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TO THE LATEST LONDON EDITION. 



A& the object of all study, and the 
en4 of all wisdom, is practical utility, 
so n collection of ihe most approved Re- 
ceipits, in all the arts of Domestic and 
Socjal Life, maj be considered as a 
Yoli^me containing nearly the whole of 
the >wisdom of man^. worthy of preserva* 
tio^ In truth, the present Yolume has 
been compiled under the feelings that if 
all other books of Science in the world 
Mfere destroyed, this single volume would 
l|e found to embody the results of the 
flseful experience, observations, and 
disGoreries of manldnd during the past 
( ages of the world. 

^* Theoretical reasonings and historical 
details have, of course, been avoided, 
^ and the object of the compiler has been 
'^ to economise his space, and come at 
. once to the point Whatever men do, 
or desire to ao, with the materials with 
which nature has supplied them, ^d 
with the powers which they possess, is 
here plainly taught and succinctly pre- 
served; whether it reeard complicated 
manufactures^ means of curing aiseases, 
Mmple processes of various kinds, or the 
economy, happiness, and preservation of 
life. 

The best authorities have been re- 
sorted to, and innumerable volumes con- 
sulted, and wherever different processes 
of apparently equal value, for attaining 
the same end, have been* found, they 
have been introduced. 
Among the works consulted have been, 

The Monthly Magazine, 56 vols. 
The Repertory of Arts and Sciences, 60 vols. 
The London Journal of Arts and Scienoes. 
TheTranmctioiis of the Society of Arts, 30 toIb. 
The Mag^iie of Trade and Manufaetures, 6 

vols. 
The Gazette of Health, 9 vols. 
The Series of the Horticultural Society, 5 vols. 



The Series of the Agricultural Society. 30 vols 

The Farmer^s Magazine, 16 vols. 

Young's Parmer's Calendar. 

LonDOFT on Gardening., 1 vol. 

JsNNtifas's Domestic Cydopeedia; S rob. 

TiNGEBr on Varnishing. 

Richardson on the Metallic Arts. 

Thomases Practice of Physic, 

Cooper's Dictionary of Surjery. 

Thornton's British Herbal. 

Waller's Ditto. 

Imison's School of Arts. 

Handmaid to the Arts. 

Smith's Laboratory of the Arts. 

Hamilton on Drawing. 

The Editor's Thousand Experiments in Ma 

nufactures and Chemistry. 
Davy's Agricultural Chemistry. 
Henry's Elements of Chemistry. 
Chaptal's Chemistry applied to the Arts. 
Gregory's Cycloptedia. 
The English and other Cycloptedias. 

Besides innumerable treatises on spe* 
cial subjects, minor journals, and a great 
varietv of manuscript communications 
from friends and connexions of the edi- 
tor and publisher. 

A general, rather than a scientific, 
arrangement has been adopted, because 
the object of the work is popular and 
universal, and, though likely to be use- 
ful to men of sckace, it is more espe- 
cially addressed to thte public at large. 
In like manner, as far as possible, tech- 
nical and scientific language has been 
avoided, and popular names and simple 
descriptions have been preferred. 

Every care has been taken in the print- 
ing to avoid errors in quantities, as well 
as to select the best receipts of each 
kind; but notices of errors, omissions* 
or experimental improvements, will be 
thankfully received dt the publisher, for 
the use or firture editions. 

The Index will render it easy to refer 
to every article of importance 



PREFACE 



TO THE FOURTH AMERICAN EDITION. 



In fulfilling the duty of preparing for 
the press a new and enlarged edition of 
the valuable work of Mackenzie, Aie 
Editor has steadily borne in mind its 
evident aim at general practical utility; 
and consequently he has submitted both 
alterations and additions to its rules. 
While the former will be found but 
few, — a circumstance arising from the 
nature of the book; the latter are both 
numerous aa4i important, — amounting 
to about fiP y pa^es, exclusive of those 
contained ia the Miscellaneous Depart- 
ment and ti c Appendix. 

The Me* ; cal part has been condensed, 
simplified, and adapted to the climate 
and diseases of the United States. A 
short, but complete manual of <^ Direc- 
tiqns for rearing the Silk'Worm, and the 
Culture of the White Mulberry Tree," 
together with an extensive article on the 
Diseases of the Horse, may be noticed 
as among the important additions. The 
Culinary art has not been neglected—- 
the numerous original receipts from 
the best modem authorities of the 
* Kitchen," for preparing various deli- 
cacies of the animal and vegetable king- 
dom, including Pastry, Puddings, &c. 
will no doubt prove acceptable to Ame- 
rican housekeepers. The man of family, 
the Sportsman, the Artist, the Mechanic, 
and the Farmer have all been remem- 
bered. And an unusually large and 
correct Index gives every facility of re- 
ference that could be wished. 

The attention of the Reader is called 
to the ^* Miscellaneous Receipts." In 
tliis portion, which is very copious, nu- 
merous receipts have been placed, which 
could not with propriety oe elsewhere 



] arranged. It has also been made tb^ 
receptacle of much valuable matter Ob- 
tained from several kind female friends 
and the fruit of researches into minj 
curioua and rare books; and which ^as 
prepared at too late a period for insertion 
m the appropnate departments. Tee 
Appendix of "Instructions in the hrt 
of Carving," with its numerous wo^ 
cuts, will, it is hoped, prove acceptable 
and useful to our country readers, fo4^ 
whose accommodation this work wai 
originally designed. \ 

The Editor more especially notices^ 
the following works, as sources from \ 
which he has derived considerable ad- \» 
sistance: The Franklin Journal; Wil- *. 
lich's Domestic Encyclot)aedia, by Pro- ( 
fessor Cooper; a Tract published by the ( 
Pennsylvania Society tor the Rearing P 
of Silk Worms, &c.; and the curious ^ 
work of Colonel Hanger, of sporting • 
memory. 

In conclusion, the publishers beg leave 
to state, that neither time nor expense 
has been considered in endeavouring to 
render this edition cheaper and bettftr 
than any other which has been published, 
and at the same time worthy of the pa- 
tronage which is solicited for it They 
have availed themselves of the service? 
of a gentleman as Editor, who has beeo 
for a considerable time engaged in the 
preparatory researches. The type, though , 
small, is very legible and distinct; and 
in the selection of the paper, whilst re- 
gard has been had to tne colour, it has 
been deemed of main importance that it 
should be sufficiently durable to resist the 
frequent usage into which a work of this r 
description must necessarily bQ called. 
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lASSATING OP METALLIC ORES. 

T^fore metallie ores are worked upon in the 
JLIlarge way, it will be neeesnry to inquire what 
BortH>f metal, and what portion of it, is to be found 
injk determinate quantity of the ore; to discover 
whether it will be worth while to extract it largely, 
B6d in what manner the process is to be conducted, 
wp as to answer that purpose. The knowledge re- 
quisite ibr this is called the art of assaying. 
Assay of ores in the dry loay. 
The assaying oT ores may be performed either 
^jn the dry or moist way; the first is the most an- 
f' eient, and, in many respects, the most advanta- 
geous, and consequently still continues to be mostly 
* used. 

Assays are made either in eraeibles with the 
^ olast ot the bell-ows, or in tests under a mujf&e. 
\ Assay weifffds, 

y. he assay weights are always imaginarr, some- 
times an ounce represents a hundred weight on the 
large scale, and is subdivided into the same num- 
ber of parts, as that Hundred weieht is in the great; 
ao that the contents of the ore, obtained by the as- 
say, shall accurately determine by such relative 
proportion the quantity to be expected from any 
weight of the ore on a larger scale. ^ 
Boastitiff the ore. 
In the lotting of the ores, care should be taken 
to^have small portions from different specimens, 
whidi should be pulverized, and well mixed in an 
iron or brass mortar. The proper quantity of the 
ore is now taken, and if it contain either sulphur 
or arsenie, it is put into a crucible or test, and ex- 
posed to a moderate degree cf heat, till no vapour 
arises from it; to assist this volatilization, some 
add a small quantity of powdered charcoal. 

Ftuxes. 
^ To assist the fusion of the ores, and to convert 
itfie extraneous matters connected with them into 
scoria, sissayers use different kinds of flukes. The 
most usual and efficacious materials for the eom- 
position of tliese are, borax, tartar, n^tre, sal am- 
moniac, common salt, glass, fluor-spar, eharooal 
powder, pitch, lime, litharge. See. in different pro- 
portions. 

As the whole process of which we are speaking 
, merely an experiment, made for the purpose of 
aseertainine what is the nature of the metal con- 
tained in the ore, and the proportion the former 
bears to the latter; the little ad iitional expense in* 
stirred by employing animal instead of vegetable 
charcoal is not to be re^rded, particularly, when 
the increased fusibility of the ore, occasioned there- 
liy, u considered. For the mode of preparing it 
•ce eharcoaiy article dentifrice. 1 



Crude or vkUeJlux, 

This consists of 1 part of nitre, and 8 of tartar, 
well mixed together. 

Black Jlux. 

The above crude flux detonates by means of 
kindled charcoal, and it the detonation be effected 
in a mortar slightly covered, the smoke that rises 
unites with the alkalized nitre and the tartar, and 
i-enders it black. 

Cornish reducing' fiux. 

Mix well together 10 ounces of tartar, 3 ounces 
and 6 drachms of nitre, and 3 ounces and 1 drachm 
of borax. 

Cormsh refmng fiux. 

Deflagrate, and afterwards pulverize, 2 parts of 
nitre, and 1 part of tartar. 

The above fluxes answer the |)urpose very weil, 
provided the ores be deprived of all their sulphur^ 
or, if they contain much earthy matters, because, 
in the latter case, they unite with them, and con- 
vert ihem into a thin glass: but if any quantity of 
sulphur remain, these fluxes unite with it, and 
form a liver of sulphur, which has the power of 
destroying a portion of all the metals; consequent' 
ly, the assay under such circumstances must be 
very inaccurate. The principal difficulty in assay- 
ing appears to be in the appropriation of the pro^ 
per flnxes to each particidar ore, and it likewise 
appears, that such a discriminating knowledge can 
only be acquired from an extensive practice, or 
from a knowledge of the chemical amnities and 
actions of different bodies upon each other. 

In assaying, we are at liberty to use the mosi 
expensive materials to effect our purpose, hence 
the use of different saline fluxes, but in the work- 
*n^ at large, such expensive means cannot be ap- 
plied; as by such processes the inferior metals 
would be too much enhanced in value, esnecialiv 
in working very poor ores. In consequence of whicK, 
in smelting works, where tlie object is the produo^ 
tion of metale in the great way, cheaper additions 
are used; such as lime-stone, feldt-spar, fluor-spar, 
ijfuartz, sand, slate, and slags. These are to be 
(uiosen according to the difterent views of the 0[«- 
rator, and the nature of the ores. Thus iron ores, 
on account of the argillaeeous earth they conuiu, 
require calcareous additions, and the ooppet ores, 
rawer slags or vitrescent stones, than calcareous 
earth. 

Bwdd assay of metallic oreo. 
The mode of assaying ores for their particubur 
metals by the drv way, is deficient so far as relates 
to pointing out the different substauoes eonnecteU 
with them, beeause they are always destroyed by 
the process for obtaining the assay metal. The an • 
say by the mokl way is nuM'e correct, beeaus* th* 
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ditferent sabstaoces ean be accurately ascertained. 
The late celebrated Bei^mann first communicated 
•his methrKl. It depends upon a knowledge of the 
^liemical affinities ot different bodies for eacn other; 
and must bo Taried according to the nature of the 
ore; it is very extensive in its ag[^ication,.andTe- 
itiires great patience and adilress in its execution. 
To describe the treatment of each variety of me- 
tallic ores vould take up too much of our room; 
but to give a general icfea, ve shall describe the 
procedui-e, botn in the dry and the humid way, on 
one species of all the different ores. 
To (utay inm sret.. 
i!lie ore must be roasted till the vapour ceases 
to arise. Take 3 assay quintals of it, and triturate 
them with one of fluor-spar, j of a quintal of pow- 
dered charcoal, and 4 quintals of decrepitatea 8<sa 
salt; thrs mixture is to be put into a smctble, lined 
on the inside with clay and powdered ciiarcoal; a 
cover must be luted upon the crucible, and ^e 
crucible itself exposed to a violent fire for an hour, 
and when it is cool; broken. Whenj if the opera- 
tion has been well eonduetedf the iron will be round 
at the bottom of the crucible; to wrhieh must be 
adde<l those metallic particles, which may adhere 
to the scona^ The metallic partieies so adhering 
may be separated, by pulverizing it in paper, and 
then attracting them with a nMtEgnr^t. 

^inotker mo^fe.— If the ore should be' in a calci* 
form state, mixed with earths, the roasting of it 
pi*evious to assaying, if not detrimental, is at least 
siqttii'ftuous; if the earths should be of the argilla- 
ceous and siliceous kind^ tolialf a quintal of them, 
add of dry quick lime and iluoi^spar of each 1 quiU'r 
tal and ^, reduced to powder, and mix them with 
I of a quintal of powdered charcoal,. covering the 
whole with one ounce of deerefMtated common salt; 
and expose the luted crucible to a strong forge fire 
for an hour and a quarter, then let it gradually cool, 
and let the regulus be struck off and weighecl. 

•^no/Atfr.— If the ore contain calcareous earth, 
there will be no occasion to add quick lime; the 
proportion of the ingredients may be as follows.*^- 
vix. 1 assay quintal of the .ore; 1 of de^t-epitated 
tea-salt; ^ of powdered charcoal; and 1 ot fluor^ 
"par, and the process conducted a» above. 

There is a great diflerenee in the.reguli of iron; 
'vhen the cola regains is sbvok with a hammer and 
hrealsrs, the iron la called cold short: if it break on 
i>e:ng ttruek rad-hot, it is called red short: but if 
it resist the hammer, both in its cold and ignited 
itate, it is good iron. 

Httmid OMtay oftrvn ore. 

To assay the calciform ores, which do not con- 
lain nrach eiurtliy or stony matter, they must be re- 
duced to a fine powder^ and dissolvefl in the marine 
acid, and precipitated by the Prussian alkalis A 
determinate quantity of the Prussian alkali must 
be tried previouriy, to ascertain the portion of iron 
which It will precipitate, and the estimate made, 
accordingly, if the iron contains any «ousiderable 
portion of v'uio or manganfcse, the piecipitate must 
oe calcined to redness, and the csulx treated with 
dephlogisticated nitrous acid, which will then take 
up only the calx of zinc; when this is separated, 
the raix should again be treated either with nitroua 
acid, with the adaitioa of sugar, or with the acetoua 
acid, which will dissolve the manganese, if any; 
the remaining calx of iron may then be dissolved 
by the marine acid, and precipitated by the mine- 
ral alkali; or it may be ttitlier calcined, and then 
weighed. 

SSinc 9re9. 

Take the assay weight of roasted ore, and mix 
It well with l*8th part of charcoal jdust, put it into 
a Bimftg luted eartben retort, to whioli must be 
VW • meiveBT*. pla«e< th» retort in * furnace, a^d 



raise the fire, and continue It in a Ttolent heat for 
two houra, suflTer it then to cool gradually, and the 
zinc will be found adhering to the neck of the rr« 
tCfiH in its metallic form. 

. In the kundd vay. 

Distil vitriolic acid over calamine to drynevg; dtfr 
residuum most be lixiviated in hot water; what r^ 
mains undissolved is slliceoua earth; to tlie soIIh 
tion add caustic volatile alkali, which precipitates 
(the iron and argil, but keeps the zinc m solutioa. 
The precipitate must be redissolved in vitrioia 
acid, and the iron and argil separated. > 

Tin orea. f 

Mix a quintal of tin ore, previously washed, pbl-* 
vcrized, an<d roasted, till no arsenical vapour arises, 
with half a quintal of calcined borax, and the safne 
quantity of pulverized pitch: these are to be pufin 
a cmctme moMfeaned with charcoal-dust and wa^, 
and the crucible 'placei in an air-furnace. After 
the pitch is burnt, give a violent heat for a ^ of^ao 
hour, and on withdrawing the crucible, the reg^lua 
will be-^und at the bottosi. If the tune be not >rell 
washed from eaithy matten, a lai^r quantity of 
borax will be i«qaisite, with some powdered gl^asf 
and if the ore eentain iron,- aome-aikaline salt itiay 
be.added^ « < 

In- the humid watf, 

Theaasftjft of tin ores in the liquid way was looke4 
upon at impracticable, till Bergmann deviaed th4 
foUowiog .aetbod, which is generally successful.^ 
Let the tin ore be well . separated from its 8tony\ 
matrix, by well washing, and then reduced to the ^ 
most subtle powder; dig^t it in concentrated ml \ 
of vitrioiy in a strongs heat for several hours,- then,, v 
when cooled, add a ^ small portion of concentratei' 
marine acid,, and. salfer it to stand for an hour or 
two; then add water, and when the solution is dear, 
pour it offjaad precipitate it by; fixed alkali — 131 
grains of this precipitate,. well washed and dried,' . 
are equivalent to 100 of tin in its reguline state, if 
the precipitate consist of pure tin; but if it contato 
copper or iroi», it nuist be cjilcined in a red heat 
for an hour^ and. then digested in nitrous acid, 
which will take up the copper; and afterwai'ds in 
marine acid, which will separate the iron. 
Lead ores. 

As most of the lead ores contain either sulphui 
or arsenic, they require to be well roasted. Take 
a quintal of roasted ore, with the same quantity of 
calcined borax, ^ a (quintal of fine powdered gla»a^ ' 
a ^ of a quintal of pitch, and a? much clean iror 
filings. Line' the crucible with wetted charcoa. 
dust, and put the. mixture into the crucible, and 
place it before the bellows of a forge-fire. When 
It iared hotj.raisethe fire for 15 or 90 minutes, 
then withdraw the crucible, and break it when 
cold. 

In the hunddvay. 

Dissolve the ore by boiling it in dilute nitrouF' 
acid 2 the sulphur, in»jluble stony parts, and calx 
of iron will remain. The iron may be separated by 
digestion in the marine acid, and the sulphur by 
digestion in caustic fixed alkali, 'llie nitrous so1u« 
tion coutaios the lead. and silver, which should be 
precipitated by. the mineral fixed alkali, and the 
precipitate well, washed in cold water, dried, and 
weighed. Digest it in caustic volatile alkali, which 
will take upjtl^>e.calx of silver; the residuum, being 
again dried. and weighed, gives the proportion of 
the calx of lead, 133 grains of which are equal U 
100 of lead in ita metallic state. The difference 
of weight of the precipitate before and after the 
application pf the volatile alkali, gives the quan* 
' tity of silver, 129 grains of which are equal to 100 
of silver in iu metallic state. 

y Copper oree. 

Take an exact troy ounce of the ore.jpi-evioual^ 
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pdlTeiited, sntl etiehte it wdl* itfr It lill the time 
with an iron rod, without removing it from the 
enieibie; after the e«leination »dd an equal quan- 
tity of borax, half the quantity of fusible glaBi, one- 
fourth the quantity ot fHtch, and a little charcoal 
dnst; rub the inner sunaoe of the erueiMe with a 
paste composed of chareoal-dast, a little fine pow- 
iln^d clay, and water. Ooter the mass with com- 
BAon salt,' and put a Hd upon the crucible, which is 
t<i be placed in a furnace: the fire is to be raised 
gtadually, till it bums briskly, and the -crucible 
continued in it for half an hour, stirring the metal 
fi^^nentlr with an iron rod, and when the scoria 
wlhch adheres to the rod appears ^ear, then the 
enikfble must be taken out, and sofiered to cool; 
aftir which it must be broken, and the .TCgnhis 
separated and wefghed; this is called black copper, 
to teime which, equal parts of eoismdn salt and 
1»it^e are to be well 'mixed together. The black 
•opMrishroQght imofosioT!^ and atea*spoonful of 
the lux is thrown upon 'it, which n repeated tbiee 
or four timea, when the < metal is poured iuto an 
lagOt 'rnouM, and the button is found to beiiDe 
eo{^per. 

in tks htmid vmf. 

Make « section of vitreoua >co|^ier ove, in 5 
limes its weight of coAeeatraied viU'iolie acid, and 
hinlittiy'diyness; add as much water as wiU<dis- 
aiA^ 4ie vitrtoi thus formed; to this aolutron add 
•ft clean bar df iron, which will precipitate the "«hole 
«f the copper in itS' metallie form. If the solution 
*he eootaraimiled with Jiwi, *tlke oopper -t^st be re-' 
dissolved tn the same manner, and <preeipitaied 
^^gaitt. The«rilphur msy-heeepafBtad by filtration. 

Copper, precipitated from its solutions by «ny 
agent whatever, is ittw*^ in the state of a fine/ 
loose -powder. A eolid '■saHe} ble vnass 'of it kuw- 
•ever may be OfitMiied in the >homid way, by ex- 
posing solutions lof the -sulphate, obtained from the 
ealetnation of eapper "uiith suhibar, to the air, in 
tubs. A fter a certain period, buttons of the pure 
metal, equid in speoificmviUnrtdoliuaed oopper, will 
be foaod deposited on the aifiesiof the v«sseL 
Bimiiuth orm 

If the ore beminepaliB&ed by sidphsii:, or .sulphur 
and iron, « pluvious veattting will 4je necessanr. 
The strong ores vei^uire sio iTMnting, -but only to be 
reduced to a fine powder, Takeitbe assay weight 
and mix it with half the cuiantity eficalcfoedbonis, 
Vndthe same of pouaided glass; line ahe oruoilkle 
with ehsTeoah melt it as quickly as possible; and 
wbea well done, 'take out the erweiUe, and iet it 
eool graduidly. The tegulus will be fouBdot tlie 



In ihehumdicm. 

Bismuth is eMily sduble -in MtPousacid oraqiia 
regia. Its solution »s colourless, -and b preoipitabie 
bj the addition of pure water; 118 gndns ef \^ 
precipitate 4ron nitrous acid, wefl washed and 
dried, are equal to 100 of biamulh in iU snetallic 
form. 

•giiliiiisiiiiii #rf>« 

Tske a common crucible, bore a number of small 
ftoles in tiie bottom, and pUee it in another oruoi- 
ble a size smidler, luting them well toaether; then 
put the proper qmntiQr of ore in small kimps into 
the upper erucible, and lute thereon -a oosser; place 
these vessels on a hearth, and surraMnd thesn with 
scones about six indhee distant iroas them; t^e in- 
termediate space must t>e filled with ashes, so tliat 
the undermost crucible may be covered with them; 
hut upon the «pper, charcoal most be laid, and Ahe 
wiiole made red hot by the assistance of hand bel- 
lows. The untimeny being of easy fusion is 
•eparated, avid runs thmogh tne holes of the upper 
teasel into the inferior one, where it is collected. 
Hnrmd atfwff •farteniated antiiwmy. 

llissolve the ore ii\ aqua rejsia, both the reguius 



and arsenic remain in fl)e solution, the sulphur U 
Sep .o-ated by filtration. If die solution be boilci) 
with twice its weight of strong nitrous acid, the 
regulus of antimony will be precipitated, and the 
aisenic convened into an acta, which may be ob- 
tained by evaporation to dryness. 
Mangane9e ores. 

The regulus is obtained by mixing the calx or 
ore of manganese with pilxh, making it into a balL 
and (MittingU intQ a crucible, lined wi^ powdercr 
charcoal, i-lOth of an inch on the sides, and ^ of 
an inch at bottom, then filling the empty space 
with charcoal dust, coverlngthe crucible with an- 
oth^ inverted and loted on, and exposing it to the 
strongest heat of a forge for an hour or more. 
In Me humd vmy. 

Tlieoree should be first well roaste*. to dephto- 
gisticate the calx of manganese and iron, if any, 
and then treated with nitrous acid to dissolve the 
earths. The residuum should now be treated with 
«ftrous acid and sugar, by which means a colour- 
less aolntion of manganese will be obtained, and 
likewise of the iron, if any. Precipitate wiUi the 
("russian alkali, and digest the precipitate in pore 
water; the prussiste of manganese wi^l be dissolved. 
whilst the prussiate of iron wiH remain undissolved. 
Jlrtenical ore*, . 

Thie-assay is made by sublimation in close ves- 
s^s. Beat the ore into small pieces, and put them 
into a matrass, which place in a sand pot, with a 
proper degree of heat: the arsenic sublimes in this 
operation, and adheres to the upper part of the 
vessel; when it must be earelbliy collected with a 
view to ascertain its weight. Sometimes a single 
sublimation will not be soflieient, for the arsenic 
in many cases will melt with the ore, and prevent 
its total volatilization; in which case, it is better 
-to perform the first sublimation with a moderate 
heat, and aflerwar^ bruise the renudo<ler again, 
and expose it to a stronger heat 
J^ the htumd -may. 

Digest the ore in marine acid, adding the nitrous 
by degnees to bdp the solution. l*he sulphur will 
be found on tiie nicer; the arsenic will remain in 
the solution, and oaiy be.p«-ecipitated in its meUl- 
lic form by zinc, adding spirit «f wise to the solu- 
tion. 

JVTcMore. 

The -ores must be well roaated to expel the sul- 
-jfliur and arsenic; the mreenerthe calx proves du- 
ring this torre&etion, the more it abounds in the 
nickel; but the redder it is, the more iron it con. 
tains. The proper quantity of this roasted ore i« 
^sed in an open crucible, with twice or thrice its 
weight of iblaek -flux, and the whole covered with 
common sah. By exposing the crucible to the 
strongest heat of afor^ fire, and makingthe tusion 
complete, a regulus wall be produced. This reg^u- 
lus is not pure, but contains a portion of arseaie^ 
cobalt, ana iron. iM the first it may be deprivec*. 
•by a iresh caicinBtion, with the addition ot pow- 
dered charcoal; and of the second by scorification; 
but it is with difficulty that it is entirely freed from 
the. iron. 

In the humid wajf. 

By solution in nitrous :acid, it is fi-eed from itt 
anlphur; and by adding witter to the solution, bis 
ustith, if anv, may be iirec»i>*tated; as may silver^ 
if contained in it, by the naritie acid; and copper, 
when any, by iron. 

To separate «obnlt from nickel, when the cobalt 
is ta considerable i)uantity , drop a saturated soli*- 
tion of the roasted ore in nitrous acid into liquid 
volatile alkali; the cobaltic pan is instandy redis- 
solveil, and assumes a garnet oolom*; when filtered, 
a gi^ powder remains en \he filter, which is the 
nickel. The cobalt may be piiscii>iuted Iron, tbt 
vulalile alkali b> aii) acid 
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ColkUtoret. 

> l^%& ^icm h mudi as )>os8ible from earthy mat 
lei 8 by veil washii ^ and from sulphur and arsenic 
by roasting. The ore thus prepared is to be mixed 
with three parte of black flux, and a little decrepi- 
tated sea-salt; put the mixture in a lined enicible, 
cover it, and |)iace it in a fo'^ ^i^* or in a hot 
furnace, for this ore is very difficult of t'osipo. 

When well fused, a metallic regulus will be 
found at the bottom, covered with a scoria of a 
deep blue colour: aa almost all cobalt ores con- 
(am bismuth, this is reduced by the sajae opera- 
tion as tlie regulus of cobalt; but as they are inca- 
pable of chemically uniting together, they are 
always found distina from each other in the cruci- 
ble. The regulus of bismuth, having a greater 
apecific gravity, is always at thi^ bottom, and may 
be separated by a blow with a hammer. 
In the kundd way. 
Make a solution of. the ore in nitrous acid, or 
aqua I'egia, and evaporate to dryness; the residuum, 
treated with the acetous acid, will yield to it the 
oobaltJG part; the arsenic should be first preeipi- 
*iated by thfe addition of water. 

Mercurial oret, 

^ 1 he calciform ores of mercury are easily reduced 
without any addition. A quintal of the ore is pat 
into a retort, and a receiver luted on, containing 
some water; the retort is placed in a sand bath, and 
a sufficient desTee of heat given it, to force over 
the mereuty which is condensed in the water of the 
receiver. 

. Siitphuretted mercurial orb$, 
I'he sulphurous ores are assayed by distillation 
in tbe manner above, only tnese ores require an 
equal weight of clean iron filings to be mixed with 
thero, to disengage the sulphur, while the heat 
volatilizes the mercury, and forces it into the re- 
ceiver. These ores should likewise be tried for 
cinnabar, to know whether it will answer the pur- 
pose of extracting it from them; for this a deter- 
minate quantify of the ore is finely powdered and 
Sut into a glass vessel, which is exposed to a gen- 
e heat at first, and gradually increased till nothing 
mnre is sublimed, aj the quantitr thus aoquii*ed, 
a judgment ma^ be formed whether the process 
will answer. . Sometimes this cinnabar is not of so 
lively a colour as that which is used in trade; in 
this case it may be refined by a second sublimation, 
and if it be still of too dark a colour, it may be 
briehtened by the avldition of a quantity of mercury, 
and subliming it aeain. 

ffurnia atsay of cinnabar, 
llie stony matrix should be dissolved in nitrous 
acid, and the cinnabar being disengaged, should be 
'soiled in 8 or 10 times its weight of aqua regia, 
com](^Qsedof 3 parts of nitrous, and 1 of marine acid. 
The mercury may be precipitated in its running 
form by zinc 

Stiver ores. 
Take the M9K^ quantity of the ore finely pow- 
dered, and roast it well in a proper degree of heat, 
frequently stirring it with an iron rod; then add to 
it about double the quantity of granulated lead, put 
k in a covered crucible, and place it in a furnace; 
raise the fire gently at first, and continue to in- 
orease it gradually, till the metal be^ins-to work; 
if it should appeal* too thick, make it thinner' by 
Che addition of a little more lead; if the metal 
should boil too rapidly, the fire should be diminish- 
ed. I'he surfiice will be covered by degrees with 
a mass of scoria, at which time the metal shoulilbe 
carefully stirred with an iron hook heated, espe- 
euUly towards the border, lest any of the ore should 
remain undissolved; and if What is adherent to the 
Hook when raised troro the crucible melts quickly 
^wti. and the extremity gf the hook, alicr it is 



grown cold is eovered with a tfiin, •hiningy smooth 
crust, the scorification is perfect; but, on the con* 
trary, if while stirring it, any considerable clammi- 
ness is perceived in the scoria, and when it adheres 
to the hook, though red hot, and appears unequally 
tinged, and seems dusty or rough, with |praiiis in- 
terspersed here and there, the scorification is in- 
complete; in eocsequenee of which the fire should 
be increased a little, and what adheres to the hook 
should be gently beaten off, and returned with a 
•mall ladle into the crucible again. When the 
soorifieatioa is perfect, the metal should be pouted 
into a cone, previously rubbed with a little tallow, 
and when it becomes cold, the scoria may be t^pft* 
rated by a few strokes of a hammer. The hptao 
ia the produce of the assay. , 

By cupeUation. 
Take die assay quantity of ore, roast and grind 
if with an equal portion of litharge, divide itinto 
S or S parts, and wrap each up in a small piece oi 
paper; put a cupel previously seasoned under a 
muffle, with about six times tbe quantity of^ lend 
upon it. When the lead be^^tna to.work, carefully 
put one of the papers upon it, and after this is ab- 
sorbed, put on a second, and so on till the i^ole 
Quanti^ is introduced; then raise the fire, and as 
tiie scoria Is formed, it will be taken up br4b» 
cupel, and at last the silver will remain atoae. 
This will be tbe produce of the assay, unleu tbe 
lead contains a small portion of silver, which mi^^ 
be discovered by putting an eqaal quantitjr of Uw 
same lead on anotner cupel, and working it off aft 
the same time; if any silver be prodased it must 
be deducted from the assay. Tliis is called the 

In the humid rtay. > 

Boll vitreous silver ore in dilute nitrous aeid, «> 
iisin|[ about 85 times its weight, antil tlie snlphuv 
is quite exhausted. The silver ma^ be preci{Mtsik* / 
ed irom the solution by marine acid, or eommoa ^ 
salt; 100 grains of this precipitate contain 75 oC 4 
real silver; if it contain any gold it will remain udp- 
dissolved. Fixed alkalies precipitate the eaitUj 
matters, and the Prussian alkali will show if any 
other metal be contained in the solution. 
To aatnv the value of ntver. 
The general method of examining the purhy of 
silver is by mixing it with a quantity' of lead pro- ' . 
portion&te to the supposed portion of alloy; by test- 
ing this mixture, and afterwards weighing the 
remaining button of silver. 7'his is the same 
process as refining silver by cupellation. 

It is supposed mat the mass of silver to be exa- 
mined, consists of 12 equal parts, called penoy^ 
weights; so that if an ingot weighs an ounce, each 
of the parts will be 1-I2th of an ounce. Hence, if 
the mass of silver be pure, it is culled silver of 13 
])enny- weights; if it contain 1-1 2th of its weight of 
alloy, it is called silver of 11 penny- weights; ilS^. 
12tns of its weight be alloy, it is chUed silver of 
10 penny-weights; which paits of pure silver are 
called 5 penny-weights. It must be observed here, 
that assayers give the name penny-weight to a 
weight a^ual to 24 real grains, which must not be 
conioundod with their ideal weights.- The assayers* 
grains are called fine grains. An ingot of fine sil- 
ver, or silver of 12 penny- weights^ conbtins, then, 
288 fine grains; if tliis ingot conUin l-288th of al<« 
loy, it is said to be silver of 11 penny- weights and 
23 grains; if it conUin 4-288ths of alloy, it is said 
to be 11 peniijr- weights, 20 eraiiis, &(c. Now a 
certain real weieht must be taken to represent the 
assay-weighti: tor instance, 36 real grains repr^ 
sent 12 fine peony-weights; this is suudivided intH 
a sufficient number of other smaller weights, whicli 
also represent fractions of fine penny-weights and 
grains. Thus, 18 real grains represent f\ hue pen. 
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■y-weights; 5 real grains represent 1 line penny- 
weight, of 2*1 grains^ a real grain and a halfrepre- 
wut iSl fine, grains) l-32d ofa real grain represents 
a quarter of u fine gi-ain, whieh is only 1-75S«] imrt 
ti a masa of 12 penny- weights. 

ifntble tutay tf dher^ 
It is cttitoraaiy to make a double assay. The 
silver for tlie assay should be taken from opposite 
aidea of the ingot, and tried on a touch stone. As- 
say era know prett} nearly the value of silver merely 
by .the look of the ingot, and still better by tlie test 
01 the touch stone. The quantity of lead to be 
added is regulated by the portion of alloy, which 
beiiig in general copper, will be nearly as follows: 
Of silver 
dwu gr. dwt.gr^ 

r 11 6 to 

12 to 

£ . 19 19 to 9 
J< 8 6 to 7 12 
** 6 18 to 5 Q 
. 9 to 1 13 
(^ 1 12 to 18 ^w .«^ ^ 
The cupel mubt be heated red hot for half an 
hour before any metal is put upon it, i»r wliicb all 
moisture is expelled. When the cupel is ^noat 
white by heat, the lead is put into it, and the fire 
ktereaaed till tlie lead beeonies red hot, smoking, 
and agitated by a motion of all its parts, called itsr 
eircolation. llien the silver is to be put on the 
eopel, and the fii'e continued till the silver has eu- 
hared the lead; and when the mass circulutet well, 
the iieat must oe dimiuislied by closing more or 
less the dour of the assay furnace. The heat should 
be so regulated, that the meUil on its surface may 
afmear convex and ardent, while the cupel is less 
rra; that the smoke sh^l rise to the roof of the 
ffiiutiDe; tliat undulations sludl be made in all dii*ec- 
tions; and that the middle of the metal shall a^ near 
smooth, wrth a small circle of U^arge, whicn is 
continually imbibed by Ute cupeL My this treat- 
ment the lead and alloy will be entirely ausorbed 



Requires from 

5 to 6" 

8to 9 
12 to 13 
IS to 14 
14 to 15 

Oto 16 

Oto ^^ 



hy the cupel, and tlie silver become bright and 
shining, when it is said to lighten^ al'ter which, if 
the operation lias been well i)ei'formed, the silver 
will be covered with rainbow colours, which quick- 
ly undidate and cross each otlier, and then the but- 
ton becomes fixed and solid. 

The diminutioa of weight shows the quantity of 
alloy. As all lead contains^ small portion ot sil- 
ver, an equal weight with that used m the assay ie 
teste<) oflf, and the product deducted from the assiiy- 
veigikt This portion is called tu withkss. — Hi- 
chardnnU MstalUc Jlru, 

Orna and earth* emUazmng gold. 

That which is now most genei'ally used is by 
amalgamation, tlie proper quantity is taken and 
redueed to a powder; abo-it one-tenth of its weight 
of pure quicknlver is added, atid the whole tritu- 
rated in an iron mortar. The atL."action subsisting 
between tlie gold and quicksilver, <^uickly unites 
them in the form of an amalgam, which is pressed 
through shamoy leather; the gold is easily sepa- 
rated from this amalgam, by exposure to a proper 
degree of heat, which evaporates the quicksilver, 
and leavieb the rold. This evaporation shouM be 
made with luted vessels. 

This is the foundation of all the operstiotosby 
which gold is obtained from the rich mines of l*aru, 
in Spanish America. 

Mother method.-^TvUM a quantity of the gold 
Sand and heat it red hot, quench it in water; repeat 
this two or three times, and tiie colour of tLj sand 
will become a reddish brown. Then mix . it with 
^ice its weight of litliarge, and revive the litharge 
mto lead, by adding^ a small poition of charcoal- 
iusly and exposing it to a proper degree oi lieat; 



when the lead revives, it separates the gold lroi<w 
the sand; and the freeing of the gold from the leaf! 
must be afterwards perfot*med by cupellation. 

Another. — Bergmann assayed metallic ores con- 
taining eold, by mixing two parts of the ore well 
pounded and washed, with 1 and a } of litharge, 
and 3 of glasj; covering the whole with eomm<)D 
salt, and melting it in. a smithes forg^e, In a covered 
crucible; he then opened the orurttble, put a nail 
into it, and eontinued to do so till the iron was no 
lonjg;er attacked. The lead was thus precipitated 
which contained the gold, and was afterwards sepa- 
rated by cupellation. 
Bundd oMtay of gold ndxed with martial pwitet. 

Dissolve the ore in 12 times its weight of diluU 
nitrous acid, gradually added; place it in a proper 
degree of heat; this takes up the soluble parts, and 
leaves the gold untouched, with the insoluble m»> 
trix, from which it may be separated by aqua regia. 
The gold ma^ be again separated from the aqua 
regia by pounbg ether upon it; the ether takes up 
the gold, and by being burnt off leaves it in its me- 
tallic state. Tne solution may contain iron, cop-* 
per, mangninese, calcareous esoth, or arg^il; if it be 
evaporat^ to dryness, anu (he residuum heated to 
redness for half an hour, volatHe alkali will extract 
thecoj)per; dephlogisticated nitrousacid the earths; 
the acetous acid tne manganese; and the marine 
acid tlie ealx of iron. Tlie sulphur floats on the 
first solution, from which it should be separated by 
filtration. 



ALLOYS OR COMPOUND M£TALS. 

Metals, in general^ will unite with each odier b^ 
fusion or arosdgamation, and acquire new pro^iep' 
ties. Brass is a compound of copper and zino; and 
possesses a different colour to emier of the com- 
ponent \>aits. 

The attraction of cohesion of the different me- 
tals which are to form the compound must be over* 
come; accordingly, they become intimately mixed 
together. The compound is not formed by a che- 
mical union df the itarticles of the dtfterent metals, 
but from an equable diffusion throughout each 
other, in mass. As metals fuse in* different de» 
grees of heat, care should be taken not to add those 
metals which fuse easily; to others wl^ich i^ulrc 
a greater degree of heat, while they are too hot; 
"because the foi-mcr may evaporate and leave tht 
; compound imperfect Or, if they are brought inisc 
fusion together, it should be under a flux to prevem 
Hie volatile metals from evaporating, before the 
union is effected. 

Or moht-^hoaic gold. 

Melt together e4]uai parts ofcopperand zin», 
at the lowest temperature that wi&pise the former, 
stir Ihem well to produce an intimate mixture of 
the metals, and au<) by degrees small quantities of 
zinc; the alloy 'first assumes a yellow coloui* likt 
brass, oc adding a little more zinc «t becomes pur» 
pie, and lastly perfectly white, which is the pi-oiiet 
j appearance of the desired product, when fused. 
The quantity of zinc to be use<! altogetlier, sliould 
be from fifty-two to fifly-five parts out of a hun- 
dred. 

Queeni^* nutdt. 

Melt together ^ lb. of tin, ^ lb. of brsmuth, J 
lb. ot'aniimony, and } lb. of lead. A very excel* » 
lent alloy will be fonut;d by using diese prop<frw 
tions{ it IS used ibr making tm-p^lsand other ve«» 
seU which are required to imitate silver. Tliey 
ixftain (heir brilliancy to die last. 

jhiot/ter. — A very tA'.e silver-looking metal is 
composed of lOU |K)Unds of tin, H of rt^ulus oC ai»- 
tiroouy, 1 of aismutli, and 4 of copp«3'. 
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MeU iogctner 16 pounds of ^pper,. 1 pound of 
ilii, and 1 poufid of zinc. 

lied tombac. 

Put into a erucilile 5 J pounds of copper: when 
fused, add } pound of zinc: tliese metals will com- 
sine, forming an alloy of a reddish colour, but ik>s- 
aessing more lustre than eopper, and also greater 
riurabilitjr. 

ffTdte tombac. 

NVhcn copper is combined widi arsenic, by melt- 
ing them together in a close cnicible, and covering 
the surface with muriate of sovla, to prevent oxi- 
dation, a whit^ brittle alloy is formed. 
Common pewter. 

Melt in ft crucible 7 nounds of tin, and when 
lUsed throw in i pound oi lead, 6 ounces of cop- 
per, and 2 outices of zinc. This combinution of 
metals will form an alloy of great durability and 
tenacity; also of considerable lustre. 
Bett pewter, 

I'be best sort of pewter consists of 10^ parts of 
tin, and 17of regulus of antimony. 
Hard pewter. 

Melt togetlier VI pounds of tin, tp' .md of regu- 
Uis of autimouy, ana K ounces of copper. 
FhUe-key valves. 

Fuse in a crucible 4 ounces of lead and S ounces 
pf HUliraouy, and cast Into a bar. This alloy is of 
Lonsiderable hardness and lustre, and is used by 
Hute maimfactui-ers, (when turned into small but- 
tons in a lalhe,} for making valves to stop Uie key- 
noles of flutes. 

Common oolder. 

Put into a crucible 2 pounds of lead, and wliSn 
melted, tlux>w in 1 pound of tin. This alloy is thet 
generally known by the name of solder. When 
seated by a hot iron, and applied to tinned iron 
vith powdered rosin, it acts as a cement or solder; 
I is also used to join leaden pipes, &ic 
Bard oolder. 

Melt together 2 pounds of copper, and 1 pound 
of tin. 

Soji tolder. 

Melt together 2 pounds of tin, and 1 of lead. 
Printera^ tupet. 

Put into a crucible Ip pounds of lead, and when 
It is in a state of fusion, throw in 2 pounds of anti- 
mony; these metals, in such proportions, form tlie 
alloy of wliich eomrooo printing types are made. 
The antimony gives a hardness to the lead, with- 
out which the t^pe would speedily be rendered 
unless in a printing press. Uiffcrent proi)ortions 
of lead, copper, brass, and antimony, fretjuently 
eonstimte this metal. Ever}* artist has his own 
propoitions, so that the same composition cannot 
be obtained from diflerent "foundries; euch boasts 
of the superiority of his own mixture. 

SfnaU type* and otereotype pUUet, 

Melt 9 pounds of lead, and tlirovv into the cru- 
cible 2 jpouud« of antimony and 1 pound of bis- 
mutii: these luetals will combine, forming an alloy 
of a peculiar quality. This qualitv is expatuio?* 
at i* cools; it is therefore well suited for tlie forma- 
tion of small printing types (particularly when 
many are cast together to form stereotype plates,) 
AS the whole of the mould is accurately filled w.it,h 
the alloy; consequently there can be no blemish in 
the letters. If a metal or alloy liable- to cataract in 
, cooling were to be used, the efiect of cx)urse Vould 
be very diSerenL 

^luther.—The proprietors of different foundries 
adopt difiereut compositions for ster»:otype plutes. 
Some fcrra an alloy of 8 parts of lead, 2 paits of 
ntiiuony, and l-8th part of tin. 
JitoJe ofctuting. 

^*>N- (Kb nuuiufactui'e of steivotypc plates, plaster 



of Paris, of the eonsistence of ft batter-pudding bc^ 
fore baking, is poured over the lettei^-prcss page 
and worited into the interstices of Che ty^ with r 
brush. It is tlien collected from the sides by * 
slip of iron or wood, so as to lie smooth and conw 
pact. In about two minutesjthe whole mass i« 
hardened into a solid cake. This cake, which ia 
to serve as the matrii^^ of the atereolype plate, ia 
now put upon a rack in an oven, where it under^ 
goes great heat, so as to drive off superfluous mc*«« 
ture. When ready for use, these moulds, accorxl- 
ingto their size, are placed in flat cast-iron pots,4uu] 
are covered over by another piece of cast-iron (ler- 
forated at each encf, to admit the metallic zovAy.y 
sition intended for the pre|)aration bf the steremype 
plates. The flat cast-iron pots are now fastened 
in a crane, which carries them steadily to the mc- 
tallie-bath, or melting pot, where they are immers- 
ed and kept for a consideraole time, until air the 
pores and crevices of the mould are cottipl«tely 
and accnrately filled, \\1ien this has taken ^lace, 
the pots are elevated from the bath by working 
the crane, and are placed over a wat<hr trou^i, to 
cool gi*adually. When cold, the whole is tarne<l 
out ot the pots, and the plaster being sepaitited, by 
hammering and washing, the plates are ready for 
use; having received the most exact and perfect 
impression. 

MetalUc cattt from enffravinn on coppet, 

A most important discovery has lately been made, 
wnich promises to be of considerable utiht^' in the 
flue hrts: some very beautiful specimens of metal- 
lic plates, of a peculiar composition, have lately 
appeared under the name of ** cast XHoiiAyiXGs.'* 
Ihis invention consists in taking; moulds from 
every kind of engraving, whether line, mezzotinto, 
or miuatinta, and in pouring on this mould an alloy 
in a state of fusion, capable of taking the finest im- 
pi*ession. Tlie obvious utility of this invention, aa 
applicable to en^*avings which meet vith a ready 
sale, and of >iliich gre«Lt numbers are required, 
will be incalculable; vfi it will wholly prevent the 
expense of retouching, which forms so prominent 
a cliarge in all works of an extended sale. No 
sooner is one cast worn out, than another may im^ 
mediately be procured from the original plate, so 
that every impression will be a proof. 1 bus tlie 
works of our most celebrated artists may be hand- 
ed down, ad infimtum^ for the improvement and 
delight of future ages, and will aflTord at the same 
time the greatest satisfaction to every lover of th« 
fine arts. 

fflate metal 

Melt together 10 ounces of lead, 6 otinces of bi»« 
muth, and 4 drachms of rcgulus of antin:ony. 

Another. — Melt together 2 pounds of regulus of 
antimony, 8 ounces of brass, and 10 ounces of tin. 
Common hardvhite metal 

Melt together 1 pound of brass, 1^ ounce of spel* 
ter, and J an oun^ of tin. 

Tutena^, 

Melt together 2 parts of Un, and i of bismuth. 
rhuible aUoy. 

Put into a crucible 4 ounces of bismuth, and 
when in a state of fusion, throw in 2A ounces at* 
lead, and, Ij^ ounce of tin; these metal-* will com- 
bine, forming an alloy fusible at the temperature 
of boiling water; the 'flscoveryof which is ascribe^ 
to Sir Isuac Newton. Mould this alloy in barsi 
and take them to a silversmith's to be made int« 
half a dozen tea-spoons. If one of these be given 
to a stranger to stir his tea, as soon as it is poui*ed 
from lae tea-i>ot, he will be not a little surprised 
lo find Uie spoon melt in the tea-cup. 

The fusibility of this alloy is certainly surprising^ 
f«r the fusing temi>erature of each of its compo- 
nents, singly is higher than twice tliat of boiling 
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ftitmothftiflMfit 47(1*, lead At 61$*, and tin 
«t 449*: whilst water boils at 912*. 

Aaniker, — Melt together 1 ounce ofzine, 1 ounop 
of bismuth, tod 1 ounce of lead; this alloy will be 
Ibund to be remarkably fusible (although each of 
tbe metals, separately, re({uirc8 oonsiilcr.ible hem 
ta melt it,) and will melt even in hot wratcr: It will 
-likewise remain in a fused sUtte on a sheet of papier, 
over the flame of a lamp or candM. 

JHemlhgraphical application of fiuibie alloi/a. 
PkJte a piece of white paper at the bottom of a 
^ina saiic«r, and Irt it dn': then write on it with 
eommon writing ink, an<t S])rihkle some finely- 
powdered gum arabic over the writing, which will' 
profiliiGe a slight relief. When well dried, brush 
off the powder that does not adhere, and pour fusi- 
ble metal into tlte saucer, diking care to cool it 
rapi<Il}', that ciysiallization may not Uike place. 
In this way a counteq>artof tlie writing will be ob- 
taine<I, impressed on the metal. By immei'sing 
the ci*sl in sliglitly warm water, any adhering eum 
may oe reroovedj and then, if examined by a gmss, 
Ihe writing may easily be read and seen to be per- 
ibet. Aftei'wards, by using common printer^s mk, 
■•apressions may be taken from it, all of which will 
Le Irae facsinalei of the first wiiting. 

' The difficulties in this new applic:ition of the fu- 
wble alloy are, to avoid unefpi.-d thickness in the 
lilate of mttal, which causes it to alter in forn), 

%nd bre;ik under pressure; and to prevent the sur- 

&ce from eiystalfiztng, when the ink will adhere 

irnere it is not required. 

Ctwu firitm fiaible mettU. 
A combination oT three.puits of lead, with 9 of 
Un and 5 of bidmuth, forms an alloy which melts at 
ihe temperature of 197* F. 

In making easts with this and similar alloys, it 
h im^iorumt to use the metal at a teinpcralure us 
low as possible; as, if but a few dcgi*ees elevated. 
Hie water which a<iheies to tbe things fnmi which 
casts are to be taken, forms vapotu*, and produces 
bubbles. The fused metal must be allowed to cOol 
in a tea*eup until just ready to set at the edges, 
and then pour it into the moulds, procuring in this 
way beautiful casts from moulds of wood, oi* of 
other similar substances. When taking impres- 
stuns from gems, setds, &e. tlie fused alloy should 
be placed on paper or paste-board, antl stirred 
alK>ut till it becomes pasty, fix>m cooling, a' whic\ 
moment the ^m, die, or seal, should he sutldeidy 
ilani()ed on it, and a very sharp impression will 

ken l>e obtained. Journal of Science^ No. ^^. 
Metallic injection, 

. Melt together equal parts of bismuth, lead, and 
in, with a sufficient quantity of quicksilver. 

This composition, with the addition of a small 
proportion of mercmy, is used for injecting the 
vessels of many anatomic:il prepanuions; also for 
taking eon'ect casts of various cavities of the body, 
fts tliose of the ear. The animal structure may be 
corroded and separated by means of a solution of 
(lotass in water; and the metallic cast will be pre- 
served in an isolated state. 

For cuiMoJU of electrical macfunevy. 
Melt together in a ci*ucible 2 drachms of zinc 
and 1 of tin; when fused, p^iu' them into a cold 
crucible, containing 5 dracnras of mercur)'. The 
mercury will combine with those metals, and form 
un alloy, (or arpal^am« as it is called,) fit to be 

-uhlwd on tlie cushions which pn*ss the iJute, or 
cylinder of an elecU'icul machine. Before the 
amalgam is applied, it is proper to rub the cushion 
with a mixture of tallow and bees- wax. 
For varnishing f.gnre9. 
Fuse } an ounce of tin, with th^ same quantity 
of bismuth in a crucibl-^t when melted, a(id ^ an 
.Mince o^' mercuiT. WRei perfectly crniibuted. 



take, the mixture from the ftre, aM eeol iL Tfci* 
substance mixed with the white of an egg, forma ^ 
▼ety beautiful tarnish, for plaster ligUTva, In 
To plate looking'glattet. 

This art is erroneouslv termed oitoerinffj for, at 
will be presently seen, tfiere is not a paitiele of 
sliver present in the whole composition. 

On tin-foil, fitly disposed on a flat table, meruh 
ry is to be poureJ, and gentW rubbed witli a hare's 
foot: it soon unites itself with the tin, which thea 
becomes very splendid, or, as the workmen say, la 
mdckened A plate of glass is then eautlously to 
be slid upcn the tin-leat, in such a manner as to 
sweep on the redundant mercuiy, whirh is not in- 
corporated with the tin; leaden weights are then 
to be |)laced on tlie glass, and in a little time the 
quicksilvered tin-foil adheres so firmly to the glass, 
that the weights may be removeil' without any 
danger of its falling on. The glass thus coated is 
a common looking-glass, ^bout 2 ounces of mer» 
eury are sufficient for covering three 8q*iare feet of 
glass. 

The success of this operation depends much on 
the clearness of the glass; and the least diit or dusi 
on its surface will prevent the adhesion of the 
amalgam or alloy. 

liquid fml for tilvering gUua ghbeh, ' 

Melt togetlier 1 ounce of dean leaci, and i ounce 
of fine tin, in a clean iron ladle; then immediately 
add 1 ounce of bismuth. Skim off the dross, re- 
move the ladle from the fire, and before it sett, 
add 10 ounces of quicksilver. Now stir the m hole 
carefully together, taking care not to breathe ovei 
it, as the fumes of the mercury are very peruicioiis 
Pour this through an earthen pipe into the glass 
globe, which turn repeatedly round. 

Another,~-'To 4 ounces of quicksilver, add at 
much tin-foil as will become barely fluid when 
mix?d. Let the globe be clean and warm, and in- 
ject the quicksilver by means of a pii>e at tht 
ai>erture, tumihg it about till it is silvered all 
over. Let the remainder ran out, and liang thr 
globe up. 

Another. — For this purpose, 1 part jof mercmy 
and 4 of tin have bien used; hut it 2 parts of mer- 
cury, 1 of tin, 1 oi lead, and 1 ofbismuth, are molt* 
ed logether, the compound which they form will 
answer tlie nui'pose better: eidier of them must be 
made in an iron ladle, over a dear 5re, and must 
be fi'equeiitly stirred. 

Bath metal. 

Melt together 1 pound of brass, and 4| ounoes 
of spelter. 

Bratt. 

Put 4rJ lbs. of copper into a crucible, expose ii 
to heat m a furnace, and when perfectly fused, add 
1^ lb. ofzine. The metals will combine, forming 
imit generally used alloy, called biass. 

Anotf^\ — For brass which is to be cast into 
plates, from which pans and kettles ai-e to be made, 
and wire is to be drawn, braziers use calamine ot 
the finest sort, instead of pure zinc, and in a great- 
er ^.ropoitioH than when common brass is madti 
generally 56 lb. of calamine to 34 lb. of eoppei. 
Old brass, « hich has been fi*equeiitly exposed tc 
the action of fire, when mixed with the copper am! 
calantine, i-enders the brans far more ductile, and 
fitter fur the inuking of fine wii'e, than it would be 
without it; but tiie German brass, pailic laiiy t|iHt 
of NiU'eniberg, U, when dinwn into wire, said to 
be prefeiaLrie to any made in b^ngl'Mid, fur tin 
strings of musical instruments. 
Piiu'hbeck. 

Put into a cnicible 5 ounces of pure copiier; 
when it is in a state of fusion, add I ounce, ul zinc 
These metkls coinbiiie, forming an mUo)* not un* 
like jeweller's gobf: puui- it into a >uouK! ut mx) 
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Mfe. TUt iB93 «i ««r< for InfiBrior jtvd- 

SoQM UM onlr kalf thi b-quatitity of sine, ia whicK 
proportion the elSo; U more easily worked espe- 
dftltf ID tbe i«ekiiif of jewellery. 

•fiie</keP.-*Melt' together 1 ounce of brass with 
U cr S ounoes of eoiiper, fused under a eoat of 
ebsMiel (lust. 

Mek ti]^et)Mr 3 ouiioea of copper, anu 1 ounee 
if vine: or 8 ounces of brass, and 1 ounce of zinc 

•4Mo/Aer.--Melt in a erucible 4 ounces of cop- 
per, and when fused, add 8 ounces of zinc; they 
will eon&bine and form a verj beautiful awl useful 
liloy, called Priace Rupert's m«JuL 
Bronte. 

MeU in a dean crucible 7 lbs* of pure copper: 
wlwn CiuKd, throw into it S lbs. of zinc^ and 2 lbs. 
ef tin. These metals wU 1 combi ne, forming bronze> 
which, from- the exactness of the impression which 
it UilttfS from a moulU^ has, in ancient and modem 
times, i>een generally used in the formation of 
bufU, o»e<lals, and statues. 

Specfila Qf^de%copn, 



Melt 7 lbs. «t copper, and wlieu fused, add 3 lbs. 
of zinc, and 4 lbs. ottin. These metals will com- 
bine tn form a beautiful aHoy of great lustre, and 
of a light yellow colour, filled to be made into 
^lecida foi' telescopes. Mr Mu'lge used only cop- 
per mid grain tin, m the propoition of % lbs. to 14} 
iiuitees. 

Melt logetlier 118 lb$, of Bristol bniss,.U lbs. 
of uieiter, and 7 Ihs. of block tin. 

•ino/A^^rv-— Melt Uiigetfaer 9 {KU*ts of copper and 
1 putt v,f tin: the abave compoiuiOs are tltose used 
in the maoufaclure of small and great brass guns, 
swivels^ hat. 

The pieces of ordnanpe used bv the besieeers at 
the batUe of Prague, were actually melted by tlie 
frequency of the firing; tlie mixture of which they 
were luade eontain<^ a large portion of lead; it 
would have been less [Hx>ne to melt, and conse- 
quently preferable, had it containe<l none. A mix- 
ture 01 copiier and tin is preferred to pure copper, 
not otily for the castii)g of cannon, but of statues, 
8cc; for pure copper, in running through the 
various [Miits of the mould, would lose so much of 
its heat as to 9et^ or become solid too soon. 
BeU metal 

Mek together 6 parts of copper, and 2 of tin: 
These propoitions are the most approved for bells 
throughout Europe, and in China. 

In tiie uiiiun ot the two metals above mentioned, 
the combination is so complete, that the specific 
gravity of the alloy is greater than that of the two 
metals nncombined. 

.^♦io/A«".— Some bells are made in the propor- 
tion of 10 purts of copper to 2 of tin. It may be in 
general^ observed, that a less proportion of tin is 
used for raaking church bells, than dock bells^ and 
tliat a litUe zinc is added for the bells of repeating 
watches and other small bells. 

Blanc Jied copper. 

Melt together 8 ounces of copper, and \ an ounce 
jf neutral arsenical salt, fused together, under a flux 
composed 6f calcined borax, charcoal dust, and 
fine powder glass. 

CmnposiHon of ancient utatuet, 

According to Pliny, the metal used by the Ro- 
mans for th Jr statues, and fov the plates on which 
they engraved inscriptions, was composed in the 
following manner. They first melted a quantity 
of cop{)cr, into which they put a third of its weight 
of old copper, which had been long in use; to every 
100 lbs. weight of this mixture they added 12J lbs. 
of I*** ail'^'^' cumposed of eqn«l -x**^" '>*'lcad and tin. 



Melt together % dunces of brass and $ auoeMi ol 
spelter. 

Fins coMpin^.of broM^ Uc, 

The principal object in fine casting is to have a 
mould that snail receive a beautiful impressioiv 
ami at the same time sufiiciently adhesive to reatat. 
the force of the fluid metal, that shall neither waih, 
nor be injured by the heat. The sand that eovert 
' or suiTounds the model shoidd be fine close saiuU 
after removing the mould, the model must be faced 
with burnt rottefi stone, and covered with loanw 
each dusted through a bag, and the mould laij 
down upon it — this facing may be repeated, the 
mould must be dried and smoked with a torch, in. 
lieu of vater, the sand is moistened with a solii- 
tion of tartar, or the lees of wine, or with cream of 
tartar. Care must be taken to loosen the bands 
quickly: viz. loosen the firM mould, while the se- 
cond is pouring, &C. On removing the work^ every 
particle of the fiicing should be earefuUr scraped 
from the mould and thrown away. Part the moiuds 
with coal and black rosin. 

GiliEng metal 

Melt together 4 parts of copper, 1 of Bristol old 

brass, and 14 oz. oi tin, to every pound of copper. 

For common Jev/eUen^ i 

Melt .together 9 parts of copper, 1 of Bristol 
old brass, and 4 oz. of tin, tc e^3r/ pound of copper* 

If this alloy is for fine polishing, the tin may be 
omitted, aqd a mixture of lead and antimony sub- 
stituted. Paler polishing metal is maile by reduc« 
ing the copper to two or to one part. 
Yelierw dipping metaL 

Melt together 8 parts of Cneadle bnm, X part ot 
copper, with a little Bristol old brass» and J os^ of 
tin to e^m pound of copper. 

This alloy is almost or the colour, he of gold 
coin. Cheadle brass is the darkest, and gives the 
metal a greenish hue. Old Bristol brass is pale 
and yellow. 

Another, — Good dipping metal may be made ot 
1 pound of copper to 5 joz. of 8|>elter| the copper 
should be tough cake, and not tile. 

When antimony is used instead of tin, it sliould 
be in smaller quantity, or the metal will be brittle. 
Imitation of oilver. 

When copper is melted with tin, about |'oz. of 
Cn to a pound of copper, will make a paie bell- 
metal, they will roll and ring very near to sterling 
silver. 

Ttitama or Britanma metal. 

Melt together 4 oz. of plate brass, and 4 oz. tin. 
When in fusion, add 4 oz. bismuth, and 4 oz. re- 
{Tul us of antimony. 

This is the hardening, which is to be added ai 
discretion to melted tin, until it has the requisite 
colour and hardness. 

Another. — Melt together 2 lbs. of plate brass, 8 
lbs. of a mixture of copper and arsenic, either by 
cementing or melting, 2 lis. of tin, 2 lbs. of bis- 
muth, and 2 lbs. regulus of antinicny. 

This is to be added at discretion, to melt%>d tin. 

Another. — Melt together I lb. of copper, 1 lb. 
tin, and 2 lbs. regulus of antimony, with or. with- 
out a little bismuth. 

Anothei\ — Melt together 8 oz. Shruff brass^ 8 
lbs. regulus of antimony, and 10 lbs. tin. 

This is fit for use as Briunnia metal. 
' German tutama. 

Melt together 2 drachms of copper, 1 oz. of re- 
gulus of antimony, and 12 oz. of tin. 
Spanish tutania. 

To 8 oz. of sci-ap iron or steel, at a white heal, 
add I lb. of untimony in small pcrtions, with 3 or.. 
of nitre. Melt and harden 1 lb. ot tin with 8 oa 
of this compound. ^ 
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^Sfwther.-^MeM lofeiber 4 oz. of antimony. 1 
11%. crsenie, and 2 lbs. tin. ThU eompoun(f is 
resifW for use. The first of these Spanish alloys 
wvuld be a beautiful metal, if arsenio were added. 
Esigeitroom tiUama. 
Molt together 4 paits copiier, 8 partt regukit of 
aHClmon;, and 1 pait birmutn. 

When added to lOU parts of tin, this compound 
vill he rejtdv for use. 

jtiudtienU metal for tinning. 
To 1 lb. of malleable ii*on, at a white heat, add 
5 OS. regiilos of antimony, and 94 lbs. of the put est 
Molucca tin. 

This alloy polishes without the blue tint, and is 
Gree from l^aa or arsenic. 

Soltlerfor •tedjoiiUt, 
Take of fine silver, 19 pennyweights, eopper, t 
(lo. Mid brass, % do. Melt these under a uoat of 
^lareoal dust. 

This solder possesses several advantages over the 
oanal spelter solder, or brass, wiien employed in 
soldering cast steely &M. as it tuses with less heat, 
and iu whiteness has a UeAter appeamnse than 
brass. 

BroMt wlikrfor irw. 
Thin piatea of brass fune to be melted between 
the pieces that ai^ to be joined. If thti work be 
very fine^ as when two leaves of a brol^en saw are 
to l>e bvsxeti togeUier, cover it with pulverized bo- 
rax, meHed with water; ihat'lt may incoi*porate 
with the brsss powder which is added to it : the 
piece avA be then exposed to the fire w'thout 
touching tbts coals, and heated till the brass is seen 
toruQ. 

SShfor 99iUerfor ieweUaw*, 
Mvit togetlier 19 |kcany weights of fine silver ;' 
copper, 1 (M^uy weiglit ) aiM bras%, tO pen^y* 
weights. 

iHlver vtlMeF for pieHimr^ 
Melt together IQ pean}: weights d brass, and X 
««. of piii^ silveir, 

Mek together of pure gold, 12 pennyweights ; 
pm-e silver; 2 pennyweights ; and copper, 4penn}^ 
weii^hts. 

Utefnl aUoy of^old vnth platinum. 

Put into a clean crucible 7 ditichras and a half of 
pure gold, and when peifcctly melted, throw in 
half a drachiu of pUttnum. The two metals will 
combine intimately, forming an alloy r.ilher whiter 
than pui*e gold, but remarkably ihictile and elastics 
it is also less i)erislMble ths<n pure gold or jewel- 
lers' gold ; but more i*e8dily fusiule tliau that 
metal. 

These excellent equalities must render this alloy 
an object of great iiitercsl to workers iu metiils. 
For Mprings^ wliere steel cannot be used, it will 
prove exceedingly advantageous. 

It is a curious cii*cumstance, that the alloy of gold 
and platinum is soluble in nilr.c acid, whivli does 
uot act on either ot'tlie metuls, in a seiiarate state. 
it is remarkable, too, that the alloy has veiy nearly 
tiie colour of platinum, even when comi>o8ed of 
elevea pails oi gold to one. of the former metal. 
Rin^ gold. 

Melt together of Spanish cupper, 6 pennyweights 
and 12 grains ; fine silver, 2 i>enuyweit|[ht8 and 16 
gniins, to one ounce five penny weiglitsot gold coin. 
This is woitii about 3/. per ounce. 

GoUlfrom 35a. to 40«. per ounce. 

Melt togcUier 8 ounces 8 penny wei^lits of Spa- 
oisli copjicr, 10 pennyweights of fine silver, to one 
ounce of gold coin. 

Manlieim'ffoltl, or timilor. 

Melt top^ether 3 ounces and a hali of copper, one 
3unce and a half oi •u'atjs, and iS gmus of pure 



I^reparatwn ^ffiSk. 

Foils are tho plates or lea%es of metal that «rt 
piit under stones, or compositions ia^imitbasB af 
stoics, when they are set 

The intention of foils is either to inerease tfi« 
lusti-e or play of the stones, or more generally tQ 
improve the colour, b^ giving an additional ioree 
to the tinge» wheUier it be natural or ailificial, fav 
tha of a ground of the same hue, which the fotl i« 
in this case made to be. 

l^iere are consequently two kinds of foils \ th« 
one is oulourlMs, whei*e the effect of giving lustM 
or play to the stone is produced by the polish of 
the suifacc, which makes it act as a mirror, and,bT 
reflecting tJie light, pi<event8 tha* deadness whtcii 
attends the having a duller ground under the stone, 
and brings it, by the double refraction of the light 
that i» caused, nearer to the effect of the diamond. 
The other is coloured witli some pigment or staio 
of the same hue as the stone, or of some othcv 
which is intended tn modify and change the hue of 
the stone in some degree ; as, where a yellow foR 
may be nut under green, which is too much ineli* 
ning to trie blue, or under erimson, where it is de- 
sired to have the appearance more orange or sear* 
let ^ 

Foils may he made of co|>per or tin \ and silver 
has been sometimes used, wiih which it has been 
advised, fbr some pori>oses, to mix gold ; but thfl 
expense of either is needless, as copper may h« 
made to an&wer tSie same end. 

To prepare copper f^fbil^, 

Wheie coloured foils are wanted, oopper nmf 
therefore be best used, and may be prepared (br lA 
purpose, by the following means. 

Take coy^ier plates beaten to a proper thtcknesa^ 
and pass tliem betwixt a pair of nne steel rotters 
vet^y close set« and draw them as thin aP Is possi^ 
ble to retain a pi'Oi,>er tenacity* Polish them with 
very fine whiting, or rotten stone, till they shine, 
and have as much briglitness as can be given them| 
and tl&ey will then be fit to receive the colour. 
To vfhiten foila. 

Where tlie- yellow, or ranier orange-eolour of 
the ground would be injurious to the effect, as.in. 
the case of purples, or crimson red, the foils should 
be whiteneu, which may be done in tlie following 
manner. 

.Take a small quantity of silver, and dissolve it iq 
aquafortis^ and then put bits of copper into the so- 
lution, and precipitate the silver; which being 
done the fluid must be poured off, and fresh water 
added to it, to wash away all the remainder of the 
first fluid ; after which the silver must be dried, an 
equal weight of ci'eam of taitar and common salt 
must then be ground with it, till the wliole be re« 
duced to a veiy fine powder ; and with this mix« 
ture, the foils, being first sliglitly moistened, must 
be rubbed by the finger, or a bit of linen rag, till 
they be of the degree of whiteness desired; after 
which, if it appear to be wanted, tlie polish mu^he 
refreshed. 

Tlie tin foils are odIj used in the case of coIoft|r» 
less stones, wliere quicksilver is employed \ and 
they may be drawn out by the same rollers, but 
need not be fuilher pohshed, so that effuct is pix>- 
duced by otiier means in this case. 
Foils for crystals^ pebbles^ or paste, to give the ht9» 
tre and play of diamonds. 

The manner of preparing foils, so as to give co- "^ 
lom'less stones the greatcbt debtee of play and lus* 
tre, is by raising so high a polish or smoothness oo 
tlie sui^ce, as to ^ive them the effect of a mirror, 
which can only be done, in a perfect manner, by 
the use of quicksilver, applied in tlie same geiteral 
wn^ as in tlie case of looking-glass. The iiirUio«i 
by which it may be best permrmcd is as f lU'mi. 

H 
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T^km letrei of tin, premired in tKe same manner 
AS for silverinr lookin^iasses, and cut them into 
small pieeea or so«h size as to cover the surface of 
tfie soelcets or the stones that are to be set. Laj 
Aree of these then, one upon another, and having 
moistened the inside of the socket vith thin gun*- 
w»ter, and suffered it to become again so dry, that 
only a slight stickiness remains, put the Uiree 
pieeet of leaves, lying on each other, into it, and 
adapt them to the surface in as even a manner as 
posftkMe. Wlien this is done, heat the socket, and 
nil it with warm Quicksilver, wliich must be suf- 
fered to continue m it three or four minutes, and 
then gently poured ou^« The stone must then be 
tlirust into the socket, and dosed with it, care 
having been taken to |;ive such room for it that' it 
may enter without stripping off the tin and quick- 
silver from any part ot the furnace. Ttie work 
diould be well closed it>und the stone, to prevent 
the tin and quicltsilver contained in the socket from 
being shaken out by any violence. 

l*he lustre of stcnes set in this manner will con- 
tinue longer than when they are set in the common 
way, as the cavity round them being filled, tliere 
will be no passage found for moisture, which is so 
injurioos to the wear of stones treated in any other 

This kind of foil likewise gives some lustre %o 

glass or other transparent matter, wliich has little 

of itself; but to stones or pastes, that have some 

share of play, it gives a most beautiful brilliance. 

To colour Jbilt, 

Two methods liave been m vented for colouring 
foils: the one by tinging the sur£ice of the copper 
of the colour requii^u by means of smoke, tlie 
oiher by staining or painting it with some pigment 
or other colouring substance. 

rhe colours used for (xunting foils may be tem- 
pered with either oil, water rendered duly viscid 
vjf gum arabic, size, or varnish. Where deep co- 
lours are wanted, oil is most proper, because some 
pigments become wholly transparent in it, as lake, 
or Prussian blue; but yellow and green may be 
better laid on in varnish, as these coloui^ may be 
bad in perfection from a tinge wholly dissolved in 
nirit of wine, in the same manner as in the case 
C« lacquers; and the most beautiful green is to be 
produced by distilled verdigrise, which is a^it to 
lose its colour and turn black with oiL In com- 
mon cases, however, any of the colours may be, 
with least trouble, laid on with isinglHSS size, in 
the same manner as the glazing coToui^ used in 
miniature painting. 

Huby colour$. 

For red, where the ruby is to be imitated^ car- 
mine, a Htlle lake used in isinglass size, or shell- 
lac varnish, is to be employed, if the glass or paste 
be of a full crimson, verging towards the purple;^ 
but if the glass incline to the scarlet, or orange,' 
very bright lake (that is, not purple] may be used 
alone in oil. 

Garnet red. — ^Forthe garnet red, dragon's blood 
dissolved in seed-lac varnish may be used; and for 
the vinegar garnet, the orange lake, tempered with 
ihell-lac vai-nish, will be found excellent. 

Amethytt. — ^For the amethyst, lake, with a little 
Prussian blu", used with oil, and very thinly spread 
on the foil, will completely answer the end. 

Blue. — ^For blue, where a deep colour, or the 
^fcct of the sapphire is wanted, Prussian blue, 
that is not too deep, should .be^ used in oil, and it 
should be spread more or less tliinly on the foil, 
according to the Tightness or deepness of .which the 
colour is recpiired to be. 

Eagle marine. — For the ea^le marine, common 
fcrdigrise, with a little Prussian blue, tempered in 
•h(iU4ao varnish, may be used. 



iV/ow.— Where a lull yellow tt detSt«d, ilic 
foil may be coloured with yellow lacijuer, laid cm 
as for other purposes; and for the slighter coiooi 
of topazes the burnish and foil itselt will be suffi- 
ciently strong witlraut any addition. 

Gf^n. — ^For green, where a deep hue Is required, 
the crystals of verdigribe, tempered in shell-lae 
varnish, should be used, but where the emerald it 
to be imit'ited, a little yellow lacquer should b« 
added, to bring the colour to ft truer gi^een, and 
less verging to the blue. 

Other coToure. — ^The stones of more diluted co- 
lour, such as the ametliyst, topaz, vinep;ar-gamet, 
and eagte-marine, may be very cheaply imitated b} 
transparent white glass or paste, even without folia 
This is to be done by tempering the colours abovs 
enumerated with turpentine and mastic, and paint> 
ing die socket in iirhich the counterfeit stone is to 
be set with the mixture, the socket and stone itself 
being previously heated. In this case, however, 
the stone should be immediately set, anil the socket 
closed upon it before tlie mixture cools and grows 
hard. The orahge lake above-mentioned was in- 
vented for this purpose, in which it has a beautiful 
effect, and was used with SJ'eat success by a con- 
siderable manufacturer. The colour It produces 
is that of the vinegar-garnet, which It affords with 
gi'eat brightness. The colours before directed to 
be used in oil should be extremely well eround in 
oil of turpentine, and tempered with old nut or 
poppy oil; or, if time can be |;iven for the diying, 
with strong fat oil; diluted with spirit of turpen- 
tine, which will gain a fine polish of itself. 

The colours use<I in varnish should be likewise 
thoroughly well ground and mixt; ai i, in the case 
of the dragon's blood in the seed-lac varnish and 
the lacquer, the foils should be warmed before they 
are laid out. All the mixtures should be laid on 
the foils with a broad soft brush, which must be 
passed from one end to the other, and no piut 
should be crossed, or twice gone oyer, or, at least, 
not till the first coat can be dry; when, if the oo- 
iQur do not lie strong enough, a second coat may 
be given. 

GILDING, SILVERING, AND TINNING. 

To gUd rtoM and porceUdn. 
Drinking, and other glasses are sometimes eilt 
on their edges. This is done, either by an adhe* 
sive varnish, or by heaL The varnislvis preitared 
by dissolving in boiled finseed oil an equal weight 
either of copal or amber. This isto be diluted by 
a proper quantity of oil of turpentine, so ns to be 
applied as thin as possible to the parts of the glass 
intended to be gilt When this is done, which 
will be in about *i4 houra, Uie glass is to be. placed 
in a stove, till it is so warm as almost to biini the 
fingers when handled. At tliis tcmiieratura, the 
varnish will become adhesive, and a piece of leaf- 
gold, aimlied in the usual way, will immeiliaiely 
stick. Sweep off the sui>erHuous portions of the 
leai*; and when quite cold, it may be burnished, 
taking care to. interpose a piece of very tliiu iiai^er 

I Indian paper) between the gf>ldandthe burnisher. 
i the varnish is very good, tliis is tiie best metliod 
of gilding glass, as tlie gold is thus fixed on more 
evenly, than in any other way. 

Anotlier meihod. — It often happens, when . the 
varnish is but indifferent, tiiat by repeated washiru| 
the gold wears off: on this account tne piiiutice of 
burning it in, is sometimes had recourse to. 

For this purpose, some gold powder is ground 
with borax, a:id in this state applied to the cleau 
surface of the glass, by a cateel*s liair pencil; wh'sii 
quite dry, tlie glass is put ^nto a stove heated ur 
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tlie CNMMraMM «t' an aoneAUnf^ oven; the 
^ni bums off, and the borax, by Titrifving, ce- 
mentt the gold with g^reat firmness to tne glass; 
after vbieh it may be burnished. The gilding upon 
porcelain is in I'ke manner fixed by heat and the 
ate of borax; and this Icind of ware being neither 
Innsparent nor liable to soften, and thus to be in- 
jered in its form in a low-red heat, is free from 
the risk and injury which tlie finer and more fusi- 
hle kinds of glass are apt to sustain from such treat- 
meiiL Poreelaia and otiier wares may^ be platinized, 
silvered, tinned, and bronzed, in a similar manner. 
To gild leaiher. 

In order to impress gilt figure% letters, and 
■^er marks upon leather, as on the eovers of books, 
edgings for doors, he. the leather must first be 
dusted over with very finely powdered yellow resin, 
or roastieh gum. The iron tools or stamps are 
now arranged on a rack before a elear fire, so as to 
be well healed, without beeoming red hot If the 
tools are lettert, they have an alphabetieal ar- 
rangement on the rack. Each letter or stamp must 
be tried as.to its heat, by imprinting its mark on 
the raw aide of a piece of waste leather. A little 
practice will enable the workman to judge of the 
heat. The tool is now to be pressetl downwards 
on the gold leaf; whicb will of course be indented, 
* and show the figure imprinted on it. The next 
letter or stamp is now to be taken and stamped in 
like. manner, and so on with the others; taking 
care to keep the letters in an even line with each 
other, like those in a book. By this operation, th^ 
resin is melted; consequently the gold adhere* to 
the Jeatber; the superfluous gold may then be rub- 
bed off by a cloth, the gilded impressions remain- 
ing on the leather. In this, as in every other ope^ 
ration, adroitness is acquirad by practice. 

The cloth alluded to should be slightlv greasy, 
to retain the gold wi|)ed otf; (otherwise there will 
be great waste in a few months,) the cloth will 
thus be soon completely saturated or loaded with 
the gold. Whcm this is the case, these cloths are 
gBMerally sold to the refiners, who burn them and 
I'ecovcr the gold. Some of the^e aflford so much 
gold by burning, as to be worth from a guinea to a 
zuiaea' and a half. 

i b gitd wnting9, drawitiffi, Uc* on paper or parch- • 
metU. 

Letters written on vellum or paper are gilded in 
Jhvee ways: in the first, a little size is mixed with 
the ink, and the letters are written as usual; when 
tliey are dry, a slight degree of stickiness is pro- 
ihused by breathing on them, upon which ihq gold 
le«f is immediately applied, and by a little pres- 
sare may be made to adhere with sufficient nrtn- 
nesa. in the second method, some white-lead or 
ehiilk is ground up with strong size, and the let- 
ter* anfpade with this by means of a brush: when 
the mmure is almost dry, the gold leaf may be 
Imd on, and afterwards burnished. The last me- 
thod is to mix up some gold powder with size, and 
to form the letters of this by means of a brush. 
It is supposed titat this laUer method was lliat used 
>y the monks in illuminating their missals, psal- 
ters, and rubrics.' 

7b gild the edgee of paper. 

The eilges of the leaves of books and letter paper 
are' giUed, whilst in a horizonul position in the 
t>ookbinder*8 press, by first applying a composition 
fbi*med of four parts of Armenian bole, and one of 
eamlied Mi^, ground together with water to a 
proper consistence, and laid on by a brush with the 
white of an egg. This coating, when nearly diy, 
is smoothed by the burnisher, which is generally 
a erookcfd piece of agate, very smooth, and fixed 
in a handle. It is then slq^htly moistened by a 
sponge dipped in .dean water. <«tKl 9«iHc«rKed in the 



The gold leaf is now taken apoi« a pleee 

of cotton from the leathern cushion, and applied 
on the moistened surface. When dr^, it is to bn 
burnished by rubbing th$ agate over it repeati^dly 
from end to end, taking care not to wound the suiy 
fiioe by the point of toe burnisher. A' piece cmT 
silk or India paper is usually interposed between 
the gold and the burnisher. 

Cotton wo<d is generally used by bookbinders to 
take the leaf up from the cushion; beiag the best 
adapted for the purpose on account of its pliabiii' 
ty, smoothness, softness, and slight moistness. 
To gild eilk, oadn, ivory ^ ^c, by hydrogen ga$. 

Immerse a piece of white satin, silk, or ivory in 
a solution of nitro*muriate of gold, in the propor* 
tion of one part of the nitro-muriate to three of 
distilled #ater. Whilst the substance to b«- gilded 
is still wet, immerse it m a jar of hydrogen gas; 
it will soon be covered by a complete coat of gold. 

Another method— The foregoing experiment 
may be very prettily and advantageously varied as 
follows:— Pamt flowers or other ornaments with a 
very fine camel hair pencil, dipped in the above 
mentioned solution or gold, on pieces of silk, satin, 
kc kc &e. and hold them over a Florence flask, 
from which hydrogen gas is evolved, dui-ing tlie 
decomposition of uie wkter by sulphuric acid and 
iron filings. The painted flowers, &c. in a few 
minutes, will shine with all the splendour of the 
purest gold. A coating of this kind will not tar- 
nish on exposure to the air, or in washing 
Oil gilding on wood 

The wood must first be covered, or primed, by 
two or three coatings of boiled linseed oil and car- 
bonate of lead, in orde^ to fill up the pores, and 
conceal the irre^larities of the surface, occasiocn 
ed by the veins in the wood. When the priminu 
is quite dry, a thin coat of gold-size must be laia 
on. This is prepared by grinding together some 
red oxide of lead with the thickest dr>'ing oil that 
can be procured, and the older the better, that it 
may work freelvj it is to be mixed, previously to 
being used, with a little oil of turpentine, till it if 
brought to a proper consistence. If the gold-size 
is good, it will be sufficiently dry in twelve hou1*s, 
more or less, to allow tlie artist to proceed .to tho 
last part of the process, which is the application of 
the gold^ For this purpose a leaf of gold is spread 
on a cushion (formed by a few folds of flannel se- 
cured on a piece of wood, about eisht inches square 
by a tight covering of leather,) and is cut into strips 
of a proper size by a blunt pallet knife ; each iitnp 
being tlien taken upon the point of a fine brush, 
is applied to the part intended to be eilded and is 
then gently pressed down by a ball of soft cotton , 
the gold immediately adheres to the stickv surfaca 
of the size, and after a few minutes, the dexterous 
Bpplicatioa of a lar^e camel's hair brush sweepi 
away the looee particles of the goid-leaf without 
dis^urbine the rest. In a day or two the size will 
be com^Setely dried, and the opemtion will b« 
finished. 

The advantafnes of this method of gilding are 
that it is very simple, very durable, and not leadi 
ly iniured by chai^[es of weather, even when ex 
posed ID the open air ; and when soiled it may be 
cleaned by a little warm* water and a soft brush r 
its chief eropkiyment is ii. outdoor work. Its dia> 
advantage is, that it cannot be burnished, and there- 
fore wants the high lustre produced by the follow 
ing method: 

7b^t2(f 5y burnishing. 

This operation is cluefly perfor.ned on pictt3>» 
frames, moiUdines, headings, and fine stucco work 
The surface to be gilt must be carefully covered 
with a strong size, made by boiling down pieces d 
white leather, or clippings of parchment, till thef 
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«« rcdcftfedto/ft ^dff>%f thit coining bilng dried, 
^ght or ten iffore mtiflt be applied, eonngtlii^ of 
the same site, rtiixed w«tli Hue Pftrit plaster or 
DHnhed ^dialk; when a MfllieieHt fmmber of layers 
);ave hetti put oa, taiymr aoaordtngf to the nature 
of the woriL, and the irtiMe n teeame quite 'dr^, • 
moderatelv thiok hiyer HMial be aMlied, ootnposed 
of size and Armenian bol^, or yeMow oxide of lead: 
while this last is yet moist, the gold leaf is to be 
put on in the usual manner; it wilt JitatntitAteiy 
mShtre on befrng pressed by the cotton baH, and 
before the site is beeome perfeetiy dry, ^vose paria 
whieh arc Intended to be the moat brilliant are to 
be earefully bumislied by an agate or a dog-tooth 
fixed in a handle. 

In order to save the hiboiir of bimiiabing, it la a 
common, bat bad pnuAiee, slightly to bih'nisfa the 
brilliant parts, and to deaden the reat by drawing 
a brash orer them dipped in size; the requirea 
aontrast bt^tween the polished and the unpoliilied 
rold is indeed thus obtained; but the general effect 
tsmueh mferior to that prcrduced in the regular 
way, and the smallest drop of water &llin^ on the 
tfaeed part occasions a stain. This kind ol gilding 
aan only be applied on In-door work; at rain, and 
eten a considei'able demo of dampness, %riH 6oea» 
tion the gold to peal ^. When dirty, H may be 
deaned by a soft brusti, with hot spirit of wine, or 
oil of turpetnine. 

MaetiHff, 

The parts to be ^umiahcd (in glldifig on metals) 
being covered with the usual j^tarclin^y the piece 
It fattened by fire iron wires to the enp of an iron 
rod; it is then to be hii^hly heated utrttl the guard* 
log becomes brown, when the gilding will be fennd 
to nave acquired a fine gold colour. It is now to 
be covered with a roixtui^ of common salt, nitre, 
and alum, liqui^fled in the water of eryataliisatson 
they contain; the piece is to be carried ag|ain to 
tkk*i lire, and heated until the saline coating is in a 
•st»te of fusion, and becomes nearly traRS{Hirent, 
wneu it must be withdrawn and suddenly plunged 
uito cold water, which remove** both eoatmg and 
guarding. Dip it afterwards in very xoeak nitric 
acid, and wash it repeatedly in several separate 
tubs of water. It may be dried either by exnosutv 
to air, or ffmtly wiping it with clean, aort, dry 
tinea. 

To gUd coppet^ £^. bytmalgom. 

Immerse a verv clean bright piece of copper in 
• diluted solution of nitrate of mercury, isy the 
affinity of copper for nitric i.cld, the mereunr will 
be preupi«nt«:ai now spread the amalgam of f^ld, 
rather thinly, over the coat of mcreunr just given 
to the copi«er. This coat unites with the amoleam, 
but of course will remain on the copper. Now 
^aoe the piece or pieces so operated on in a deah 
o%^eB or furnace, wnere there is no amjke. If the 
heat ic a little greater than 660% tlie mercury of 
Ifae amalgam will be volatilised, and the copper 
will be beautifully gilt. 

1o the large waf of gildlog, the fuiwnes 9r^ so 
dontnved that the voTatiUzed mercury is again 
aondeased, and preserved for furtlier us^ so that 
Ibefe is no loss la the oficration. Thcce is alao a 
MHitrivance by which the vtdutile particles tiA' omp- 
«iry are pi'evenled from iirjuring the gildtrSb 
T»tiU9tB9L 

Pom* some of the etheKal siriutioii of ^Id into 
a wine glass, and dip therein tlie blade of • new 
pen-knife, lancet, or razor; withdraw the instru- 
ment, and allow the eilier to evaporate. The blade 
will be found to be covered by a veiy b^nitiful 
#oat of gold. A dean rag, or small pteee of very 
dry s^ionge, may be dipped in the ether, and used 
to moisten the blade, with the same result 

In this case there ia no occasion to pour the 



liquid hfto a glass, wM^Ai rmM 'ViiMNn«lfiA3t>'iooa 
by evaporatimi; but Uk* mg fr spoagit may he 
moistened by it, by applying either to the mstttk 
of the pMaL This eoatmg of gold will iwmai* en, 
the ateel for a great length of tiraie^ and wiM ffitat^ 
9etv% 4ft fiwn raatingi. 

This is the way in which ssrord* and othnr •«*• 

leryare ornamented. Laneeta toojaro in this wn^ 

gilded with great advamtage, to secure theib from 

mat. / 

CMd pvmderfir giUing^. 

Grold powder may be prepared in three dy&sa^ 
ent ways:~put into an eaithcn mortar some gold 
lei^ with n little honey or thick gam-water, sfnd 
grind the nuKturc till the gohl ia reduced to edi- 
tremely minute particles* When this is done^ « 
little warm water will wash out the honey ot* gam, 
leaving the gold behind ma pulverulent slala. 

.^fiorA^.— Another way is, to dissolve pure-g^dj 
(or the leaf,) in mtro^munatitt acid, atid dien to 
precipiute it by a piee^ of aopfiei^ or by a selntion 
of sulphate of iron. The preotpctabe ( if by copper, ) 
must be digested in distdled vinegar, and timn 
washed, (by pouring water over itre{)Qdledlgr,)and 
dried. This precipitate will be in the form ^f a 
verr ftne powder: it works better, nod is mure 
easily bimiished than gold leaf ground with honey 
ae above. i * 

^inothet*.-^T\ie bedt method of psepm-ing gold 
potrder, is by heating a prepared, amalgam mgokt^ 
in an open clean crucible, ^and continuing the stroM 
heat until the whole of ^e mercury in evaporaiec^ * 
at the same time constantly stirriii^ the analgana 
with a glass rod. When the nAeraui^ fatis eom* 
pletely left the etdd, the remaining powder ia tm 
be ground in a Wedgwood's mortar, with a litlto 
water, and afterwards dried. It 4« then fit for use. 

Although the last mode of operating has been 
here given, the opeiator cannot be too much ra» 
minded of the danger attending the suUimatiou of . 
mercury. In the .small way here described, it ia 
imi)OSBible to o\)erst(e without danger; it is them* 
fore better to prepare K n::oording to the former 
directions, tlian t« risk the health by the latter. 
To eowr bara iff copper, &o, iMth gMy to at to k€ 
rolled Old into tftee$t, 
•This method of gildhiir was tnvetitnd by Mr 
Turner of Birraii^haro. Mr Turner firat preparea 
ingots or pieces of cop)>er or brass, in 'cnnivnieat 
lengths and sizes. He then deans them frnm itt- 
ptif ity, and makea their aurfisces level, and prt^ 
pates plates of pare gold, or gx^ mixed with n 
portion of alloy, of the same-sine as tiw ingots of 
metal, and of suitaljle thickness. Having placed n 
piece of gold upon an in^ intended to be idated, 
he hammers aiKl eompresses them bo^i together, 
so thdt thev'may have their suKhaes as nnarfy 
equal to each other aspossiUe; atkd (hen bi^s theoa 
together with wire, in order to keep then in thn 
same position during tlie -proeess required to ai6- 
taeh them. Afksrwards he t«kos sUver filinga^ 
wliieh he mixes with borax, t04Mstst the fkaioii.of 
the sliver. This mixture lie lavs upon the edge of 
the plate of gold, and next to inie in^ot of metaL 

Having thus pi'cpai'ed the two bodnta, ho plnoen 
them on a fire in a Move or luniace, where they 
remain until the silver and borax {daeed aion|^ th« 
edges of the mecaH mek, and niAil the ndheaion 
of the gold with the metal is {lerfect. He then 
takes the ingot onrefally out tif the stoi^ Hy this 
process the mgot is plated with gold, nad prapnred 
ready for ndlinghito sheets^ 

To tikftt^ ctpper tngtUa. 

The principal diAculties- in plating copper i«k» 

gOts are, to bring the sHrtaees of the copper tttwi 

silver itito fuaton at the same time^ and to prevriH 

the cop<«»^ <¥»*tp «<«ding: fior wbiMi mwpaoof ihisr * 
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■ft! yaaki. TIte'ifiri&M of lilK6'«mMe¥ Oh #Iri^ the 
tttVctis to befbcedmwt beiliade ffM bf filing, and 
AotM be left rough. The slltrer is first tniieftled, 
•hd' ftflerwtydy trifckled ih wedt nrfrit of salt; it is 
nliilhhed, tkid then MMMd'on tne sutface to bo 
fitted on titer eoppet^. These* pt^^avod surfaces 
iM-Aitoinl^'iiiMi a ioitttibii of »0fa3t, or stfewed 
#ftB fine Mrwdbt^ hattdt itself, and then eotifitted 
*if e($nthr€ irith esteh other, br bittding^ wir«. 
When tiief are exposedtiya safltcient degfeie Of 
iieat, the ffvoL eaosesthe soffaoiis to fuse At &e same 
ttme , and after they become cold, the/ ale found 
fitmly united* 

C<^piper mrf Kkei^rise be' plated by heating it;, 
and burnishing leaf-silver upon it; so .may iron and 
brass. This process is called French plating. 
To gild in eolours. 

The-j t^ncipal colours of gold for lading ate i*d;i 
p ^en; LUd yellotr. Th^se should be Itept in dif* 
RVifcnt uttldgBms. The part which h tb remain of 
(he'first colour, is to be stopped off with a conmo^ 
sitito of ch«dk and gftie; the tarieCy requirea is 
produced bt gliding the unstopped parts with the 
pro^ annlgam; aeeortiiilg to thj usual mode of 
grlmng. 

Sometinies the «Ttis3giini iSarpplfed to the surface 
Jn be ^It, without any quit^i^ie, by spreading it 
with aqua: fortis^ but this diepeiias on the same prin*^ 
dtple as a previous qui ekiiig. 

OfrdaH^l(Bf^. 

Eqrtal^ paifs of sal-sMmotiiac and* corrosire wSb* 
limate, are dfssohred' in sOirit of* nitre, and a solu^' 
tion of gold made witii this raenstrttm. The silver 
t brushed over with it, which fs' turned black, but 
ifn exposure to a red heat, it a^^stimes the colour of 
gold. 

x9 cn$tn>l'Vf gbufii/i o^vct T^gUt, 

Take an aquai^ii, composed' of two parts of 
aitrous acid, and one of mAfnie add; or of one part- 
-of sal-ammoniac, and four pattsof aqua fortis; let 
the gold be granulated, putibtb a sufficient quanti-^ 
rr of this menstruum, and eicposed to a moderate 
dtgree of heat During the solution an efTbrves- 
ceiice takes place, and it acquires a beautifid yel- 
Jow colour, which becomes more ami more intense, 
tW it has a golden or even orange colOur. When 
the menstruum is saturated, it is very dear and trans*- 
(Ai'^nt. 

TorgiOtirtm er'Hedtmha tohukn tf gold: 

Make a' solution of S ounctft' of nitre' and cottii-' 
ntbh ssit, vHth S oUOceS'of crudb alum in a sufll- 
deift quantity of water; dissolve half an Otlnce of 
gold thhily plstted and cot; ahd afterwards evatHV 
rate to dryness. Difi;est the residuum in rectified 
spirit of wine or etner, which will perfectly ab- 
stract the gold. The iron is brushed overwidi 
tfiHs solution and becomes immediately gilt 
To gUdy b$ dMohdng gold in aqua regtdi 

Pine linen rags are soaked in a saturated solQ^ 
tioii of gold in aOua regia, gently dried, and after- 
wards burnt vto tinder. The instance to be rilt 
ukost he well polished; a' piece of cork is first cup- 
ped into a solution of common salt in water, and 
afterwards into the tinder, which is well rtMied 
oh the surfkce of the metal to be gih, and the gold 
appears in all its metifflic lustre. 

Amalgam ofgold^ in the large wag, 

ft quantity of (quicksilver Is put into » crucible' 
or iron ladle, which is lined with clay and exposed 
to heat till it begins to Smoke, l^e gold to be 
nflted ahoufd be previously gninulatedL and heated 
r^ hot, when* it should be added to tlie nuiclcNl- 
rbf, and sthred about with an iron rod till it is i)er- 
i««tly dissolved. If there rfiotdd be any supcrflw- 
«uS mijreury, it may* be sepisraeed by passing it 
Jli^^h clcati'toft teftther; arfil the remaining aAui|J> 



gam will Ik^the eoniliste«ic« f€ Winter, t«Nl«ea»» 
tain AboM' three pttrts of mereuiy to one of gold 
7b gild bu a/medgamattmu 
The^ ihetsA to be rilt is previously well clesaw4 
OR its surface, by baling it in a weak pickle, whicis 
it a very diktte nitrous acid* A quantity of m]<» 
fbtfif it' poured ihto an earthen vessel, and quick 
silver put therein; when a sufRcieitt csiaMtity oC 
mercuiy* is dissolved', (be a:4lelet to be gilt »re 
pur ihto the solutmn, and tarred about wftl a 
bfu^ till they become white. This is «alled'(|oi ^h*- 
ing.< Bat, as during quickiog by this nBCde^ an- «« 
i(9ii» vtipoqr eontinuaHy aris^ which ptoves very 
liyurious to the health of the wotkmaii, they liavtl 
adopted anothet^ method, by whieh they, iiv a gretf 
measure, avoid that danger. 'Mitey aoW dissolve 
the quicksilver in a* bcttw Oontaining aqua (brtis, 
and letaveit in the opewaip during the sriution^ so 
that the noxious vapour escapes into the air. Then 
a litde of this solution is poured- into » basin,, antf 
with a brush dipped thensn, they stroke over the' 
surface of the metal to be gilt, Which immediately 
becomes quieked; The amalgam it new applied 
by one of the following methodsc-^ vie. • 

tst By pvoportioning^ i| to die quantity of arti- 
cles to be gr1% and putUng them into a white IkSt 
together, woi'klngthem^faout with a soft brush, till 
the amalgam is uniformly spread. 

Or, Sdly. By applying a portion of the amalgam 
' upon one part, and sprewling it on the svrfiioe, if 
flal4 by Working it about with a hard^ brush* 
. The work thus managed is put into'ii pan, aad 
exposed to a gentle* degree of heat; when it oeeomes 
hot, it is' frequently put into a hat, and worketi 
. about with a painter's large brush, to prevent ub 
' irreffular dissipation of the mercury, till, at last, tti 
' aulcksilver isr entirely dissipated by a repetition ol 
me heat, and the- gold is attached to the suifaceo^ 
the metal. This gilt sur&ce is well cleaned b} i 
wire brush', and then artists heighten the ecAour o' 
the goM by the application of various composiuotts . 
this part of the process is called cokmif^. 
To rnhter Inf heai. 
Dissolve an ounce of pore silver in aqua fortis, 
and precipitate it with common saltf to whlcn 
add f lb. of sal ammoniac, sandiver, and white vi- 
triol, and ^ oz. of sublimaie. 

Anotlier tneMoc/.*- -Dissolve an ounce of pure sil- 
ver in .aqua foKis; ]»recipi4site it with common st^i, 
ftivd'add, after Washing, 6 ounces of common sail. ) 
ounOes each of mndivei* and white vitriol, aiid ^cz. 
of suMimate. 

These are to be ground into a paste upon a fine 
stone with a muller; the substance to be silvereil 
mast be rubbed over with a sufficient quancitr ot 
the paste, and exposed to a prop^ degree of heau 
Wiiere die silver runs; it is taken firom the fi|-e. 
and ditmed iiKo weak spirit of salt to clean ' t 
^wering on gilt worib, ^ amatgamaiUin* 
Silven^ will not attach itself to anv metai by amjt 
gamatiod, unless it be first gik. The procett i«t.itt 
same sfe gilding in colours, only do sMd should u« 
used. 

To tUverin^ tM-mayi 
T^e two dmohms of each, tarCnr aad ernhmmr 
salt; I a dradim of alum, ttkid 20 minS' of stiveiv 
precipitMed from the nitrous aicid by eoiiper; mUk« 
them into a paste witii a little water. This^is to'Mf 
rublied on the surface to be silvered^with a cork, ke. 
Jbieti'ter ffMHtocl'^-DitsoWe pure- sHver in aqim 
fertls, and M'ecipitate tlie'sih<ei* with oonimoA 
sfth; make this pruci^»itate into a paste, bv adding a 
little more sblt and ci*eam of Untar; It it applied 
atin tlie former mi;thod. 

To tepanite the nUverJromplaitd'toppm. 
This procet» is appHod to recover tine snver fmm 

»9 
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ttie ^Med mflfeRl, which h«t been i^oUed' down for 
Di>*ton«, toys, Ice. without destroying miy large 
portion of 1 he eop)>er. For this purpose, a mun- 
itroum is eomposed of 3 pounds ot oil of vitriol, 1 J 
onnee of nitre, and a- pound of water. The plat- 
ed metal is boiled in it till the silver is dissolved, 
and then the silver is recovered by throwing com- 
mon salt into the soh«tion. 

T9 auay plaied metak. • 
Take a determinate quantity of the plated me- 
ld; put it into an earthen vessel, with a suffieient 
^uantitr of (he above menstruum, and place it in a 
rentle heat. When the silver is stripped, it must 
Be eolleeted with common salt; the calx must .^ 
tested with lead, and the estimate madw according 
to the product of silver. 

T9 plate ir&rk 
Iron roaf be plated by three different modes. 
1st Bv polishing the surface very clean and 
level witfi a burnisher; and afterwards by exposing 
it to a blueing heat, a leaf of silver is properly 
placed and carefully burnished down. This is re- 
p^atcf* till a sufficient number of leaves are applied, 
to give the silver a proper body. 

ed. By the use of a solder; slips of thin solder arc 
placed between the iron and silver, with a little 
flux, and secured together by binding wire* It is 
then placed in a clear fire, and continued in it till 
die solder melts; when it is taken out, and on cool- 
ing is found to adhere firmly. 

And 3d. By tinning the iron first, and imiting 
the silver by the intermedia of slips of rolled tin, 
brought into fusion in a gentle heat. 

To heighten the colour of yellow gohL 
Take of salt i>etre, 6 oz. green copperas, 8 oz« 
rhi e vitriol and alum, of each, I oz. 

If it be wanted redder, a small portion of blue 
rtriol must be added. These are to be well mix- 
dO, and dissolved in water as the colour is wanted. 

To heighten the colour of green goUL 
• Take of salt {letre, 1 oz. tO'dwts. sal ammoniac, 
] oz. 4 dwts. Roman vitriol, 1 oz. 4 dwts. verdi- 
gris, IS dwts. Mix them well together, and dis- 
sflive a portion in water, as occasion requires. 

l^ie work must be dipiied in these compositions, 
appli(?fl ko a proper heat to burn them off, and then 
quenched in water or vinesar. 

To heighten the cotour of redgoUL 
To 4 oz. of melted yellow wax, add, in fine pow- 
der, l^ oz. of red ochre, I J oz. of vewKgri's, cal- 
cined till it yield no fqmes, and ^ an oz. of calciu- 
e<l boi'ax; mix tlicm well together. It is necessa- 
ry to calcine the venligrls, or else, by the heat ap- 
plied in burning the wax, the vine|;ar becomes so 
concentrated as to corrode the surface, and make 
it appear speckled. 

To Kpiirate ^oldfrom gilt, copper cmd »lver, 
A pp y a solution of borax, in water, to the gilt 
surface, with a fine brush, and sprinkle over it some 
ine powdered sulphur. Maketlie piece red hot, and 
^ench it in water. The gold may be easily wipe<l 
off with a scratch-brusli, and recovered by testing 
k. wiih lead. 

Gold is taken from the surface of silver by 
ipreading over it a paste, made of |K>wdered sal am- 
moniac, with a(|ua fortts, and heating it till the 
matter smokes, ami Is nearlv vlry; when the gold 
may be separated by nibbing it with a scratch brush. 
To tin copper ami braeo. 
Boil SIX ptMinds of cream of tartar, four ^llons 
ol water, and eight pounds of grain tin, or tin slta- 
f ings. Aftertlte materials have boile<l a sufficient 
kiine, the substance to be tinnefl is put tlieretn, an<l 
the bciiling continued, when the tin is preeipicated 
In its meddlic fcinn. 

To tin iron or copjper x-etoelt, 
tmn which is U> be tinn«Kl, must be previously 



steeped in acid materials, soali aa aofnv whisy, dla 

tiJlers* wash, kc; then scoui^ed, and dipped in melt 
ed tin, having been first rubbed over with a solu- 
tion of sal ammoniac The aur&ce of the Un ia 
prevented from calcining, by covering it with a coat 
of fat tapper vessels must be well cleansed; and 
then a sufficient Quantity of tin with «al ammoniac 
is put therein, and brought into fusion, and the cop* 
per vessel moved about A little resin is socoe- 
times added. The sal ammoniac prevents the cope 
{ler from scaling, and causes the tin to be fixed 
wherever it touches. Lately, zinc has been pr^ 
posed for lining vesseh instead of tin, to avoid the 
ill consequences which have been unjustly i^pre- 
hended. 

To prepare the leaden tree. 

Put I an ounce of the super-acetate of lead in 
powder, into a dear glass globe or wine decanter, 
filled to the bottom of the neck with distilled 
water, and 10 drops of nitric acid, and shake |he 
mixture well. Prepare a rod of zinc with a hmo- 
mer and file, so that it may be a quarter of an inch 
thick, and one inch long; at the same time form 
notches in each side for a tlircad, by which it ia to 
be susi>ended, and tie the thread so that the knot 
shall be uppermost, when the metal hangs quite per- 
pendicular. When it is tied, pass the two ends a' 
the thread through a perforation in the cork, anil 
let them be again tied over a small splinter of wood 
which may pass between them and the cork. 
When the string is tied, let the length between the 
cork and tlie zinc be such that the precipitant (the 
zinc) mav be at equal distances from the sides, hotf 
tom, and top, of the vessel, when immersed i^ it 
When all things aru thus prepared, place the ves- 
sel in a place where it may not be disturbed, and 
introduce the zinc, at the same time fitting in the 
cork. Tlie meul will ver}' soon be covered with 
the lead, which it precipitates from the solution, 
and tliis will continue to take place until the whole . 
be precipitated upon the zinc, which will assume 
the form of a tree or bush, whose leaves and 
branches are laminal, pr plates of a metallic lus- 
tre. 

T^ prepare the tin tree. 

Into the same, or a similar vessel to that used in 
the last experiment, pour distilled water as before, 
and put ill three drachms of muriate of tin, adding 
ten drops of nitric acid, and shake the vessel until 
the salt be completely disserved. Replace the zin« 
f wliich must be cleared from tlie ejects of tlie 
tbrmer experiment,) as before, and set Uie whole 
aside to precipitate without disturbaoccK. lii a few 
hours, the effect will be similar to the last, only 
that the tree of tin will have more lustre. lu theae 
experiments, it is surprising to observe Uie laminia 
^hoot out as it were from nothing ; but this phcno** 
menon seems to proceed from a galvauioastion ol 
the metals and the water. 

To prepare the eilver tree. 

Pour into a glass globe or decanter, 4 drachoas 
of nitrate of silver, dissolved in a pound or more 
of distilled water, and lay the vessel on the chimnt^ 
piece, or in s')me place where it may not be di»» 
turbed. Now pour in 4 drachms ot* mereui*^. In 
a short time the silver will be precipitated in the 
most beautiful arborescent form, resembling real 
vegetation. This has been genei*ally termed the 
Aroor Uianae. 

Metallic "watering, or for blanc itnoire. 

This article* of Parisian invention, which is muel 
employed to cover ornamental cabinet work, dress- 
ing boxes, telescopes, opera glasses, Sec kc. is pi^ 
IMii'ed in the following manner. 

Sidpluiric acid is to be diluted with from sevten 
to nine (Hirts oK water ; then dip a s|ioiige or rag 
into it, and wash with it tl*« surface of a sheet os 
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tin ThH 'v?n gneefdny exhibit an ftppearanee of 
«rTstaUizntion, Whicn is the rnoh*^. 

Tliis effect, however, cannot be easily produced 
ttpon eTery oort of sheet tin, for if die sheet has 
been muen hardened by hammering or rolling, 
then the moir^ cannot be effected until the sheet 
has been heated so as to produce an incipient fusion 
on the snHaee, after which the acid will act upon 
it, anil produce the moir^. Almost an;|r acid will 
do as -well as the sulphnric, and it is said that tlie 
sitric iteid dissolved in a safiicient quantity of wa- 
ter, answ^ers better than any other. 

"Ilie moir^ may be much improved by employ- 
ing the blow pipe, to f'uin small and beautiful 
specks on the surface of the tin, pL^vious to the ap- 
plieation of the acid. 

'When the moir^ has been formed, the plate is 
to he varnished and polished, the varnish being 
tinted with any glazing colour, and thus the red, 
green, yellow; and pearl coloured moires are ma- 
nufactured. 

CMnete theet lead. 
The openRtion is carried on by two men ; one 
IS seated on the floor with a large flat stone before 
hitn, and with a moTeable flat stone-stand at his 
side. His fellow workman stands beside him vrith 
a crucible filled with melted lead ; and having 
poured a certain quantity upon the stone, the other 
lifts the moveable stone, and dashing it on the fluid 
lead presses it out into a flat and thin plate, which 
he itistanth removes from the stone. A second 
cfuantity or lead is poured in a amilar manner, and 
a similar plate formed, the process being carried 
on with singular rapidity. The rough edees of the 
plates are then cut off, and they are soldered to- 
gether for use. 

Mr Waddel has applied this method with great 
ioecess to the formation of thin plates of zinc, for 
rdnmie purposes. 



PARTING. 



By this process gold and silver are separated from 
each other. These two metals equally resisting 
tfie action of fire and lead, must therefore be sepa- 
rated by other means. This is effected by differ- 
ent menstrua. Nitrous acid, marineacid, and sul- 
phur, which cannot attack gold, operate upon sil- 
ver ; and these ai*e the principal agents employed 
hi this process. 

. Harungby nitrous acid is most convenient, con- 
sequently most used, — indeed, it is the only one 
employeid by goldsmiths. This is called simply 
parting. 

That made by the marine acid is by cementation, 
and Is called centrated parting ; a'nd parting by 
anlpbur is made by fusion, and called sht iajblt^ 
nrs. 

Parting by aquafortis. 

This process eannot succeed unless we attend to 
some essential ciroamstances : 1st. the gold and 
silver must be in a proper portion, viz. the silver 
onglit to be three parts to one of gold ; though a 
mass containing two parts of silver to one of gold 
ssay be parted. To judge of the quality of the 
netal to be parted, assayers make a comparison 
vpon a Umch-stone, between it and certain needles 
•omposed of gold and silver, in graduated propor- 
tions, and properly marked ; - which are cajled 
nsooF iTBBiiuH. If this trial shews that the silver 
is not io the gold as three to one, the mass is im-> 
proper for w^-. operation, unless more 8ilv(;r be 
added ; and '2dly, that the parting may be exact, 
theaqmi fortia must be very pure, especially free 
^Mm any mature of. the vitriolic or iiiarine acid. 
nr if Ait wcr» not attended to, a quantity of sij^ t 



ver proportiontble to these .two f^votgn aeidi wcnall 

be separated during the sokition ; and this quantir 
tv of sulphate of silver would remain mingled wiU» 
the gold, whidi consequently would not be entiau^ 
puriHed by the o|)eration. 

The gold and silver to be parted ought previous- 
ly to be panulated, by melting it in a crucible, an4 
pouring it into a vessel of water, giving the water 
at the same time a rapid circular motion, by quick- 
ly stirring it round with a stick. The vessels •«• 
nerally used in this operation are tailed parUiw 
glasses, which ought to be very well annealed, 41^ 
diosen free from flaws ; as one of tlie chief incon- 
veniences attending the operation is, that the glassea 
are apt to crack by eaposure to cold, or even when 
touched by the hand. Some operators secure the 
bottom of the glasses by a coating composed of a 
mixture of new-slaked lime, with beer and whites 
^ cg6>9 spread on a doth, and wi-apped round the 
glasses at the bottom ; over which they apply a 
composition of clay and hair. The parting glasses 
should be placed in vessels containing water support- 
ed l^ trivets, with a fire under them ; because if a 
glass should ^reak, the contents are caught.in the 
vessel of water. If the heat communicated to the 
water be too great, it mar be properly i^gulated by 
pouring cold water gradually and carefully down 
the side of the vessel into a parting glass 15 inches 
high, and 10 or lf2 inches wide at the bottom ^ 
placed in a copper pan 12 inches wide at bottom, 
15 kuches wide at top, and 10 inches hi^h, there is 
usually put about 80 ounces of metal, with twice as 
much of aqua fortes. 
{ The aqua fortis ought to be so strong as to act 
sensibly on silver, when cold, but not so strong as 
to act violently. Little heat should be applied at 
first, as the Viauor is apt to swell and rise over the 
vessel ; but when the acid is nearly saturated, the 
heat may safely be increased. When the solution 
ceases, which is known ay the effei'vescence dis*^ 
continuing, the liquor is to be poured off; if aify 
grains appear entire, more aqua fortis must be 
added, Ull the silver is all dissolved. If the ope- 
ration has been performed slowly, the remaining 
gold will have the form of distinct masses. The 
'gold appears black after parting ; its parts have no 
adhesion together, because the silver dii»&olved from 
it has lef\; many interstices. To give them more 
solidity, and improve their c>oloury they are nut 
into a test under a muffle, and made red hot, after 
which they contract and become more solid, and 
the gold resumes its colour and lustre. It is then 
called GRAIN GOUK If the operation has been per- 
formed hastily, the gold will have the appearance 
of black mud or powder, which, after well washing, 
must be melted. 

The silver is usually recovered by precipitating 
it from the aqua fortis by means 01 pui*e copper. 
If the solution be perfectly saturated, no precipi- 
tation can take place, till a few drops of aqua fortis 
are added to the liquor. The preci^iitate of silvet 
must be well washed with boiling water, and may 
be fused with nitre, or tested on with lead. 
Parting by cementation, 

A cement is prepai^t^, composed of four part* 
of bricks powdered and sifted ; of one pait of 
green vitriol calcined till it becomes red ; and of 
one part of common sa[t : this is to be made intc 
a firm paste ivith a little water. It is called tb(> 

f;KMS3((T HOTAL. 

The gold to be cemented is reduced into plates 
as tliin as money* At the bottom of the crucibl^ 
or vementiog not, a stratum of cement, uf iiufi . 
thickness of a finger, is pu^ iiliich is covered with 
plittes of eoiA ; and so the sU'ata are placed alter- 
nately. The whole is covered with a lid, which 
is luted with a nMxtuiv of clay and sunU. This 
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Kmdm^f tiu> itbtcoiiMtsedf hqt^ in vIMbitJiMut 
W Mntiiiaed! &mim^ 24> lio«nt The hMftvutttnot i 
okrit^Mgolik TlwyofcaronMibto Uihap wffy di 
to eoolf and the void earefoUgr Mf^trBlBd Itdbi the< 
eeoMot^ and- boiMr «gt! difi«reDt imita in a Uage 
fmMtity^ at' imei wMw^. It it then aaMfad opo* a, 
t<nieh>4to«e, or'OthenMR; aud- if k he no^ aiifli<- 
eiently'pPK) k laeemeHted a ■aeoiulrtiiiiB« la thia 
imaeN Ihe vitrioliaaeM ef< the hneki^avdoft the 
etleined Tkrioi, deeoemKt theoemiaoa salt dttp 
lieif- the eeoMntatioe, oj uiutiny to its alkaline 
bMe^ white the marioe- aeid , beoomea eooeeotrated 
bjr the heat neddiiKiivet the mHer alloyed witbthe' 
||oM. ThU it • very troableiomepracet^ th^eghr 
It Mceeed» when- the portion of tilTeo< i» to, smeU 
that it'wonid he defended from tfae-^elion. of affon' 
r^rtia by^the mperabundant eeld^ hntiaditile otcd^ 
exeept tie extract nWerj op base meUdai.fiwukthe 
anr&oe of goM, and thnt* giving toan aU(^d- wtu^ 
tal, the oolouff and appeaninee<of-pttre goldi 
l*y pcmtrng* 
Thiepfo^*'i»7«rfoi<iaedbT autpbiw^ vliioh«ill 
easily vmite with sil^eis hot dbesr not- attaok-^jiold:. 
At thit dry paKtngiS'eve»tK>iible8one9 aS'WeUat. 
expentive, it onght not to beundnrc^en bst on a> 
eontidecable quantity of silver aHoyed with goldi. 
The general proeednrt is a«* follows.-— The metal, 
mast be simulated; from I.Ste l.Sof it (aeeord* 
ing as it is richer or poorer in the gold,) is^resrrvu 
ei^ and the rest well minified with an eisfath- of 
powdered solphor;- and pot into a erveible, keeping 
a gentle fire, tliat the silver, before meltini^, may- 
be thoroughly penetrated' by the sulphur; if< the 
Are be hastily urged^ the sulphur will be dissipated^ 
If to sulphuratM silver- in fusion, pure silver be 
added, the latter falh to the bottom, and foetus 
there a distinet fluid, not misoiblewith the other. 
The particles of gold, having no affinity widi the 

, sulphurated silver, join themtelves to thepiwe sil^ 
ver wherever they come in- contact, and are' thus 
transferred from the former into the latter, more 
or less periecHy, aeeurdin|r as the pure silver was 
snore or less thoroughly diffused' ttuoagbthemix^ 
ture. It is for this use that « partof the granulated 
silver was reserved* The sulphurated mats being 
brought in'.o fusion, and kept melting for nearly an 
hour in a covered crucible^ one-third of the- re^ 
served trains i* thrown in, wfaieb> when melted, 

% the whole is wellstiiTed^ that-the firesh silver may 
be distributed tiirevgh the misted' to oolleot the 
gold Tom it; this is p^rA^med with a wooden^rod^ 
Tide is renea^'tilt the whole reserved metal be 
introdueed; The sulphurated silverapnearS) in 
fusion, of a dark- bro#n colour; after it nas been 
kept in fusion ^ a certain time, a'part of the sul- 
phur having, escaped fi^mthe top, the surfiwe be- 
comes white, and'soiQ[p brt^ht dropeof silver about 
the size of a pea, are perceived on it When- this \ 
happens the fire must be immediately dkoontinued^ 
for otherwise more and more of tne silver thus 
losing its sulphur, wdald subside and mingle with 
the part at the bottom, in which the golo is col- 
lected. The whole it poured into an iron mortar 
greased and duly heated. The goM diAited at first 
ttirough the .whole raass^ is now found collected in 
n l»art of it at the bottom, (amounting only to about 
'^Hch at was reserved' unsulphurated ffeni the 
ptass) by a chisel or hampier; or more perfectly br 
placing the whole mass with its bottom- upwwUi 
In a crucible, the sulphurated pait quickly melts, 
living, unmelted, that which contains- the ffold« 
Tue sulphurated tilver it aaaayed, by keeping a 
portion of it in fution in an open cnicible, till 
the tulphur it dittipated; and then by dittolving 
it il|.aqtia fiortiti JlfitpKooldtdUbefoond tecon- 
tat» foad,' ii nsoat bb ac^jeled to the tametMafe* 



. Che cpld. thua coUected.aiay h« 
concentrated into a amallcr part by repeating, thr 
whole, prooeas^ to.tliatat }ast it nuor be paritd- hy 
(itm u,iUip|u^ too mu<di «xp«n«e.. 



Jl&ppedtluni9ime4$ ^redaemg vtmcminh laotfer 

TJbe, wfiif'of ^raoeeding; it by stamping,. wasU«i)|^ 
SbC the calcine 'aiid.maVDriaU, tq.sepai:^ the ore 
fcom. oKlraneqw m at t e p r; tbenfitsiag, the prepared 
epein an, open fni:nace, and inst^^a of tasting it,, 
to tuCRrit to ranuMQ^ait the bpJ,ta«. qC tUe furowse 
till it becomes cold. 
«^^i|httffMf A«4 o/'^Am^&'h^ and mamfactwuing; irpn, 

Thu OM: hein^ fused m:a reveri>«Kating furoac^, 
i^'OOpiwiped^ whrie;fluid, into an- air-furnace.^ where. 
itis.esppted.t^^A ttreogheat, till a, bluish flame is 
observed on the surfkce, it is then agitated on the 
surface, till it loies% its^ftlsibUi^) and is collected 
into Imnpa oaUed, hopB, These hapB, are then« put 
into.aAoibeit. ^j^r-furnace, bi;ougbt to a white or. 
welding h#at, and then.4Atii^^ into hay'bloam*, 
or 9Mk»t They: aire agfiin ex(kosed to the air-fuo 
nacef. apdthe hfilM)looass tak^n out and forged inta 
oficafiift). barSf half-JiaUi and r^d^iiac rtfirci while 
the t/lflMka are- passed, when of a welding heat, 
through' th^glMioved rollers. In- this way of pro- 
ceeding,, it matters not whether the iron is pre- 
pared) tram- cold, or h»U-€hoH metal, nor is there 
any occasion for the use- of' finery, charcoal, coke, . 
ohafei^- or hoUow-fice; or any bliist by bellows, or 
otherwise;, or the use of fluxes, in any part of tiw. 
process. 

JippryveJ method'of -wading- irvn. 

This coQsistft in the skilful 6>uaalififf of the iroa 
to be welded; in the use of an extraordinarily larg^ 
forge-hammer, in employing a baUing-fttrruue, in- 
stead of a hoUow'fire or chaferys ana in passine 
the iron, reduced to amekingheat, through grooved 
mill rollers of different shapes and sixes, as re- 
quii«dk-**i2efertory of jSrt*, voL iii. 

Womtj^ st^ or irmh ami ctuUsted* 

Melt boraK in an. eartftgih vessel, and add one^. 
tenth of pounded sal ammoniao. When well mixed, 
pour ito\]i on an iron plate, and as toon as- it is 
celd,, pulverixe and mix it with an equal quantity 
of untlaked lime. To proceed (o the operation, 
the iron or steel must be first heated to a red htMt, 
andthe powder strewed over -it) the pieces of motal 
thus orepaved are to be aeain put in the fire, and 
raitea to. a heat conwkra^y lower thaa the usual 
welding one, when it is to be withdrawn and weU 
beaten by a hammer, till. th<t toi^fisoet are perftetly 
ttoited^ 

CoeifiMi Jmndviivg* 

Iron by being heated red hot, and plunged int^ 
cold water, acquires a giwatdey^ of hardneta. 
This pvDceedt frdm- th» coldness, of the, water 
which cQntnictS;the:part4cteiiof, t)^ iron, into^leaa 



Cbs»^ardMMr*> 

Ga8»haidening isn flHpc«i^ial;oonveraionof,iroii 
into steel. by >cement»tioai 1| it perfpivaed'Oa small 
pieoesafiicoiH by. eiiclotine th^fat in an, inoii: hox« 
containiag) burnt deatfier^- bone-duH^ or any. oihae 
phlogts^ tttbslaiice^ and expotiag. them .for aosM 
hotwtoa^redheat.. The sHrfiiee of the iron thuA 
becoflties.pei&cdy- metaliiaed. Ira» thus traafted 
is ausceptible of the finest polish.. 

7b eomteei uwiinta dtei 6i^ «eaitfitetfon« 

The iron' tsi formed inte havs. of. a. conyenlnr*! 
size, and- then igihwed in arcementingfum^ac^ Iritis 
suffiaiesit quanttty. ofi oameat, whieh iS" compote^ 
of> Gaat»;of^ai4mMl or. ity sto bte auhtta n a t i ii «u«o| 



Witfi cadcl&ei) bMet, he. The 'Moving are •rdy 
exeellent eements: — 1st, one part of powdered olwf- 
«o«l, «nd fialf a part ()f irooctaihGs well mlxod to- 
-l^ther; or, Sclly, two p«rts of eHareoal, moderait^ 
pov«)erecl, one part or bones, bolti, hair, or tkiAs 
of animals, burnt in close vessels to blatMness-and 
'powdered; and'half a part dfwood-ilshest tihlx tbfeMa 
well together. The bars of iron toJie 4i6ftvetUld 
•into steel, are placed un6n la strMtiita of feembnt, 
and covered all titer with tite satne; and 'the teitfel 
-which contains them chusefy lufted, roast be exposed 
to » 'red'hent fbr 8 or 10 hours, when this kon will 
%e cbRverted into steel. 

Steel is prepared from bar iron by fusion; ^idi 
eons'su ot plunging: > har into melted iron, and 
Keeping it tliei*e for some time, by which process 
U is converted into good steel. 

All iron which becomes harder bv suddenly 
|uenchingin cold water is called steel; and that 
steel which in quenchinj; acquires the greatest de- 
gree of hardness in the lowest deeree of heat, and 
retains the gi^eatest sti'cngth in andafter induration, 
ought to be considered as the best 

Improved brocen oftuxrdenhi^ steel. 

Articles manufactured of steel for the pMrpoaes 
of cutting, are, almost without an exception, 
terdened froai ^ mviL; ia oth«i* wocds, they are 
toJcfen from the fbt^r te tiK hacdener without un- 
dcrg«t\g any intenasediateprooess; and «uch is the 
a s e u s t Pmed :ro«itiiic» that die mischief arisineluis 
<«seaped abaervation. T^ act Of forging pnoducas ; 
-a stroog settle or ooaAing, which is spread over the 
whole of the blade; and to lAe &e eriistiU more 
.ftnnidable, this aoale Hr coating is uneqiiid in sub- 
atance, 'niryini: tnirn'oiMintioB to the degree df Ivutt 



to me OTeel>m)fbrging;.it *i4» portisd- 
-h', Almost impenetrable to ith« MliOn or wdt^r 
ttAmi smsnerscd ilbr ahe. purpose of hacdenaqg. 
Hence itia that difliHsnt degrees rof hardneasipne- : 
-aasi fin neai^ly every nnor madufjtotured: this is 
-ewldeitcly « .positive defect; aad «o l«ig as k. oonti- 
«uea to exists great dif&reaee of teoffieralure must 
exist likewise. iiaHolvbladeS'ncit unfnsaiiently ex- 
hibit the fiwt'here Slated in & vMy sttfikitig iMtt- 
Mar: wfaat am termed elooda, or p«ta of unequal 
poUsh, derive their origin from this eaiiae« t»d 
clearly and diatinetly, or vather dittituiijf though 
fiot cbM7^itf, ahow -how 4iir this partial «oating ms 
«Ktend«4l, ami «rbere the action of the water has 
li«en yielded to, and where rotfisted. Itoertaioly 
cannot be matter of astonishment, that ao few im- 
provements have been made in the lt|udeaia|; of 
steel, when the evil her^ complained of ao uiuver- 
saily obtains, as alntost to waraunt dw supposition 
that no attempt has ever been made -to remove it. 
The remedy, however, is easy and Simple in the 
extreme, and so evidently efficient in its ap]>lica- 
tion, tliat it cannot but excite surpiiise, tliat, ta die 
present high^' improved state of our manuuetures, 
«ich a communication should be made as a disco- 
very entii*ely new, 

IfikteRd, tlierefore, of the custosoar^ mode of 
hardening the blade from the anvil, let it be passed 
imm^^ttately from the hands of the f«rger to the 
griniier; a slight a^>pliQation of the stone will re- 
move the ^^ hole ot the scale or coating, and the 
- razor will then be pro|)erly prepared to under^ 
the oiici'Htion of hardenrng with advantage. It wall 
be emalj ascertained, that steel in this state heats 
in the ftrt with greater re^larity, and that when 
immersed, ihe obstacles bemg removed to the im- 
mediate sMitioa of the water on the body of the 
sieeJ, the latter becomes equally hard from one ex- 
tremity 10 die otlier. To this may be added, that, 
as t/te iQ-west poamble heat at wiuoJi ateel becomet 
uard it induJbUobly tfie beat, the mode hei*e recom- 
jD«inded will be tbund the only one by which thii 



*ptMMhB 61 iianMHn|^ tt^ tiA MnsalM wilii % Jim 
portion of fire thaA>ia, er Mil "be, raqsured to mijf 
other iwtty. These ebaervati<MM are dedisive,'«id 
will, 4»ail probability, tend to establish in g«w 
fal use what eamiet ftut be reg ar d ed as k very ii*- 
poMant impiHyvement in the manufiiciuring of'odgid 
steel instruments.-^iiAodbt' Bma^ M the Jmut 

lmpriroedmoae'pfk€an9tnhi^ \rteet by honimeH^g, 
' mfvers, aaces, «nd fn 'ftict all >stecl insUrmafenu 




it is to be heated to a straw colour, i 
thewente «dge of the belly, tdmpetad to ttie ttra'w 
colour again, ground and whetted to a proper shape. 
A graver thus prepared will c\it into steel, without 
previous decarbonization. If the point should oa 
trhdiie'fbund not sufficiently hara, the operation 
of heating, hammering, and tempering, &e. may 
be repeated as often as necessary. 
Enmh coat $teel. 
' Tliielliftflt of steel ealled Z '^Hah eaH Hed^ is 
prepared by breaking to pieces blistered steel, and 
then melting it in a crucible with a flux composed 
of carbonaceous and vitrifiable ingredients. The 
vitrifiable ingredient is used only inaamiiek as it is 
a fusible bod}', which flows over tiie surface of the 
metal in the crucibles, and presents the access of 
the oxygen of the '^tmo^here. Brokeh glass Is 
sometiihe4 used for thiiB pu^iose. 

When thoroughly fused it is cast into ingots, 
whi^^ bv^' gentle heating and careful hammerii^ 
ai*e tjlted into bars. By this.nrocest the steel be 
comes more higihly carbonized in proportion to £bc 
quantity of flux, fa\d kn consequence is more britde 
an^ fusible than 'be^oae. Hence it suniasses ail 
other steel in uni&rnirilj ea texture^ hardness and 
closeness of grain, and U the material employed in 
nil the finest articles of r^ruilish outleiy* 

To ftuthe, eifgt'teoU JMt catt iteel and wptL, 

This methocT consists in Dsingn dean piece of 
wrought Irdn, brought to a weldii^g heat, in t^ 
centre of a mould, and then pouring in melted steel, 
so as eotire^ to enveloi>e the iron ; and then fory> 
ing the mass Into the shkpe reauired. . 
To oolwT Mted^Ute. 

The steel must be finely polished on its aurfiice, 
and tnen exposed to an uniform degree of heat. 
Accordinglv, there are three ways ot colouring : 
first by a flame producing no soot, as spirit of 
wine ; secondly, by a hot plate of iron ; and third- 
ly, hj wootUashes. As a veiy regular degree of 
heat is neccssaiy, wood-aalies for fine worx bears 
the preference. The work must be covered over 
with them, and cai\:fully watched; when the colour 
is suflioiently heightened, the work is [lerfect. I'his 
colour is occasionally taken oft* with a vexy dilute 
marine acid. 

To dUUnffidth steel from iron. 

The principal characters by which steel may be 
disUneuisheU from iron, are as follows : — 

1. Afler being .polislied, steel appeai-s of a whiter 
light grey hue, without the blue cast exliibived by 
iron. It also takes a higher polish. 

2. The h^est steel, when not annealed, appears 
granulated, but dull, and without shining fibres. 

.3. When steeped m acids the harder the steel is^ 
of a darker hue is its suiface. 

4. Steel is not so much inclined to rust as iron. 

5. In general, steel iias a greater specific gin* 
vity. 

6. By being hardened and wronght, it may b«r 
febdei^>d muoli more elastic than iixjo. 

7. It is not attracted so atixingly by the magnet as 
soft iron. It likewise acquires magnetic proper* 
ties nonn alowly, but retnina them iongifer f fipv 
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^^ieb Vemon/ttbel ifiiaed in iadkinf ncedlea for 

'•ompHtnes ftiid Artificial iiMgneCt. 
' S ^teci is ignited iooner. Mid fuses with/leM de- 
cree oi hent, than maHealile iron, nrhidi ea* scanee- 

-fy be'Riade to fine witliout tlie axhlition o^ jiowder- 

' «a ehfti^eoal ; b^ which it is oonveilfid into tieel, 
and afterwards into «fude iron. 

9. Polished steel is sooner tinged hf heat, and 
Hwt with higher eoionrs tiian iron, 
to. In a calcining^ heat, it suffers less loaa by 

'bmtiing, than soft iixm does in tiie same heat,- and 

•die same time. In caloiaaUon a light blue flame 
hoters over the steel, eitlier with or without a sid- 
phareoua odour. 

- 11. l*he scales of sted are harder and sharper 



than those of Iran i tnd aons»%iiKntiy raar« fit Im 
|ioliithing will). 

1i2. In a white heat, when ex{M>sed to the blaift 
of tlie beUows among tlie coals, it liegins to sweat, 
wet, or raelt, partly wijlh light-colout-cd and bi*ie^t^ 
and iiartly wuk ved spaiiUcs, but less crackling 
than tliose of iron. In a melting heia too, it con* 
aumos &ster. 

13. In the ^'itrioltc, nitrous, and otlier acidly 
steel is violently attacked, but is longer in dissoU* 
ing tlian iron. After maceration, accoi-ding as ic 
is softer or harder, it apitears of a liglucr, or darlb* 
cr ^'cy colour ; while iron on tlie other hand ii 



' Ttteive a drying quahty to poppy ml 

Into 3 lbs. of |>ci'e water, ]>ut 1 oz. of sulphate 
of xinc, (white vitriol) and nr'\ the whole with 2 

^poonda of oil of pinks, or poppy oil. Expose this 
mixture in an eaithen vessel capable of standing the 
fli*e, to a degree of heat sufficient to maintain it in 
a stieht state of tbul lition. When one lialf or two- 
thirds of the water has evaporated, pour the whole 

'into a large glass bottle or jar, and leave it at rest 
till the oil becomes clear. Decant the clearest part 

' by means of a glass funnel, the beak of which is 

^ stopped vrith a piece of cbrk : when the separation 

•^of the eil from the water is completely effected, 
remove the cork stopper, and supply its place by 
the fore-finger, which must be applied in such a 
manner as to suffer the water to escape, and to re- 

" lain only the oil. 

• Poppy-oil when prepared In this manner be- 
' iomes, after some weeks, exceedingly limpid and 

3olourless. 

To give a drying quality to fat oila. 

Take of nut-oil, or linseed-oil, 8 lbs. white lead, 

- riightly calcined, yellow acetate of lead, (sal satur- 

id) also calcined, sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) 

each 1 oz. vitreous oxide of lead, (litharge) 13 oz. 

' a liead of nrlic, or a small onion. 

"Wlien the drjr substances are pulverized, mix 
them with the garlic and oil, over a fire capable of 
maintaining the oil in a slight state of ebullition : 
continue it till the oil ceases to tlirow up scum, till 
it assumes a reddish colour, and till the head of 
garlic becomes brown. A pellicle will then be 
soon formed on the oil, which indicates that the 
operation is completed. Take the vessel from the 
Are, and the pellicle, being precipitated by rest, 
will carry with it all the unctuous parts which ren- 
dered the oil fat. When the oil becomes dear, 
separate it from the deposit, and put it into wide- 
mouthe<l botdes, where it will completely clarity 
itself in time; and improve in quali^. 

Amaher fnethod^TAe of vitreous oxide of lead, 
(litharge) 1^ oz. sul^diate of zinc, (white vitrioYy 
^8 of an oz. orS gros. linseed, or nut-oil, 16 oz. 

• The operation must be conducted as in the pi'eced- 
ingcase. 

The choice of the oil is not a matter of indiffer- 
enee. if it be destined for painting articles exposed 
to tlie impression of the external air, or for deli- 



cate painting, nut^il or poppy-oil will be rec^ui 

' site. Linseed oil is useci for coarse painting, and 

Chat dnellerad from tiM tSeeto of the nun andot the 



A little ne^Ugenee In the management of 1hefli«^ 
has olten an innuence on the colour of the oil, to 
which a dicing quality is communicatea; tn thia 
case it is not proper for delicate painting. Tliinin- 
convenienoe may b«5 avoided by tying up the drjr- 
ing matters in a small bag; but the dose of die lith- 
arge mnsi then be doubled. The bag must be sua* 
pcnded by a piece of paekthreail fastened to a stick, 
which IS macte to rest on the etlge of the vessel in 
such a manner as to keep the bag at the distteee 
of an inch from the bottom of the vessel. A iiei- 
liele will be formed as in the firf ^oiieration, but it 
will be slower in making its appearance. 

^iioMier.— A drying c|nality may be conimnni- 
oated to oil bv treatii^, in a heat capable of main- 
taining a sliglit ebullition, linseed or nut-oil, to 
eaci) pound of which is added d oz. of vttrteous ox- 
ide ot lead, (lithargej re<lueed to fiiie powder. 

The preparation or floor-clotha, and Ml (laintmgs 
of large figures or ornaments, in which argtllaeeous 
colours, such as yellow and red boles. Uuith pink, 
kc. aro employed, require this kind of nrepavM- 
tion, that the desiccation may not be too slow; but 
painting for which metallic oxides are used, sneh 
as preparations of lead, copper, Sec require only 
the doses before indicated, because these oxides 
contain a great Abal of oxygen, and the oil, by their 
conUct, acquires more of a drying quality. 

•^no/Atfr.— Take of nut-oil, 2 lbs. common wa» 
ter, 3 do. sulphate of zinc, (white vitriol) S 07^ 

Mix these roacter% an<l subject them to a slight 
ebullition, till little water remains. Decant ttie 
oil which will pass over with a small quantity of 
water, and sepai*ate tlie latter by means of a fun- 
nel. The oil remains nebulous for some time; after 
which it becomes clear, and seems to be very litUe 
coloured. 

•/fno/A^r.— 'Take of nut oil, or linM^eil oil, 6 Iba. 
common w|ter, 4 lbs. sulphate of zinc, 1 ox. gariie, 
one head. 

Mix these matters in a large iron or copp«»- pan$ 
then place them over the fire, and maintain the 
mixtui« in a state of ebullition during the whole 
day; boiling water must from time to time be ad* 
ded, to make up for the loss of tliat by evapoi*a- 
tion. The gai4ic will assume a brown appeainince. 
Take the pan from the fire, and having suffered a 
deposit to be formed, decant the oil, ^hieh will 
clarify itself in the vessel. By this process the 
drying oil is rendered somewhat more coloured. 
it u reserved for delicate coloun. 
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JR^airuhia drymg tnL 

Take 10 lbs. of^rying nut oil, if the paint is 
^efltined for external articles, or 10 lbs. of dry- 
tng linseed oil, if for internal, resin, 3 lbs. turpeo- ! 
tine, 6 oz. 

CsMise the resin to dissolve the oil by means of 
• jg;entle heat. When dissolved and incorporated 
with the oil, adr* the turpentine: leave the varnish 
at I est, by which means it will often deposit por- 
tions of resin and other impurities; and Uien pre- , 
serve it in wide mouthed bottles. It must be used 
fresli; when suffered t^ jjrow old it abandons some 
of its resin. If this rssmous oil assumes too much 
consistence, dilute it with a little essence, if in- 
tended for articles sheltered from the bun, or with 
j\\ of poppies. 

In Switzerland, where the piincipal part of the 
mason's work consists of stone subject to crumble 
to pieces, it is often found necessary to give tliem 
a coating: of oil paints to stop the effects of this de- 
curaposition. This painting has a great deal of 
lustre, and when die last coating is applied with 
resinous oil, it has the effect of a varnish. To 
give it more durability, the first ought to be ap- 
plied exceedingly warm and with plaui oil, or oil 
vei-y little charged, with tlie grey colour, whicli is 
added to Uie two following. — 

Fat coped vamUh. 

Take picked copal, 16 ounces, prepared linseed 
oil, or od of poppies, 8 do. essence of turpentine, 
16 do. 

Liquefy the copal in a matrass over a common 
'ire, and then add the linseed oil, or oil of puppies, in 
« state of ebullition; when these matters are in- 
toii>orated, take Uie matrass from the fire, stir the 
matter till the greatest heat is subsided, and then 
add the essence of turpentine >varra. Strain the 
whole, while still warm, through a piece of linen, 
^nd pat the varnish Into a wide-mouthed bottle, 
rime contributes towards its clarification; and iu 
titis manner it .acquires abetter quahU'. 
Variuihjor -watch cases in imitalioii oj tortoise shell 

Take copal of an amber colour, 6 oz. Venice 
turpentine, I ^oz. prepared linseed oil, 24 oz. es- 
sence of tut'pentine, 6 oz. 

it is ctistomary to place the turpentine over the 
«sopal, reduced to small fragments, in the bottom 
of an earthen or metal vessel, or In a matrass ex- 
posed to such a heat as to liquefy the copal: but it 
IS more advantageous to liquefy the latter alone, 
to add the oil iu a state of ebullition, then the tur- 
pentine liquefied, and iu the last place the essence, 
if the vanush is too thick, some essence may b? 
added. The latter liquor is a regulator for the 
eoo&istence in the hands of an artist. 

^To make a colourlesa copal varmsh. 

As all copal is not fit for this purjjose, in order 
to ascertain such pieces as are good, each must be 
taken separately, and a single drop of pure essen- 
tial oil of rosemarv, not altered b^ keeping, must 
be let fall on it. Those pieces which soften at the 
part that imbibes the oil, are good; reduce them 
to powder, vhich sift through a very fine hajr sieve, 
and put it into a glass, on the bottom of which it 
must not lie more than a finger's breadth thick. 
Poui* upon it essence of rosemary to a similar height; 
stir the whole for a few minutes, when the copal 
will dissolve into a viscous fluid. Let it stand for 
two hours, and tlien pour gently on it two or three 
drops of very pure alcohol, which distribute over 
die oily mass, by inclining tlie bottle in different 
directions with a very genUe motion. Repeat this 
operation by lit»le and little, till the incoq>oration 
is effected, and tuc varnish reduced to a proper de- 



plied with equni fiiccesa to pasteboard, wood, and 
metals, and takes a better polish than anv other. 
It may be nsed on paintings, the beauty' ot which 
it greatly heightens.— JHo7i^A/y Muff. Oct. 1809. 
Gold cotoiired coped varnish. 
Take copal in powder, 1 ounce, ess «ial oil of 
lavender, 2 do. essence of turpentine, 6 do. 

Put the essential oil of lavender into a matrass 
of a proper size, placed on a sand-bam heated by 
an Argand's lamp, or over a moderate co:d fire 
Add to the oil while very warm, and at severs, 
times, tne copal powder, and stir the mixtui'e with 
a stick of white wood rounded at die end. W hen 
the copal has entirely disappeared, add at thre<; 
different times the essence almost in a state of ebul^ 
lition, and keep continually stirring the mixture. 
When the solution is completed, the result wUl be 
a varnish of a gold colour, exceedingly durable and 
brilliant, but less drying than the preceding. 

Another method. — ^To obtain this vaimish colour* 
less, it will be proper to rectify the essence of the 
shops, which is often highly coloured, and to give 
it the necessaiy density by exposure to the sun Id 
bottles closed with cork stoppers, leaving an inter- 
val of some inches between tlie stopper and the 
surface of the liquid. A few months ai^e thus sulP- 
ficient to communicate to it the reqnired qualities. 
Besides, the essence of the sfiops is rarely possess- 
ed of that state of consistence, without having at 
the same time a strong amber colour. 

The varnish resulting from the solution of copal 
ih oil of turpentine, brought to such a state as to 
produce the maximum of solution, is exceedingly 
durable and brilliant. It resists the sliock of hard 
bodies much better than the enamel of toys, whieb 
often becomes scratched and whitened by tlie im*^ 
pression of repeated friction; it is susceptible alto 
of a fine polish. It is applied with the greatest sua* 
cess to philosophical instromenfs, and the paintings 
with which vessels and other ulenaiU of metal !ire 
decorated. 

blather, — ^Take copal, 4 ounces, elear turpen- 
tine, 1 oz. 

Put the copal, coarsely pulverized, into a varnish 
pot, and give it the form of apyraroid, which must 
be covered with turpentine. Shut the vessel close- 
ly, and placing it over a gentle fire, increase the 
heat gradually that it mav not attack the coijal; as 
soon as the matter is well liquefied, pour 11 vtpon 
a plate of copper, and when it hat resumed its con- 
sistence reduce it to powder. 

Put half an ounee of this powder into a matrass 
with four ounces of the essence of turpentine, and 
stir the mixture till the solid matter is entirely dis- 
solved. — Journal de Phyuque, 

Camphorated copal varnish. 
This varnish is destined for articles which re- 
quire durability, pliableness, and transparency, 
such as the varnished wire-gauze, used in sliips in* 
stead of glass. 

Take of pulverized eopal, 8 oz. essential oil ol 
lavender, 5 do. camphor 1-8 of an oz. essence ol 
turpentine, a sufficient quantity, according to (he 
consistence require J to be giyeu to the Varnish. 

Put into a phial of thin glass, or into a small ma- 
trass, the essential oil ot 4avender and the camphor; 
and place the mixture on a moderately open fire^ 
to brinr the oil and the camphor to a slight state 
of ebullition; then add the copal powder in.Mnall 
portions, which must be renewed as they disa))|)ear 
in the liq' ud. Favour the solution, by continually 
stirring it witli a stick of white wood; and when the 
copal is incorporated with the oil, add the esbence 
of turjientine boiling; but care must be taken Ui 



rree of duidity. < It must then be left 'to stand a - pour fn, at first, only a small portion. 

tew da/s, and vhen verj- clear be decanted off. '. This varnish is little coloured, aii'i by rest it ao> 

fids VAriiish, th is made without heat, may be ap- ' quires a "iransparency ^luch, united to the sididilv 
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o»>setvfid Intilmoit everv kind of copal vamUhes, 
. Anders it fit to be appVied with great success in 
many cases, and paiticularnr in the in^nious in- 
vention of substituting varni'shed metallic ^^uze in 
tne room of Muscovy ule, a kind of mica, in large 
teminsB, !u<ed for the cabin windows of ships, as 
presenting more resistance to the concussion of the 
air during the firing of |he guns. Varnished me- 
tallic gauze, of this kind, is manufactured at Rouen. 
Ethereal cobfUvamUh. 

Take of araberry copal^ J ounce, etl^er, 2 ditto. 

Reduce the copal to a ^617 fine powder, and in- 
troduce it by small portions into the. flask which 
contains the ether; close the flask with ^ ^lass or a 
cork stopper, and having shaken the mixture for 
half an hour, leave it at rest till jthe next morning. 
In shaking the flask, if the sides become covered 
witli small undulations, and if the liquor be notpx- 
ceedingly clear, the solution is not complete. In 
this case, add a little ether, and leave the mixture 
at rest. Tl»e varnish is of a white lemon colour. 
The ijargest quantity of copal united to ether may 
be a fourth, and the least a tifdi. The use of copal 
varniiih made v/ith ether seems, bv the expense at- 
tjending it, to be confined to repairing those acci- 
dents which frequently happen to the enamel of 
toys, as it will supply the place of glass to the co- 
loured vaniishes employ ea for mendiijg fractures, 
9r to restoring the smooth .9.urf9ce qT .paintings 
which have been cracked and shattered. 

The great yolatiJity of ether, and in paitieular 
its hig^li price, do uot allow the application orthia 
varnish tp be recommended, but for the purpose 
Here indicated. It has bevtfn applied to wood with 
complete success, and the^ung it produced unit- 
ed lustfie to solidity. In conaequenoe of the tfK> 
needy evaporation of the li^uid^ it often boils un- 
der the brush. Us evf^poration, however, may be 
cetarded, by spreading over the wqod a alight stra- 
tum of essen^u^ oil ^f rosenoaij, pr lavender^ or 
even of turpentine, which may afterwards be re- 
mf>ved by a piece of Jlmen ra^; ?irh»t reniaina is^- 
ficient to retard the evaporation of the ether. 
Turpentine ^M vanu9f^ 

Tukfi of copal, of an amber colour,' and \n pow- 
dery ij ounce, best oil qf turpentine, 8 ditto. 

Expose the essence to a balneum marine^ in |i 
wide-mouthed matrass with a aliort neck; as soon 
aa t^e water pi the bath b^jgins to boil, tlux>w into 
the essence a large pinch ofcopal piowder^ and keep 
the matrass in a state of circular motion. When 
the powder is incorporated with the essence, add 
new doses of it; and continHe in this manner till 
you observe that there is formed an insoluble de- 
posit. Then take the matraas from the bath, and 
leave it at rest for some days. Praw off the dear 
varnish, and filter it througn cotton. ^ 

^t the moment when the first portion of the co- 
pal is thrown into the essence, if the powder pre- 
cipitate itself under the form of lumps, it is need- 
less to proceed any further. This effect arises from 
two icauses: either the essence does not possess the 
proper degree of concentration, or it has not been 
suflici^itlv deprived of water. Exposure to the 
sun, eraplcyiiig the same matrass, to which a cork 
stopper ouglit to be added, will give it the quali^- 
ties requisite for the solution of the copal, l^his 
effect will be announced by the disappearance of 
the portion of copal already put into it. 

Mother copal varnish. — ^Take of copal, liquefi- 
ed, 3 oz. essence of turpentine, 20 do. 

PUice the m<iti-ass containing the oil in a balneum 
marise, and Avhen the water bolls add the pulveriz- 
ed copal in small doses. Keep stimng the mixture 
and ad<] no nore copal till the former be incorpo- 
rated with the oil. If the oil, inconsequ-»nce or its 
t)articular disposition, can take up three ounces of 



i% add a little more; bntftop if tbeliqmd become* 
nebulous; tlien leave the varnish at rest. If \t be 
too thick, dilute it with a little warm essence, alter 
having heated it in the balneum maris. Wher 
cold, filter it through cotton, and preaerve it in i 
clean bottle. 

This varnish has a good consistence, and is as 
free from colour as the best aUoholie vai^nlsh. 
When extended in one stratum over smooth wood, 
which Ivts under»)ne no preparation, it forms a 
very briTjiiant glazing, whicn, in rtie course of tw« 
days, in summer, acquires all the solidly that may 
be' required. 

The facility which attends the pitjparation of this 
tarnish by the new method here indicated, will ad- 
mit of its being applied to all coloured grounds 
which require solidity, pure whites excepted; paint- 
ed boxes, therefore, and all small articles, colour* 
ed or not coloured, where it is required to make 
the veins appear in all the richness of their tones, 
<»i!l fcr the application of this varnish, which pro 
duces the most beautiful effect, and which is more 
durable than turpentine varniaJhes composed with 
other reunoQS substances. 

Fat amber varnish. 

Take of amber coarsely powdered, 16 oz. Venice 
turpentine, or gum lac, 2 do. prepared linseed oil, 
10 do. essence of turpentine, 15 or 16 do. 

The eircumsunces of the process are the same m 
those prescribed for the preparation of the cam- 
phorated copal varnish. 

1 nis varnish was formerly much oaed; hot it bus 
given place, in part, to that of copal, which ispre-. 
ferred on account of its being less eoloured. Watin 
introduces more essence and teas linseed oil; ex* 
perience and long practice are the only authoritf 
on which I recommend the adoption of ttie present 
forfnula. 

wj^n^er varnish v/ith essence of turpentine. 

Take of amber liquefied, and aeparated from the 
oily portioni, which alter its eonsiscence, 6 or 7 ox. 

iMuee the amber to powder, and if the opera* 
tion of pounding forms it into a paste, break it with 
your fingers: then mix it with the essence, and 
heat the whole in a balneum roarits. It will speedily 
dissolve, and the essenoe will take up, at the least, 
a fourth part of its weuj;ht of the^ preimred amber. 

When one coating ofttis applied to white smootli 
woo(^ but without any preparation, it forms a very 
p'lrc and very durable glazing,^ which speedily 
dries, but slower than copal varnish. 
Fai amber or copal varnish. 

Take of amber or copal of one fusion, 4 oz. es- 
sence of turpentine, drying linseed oil, of each 10 oz 

Put the whole into a pretty large matrass, and 
expose it to the heat of a balneum marise,^ or move 
it over the surface of an uncovered chafing-dish, 
but without flume, and at the distance from it ol 
two or three inciies. * When the solution Is com- 
pleted, add still a litUe copal or amber to saturalt 
the liquid; then pour the whole ©n a filter prepar- 
ed with cotton, and leave it to clarify by rest. It 
the varnish is too thick, add a little warm essence 
to prevent the separation of any of the amber. 

This varnish is coloured, but far less so than 
those composed by the usual methods. When 
spread over white wood, without an^ preparation, 
it forms a solid glazing, and communicates a slight 
tint to the wood. 

If it is required to charge this vamisii with mors 
copal, or prepared amber, the liquid must be com- 
posed of two paits of essence tor one of oil. 
Compound mastic varnish. 
. Take of pure alcohol, 32 oz. purified mastic. < 
oz. gum sandarac, 3 oz. very clear Venice turpea- 
tine, 3 oz. glass, coarsely poui»ded, 4oz. 

Reduce the mastic and san(Xaf>c to fine powder 
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«tiix thU. powder will itbite^glass, fiom vbich the 
hxn^fl puis have beer ^epftnted hj means of a hair 
•Icve; .pat aU the ug;redieQts with alcohol il:^to « 
short'Bccked qialraas, and «dant to it a stick of 
white wood, rounded at the ena» and of a leiig^th 
projportioned to the height of the matrass, that it 
QH^ be put in motion. Expose the mati^sf in M 
«eiaet ftoed >Kiih water, made at first alittle warm, 
iHwi which VMiat alterwards be malatained in a state 
of ehulUtipn lor one ortwo hours. The malrass 
mm he made last to a ring of strair. 

When the solution seems to be soffioiently c;Xi- 
tended, add the turpentine, wbioh must be kept 
ieparat^T ir a phial or a pot, and which must be 
melted, b^ immersing it for a moment in a bal* 
Dpum manse. The matrass must be still left in the 
water for half an hour, at the end of which it is ta- 
ken off; and the Tarnish is continually stirred till 
it is somewhat coal. Next day it is to be drawn 
cfT, uid filtered through cotton. By these means 
H will become exceedingly limpid. 

The addition of class mav appear extraordinary { 
bat this iuhst»nce divides tne parts of the mixture, 
yhich have been made with the dry ingredients, 
sad it retains the same quality when placed over 
tbe fire. It tbjorefore obviates with success two in» 
which ^re exceedingly troublesome j 



to ihoae who<oo«pose varnishes, tn the first place^ 
by dividing the matters, it facilitates the a6Uon of 
the ala^hoM fvd •!& the second its weight, which | 
sorpasaes tbst of resins, prevents thes^ resins from 
adbcfing the koiUmk of the fuatraan, and also the 
eoloration acquired by the varnish when a aand* 
badi .if employed, M is commonly the case. 

The ii^itplisation of this varnish is suited to arti- 
stes Moj^g t« the toilette, such as dressings 
boxjM, ciA-psper works* ^ The t'oUowing poSf 
«sss the same hnUi^noy #nd histr^s :but they have 

one selivlty, ^Ifid an* eK<s«sdi^r diying. 
Cariphorated mattic vamianfor painting, 

Takft «f tmiMtte, sIfesMd and waihed, 13 ouases, 
QBtine, 1^ on. .cam^gr, i oz. white glass, 
5 <o«^ !ethei«QNS aMenae of turpentine, ,30 

tM;^ the vnmish aacording to the method indi- 
ssteA for Compound Mastic^ araish of the first 
eenus. The camphor is employed in pieces, and 
uie turpentine is added when the solution of the 
resifi is completed. But if the yamish is to be ap- 
plied to old {Miiiitings, or paintings which have been 
already varnished, the turpentine may be st^preas^ 
«d, as this ingixtdient is here recommend(}d only in 
eases of a Brst application to new paintings, and 
iust fipeed frota white of egg varnish. 

The ethereous essence ixscoramended for varnish, 
is that distilled, slowly without any intermediate 
substance, acoordingto the second process already 
l^ven fi>r its rectification. 

Tbequestion bj'able masters, res|>eotingthe kind 
of varnish proper to be employed for paintings, bus 
never yft been determine<l. 

Some artists, wlio have paid particular attention 
to this object, make a mysteiy of the means they 
emidoy to obtain the desired efieot. The real end 
oaay be accomplished by giving to the vai^iish, des- 
tined for painting, pliability and softness, without 
being too solicitous in regard to what may add to 
its eonsisteoee or its solidity. The latter qutdity 
la particularly requisite in vamislies which are to 
he i^iplied to articles much exposed to &ic4io0) 
such as boxes, furniture, he. 

Hhato^B tm^Mtic varmth for paintingB, 

Bruise the mastic with a muller on a painter's 
stone, which will detect the soft (larts, or tears, 
which are to lie taken out, and the remainder put 
tnto a clean bottle with good spirits of turpentine, 
» twice distilled if you can iret it) and dissolve the 
D 



^m. hy dmrloK it m your hand far half an kaar, 
without heat ^Vheo dissolved, strain k th'XMch 
a piece of calico, and place it in a bottle well corked, 
JO that the lieht of the sun can strike it, for two 
or three weeks, which will cause a mucilsgiuous 
precipitate, leaving the remainder as transparent 
as water. It may Uien be cai?9fuUy decanted into 
Wkother bottle, and pat by fior use. The propor- 
tions of gum and aikohol are, mastic, 6 ox. turpen- ' 
tine, .14 .q«. If found on trial to be too tluok, thin 
it with turpentine. 

Tpmakc pointer** eveam. 

Painters, who havo long intervals between Uief^ 
periods of labour, are actf»ustoroed to cover the paita 
they have painted with a pr^iaratiou which pra*. 
.serves the freshness of the coh ars, and which tiiey 
mux remove when they vesomiS their work. I'hia 
preparation is as follows: 

Take >f very clear nut mU. 8 ounces, mastic in 
tears, pulveriabed,4oz. sal satumi, in powder (ao^ 
tate ^lead,l 1*3 of an ounae. 

Dissolve the mastic in oil, ^rrer a |^k fire. Mod 
pour the mixture into a marble mortar, over the 
pounded salt «f lead; stir it with a wooden pestle^ 
and add water in small quantities, till the mmfXisr 
assume the flppe^nooe and aon«istanoe of oraam* 
and reAwe to admit mora wiaten 
{Sondaracoamkh. 

Take of gum sandarae, 8 oz« poundqd mastie, % 
OS. doar turpaatine, 4 oz. pouBoed lAaas, 4 oz. aW 
0oh<4, .39 ofi. JA\t. and dissolve as befora. 
Compouf$4 mmhrac vamUh, 

Take of pounded copal of an amhcr o^oiir« ooee 
liquefied, 3 oz. gum sandarae, 6 oz. mastk, aleaiicd, 
3 oz. dear turpentUie, SA ov. .pounded glass, 4 os. 
pure alcohol* 32 oz, Mwc ^hese ingradieats. a«d 
pursue the same ^nathod as abov^ 

This vanish is destined for artieles subject t# 
fifiotion, swshas fi)mitQre,ahairSffan-stiok<i, roouldp 
VS|^ he, and e«ea metslst ito whiah it may be ap^ 

Sited with (Hioeesai The sandavaa 'glvaa it gratf 
unibility. 

Cflmphonated Bondarae varmth /or cMi p g ^m 
'mrk%, dr($mig^biase9i^ Uc, 

Take ef gum aaudaiao, 8 oz. gum elemi, \ oo. 
gvm-animi, 1 oz. camphor, <) az. pouhded glaaa, 4 
oz. purs alcohol, 83 o& 

Make the varnish according to the directions «1* 
read/ given. Tbe sotl resins must be pounded 
with tte .di7 bodies. The eamphor is to be added 
in pieces. 

Jlno^i0r.r-*Take of gallipot, or white incense, 8 
oz. gum animi, gum elemi, each 8 oz. pounded 
glass, 4 oz. alcohol, 39 oz. 

Make the varnish with the precautions indicated 
iae the compound mastic vaniish. 

The two last varnishes are to be used for ceil* 
ings and wainscots, coloured or not coloured: they 
may even be era^doyed as a covering to parts painU 
ed with strong colours. 
Spiritoiis sandarae vamiMh for -wainacotUng small 

armies affumjUure^ baiustradtSy and inside nail- 

ing. 

Take gum sandarae, 6 oz. shell lac, 2oz. ^oto^ 
phonium, or resin, white class pounded, clear tiu> 
pentine, each 4 oz. pure alcohol, 32 oz. 

Dissolve the varnish according to tlie iineoUons 
given for compound mastic varnish. 

This varnish is sufficiently durable to De applied 
to artiolesdustined to daily and continual use. Yai!^ 
aiahes composed wiUi copal ought, however, ji 
these eases to be prefemed. 

..^no^Aer.— There is another composition which, 
witiiont foi*ming part of the compound varnishes, 
is employed wiUi success for giving a polish and 
lustre to funiiture made ot yfooA wax forms tns 
basis of iL 
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Many oabioet-makfrs are eontented with waxing 
VHnin'Ai f'uniitQre, such as tables, ehests of drawei-s, 
Ke. This ecvtfrinff, by means of repeated friction, 
ioon acquires a pcuish and transpareney which re- 
<mble those of varnish. Waxing wems to possess 
^alities peenliar to itself; bat. Tike yamish, it is 
attended with inconveniences as well as advantages. 

Varnish supplies better the ^rt of glazing; it 
gives a lustre to the wood which it covers, and 
heightens the colours of that destined, in particular, 
for delicate aiticles. These ."eal and vaJuable ad- 
vantages are counterbalanced by its want of consis- 
tence: it yields too easilj to the shrinking or swell- 
ing of die wood, and nees in scales or splits, on 
• be mg exposed to the sliehtest shock. These acci- 
dents can be repairvd only by new strata of vamisli, 
which render application to the vamisher neces- 
sanr, and occasioq trouble and expense. 

Waxing stands shocks; but it does not possess, 
' in the same degree as ^'amish, the property of 
giving lustre to the bodies on which it is applied, 
and m heightening their tints. The lustre it com- 
municates is dull, but this inconvenience is com* 
pensated by the facility with which any accident 
that may have altered its polish car be repaired, 
by rabbmg it with a piece of fine^Bork. Tliere are 
some circumstances, therefore, under which the 
application of wax ought to be preferred to tliat of 
varnish. This seems to be the case in panicular 
with tables of walnut-tree wood, exposea u> daily 
use, chairs, mouldings, and for all small articles 
subject to constant employment. 

nut as it is of importance to make the stratum of 
wax as thin as possii>le in order that the veins of 
the wood may be mpre apparent, the following 
process will be aeeeptable to the reader. 

Melt over a moderate fire, in a vety clean ves- 
sel, two ounces of white or yellow wax; and, when 
liquefied, add four ounces of good essence of tur- 
pentine. Stir the whole until it is entirely cool, 
and the result will be a kind of pomade fit for wax- 
ing funiiture, and which must be rubbed over them 
according to the usual method. The essence of 
turpentine is soon dissipateJ; but the wax, which 
br Its mixture is reduced to a state of very great 
division, may be extende^i with more ease, and in 
a more uniform manuar* The essence soon pene- 
trates the pores of the v/ood, calls forth the colour 
of it, causes the wax to adhere better, and the lus- 
tre vt'hich thence rest Jts is equal to that of varnisii, 
•vithuut having any of its inconveniences. 
Coloured imnuBh far tdolintf and other stringed in^ 

^rumetiU, aUo for plum tree, mahogany and 

rote-wood. 

Take gum sandarac, 4 oz. seed lae, 8 oz. mastic, 
Benjamin in tears, each 1 oz. pounded glass, 4 oz. 
Venice turpentine, 2 oz. pure alcohol, S'i oz. 

The gum sandarac and lac render tbk varnish 
durable: it mav be coloured with a little saffron or 
dragon's blood. 

French poUth, 

The varnish being prepared, f shell-lac) the 
article to be polished, being finishea oif m smooth- 
ly as possible with glass-paper, and your rubber 
being prepared as directed below, proceed to tlie 
operauon as follows. The varnish, in a narrow. 
necked bottle, is to be applied to the midiile of the 
flat face of the rubber, by laying the rubber on the 
mouth of the bottle and shiaking up the varnish, 
onee ; as by tliis means the rubber will imbibe the 
scoper quantity to vaniish a considerable extent of 
surface. The rubber is then to be enclosed in a 
soft linen cloth, doubled ; the rest of the cloth be- 
Mg gatliered uput the back of the rubber to form a 
handle. Moisten Uie face of the linen with a little 
raw linseed oil, ap[ilied with the finger to the 
■liddle of it Placing your work opposite the light. 



pass your rabWr gwcklif and Ughtlv over its i 
until the varnish becomes dry, or nearly so— cham 
your nibber as before with varnish, (omitting the 
oil) and repeat the rubbing, until three coats are 
laid on, when a little oil may be applied to the rub- 
ber, and two coats more given to it Proceeding 
in this way, uf.til the varnish has aef(uire<l sons 
thickness, wet the intide of the linen cloth, befora 
applying the varnish, with alcohol, and rub quick* 
ly, lightly aiid uniformly the whole surface. Last- 
ly, wet the linec cloth with a little oil and alcohol 
without varnish, and nib as before till or}'. 
To make the rubber. 

Roll up a strip of thick woollen cloth which has 
been torn off, so as to form a soft elastic edge. It 
should form a coil, from one to thi^ee inches in di- 
ameter according to the size of the work. 
Fat vomuh of a gold colour. 

Take amber, 8 oz. gum lac, 2 oz. diying linseed 
oil, 8 oz. essence of turpentine, 16 oz. 

Dissolve separately the gum lao, and then add 
the amber, prepared and pulverized, with the lln- 
seetl oil antf essence very warm. When the whole 
has lost a part of its heat, mix, in reJalive propor* 
tions, tinctures of annatto, of tt^rra roerita, gum gut- 
tae, and dragon's blood. This varnish, when ap- 
plied to white metals, gives tl-em a gold colour. 
Fai turpentine or golden varm\\ %dng a mordaunt 
to gold and dark e -^louro. 

Take boiled linseed oil, 16 i z. Venice turpen- 
tine, 8 oz. Naples yellow, 5 oz. 

Heat the oil with the turpenU \t ; and mix <h€ 
Naples yellow pulverized. 

Naples yellow is an oxide of lead, the composi- 
tion of which will be g*ven when we come to trea4 
of colouring substances. It is substituted here for 
resins, on account of its drying quidities, and in 
particular of its colour, which resembles that of 
gold ; great use is miade of the varnish in applying 
gohl leaf. 

The yellow, however, may be omitted when this 
species of varnish is to b« solid and coloured co« 
verings. In this ease an ounce of lithai-ge to each 
pound of composition may be substituted in its 
I stead, without this mixture doing any injury to the 
colour which is to constitute the ground, (ia teinie 
dure). 

TV make tumer^t varmohfbr boxwood. 

Take seed lao, 5 oz. gum sandarac, 2 oz. gnn 
elemi, 1} oz. Venice turpentine, 2 oz. pounded 
glass, 5 oz. pure alcohol, 24 oz. 

[For a mode of bleaching seed or shell-lac tat 
varnishes see ** Bleaching."— Am. Ed.] 

The artists of St Claude do not all employ this 
formula, which requires ^ be corrected on account 
of its too great dtyness, which is here lessened by 
the turpentine and gum elemi. This composition 
is secured from crac^mg, which disfigures thesa 
boxes after they have been nsed for some months. 

w4no<A«r.— Other turners employ the gum laa 
unitexl to a litUe elemi and turpentine digested 
some months in pure alcohol exposed to th>> sun. 
If this method be followed,^ it will be pr(»per tp 
substitute for the sandarac the same quantity of' 
gum lac reduced to powder, and not to add the tur* 
penline to the alcohol, which oudit to be exceedl- 
ingly pure, till towards the end of the Infusion. 

Solar infusion rec^uires care and attention. Ve^ 
sels of a sufficient size to allow tlie spirituous va- 
pours to circulate freely ought to be employed, be- 
cause it is necessaiy that the vessels shonld b« 
closely shut Without this precaution the spiriu 
would become weakened, «id abandon the resin 
which they laid hold of during the fir^t day** exp«>- 
«ure. This peH*ect obituratioa will not admit osf 
the vessels being too full. 

In general the varnishes applied to articles which 
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tonr be pat Into the lathe acipiire e i^reat «leAl of | 
icttlienej by polishing, a pieee of woollen elotli it 
■officaent for the opemtion. If turpentine predo* 
minatee too much in these eompoution* the polish 
does Pot retain its lustre, because the heat of the 
hands IS 'ctmsible of softening the surface of the 
larnish, bbo in this state it readily tarnishes. 
To 7>ami§h dretMig'^boxea* 

The most of spirit^f wine varnishes are destined 
for cohering preliminary preparations, whieh have 
• eettain degree of lustre. They consist of ce- 
ment, coloured or not coloured, ohareed with land- 
icapet and figures ent out in paper, which pro luces 
§Bk effect un&r the transparent varnish : most of 
the dressing-boxes, and other small articles of the 
Mme kind, are covered with this particular com- 
poaation, which, in general, consists of three or 
rocr coatings of Spanish white pounded in water, 
md mixed \ip with parchment glue. The first 
coating is smoothed with pumice-stone, and then 
pdUihed with a piece of new linen and water. The 
floating in this state is fit to receive the destined; 
colour, after it has been ground with water, and 
mixed with parchment glue diluted with «rater. 

Iha cut figures with which it is to be embellished, 
•re then applied, and a coating of gum or fish- 
|lue is spread over tliem^ to prevent the varnish 
m penetrating to the preparation, and from spoil 
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ing the figures. The operation is finished bv ap- 

* ' g thne or four coatings of varnish, which, 

diT, are polished with trtp(^i and water, by 

I of a piece of doth. A lustre is then p^iven 
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to the surfiiee with starch and a bit of doe-skm, or 
very soft elcth. 

Gallipot varouK 

Take of eallipot, or white incense, 12 oz. white 
g^asa, pounded, 5 ox. Venice turpentine, % oz. es- 
sence of turpentine, 33 oz.. Make the varnish af- 
ter the white incense has been pounded with the 
•glass. 

. . Some Authors reeommend mastic or sandarao in 
tibe roQRi ot gallipot ; but the varnish is neither 
more beautiful nor more durable. When the co- 
low is ground, with the preceding vantish, and 
mixed up with the latter, which, if too thick, is 
thinned with a little essenoe^ and which is applied 
immediately, and without any sizing, to boxes and 
other articles, the coatings acquire sufficient 
strength to resist the blows of a mallet But if 
the varnish be applied to a sized colour, it 
must be covered witn a varnish of the first or se- 
cond genus. 

Varm^h^ for electrical fmrp09e9. 

Dissolve the bett red sealing-wax in alcohol-^ 
two or three coats will make a complete covering. 
It may be applied to wood or glass. 

MasHc emlipoi vanush^for ^ruHng colours. 

Take oi new gallipot, or white incense, 4 oz. 
mastic. 2. oz. Venice turpentine, 6 oz. pounded 
glass, 4 oz. essence of turpentine. 32 oz. 

When the varnish is made witli the precautions 
already indicated, add prepared nut oil or linseed 
^, two ounces. 

TJie matters ground with this varnish dry more 
dowly; they are then m.xed up with the following 
nu-nisl^ if it be for common painting, or with pai^ 
ticular tarnishes destined (c^ colours and for 
(rounds. 

Lacqrter for bra»9. 

Take of seed lac, 6 oz. amber or copal, ground 
on porphyr}', 2 oz. di*agon's blood, 40 gniins, ex- 
tract c* red sandal wooil, obtained by water, 30 
rains, oriental safTi'on, 36 grains, pounded glass, 
oz. very pui'e alcohol, 4<^)oz. 

To apply this varnish to articles or ornaments of 
brass, expose them to a gewile heat, and dip them 
Ate tmish^ Two or Uiree coatings may be ap- 



plied in this manner, if necessary. The varnish if 

durable, and has a beautiful colour. Articles var- 
nished in this manner, may be clewed with watei 
and a bit of dry rag. 

Lacquer for pbih^ophical instruments. 
This lacquer or varnish is desUned to change, or to 
modify the colour of those bodies to which it is ap» 
plied. 

Take of gum guttss, 4 oz. gum sandaroc, gum 
elemi, each 8 uz. dragoirs blood, of the best quali- 
ty, 1 oz. seed lac, 1 oz. terra merita, j oz. orien* 
tal saffron, 2 gr. pounded gluss, $ oz. pure alco- 
hol, 20 oz. 

The tincture of saffron and of terra merita it 
first obtained by infusing them in alcohol for twen- 
ty-four hours, or exposing them to the heat of the 
sun in summer. The tincture must be strained 
through-a piece of clean linen cloth, and ought to 
be Strongly squeezed. This tincture is poureu over 
the dragon's blood, the gum elemi, tiie seeci lac, 
and the gum guUse, all pounded and nr/ixed with 
die glass. The varoish is then made according to 
the directions before given. 

It may be applied with great advantage to philt)- 
sophical insiruraents: the use of it might be ex • 
tended also to various cast or moulded articles with 
which furniture is ornamented. 

It* the dragon's blood be of the first quality, it 
may give too high a colour; in this case the dose 
may be lessened at pleasure, as well as that of the 
other colouring matters. 

It is with a similar kind of varnish that the art- 
ists of Geneva give a golden orange colour to the 
small nails employed to ornament w4ch cases; 
but they keep the process ten' secret A beautiful 
bright colour roigh^ be easily communicated to 
this mixturo; but they prefer the oo^nge colour 
produced by certain compositions, the preparation 
of whidi has no relation to that of varnish, and 
which has been successfully imitated with saline 
mixtures, in which orpiment is a principal iu^p%- 
dient The nails are heated before they are un- 
mersed in the varnish, and they are then spi*ead 
out on sheets of dry paper. 
Gold'Coloured lacquer for brass vatch cases^ roatck 
keySy &c. 

Take of seed lac, 6 oz. amber, gum guttas, each 
2 oz. exu'act of red sandal wood in water, 24 grains, 
dragon's blood^ 60 grains, oriental saffron, 3C 
grains, pounded glass, 4 oz. pure alcohol, 36 oz. 

Grind die amber, the seed lac, gum guttie, and 
dragon's blood on. a piece of porphyry; then 
mix them with the pounded glass* uod add the al- 
cohol, after forming with it an infusion of the sa& 
fron and an extract of the sandal wood. The var- 
nisii must then be completed as before. The me- 
tal articles destined to be covered by this varnish 
are lieated, and those which will admit of it, are 
immersev*. in pitckets. The tintof Uie vaniish may 
be varied by modifying the doses nf tlie colouring 
substances. 

Lacquer of a lest dryinff gitdUtv, 

Take of seed lac, 4 oz. sanOarac, or mastic, 4 
oz. dragon's blood, i oz. Urra merita, guniguttsei 
each 3C grains, pounded glass, 5 oz. clear turpen* 
tine, 2 oz. essence of turpentine, 32 oz. 

Extract by infusion the tincture of the colouring 
substances, and then add the resinous bodies ao" 
carding to the directions for compound mastic var* 
nish. 

Lacquer or varnishes of this kind are called 
changing, because, when applied to metids, such a 
copper, brass, or haminei-ed tin, or to wooden 
boxes and other furniture, they coniinuiucate to 
them a more agreeable colour. Besides, by tlieir 
contact with the common metals, tiiey ac(|uii« a 
lustre which approaches that of tlie precious mc* 
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tain, utA to ^tiifh, 1b eomeauenM cC -pecitfiar tti- jl 
tHiisi« qnalkie* or eerUin kws «f convention, a 
tnucfi mater Tsiiie Is attached. It h by means «t 
these changing varnishes, that aitisti are aUe to 
eommunicate to (heir leaves of silver and eopper, 
those shining eolotirs observed in foils. This pro- 
duct of ittdnvtrybeoomes a wexme o( prosperity to 
the manufacturers of buttons and works formed 
■with fillip which in the hands of the jeweller eon- 
tt4bttt(» wi^ so much saoeeas to profloee thsit t^ 
fleeUoQ cf the rajrs of light whioh doubles tfielut- ] 
tre and sparlcling onaltty dT pretious -stones. 

It is to varnish ot this Icind that we are Indeb^tod 
for the manufiictory of gilt leather, #hidh, talting 
refiige in England, has given plaee to that of papier 
ma^hee, wbieh is employed tor the <deeoration of 
pal^es, theatres, See. 

In the last nlaoe, it is hr the effeet of H foreign 
tint, obtained from the eelouring part df sdffron, 
that the sctdes of ttlver dissemmted in canficUon 
trfnactrUhe reflect a beaiAifal gold ooloar. 

The colours transmitted by different ooloarini^ 
iiubstances, require tones -suited to iSaie objects for 
which ihej are destined. The artist has It in ^is 
* own power to vary them at plleasure, by the ad- , 
itition of amiatto to the ndxture of dnuron*s blood, 
saifron, &c. or some changes in' ^le doses of tSie * 
mode intended to bemadeln coliSors. It is ihere- 
fore impoBstlile to give limited formulsB. 
Ih make 'lacquen qfvariaut HnU, 

There i^ one simple ntethod ^aflr ix^ht^h atrlSstB 
ma/ be enabled to obuin aH the differenftlnti they 
re<juire. Infuse separately 4 ounces of ran gutts 
m 32 ounces of essence oTtorpentine, and 4 ounces 
of dragon's blood, and an oonee of annatto Also in 
separate doses of essence. These infusions may be 
easily made in the nuu After fifteen dayK'-expo- 
rure pour a certain gnantity of these ll^ptors into a 
flask, and br vaiyinj^ the jdoses diflereat diadet fX 
edlom: win be obtaltiefi. 

These titfusions m«^r1>e^wtilmd also fiyrthang^ 
tng fllcoholie varnishes; but in tnis ease the use df 
saffron, %s well as fliat ctf red sandal ^oo^y which 
does not suc<veed with essence, will .soon mt '^he 
tone ureessary for ini[itati.ig with Other ttnctm^ 
the colour of |;old. 

Mot'dcmt vamfthfor gil£n^: 
' T Ae of mystic, 1 ounce, jgum sandarAc, 1 do. ^m 
gnttse, I do. turpentine, | ^. essence of turpentine, 
Mo. 

Some artists who mike use of mordants, substi- 
tute for the turpentine an ounce of the essence of 
avender, which renders this composition still less 
dicing. 

In gencrs[l, the composition of mordants admits 
of modifications, accordingto tliekind of work for 
niiich the^ are destined. The application of them, 
however, is confined chiefly to gold. When it is 
required to fill up a design with gold leaf on any 
ground whatever, the composition, which is to serve 
as the means of Union- between the metal and the 
tfround, ought to be neither too thick nor too fluid-, 
Because both these circumstances are equally in- 
jurious to delicacy in tlie strokes; it will be re- 
quisite also tliat the composition should uot dry 
till the artist has completed his design. 
Other mortlantB, 

Some prepare their mordants with Jew's pitch 
and drying oil diluted with essence of turpentine. 
They employ it for gilding pole gold, or for bronz- 
ine. 

Other artists imitate the Chinese, and mix with 
their mordants colours proper for assisting tlie tone 
which tliey are desirous ox giviug to the gold, such 
. »s yellow, re«l, &6C. 

Others employ merely fat varnish, to which they 
add a little red oxide of lead (minium). 



Others make use erf thiilt ic^iie. m whieh iiUsf 
dissolve M Iktle hmey. This is what they usAlbafi^ 



When thnr ire desitwn of hergHtWii iig tile 
of the gold, they «Bi|iloy this sloe,' to ti(hi4di 
the gold leaf «dhevese«oeediagly wt^. 

v&»<A0r.^The qoaliAies of &e folhrnng at« fit 
for evoy kind of «|ipiication, mtad particmachir to 
metals. Expose boiled oil to « ttrong heat in a 
)iaa: when a black smoke l^dLteogagped from it, 
actit on fire, and exttnguidi k a-fcw mow e nio aft e t 
by putting oo'the oover of the pan. Than poor the 
footier stall wana>iilto a heated bottle, aad add ito 
It a little oaaeooe of turpentine. This aoordnt 
(fcries very speediiy) -k has Ibody aad adheres to^ 
and otroogly itjbuns, gokl leaf; whoa apptied ib 
-wood, metala, and other adbstaaoas.- 
Ih ppefaife « ctmpittUmn fmr maikiftg .oalimroa 

draumia§ andfrmt* newemifiepdkUniffmtaiL 

Take of Ganaoa baAsftm, 1 ouaca, 'Spirit of l«w 
peatine, ^ ounces; mix itham together. Bofiato 
this corapoBilaon n applied, the dvaaring oi |il i sit 
alioi^dbe Mzed with aisahitiDaof isin|taBS m wtt' 
tor, and wlion dry,^ply itbe ivardish with a c^mol 
bairLraflk. 

ji'wanuth fio oafaur iatktt*^ 

TtSat aitl»r red, bhick, or white aaatto^ waa^ 
<«lrioh«eaer oaloar you wish ^to oiake: to evevy fi 
■oaneeaof sealiag aiaa, add 1 oimca of apirt dl 
-wine: pound Ihe waa -fine, (hen sift it 'flmsi^ih a 
Ana tawn aiarae, tHl yoa have made it ettfasnelf 



fine; *pait. it into a laisge phial with ithe aplvitvi 
wine, riiake>it, let it staod siear tfaei^ra tSteara, 
ahaklag it dften? (ben, witk a little, brasli 'the 



baskets all over with it; let them di^ and^o I 
over a second tim^ 

'Aaoordiagito tiiaapaMfioatloa of tbe'patai^iitia 
•aHXtuneooa^sta'af -one.hilndrtd areighrt df plwm ^ 
ht^ to ifear 4>|indfofl ti hog'a laM^ "or «thgar 
grease ; the two to be well inecaporated. T||p - 
aopliaatloa is toipMlv^at 4iM offaots df friatiott in 
all ^ieacriptioiia of eagiaoa oraaachiroa; «od a aiil- 
-ftoietft foantity mtiatbo rabbed oaelp<lie«aaltee^ 
<lhe aide, apiadle, or <otber ^art wlhotai :te lMa»- 
Ing'is. 

Vnmkkfir pakt «iitf cam^ kantd itdrh* 

Take any aaantatyof tar, and gHnA H mUtk «a 
nrach Spanish brown as it will'>ear, without ««m»> 
dertng it too thic^ to be used ttsapatntbrivamiiib, 
and then spread it on \Jtie psAea, or other wdoci, as 
soon as convement, for it ^ai^y hardena by^ 
keening. 

This mixture mast be laid on the Ivood to he 
varnished by a large brush, or hoase paintor'a 
tool; and the work ehonld then be kept as free 
from dust and insects as possible, till the varniab 
be thoronglily dry. It will, if laid on smooth 
wood, have a very good glos^ and is an excellent 
preservative of it agaitist raoisciu^; on M^bi^ ao* 
count, as well as its being cheaper, it is ft^ pre* 
ferahle to natnting, not only for ptdes, but^for wea- 
ther boarding, and all otlier kinds of woodwork 
for grosser purposes. Where the flossy browti 
colour is not liked,' the work may be muda of a 
greyish brown, by mixing a small propoition ol 
white lead, or whiting ami ivOiy blac^l^ with the 
Spanish brown. 

Jt black varnish /or old atraiif or chip hat9. 

Take of best black sealing wax, A an ounce* 
rectified spirit of wine, 2 ounces; powder (he seal- 
ing wax, and jTUt it with tlie spirit of wine, iatd'a 
four ounce phial; digest them in a sand heit, dt 
near a fire, till the wpx is dissolved; lay it -ot 
wai'm widi a hue soft hiiir^brush, bbfoi^ afilns ar 
in the sun. It gives a good stiflness to old straw 
hats, and a beautiful gloss, equal to new, ^md ««• 
sists wet. 
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<mdii$itpg>'Vifiv»^ f water ^ thuee timesi 

Thi» pso«e«ik. which \% extracted from th^ 
TiMimnrftom •/T JiAe Society of JrU^ U now. urn* 
vertally pnictiaed in the public dock-yarda. 

The' paint ttHMlfy lata Q^^on cannn. Itavdsnff to 
MMh<aid^p:«e aftto cracky and'eYenfcualljK to break 
tlM onnvaa, ivbieh rendera it unMrriciiable in a, 
tfaort time: bat the canvas painted in tbo new 
manner ia so snperioir^ that alleanFM need in the 
narr is thus prepared; and a^ saving of a guinea is 
made iui evexy one hundred a^pasei jarda of can* 
fia ao patntso. 

The old ^ode of' painting canvas wa* to wet 
the caBTBS, and prime it with* Spanish brown; 
then togtre it « second coat of a chooakte colour^ 
made vjf mixing Spatiish brown and blaok paint;. 
and, lastly, txrftais^ it with black. 

The new method isto: grind 961hi. of English, 
oebre with boiled oil, ard to add \% lbs. of bkck 
painty which mixture forms: an indifferent black. 
A pound of yellow soap, dissolved in 6 pints of wa- 
ter oner* tiir fire^ ia mixedy while hot, with the 
paint. This composition it then laid upon the can- 
faa^withont bein9 wetted, aa in the usual way,) 
sa stiff 9Q^ can eowvenieotly be done with the brush, 
seas.to^rma smooth' sui&oet the nex^ day, or 
stUl better, on. the aeeond dny, a saeoad coat of 
ochre' and UaBk.<witho«t any, or<but a svtj- small 
por^n of seflp):iailaid on, aadaUoxdng thia coat 
an intermedianB dinr fev dlying^ the canvas is- then 
finished with blaek paint, as* uauaL Three dajrs. 
hetag then allowed for it. to dry and harden, it 
does not siaek< together when, taken down, and 
fikMed in olotit* containing fiO. or 70 yamis. each; 
and cjttf finished. entirdy with the composition, 
leanriog' it to- dtf one dajr between each<c9nty will 
not stiek together, ifi laiil in qnantkies. 

It hae been anoevtained from actual trials, that 
the sefaatlen. of ycik»w soap is a preservative to red, 
veliow, andblnakpnints^ when ground in oil and 
potint» easlk% aaitiHey aeqiBM no improper hard- 
neaa^ andtdeyi in affttnarkabto rannnar when laid 
en wiih,thie^hniah^. withoat.the use of the usual- 
diying'astitoidn 

ttiaauronsini^-thatrtlieradoptionof soap^ whioh> 
is so w«ll uowii»te be mtasibie with oU^ substan*- 
cesi or «t leasly thei alkali ofi wfaiob i/b ia eomposed,. 
has net nlveady; been.branghC intO'Use in. the com- 
position of oil colours. 
Cohuted wm ^9 wimn fir rendering ttiiem €md cloth 



B^n by washing'the stuff with hot water; then 
drF hnd ruh^it b«t|if«eo: the hands undl such time 
tts'it bumnawiaiperfeatiy acmplof afterwards upread 
it out by drawing it into a Irame* and give it, with 
the aid of a brushy n first eoot' composed of a mix- 
tiii« of 8 quarlarof . boiling linseed oii». I5^rpamme8 
of enleined ambor and acetate of lead, (ot eaclk 7^ 
mMune^ to which; add< 9Q gtrammee of lamp- 
Maek. For the second soal uanthe saoke ingre* 
dienu aa above^ except the eala.^' lend. This coat 
will given few h^urs^ accMdingilo-the aeaaon^ af- 
terwards take a dry plaiateBertobruab, and rub the 
scuff strongly with it^ wfaenth^fanir, by this opem- 
tieiii will beeeme veryv smooths The third and 
hMt eoat win give>n perihet nnd. duiuhle jet blntOk 

Op imtfaer, take 13 qnaiteiof boiUng. Unseed oil,. 
SOrrammee of amber, IS grammte of acetate of 
lead, 7^ sulphMeof xina, li Pfussinnblue, and 
^. verdwriai mix thont veiy fine with a little oil, 
ana add X^ gt nmm n >.» Ia«ap-bl«ak> Thase>eenU 
^irr uaed at aaeaeaoiiy aaiardonewithpointin^^ 

i%^ iki€hm iHtenobthJirr ecreeuBurndbed tmtm^ 
Qrind ishiting with. shM^ and to prevent ita 
ddMHtfethaiMgriaitt lke»tsfeea4oft 



it tt^OB) the cloth,. and:ao do two or 
IDE it the meanwhile to dry be- 



twnen layings on, and for the last laying,, smooth 
it omer wkh Spanish white, eronnd with linseed 
oil, the oil beings first heateOi and mixed with a 
small' qoantity of the litharge of epld, the better ta 
endure the weather,, and so it, will be lasting. 
Common -maaa, or vamuhed cloth. 
The manufacture of this kind of cloth is very 
simple. The cloth and linseed oil are the prin?^- 
^ pal articles remiired for the establishment. Com • 
moa canva^ » an open and coarse texture, is ex- 
tended on large frames^ placed mnder sheds, the 
sides of which are open,; so as to afford a free pas> 
sa^ to the external air. The manner in which 
the cloth is fastened to these fiames is as follow:^ 
it. is. fixed to each siJe of the fiaune by hooK • 
which' catch* the edgp of the doth, and by pieces 
of strong packthroaa passing through holes at the 
other extremity of the hooks, winch are tied round 
moveable pegs placed in the lower edge of the 
frame. The mei>hanism by which the strings of it 
violin are strotched or unstnetched, will give some 
idea of the arrangement of the pegs employed foi 
extending the oloth in this apparatus. By these, 
means the cloth can be easily stretched or relaxed, 
when the oily varnish has exercised an action on 
its texture in toe course of the oi»eratioo. Tlu 
whole- being thus arranged, a liqj^ paste road* 
with drying oil, which may be varied at. pleasure, 
is appUied to the doth. 
* 7\} mahe Houidpatte vnth drying oiL 

Mix Spanidi white or tobacco-pipia day, or au^ 
other argillaceous matter, with water, and leave il 
at rost some hours, which will be sufficient to sepa- 
rate the ai]gUlaoeous parts, and to produce a sedi- 
ment. Stir the sediment with a broom, to com^ 
pletetfae division of the earth; and after 'it has 
rested some seconds, decant the turbid water into 
an earthen or wooden vesseU By this process th'* 
earth will be sefMirated from the sand and otbe* 
foreign bodies, imich are precipitated, and which 
must be thrown away. If the earth has bMsn 
washed by the same process, on a large sonle, it if< 
divided b^ knending it* The supernatant water i« 
thrown audei, and tne sediment placed in sieves, 
on nieces of d^th, where it is suffered to drain: ii 
is. then, mixed up with oil rendered drying by a. 
large dose of lithange^. that ia about a fjourth of thc^ 
weighttof the oil* The. consistence of thin paste 
beings given to the mixture, it is spread over die 
doth by means of an iron spatula, tlie length ol 
which 18 equd to that of the breadth of the doth 
This spatula performs the part of a knife, and 
pushes forward the excess of matter above the 

Quantity sufiioient to cover the doth. When the 
rat stratum ia drr, a4Meond iaapplied. Thp ine- 
quditiea produced by the coarseness- of the doth» 
or by an unequd extension of (he paste, ar« 
smoothed down widi pumice-stone;. The pumice- 
stone is rodueed to powder, and rubbed over the 
doth! with a pieee of soft serge or oork dipped in 
water* The doth must then be well washed. i» 
water to. clean it; and after it is dried» a varnish ol 
gum lac dissolved in linseed oil boiled with tur* 
pontine,, is to be applieoto- it. 

This. pr^»anition produces yellowish vanxshed 
clodi. Wiieu wanted blacky mixUimp-black with 
the Spanish whitn» or tobaccoppipe day, which 
fonna the baais- of the liquid paste. Varir— 
of flrer may: be obtained, according to i 
added. iJmh 



quantity of lamp«biadt which ia t 

Colngne> earth» and diffeisat oehty argillMeotts 



Jmbevv 



earthy, may be uaed to vwy the tints, withouft 
cottainKany addition to th&expenae. 

To prepare Jine primted vamiohcd ciotho. 
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conmon vamifrMXl and polished rlotba^ vmj lerve 
o f^ive snine idea of tnat employed lor making^ 
fine cloths of the same kind, decorated with a eo> 
loare<l impree*ion. Tlie manufoctories of Ger- 
many have varnished cloths embellished with 
larG;e and small subjects, iigurea, and landscapes, 
well executed, and which are destined for cover- 
ine furniture subjected to daily use. 

ITiis process, which is only an improYemcBt of 
tne former, requires a finer paste, and cloth of a 
more delicate texture. The stratum of paste is 
applied in the same manner, and when dry and 
polished, the eloth is taken from the frame and re- 
moved to the painter's table, where the art of the 
colourist and designer is displa^red under a thou- 
sand forms; and, as in that ot printed cottons, ex- 
hibits a ricnness of tints, a:.d a distribution of sub- 
*ects, which discover taste, and insure a ready sale 
for the articles manufactured. 

The processes, however, employed in these two 
arts to extract the colourine parts are not the SHiroe. 
In the art of cotton-printing the colours are ex* 
tncted by the bath, as in that of dyeing. In print- 
ing varnished cloths, the eolouring parts are the 
result of the union of drying oil mixed with var- 
nish; and the different colours employed in oil 
painting or painting in varnish. 

The varnish applied to common oil cloth is com- 
posed of gum lac and dryin^^ linseed oil; but that 
destined for printed varnished cloths requires 
some choice, both in regard to the oil and the re-, 
sinous matter which gives it consistence. Pre- 

Ered oil of pinks and copal form a varnish very 
tie coloure<l, pliable, aua solid. 

To prepare vamiahed mJk. 

Varnished silk, for making umbrellas, eapots, 
coverings for hats, &c is prepared in the same 
manner as the varnished and polished cloths al- 
ready described, but with some variation in the 
limiid paste or varnish. 

If the surface of the silk be {Kretty large, it is 
made fast to a wooden frame furnished wiui hooks 
uaA moveable pegs, such as that used in the manu- 
facture of common varnished cloths. A soft paste, 
composed of linseed oil boiled with a fourth part 
of litharge; tobacco pipe clay, dried and sifted 
througli a silk-sieve, 16 pIrU; litharge ground on 
porpliyiy with water, dried and sifted in the same 
manner, S parts; and lamp-black, 1 part This 
paste is then spread in a uniform manner over 
the surface of the silk, byj^eans of a long knife, 
having a handle at each Extremity. In summer, 
twenty -four hours are sufficient for its desiccation. 
When dry, the knots produced by tlie inequalities 
of the silk are smoodied with pumice-stone. This 
operation is performed with water, and when 
finished, the surface of the silk is washed, it is 
then suffered to dry, and flat copal varnish is ap- 
plied. ' 

If it be intended to polish this varnish, ap %\j a 
second stratum; after which polish it with ^ ball 
of cloth and very fine tripoli. The vamishe 1 silk 
thus made, is vf'iy black, exceedingly pliable, and 
has a fine polish. It may be rtimpTed a th asand 
ways without retaining any fold, or even t.« mark 
of one. It is light, and thereby proper for cover- 
ings to liHts, and for making cloaks and v«ps so 
iseful to travellers in wet weather. 

Another method.'^A. kind of Tarnishes" silk, 
which has only a yellowish colour, and wbi^u suf- 
fers the texture of the stuff to appear, is prepared 
witli a mixture of S parts boiled oil of pitiKS, and ] 
part of fat copal varnish, which is extended with a 
eotirse brush or knife. Two ttraU are suflicient 
when oil has been freed from its |[r*^easy particles 
«v«r a slow fire, or when boiled with a fourth part 
nl' its weight of Hliarge. 



The tneqnalities are i -etoefed by f4n a < l on' 
and water; after which the copal vaniish is applied. 
This simple operation gives to white silk a yellow 
colour, which arises from the boileit oil ud Uie 
varnish. 

This varnished lilk possesses all those analitie» 
ascribed to certain preparations of silk whidi arc 
^recommended to be worn as jackets by peraoi • 
subject to rheumatism. 

To hmpart yttOer proof booi$. 

Boots and shoes may be rendered impervicias n 
water by the following eomposition. — ^'l*akfr S o& 
of sperniaceti, and melt it in a pipkin, or other 
earthen vessel, over a slow fire : add thereto six 
drachms of Indian rubber, cut into slices, and these 
will presently dissolve. Then add, seruilim, of tal- 
low, 8 ounces; hog*s lard, 2 ounces; amber mr 
nish, 4 ounces. Mix, and it wiH be fit for use im 
mediately. The boots or other material to be 
treated, are to receive twj or three coats, with a 
common blacking brush, and a fine polish is tb« 
result. 

7^ make leather and other ortfcfet loaUr prorf.^ 
Patent. 

Dissolve ten pounds of Indian rubber, eat intc 
bits, the smaller the better, in twenty gaUons at 
pure spirits of turpentine, by {ratting them to- 
gether into a tin vessel that will hold forty gallons. 
This vessel is to be immersed in cold water, con- 
tained in a boiler, to which fire is to be applied so 
as to make the vHtter boil, occasionally supplying 
what is lost by evnporation. Here it is to remato 
until a perfect solution of the caoutchoue in the 
turpentine is obtaine<l. One hundred and fifty 
pounds of pure bees wax are now to be dissolved in 
one hundred gallons of pure spirits of toneatine, 
to which add twenty pounds of Borgunoy pitflth 
and ten pounds of gum frankincense. The sol<P 
tion to be obtained as directed for the caoutehome. 
Mix the two solutions, and, when eold, add ten gml- 
19ns of copal varnish, and put the whole into a re-> 
servoir, diluting it with one hundred gallons of 
lime water, five gallons at a time, and siirriB|p it 
well up for six or eight hours in sueeesstoo, 'vhioii 
stirring must be repeated when any of the compo- 
sition IS taken out If it is wanted block, mix.iet> 
|)Oun<Is of lamp-black with 90 gallons oft tuipen* 
tine, (which 90 gallons should he dednetied tram 
the quantity previously employed) and add it pre- 
viously to putting in the lime water. 

To use it, lay it on the leather with a painter's 
brush, and i<ub it in. 

To make black japa^ 

Take of boiled oil, I gallon, umber, 8 os. a*- 
phaltum, 3 oz. oil of tuqientine, as rmwh as wiU 
reduce it to the thinness required. 
To preserve tilee. 

\fter the adoption of glsaing. Tarnishing, kc. 
to increase the hardness of tiles, tarring lii» beei» 
found completely to stop their pores, and to r«fr» 
der them impervious to water. -The process •* ' 
practicable, and not expensive* lime and tar, 
whale oil or dregs of oil, are eqaally adapted to 
ine purpose, and still cheaper. Tarring is parti- 
cularly efllcaciotts when tiles are eraoked by tiM 
frosL It is calculated, that the expense of coal tar 
for a roof of a middling extent, and suppotiag saoi» 
a roof to require one hundred weiglit, woiua not 
exceed two guineas. 

To bronze plaeter^fy^ytee., 

For the ground, after it has lieen aiaed and rub- 
bed down, take Prussian blue^ venliter, and spruoo 
ochre. Grind them separately hi wsier, turpeiv* ^ 
tine, or oil, aoconling to the vcrk,- and mix wm 
in such propoitioosaj will produce the colour de- 
sired. Then grind IWtch metal in a patt oi* Una 
composition- laying k with jodgmai* on llw 41M1- 
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To polUh vamuhedfiimiiure. 

Take two ounces of tripoli powdered, put it in 
an earthen pot, with water to cover it; then take a 
pieoe of white flannel, lay it over a piece of cork 
fv niboer, and proceed to polish the varnish, al- 
vaja wettinr it with the tripoli and \7ater. It will 
be known w*nen the |>rocess is fioiiihed by wiping 
a pait of the work with a sponge, and observing 
whiAhmt there is a fair even gloss. When tliia is 
the eaae, take a bit of mutton suet and fine flour, 
and fll«an the work. 

To polUh rpood, 
Take a piece of pumice stone, and water, and 
MM regularly over the work until the rising of 
amcraiA la cot dowjs; then taice povdered tripoli 
and boiled Ufaeed oil, and poliah the work to a 
bngfat surface. 

7T» baUsh bm$9 wnamenU mlaid in wood. 

File Uie brass very clean with a smooth file; 
dien take aome tripoli powdered veiy fine, and 
mCx it with the linseed oil. Oip in this a rubber 
of hat, with which polisli the work until the de- 
sired diect is obtained. 

If the work is ebonf, or black rose wood, take 
soaae elder coal powcfered very fine, and apply it 
dry afbsr yon have -done with the tripoli, and it 
wUI {irodttcea superior polish. 

The French mode of ornamenting with brass 
difiera widely from ours; theirs being chieHy wa- 
ter^llt (orsMRi/v), excepting the flutes of columns, 
fcc. which are polished very uigh with rotten stone, 
snd fioiabed with elder coal. 

To bnmng%m barrels. 

After the barrel is finished rub it over with aqua 
lortis, or spirit of salt, diluted with water. Then 
lay it by for a week, till a complete poat of oil is 
formed. A liule oil is then to be applied, 'and 
ifter nibbing the surface dry, polish it witli a hard 
biwh and a little bees' wax. 

To make blacking. 

Take of ivory black and treade, each IS oz. 
spermaceti oil, 4 oz. white wine vinegar, 4 pints. 

Mix. This blacking, recommended by Mr 
Gni)', lecturer on the materia medica, is superior 
in giving leather a finer polish thnn any of those 
that are advertised, as they all contain sulphuric 
asid, (oil of vitriol,) which is necessary to give it 
the polishing quaUty, but it renders leather rotten, 
and vefw liable to crack. 

T^ make Uqtdd blacking. 

Take of vinegar. No. 18, (the common,) 1 quart, 
ivoty-blaok, and treacle, each 6 oz. vitriolic acid, 
and spermaceti, (or common oil,) each I J oz. 

Mix the acid and oil first, afterwards add the 
other ingredients; if, when it is used, it does not 
dry quick enough on the leather, add a little more 
of Che vitriol, a little at a time, till it dries quick 
cnoogh. When i^re is too much of the vitriolic 
acid, which is various in iu strength, the mixture 
will give it a brown udour. 

N.B. Vinegar ia sold by numbers, viz. No. 18 
rthe weakest^ t9, 20, 81, 22. The celebrated 
Uaeking la made with No. 18. When this mixture 
i8|>ru|ittrly finished, the ivory-black will be about 
ecD-Chird the eontenU of the bottle. 
TV flnoitr BaiieyU comboeitionfor blacking ^akeo. 

Take gum tragacanth, one ounce; neat's foot oil, 
sitperfine ivory^black^ deep blue, prepared fr-jm 
iron and copper, each two ounces; brown sugar 
candy, liver water, «M:h fimr ounces. Having mix<» 
cd well these ingrtidientt, eva|Minae the water, 
and Cerm your cakes. 

^ /a make biackmg baOt/or ohoeo. 

Take mutt(» suet, 4 ouiMrs; bees' wax, one 
•naeei aweelMiU.one ouaeei anger candy and gwin> 



arabie, one drachm each, in fine powfier: iiiek 
these well together over a gentle arc, and add 
ther^o about a spocijful of turpentine, and lamp- 
black sufficient -to give it a good black colour. 
Wliile hot enough to run, mi£e it into a ball, by 
;^ouring the 11 -^ooi inty a tin mould; or let it stand 
till almost cold: or itmav be moulded by the hand. 
To make Uauicf Japan blacking. 

Take S oonces or ivory-black, 2 oz. of coarK 
mgar, one ounce of sulphuric acid, one ounce o^ 
muriatic, acid, one table-spoonful of sweet oil and 
lemon acid, and one pint of vinegar. First mix the 
ivory-black and sweet oil together, then the lemon 
and sugar, with a little vinegar, to qiuilify the black 
in^; tlicn add the sulphuric and muriatic acids, and 
mix them all well together. 

Observation, The so^, oil, and vinegar pn^ 
vent the acids from injuring the leather, and add 
to tlie lustre of the blacking. 

,4 cheap method, — Ivory-black, S ounces; brown 
sugar, one ounce and a half; and sweet oil, half a 
table-spoonful. Mix them well, and then gradually 
add htilf a pint of small beer. 

Anotluxr method,— * A quarter of a pound of ivory- 
black, a quarter of a pound of moist sugar, a table- 
ronful of flour, a piece of tallow about the size 
a walnut, and a small piece of gum-arabic. 
Make a paste of the flour, and whilst hot, put in 
the tallow, then the sugar, and ailerwardi mix the 
whole well together in a quart of water. 
To render father water proof. 

This is done by rubbing or brushing into t)ie 
leather a mixture of drying jils, and any of the oa> 
ides or calxes of lead, copper, or iron; or by sub 
stituting any of the gummy resins, in the room of 
the metallic oxides. 7— J7e/lertory, vol. x. 

To make varmth for cobnpred drawtn^t. 

Take of Canada balsam one ounce, spirit of tn^ 
pentine, two ounces. Mix them logger. Uefwt 
this composition is applied, the draw.' r or print 
should be sized with a solution of isinahiss in ww 
ter;and when diy, apply the varnish with a camel's* 
hair brush. 

To make furniture paste. 

Scrape four ounces of bees' wax into a basin, and 
add as much oil of turpentine as will moisten it 
through. Now powder a (quarter of an ounce of 
resin, and add as much Indian fed as will bring it 
to a deep mahogany colour. When the composi- 
tion is properly stirred up, it will prove an excel- 
lent cement or paste for blemislies in mahogany, 
and other furniture. 

Another method — Scrape four ounces of bees' 
wax as befone. To a pint of oil of turpentine, in a 
glazed pipkin, add an ounce of alkanet-root. Co* 
ver it close, and put it over a slow fire, attending 
it carefully that it may not boil over, or' catch fir^ 
When the liquid is 01 a deep red, add as much of 
it to the wax as will moisten it through, also a 
quarter of an ounce of powdered resin. Cover the 
whole close, and let it stand six hours, when it will 
be fit for use. 

To make furniture oil 

Take linsced-oil, put it into a glazetl pipkin 
with as much alkanet-root as it will C4>ver. Let it 
boil gently, and it will become of a strong red en 
lour: when cool it will^be fit for use. 
To make wash for preoendng dravungo matU wOf 
a mack lead pencil 

A thin wash of isinglass will fix eit^ier black 
lea<l, or hard black chiUk, so as to prevent their 
rubbing (HU; or the same eflcct may be pi'odueed 
by the simple application of skinunvd milk, as has 
been proved by n-equent trials. The best wav ol 
using the latter ia to lay the drawing Hnt \t\wu tlie 
surface of the milk; and then Uking it up by one 
till it drains and lU^ics. I'he milk nuiat be 
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^«rtoot^fJ«eii«ii ovtain, OP il |llt grease tike po^ 
wmak09atmkhflfr'itfmlf imk^rmtitf the'imtim 

TiiIm « pMAd and a hitf of llnseed^l, antf Ikoi! 
It i» a t«4 eoMpBT YeMel. not tf ftoed^ &oldln|; stu- 
pendfed cuver it, in a flUMl liaeii bag') Itft onneec «P 
bt^iarge, and three oanM* of pid^ertked minium; 
adDitiif oare tbat the bag dtoea ncft um^ the bottom 
of the vetaek C jntiimo the ebdUitioB tmtil the oil 
aoquiresJa deep bfown ebloori then take awar tiie 
batt, and rabetitbte another in it« plaee. eontaming 
frekiTe of garliot ooatiaue tfaeebidlitioa^andre^ 
new the eloi^e of garlio wtea or eight timea, or 
iMher put them all in at onee. 

Then throw into the Tessel a poond of 5«liov« 
anriieiS after Ijaving melted it ia the following man- 
Aem-^Add to the pound of amber, well pohreris- 
ed, two ounces of linseed-oil, and plkoe the whole 
sn- « strong fire. When the fiuion is oomplete, 
pov il boiling into the prepared linseed-oi^ and 
eondnue to leare it boilins for two or three minutes, 
stirring the whole up weU. It is then left to settle; 
Che eomposHion is deeanted and preserved, when 
it beeomes eold, in well eorked bottles. 

After polisiitng the wood on which this Tarnish is 
to be applied, you give tothe wood the colour re- 
quired; for instance, for valnut wood, a slight 
coal of A mixture of soot with the essence of tur- 
pentine. When this colour is perfeetlr diy, give 
It a coat of varnish with a fine sponge, in order to 
spread it very equal; repeat these coats four times, 
taking care always to let the preoeding coat be 
dried, ^^ffofeff de VInduttrie. 1831. 
7\> retiorethe biacknen of old-leather chmre^ Ve, 

Many families^ especially in the country, poa* 
sess chairs, settees, kc oovered with black leather: 
jnrse, impaired by long use, may be restored near- 
ly to their original good colour and gloss by the 
following easy and approved process:— Take two 
yolks* of new laid eggs, ano the white of one. Let 
these be well beaten up, and then shakeii^ in a glass 
vessel or jug, to l>eoome like thick oil; dissolve in 
about a tab^spoonfol or less of geneva, an ordl- 
aaiy tea-lump of loaf-sugar; make this thick with 
tvory black, well wt>rk«l.up with a bit of stick; 
mix with the egj| fi>r use. Let this bO laid on as< 
blacking ordinanlv is for shoes; after a ven few 
. minutes polish with a soft, verf dean brush, till 
completely dry and shining, then let it reroaitt a 
diV' to haraen. 

The same process answers admimblr for ladiea^ 
eordovan, or gentlemen's drtssi^hoes. butrwith the 
folloirtne addition for protecting the stockinet 
6vm soil Let the white or chare of eggs be shah- 
at in a large glass phial UBtu it becomes a perfect 
011^ brash over the inner edges of the shoes wfth* 
It, and when completely dry, it will preifent all 
smking from tho leather, litis requises^to b^-i^e^ 
pMted. 

TV poSeh andmfUn tborgr. • 

iliis article *8 polished with putty and'i««ler, bf 
(|^t4«ns of a rubbeH made of hat, which, in a short 
tikiMs, produces a fine gloss. The following dii^c- 
CkAYS are given to soften ivory. Let it stand in a 
wwm place 48 hours, and yon will be able to bend 
the ivory in any form. 

To varnieh droming^tmdcard xmrk. 

Boil some delir patohment cottings in water, fti 

glazed pipkin, till theyprodueemviBry'elaarttlke. 
Strain it and keep it for usoi 

Give the work'twccoaU of theriw, passlug'tiia 
bntsh quieklv over the worit» nettoi distorhtheJcoM 



7h *>sg*# Ptrpma in e wn ttt U K 
Mix one gidlon o€ oil of tttrpentimej and fhm 
•«iwls<o(iM»wdered reaint pel Itiia a tinteMn^ o»e 



stove^ and let It boll for half an hour. 

it is fit for use. 

Xb ituuttf tyoniMnef Jw* vMm^, "c* 

To ft gallon of rectified spirit of wine, adtl au 
, ounces of gum simdarao, three oonees ef gvaAniiMM 
tie, and buf a- jj^vA of tnrpentihe vamlsh. Fu» thtr 
whole into a tin cafi, w4riehkeep in a-wami pli8o«, 
flfequentry shaking k, for tweHe dUys^ omll itiv 
diMolTed. Then strain and keep it foruttt, 
To tMtntkh harpo anddtadrnm^ 

Prepare the work with sise and red ocilf«^ Amt 
takte ochre, burnt umber, and' led lead, wei>- 
ground, and mix up a dark brown colotor ail t(tp» 
pontine varnish, adding so much oil of turpentine 
thai the brash nuqr ju«t beabtbio pais^overAe 
work fiur and even. While yet wet, tAk» a muaMis 
neve, and sift as much Butch metal, previeeaHf 
powdered, upon it as isrequisiCctopi^ueetlM el^ 
teet, after which varnish and polish it 
To preoerve stfMT jvadb. 

Mr Aikin recommends a thin ooeting' of cnoet- 
ehouc as an excellent preservative of iron and sted' 
articles from the action of the air andmoislntfe; its' 
mudterabillty, consisteftice when heated, adhesion 
to iron and steel, and faeilitr of removd, render i» 
an admirable substance for wis pnrpoae. 

The caoutchouc is to be melted in a doaO vessd, 
that it may not inflame. It will require neaiiy the 
temperature of fusing lead, and mosrbe stiraed to 
prevent boraing. 

Mr Parkins, to whom; Mr Aikin eomesonieated 
this process, has made much use of it iis hie blocks 
plates, dies, Sic He mixes: some oil oi turpen* 
tine with the caoutchouc, which renders it easily 
applicable, and leaves the substsnoei when dry, as 
a nrmvaraish-, impermeable to motature. Tliis, 
wh^n required, may easily be removed by a soCi 
brus^ dSpped.in warm oil of turpentine^ 

Topr^re oil fir rotUck'Vforky i^e. 

Oil ^ned for diminishing frietioea ia ddicete 
machinery, should be free- from aB acida and msi* 
eilage. 

Put into a matrasi or glass flkde^ ai i^srtioe of 
any fine oil, witii seven or eight times ita weight 
ofaloohol, and heat the mixture almost to boiling, 
decant the deer upper stratum of fluid, and sufler 
it to cool ; a solid portion of fotty matter sepuetea 
which is to-be removed, and then the aleohoftic ao« 
lution evaporated In a retort or basin^ until redu- 
ced to one-fifth of its buUCr T^he fluid part of the 
oil will be deposited. It should her colourleaa asid 
Usteless, almost free from smdl, withcuc action 
OB infiision of litmus, bavinf^ the oonsiitenee of 
white dive oH, and not easily :eoagealable.-*^ot<r- 
Tud ofSdeTtee, XS'2SL 

To fnake papier mmehe. 

This is a sebstatioe made of euttinga of white or 



site; to give tenacity te the pasted which is aftesv 
wards formed into different toy% he by presstiif 
it into oiled mouidK Whtsi'di^, it is done over 
with a mixture of shee and UitoiM>laok» and aftei^ 
wards varnished. The black vtamish for these toys, 
according to I^p Lewia^ is prepared as follows : 
Some colophony^ artmrpeaiine, boiled down till it 
beeoi]iethlaah<an#friabia» is mdted in a glazed 
eaithiee vessel and IhCiee as. mueh amber m fine 
powder tgif nkiedto by degrees, w;th the addition 
of a 'little spirit oroU.of turpeetine now aitd then. 
when the amber ia nicked^ sprinkle ia the saiwe 
qeantity ef sateoeolhH ooetiniiing to stir them, arid 
to add more spirit of turpentine, till ti«u whole bio* 
comes duid ; than strain eat the dear dirough s 
coarse' hair bag, prciasioB- it geaUy between bd 
h ^mi m ^ 'Phie;i «n ish, mtaed witbivasyt ^' - - 
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•■• poirder^ it •ppli«d, in % hot room, on the dri- 
ed paper paste; wbioh is then set in a gently heat- 
ed oven, next day m a hotter oven, and the third 
day hi a rerj hot one, and let stand each time till 
tte oven grows eold. The paste thus Tarnished is 
bud, diirahle, g^osa^, and heaxs liqnars hot or 

To varnuh ^Ui99. 

Pnlverise a quantity of gnm adragant, and let it 
dissolve for turenty-four hours in the while of e^s 
veU beat up ; then mb it gently on tlie glass with 
% brush. 

T^ apply €tpal varnish t» the reparation of opake 
efuwteie* 

The properties manifested by these varnishes, 
sMd whiek render them proper for supplying the 
vitreous and transparent coating of enamel, by a 
dovering equally brilliant, but more solid, and 
wfaieh adheres to vitreous compositions, and to 
metsilic surfaees, admit of their being applied to 
other purposes besides those here enumerated. 

By Blight modifications they may be used also 
(br the reparation of opake enamel which has been 
huctured. These kinds of enamel admit the use 
or cements coloured throughout, or only superfi- 
mlly, by eopal varnish charged with colouring 
narts. Un tiiis account they must be attended with 
leu diflieulty in the reparation than transparent 
enamel, because thisy do not require the same re- 
flection of the light. Composilions of paste, thora- 
fore, the <fifferent grounds of which may always 
harmonize with the colours T^ ground of the pieces 
to be repaired, and which may be still stren^hen- 
ed by the same tint introduced into the solid var- 
sish, with which the articles are glazed, will an- 
swer the views of the artist in a wonderful maii- 
aer. 

The b^se of the cement ought to be pare clay 
vithout colour, and exceedingly dry. If solidity 
he required, cemse is the only substance that can 
be substituted in its place. Drying oil of pinks 
will form an excellent excipient, and the consists 
enoe of the cement ought to be such that it can be 
easily extended by a knife or spatula, possessed of 
a moderate degree of flexibility. This sort (^ paste 
soon dries. It has the advantaj^e also of presenting 
to the oolourSy applied to it with a brush, a kind 
of ground which contributes to their solidity. The 
ocMnpound mastic being exceedingly drying, the 
appheation of it will be proper in cases where 
speedy reparation of the damaged articles is re- 
quired. 

In more argent cases, the paste may be compos- 
ed with eeruse^ and the turpentine copal varnishes; 
which dries more speedily than oil of pinks ; and 
the colours may then be glazed with tne ethereal 
sepal varnish. 

The application of the paste will be necessary 
only in eases when the accident, which has hap- 
uened to the enamel, leaves too great a vacuity to 
be filled up by several strata, of coloured varnish. 
Bftz in all cases, the varnish ought to be well dri- 
ed, (hat it may acquire its full lustre by polish- 
ing. 

To make white copal vamiah. 

White oxide of lead, ceruse, Spanish white, 
irhite clay. Such of these substances as are pre- 
fierred oo^ht to be carefully dried. Ceruse acd 
da^ obstinately retain a great deal of humidit^r, 
whieh wouki oppose their adhesion to drying oil 
or varnish. The cement then enimbles under the 
fingers, and does not assume a body. 

^Ttother.^'Oti 16 ounces ot melted eopal, pour 4, 
fi, or 8 ounces of linseed oil boiled, and quite fi*ee 
from grease. When well mixed by repeated stir- 
rii^s, .and after they are pretty cool, i)our in 16 
9swst» of the essence of Venice turpentine. 



Pass the Tnmish through a eloth. Amber Tarnish 
is made the same wav. 

7b make black copal vamieh. 

Lamp-black, made of burnt vine twis;s, bla^sk of 
peach-stones. The lamp-black must be carefullv 
washed ud afterwards dried. Washing carries oiT 
a great many of its impurities. . 

To make yeuow copal vamiah. 

Yellow oxide of lead of Naples and%Ii ntpellier, 
both reduced to impalpable powder, 'j'hese yel- 
lows are hurt by the contact of iron anc steel ; in 
mixing them up, therefore, a horn spatula with a 
glass mortar and pestle must be employed. 

.Gum guttas, yellow ochre, or EKitch pink, ac- 
cording to the nature and tone of the colour to be 
imitated. 

To make blue copal varniah. 

Indigo, prussiate of iron, (Prussian blue) blue 
verditer, and ultra marine. All these substances 
roust be very much divided. 

To make green copal vamiah. 

Verdigris, crystallized verdigris, compound 
green, (a mixture of yellow and blue). The first 
two require a mixture of white in proper propor- 
tions, from a fourth to two-thirds, according to the 
tint intended to her given. The white used for this 
purpose is ceruse, or the white oxide of lead, ot 
Spanish white, which is less solid, or white of 
Moudon. • 

To make red copal vatmah. 

Red sulphuretted oxide of mercury (cinnabar vd^ 
roilion). Red oxide of lead i minium), different 
red oenres, or Prussian reds, hic. 

To make purple copal vamiah. 

Cochineal, carmine, and carminirted lakes, with 
ceruse and boiled oil. 

Brick red. 

Dragon's blood. 

ChamoU colour. 

Di*agon'S blood with a paste composed of flowers 
of zinc, or, what is still better, a little red vermilior.. 
Violet. 

Red sulphuretted ox'^e of mercuir, mixed with 
lamp-black, washed very dry, or with the black of 
burnt vine twigs; and to render it mellower, a pit>- 
per mixture of red, blue, and white. 
Pearl grey. 

White and black; white and blue; for example, 
ceruse and lamp-black; ceruse and indigo. 
Flaxen grey. 

Ceruse, whieh forms the ground of the paste, 
mixed with a small quantity of Coloene earth, as 
much English red, or carminated lake, which is 
not so durable, and a particle of prussiate of iron, 
( Prussian blue). 

To (Uaaolve elaatic gum. 

M. Grosssrt, by an ingenious method, succeed- 
ed in forming India rubber into elastic tubes. Cut 
a bottle of the gum circularly, in a spiral slip of a~ 
few lines in breadth; then plunge the whole of the 
slip into vitriolic ether, tiU it becomes softened; 
half an hour is generally suflicient for tnis purpc se. 
The slip is then taken out of the liquid, and our? 
of the extremities applied to the end o£ a mould, 
first rolling it on itself, and pressing it, then mount- 
ing spirally along the cylinder, taking care to lav 
over and compress with the hand every edge, out; 
against the other, so that *here may not be any va- 
caak space, and that all t^>e edc;es may j.oin exactly; 
the whole is then to be ^und hard with a tape of 
an inch in width, tak itg care to turn it the same- 
way with the slip of ' jKiutohouc Ov^ the tape, 
packthitiad is to be r^>plied, in such a manner, tnat 
by every turn of the thread joinii^ another, an 
equal pi^essure is given to every pait. It is then lett 
to dry, and the tube is made. ' In removing thi 
bandage great care must be takeo,.thst none of th* 
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ontward sutface, which may have lodged within 
the interstices of the tape, (of which the caout- 
chouc talccs the exact irapi'ession), mny be pulltd 
<isunder. If it is found difficult to withdraw the 
mould, it may be plung^ed into hot water. If the 
monld w«re pi-evlously smoked or rubbed with 
chalk, it might be removed with less difficulty. 
Folished metallic cylinders are the most eligible 
moulds foi^his purpose. As solvents, oils of tur- 
pentine and lavender may be employed, but both 
are much slower of evaporating tne ether, and the 
oil of turpentine, particularly, appears to have a 
kind of stickiness. If evertheless, there is a solvent 
w^ich has not that inconvenience, is cheaper, and 
may easily be procured by every one, viz. -water. 
Proceed in the same manner as with ether. The 
caoutchouc is sufficiently prepared for use when it 
has baen a quarter of an hour in boiling water: by 
this time its edges are sometimes transparent. It 
is to be turned spirally round the mould, and re- 
pluu&;ed frequenUy into the boiling water, during 
tfie time eraploved in forming the tube. When the 
whole is bound with packthread, it is to be kept 
some hours in boiling water, after which it is to be 
dried, still keeping on the bindiii^. Thisnietliod 
m9y be successruliy employed in formingthe lai-ger 
-sort of tubes, and in any other instruments, but it 
would be impracticable to make the small tubes iu 
this way. 

Oil of lavender, of turpentine, and i>f spikenard, 
dissolve elastic gum, with the assistancetof a gen- 
.le heat; but a mixture of volatile oil and alcohol 
tortns a better solvent for it than oil alone, and 
the varnish dries sooner, if boiled in a solution 
of alum in water, it is rendered softer than in wa- 
ter alone. Yellow wax, in a state of ebullition, 
may be saturated with it, by putting it, cut in ?mall 
pieces, ^dually into it. By this means a pliable 
varnish is formed, which may be applied to cloth 
with a brush, but it still retains a clamminess. 
To make caoiUclumc vavimh. 

Take caoutchouc, or elastic resin, boiled linseed 
dil, essence of turi>entine, each 16 oz. 

Cut the caoutchouc into thin slips, and put them 
into a matrass placed in a verj'" hot sand-bath. 
When the matter is liquefied, add the linseed oil 
in a state of ebullition, and then the essence' warm. 
When the varnish has lost a gi'eat pait of its heat, 
strain it through a piece of finen, and preserve it 
in a wide-mouthed bottle. This varnish dries 
very slowly, a fault which is owing to tlie peculiar 
nature of the caoutchouc. 

The invention of air balloons led to the idea of 
applying oaoutcLouc to the composition of varnish. 
It was necessary to have a varnish which should 
unite great pliability and consistence. No varnish 
deemed capable of corresponding tc these views, 
except that oi caoutchouc, but the desiccation of it 
is exceedingly tedious. 

To varrdah bcUloont. 

The compositions for varnishing balloons have 
been variously modified; but, upon the whole, the 
most approved appears to be the bird-lime varnish 
of M. raujasStFond, prepared after M. Cavallo*s 
method as follows : *' In order tj render linseed 
oil drying, boil It with 2 ounces of sugar of lead, 
and 3 ounces of litharge, for every pint of oil, till 
they are dissolved, which may be iu half an hour. 
l*hen put a pound of bird-lime, and half a pint of 
the drying oil, into an iron or copper vessel, whose 
capacity snould equal about a galloit, and let it bull 
very gently over a slow charcoal fire, till the bird- 
lime ceases to crackle, which will be in about half, 
or three-quaiters, of an hour; then pour upon it 
i^ pints more of the drying oil, and let it boil 
aiiout an hour longer; stirring it frr quenlly with 
an ir*4iiiHr wooden- si>atula. As the vanusii. whilst 
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boiling, and especially wrien' nearly ready, twtU^ ^ 
very much, care should be taken to remove, in ' 

tuose cases, the pot from the fire, and to replace ii 
when the yamish subsides; otherwise H will boil 
over. W hllst the stuff is boiling, the operator 
should occasionally examine whether it h&s boiled 
enoueh; which may be known by observing 
whether, when rubbed between two knives, whieb 
a#e then to be separated from one another, the 
varnish forms threads between them, as it must 
then be removed from the fire. When nearly cmiI, 
add about an equal quantity of oil of turpentine. 
In using the varnish, the stuff must be sti^tched, 
and the varnish applied lukewarm. In 24 hours it 
will dry. »' 

.Another. — As the elastic resin, known by the 
name of Indian rubber, has been much extolled for 
a yamish, the following method of making it, as 
practised by M. Blanchard, may not prove unac- 
ceptable.— 4>issolve elastic gum, cut small, in five 
times its weight of rectified essential oil of tur- 
pentine, by keepine them some days together: 
then boil 1 ounce of tliis solution in 8 ounces of 
drying liuseed oil for a few minutes; strain the 
solution, and use it wurm. 

To varnish rarefied air baUoonM, ^ 

With regard to the rarefied air machines, M. 
Ca\-allo recommends, first, to soak the cloth in a 
solution of sal-ammoniac and common size, ushig 
one pound of each to every gallon of water; and 
when the cloth is quite dry, to ptiint it over on the 
inside with somie earthy colour, and strong size or 
glue. When this paint has dried perfectly, it will 
then be proper to cover it with oily varnish, which 
mi^ht di7 before it could penetrate <inite through 
the cloth. Simple drying linseed oil will answut 
the pur^tose as well as any, provided it be not very 
fluid. 

To make varrdah fir nlktj £^c. 

To 1 quart of cold-drawn linseed-oil, poured off ' 
from the lees (produced on the addition of un- 
slacked lime, on which the oil has stood 8 or 10 
days at the least, in order to communicate a dry* 
ing quality,— or brown umber, burnt and powder- 
e<i, which will have the like ( .^ectj and half an 
ounce of litharge; boil them foi half^an hour, then 
add half an ounce of the copal varnish. While the 
ingredients are on the fire, in a copper vessel, put 
in 1 oz. of chios turpentine, or common resin, and 
a few drops of neatsfoot oil, and stir the whole 
with a knife; when cool, it is ready for use. The 
neatsfoot oil prevents the varnish from being sticky 
or adhesive, and may be put into the linseed oil at 
the same time with the lime, or burnt umber. Ue- 
sin or chios turpentire may be added till the var* 
uish has attained the desired thickness. 

The longer the raw linseed-oil remafns on the 
unslacked lime or umber, the sooner will the oil 
dry after it is used; if some months, so much the 
better; such varnish will set, that is to say, not 
run, but keep its place on the silk in four hours; 
the silk may then be turned and varnished on the 
other side. 

To make pliable vamiahfir umbrellaa. 

Take apy quantity of caoutchouc, as 10 or IS 
ounces, cut into smtdl bits with a pair of scissors, 
and put a strong iron ladle Tsuch as painters, 
plumbers, or glaziers melt their lead in,) over a 
common pit-coal or other fire; which must be gen* 
tie, glowing, and without smoke. When the ladV* 
is hot put a single bit into it: if black smoke issues, 
it will presenUy flame and disappear, or it i9ilj 
evaporate without flame: the ladle is then too hot. 
When the ladle is less hot, put in a second bi^ 
which will produce a white smoke; tnts white , 
smoke will continue during the opei-ati'^n, and 
evaporate tlie caoutchouc; therefore no lip*^ i» ♦• 
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lie loflty bm little bits are to oe irat in, a few at a 
time, till the wbole we wkeltect^ it should be con- 
timially and gently stin-ed with an iron or brass 
spoon. The instant the smoke changes from wliite 
to blatk, take off the ladle, or the whole will bi^eak 
out into a violent ilame, or be spoiled, or Jost. 
Care moat be talcen that no water be abided, a few 
drops only of wbioh would, on aecount of its ex- 
pansibility, make it boil over furioudy and with 
great notaef at this period of the process, 2 pounds 
m* 1 quart of the best diyin^ oil is to be put into 
the melted eaoulehouc and stitred till hot, and tiie 
whole xKNired into a glazed vessel through a coarse 
gauze, or wiro sieve* When settled and clear, 
which will be in a few minutes, it is fit for use, 
^her hot or cold. 

The silk should be always stretched hosizontally 
by pins or tenter-hooks on frames: (the greater 
they are in length the better,) and the vai'ni&h 
poured on coid, in ftot weatJierf and ftot, in cold 
weather. It is perhaps best, always to lay it on 
when cold. The ait of laying it on properly, con- 
sists m making no intestine motion in the vaniish, 
which would create minute bubbles, therefore 
brushes of every lund are iraproiier, as each bub- 
'ble breaks in drying, and forms a small hole, 
UiroQ^ which the air will transpire. 

This varnish is pliant, unadhesive, and unalterap 
vie by weather. 

Varnish ntedfor liuUan shields. 
Shields made at Silhet, in Bengal, are noted 
dtroughout India, for tlie lustre and durabiUtjf of 
the bmck varnish with which they ai'e covered; 
Silhet shields constitute, tlierofore, no inconsi- 
derable anide of ti'aiiic, being in request among 
oatives who carry arms, and i^taiu the ancient 
predilection for tlie scimitar and buckler. The 
varnish is coDi|>osed of the expressed juice of tlie 
marking nut, Semecarptu Anacarditan^ and tliat of 
another kindi^ed tniit, JJhligama JjongifoUa. 
. The shell of the iiemecarjnu Jbutcardiitm con- 
tains between its integuments numerous cells, 
illed with a black, acrid, resinoUs juice; which 
likewise is found, though less abundantly, in tlie 
wood of the ti*ee. It is commonly employed as au 
indelible ink, to mark all soils of cotton cloth. 
The colour is fixed with quick lime. The corti- 
cal p%rt of the fruit of IhUgama Longifolia like- 
wise contains between its lamin» numerous cells, 
fiUed with • black, thick, acrid fluid. The na- 
tives of Malabar extract by incision, with which 
tliev varnish targets. 

1*0 {>repare the varnish according to the method 
practised in Silhet, tlie nuts of the Seinecarpus 
Aiuk^^axUtimf and the hemes of the Holigai^ia 



LonffifiUa^ having been steeped for a month m 
clear water, ai*e cut ti'ansversely, and pressed in ft 
mill. The expressed Juice of each is kept for se* 
vei*al months, taking on the scum from time to time. 
Aflerwai*ds the liquor is decanted, and two parti 
of the one are added to one part of the other, to be 
used as varnish. Other proportions of ingrn* 
dients ai*e sometimes employed; but in all, the 
resinous juice of the Setnecarpns predominates. 
Tlie vai'nish is laid on like paint, and when dry, is 
polished bv rubbing^ it with an agate, or smooth 
peb1)le. 1 his varnish also prevents destruction of 
wood, kc. by the xvliite ant. 

To vaniish Uke ^oUl silver leaf. 

Fix tlie leaf on the subject, similar to gold leaf^ 
by the intei*position of proper glutinous matters, 
snread the varnish upon the piece witb a pencil. 
When the first coat is dry wash the piece again and 
again witli the varnish till the colour appears suf- 
ficiently deep. What is called gilt leather, and 
many picture frames, have no otlier than this |;ild- 
ing; washing them with a little rectified spirit of 
wine affoixls a proof of tliis; the spiritdissolving the 
varnish, and leaving the silver leaf of its own white- 
ness; for plain frames thick tin foil may be used 
instead ot silver. The tin leaf nxed on tlie piece 
with glue is to be burnished, then polished with 
emeiy and a fine linen doth, and afterwards with 
putty applied in the same manner*, being then lac* 
quered over with vaniish five or six times, it looks 
verv nearly like burnished gold. The same var- 
nisii, made with a less proportion of colouring ma- 
terials, is applied also on works of bi*a^s; both fi,r 
heightening the colour of the metal to a resem- 
blance with that of gohl, and for preserving it from 
being tarnished bv the air. 

To recover varnish. 

Clear ofif the filth with a ley made of potash, and 
the ashes of the lees of wine; then take 48 ounces 
of potiish, anil 16 of tlie above mentioned ashes, 
and put them into six quarts of water, and this com- 
pletes the ley. 

To polish varnish. 

This is effected with pumice stone and tripoli 
eailh. Tlie pumice stone must be reduced to an 
impaljiable powder, and put upon a piece of sei^e 
moistened with water: with this rub lightly and 
equally the varnish substance. The tripoli must 
also be reduced to a very fine powder, and put up- 
on a clean woollen cloth, moistened with olive oil, 
with which the polishing is to be nerforraed. The 
varnish is then to be wiped off witli soft linen, aaJ 
when quite diy, cleaned with starch or Siianisb 
white, andj.*ubbed with the palm of the hand. 
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HOUSE PAINTING. 

To mix the coUatrsfor luntse pahitine^ 
All Simple or compound colours, and all the 
shades of colour which nature or art can produce, 
and which might be thought proper for tlie dlfibr- 
eut kinds of painting, would forma very extensive* 
satalogue, were we to take into oonsideration only 
eenain external charactera, or the intensity of their 
^nt. Hut art* founded on the experience of sevei*al 



centunes, has prescribed bounds to the conrtrap* 
tion of colouring substances, and to the applicatioa 
of them to particular pui*i)0se8. 7o cause a sub* 
stance to be admitted into the clas3 of colouring 
bodies employed by painters, it is not sufficient for 
it to contain a colour; to brightness and splendour 
it must also unite durability in the tint tr oolom 
which it communicates. 

To make black pmnt, 
Usa||e requires attention in the choice of Um 



matters' destined tcr black. The following are Aeir 
properties: 

JSlackfrom fieack atonet u duU, 
Ivory-^lack is strong and beautiful^ when it has 
been -mell attenuated under the muuer. 

Black from the charcoal of beech -wood, ground 
OH porphyry^ has a bluish tone. 

Lamp black may be rendered mellower br mak- 
ing it with black which has been kept an hour in 
A state of redness in a close crucible. It then loses 
tne fat matter which accompanies this kind of soot 

fiiack furnished by the charcoal of vine-twigs, 
ground on porphyry, is weaker, and of a dirty 
my colour, when coarse and alone, but it becomes 
blacker die more the charcoal has been divided. It 
then forms a black very much sought afler, and 
which goes a great way. 

To make paints from lamp black. 

The consumption of lamp black is very exteii- 
sive in common painting. It serves to modify the 
brightness of the tones of the other colours, or to 
facuitfite the composition of secondary colours. 
The oil paint applied to iron grates and railing, 
and thepaint applied to paper snuff-boxes, to those 
made or tin plate, and to other articles with dark 
erounds, consume a very large quantity of this 
black. Great solidity may be given to works of 
this kind, by covering them with several coating^ 
of the fat turpentine, or golden varnish, which has 
been mixed with lamp black, washed in water, to 
separate the foreign bodies introduced into it by 
the negligence of the workmen who prepare it. 

After the vaniish is applied, the articles m« 
dried in a stove, by exposing them to a heat some- 
what greater than that employed for articles of pa- 
per. Naples yellow, which enters into the com- 
position of black varnish, is the Vasis of the dark 
brown observed on tobacco boxes of plate-iron, 
because this colour changes to brown wnen dried 
. with the varnish. 

To make a superior lamp black. 

Suspend over a lamp a funnel of tin plate. Wav- 
ing above it a pipe, to convey from the apartment 
the smoke which escapes from the lamp. Large 
mushrooms, of a very black carbonaceous matter, 
and exceedingly light, will be formed at the sum- 
mit of the cone. This carbonaceous part is carried 
to such a state of division as cannot be given to any 
other matter, by grinding it on a piece of porphyry. 

This black goes a ^reat way in every kind of 
painting. It may be rendered drier by* calcination 
. m close vessels. 

The funnel ought to be united to the pipe, which 
conveys off the smoke, by means of wh-e, because 
solder would be melted by the flame of the Ump. 
To make black from ground fitcoal. 

The best for this purpose is that which has a shin- 
ing fracture. It afibras, perhaps, the most useful 
brown the artist can place on his palet ; being re- 
markably clear, not so warm as Vandyke brown, 
and serving as a shadow for blues, reds, or yel- 
lows, when elazed over them. It seems almost 
certain that Titian iaftde large aae of this material. 
Coal, when burnt to a white heat, then quenched 
in water, and ground down^ gives an excellent blue 
black. Thi4|>elongs to arbsu' t^olours. 
To make black from tmne lees. 

This black results from the calcination of wine 
lees and tartar; and is manufactured on a large 
MBde in some districts of Germany, in the en- 
▼iro&a of Mentz, and even in France. This ope- 
ntion is performed in large cylindrie vessels, or 
In pots, haying an aperture in the cover to afford < 
a passage to the smoke, and to the acid and alka- 
line vapours which escape during the process. 
^Vlien 00 more smoke is observed, the operatioo 
M finished. The remaining matter, which is merely 
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a mixtnre of salts and a eavbonaeecaift pwt tw| 
much attenuated, is then washed several times in 
boiling water; and it is reduced to the ^m/pea: de» 
gree m fineness by grinding it on poiphyxy. 

If this black be extraoted from diyleaa^ it ia 
eoarser than that obtained from tartar; beeanae the 
lees contain earthy matters whiok are oenfcranded 
with the carbonaoeoaspeit. 

^^his black goes a great wny^ and haa a velvety 
appearance. It is used obiefiy by eopp«i:-*pla%e 
printers. 

•^nofAer.^— Peach stones, irarat in a close vessel, 
produce a ohareoal, which, when ^pvand on pO]> 
phyry, is employed in painting to gtve an* old ^^. 

Jjnot/icr.-^'VHve twigs' Deda«ed to ehareonlgive a 
bluish black, which goes a great way. When mia^ 
ed with white it produoes a sil«eii w.hite» which is 
not produced- by other blaoks;. it has a prettv nen* 
resemblance to tlie black of peach stones; but t» 
bring thiseoloOT to the ntmast d^^ree of perfec- 
tion, it must be oar^lly ground on porphyry. 
7b make rvorif and bone black. 

Put into a crucible, surrounded by burning coab, 
fragments or turnings of ivory, or of the osseous 
parts of animals, aiMl aover it close^. The ivoiy 
or bones) by exposure to the heat, will be reduced 
to charcoal. When no rooresmoke is seen to pass 
through the joining of ihe oover, leave the cruci- 
ble over the fire for half an hour longer, or until* it 
has completely cooled. There will then be found 
in it a hard carbonaceous matter, wtiieh, when 
pounded and ground on porphyry with water, is 
washed on a filter with warm water, and then dried. 
Before it is used it must be again sul^ted to the 
matter. 

Black furnished by bones is reddish. That |m^ 
duced by ivory is nkore beantiluL It is brighter 
than black obtained fpom peach stonea. When 
mixed in a proper dose with white o;iide of lead, 
it forma a beautiful pearl grey. Ivory black is 
richer. The Cologne and Gassel black are ibrm- 
etl from ivonr. 

To paint in white distemper. 

Grind fine in water^ Bongival white,- a kind of 
maH, or clv&lky day, and mix it with size. It may 
be brightened by^ a small qnantity of indigo, or 
charcoal black. 

To make white point. 

The white destined for varnish or oil i«i|uires a 
metallic oxide, which gives more body to the «o« 
lour. Take ceruse, redueed to powder, and grind 
it with oil of pinks, and ^ oz. of sulphate of zino 
for each pound of oil. Appiy the second coating 
without tite sulphate of vane, and suffer it to drj. 
Cover the whole with a stnatum of sandaraa var^ 
nish. This. colour is durable, brilliant, andagre««* 
ble to the eve. 

Boiled Unseed oil might be employed instt^ad of 
oil of pinks, but the colour of it would in some 
degree i njure the purity of the white. 

ISnother. — ^White is prepared also with pure 
white oxide of lead, ground with a little essenec, 
added to oil of pinks, and mixed with gallipot var- 
nish. The colour may be mixed also with essence 
diluted with oil, and without varnish, which is re* 
served for the two last coatings. If for a lively 
white, the cciour is heightened with a little Prus- 
sian blue, or indigo, or with a little prepared 
black. The latter ^ives it a my cast But pure 
white lead, the price of which is much higher 
than ceruse, is reserved ibr valuable articles. In 
this particular case, if a very fine durable white 
be required, grind it with a little essence, and mix 
it with sandarac vanish. 

To paint in Kght grey^ • aind dititemper. 

Ceruse, mixed with a small quantity of lam^ 
blaeik» "composes a grey, mope er teas chained ao- 
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•aOingtoii^^uM&tyorhlmk. With this 
ter, therefore, mixed with blaek in different doses, 
%fSittA nwiety^ of shades may be formed, from the 
li^test to the darkest |^< 

Tf this eolour be destined for dirtemper, it is 
mixed with water; if intended for oil painting, it 
is gromul with nut oil, or oil of pinks; «ad with 
ettence added to oil, tf designed for varnish. This 
soloor 18 dornble and very pure, if mixed ii4th 
oamphorated mastie ▼amish: the gallipot Tarnish 
renders it so solid that it oan bear to be struck 
with a haramer, if, after the first stratum it has 
been applied with Tarnish, and without sizci. For 
the last ooating<sandarae varnish, and eamphorated 
ditto are proper; and for the darkest grey, spiritu- 
ous sandarac Tarnish. 

To mttkeecvnofidcQlvkUe htute paint 
Skim milk, 8 quarts, fresh slacked lime, 8 ox. 
linseed oil, 6 oz. white burgundy pitch, 2 ox. 
Spanish white, 3 pounds. 

The lime to be slacked in water, exposed to the 
air, mixed in about one-fourth of the milk; the oil 
m which the pitch is previ )usly dissolved, to be 
added, a little at a time; then the rest of the milk, 
and afterwards the Spanish white. This quantity 
is Sttiiieiettt for 87 square yards, two coats, and the 
expense not more than ten pence. 

Tq make pearl ^rey painL 
If a pai^ele of blue be substituted for the black 
In the preeeding composition, or if this blue be 
combined vith a slight portion of black, a silver or 
» peari grey will be obtained; but that the ground 
■My not be aHered by a foreign tint, the colour for 
the first coating must be ground with essence 
mixed with a little oil of pinks: for the succeeding 



stntta, grind with campix»nited mastie Tarnish, 
softened with a little oil of pmka, and mix the co- 
lour with the same Tarnish. The peari grey will 
be still brighter, if the last stratum be glazed with 
sandarae Tarnish mixed with a little coTour. 
TV makejUucengre^, 

Cemse still predominates in th«s eolour, whiCA 
is treated as the other greys, but with this differ* 
enee, that it admits a mixture of lake instead of 
Mack. Take the quantity, therefore, of ceruse 
neaeasary, and grind it separately. Then mix it 
op, and add the lake ana Pnissian blue, also 
groond separately. The quantities of the last two 
colours ought to be propertiened to the tone of co- 
lour reqnved. \ 

This colour is proper for distemper, TamUh, 
and oil painting. For varnish, grind it witn mas- 
tic gallipot varnish, to which a little oil of pinks 
las l>een added, and then mix it up with common 
gallipot varnish. For oil painting, grind with un- 
prepared oil of pinks, and mix up with resinous 
drying nut-o21. The painting is brilliant and 
solid. 

When the artist piques himself in carefuUr pre- 

ring those colours which have splendour, it will 
proper, before he commences his labour, to 
stop up the holes formed by the heads of the nails 
in wainscotting with a cement made of ceruse or 
putty. 

Every kind of sizing which, according^ to usual 
custom, precedes the application of varnish, ought 
to be proscribed as hignly prejudicial, when the 
wainscotting consists of fip-wood. Sizing m»y be 
admitted for plaster, bnt without any mixture. A 
plain stratom of strong glue and water spread over 
It, is sttfiieient to fill up the pores to prevent any 
unnrtessary consumption of the varnish. 

TUa first stratum of colour, is ceruse without 
any raxture, ground with essence added to a little 
oil of ^inks, and mixed up with essence. If any 
of the traces are uneven, rub it lightly, w^en dry, 
wit]x /umiee-stoBe. This operation eontnbntes 



greatly to the beauty and eteganee of the poUaSt 
when the varnish is applied. 

The second stratum is composed of ceruses 
changed to flaxen grey by the mixture of a little 
Ck)logne earth, as much English red or lake, and 
a partide of Prussian blue. First so make the 
mixture with a small quantity of ceruse, that the 
result shall be a smoky grey, by the addition of the 
Cologne earth. The red which is added, makes 
it incline to flesh colour, and the Prussian blue 
destroys the latter to form a dark flaxen erey. Tlii 
addition of ceruse brightens the tone. This stra« 
tum and the next are ground, and mixed up with 
varnish as before. 

This mixture of colours, which produces flaxea 
erey, has the advantage over pearl grey, as it de- 
tends the ceruse from the impression of the air 
and light, which makes ir assume a yellowi^ tint. 
Flaxen e;rev, composed in ttiis manner, is unalter- 
able. Besides, the 'essence which forms the vehi- 
cle of the first stratum contributes to* brin& forth a 
colour, the tone of which decreases a little by the 
effect of diying. This observatipu ought to serve 
as a ipiide to the artist, in regard to the tint, 
which IS always strongw in a liquid mixture than 
when the matter composing it is extended in a thin 
stratum, or when it is dry. 

To make oak -wood colcvr. 

The basis of this colour is still formed of ceruse. 
Three-fourths of this oxide, and a fourth of ochre 
de rue, umber earth, and yellow de Berri; the lasl 
three ingredients being employed in proportions 
which lead to the required tint; give a matter 
ec|ttally proper for distemper, varnish, and oiL 
To make -ma/nut loood colour, 

A given quantity of ceruse, half that quantity of 
ochre de rue, a little umber earth, red ochre, and 
yellow oohre de Berri, compose this colour proper 
for distemper, varnish, and <ul. 

For varnish, grind with a little drvnng nut-oil« 
and mix up with the gidlipot varnish. 

For oil painting, grind with fat oil of pinks 
added to drying oil or essence, and mix up with 
plain dryipe^ oil, or with resinous dipring oil. 
To mwte J^aplet and MontpeUier ycUorw, 

The composition of these is simple, yellow ochre 
mixed with ceruse, ground with water, if destined 
for distemper; or divine nut-oil and essence, in 
equal parts, if intended for varnish; and mixed up 
with camphorated mastic varnish; if for ociicate 
objects, or with gallipot varnish, eive a very fine 
colour, the splendour of which depends on the 
doses of the ceruse; which must be varied accord- 
ing to the particular nature of the colouring mat- 
ter employed. If the ground of the colour Is fur- 
nished by ochre, and if oil painting be intended, 
the grinding with oil added lo essence may be 
omitted, as essence alone will be sufficient Oil, 
however, gives more pliabiiily and moi'e body. 
To makejonqiuL 

This is employed only in distemper. It may, 
however, be used with varnish. A vegetable co* 
lour serves as its base. It is made with Dutch pink 
and ceruse, and ground with mastic ^lipot var* 
nish, and mixed up with gallipot vamish. 
To make golden yeUovj colour. 

Cases often occur when it is necessary to pro- 
duce a gold colour without employing a metallic 
substance. A colour capable of fornung an illu- 
sion is then given to the composition, the greater 
part of which consists of yellow. This is accom- 
plished by Naples or Montpellier yellow, bright- 
ened by Spanish white, or by white of Morat, mix- 
ed with ochre de Berri and realp^. The last sub 
stance, even in small quantity, gives to the mixture 
a eolour imitating ^old, and which may be cmj^loyed 
in distemper, varmsh^ or oil. When destined for oil. 
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k is ground Vi^h di7ifig or pure nut-oil Added to 
etsenoe^ and mixed up vith dirinff oil. 
T>* make ckamou and huff colour, 
^Tellov U the foundation of chamois colour, 
which is roodiiied hy a particle of minium, or what 
«6 better, cinnabar and ceruse in small quantity. 
This colour maj be emjiloj^ed in distemper, varnish, 
and oil. .For varnish, it is ground with one half 
•ommon oil of pinks', and one half of mastic galli- 
pot varnish. It is mixed with common gallipot 
varnish. For oil painting, it is ground and mixed 
up with drying oil. 

To make o&ve colour fir oil and vami»h, . ^ 

Olive colour is'a composition the shades ot which 
may be diversified. Black and a little blue, mixed 
witn yellow, will produce an olive colour. Yel- 
low die Bern, or d'Auvergne, with a little verdi- 
gris and charcoal, will also form this colour. 

It is ground and mixed *jp with mastic, ^Uipot 
and common gallipot vamisnei^ For oil painting, 
it is ground with oil added to essence, and mixed 
up with drying oil. 

To mMpe oUfve colour fir dittemter. 

When intended for distemper, it will be neces- 
sary to make a change in the composition. The 
yellow abovementioned, indigo, and ceruse, or 
Spanish white, are the new ingredients which must 
be employed 

7*0 make blue colours. 

Blue belongs to the order of vegetable substances, 
like indigo ; or to that of metallic substances, like 
Prussian blue ; or to that of stony mineral sub- 
stances, as ultra marine; or to that of vitreous sub- 
stances coloured by a metallic oxide, asSaTicn blue. 
Ultra marine is more particularly reserved tor pic- 
tures. The same may, in some degi^e, be said of 
Baxon blue. 

When prussiate of iron or indigo is employed 
without mixture, the colour produced is too dark. 
It has no splendour, and very often the light makes 
H appear black; it is, therefore, usual to soften it 
with white. 

7b make bbte diotemper. 

Grind with water as much ceruse as mnj be 
thought necessary for the whole of the intended 
work; and afterwards mix it with indigo, or Pnis- 
aian blue. 

l*his colour produces very little effect in distem- 
per, * nt it is not very favourable to the play of the 
light; uut it soon ac^iuires brilliancy and splendour, 
beneath the vitreous lamina of the vHmish. Faint- 
ing in distemper, when carefully varnished, pro- 
duces a fine enect. 

Ta make PrunUm blue baini. 

The ceruse is ground with oil, if for varnish 
made with essence, or mereli^ with essence, which 
is equally proper for oil painting; and a quantity of 
eitner of tnese blues sumcient to produce the re- 
quired tone is added. 

JB'or varnish, the ceruse is generally ground with 
^ oil of pinks added to a.little essence, and is mixed 
* up witti camphorated mastic varnish, if the colour 
is destined for delicate objects; or with gallipot 
varnish if for wainscoting. This colour, when 
g;x)und and mixed up with drying oil, i>roduees a 
fine effect, if covered by a solid varnish made with 
alcohol or essence. 

If this oil colour be destined for expensive arti- 
cles, such as valuable furniture subject to friction, 
it may be glazed with the turpentine copal wr- 
nish. 

To make Saxon blue, 

Saxon blue, a vitreous matter coloured by oxide ' 
of cobalt, gives a tone of colour different from that • 
of the prussiate of iron and indigo. It is employed j 
for sky-blues. The case is the same with blue ver- i 
diter, u preparation made from oside of copper and I 



Hme. Both these itiues atand w«ll In dittiempet, 
in varnish, and in oil. 

Saxon blue requires to be (ground with drving 
oil, and to be mixed with gallipot varnish, if in- 
tended for oil painting, it is to be mixed np with 
resinous drying oil, which gives body to this vitre 
ous matter. 

To make blue verditer. 

This may be ground with pure alcoholic vamiilt 
added to a little essence; and may be mixed up 
with compound mastic varnish. if the colour is to 
be applied to delicate articles. Or mastic gallipot 
varnish, added to a little drying oil, lAay be used 
for grinding, and common gaHipcrt varnish for 
mixing up, if the painting is intended for ceilings^ 
^wainscoting, &c. This colour is soft and dull, 
and requires a varnish to heigliten the tone of it, 
and eiv^ it play. Turpentine copal varnish is pro- ' 
per for this purpose, if^ the article has need of b 
durable varnish. 

To make ^reen cohvr. 

Every green colour, simple or compound, when 
mixed up with a whi.e ground, becomes soft, and 
gives a sea-green of greater or less strength, and 
more or leas delicate, in the ratio of the respeetive 
quantities of the principal colours. Thus, green 
oxides of eopper, such as mountain green, verdi- 
gris, dr3r cr^'itallized acetate of copptsF, green com- 
posed with blue verditer, and the Dutch nink of 
Troyes, or any other yellow, will form, with a base 
of a white colour, a sea men, the intensi^ of which 
may be easily chan^d or modified. The white , 
ground for painting in distemi^er iagenevallr com- 
posed of Bougival white (white man), or white of 
Troyes { chalk),. or Spanish white, (pure clay); bat 
for varnish or oil painting, it is sought for in a me* 
talHc oxide. In this case, ceruse or pure whitt 
oxide of lead is employed. 

To make eea preen fir distemper. 

Grind separately with water, aaountnn green and 
ceruse; and mix up with parcliment size and water 
adding ceruse in sufficient quantity to produce the 
dejifree of Int^msity required in the cokmr.'' Watin 
recommends the use of Dutch pink of Troyes auid 
white oxide of lead, in proportions pointed out by 
experience; because the colour thence resulting is 
more durable. 

In the case of a triple composition, beg^ to make 
the green by mixing Duteh pink with blue terdi- 
t</r, and then lower the colour to sea green, by the 
addition of ceruse ground with vrater. 

To make tea green fir varnish and wjk 

Varnish requii'cs that this colour should possess 
more body than it has in distemper; and this it uc- 
quires from the oil which is mixed with it. Thi* 
addition even gives it more splendour. Besides, a 
green of a metallic nature is substituted - for the 
green of the Dutch pink, which is of a v^etable 
nature. 

A certain quantity of verdigris, pounded, lyid 
sifted through a silk sieve, is ground separately 
with nut oil, half drying and half fat; and if the 
colour is intended for metallic surfaces, it must be 
diluted with cahiphorated mastic, or gallipot var- 
nish. 

On the other hand, the ceruse is ground with es- 
sence, or with oils to which one half of essence has 
been added, and the two colours are mixed in pro- 
portions relative to the degree of intensity intended 
to be given to the mixture. It may readily be con- 
ceived that the principal part of this compositipii 
consifts of ceruse. 

If this colour be destined for articles of a certain 
value, crystallized verdi^iis, dried and pulverize<i. 
ought to be substituted tor common verdigris, a^(\ 
the painting must be covered with a stratum of t*i« 
tranoiarent or turpentine copal varnish. 
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The lea-greens, whielf admit into their eompo- 
rition metaUio eolourin^ parts, are durable and do 
not change. 

The last eom{K»itions roaj be employed for sea- 
neen in oil painting; but it 'will be proper to 
brighten the tone a little more than when varnish 
is Gsed; beeause this colour beeomes darker by the 
addition of yellow vhidi the oil developes in the 
MGi'se of time. 

Green for doors, thuitert, bahutradet, and arH* 
ck9 exf>09edto the air, 

Cenise i« the principal base of this colour. 
When it is required to brine it to the^one most 
agreea'ole, ^nd, with nut-oil, two iMuts of ceruse, 
and with essence of turpentine one part of Terdi. 
gris. Then mix up the two colours vrith one half 
of common diring nut-oil, and one half of resinous 
drying nut-oil. This colour appears at first to be 
a pale biae ; but the impression of the light soon 
makes it pass to green, and in this state it is very 
durable. 

The doses of the ceruse ou^ht to be carried to a 
third more, when the colour is intended to be em- 
ployed in Abe centre of large cities: without this 
precaution it aoqu'res a gloomy tone, which leads 
to a blackish gre«n. This effect arises from Uie 
thick atmosplwre, and the exhalations which viti- 
ate tile air in large cities. In these eases white 
ought to be preferred to yellow, as the ^ound to a 
green colour. - The custom among painters is to 
make the first coating yeliow. 
, To make compound green for roomo. 

Take two pounds of ceruse, four ounces of Dutch 
pink of Tro^rea, and one ounce of Prussian blue or 
indigo. This mixture produces a green, the in- 
tensity of which may be inci*ea8ed or diminished 
t»f the addition of yellow or blue. Grind with oil, 
CO which a fourth part of essence has been added, 
am' mix up wi^ camphorated mastic or gallipot 
varnish. Both these contribute to the durability 
of the ccdour. If it be required to destroy tlie 
smell of the turpentine, form a glazing with com- 
nound mastic vamisli. 

A make a green for arhcteo exposed to frictton, as 
vfheeU of carriageOf &c» 

The ^;reat wear to which carriages are exjiosed 
by friction and continual washing, requires that a 
darable varnish should be employed when they are 
painted. Whatever care may be taken by coach- 
men, it is impossible that continual rubbing with 
a mop or sponge, which beeomes filled with eiurthy 
particles, should not ^^roduce an alteration in tht^^^ 
best varnish. To render the work solid, first ap- 
ply a ground composed of boiled linseed oil, ceruse 
previously dried over a pretty strong fire, to make 
It lose the white, and a little white vitriol, in a 
dose of a quaAer of an otinoe to each pound of mat- 
ter. The second stratum must be composed of the 
preceding green colour, viz. two parts of ceinise, 
and one part of verdigris, pulverized and ground 
with boiled nut-oil, added to a fourth pait of fat 
oil of pinks, and mixed up with drying oil. Tlu: 
tliird stratum consists of the same colour miJted 
Tp with camphorated copal varnish. 

7(9 fnahe red for the bodies of carriages. 

Artists differ in regard to the composition of 
he first strata. Matin recommends red de Berri, 
t a kind of argillaceous ochre, mixed with lithai*ge). 
Others prefer red oxide of lead. Either of these 
substances m^iy be employed, as the artist finds 
most convenient. Take one-third of these bases 
for the first stratum, adding a little litharge, 
mun«l on porphvrjr, if red de Berri be used. 
Grind with oil, half fat and. half drying, and mix 
up with dnin^ oil. The second stnUum should 
be red oxide ot lead, ground with <lrying oil, added 
10 one half of essence. Tlie third ought to be 



composjied in the same m«iner, but with vermfl* 
ion. Now glaze the whole with fat copal varnish, 
heightened with a little vermilion, anri hasten tlie 
desiccation of the varnish by exposure to the sun, 
or to a stroti|^ current of air. 

The red is of en prepared, from motives ol. 
economy, with red oxide of lead, without ver- 
milion. 

Th paint in varnish un -wood. 

Lay on the woo<l two coats of Troyes whi^ di 
luted with size wa'.er. Next, lay over tnese a 
third coat of ceruse, then mix the colour wanted- 
with turpentine oil; 'add tlie varnish to it, and lay 
it on the wood, previousljr prepared as follows: — 

Polish the wood first witn shave'^&rrass or horse- 
tail, and then with pounce-stone. Lay at\erwards 
six. or seven coats of colour, mixed with vamibh, 
allowing after each coat, a sufficient time to dry, 
before laying on the next; then polish over the last 
coat with pounce-stone, grouml on marble into a 
subtle powder. When this is done, lay two or 
three coats of pure white varnish. As soon as Uiis 
is dry, rub it over with a soft rag, dipped in fine 
olive oil; then rub it>i'ith tripoli, reduced to sub- 
tle pow.ier, and having wiped it with a clean 
piece of linen, pass a piece of wash leather all 
over it. 

To make red for cttffets, 

Vamiah with vermilion is not confined merely 
to the wlieels and bodies of carriages; it often 
forms the gi*ound; and in this case it ought to be 
treated in the same manner. It requires, now ever, 
a little moi-e labour. After the first stratum is ap- 
plied, it is rubbed with pumice-stone; the varnish 
IS then laid on. at several times, and polished. 
Grind with boiled oil, added to essence, red oxide 
of lead, and mix up with gallipot varnish. The 
second stratum is f(>rmed of vermilion, heighten- 
ed with a small particle of Naples yellow. Then 
apply a third stratum of the varnish of the second, 
a little charged with vermilion. This varnish is 
very durable, and is susceptible of a fine polish. 
To make brig/U red 

A mixture of lake with vermilion gives that 
beautiful bright red which painters employ for the 
sanguinfi parts. This red is sometimes imitated 
for varnishing small appendages of the toilette. It 
'»ught to be ground with varnish, and mixed up 
wi3i the same, afler which it is glazed and polish- 
ed. The mastic gallipot varnish is used for grind- 
ing; gallij>ot varnish for mixing up; and campho- 
rated mastic varnish for glazing. 

To make crimson, or rose colour. 
. Carminated lake, that which is composed ot 
alum, charged with the colouringpart of cochineal, 
ceruse, and carmine, forms a beautiful crimson. 
It requires a particle of vermilion and of white lead. , 

'The use of this varnish is confined to valuable 
articles. 

To* make violet colour, 

Violet is made indifferently with red and blac*, 
or red and blue; and to render it more splendid, 
with red, white, and blue. To compose violet, 
therefore, applicable to varnish, take minium, or 
what is still better, vermilion, and grind it with 
the camphorated mastic varnish, to which a fourth 
part of boiled oil, and a little ceruse have beei. 
added: then add a little Prussian blue, gi'ound in 
oil. The proportions requisite for the degree ot 
intensity to be given to the colour will soon be 
found by experience. The white brightens the 
tint. 'I he vermilion' and Prussian biue, separate 
or mixed, give hard tone?, which must be soften- 
ed by an intermediate substance, that modifies, t«i 
their advantage, the refloctions of the light. 
To make dicsnnt colour. 

This colour is compose<l of red, vellow, an* 
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The English red, or red oehre of Aii-\ 
rercne, oohre de rue, nod a little bltek, form a 
dark ehewut eolour. It is proper kbr paintinr of 
every kind. If EngHali red, Which is dryer tnan 
that of Auvergfne, be emplovcd, it will be pro(>er, 
when the colour is inteuded for farnish, to grind 
it with drying nut oiL The oehre of Aavergne 
may be ground with the inaftlic gallipot, and mixed 
up with gallipot ▼amish. 

Tlie rarest experienced artists grind dark co- 
Jours with linseed oil, when tiie situation will ad- 
mit of iu being used, because it is more drying. 
For articles without doors nut oil is preferable. 
The colours of oak-wood, walnut-tree, ehesnut, 
olive, and yellow, require the addition of a little 
litharge ground on porphyry; it hastens the desic 
cation of the colour, and gives it body. 

But if it is intended to cover these eoloun with 
varnish, as is generally done In wainscoting, they 
must be mixed up with essence, to which a little 
oil has been add€»d. The eolour is then much bet- 
ter disposed to receive the varnish, under wlu^ it 
exhibits all the splendour it ean derive from &e 
reflection of tlie light. 

7b make a dryer far pcdrUing, 

Vitreous oxide of lead (litharge), is of no other 
use in painting than to free oils from their greasy 
particles, for the purpose of communicating to 
them a drying quality. Red litharge, hawever, 
ought to be preferred to the greenish yellow: K is 
not so hard, and answers better for the purpose to 
which it is destined. 

When painters wish to obtain a common colour 
of the oehrey kind, and have no boiled oil by them, 
they may paint with Unseed oil, not freed trom its 
greasy particles, by mixing with the colour about 
two or three parts of litharge, ground on a piece 
of porpliynr with water, dried, and reduced to tine 
powder, for 16 parts of oil. The coloui luwa 
great deal of boay, and dries as ^eedily as if 
mixed with drying oil. 

SiccUive ml 

Boil together for twa hours on a slow and equal 
fire, half an ounce of lithai'ge, as much calcined 
ceruse, ami the same of teire d 'ombre and talc, 
with one pound of linseed oil, carefully stirring 
tlie whole time. It must be carefully skimmed 
and clarified. The older it grows the better it is. 
A quarter of a pint of this dryer is required to 
every pound of colour. 

To make cfieap beaxUiful green paint. 

The cost of this paint is less than oue-fouilli of 
oil colour; and the beauty far superior. Take 4 
pounds of Roman vitriol, and pour on it a tea-ket- 
tle full of boiling water; when dissolved, add 2 
pounds of pearl ash, and stir the mixture well 
with a stick, until the effervescence ceuse: then 
add a quarter of a pound of pulverized yellow ap* 
seme, and stir the whole together. l-.ay it on with 
a paint brush, and if the wall has not been painted 
before, two, or even three coats will be requisite. 
To paint .a common sized room with this colour, 
will not cost more than 5 or 6 dollars. If a pea- 
green is required, put in less, and if an apple- 
green more, of the yellow arsenic 
7 'o paint in fresco. 

It is performed with water-colours on fresh 
plaster; or a wall laid with mortar not dr^. Tiiis 
soi't of painting has a great advantage by its incor- 
porating wiili the mortar, and, drying along with 
It, becomes very durable. 

I'he uucieuts painted on stucco; and we may 
rcmai^ in Vitruvius, what infinite care they took 
ill tuakiiig the plastering of Uieir buildings, to ren- 
der thtni beautiful and lasting; though the modern 
painters rind a plaster of lime and sand preferable 
li> it. 



To pamtjbrtpkitm andhe&ritm 
Tfie Qenevese employ a ktmf of stone, knows 
under the name of moUuae, for constmeting fire- 
plaeet and stores, after the€l«TOan manner, lliis 
stone is broiq;fat from Saura, a village of Savor, 
near Geneva. It has a greyish eekmr, iDclining 
to blue, which is ytxf agreeable to the eye. This 
tint is similar to that eommunieatod to common 
white-washing with lime, chalk, or gypsum, the 
didnesB of which is oorreeted by a partiele of blise 
extract of indigo, or by charcoal black. 
7b muke red digtemperfir fiiee. 
Dip a brush in water from a common ley, or in 
soapy water, or in water charged with a 9^h part 
of the carbonate of potash (alkali of potash), and 
draw it over tl«e tiles. This washing thorou|;hly 
cleanses them, and disposes all the parts oT tlie 
pavement to reeeive the distemper. 

When dry, dissolve in 8 [MUts of water half a 
pound of Flanders gkie; and while the mixture is 
boiling, add two pounds of red ochre; mix the 
whole with great care. Thea apply a stratum of 
this mixture to the pavement, and when dry apply 
a second stratum with dryin^r linseed oil, and a 
third with the same red, mixed up with. aize. 
When the whole is dry, rub it with wax. 
To duien^er in badigeoti, 
Badigeon is employed for giving an uniferm tint 
to houses renderea brovm by time, andtixhurches. 
Badigeon, in general, has a yellow tint. That 
which succeeds best is composed of the saw-dust 
or powder of the same kiiMi of atone, and slacked 
lime, mixed up in a bucket ^ water, holding in 
solution a pound of the sulphtile of alitomna, (idum). 
It is implied with a brush. 

At Fans, and in other paits of Frwite, where 
the large edifices are eonstructed of a toft kind of 
stone, which is yellow, and sometime white, wlien 
it comes from the quarry, but which in lime oe>. 
eomcs brown, a little ochre de rue is substitutes) 
tor the powder of the stone itself, afkd restores to 
tlio edifice its original tint 

To tnake red lead. 
Fuse a ^aantit^jr of lead upon a hearth, and woik 
it about with an iron wet, till the calx ac(]uires a 
yellow colour. Then grind it small with water at . 
a mill, constructed for the purpose; and well wash 
it to. deprive it of small lumps, which may remain 
uacalciiied. Put this massicot, well dried, intosrone 

J lots, which are placed horizontally in the colour 
iirnace, fill them something more than a quarter 
full, and heat tiiem till they acquire a I'ed colour; 
place a brick at the mouth of each pe* to <^Oiifiite 
the heat; but remove it occasionally to work the 
matter about* By continuing this heat a sufHcieiit 
time, the colour will become finer till the minium 
is perfect. • 

Red lead from lead, and also from litharge, is 
not so good as the former, on account of the scoria 
of other substances mixed with the litliarge. The 
makers of flint-glass, who use much red lead in 
their glass, find diat it does not fiux so well as that 
made from the direct oxidation of the metal, as prac- 
tised in the county of Derby. Those furnaces are 
like a baker's oven, with a low vaulted roof, and 
two party-wails, riaine from their floor, which 
leave a middle s))ace, where the pit-coal is burner 
the flame being drawn over the paity- walls, strikes 
on the roof, and is thence reflected on each side, by 
which the lead there is kept melted. The surfae 
of lead, by its exposition to air, becomes insUntiy 
covered with a dusty pellicle, which is successively 
removed: the greater part of the metal is thus cun» 
verted into ayellowish-greeo powder, which is after- 
wards ground fine in a mill, and washed;- the he- 
terogeneous particles of lead, still remaining, are 
separated by passing the was!: through sieves^ the - 
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teUow colour, becomes miforift, and m called 
Mcot, by the painters* The yellow oxide, well 
atsed, is thrown again into the furnaoe, where it 
IS constant I7 stirred in a continaal heat; so that in 
aboat 48 hours, this oxide acquires a vivid red, in* 
eUaiiig to oran^ colour, and is known by the name 
of minium, or red lead. 

The red lead made in France is of a consider- 
tUr worse quality than what is made in England 
or Holland. A ton of lead generally gives twent)'* 
two hundred weight of minium. It is said, that at 
Noremberf; the increased weight of red lead 
siaoonts to one-fifth of the metal; this mar pvo- 
bably depend on the method employed, as Watson 
thinks. Neumann says, that the best Venetian 
minium is made from ceruse, or white lead. 
To make a comfnuition, for rendering cowius, tin^ 

en, and doth, durnblej pUabky and •wtUer-pro^f* 
To make it black. 

First, the canvas^ linen, or doth, is* to be wash- 
ed with hot or cold water, the former nreferable, 
sc ss to discharge the stiffeoiug which all new can- 
vas, linen, or cloth contains; when the stiffening is 
perfectly dischai^gec, hane the canvas, linen, or 
cloth up to dry; when perfectly so, it must beeon- 
•tnoly rubbed by the hand until it becomes supple; 
11 mu^ then be stretched in a hollow frame very 
tight, and the following ingre<Uents are to be laid 
on with a brush for the first coat, viz. eiglit quarts 
of boiled ltn8ee«l oil, half an ounce of burnt umber, 
a quaiter oi an ooace of sugar of lead, a quarter of 
an owieeof arfiite vitriol, a quarter of aa ooaee of 
white lesd. 

The above iiwredients, except the white lead, 
roost be ground fine with a small cuantity of the 
tbove-menticHied oil, on a stone ana muller; then 
rotx sU the ingredients up with the oil, and add 3 
oz. of lamp-black, which must be .put over a Slow 
fire ia au iron broad vessel^ and kept stirred until 
die ?i^se disappears. In oooaeqoeMce of the ean» 
vas beine wcahed and then rubbed, it will appear 
rough and nappy: the following method must be 
taken with the- second aoat, viz. tlie same ingredi- 
ents ss befi>re, except the white lead; this coat will 
set in a few hours, aecording to tlie weather; when 
f!t, take a dry paint-brush and work it ver>' hard 
vitli the grain of the canvas; this will eauae the 
nap to lie smooth. 

TY»e thiiHl and last coat makes a complete jet 
black, which continues its colourt'-take tliree gal- 
lons of boiled linseed oil, an ounce of burnt umber, 
lialf an ounce of sugar of lead, a qoaiter of an ounce 
of %'htte vitriol, half an ounce of Prussian blue, 
and a quarter of an ounce of verdigris; this must 
be all ground very fine in a small quantity of the 
above oil, then add four ounces of lamp-black, put 
through the same process of fire as the first coat 
The above are to be laid on and used at discretion, 
in a similar way to paint. To make lead colour, 
the same ingredients as before in making the black, 
with the addition of white lea<l, in proportion to 
die colour you wish to have, light or dark. 
To make it gi^een. 

Yellow ochre, four ounces, Pnis^ian blue, three 
quarters of an ounce, white lead, three ounces, 
white vitriol, half an once, sugar ot lead, a quarter 
of an ounce, rood boiled linseed oil sufli<*ient to 
make it of a tnin quality, so as to go Uirough the 
canvaa. 

To make it yellow. 

Yellow ochre, four ouncos, burnt umber, a quar- 
ter of an ounce, white lead, six or seven ounces, 
white vitriol, a quarter of an ounce, sugar gf lead, 
a quarter of an ounce, boiled iinseeu oil, as in 
green. 

To make it red. 

Red lead, four ounces, vermilion, two ounces, 
If 



white vitriol, a q«srter of an oonee, sugar of lead, 

a quarter of an ounce, boiled linseed ou as befitre^ 

To make it grey* 

Take white lead, a little Prussian blue, accent- 
ing to the quality you want, which will turn it to 
a grey c<4our} a proportion of sugar of lead and 
white vitriol, as mentioned in the other colours, 
boiled linseed oil sufficient to make it of a thia 
quality. 

To make it -white. 

White lead, four pounds, q)irits of turpentine, 
quarter of a nint, white vitriol, half an ounce, 
sugar of lead, oalf an ounce, boiled oil sufficient to 
I make it of a thin quality. 

The above ingredients, of different colours, are 
I calculated as near as possible; but, as one article 
may be stronger than another, which wiU soon be 
discovered in using, in that case tlie person work* 
ing the colour may add ft little, or diminish, as he 
manr find necessaiy. 

The same preparation for wood or iron, only re- 
ducing the oil about three quarts out of eight, and 
to be applied in the same manner as paint or var- 
nish, with a brush. 



ARTISTS' OIL. COLOURS. 

On ^UouringmatdriaU, 
The compositioA of colours as respects those 
leading tests of excellence, preservation of general 
tints, and permanency of brilliant hues, during' 
their exposure far many centuries to the impairing 
assaults of the aitroosphere, is a preparation in 
which the ancient preparers of these oily com* 
pounds, have very much excelled, in Uieir skilful- 
n^n, the moderns. It is a fitet, that the ancient 
painted walls, to be aeen at Dendaras, although 
exposed for .many ages to the open air, without 
any vcoweriag or protection, still possess a perfect 
bnUiancy of colour, as vivid at when painted, per- 
hju»s 9000 years ago. llie Egyptians mixed their 
colours with some gummy substance, and applied 
them detached from each other, without any blend- 
ing or mixture. They appear to have used six co- 
lours, viz. white, black, blue, red, yellow, and 
green; they first covered the canvas entirely with 
white, upon which they traced the design in black, 
leaving out the lights of the ground colour. They 
used i^^inium for red, and generally of a dar« 
tinge. Pliny mentions some painted ceilings in 
his day in the town of Ardea, which had been ex- 
ecuted at a date prior to the foundation of Rome. 
He expresses great surprise and admiration at their 
freshness, after the lapse of so many centuries. 
These are, undoubtedly, evidences ot the excel- 
lences of the ancients in thejr ai*t of preparing co- 
lours. In tlte number of them, there is, probably, 
not much difference between the ancient and mo- 
dem knowledge. The ancients seem to have been 
possessed of some colours of which we are igno- 
rant, while they were unacquainted, themselves, 
with some in those more recently discovered. The 
improvements of chemistry have, certainly, in later 
times, enriched painting with a profusion of tints, 
to which, in point of brilliancy at least, no combina- 
tion of primitive colours known to the ancients could 
pretend; but the rapid fading in the colours ol 
some of the most esteemed masters of the Modem 
School, proves, at least, there is something defeo- 
tive in their bases, or mode of preparing them. 
This ffuilt is peculiarly evident in many of the pro- 
ductions from our esteemed master. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, which, although they have not issued 
fi*om his pallet more than 40 years, carry an im- 
poverishment of surface, fiom the preniatui'c fad* 
mg of their coloui'S, so as almost to lose, in many 
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)nttftnees, Ue identity of t>e subjects Uiej ir^re- 
tent On this head, (and a most important one it is), 
the superiority of tne ancient compounders com- 
pletely carries away the palm of merit. 
To prepare vkramarine. 

St«parate from the stone the most apparent parts 
of the ultramarine; reduce them to the size of a 
pea, and, having brought them to a red heat in a 
crucible, throw them m that state, into the strongp- 
est distilled vinegar. Then grind them vith the 
tinegar, and reduce them to an impalpable powder; 
next take of wax, red colophonium, and lapis lazuli, 
an equal quantity, say ludf an ounce ot each of 
these three substances ; melt the wax and the co- 
lophonium in a proper vessel, and add the powder 
to the melted matter, then pour the mass into cold 
water, and let it rest eight days. Next take two 
glass vessels filled with water, as hot as the hand 
can bear, knead the mass in the water, and when 
that the purest part of the ultramarine has been ex- 
tracted, remove the resinous mass into the other 
vessels, where finish the kneading to separate the 
remainder; if the latter portion appears to he toxich 
inferior, and paler than the former, let it rest fw 
four da^'4, to facilitate the precipitation of the ul- 
tramarine, which extract by decantation, and wash 
it in fair water. 

Ultramarine of four qualities may be separated 
by this process. The nrst separation gives the 
finest, and as the operation is repeated, the beauty 
of the powder decreases. 

Kinekel considers immei^ion in vine^r as the 
essential part of the operation. It facilitates the 
division, an^ even the solution of the zeolitio and 
earthy particles soluble in that acid. 

Another method. — Separate the blue parts, and 
reduce them, on a ]^ece of porphyry, to an impal- 
pable powder, which bespnnkle with linseed oil, 
then make a paste with equal parts of vellow wax, 
pine resin, and ^olophonium, say, eight, ounces of 
each; and add to this paste, half an ounce of lin- 
seed oil, two ounces of oil of turpentine, and as 
much pure mastic 

Then take four parts of this mixture, and one of 
.apis lazuli, ground with oil on a piece of porphy- 
ry, mix the whole warm, and suffer it to digest 
for a month, at the end of which, knead the mix- 
ture thoroughly in warm water, till the blue part 
separates from it, and at the end of some days de- 
cant the liquor. This ultramarine is exceedingly 
beautiful. 

These two processes are nearly similar, if we 
except the preliminar3r preparation of Kinokel, 
which consists in bringing the lapis lazuli to a red 
heat and immersing it in vinegtfr. It may be rea- 
dily seen, by the judicious observations of Mor- 
graff on the nature of tl)is colouring part, that this 
calcination may be hurtful to certain kinds of 
azuivi stone. This preliminary operation, how- 
ever, is a test which ascertains the purity ol t.he 
oltramlirine. 

To extract the remainder of -ultramarine. 

Az this matter is valuable, some portions of ul- 
tramarine may be extracted from the paste whicli 
has been kneaded in water; nothing is necessary 
hjit to mix it with four times its weight of linseed 
oil, to pour Uie matter into a. glass of conical form, 
and 1o expose the vessel in the balneum marie of 
an alembic. The water of which must be kept in 
a state of ebullition for several hours. The liquidi- 
ty of the mixture allows the ultramarine to sepa- 
rate itself, and the supernatant oil is decanted. 
The same iniraersion of the polouring mutter in 
oil is repeated, t9 separate the resinous parts 
which still adhere to it; and the operation is finish- 
ed jy boiling it in water to separate the oil. The | 



deposit it ultramarinet but it it inferior to thai 
separated by the first washing. 
7v aacertam whether vltramarine be advUerated 
At the pnce of ultramarine, which is already 
very high, may become more so on account of th< 
difnculty of obtaining lapis lazuli, it is of greM 
importance that painters should be able to detect 
adulteration. Ultramarine is pure ify when brought 
to a red heat in a crucible, it stands that trial with- 
out changing its colour; as small quantities only 
are subjected to this test, a comparison may b« 
made, at very little expense, with the part which 
has not been exposed to the fire. If adulterated, 
it becomes blackish or paler. 

This proof, however, may not always be con- 
clusive. When ultramarine of tJte lowest quality 
is mixed with azure, it exhibits no more body thau 
sand ground on porphyry would do; ultramarine 
ti*eated with pil assumes a brown tint. 

•/4no^/i«rme<Ao</.— Ultramarine is extracted fiom 
lapis lazuli, or azure stone, a kind of heavy zeo- 
lite, which is so hard as to strike fire with steel, 
to cut glass^ and to be susceptible of a fine polish 
It is Ota bright blue colour, vt.riegated with white 
or yellow veins, enriched with small metallic 
glands, and even veins of a gold colour, which are 
only sulphurets of iron (mailial pyrites): it breaks 
irregularly. The specimens most esteemed are 
those charged with the greatest quantuy of blue. 

Several artists have employed' their ingenuity on 
processes capable of extracting ultramarine in its 
greatest punty: some, however, are contented with 
separating the uncoloured portions of the stone, 
reducine the coloured part to an impalpable pow- 
der, and then grinding it for a lon^ tim^ with oil 
of poppies. But it is certain that, in consequence 
of this ineffectual method, thebeaaty of the coloui 
is injured by parts which are foreign to it: and 
that it does' not produce the whole effect which 
ought to be expected from pure ultramarine. 

It may he readily conceived that the eminent 
qualities of ultramarine must have induced those 
first acquainted with the processes proper for in« 
creasing the merit and value of it, to keep them a 
profound secret This was indeed the case; ultras 
marine was prepared long before any account ot 
the method of extracting and purifying it was 
known. 

To prepare cobalt bhie.-^Bleti de Thenard. 
Having reduced the ore to powder, calcine it in 
a reverberatory furnace, stirring it frequently. 
The chimney of the furnace should have a strong 
draught, in order that the (&iclnation may be- 
perfect, and the arsenical and sn]phui*ous acid va- 
pours may be carried off. The calcination is to 
oe continued until these vapours cease to be disen- 
gaged, which is easily ascertained by collecting in 
a ladle a little of the gas in the furnace; the pi*e- 
sence or absence of the garUc odour determines 
the fact. When calcined, boil the iHisult slrghtly 
in an excess of weak nitrous acid, in a glass ma- 
trass, decant the supernatant liquor, and evapoi*atc 
the solution thus obtained, nearly to dryness, in a 
capsule of platina or porcelain. This residuum is 
to be thrown into boiling water and filtered, and a 
solution of the ^ub-phosphate of soda to be pourtn] 
into the clear liquor, which precipitates an insolu- 
ble phosphate of cobalt After washing it well on 
a filter, collect it •while yet in a gelawvms form^ 
and mix it intimately, with eight times its weight 
of alumine, in tne same sttUe-^ii properly done, 
the paste will have a uniform tint, through iu 
whole n^ss. This mixture is now to be spread on 
smooth plates and put into a stove^- when di-y and 
brittle, pound it in a mortar, enclose .t in a cover- 
ed earthen crucible, and 'heat it to a chern I'ed 
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Cw tUMH Ml hour. On opening the enieible, if the 
•potion has been garefuUy conducted, the beau- 
U^ and desired product will be found. Care 
ilioold be taken that the alomiie io the gekuinyut 
^brtM, be precipitated from the alum by a »afiicient 
excess of ammonia, and that it is completely puri- 
fied by washing with water filtered tlurough char- 
coal. 

To make artificial Saxon blue. 

Saxon bine majr be successfully imitated, by 
nixing with a divided earth.pirussiate of iron, at 
Cbe moment of its formation and precipitation. 

Into a solution of Ui grains of sulpnate of iron, 
pour a solution of prussiate of potash. 

At the time of the formation of iron, add, in the 
•ame vessel, a solution of two ounces of alum, and 
poor in with it, the solution of potasli, just suffi- 
cient to decompose^he sulphate of aJumine; for a 
doae of alkali superabundant to the decomposition 
of that salt might alter the prussiate of iron. It 
will, therefore, be much better to leave a little 
alum, which may aflerwards^be carried off by 
washing. 

As aooD as the alkaline liquor is added, the alu* 
Dkioe precipitated becomes exactly mixed with the 
nrussiate of iron, the intensity of which it lessens 
wf bringing it to the tone of common Saxon blue. 
The matter is then thrown on a filter, and after 
beiag washed in dean water, is dried. This sub- 
staaee is a kind of blue verditer, the intensity of 
which may vary according to the greater or less 
qoantHy of the sulphate of alumine decomposed. 
It nugr be naed for painting in distemper. 
To compote blue verditer » 

Dissolve the copper, cold, in nitric acid (aqua 
foitis), and produce a precipitation of it by means 
of qotck-lime, employed in such doses that it will 
. be absorbed by the acid, in order that the precipi- 
tate may be pure copper, that is, without any mix- 
tare. When the liquor has been decanted, wash 
Ike ptecipitate, and spread it out on a piece of 
Unen doth to drain. £f a portion of this precipi- 
tate, which is green, be placed on a grindins^ stone, 
and if a little quick-lime in powder be added, the 
ffreen cdlour will be immediately chan^d into a 
beautiful blue. The proportion of the lime added 
is from seven to ten parts in a hundred. When 
the whole matter acquires the consistence of paste, 
desiccation soon takes place. 

Blue verditer is prouer for distemper, and for 
varnish; but it is not nt for oil painting, as the oil 
renders it very dark. If used it ought to be bright- 
ened with a great deal of white. 

To make JSTaplee yelhno. 

Take 13 ounces of ceruse, 2 ounces of the sul- 
phuret of antimony, half an ounce of calcined alum, 
1 ounce of sal ammoniac. 

Pulverize these ingredients, and having mixed 
them thorouehly, put them into a capsule or cru- 
cible of earth, and place over it a covering of the 
same substance. Expose it at first to a gcnUe heat, 
which must be gradually increased till the capsule 
is moderately red. The oxidation arising from 
this process requires, at least, three hours" expo- 
sure to heat be^re it is completed. The result of 
this calcination is Naples yellow, which is ground 
in water on a porphyry slab with an ivory spatuia, 
SI iron would alter the colour. The paste is then 
dried and preserved for use. It is a yellow oxide 
of lead and antimony. 

There is no necessity of adhering so strictly to 
the doses as to prevent their beine varied. If a 
golden colour be I'equired in the yellow, the pro * 
portions of the sulphuret of antimony and muriate 
of ammoniac must oe increased. In like manner, 
if you w^jh it to be more fusible, increase the quan- 



tities of sidpiiuret of antimony and calcinad sul* 
phate of alumine. 

To make MontpeUier veUoto, 

Take 4 pounds of litharge, well sifted, divide i? 
into four eo'ial portions, and put it into as many 
glazed earthen vessels. Dissolve also 1 pound oik 
sea saltio about 4 pounds of water. 

Pour a fourth part of this solution into feach of 
the four earthen vessels, to form a light paste* Let 
the whole rest for some hours, and when the sur- 
face begins to grow white, stir the mass with a 
strong wooden spatula.' Without this motion it 
would reouire too great hardness, and a part of the 
salt woulo escape decomposition. 

As the consistence increases^ dilute tlie matter 
with a new quantity of the solution; and if tliis is 
not sufficient, recourse must be had to simple wa« 
ter to maintain the same consistence. The paste 
will then be very white, and in the course ot 
twenty-four hours becomes uniform and free from 
lumps; let it remain for the same space of time, 
but stir it at intervals to complete the decomposi- 
Uon of the salt The paste is then well washed to 
cany off the caustic soda (soda deprived of car- 
bonic acid) which adheres to it, the mass is put In- 
to strong linen cloth and subjected to a press. 

The remaining paste is distributcl in flat vessels; 
and these vessels are exposed to heat, in order to 
effect a proper oxidation (calcination), which con- 
verts it into a solid, yellow, brilliant matter, some- 
times crystallized in transverse strie. 

This IS Montpellier yellow, which maybe ap- 
plied to the same pjrposes as Naples yellow. 
To prepare carmiiie. 

This kind of fe^a, so feilile in gradations ot 
tone by the effect of i]|uxtures, and so grateftd to 
the eye in all iu shades, so useful to the painter, 
and BO agreeable to the ddieate beauty, is only the 
colouring part of a kind of dried insect known un* 
der the name of cochineaJ. 
. A mixture of 36 grains of chosen seed, 18 grains 
of&utour bark, and as much alum thrown into a 
decoction of 5 grains of pulverized cochineal, and 
5 pounds of water, gives, at the end of from five to 
ten days, a red fecufa, which when dried weighs 
from 40 to 48 grai..s. This fecula is carmine. The 
remaining decoction, which is still highly coloui*- 
ed, is reserved for the preparation of carminated 
lakes. 

To prepare Dutch pink from tvoad. 
Boil the stems of woad m alum water, and then 
mix the liquor with clay, marl or chalk, which 
will become chavged with the colour of the de- 
coction. When the earthy matter has acquired 
consistence, form it into, small cakes, and expose 
them to dry. It is under this form that the Dutch 
pinks are sold in the colour shops. 

Dutch pinkfrvm yellovf berriee. 

The small blackthorn produces a fruit which* 
when collected green, are called yellow berries. 
These seeds, when boiled in alum water, form a. 
Dutch pink superior to the former. A certain 
c^uantity of clay, or marl, is mixed with the decoc- 
uon, by which means, the colouring part of tlie 
berries unites witli the earthy matter, and commu^ 
nicates to it a beautiful yellow colour. 
Brotojiiah yelloto Dutch Jnnk. 

Boil for an hour in 12 pounds of water, 1 pouna 
of yellow berries, 1-2 pound of the shavings of th.e 
wood of the Barberry shrub, and 1 pound of wood- 
ashes. The decoction is strained through a piece 
of linen clcth. 

Pour into tliis mixture warm, and at different 
times, a solution of 2 pounds of tlie sulp^vate ol 
alumine in 5 pounds of water; a slight cCervea* 
cence will take place; and the sulphate beias dt»>- 
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•MipoMd, ibe alandne, whieh itfirMipiUted, will 

seize on the colouring oart The Wquor most then 
)»e filtered thrott|||h a pieee of elose linen, and the 
paste which remainson the eloth, when divided iato 
square pieces, is exposed on boards todr^. Tiiis is 
brown Dutch pink, because the day in it is pore. 
l*he intensity of the colour shews the ouahtyof 
(his pink, which is superior to -Ihat of the other 
eompositions. 

Dtttch pink fir oil pedtUing. 

By substituting tor clay a substance which pre- 
sents a mixture of that earth and metaUio oxide, 
the result will be Dutch pink of a very superior 
kind. 

Boil separately 1 lb. of yellow berries, and 3 oz. 
of the sulphate of alumine'in 18 pounds of water, 
which must be induced to' 4 pounds. Strain the 
deeoetion through a pieee of linen, and sc^ueeze it 
strongly. Then mix up with it 2 pounds of ceruae, 
finely ground on porphyry, and 1 pound of pulver- 
ized Spanish white. Evaporate the mixture till 
tlie mass acquires die consistenoe of a paste; and 
having formed it into small oakes, dry them in the 
shade. 

When these cakes are dry, reduce Aem to pow- 
der, and mix them with a new decoction of jrellow 
berries. 1^ r^peatins this process a third time, a 
brown Dutch pink wiU be obtained. 

In eeneral the decoctions must be warm when 
mixed with theeardi. They ought not to be long 
kept, as their eolour is speedily altered by tlie feiv 
mentation; care must be taken also to use a wooden 
spatula for stirring the mixture. 

When only one decoction of wood or vellow ber^ 
ries is employed to colour a given quantity of-earth, 
the Dutch pink resulting fivm it is of a bricht-yel- 
low colour, and is easily mixed for use. Wlien the 
colouring part of aeveral* decoctions is absorbed, 
the composition fjecomes brown, and is mixed 
with more difficulty, especially if the paste be ar- 
gillaceous: for it is the piY>perty of this earth to 
unite with oily and Ksinous narts, adhere strongly 
to them, and incorporate witn them. In die latter 
CASe, the artist most not be saUsfied with mixingthe 
ooloor: it ought to be ground, an operation equally 
proper for every kind of Dutch pink, and even the 
softest, when destined for oil painting. 

7'« make lake from BraxU -wood. 

Boil 4 oz. of the raspings of brazil wood in 15 
pints of pure water, till the liquor is reduced to 52 
pints, {t will be of a dark red colour, inclining t|^ 
\'iolet; but the addition of 4 or 5 oz. of alum .will 
give it a hue inclining to rose-colour. When the 
liquor has been strained through a niece of linen 
cloth if 4 oz. of die carboolite of soda be added with 
caution, on account of the effervescence which 
takes place, the colour, which by this addition is 
deprived of its mordant, will resume its former 
tint, and deposit a lake, which, when washed and 
properly dried, has an exceedingly rich and mel- 
low vioict-red colour. 

Another, — If only one half of the dose of mineral 
alkali be employed for Uiis precipitation, the tint 
of the lake becomes dearer: because the bath still 
retains the undecoraposed aluminous mordant. 

Another. — ^If the mediod employed for Dutch 
pinks be followed by mixing the aluminous decoc- 
tion of Brazil wood with pure clay, such as Span- 
ish white and white of Morat, and if the mixture 
be deposited on a filter to receive the necessary 
washing, a lake of a very bright dark rose-colour 
will be obtained from the driers. 

Jjaketfrom other colouring eubatancee. 

By the same process a very beautiful lake may be 
extracted from a decoction of logwood. In eeneral, 
akes of all colours, and of all the shadesof these co- 
«Qur8* Wv be <»UraAte'l from substances which givo 



cup their eolooring pnttto bdQfaig water;t>eehiiaMtto 
afterwards communicated by deoomposition to the 
alnmine preeipitated from sulphate of alumine, by 
means of^an fukali; or the tincture may be mize4 
with a pore and exceedingly white argilkoeoos sob 
stance, iooh as real Spanish white, or white ol 
Morat* 

To prepare roujre. 

Carmine united to talc, in dmerent prowitiona^ 
forma rooce employed for the toilette. T'alc ia 
distinguished also by the name of Briancon ehalki 
It is a sabstanoe composed, in a great measore, c0 
chvTj combined natorally with silex. 

Carmine, as well as carminated lakes, the eo» 
louring part of which is borrowed from cochineal, 
are the most esteemed of -all the compositions of 
this kind, because their colouring part maintaim 
itself without de^daUon. There are.eren eaaer 
where the addition of eaostie ammonia, which al* 
ters so many colouring matters, is employed to 
heighten its colour. It is Ibr this imrpose that these 
who colour prints eAiploy it. 

CarmintUed lake from madder. 

Boil 1 part of madder m from tS to 15 pintaof 
water, and continue the ebullition till it be redaoetf 
to about S lbs. Then strain the decoction throogh 
a piece of strong linen doth, which must be wdl 
squeezed; and add to the decoodoq 4 jz. of atom. 
The tint will be a beaotifal brirht red, which the 
matter will retain if it be mixed with proper day* 
In this case, expose the thick liquor ^icn is that 
produeed, on a linen filte<>, and subject it to on* 
washing, to remove the alum, l^he lak«, when In 
ken from the driers, will retain this bright primi* 
dve eoloor given by the sdum. 

Jhwther iMlAodL— 4f in the prooeaa for 3 



this lake, decomposition be employed, by nixing 
with the bath an alkaline liquor, the alum, whidi ia 
decomposed, deprives the hath of its mordant, and 
the lake, obtained after the sabseqoent washings, 
appears of the colour of the madder bath, without 
any addition: It is of a reddish brown. In this ope- 
ration 7 or 6 OS. of ainm ought to be employed Tor 
each pound of madder. 

This kind of lake is exceedingly fine, but a 
brighter red colour may be given to it, by mtx* 
ing the washed precipitate with dftm wader, before 
drying. , ^ 

Improvement on dMo. 

If the alominated madder bath be sharpened 
with acetate of lead, or- with arseniatc of (lOtash, 
the Operator slill obuins, by the addition of car* 
bonate of soda, a rose-coloured lake of greater or 
less strength. 

To prepare a mbaUtwte for cochineal. 

The insects of the feverfew, or mother wort 
(matricaria pailheniuro), will produce a substance 
to replace cochineal, in fine scarlet dyes. To de- 
Uch the insecU from the plants, without bruising 
them, and thereby losing the flouring matter, put 
a quantity, as sixteen pounds of stdks, in a case 
nearly air-tight, and heat it in an gven, which wiU 
suffocate the insects. This quantity will yield above 
a drachm of dried insects. In an instance where* 
in a comparison was made with cochineal, two 
similar pieces of woollen cloth were passed through 
the common mordant bath of muriate of tin, and 
then one of the pieces in a cochineal bath, and the 
other in a bath prepared with the mother- wort in* 
sects. The difference between tlie two dyes waa 
scarcely perceptible, and they equally resisted the 
chemical rc-agents. Nor were they destroyed by 
sulphuric aeid, or oxjpeenated muriatic add. 
7\} tMuee dark red. 

Dragon's blood, infused warm in varnish, gtvea 
reds, more or less dark, according to the quantity 
of the colouring resin which combines with the 
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wnlah. The artiM, therefiire, km it m ids power 
to Tuy the tonesoatpleanre. 

Though ooohineal, in a stiteof diviaraa^ (fT^vc* to 
cswBce veiy little ooloor in compariton with that 
which it eommuniMtes to wa6er, earmine mar be 
introdueed into the oompoeitioii of ramiak ooknii> 
ed by dragon's blood* llie vesalt will be a poi^- 
ple red, from which various shades may be easily 
fonned. 

T\f prepare vioifi, 

A mixture of oarminated Tarnish and drsfcon's 
blood, added to that ooknired by pnissiats of iron, 
produces ▼icJet. 

7 V make a fine red lake. 

Boil stick«4ac in water, filter the deooetion^ and 
evaporate the dear lioaor to dryness over a'^^entle 
fire. The oeoasion ot this easy reparation is, that 
the beautiful red eolonr here separated, adheres 
only slightly to the outsides of the sticks broken off 
the trees along with the gnm lae, and readily com- 
mnnioates itself to boitinp^ water. Some of this 
sticking matt A* also adhering to the gum itself, it 
is proper to boil the whole together; for the gum 
does not at all prejudice the colour, nor dissolve in 
ooiling water: «o diat after this operation the gum 
is as lit for making sealing-wax as before, and for 
all other uses which do not require its colour. 
To make a beautiful red lake. 

Take any quantity of cochineal, on whi«>h poor 
Cwiee its weight of alcohol, and as much distilled 
water. Infuse for some days near a gentle fire, 
and then filter. To the filtenod liquor add a few 
drops of the solution of tin, and a fine red precipi- 
tate will be formed. Continue to add a little so- 
lution uf tin every two hours, titt the whole of the 
aolooring matter is precipitated^ Lastly, edulco- 
rate the precipitate l^ washing it in a large quan- 
tity of oistilled water and tlKn diy it. Mu/tUhiy 
Magazine. 

Te prepare FbrenHne lake* 

The sediment of cochineal that remains in the 
bottom of the kettle in which earroine is made, 
may be boiled with about four quarts of water, and 
the red liquor left after the preparation of the car- 
mine, mixed with it, and the wh<Ae precipitated 
with the solution of tin. The red jHrecipitate most 
be frequently washed over with water, Exclu- 
sively ef this, two ounces of fresh eochineal, and 
one of crystals of tartar, are to be boiled with a 
soflictent quantity of water, poured ofi* dear, and 
precipitated with ttie solution of tin, and the pre- 
cipitate washed. At the same time two pounds of 
alum are also to be dissolved in water, precipitat- 
ed with a lixivium of potash, and the wbite earth 
repeatedly washed with boiling water. Finall^jr, 
both precipitates are to bemijwd together in their 
liquifl sUte, put upon a filter and dried. For the 
preparation of a eoeaper aort, instead of cochineal, 
one pound of braaul wood may be employed in the 
preceding manner. 

To make a lake from madder. 

Inclose two ounces troy of the finest Dutch mad- 
der in a bag of fine and strong calico, large enough 
to hold three or four times as much. Vut it into a 
Urge marble or porcelain mortar, and pour on it a 
pmt of clear soft irater cold. Press the bag in 
every direction, and pound and rub it about with a 
pestle, as much a% can be done without teaL'ing it, 
and when the water is loaded with cclour, pour it 
offl Repeat this process tiU the water comes off 
bat sliffiitly tioeed, for which about five pints will 
lie sufficient neat all the liquor in an earthen or 
silver vessel, till it is near boiling, and then pour 
it into a kiree basin, into which a troy ounce of 
dum, dissolved ia a pint of boiling aoft water, has 
been previously put: stir the mixture together, and 
wUie stimm pour in ges^^ly about IJ oz. of a sa- 



tqrated adutit^n of •ub'«arboB«ta of potash, let it 
stand tiU cold, to settle; pour off the clear yellow 
liquor ; add to the precipitate a ouart of boiling 
soft water, stirring it well; and when cold, sepa- 
rate by filtration the lake, which should weigh half 
an ounce. Fresh madder root is superior to th«t 
dry. 

To groe variove Umee to laLe, 

A beautiful tone of violet, red, and even of pur* 
pie led, may be communicated to the colouring 
part of cochined, hj adding to the cdoured bath a 
soIuiioB of tin in mtro-muriatic acid. The efiect 
will be greater, if, instead of this sdutioo, one oi 
oxygenated muriate of tin be emplo^^ed. 

vW/A^r.*— The addition of arseniate of potash 
f neutrd arseniod sdt), gives shades which would 
be sought for in vdn with sulphate of dumioe 
fdum). 

To make a carminated lake by extracting the co- 
lourmg part from ecarlet chth. 

To prepare a carminated lalLe without employ- 
ing cochined in a direct manner, by extracting tee 
colouring matter from an^ substance impree;nated 
with it, such as the shearangs of scarlet cloth. 

Pot into a kettle 1 pound of fine wood ashes, 
with 40 pounds of water, and subject the water to 
ebuUidon for a quarter of an hour: then filter th« 
solution through a piece of linen cloth till the li* 
quor passes through clear. 

Place it on the nre ; and having brought it to a 
state of ebullition, add 2 lbs. of the shearings oi 
shreds of scarlet doth, dyed with cochined, 
which must be boiled till they become white ; 
then filter the liquor again, and press the shred* 
to squeeze out all the colouring part. 

Put the filtered liquor into a clean kettle, and 
place it over the fire. When it boils, pour in a 
solution of 10 or Vi ounces of dum in 2 pounds 
of filtered spring water. Stir the whole with a 
wooden spatula, till the froth that is formed ia 
dissipated; and having mixed with it 2 lbs. of a 
strong deooction of Brazil wood, pour it upon a 
filter* Afterwards wash the sediment with spring 
water, and remove thb cloth filter charged with 
it, to plaster dryers, or tb a bed of dry bricks. 
The result of this operation will be a beautifd lake, 
but it has not the soft velvety api>earance of that 
obtained bv the first method. Besides, the colour- 
ing part of the Brazil wood which unites to that ot 
the cochined in the shreds of scarlet cloth, lessens 
in a relative proportion the undterability of the 
colouring part of the cochioeaL For this reason 
purified potash ougtit to be substituted for the wood 
aahes. 

To make a red lake. 

Dissolve 1 lb. of the best pearl ashes in twa 
quarts of vrater, and filter the liquor through pa- 
per; next add two more quarts of water and a pound 
of clean scailet shreds, boil them in a pewter boil- 
er till the shreds have lost their scarlet colour ; 
Uke out the shreds and press them, and put the 
coloured water yielded by them to the cthei* : In 
the same solution boil another pound of the shreds, 
proceeding in the same manner; and likewise a 
a third and fourth pound. Whilst this is doing, 
dissolve a pound and a half of cuttle-fish bone in a 
pound of strong aqua fortis in a glass receiver; add 
more of the bone if it appear to produce any ebulli- 
tion in the aqua fortis; and pour this strdned solu- 
tion gratiudly into the other; but if any ebuUition 
be occasioned, more of the cuttle-fish bone must 
be dissolved as before, and added till no ebullition . 
appears in the mixture. The crimson sediment 
deposited by this liquor is the lake : pour off the 
water; and stir the lake in two gallons of hard 
spring water, and mix the sediment in two edloos 
of fresh water; let this method be repeatedfour or 
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JIt/C times. If no lurd water can be procured, or 
the lake appears too purple, half an ounee of alum 
bhonld be added to each quantitj of water before 
It be used. HaTin^jr thus sufficiently freed the lat- 
ter from the salts, drain off the water through a fil- 
ter, coTcred with a worn linen cloth. When it has 
been drained to a proper dryness, let it be dropped 
through a pr >per funnel on clean boards, ana the 
drops will become small cones or pyramids, in 
which form the lake must be dried, and tlie pre- 
paration is completed. 

Another fn«^Ao</.>^Boi] two oanees of cochineal 
in a pint of water, filter the solution through pa- 
per, and add two ounces of pearl-aahes, dissolved 
m half amint of warm water, and filtered through 
paper, ^lake a solution of cuttle-bone as in the for- 
mer process; and to a pint of it add two ounces of 
alum dissolved in half a ])int of water. Put this 
mixture gradually to the cochineal and pearl-ashes, 
as long asamr ebullitionarises, and proceed as above. 
A beautiful lake may be prepared from Brazil 
wood, by boiling three pounds of it for an hour in 
a solution of three pounds cf common salt in three 
gallons of water, and filtering the hot fluid through 
paper; add to this a solution of five pounds of alum 
In three gallons of water. Dissolve three pounds 
"* of the best pearl-ashes in a gallon and a hair of wa- 
ter, and purify it by filtering; put this gradually to 
the other, till the whole of the colour appear to be 
ni%cipkated, and the fluid be left clear and colour- 
less. But if any appearance of purple be seen, add 
a fresh quantity of the solution of alum by degrees, 
till a scarlet hoc be produced. Then pursue the 
directions given in the first process with regard to 
the sediment ^ If half a pound of seed lac be add- 
ed to the solution of pearl ashes, and dissolved in 
it before its purification by the filter, and two 
pounds of the wood, and a proportional nuantity of 
common salt and water be used in the coloured so- 
lution, a lake will be produced that will stand well 
in oil or water, but it is not so transparent in oil as 
without the seed lac The lake with Brazil wood 
may be also made by adding half an ounce of an- 
natto to each pound of the wood; but the nnnatto 
must be dissolved in the solution of pearl-ashes. 

After the operation, the dryers of plaster, or the 
bricks, which have extracted the moisture from the 
precipitate, are exposed to the sun, that they may 
be fitted for another operation. 

To make Prusnan blue. 

Previous to the making of this substance, an al- 
kali must be orepared as follows: viz.— Fixed al- 
kali must be oumt in ox's blood, or with horn 
shavings, or any other animal matter. The salt is 
now to be washed out. It is of an amber colour, 
and has the scent of peach blossoms. 

A solution of martial vitriol, and another of 
alum, are put together in a large glass, and the al- 
kaline ley poured upon them. A gi*eenish preci- 
pitate is thrown down. The liquor is filtered in 
order to get the precipitate by itself, which is col- 
lected, and put into a ||lass cup. Upon pouring a 
little marine acid on this precipitate, it immediate- 
ly acquires a fine blue colour. This part of the 
process is called the brightening. 

Prussian blue maybe made witliout alum, in the 
following manner>— Pour a little of the alkaline 
ley into a glass, drop in an acid till no fiirther ef- 
fervescence ensues. Let a little of the solution of 
martial vitriol be poured into the ley, and a fine 
Prussian blue is formed that needs no brightening. 

The common stone blues are Prussian blue, pre- 
aipitated on large quantities of clay. 

Another method, — ^A quantity of homa and hoofs 
are to be mixed with an equal weight of clippings 
9f leather, and the whole submitted to distillation 
«n a large iron retort fixed in a reverberatory fur- 



iMM; the oil and impure ammoiiUyresaltiiiglruik 
this process, are collected in » reeeiver, and the 
distillation is carried on at a high heat, till no flaid 
or Tapour of any kind come over-ihe oil and al- 
kali are disposed of to different manufaelarers, and 
the blaek spongy coal remaining in the retort is the 
only part made use of in the preparation of the 
Prussian blu«. 

Ten pounds of this eoal, and SO pounds of com- 
mon potash, are/educed toother to a coarse pow« 
dcr, and heated to redness m an iron pot; by de* 
grees the mass is brought into a state of semi-iu« 
sion, in which it is simered to continue 12 hours, 
when the matter rives out a strong* odour of sul- 
phur; it is thei| tuten out red hot, and thrown into 
a boiler of water, where it undergoes ebullition 
for about half an hour. The clear liquor is sepa- 
rated by filtration, and the residue is boiled in 
fresh parcels of water, till all the saline matter is 
extracted. These diflferent lixivia are then mixed 
together. Four lbs. of alum, and one and a half of 
sulphate of iron, are dissolved in vArm water, and 
this solution is added' to the fwmer; a copious 
whitish precipitate is immediately deposited, 
which being collected and washed, acquires, by 
exposure to the air, a beautiful blue colour. 

.^no^Aer.-^Boil 6 pounds of clippings of leather, 
fi pounds of hoofs and horns, a^d 10 pounds ot 
common potash, together in an iron pot to dry- 
ness; mix the residue with two pounds of erude 
tartar, and, by means of a strone nre, bring it into 
fusion. The lixiviation is conducted in the usual 
war, and a solution of 5 pounds of sulphate of iron, 
and 16 of alum bein^ added, a precipitate takes 
place, which is the Prussian blue. 

Ano^ner, — ^This colour is made in the foUowiog 
manner: two perta of purified potass are most inti- 
mately blended with three parts of dried finely 
ptilverized bullock's blood. 

The mass is fint calcined in a covered crucible, 
on a moderate fire, until no smoke or flame ap- 
pears; and it is after this brought to a complete yet 
moderate ignition: or, equal parts of potass and 
finely-powuercd coals, prepared from bones, horns, 
claws, &c: are mingled and heated in a coTere<! 
crucible to a moderate redness. This done, either 
of these two calcined masses is. afier eooUnfr. lixi- 
viated with boiling water, and the lixivium filtered. 
Now make a solution of one part of green vitriol 
and two parts of alum; and add to i^ while yet 
hot, the above lixivium, little \>j kittle; and sepa- 
rate the greenish-blue precipitate, which then 
forms, by means of a filter. If, afterwards, a slight 

Quantity of diluted muriatic acid is aflfused upon 
lis precipitate, it assumes a beautiful dark blue 
colour. The operation is terminated by ediiico* 
rating and drying the pigment thus prepared. 
To prefare a mtperb Uquid oltte. 

Pot into a small matrass or common phial an 
ounce oftfine prussiate of iron (Prussian blue) re- 
duced to |iowder, and pour over it from 1^ oz. to 
8 oz. of concentrated muriatic acid. The mix- 
ture produces an effervescence, and the prussiate 
soon assumes the consistence of thin paste. Leave 
it in this state for ^ hours; then dilute it with 8 
or 9 ounces of water, and preserve the colour thus 
diluted in a bottle well stopped. 

The intensity of this colour mayjbe lessened, if 
necessary, by new doses of water. If the whole of 
this mixture be poured into a quart of water; it 
will still exhibit a colour sufficiei^tly dark for 
washing prints. 

This colour, charged with its mordant, requires 
the use of eum-water, made of gum tragacanth. 
Mucilage of gtmi arable does not possess suffioient 
consistence. 

This colour, applied with gum-vateik aad so 
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teredy when dnr, with eo^ial ynrnish, would form n 

very beautiful foil. K 

Th make bhte verditer. 

Intb 100 pounds of whiting, pour tiie eopper- 
water, ind stir them together every day for some 
hours, till the water grows pale; then pour that 
away, set it by for other use, and pour on more of 
the green water, and so till the vertliter be made; 
which, being taken out, is laid on large pieces of 
Juilk in the sun, till it be dry and fit for market 

Another methotl^FvllY saturate the liquor 
which Is used in parting with silver, which is pre- 
dpttated by addmg very pure copper. This ni- 
trous solution of copper must be properly diluted 
with very pure waters-distilled is tiie best; and 
the copper precipitated on chalk proi>erly pre- 
pared. The colour and chalk must be well mixed 
together and properly dried. "^ 

Jlnother.—To a solution of nitrate of copper, 
add lime or lime-water, as long as wiy green pre* 
eipitate falls down. Filter the soluuon, and dry 
the precipitate, which must be ground, and kept 

auiie free from dust ITic green colour will, by 
[lis time, be converted into a beautiful blue. 
To make blue. 

A diluted solution of sulphate of Indigo. 
Tomakepitik, 

Cochineal bdHed witii supertartrate of potash i 
tnd sulphate alumine, or a decoction of Brazil 
wood with sulphate alumine; the colour may be 
varied by the addition of carbonate poUsh. 
To make j^reen. 

'I*he aoetie copper (verdige) dissolved in acetous 
Mill, forms an eieirant green. 

To make purple, 

A decoction of Brazil wood and logwood af- 
fonls, with carbonate of potash, a permanent 
purple. 

To make orange lake. 

Boil \ ounces of the best annatto and 1 pound of 
pearl ashes, half an hour, in a gallon of water, and 
strain tiie solution through paiier. Mix gradually 
with this 1 J lb. of alum, in another gallon of wa- 
ter, desisting when no ebullition attends the com- 
oiixture. Treat the sediment in the manner al- 
rraily directed for other kinds of lake, and diy it 
in sfiuare bits or lozenges. 

To make a yellow lake. 

Take a pound of turmeric root, in fine powder, 
S pints of water, and an ounce of salt ot tartar; 
put all into a glared earthen vessel, and boil tiiem 
together over a clear gentie fire, till the water ap- 
penrs highly impregnated and stains a naper to a 
beautiful yellow. Filter this liquor, and (^dually 
sdd tf » it a strong solution of rodie alum, in water, 
till the yellow matter is aU curdled and i>recipi- 
tated After this, pour the whole into a filter of 
pa|)ei% and the water will run off, and leave the 
felld w matter behind. Wash it with fresh water, 
till thf water comes off insipid, and then u obtain- 
ed the beautiful yellow called lacoue of turmeric. 

In this manner make a lake ot any of the sub- 
stances that ai*e of a strong texture, m madder, log- 
wood, kc but it will not succeed in the more ten- 
«ler species, as the flowers of roses, violets, Sec m 
It destroys the nice airangement of parts in those 
ittbjects, CD which the eolour depends, 
^b make another yellow lake. 

Make a ley of potashes and lime sufficiently 
itrong; in this boil, gentiy, fresh broom-flowers, 
ill they are white; then take out the ilowers, and 
jni (he ley to boil in earthen vessels over the fii«; 
sdd AS much alum as the liaoor will dissolve: Uien 
empty this ley into a vesael of elean water, and it 
will rive a yellow colour at the bottom. Settie, 



nt off the clear liauor. Wash this v>w- 

4cc, w^ch iaibund at the bottom, with morr wa- 



ter, till all the nits of the ley are washed off; then 
separate the yelldw matter, and dry it in th« 
shade. 

To maibff a yeiOiorw, 

Gum guttn and terra menu give ver^ beautiliil 
yellows, and readily communicate their colour to 
copal varnish, made with turpentine. Aloei gire 
a varied and orange tint 

Lemon yeUow. 

A beautiful lemon yellow may beTormed by fol- 
lowine the prescription of the old painters, wlw 
mixed together the oxides of arsenic, (realgar and 
orpiment). But these colours, which may be imi« 
tated in another manner, have the disadvanta^ ol 
^being of a poisonous quality. It will, therefore, 
be better to substitute in their room, Dutch pink 
of Troyes and Naples yellow. This composition 
is proper for distemj>er and for varnish. When 
ground, and mixed with the vamislies indicated for 
the preceding colour, the result will be a bright 
solid colour, without smell, if an alcoholic varnish 
be applied for tlie last stratum. 

To make JVaplea yellow. 

There are two processes given for making this 
colour. 1st One pound of antimony, 1^ pound ol 
iead, I oz, of alum, and 1 oz. of common «alt. 

2d. 1^ oz. of pure ceruse, 2 oz. of diaphore^c 
antimony, ^ oz. of calcined alum,- and 1 oz* ot 
pure aal-ammoniac* The ingn^ients are to be well 
mixed together, and calcined in a moderate hpat 
for three hours, in a covered crucible, till it be- 
comes barely red hot, when the v^mb will become 
of a beautiful yellow colour. With a larger por- 
tion of calx of^antimony and sal ammoniac, the yel 
low verges towards golil colour. 

Gbss may be tinged'yellow with the above prt 
paration. 

To make a patent yellow. 

It is prepared by tinturating minium or red ox- 
ide of lead and common salt together, and then I 
exposing them in a crucible to a gentle heat. In 
tiiis process, the salt is decomposed, and the acid 
unites with the oxide of lead, and forms the pa- 
tent yellow. The alkaline base of tiie salt remains 
in the compound, which is to be carefully washed 
and crystallized. 

Muriate of lead tinges vitreous matters of a yel* 
low colour. Hence the beautiful glazing given to 
Queen's ware. It is composed of 80 pounds of mu- 
riate of lead, and SO pounds of flints ground to- 
gether very flue, and mixed with water, till the 
whole becomes as thick as ciY»m. The vessels to 
be glazed ai« dipped in the glaze, and suffered to 
dry, when thc^ are exposed to a sufficient degree 
of heat to vitrify the surface. 

To make Chineee yellow. 

The acacia, an Esyptian tiiom, is a species of 
mimosa, from which ttie Chinese make that yel- 
low which bears washing iu tiieir silks and stuffs, 
and appears with so much elegance in their paint- 
ing on paper. The flowers are gatbere«l before 
they are tully opened, and put into an earthen ve^ 
sel over a gentle heat, being stirred continually 
until they ai% nearly dry, and of a yellow colour: 
then to half a pound of the flowera, a sufficient 
quantity of rain-water is added, to hold tlie flowers 
incorporated toother. It is then to be boiled un- 
til it oecomes Uiick, when it must be strained. To 
the liquor is added, half an ounce of common alum, 
and one ounce of calcined oyster-shells, induced to 
a fine powder. All these are mixed together into a 
mast. An addition of a pi-oportion of the ri pe seeds 
to the flowera, renders tiie colours somewhat 
deeper. For making the deepest yellow, add a 
small quantity of Brazil wootL 

'To make a pearl white. 

Pour some distilled wat^r into a srlution of n^ 
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VtiH of biMiMith, fts longf ai piraehtitiitioo takes 
places filtei* the solution, tnd vush tlift preciuitxte 
with (Ustnied water as it lies on the filter. Wlien 
properly dried, by a gentle^ heat, this powder is 
what is generally termeil pearl white. 
To make a green cehvr. 

Mix a solution oCoommon salt and blue vitnol 
in water, by putting copper plat«s themin, and a 
green precipitate wnl be gradually formed. 
To make Scnede*9 green. 

Dissolve 2 pounds of blue vitriol in % powids of 
water, in a copper vessel; and, in another vessel, 
dissolve % pounds of dry white potasli, and It 
ounees of white arsenic, in 2 pounds of water. When 
the soluttons are perfect, pour the arsenical ley into 
the other gradually, and a1>out 1 pound 6 ouncesof 
good green pKcipltate will be obuined. ~ 
Bntt mvick green. 

This is obtained from the solution of a precipi- 
tate of copper in tartar and water, which, by ei«- 
iwration, yields a transparent cupreous tartar, 
whith is similar to the superfine HininswiclK green. 
^ew green colettr. 

Dissolve in a small quantity of hot water. 6 pails 
oJ su1])hate of copper; in anotlier part, boil 6 parts 
of oxide of arsenic witli 8 parts ot potasli, until it 
tlirows out no more carbonic acid; mix by degivcs, 
this hot solution with the first, agitating continu- 
ally until the effervescence ttts entirely ceased; 
tbese then fonn a precipitate of a diity givenish 
yellow, very abundant; add to if about mvee parts 



of acetic acid, or such a ntiantity that there may be 
a slight excess perceptible to the smell at\er the 
mixttire; by degrees tiie precipitate diminishes the 



bulk; and in a few hours there defposes s))ontane- 
uusly at tlie bottom of the liquor, entii^ly disco- 
loured, a powder of a contexture slightly crystal- 
line, and of a very beautiful green; afterwards the 
I floating liquor is separated. 

This process has been repeated on a lai-ge scale 
by using arsenic potass which was prepared with 8 
paits oxide of arsenic in place of 6. The liquors 
were concentrated; some hours after the mixture 
Uicre was formed at the surface a pellicle of a 
superb green colour; the whole was exposed to 
heat, and a heavy powder precipitated wnich was 
washed, to fitie it frbm a great excess of arsenic. 
The green thus obtained was magnifique. — Aniiale 
de Cfiitme^ Sept, 1822. 

To improve greeti paint. 

Take 14 ounces of ciiide potash, 14 drachms of 
crude white arsenic 

Boil them in 2 gallons of soft water, until quite 
dissolved; then put the liquor into a cast iron ves- 
sel to coat and settle; dniw off the liquor clean 
from tlie sediment, and put it into a vessel that 
will hold 200 gallons; add to it six eallons of clean 
soft water, cold; take one pound ofJRoman vitriol, 
and boil it in two |;al]ons of^soft water till dfssolvcfl; 
putting the solution into an open vessel till quite 
cold; Uien add it gradually to the aforesaid solu- 
tion of fixed alkali, stirring it well all the time, and 
it will produce a geniune green exicle^ with which 
proceed in the usual way of mineral green. It is 
essential in this preparation to make the mineral 
green without using caustic alkali which is the 
genera] way of manufacturing it for this puq)Ose; 
because the caustic alkali acts powerfully on the 
vegetable quality of linseed oil used in tliis opera- 
tion, and renders it mucilaginous. 

To prepare the nrecipitate of copper to mix with 
tlie aforesaid o?ude, take one pound of Roman 
vitriol, and boil it till dissolved in two gallons of 
soft water; at the same time dissolve in another 
vessel half a pound of the first soft American pearl- 
^/&i\ put Uie solution of vitriol boiling hot, into a 
vessel that will hold 10 or 12 gallons; then add to 
t c^nidually tlie solution of pearl-ash, boiling hot; 



to be well sUnml all Uie time. On mixing the «»- 
luti on together, it will cause a strong efiervescenc*:, 
if the pearl-ash is good, it will be enough to pr^' 
emitats the vitriol, whit^ will be known by th« 
enervesoence immediately subsiding, and the pi^eei- 
pttate falling to the bottom of the vessel and thereby 
producing a fine green colour:* when settled, draw 
off the clear litjuor, trien put it into bags, made o' 
eaavas, to filter, and when well drained lay it on 
chalk-alonc»^ to draw a further quantity from it ; 
then put it into a stove to diy. 

To mix iiic mmsra^ mbnunces in hnteed sf- 
Take 1 lb. of the genuine mineral green, pre 
paivd and well i>owdeiwl,, 1 lb. of the precipitate 
of eo()per, 1^ lb. of iHsfiners' blue vei-ditei*, 3 lbs. 
of white lead, dry |>owderttd, 3 Ounces of sugar of 
lead, powdered fiiie. 

^ Mix the whole of these ingredients in linseecl 
oil, and grind them in a levigating mill, passing it 
thraugh until f{uite fine; it will tliereby produce a 
bright mineral pea green paint, presene a blue 
tint, and keep any length of time, in any climate, 
without injury, by putting oil or water over ii. 

To use this colour for house or sliip paintii^. 
take 1 lb. of the green colour paint, with 1 gill of 
IKtle boiled oil; mix them well together, ami tius will 
produce a strong pea*green paint: the tint may Ik* 
varied at pleasure, by a<lding a further quantity ot 
white lead, ground in linaeetl oil. This colour will 
stand the weatlier, and resist salt water; it may 
also be used for flatting rooms, by adding three 
pounds of white lead, grouiul in half linseed oil. 
and half tuqientine, to one i>ound of Uie ^een- 
then to he mixed up in turpentine spirits, lit for 
use. It may also oe used for painting Venctiar 
window blinds, by adding to 1 lb. of the green paii»' 
ten ounces of wnite leml, ground in tux'pentine* 
then to be mixed up with tm*i)entine varnish for 
use. In all the aforesaitl pi-eparations it will nv 
tain a blue tint, which is VC17 desirable. When 
used foi* blinds, a small quantity of Dutch pink may 
be put to the white leacl if the colour is requireii 
of a yellow cast. — Repertot^fft 1^14^ 
Jin excellent asure. 
Take 2 oz. of nuieksilver; sdlphur, and ammo- 
niac salt, cf each half oz» Grind all together, and 
put the contents to digest in a mati'ass over a slow 
neat: inci-ease tlie fire a little, aiwl when an azure 
tbme arises, take the maU'aas fi"om tlie fii«. When 
cool, these will make as beautifulan azure as ulti« 
marine. 

To make njlne btnaan pink. 
Bruise, and boil in S quarts of water, 4oz. of 
French berries, to tiie reduction of one half, Su*ain 
them through a eloth.^ and put in tliis juice a dis- 
cretional quantity of whiting, poiinde*! and sifted 
into a subtle powder, so as to make a thick iiaste, 
which put into small tied bags, aud set it to dry on 
tiles. 

When dry, use it with gum^ and to render it , 
finer, put in some gamboge. 

To imitate Jle$h cotottr. , 
Mix a little white and yellow together; then udd 
a little more red than yeUoiw. These form an ex* 
€ellcnt imitation of the complexion. " 
A vffiite for puintero which may be preterved Jm*^ 
ever. 
Put into a pan 3 quai^ts of linseed oil, with an 
equal quantity of brand}^ and* 4 quails of the bes| 
double distilled vinegar, 3 dozen of whole new-laid 
eggs, 4 Ibsv of mwtton suet, chopped small: cover 
aU with a lead plate, and lute it well. Lay this 
nan ih the cellar ftnr- three weeks^ then take skil- 
fully the white off, and di^ it. Tlie <k)8e of this 
composition is 6 ounces ot ~ white to 1 of bisimuK 
To clean piciuree. 
Take the piomre out of the fi'arat, Iay« cieao 
towel on it, for JO o«* 14 days. Kceo oontinuulU 
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wetdne H, until it hat drawn out all the filthiness 
from tne pietUM: pan some llaseed oil over it, 
which has been a long time seasoned in the sun to 
purify it, and the ptoture will beeome as lively on 
lU snrfiice as new. 

Another method.— Vnt into S qiiarts of the oldest 
ley, a quarter of a poand of Genoa soap, rasped 
feiT fine» with about a pint of s{»irit of wine, and 
!K)iI all together. Then strain it through a cloth, 
HDd let it wxA. With a brush dipped in the com- 
position rub the picture all over, and let it diy; 
repeat this process, and let it dry again. l*hen 
dip a little cotton in oil of nut, and pass it over its 
furfaee. When perfectly dry, rub it well over 
with a warm cloth, and it will appear of a beauti- 
hil freshness. 

Compoundfir receiving" the colours vaed in encatu^ 
tic painting. 

Dissr^ve 9 oz. of gum arable in t pint of water; 
add 14 oz. of finely powdere<J mastic, and lU oz. 
of white wax, cut in small pieces; and, whilst hot, 
add by degrees 8 pints of cold spring water: then 
strain the composition. 

Another method. — Mix 24 ounces of mastic with 
gum water, leaving out the wax; and when suffi- 
ciently beaten and dissolved over the fire, add, by 
degrees, 1^ pints of cold water, and strain. 

Or, dissolve 9 ounces of gum arabic in 1^ pints 
of water, then add 1 pound of white wax Boil 
them over a slow fire, pour them into a cold ves- 
sel, and beat it well together. When this is mix- 
ed with the colours, it will require more water 
than the others. This is used in painting, the co- 
lours being mixed with tiiese compoutions as with 
oil, addin? water if necessary. When the paint- 
ing is finished, melt some white wax, and with a 
hard brush varnish the painting, and when cold, 
rub it to make it entirely srooom. 

Grecian method of painting on noax. 

Take an ounce of white wax, and one ounce of 
i(«m mastic, in drops, made into powder; put the 
wax into a glazed pan, over a slow fire, and when 
melted add the mastic: then stir the same until 
they are both incorporated. Next throw the paste 
into water, and when hard take it out, wipe it diy, 
and beat it in a mortar; when dry pound it in a 
linen doth, till it is reduced to a fine powder. 
Make some strong gum water, and when painting 
take a little of the powder, some colour, and mix 
them all with the gum water. Light colours re- 
i^uire but a small quantity of the powder, but more 
must be put in proportion to the darkness of the 
eoloars, and to black there should be almost as 
moeh of the powder as uf colour. 

Having mixed the colours, paint with water, as 
IS practised in painting with water colours, a 
ground on the wood being first painted, of some 
proper colour^ prepared as described for the pic- 
tnre. When the painting is quite dry, with a hard 
. brash, passing it one way, varnish it with white 
wax, which is melted over a slow fire till the pic- 
ture is varnished. Take care the wax does not 
boil. Afterwards hold the picture before a fire, 
near enough to melt the wax, but not to run; and 
vben the varnish is entirely cold and hard, rub it 
gsntty with a linen cloth. Should the varnish blis- 
ter, warm the picture again very slowly, and the 
'Wbbles will subside. 



WATER COLOURS USED IN DRAWING. 

ImplemenU, 
Those necessary for drawing are a drawing- 
hoard, a ruler, compasses, charcoal, black lead 
pencils, penknife, porte-crayons, black, white, 
and red chalkp Inrttttn ink, eixjw-quill pens, ca- 



mePs hair pencils, boxca of eoloars, paper of se. 
veral sorts^ and portfolios. 

Jthcetmng-hoardi are used to fix the paper so 
that it may not shift, and also to strain it, to pre 
vent the colours when laid wet on the paper from 
causing it to swell, so as to beeome uneven. The 
simplest sort is made of a deal beard framed, with 
a stronff piece across each end to^prevent warping. 
U)>on this the paper may be fixed with pins, wa- 
fers, or sealing-wax, or it may be strained with 
paste or glue. 

Drawing compaaset are instruments of brass and 
steel, for dividing lines, and laying down measures 
from scaled, &c.; a steel pen is also usefu for 
drawing lines, cleaner than they can be done by a 
common pen. 

Black-lead pencili are either hard or soft, the 
best are without any grit, not too soft, and cut easily 
without breaking; those that are gritty and brittle 
will not answer so well. 

Indian inJt.— The best is stamped with Chinese 
characters, breaks with a glossr. fracture, and feels 
smooth when rubbed on the shell or pla'.^. The 
inferior kind, made in this country, may be easily 
known by its grittiness. 

Hair pencu9 are made of camePs-hair; if the; 
come to a point, when moistened, widiout split- 
ting, they are good. , 

jbrawing paper.'— T\\Rt which is made without 
any wire marks, and called wove pai>er, is the 
best; it is made of various sizes and thicknesses. 
Middle tint paper is of a brownish or of, a grey c<^ 
lour, and is used for drawing upon with black and 
white chalk. 

Crotopene are used for fining the outlioe with 
ink after it has been determined by the'peaail. 
To draw in Toater colours. 

This is an art capable of affording the highest 
delight; since no mode of representation can di»* 
play the appearances of Nature with greater truth 
It is an art which has of late been currea tc ur- 
precedented success; and may be sait). tl present 
to be the mosti>eifect species of painting which is 
in practice. To this the facility of its materials 
mainly contributes. — ^It is not attended with the 
embarrassments to which oil painting is liable, but 
proceeds, by ready and uninterrupted progress, ti* 
Its completion. 

The general or simple colours, and the various 
species of each fit for ^minting in water colours, are 
as follow.'— 

Whites. — Ceruse, constant whjte, white lead, 
Spanish white, flake white, spodium. 

Blacks. — Burnt cherry stones, ivory black, 
Keating's black, lamp black. 

Gtr«i*.— Gpcen bice, green verditer, grass 
green, sap green, verdigris distilled. 

i9/wtf».— Zanders blue, terre Wue, blue verditer, 
indigo, litmus, smelt, Prussian blue, light ditto, 
ultramarine, ultramarine ashes, blue bice. 

Brotms. — Spanish brown, Spanish Uvuoriee, 
umber, bistre, burnt terra de Sienna, unbumt 
ditto. 

ifeijr.— Native cinnabar, burnt oihrs, Indian 
red, red lead, minium, lake, vcrsiiJou, caY-mioit. 
red ink, Indian lake. 

Tellovfs. — ^Elnglish ochre, gall stone, ^fntoo^t 
masticot, ochre de luce, orpiment, Roman ochrs, 
Dutch pink, saffron water, king's yeUow, gold yd* 
low, French berries. 

To prepare vrater coloitrt.^ WhLi.. 

Use white load, and clarify it with white wine 
vinegai*; bfler tlte white is settled, pour off the 
vinegar, and wash it with water, thus: Put the 
powder into a glass of water, stir it, and presently 
pour the water off, while it is white, into anothi r 
glasS) when it is settled, pour off the water, and 
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ftri exedlcnt vhitri will be obuined; to which atUl 
as much gum as u necessary to give j^ a gloss. 

Another, — ^Take a pound of the slireddings of 
glove leather, and steep them in^water; boil them 
with twelve quai*ts of water, till it wastes to two; 
strain 't through a linen cloth, into a well glazed 
earthen pan; this is called glue or size, and proper 
U) use with colours in canme light pieces; to know 
if titis is strong enough, try if it is stiff and firm 
.uider t};e hand. 

The glue being melted, reduce some white chalk 
to a powder, and while it is hot add such a quan- 
tit}' of the chalk as will bring it to the consistency 
of a paste, letting it steep for a quarter of an hour; 
stir it with a brush made of hog's bristles. 

Tn order to make this white brighter, add more 
;Iue. Be careful to observe that ever]r layer is 
iry before putting on another. If the artist works 
upon wood, he must put on a dozen; but six or 
seven are sufficient if the paper is thi Jl. Atler- 
wai-ds dip a soft bini^h in some water, drain it with 
she fingers; rub the work with it in order to make 
It smooth. When the brush is full of white, wash 
it again; and also change the water when it is too 
white Or use a wet linen rag instead of a brush. 
Yeilowa. 

Ill some objects there may frenuently be seen a 
shilling, like tliat of gold, through colours uf red, 
olue, or green, such as some sorts of flies or bee- 
, lies, and the cantharidcs. This may be well imi- 
tatetl by la3ring some leaf-gold on the shaded side 
of tlie drawing, giving a little to the light side. To 
lay on the gold-leaf, press it smooth and close 
with cotton, after having washed it with strong 
water; but take care that inlaying on the gum, the 
limits are not exceeded through which the gold is 
to appear. In this case,' the gold is only to shine 
through the ti'ansparent colour, which is to be laid 
over it. 

As leaf-gold will not receive water-colours re- 
gularly, procure some water of ox-eall, and with 
' «jis liquor stroke over the gold leaf, by which it 
will receive any colour the artist is desirous of lay- 
iue over it 

In some manuscripts there may be seen ^old 
letters, which seem to rise above the surface ot the 
|>aper. The composition which raises tliem is 
made of vermilion and the white of an egg. beaten 
to the consistence of an oil, and fixed to the paper 
with gum-arabic; on this figurative letter, wash 
some gum-water, with a ciunel's-hair (tencil; lay 
on the gold leaf close with some cotton; and when 
dry,- rub it again with cotton, and burnish it with 
a dog*s tooth, when it will appear as if cast in 
gold. 

There is also another way of working in gold, 
which is performed hy shell g[old. Cover the sha- 
dy parts with vermilion, betore using this gold, 
and when it has been rectified with spirit of wine, 
lay it on; when dry burnish it as betore. 

In Ikying on this gold, leave the lights without 

, as It will appear to much greater advantage 
than if all the objects were covered; but provided 
the whole performance should be covered, the best 
way cf setting it off is to tK^ce over the shady parts 
with gall-stone, or the yellow made of French ber- 
ries, heightened with minium. 

Gatnboge is one of Uie mellowest colours nature 
Sas produced; it is of so mild a tcmi>erature, that 
- wbf ^ it is touched with any fluid, it instantly dis- 
«olves; it is productive of a variety of most agreeu- 
. ole tints, and will generally shade ilself, though 
•nmetimes it requires help. 

Gall-^tonc is a ver^ rich deep yellow, tending 
towards a brown; it is exceedingly useful in many 
cases, needs but little jg;uinining or grinding, 
w trks free, but will iv7t shade itself. 



If we cut the roots of harbemcB^ and put tbeia 
into a strone^ lixivium of pearl-ashes and water, • 
veiy agreeable yellow will proceed from them. 

Another fine transparent yellow is made \y 
boiling the root of a muldernhtree, well eleansetf, 
in the foi'egoing lixivium. 

Yellow ochre makes a vciy good pale yellow; 
and being ground with gum water proves extre'r»e« 
ly useful. 

Another very agreeable yallow is made Vf »i- 
fusing the plant celadine in water; gently preKK it, 
and add to the liquor some alum-water; then le- it 
boil. 

To extract vellorafrom French berriea. 

In a quart of the pi*ecedin^ lixivium, boil 2 oz. 
of French berries, till the liquor is of a fine yel- 
low; strain it from the yellow berries, and whea 
cold it is fit for use. To the hemes put a pint oi 
the same lixivium, and boil it till the liqior is as 
strong as gall-stones; with which shade any yel- 
lows: this boil till it comes to a brown; with the 
addition of a little ox-gall, it will serve to shade 
the gi.ld-leaf. 

A yellow may be made by infusing taffion in 
pure water. Vvhen this is steeped in rectified 
spirit of wine, there is nothing higher; but it is 
verv apt to flv uidess it is highly ^mmed. 

A good yellow, for the illumination of prints, 
mav be extracted from the roott of ^njer; which 
make a good green, when mixed with transparert 
veifligris. 

Those yellows, called English and Dutch pinks, 
are made with French berriea, ground to a fin*! 
powder, and then boiled. 

Kiiig^t yellovf^ a fine bo<ly-colour, is much used 
in heightening the ochre for gold lace, &c. 

Orange co&ttr is made of a mixture of vermt 
ion and gamboge, the latter most predominant. ' 
Jieds. 

Red-lead, or minium, is a strong heavy coloir 
The following are the directions tor preparing it: 
Put four ounces in a glass, to a quart of rain water, 
and when it has been thoroughly stirred, pour ofl 
the water; by a frequent repetition of this, there 
will i*emain at the bottom of the glass a beautiful 
re<l, when dry, which is to be usen with gum-wa- 
ter. VV^hen the colour has been thus prei>»i'ed, 
not more than twenty grains will remain out oi 
four ounces. 

Carndne affords the highest and most perfect 
crimson, and is\lie most beautiful of all reds, for 
with this colour and lake the shades may be made 
^as strong as wanted. This colour should never be 
purchased but in day-light; for if not good, it will 
s^ioil the work. 

Laket, 

Lake is a fine transparent colour, notroucn in 
ferior to carmine; but in painting with carmiiM 
on that part of the print on which the light ia s'ip- 
posed to strike, lay on the first tint as light as pos-, 
sible, working it stronger aE it grows darker^ and 
touch it ir> the darker i)ai*yi with lake. 

To make lake, prepare a lixivium, made with 
(he ashes of vine-twigs, and to three pints aild a 
pound of the best ground BrazU-wood; boil it till 
halt the lixivium is evaporated; strain it off; boil 
it again with the addition of four ounces of fresh 
Brazil-wood, two ounces of cochineal, half an 
ounce of terra ineri^ "ind a pint of water; ev.ipo- 
rate as befoi*e; add half an ounce of burnt alum 
(reduced to an impalpable powder), and a qumef 
of a drachm of arsenic; dissolve tliem in it by 
stirring it with a stick; when settled sti'ain it. I'o 
give this a body, reduce two cuttle-fish bones to a 
powder, and putting it in, let it dry leisurely. 
Griml it iua quantity of water, in whicli let it s*ec|M 
strain it tliruugh a cloth, and making it iuto a lea 
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Mket, set It bj for use, after drying it on a piece 
ofioarble. 

If this isiranted redder, add some />f the juice 
of a lemon ; and to make it deeper, add oil of 
iartar. 

.Another lake. 

Boil the shreds of superfine scarlet cloth in a ley 
made of the ashes of burnt tartar; when sufficient- 
ly boiled,' add some cochineal, powdered mastic, 
sod alum; boil this jsgain, and strain it through a 
bog several times. The n^t time, the bag must 
be strkined from top to bottom; and the remaining 
gross matter l>einp; taken out, let tlie bag be well 
washed; after tli^ strain the liquor through the 
bag again, when a paste will remain on the sides, 
which divide into small cakes, for use. 

Another. — Steep four ouncea of the best Brazil- 
wood in a pint and a half of the finest distilled 
vinegar, for three weeks at l^t, though the longer 
it remains the better it is; seethe the whole in o(U- 
, neum manx, till it boils up three or four times; 
let it settle for a dav or two; put it to an ounce of 
powdered alum, and into a clean pan with the li- 
quor; let it remain for twenty-four hours; heat the 
composition, and stir it .till it is cold; when it has 
stood about twelve hours, strain it, and add two 
euttle-fish bones, prepared as before. 
Crimton. 

In twelve ounces of pale stale beer, boil one 
ouoce of grc^und Brazil-wood, till the colour is as 
strong as desired; strain it through a linen cloth, 
and bottle it up for use. If wanted to bring this 
colour to a boay, take some dried ox-blood, re- 
duced to a powder, and mix it with the colour. 

A fine<cnmson may be extracted from the berry- 
bearing spinacli, which, being pressed, affords a 
very agreeable juice; to this i^d a fourth part of 
alnm: boil it, and when cold it is fit for use. 

Or a very, beautiful red may be extracted from 
(he red beet root, baked with a little strong vine- 
pr and alum; when cold it is fit fur use. 

Another. — Put twenty or more grains of bruised 
eochincal into a gallipot, with as many drops of 
the ley of tartar as will make it give forth its co- 
lour; add to this mixtui'e about half a spoonful of 
water, or more, and a very agreeable purple will 
be obtained. Reduce some alum to a very fine 
powder, put it to the purple liauor, and a beautiful 
crimson will appear; strain ittnrough a fine cloth: 
Bse it £S soon as possible; for though this is a co- 
lour whioh, if soon used, looks extremely well, 
yet by long standing it is subject to decay. 

IiuUan lake is far superior to any other of the 
kind, for the deep sliades of red of all kinds, and 
works as fi'ee as gamboge. The best is brought 
from China in pots, and has the appearance of 
raspberry-jam, but very bitter to the taste: it re- 
^Uures no gum. 

Purple. 

Take eight ounces of logwood, a pint of rain 
' water, and an ounce of alum; infuse it well. over a 
slow fire, in a well glazed pan or pi|)kin, for about 
a hours; add ^ ounce of gum-arabic, let it stand 
fur a week: strain it through a piece of fine cloth. 
Keep it dose, or it will mould. 

Jnother. — ^A redder purple may be made by 
adding to 1 oz. of the above, four ounces of Brazil- 
wootl, and a pint of stale beer; boiling it till the 
liquor is as str'^ng as is desired. It may be made 
darker by adding more logwood. 

The richest nurple is made by blending carmine 
and Prussian blue, cr indigo, to whatever shade is 
wanted. • 

Bluet. I 

Ultramarine is the best and brightest blue. Pre- 
p<ire it bv heating six ounces of the lapis lazuli till 
t \9 red cooi i^ in strong vinegar; grind it with a 



stone and muller to an impalpable |Kwder; then 
make a composition of bees^- wax, resin, linseed- 
oil, and turpentine, of each three ounces: incor- 
porate the whole together over a slow fire, till it 
IS near boiling; pour them into a pan well glaze<L 
This is called the paste of ultramarine. The lapis 
lazuli being prepared, add to it an equal quantity 
of the pastil, or paste; mix them t'other thorough- 
Iv, and let thcra remain twelve hours. To extnict 
the ultramarihe from the paste, povir eilean water 
upon it; on pressing the paste witn the hands, the 
ultramarine will come out for its reception: place 
a glass tumbler under the hand; let it settle in 
this water till the ultramaiine sinks to the bottom. 

If the colour seems foul, cleanse it thus: Dissolve 
some tartar in water; add as much of it to the ul- 
tramarine as Vill cover it; let it stand twelve hours; 
wash it in warm water, when the colour will be 
well clarified and perfectly clean. Let the ultra- 
marine be of a high colour, and well ground. 

Next to ultramarine in beauty, is Prussian bhie, 
but it does not grind kindly with water, on account 
qf its oily substance. 

Blue bice is a colour of a very good body, anu 
flows very agreeably in the pencil; wash it accord- 
ing to the nues laid down for ultramarine. 
Blacks. 

The proper blacks for water colours are as 
follows: 

Ivory blacky which is prepared in the following 
manner: Let the ivory black be thoroughly ground, 
and there will naturally proceed from it a liquor 
of an oily substance: mix as much of it as wil. 
make it work freely in the pencil. It has a fine 

§los8, and is extremely serviceable in painting of 
tiining objects. 

Indum ink is a veiy good black, and of gi*t>at 
service, as it may be laid to any shade, and will 
always shade itself; on which account it is oi\f u 
used for drawings. 

Greens. 

Sap-green is a colour extremely serviceable, and 
the best green for water colours, being of a gummy 
substance, and diluting easily in water. It produces 
an endless variety of tints, and has the advantage 
of shading itself. , 

A sea or artijiciai green, is made by mixing in- ^ 
digo and sap-green, which may be made lighter by 
addine more or less indigo; it is a very servi<sea'- * 
ble colour, easily worked, and productive of many 
tints. This colour, as well as sap-green, shade's 
itself. The indigo must be well ground betbre 
you mix it 

Another is made with indigo and ^ramboge, well 
ground together : extremely useful in painting of 
trees, grass, vegetables, &cc. With tlie addition of 
sap-^een, it is very serviceable in flowers, and 
shading-in of garments. * 

Brovmt. 

Burnt and unlntmt terra de Sienna^ are the 
warmest browns for front grounds, dead leatves, &c 
work very ft^e, and are or general use. 

Bistre is also a good and serviceable colour.— 
The best sort is very bright and close: as it is a 
colour difficult to work of itself, mix a little Span- 
ish liquorice with it, that will mellow and take off 
its harshness. It must be well ground; and the 
higher it is ^mmed, the better for use. 

Spamsh bijiiorice is productive of a great varie- 
ty of brown tints, of a very agreeable colour; it 
will not shade itself, but works as free a& any gum 
colours by diluting it in fair water. 

A broTVti mixture is made by incorporating sap 
green and carmine, which is oif an extraordinarily 
soft nature; it is a colour extremely serviceable in 
painting flowers in Water colours. 

Anovter, by blending vermilion and btstre tho 
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roughly: the bijtre must be extremely well ground 
. before it is incorporated with the vermilion^ and it 
will produce a very good broVn. 

Directiotu for preparing mixed colourt* 
Ash colour. — ^Ceruse, Keating's black and white, 
shaded with chenV-stone biacK. 

^^.— Lake and flake white, shaded with car- 
mine ; bistre anj vermilion shaded with black. 

Changeable silk. — ^Red lead and masticot-water, 
shaded with sap-green and verdigris. 

Another, — Lake »ad yellow, sluided with lake 
and Prussian blue. 

Clotul colour: — ^Lignt masticot, or lake and wh ile, 
st^ded with blue vert* Iter. 

Another. — Constant white and Indian ink« a tittle 
vermilion. 

Another. — ^White with a little lake and blue ver- 
diter, makes a very agreeable cloud colour, for 
that part nest the horizon. 

Crji.'won.— Lake and white, with a little vermil- 
ion, shaded with lake and carmine. 

Flame cofotir.— Vertnilion and orpiment, height- 
ened with white. 

Aftother, — Gamboge, shaded with minium and 
red lead. 

Fleth coiottr.— Ceruse, red lead, and lake, for a 
swarthy complexion, and yellow-ochre. 

^wo^Aer.— -Constant white and a lilde carmine, 
shaded with Spanisli liquorice, washed with car- 
'• mine. 

French green. — Light pink and Dutch bice, 
shaded with green pink. 

Gla»9 grey.-^emae, with a little blue of any 
kind. 

Hair colour. — ^Masticot, ochre, umber, ceruse, 
and cherry-stone black. 

Lead colour. — Indigo and white. 
IJghi 6/t<e.— Blue bice, heightened with flake 
wbite. 

Another. — Blue verditer, and white of any sort, 
well ground. 
JJght jrecn,— Pink, smalt, and white. 
Another.-^B\ue verditer and g;amboge. 
.^no^er.'-^amboge and verdigris. The chief 
use of this green is to lay the ground colours for 
trees, fields, ke. 

Uon tawney. — ^Red lead, and masticot, shaded 
with umber. 
JIfu)T<!y.— Lake and white lead. < 

Ora9^ff.«-Iled lead and a little masticot, shaded 
with gall-stone and lake. 

Orange tawney. — Lake, light pink, a little mas- 
ticot^ shaded 'with etilIi-stDne and lake. 

Pearl colour, — Carmine, a little white, shaded 
with lake. 

Popinjay green, — Grreen and masticot; or pink 
and a little indigo, shaded with indigo. 

Purple. — ^Indigo, Spanish brown, and white ; 
or blue bice, red and white lead^ or blue bice 
and lake. 
Huaaet. — Chenr-stone black and white. 
<Scarltff.*-Red lead and lake, with or without 
vermilion. 

iSea-^CCTk— Bice, pink, aad white, shaded with 
|Miik. 

Sky colour, — Light masticot and white, for the 
lowest and lightest parts \ second, red ink and 
white; third, blue bice and white; fourth, blue bice 
alone. These are all to be softened into one ano- 
ther at the edges, so as not to appear harsh. 

Sky colour, far drat^.^Bhxe bice and ceruse, 
or ultramanne and white, shaded with' indigo. 

Stra-w colour. — Masticot and a veiy little lake, 
aiiaded with Dutch pink. 

"'•Sim cofoi/r.— Indieo, white, and lake; or fine 
tfutcli hic^ «id lake, shaded with indigo; or lit- 



mus, smalt, and 4>ice, tue latter mdit predowi* 
nant 

W^a/tfn— Blue and white, shaded with blue, and 
heightened with white. 

Another.-^Blue verdi|;ris, shaded witl indign, 
and heightened with white. 

Directiona for iuin^ the eolonft 
The pencilj) must be fast m theqttills, net apt to 
part in the middle^ 

Before beginning, huve all tlie cdlou«« ready 
and a palette for the convenieney of mtxitig tltem-, 
a paper to lay under the haml, as i*^ell as to try the 
colours upon ; also a lai^ brush, called a fitch, to 
wipe off the dust from wm. 

Being now prepared, proceed in the paihtitig; 
which, if a landscape, lay oti first dead colours 
freely all over tlie piece leaving no part unco- 
vered. ^ 

Then proceed with the lighter pails, as the sky, 
Sun-beanis, &c.: then the yelKj'Mlsh beams, with 
masticot and white; next the bloeness of the skv, 
with blue verditer alone; for purple clouds, mix 
only lake and White, making the colours deeper 
as they go upwards from the horizon, except in 
tempestuous skies. The tops of distant mountains 
must be worked So faint, that they may seem to lose 
themselves in the air. 

Bring the colours forward as the distance de* 
creases; painting the first ground next the horizon, 
downwards, of a bluish sea-green; and asyou ad- 
vance forward, of a darker green, ull you come to 
the fore-ground itself; which, as it is the darkest 
part of all, with dark green, worked so as to give 
the appearance of shrubbeiy, &c. 

In painting trees, having first laid a little verdi- 
g^ris green for a dead colour, proceed with working 
It so as to give a leafy appearance. 

Bring: some of the leaves forward with masticot 
and white; for the trunk, work the brown with sap- 
greea; if oak trees at-e introduced, lay on some 
touches to express leaves of ivy twined about it. 

All distinct objects are to be made imperfect, as 
they appear to the eye. 

In painting flesh, the fi)llowing are the best di- 
rections for preparing the work «o as afterwards 
more readily to produce the eflleots of coloOi's seen 
in nature. 

Take flake-white and a little lake, blend them 
together, and Mith that lay the ground colour; 
then shade with red ochre, cherry-stone black, and 
a little lake, mixed together, touching the lips, 
cheeks. Sec. with a tint of carmine, ana hdghten 
the flesh with white and a little carmine. Re- 
member never to heig|hten it with pure white, 
which will always give it a cold appearance. 

It may be recommended to the student in gene- 
ral, whatever is the subject of his drawing, not to 
finish any one part first, but to woik up every part 
gradually alike, until he finds nothing wanting to 
complete the whole. 

Wherever he lays on strong touches, be must be* 
careful in those iilaces to* bring up Lis work to an 
equal roundness and strength, tempering^mnd sweet- 
ening the colours with a sharper i^ienc»l thatt the 
first, that no lumps or harsh edges maybe left, but 
that the shadows may all lie dispersed, sofi and 
smooth, and gliding gently into one anotner. 

The occasional roughness of the work need not 
discourage the artist; for it is eabily softened by- 
degrees with other tints and ^adows: obsemng 
only to sweeteYi, mellow, and heighten them ao» 
cording as the lioht happens to fall. 

A method has been lately discovered of combin 
ing the effects of water colours with those of cn^yw 
on-painting by means of wax crayons. It is an iD' 
genious and pleasing mode of practice. 
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^ Tb/rvMRl M« hkunfrom cracktng^ 
I Boil 8 ounces of the best and clearest glue, with 
1 pint of clear water, and a half an ounce of the 
finest alum, till dissolved. This is a Terr service- 
able liquor, with which temper those colours, in- 
tended for sky, as it will prevent them from crack- 
ing. 

To make a wluHon of gtwu 
Dissolve an ounce of white gum arable, and half 
an ounce of double refined sugar, in a quart of 
spring-water; strain it throu|^h a piece of muslin, 
then bottle it off for use, keepmg it free from dust. 
,^nother method. — ^Take some of the whitest sort 
of gum arabic, then bruise and tie it in a piece of 
woollen cloth, stee{) it in spring water till dissolved. 
If too stiff, which is known by the shiniug of the 
colours, add moi'e water; if too weak, more gum. 
With this water temper most oi* the colours, using 
such a quantity of it, that the colours, when dry, 
being touched, will come off. 

To keep Jlie9 from the xpork, 
Havinr prepared the gum water, add a little co- 
loquintida, which, if the work should be exposed, 
will keep it from being damaged by the flies. 
7\» prepare alum water. 
Take 4 ounces of alum, and a pint ci spring- 
water; boil it till the alum is thoroughly dissolved; 
filter it through blotting paper, and it is fit for use. 
Before laying on the colours, take some of this 
water Act, and with a sponge wet the back of the 
paper, which, if not ppod, must be wetted three or 
four times. This will not only prevent the sink- 
ing of the eolours, but will also keep them from 
&ding, and give an additional beauty and lustre. 
Remember that the ^per must be dned each time 
before wetting it again. 

T» make Ume^vfoier. 
Pat some unslaoked lime in a weH-glaz4Kl pan ; 
cover it with pure water; let it remain so for one 
day, then strain off the water, and keep it for use. By 
the means of this water, sap green may be changed 
into blue. 

To make a lixivium of pearl asheg. 
Steep half an ounce of pearl ashes in clear water 
for one day; sti'ain off the water as clean as possi- 
ble. This infusion will prove extremely 8er\'ice»- 
ble in many colours, jmrticularly Brazil wood; to 
wluch it will give an additional beauty And lustre. 
'J'orettore decayed colours. 
Take distilled rosemary water, or essence' of 
rosemary, and with a few drops temper the colours, 
which, however dead or faded, will recover tlieir 
primitive brilliancy. This essence will prevent 
tlie bubbles which are troublesome in grinding 
white and umbne. ' 

Liquid gold for veUitm painting. 
Having procured some of the finest leaf gold, 
grind it with strong gum-water, adding more gum- 
water as is found requisite; when thoroughly ground 
temper it with a small quantity of subiimute of 
mercury, binding it in the shell with a little dis- 
solved gum; spread it equally over the shell, and 
nie it with water oply, for gilding fans, hsM, 
liquid fiher for the same. 
The manner of making this is the same as that 
of liquid gold, only remembering to tem^ier it with 
glaire of eggs, and not water* 

To make glaire of eggs. 
Beat the whites with a spoon till they rise in a 
foam; let them stand twelve hours, aiul they will 
be clarified into good glaire. 

To restore rusted Sgwd silver. 
If silver becomes rusty, cover that part of the 
performan^ with the juice of garlic, which will 
recover it effectually. 

Ground to lay silver or gold upon. 
Take the new shreds of parchment, (as they^ire 
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far preferable to glove leather} and boil them ux • 
quart of spring water till consumed 1 1 a pint; strafr 
the size from the shreds, and put *t into a well 
glazed pan; use it before it is cold. Be ct reful, 
when laying on the silver or gold, th it the ti»e it 
not too moist, nor too dry, for in either case there 
will be danecr of impaimgthe work. 

To prevent gloss on drawing s. 

Too much gum in the composition of ink em- 
ployed In' drawings is the cause of the offJbsive 
gloss which arises, in different degrees, from what 
IS called Indian ink, according to the caprice or 
ignorance of the manufacturer. This evil ii' 
irremediable, made with such ink, without the risk' 
of defacin|; their surfaces. But it may be avoided 
by the artist composing his own ink, by an union 
of ivory or lamp black, with a sma|l portion of 
Prussian blue, or indieo, for a blue black; and the 
same blacks united witli raw or burnt umber, bis- 
tre, Vandyke, or any other brown instead df the 
blue for a brown 'black. These should be incor- 
porated by mixing them in weak gum water, (or 
perhaps malt-wort would answer better), first levi- 
gating them very fine in common water, on a mar- 
ble slab. "When. dried to a paste, the rlutinous* 
matter should be, and not till then, well mixed 
with them. The proper strength may be readilv 
known by a few trials, and that wiH be found su^ 
ficiently strong which binds the composilioa 
enough to pi^event rubbing off by the touch. Indian 
ink drawings should be Inuidled as little as poMi- 
ble, for the slightest rubbing produces a certain 
<kgree of gloss, and frequent repetitions ot it 
make the gloss more apparent and cieeided. 
To frebare wash colours for maps. For yeXbm, 

Dissolve gamboge in water: or French berri^r 
steeped in water, the liquor strained,^ and gum an^ 
hie added. 

, For rM 

Steep Brazil dust in vinegar, witli ahim. 

Or, dissolve litmus in water, and add spirit of 
win& 

Or, steep cochineal in water, strained, and add 
gum. 

For bha, 

Dilute Saxon blue with water. 

Or, to the solution of litmus add distilled vine- 
gar. 

Dissolve distilled water in verdigris, and m\q 
gum. 

Or, dissolve sap green in water, and add gum* 
Litmus is rendered green by adding p. p. m. kai> 
to its solution. 

'J'o keepwater^oloursfrom sitiking. 

Boil 4 ounces of alum in a pint of spring wnter, 
tiU it is thoroughly dissolved; filter it through 
brown paper, and keep it for use. 

Befure laying on the colours, take a sponge, and 
wet the bRck oi the paper with this water while it 
is hot This will not only prevent the colodts frcra 
sinking, but will likewise give them an additiobal 
beauty and lusti'e, and preserve them from fading* 
If the paper is not good it must be washed three or 
four times with this water, drying it every time. 

If tlie prints are to be varnished, wasii them all 
over with white starch, before beginning to lay on 
tlie ooloura. 

To prepare charcoal and chalks for drawing. 

Saw tlie finest grain chai*coal into slips ot the 
size wanted, and put them into a pipkin of melted • 
bee's- wax; put tliem near a slow lire for half ai| 
hour, take them out, and when they are perfectly 
cool they are fit for use. The advantages of tJiese 
pencils ai^ that they can be nuide at the most 
trifling expense, and Uiat drawings made with \Y.^n 
are as permanent as ink. 
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The aibove prrxess will harden hoth red and 
blftck chalks, and make them permanent also. 
To makS car-minated lake far crayons. 

The decoction wluch floats over the coloured 
preci(>itate known by the name of carmine, beine 
•tiU highly coloured, the addition of sulphate of 
diamine, which is afterwards decomposed by a so- 
lution of carbonate of soda, disen^ges the alumine, 
and the latter, in precinitatiog itself, carries with 
It the colouring part of uie bath. According to the 
dose prescribed for the composition, 2 or 3 ounces 
of tdum may be employed. The greater or less 
i^oantity of this substance, the base of which seizes 
on the colouring fecula, determines the greater or 
less intensity observed in the colour of the lake re- 
sulting from it When the process is conducted on a 
•mall scale, and by way of trial, the precipitate is 
received on a filter. It is then washed with warm 
water, and when it has acquired the consistence of 
soft paste, it is formed into small uikes or sticks. It 
is this substance which constitutes the beautiful 
oarminated lakes used for crayon painting. 
. Another, in the large -way. — In operating; on a 
large .scale, the whole of the alka\|ne liquor judged 
necessaiy, after a few trials, to decompose the 
quantity of alum intended to be employed, may be 
divided into three or fojir separate portions. As 
many cloth filters as there are alkaline portions, 
being then prepared, the first portion of alkaline 
Uquor is poured out, and the coloured precipitate 
oesultipg from it is received ou one of the filters : 
the coloured Uquor which passes through the filter 
receives the second portion of alkaline liquor, and 
die latter prpduces a second precipitate, which is 
received en a new filter. This operation is then 
Qontinued till the laftportiou of alkaline liquor 
has been employed. The lakes deposited on the 
filters are washed in warm water; and when drain- 
ed, are c^ried along with their cloth to the plas- 
\^v dryers, or to beds of new bricks. These dryers, 
made of wrought plaister in the form of thick ba- 
sins, attraa the moisture of the paste, and shorten 
the pix)ces& The first precipitation gives a car- 
minated lake of a very high colour; the second is 
somewhat higher; and the rest go on decreasing in 
the same manner. 

By these means the artist obtains from the same 
oath shades of colour varied to infinity, much mel- 
lower, and more delicate than those resulting from 
M mechanical mixture of white clay in dinerent 
doses, and lake saturated with colour by one ope- 
ration. 

To preserve pencil and chaik dratoings. 

Get Si pan or tuby sufiicieatly spacious to admit 
the drawmg horizontally; fill it with clean water; 
and run the drawing through in that direction: 
then lay it on something flat to dry. (Do not lav 
the drawing, while loet^ on any coloured wood, 
such as mahogany, &cc. which will stain the paper 
in streifks. ) This will take oft' tlie loose lead. 

Secondly. Fill the same vessel a second time, 
with rather more than one-third new milk, and 
the remaining part clean water, through which run 
the drawing again horizontally, and leave it to dry 
aa before. 

Sliould milk be scarce, mix a little (in the pro- 
portions above-mentioned], in a tea-cup, and run 
the drawing h^htly over with a camel-hair pencil, 
the water having already taken off the superfluous 
lead, and, in some degree, fixed the other; but be 
patUcvlarly light with the pencil, never touching 
the drawing twice in tVie same place. 

To preserve black lead pencil dravdngs. 

Apply a tliin wash of isinglass, which will pre- 
vent rubbing otf of eitker black lead, or of hard 
black chalk. The simple application of skimmed 
milk will produce the same effect. In using the 



latter, lay the drawing flat, upon the surface of tlie 
milk; then taking it up expeditiously, hang it, bv 
one corner, till it drains and dries. The milk 
must be perfectly free from cream, or it will 
grease the paper. 

To fix crayon colours. 

Paste your paper on canvas, stretched on S' 
frame in the usual way. When your drawing ii 
finished, dilute di*ying oil with spirits of tuiyen- 
tine, and af>ply the mixture to the backo(\ln 
drawing, or on the canvas. In a few days, wheo 
perfectly dry, give the face of the picture a coating 
of the same, and your crayon drawing will become 
(as Uie discoverer terms it] an oil painting. 
To make artificial black lead pencils. 

Melt together fine Cumberland black-lead in 
powder and shell lac. This compound is to be 
repeatedly powdered and re-melted until of uni- 
form composition; it is then sawn into slips, and 
mounted as usual. Pencils thus made are uniform, 
and of great strength, and there is no waste of ma- 
terials. 

To make English dratving pencils, 

"They are formed of black-lead alone, sawn 
into slips, which are fitted into a groove made in a 
piece of wood, and another slip of wood glued oyer 
Uiem: the softest wood, as cedar, is made choiee 
o^ tliat tlie pencil may be the easier cut; and a 
part at one end, too shoi-t to be conveniently used 
after the rest has been worn and cut away, is left 
unfilled with the black-lead, that there may be no 
waste of so valuable a commodity. 

I'hese pencils are greatly preferable to others, 
being accompanied with some degree of the same 
inconveniences, and being very unequal in their 
quality, on account of different sorts of the mine- 
ral being fraudulently joined together in one pen- 
cil, the fore-part bein^ commonly pretty good, 
and the rest of an inferior kind. Some, to avoid 
these imperfections, take the finer pieces of black- 
lead itself, which they saw into slips, and fix for 
use in poit-cmyons: this is doubtless the surest 
way of obtaining black-lead crayons, whose good- 
ness can lie depended on. 

To make crayons fo< drawing. 

Mix to one pint of boiling water 3 ounces oi 
spermaceti, 1 lb. of fine ground long ash with the 
colouring matter a sufficient quantity; roll out the 
paste, and when half diy, cut it in pipes. 

Another method, — This preparation has given 
birth to a particular kind of^painting. In the large 
way, it consists in mixing up with the coloured 
bath an argillaceops matter of the first quality, and 
subjecting the whole to careful evaporation, or in 
exposing the liquid paste on diyers of plaster widi 
a clean cloth to prevent tlie crayon from adhering 
to the dryer. 

This method is more economical than the che- 
mical process; but it requires a very nice choice 
in the quality of the white desired for the opera- 
tion, and in particular the precaution of previous 
washing, to remove the fine sandy parts with which 
the finest white clays are mixed. 

If the composer of crayons be also a manufw- 
turer of carminated lakes, and prefer to mix the 
bath of cochineal with white clay, well wasned, 
and of the first quality, he may obtain the same 
shades by diluting with one measure of the dele- 
tion of cochineal, different quantities of clay. For 
example, a pound of decoction saturated with co- 
lour, and a quarter of a pound of clay; the same 
quantity of decoction, and half a pound of clay; a 
pound, and so on. 

To enUirge or dimimsh tht size of a bicture. 

Divide the sides of the original with a pair tf 
compasses into any number of equal pai-ts, ana 
rule lines across with a black lead r«r,cil from adt 
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U/ nde, mnd fivm top to bottom. Then having the 
, l^pcr o( the size intended, divide it into the same 
uorober of squares, either larger or less, to enlarge 
or contract it. Then placing the original before 
yon, draw square by square the several parts, ob- 
serving to make the part of the figure you draw 
(iiU in the same part of the squares in the eopy as 
it does in the original. To prevent mistakes, 
iiamber the squares both of the original and copy. 
To prevent the necessity of ruling across the 
origioai, which may injure it, take a square pane 
of crown glass and divide its sides, and also its trp 
a»d bottom into equal parts; then from each divi- 
aon draw lines across the glass with lamp black 
ground with gum water, and divide the glass into 
squares. Then lay the glass upon the original, 
and having drawn the same number of squares upon 
the paper, proceed to com* into each squai-e on the 
paper what appears benind each corresponding 
square of the glass. Instead of a glass, an open 
frame with threads stretched across will answer. 
To take a copy of a print or fhavrinff. 

Take a sheet of the finest white paper, wet it 
over with clean linseed oil on one side, and wipe 
the oil off clean, then let it stand and dry, other- 
vise it will spoil a printed picture by the soaking 
thi-ough of the oil. Having thus prep«red the pa- 
ner, lay it on any printed or |)ainted picture, and 
;t maybe seen perfectly through; then with a black 
lead pencil copy with ease any picture on the oiled 
p«[ier, then put it upon a sheet of clean white pa- 
per, and with a little pointed tracer or burnisher," 
go over the strokes drawn upon the oiled paper, 
and die same will be very neatly and exactly drawn 
Q;»on the white paper. 

7'o maku a sccUe fftr dividing the wmUhing Unet 
in perspective. 

1'akc a sheet of paper, and having mado an hori- 
eontal line, fix on a point, as a centre, called the 
{mint of sight. Let this point be crossed with 
diagonal lines, in various directions. 

The instrumeat thus prepared, will fomn a sure 
guide to an unexperienced eye, in taklne the pros- 
IHJctive lines of all objects placed at riglit angles, 
such as streets, buildings, churches, ai>artment8, 
bv merely placing it under the leaf to be drawn on. 
1*0 render the instrument more complete, a plate 
of glass sliould t>e added oT the same size as the 
leaf of the drawing book on which the dark lines 
sliould be drawn. 

To mix Toater coUmrBfar animals. 
Horses. 

Chesmtt brovn. — Red ochre and black, mixed 
lowjther, shaded with black, heightened with red 
ochre and white. 

Gret/. — Black and white mixed, shaded with 
black, white, and bistre; heightened with pure 
water. ' 

i?/arAr.-— Black lightly laid on, shaded with Keat- 
iQg*B black. and bistre; heightened with masticot. 
IJon». 

Colour much the same manner as hogs, adding 
lake in the ground colour. 

^ Jiears. 

Brown-oefire, red-ochre, and black, mixed; 
ibaded with bistre and ivory-black. 
Wolves. 

Spanish liquorice and black, shaded with black. 
^sses. 

Black and white mixed; or add a little brown 
flchre shaded with black. 

FJtphants. 

Black, white, and Spanish liquorice mixed; 
Shaded with black and bistre; the, inner part of 
tiie nose vermilion and white, snuded with black. 
Monkeys^ &c. 

liutok pMkk and black, heightened with masVi- 



eot and white: the faee, bYack an< bistre roixetl. 
as also their feet, and below their bellies, shades 
with black and pink mixed with a little brown- 
oohre. 

Stags. 

Brown-ochre, shaded with hi 8tre~ towards th^ 
back; the neck and belly white, the nrouth ano 
ears inclining to red, the hoofs binck, and legs 
shaded with black. 

To paint fruit in "water colours, 

apples. — ^'rhin masticpt mixed vith vei^digns 
shaded with brown ochre. 

Pears. — Masticot, deepened and itellowed with 
brown-ochre; the bloom the same ai the apple. 

Cherries. — Vermilion and lake, shaden with 
carmv^e, heightened with vermilion and white. 

Stravberrtes.'-'Whhe; draw it over with ver- 
milion and lake, shaded with fine lake, heightened 
with red lead and masticot, mixed; ancf, after, 
with white; stipple them with white and thin lead 
only. 

Blue Grapes. — ^Dark purple, shaded with blue; 
the bloom bice. 

Wfdte Grahes. — A mixture of verdigris and 
masticot, shaded with thin vei-digris, heightened 
with masticot and white. 

Peaches. '—'Thin masticot, shaded with brown* 
ochre; the bloom lake, heightened with white. 
T\t paint Jtonxfers. 

..lurindas. — A tender wash of gamboge, shaded 
with sap green and carmine, blended together 
Round the centre leave a broad white space, which 
shade with Indian ink and green sap, mixed; stip- 
ple the gamboge with a purple extracted from 
logwood; the cup, in the inside, strong yellow, 
shaded with Dutch pink, or gall-stones; stipple it 
with white, darkening the white gradually with 
Indian ink, ls the shade increases. 

Jtncmones. — A thin wash of gamboge, shaded 
with bistre, or carmine and sap green blended to- 
gether; the stripes carmine, shaded with the same, 
indigo in the darkest parts, or stipple with it. The 
leaves sap green, shaded with indigo and French 
berries: the stalk brown. 

YeUov> Crown Imperials. — A thin wash of gam- 
boge, upon that another of washed red lead, shad- 
ed with carmine. The leaves sap green, shaded 
with indigo and French berries. 

Hoses, — A light tint of pure carmine, over which 
another equally light of Peruvian blue, which will 
give the flowei*s a tint of that bloom which appears 
in nature; proceed with darker shades of carmine, 
of the best sort. In the darkest parts of the flower, 
add a little indigo, which wiU give a roundness 
and body to your work. — ^If the seeds are seen, lay 
on some gamboge, shaded with gall stone; the up- 
per side of the leaves sap green, shaded with incfi- 
go and French berries mixed; the under part, 
white indigo and sap green, mixed; shaded with 
the same. The stalks brown, made of sap gre^ii 
and carmine, shaded with indigo. 

Rose-buds. — A pale wash of carmine, shaded with 
a stronger wash ot the same; let the hatchings be 
extremely tender, preserving that transparency 
and sweetness the flower has by natuce. The stalki 
and leaves begin and finish with sap green, afte* 
which, a slight wash of carmine. 

Orange Crotvn Imperials. — ^A thin wash of wJ 
lead, the light shades carmine, the daik vermilicn 
and bistre mixed; the seed the same as the flower. 
The leaves and stalks as the preceding. 

Honey Svckles.'^The inside of the petals white 
shaded with sap green, or gamboge ai d bistre, 
which insides are to be shewn by curling the leaM'.s 
back at the ends, or splitting them. Theoutsidts. 
a thin wash of ermine and lake ro'xed, shaded witit 
carmine, — indigo for the darkest shades. U is U' 
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be obienred, tW home xif the Jlowers growing on 
^e same stalk are inclinable to paq>le, others tr 
carmine; the style and huttons^to be seen at the end 
of the flower, are of a faint green. The stalks, 
sap-green and carmine; the leaves, sap green, 
shaded with indigo and French berries. 
To draw birds m va$er coIoutb. 

2r'?/e«.— Black and brown, shaded with indigo; 
the leathers heightened by brown ochre and white; 
the beak and claws saffron, shaded with bistre; the 
eyes with vermilion, heightened with masticot or 
aaffron, shaded with vtymilion. 

Turkeys, — Both male and female: — the back 
black and white, mixed gnidually, shaded off to a 
white under the belly; sprinkled and shaded with 
black. 

S-ufant* — ^White shaded with black; the le&rs and 
hills black; the eyes vellow, a ball in the midst. 

Geese. — Ceruse shaded with black; the legs 
black; the bill red. 

Pheaaaiita. — White and black mixed; the eyes 
like those of the fiidcon; the legs Dutch pink, shad- 
ed with black. 

. OwU, — Ochre mixed with white, in different 
shades; the legs yellow ochre. 

Ridea for pmnUng landacafea in voter colowf, 

Tlie most useful colours for landscapes are, lake, 
\tnvui oclire, gamboge, indigo, or light red, sepia, 
Prussian blue, and terra de sienna. 

Skies are tinted with indigo; and the distant hills 
may also receive a finish wash of the same colour. 
Buildings, ground, and road, should be tinted with 
ochre. The bushes and grass may be forwarded 
with a tint of gamboge. The distances may be 
heightened with a tint of lake, and the dark slia^ 
(kjws of the building mav be tinted with sepia. 

In retiring hills, tint the whole with weak blue, 
then the nearer ones wiUi indigo and lake; then add 
a little gamboee to the next, keepuig rne subordi- 
nate to the other; the most distant being lost in 
the aerial tints. Clouds should be tinted with se- 
pia. Ojiposing masses of trees should be tinted 
with sepia and indigo^ and distant ti-ees with grey. 
The lights warmed with ^ambo^e and ochre, and 
their shades dee|>eaed with indigo. Force is ac- 
quired by adding sepia to indigo, in the cold parts, 
and sepia with lake to the glowing parts. Breadths 
of light are obtained by destroying the scattered 
lights witii greys. 

7V> prepare a landscape. 

The student is first to sketch the outlines faintlv 
with a black lead i>encil, and then proceed witfi 
the hair pencil to tint and shadow, without tlie in- 
tervention of the crow-iien, or without any other 
fixed outline than what U&e tints and shadows pro- 
duce. 

The mixture of the grey colour is made of burnt 
umber, indigo, and lake; each to be rubbed in a 
saucer separately, and then mixed in due propor- 
tion in a fourth saucer, so as to produce the exact 
colour, which may be called a warm grey. 

The colour is then to be thinned with water for 
the light tints, as the sky, distances, &&c. Deeper 
are to be used for the darker shadows, and near 
parts, finishing off, and softening with water, till 
the exact effect is produced. 

He may then proceed to colour according to the 
Allowing directions. 

Colours to be t»eJ.— Coal brown, rosy madder, 
Prussian blue, indigo, ultramarine, brown sienna, 
llcman ochre, yellow ochre, Venetian red, gam- 
b-^e, burnt sienna, lamp black, Vandyke brown, 
purple lake. 

To select the colours. 

The riouds ai*e produced by a thin mixture of in- 
iigo and lake. 

The azure sky, towards the horizon, is of lake 



and gtanhoge, and shookl. be iooe with> a clesit 
brush. 

The lower, or horizontal cJUxuds, are tinged with * 
ultramarine. 

The distant lands are of ultrunAriae and lake. 

The distant trees are also of ultramarine, witka 
wash of indigo, gamboge, and burnt aienna* 

The middle distance trees are produoed by a 
thin wash of burnt sienna and gamboge. 

The nearer trees are tinted with a wash of baml 
sienna, indigo, and gamboge; towards the shadows 
more of indi^ is incorporated. 

The^rass is washed with a mixture of burnt sien- 
na, indigo, and gamI>oje; that in shadow has ratb^ 
more indigo. 

The road and paths are nixMluced by a mixture 
of lake, burnt umber, and bunit^ sienna. 

The house is sometimes tinted with a mixture 
of lake and ffambf)ge. The tiling and shadows have 
an excess of lake. 

The windows are of indigo and burnt umber. 

The smoke is lake and indigo. 

The slieep are of burnt umber and gamboee. 

The figures are touched with lake and indieo. 

For landscapes, no other colours than the abovS' 
are requisite, and tliey can be purchased in piepar* 
ed cakes. 



TO FAINT IN CRAYONS. 

The student must provide hiaiaelf wHh some 
strong blue paper, the thicker the better, if the 
erain is not too coarse or knotty, the knots shoiild 
be levelled with a penknife or naor, otherwise 
they will prove exeeedinglT troublesome. After 
this IS done, the paper must be passed very smooth 
ou a linen cloth, previously strained on a deal 
frame, the size aceording to the aitisi's pleasure: 
on this the pictnie is to be exeetrted; but ic is most 
eligible not to paste the paper on till the whole 
subject is first dead c<dounsa Now lay the ^s^ 
with the dead colour on its faoe upon a snKK>th 
board, when, by means of a brush, the back side ef 
the paper must be covered with paste: the fii^roe^ 
with the strained dot^ must then be laid on the 
pasted side' of the ps^er; after which turn the 
painted side uppermost, and lay a piece of clean 
paper upon it, to prevent smearing it; this being 
done, it may be stroked over gently by the haiui, 
by which means all the air between the cloth and 
the paper will be forced out. 

When tlie paste is perfectly dry, the ]>ainting 
may be proceeded with. 

Ih'atoing tlie outUnea, 

Let the outlines be drawn on the glass with a 
small earners hair pencil dipped in lake, ground 
them with oils, which may be done with gi^at ex- 
actness. After this is accomplished, t^ke a sheet 
of paper of the same size, and place it on the glass^ 
stroking over all the lines with tlie hand, by which 
means the colour will adhere to the paste, which 
must be pierced with pin holes pretty close. The 
paper must "be next laid upon the table, and the 
pierced paper laid upon it; then with some fine 
pounded charcoal, tied«up in a piece of lawn, rub 
over the pierced lines, which will give an exact 
outline; but great care must be taken not to orusl 
this off till the whole is drawn over with sketching 
chalk, which is a composition made of whiting aau 
tobacco-pipe clay, rolled like the crayons and point- 
ed at eacn end. 

Painting from Ufe, 

"When a student paints imraeuiatcly from life, 't 
will be prudent to make a correct drawing of the 
outlines on another paper, the size of the picture 
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he 18 gei«g to pMnt^ wImsIi Wmay traee Itythe pre- 
ceding method, becmise erroneous strokes of the 
sketehiag ohadk will prevent the crayons from ar*.- 
heriDg to the paper, owing to a certain greasy qua* 
hty i& the eompositioB. 

Posture and li^kL 
The student will find the sitting pofltnre with the 
boK of crayons in his lap the most conyenient me- 
thod for him to paint The part of the picture he 
is immediate^ painting, should be rather below 
his face; for if it is placed too high, tlie arm will 
be fatigued. Let the window of the room where 
be paints be/ darkened at* least to the height of six 
feet from the ground; and the subject to be painted 
9hould>be situated in such a manner, that the light 
may &U with eveij advantage on tlie face, avoiding 

|. much shadow, which seldom has a good effect in 

! portrait painting. 

Featuret Qfihefiice, 
The features of the face being correctly drawn 
with chalks, let the student take a crayon of pure 
cam«ine, and cai^uUy draw the nostril and edge of 
the nose next the shadow; then with tlie feiatest car- 
mine tint, lay in the highest light upon the nose 
Mid forehead, which must be executed broad. Then 
proceed gradually with the second tint, and the 
lueceediiig ones, till arrived at the shadows, which 
maat be covered brilliant, enriched with much lake, 
earmiae, and deep green. I'his method appears 
ti first uiuuviting, but in the finisliing it will pro- 
duce a pleasing effect, colours bein|f much easier 
milled when too bright, than, when its colouriug is 
inU, to rfkise the picture into a brilliantstate. The 
aecmt pearly tints distinguishable in fine com- 
pkxions, must be imitated with blue verditer and 
irliite, wliich answers to tlie ultramarine lints used 
moiL But if the |Miris of the &ce where these 
tints api^ear are in shiidow, the crayons composed 
bf Usck and white must be substituted in their place. 
NVliea the stitdent begins the eyes, let him draw 

I them with a crayon inclined to the carroined tint, of 
whatever colour the irises are; he must lay them on 
brilliant and thiaof colour, not yet noticing the pu- 
pil : he must then let the light of the e^e incline 
ven* much to tlie blue cast, cautiously avoiding a sta- 
ring white appearance, preferring a broad shadow 
thrown on the upper part of the eye^lash. A black 
and heavy tint is also to be avoided in the eye brows; 
it is therefore best toexecute them like a broad glow- 
in|^ shadow at first, on which, in the finishing, the 
hairs of the brow are to be painted; by which me- 
diod of proceeding the former tints will shewThem- 
selves through, and produce the most pleasing 
effect. 

The student should begin the lips with pure car- 
mine and lake, and in tne shadow use some car- 
niiue and black{ the strong vermilion tints should 
be laid on afterwards. He must be aware of exe- 
cutii^ them with stiff liard lines, gently intfermix- 
it^ each with the neighbouring colours, making 
the sliadow beneath broad and enriched with bril- 
liant crayons. He must form the corner of the 
mouth with cat>roine, brown oclire, and greens, va- 
riously intermixed. If the hair is dark, he should 
preserve much of the lake and deep carmine tints 
therein; this may be overpo«vered easily by the 
warmer hair-tSnts, which, as observed in painting 
the ej'e-brows, will produce a richer effect when 
the picture is finished; on the contrary, if this me- 
thod is neglected, a poverty of coloui'ing will be 
discernible. ' 

After the artist has dead coloured the head, he 
»8 to begin rubbing the forehead at the strongest 
light, first over with his finger, passing it very 
lighUy till he unites it with the next tint, and so on 
*'li the whole is softened togethf.r, oflen wiping 
his finger to prevent the colours being rubbed. 



Aflcr the bead is forwarded let him lay in tlie back- 
ground, covering it as thin as possible and rubbing 
it into the paper with a leather stump. Near the 
face the paper should be almost free fn m colour. 
In (Lhe back-ground also those crayons which are 
the most brilliant should be used, next paint the 
edges of tlie hair over in a light and free man- 
ner. 

The artist may now note what parts are too light 
and what too dark. He is tlien to complete the 
back-ground, and the hair, as the dust in painting 
these will fall on the face, and wouJd much injure 
it if completed first. 

In the last pointing of the forehead, begin the 
highest light with the most faint vermilion tint; in 
the next shade, succeeding the lightest, the student 
must work in some light blue tints, composed of 
verditer and white, intermixing with them some ot 
the deeper vermilion tints, so as to let them insen- 
sibly melt into each other: some brilliant yellows 
may be sparingly used; and towards the roots of 
tlje hair, strong veixliter tints, intermixed with 
green, will apply well. Beneath the eves the 
sweet pearly tints are to be kept composed of ver- 
diter and white, and under the nose, and on the 
temples, Uie same may be used: beneath the lips 
the same is also projjer, mixing them with light 
green and some vermilion. 

In finishing tlie cheeks, clear them with pure 
lake, then with the sam^ intermix bright vermi- 
lion; and last of all, if required, a few touches of 
the orange coloured crayon. After, sweeten that 
part with the finder as little as possible, for fear of 
producing a heaviness on the cheeks. 

The eye is the most difficult feature to execute. 
If the eye lashes are dark he must use some of the 
carmine and brown ochre, and the crayon of car- 
mine and black; and with these last, oi brown or 
hazel, make a broad shadow caused by the eye-lash. 
The pupil of the eye must be made of pure lamp 
black; between this and \J^e lower part of the irit. 
the light will catch very strong, but it must be 
gently diffused round tiie pupiltill it is lost in ' 
shade. When the eye-balls are sufficiently pie- 
pared, tie shining speck must he made with a pure 
white cravon, first broken to a point, and then laid 
>on firm; but as it is possible they may be defective 
in neatness, they should be corrected with a pin, 
taking off the redundant parts. 

The diflliculty with respect to the nose is to pre- 
serve the lines properly detern.ined, and at the 
same tinie so artfully blended into the cheek, as to 
express its projection, and yet no real line to be 
perceptible upon a close examination; in some cir- 
cumstances it should be quite blended with the 
cheek, which appears behind it, and determined 
entirely with a slight touch of red chalk. The 
shadow caused by the nose is generally the darkest 
in the whole face. Carmine and brown ochre, tind 
carmine and black, will compose it best. 

Having j;>repared the lips with the strongest lake 
and carmine, they must, with these colours, be 
made perfectly correct; and when finished, intro- 
duce the strong vermilions, but with great caution 
as they are extremely predominant. This, if pro- 
pel ly touched, will give the lips an appearance, 
equal, if not superior, to those executed in oils, 
notwithstanding the seeming superiority the latter 
has by means of glazing. 

The neck, Uc, 
To paint the neck, the artist should avoid ex- 
pressing the muscles too strong 4n the stem, nor 
should the bones appear too evident on the chest, 
as both have an unpleasing efiect denoting a violent 
agitation of the body — a circumstaD'e^ seldom ne- 
cessary to express in por j^it painting. The most 
necessary part to be expressed, ai;d whii^S should 
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ever be obsertecf, even in the most delicate subject, 
vis a stron]^ marking jast above the place where tYie 
collar bones anite; and if the head is much thrown 
over the shoulders, some notice should be taken of 
a large muscle that rises from behind the ear, and 
«« inserted into the pit between the collar bones. 
All inferior muscles should be in general quite 
avoided. The student will find this caution neces- 
sary, as most subjects, especially thin persons, have 
the muscle of the neck much more apparent than 
irould be judicious to imitate. In colouring the 
ueek, let ?ie stem of *a pearly hue nredominate, 
And Uie lifkt not so strong as on the cnesL If any 
part of the breast appears, its transparency must 
also be expressed by pearly tints; bnt the upper 
part of the chest sliould be coloured with beautiful 
vermilions, delicately blended with the other. 
Draperies, £^c. 

Dark blue, purple, black, pink, and all kinds of 
red draperies also, should be first tinged with car- 
mine, which will render the colours much more 
brilliant than any other method; over this should 
be laic on the paper the middle tint, (a medium 
between the lignt and dark tints, of which the dra- 
pery is to be painted), except the daik masses of 
shadow; which should be laid on at first as deep as 
possible; these sweetened with the finder, be- 
ing destitute of smaller folds, will exhibit a mas- 
terly breadth, which the lesser folds, when added, 
ought by no means to destroy. With the light and 
dark tints, the smaller parts are next to be made 
with freedom, executing as much with the crayon, 
and as little with the nnger as possible : in each 
fold touching the last stroke with the crayon, which 
stroke the finger must never touch. In the case of 
reflections, the simple touch of the crayon will be 
too liarsli, thenifore fingering will be necessary af- 
terwards, as reflected lights are always more gentle 
than those which are direct With respect to re- 
flections in general, they must always partake of 
the same colour as the object reflecting; but in 
cases of single figures, it may be useful to make 
some particular observations. 

In a blue drapery, let the reflections be of agreen- 
ish cast: in green draperies, make them oT a yel- 
low tint, in yellow of an orange, in orange reflect 
a reddish cast; in all reds something of tneir own 
nature, but inclined to the yellow; black should 
have a reddish reflection; the reflection of a reddish 
tint will also present purples to the best advantage. 
Of whatever colour the drapery is, the reflection of 
the face must partake thereof,' otherwise the pic- 
ture, like painting on glass, will have but a gaudy 
effect. 

Linen, lace, fur, &c. should be touched spirit- 
edly with the crayon, flngering vci*}' little, except 
the latter; and the last touches even of this, like 
all other pails, should be executed with the crayon, 
without sweetening with the finger. 

To prepare coloured crayoru. 

Take a krg;e vessel of water, pat tae whitine 
into it, and fiiix them well together; let this stand 
about half a minute, then pour the top into another 
vessel, and throw the gritty sediment away; let 
what is prei>ared rest about a minute, then pour it 
ofi^ as before, which will purify the whitin&r, and 
render it free from all dirt and grittiness. When 
this is done, let the whi Jng settle, and then pour 
the water from it, after which, lay it on the cnalk 
to dry, and keep it for use, either for white cray- 
ons, or the purpose of preparing tints with other 



colours, for with this all other tints may }>e safely 
prepared. If the student wishes to make crayons 
of tiie whiting directly after it is washed, it is not 



necessary to dry it on the chalk, for it may be 
mixed iustantlv with an^' other colour, which will 
save considerable trouble. All colours of a heavy or 



grittv nature, especially blue verditer, must bm 
puriHed by washing after this method. 

The student must be provided with a laige fiexi< 
ble pallet^knife, a large stone and muller to Icvi. 
gate the colours, two or three large pieces of chalk, 
to absorb the moisture from the colours after they 
have been levigated, a piece of flat glass, to prv< 
vent the moisture from oeing absorbed too much, 
till the colours are rolled into form, and vesseli 
for water, spirits, &e. as necessity and conveni- 
ence shall direct 

BefU. 

It is rather difficult to iirocure either goo<l car- 
mine or good lake. Good carmine is inclined to 
the vermilion tint, and good lake to the carmine 
tint. The carmine crayons ai*c prepared in the 
following manner. 

Carrm'tie. 

As their texture is inclinable to hardness, in- 
stead of grinding and rullinof them, take a sufTi- 
cient quantitv of carmine, laying it upon ihegriml- 
ing-stone; mix it with a levigating-knife with spirit 
of wine, till it becomes smooth and even. The 
chalk-stone being i-eadv, lay the cover upon it to 
absorb the spirit; but \)e cai-eful that it is laid in 
a proper state for pointing. If it is levigate*! too 
thin, the crayons will be too flat, and if too thick, 
it will occasion a waste of colotir, by their adher> 
ing to the pallet-knite; but practice will render 
the proper degree of consistence familiar. The 
simple colour being prepared, the next step is to 
compose the different tints by the mixture with 
whiting; the proportion to be observetl ooosistmjf 
of twenty gradations to one, which maybe cleai4f 
understood by the following gradations. Take 
some of the simple colour and levigate it with 
spirit of wine, adding about one part of washed 
whiting to three parts of carmine, of which, when 
properly incor|>orated, make two parcels. The 
next gradation should be composed of equal parts 
of carmine and whiting, of which fourcrsyons 
may be made. The third composition should have 
one-fourth carmine, and three-fourths whiting; of 
tills mix six ci-ayons, which will be a good pro- 
portion for the rest. The last tint should be made 
of whiting, very faintly tinged with carmin**, of 
which make about twenty cravons, which will 
complete the above-mentioned proportion. As 
these compound tints arc levigated, they are to be 
laid immediately upon the cloth, tiiat the motstupc 
may be«absorbed to the prtiper degree of dryness 
to form it into crayons, which may be known by 
its losinff the greater part of its adhesi' e quality 
when tiScen into the hand; if the consistency is 
found to be right, it may l^ then laid upon the 
glass, which, having no pores, will prevent the 
moisture from being carried off before it is conve- 
nient to form it into crayons, otherwise the ci-ay. 
ons will be full of cracks and very brittle, which 
will be a great inconvenience when they are used 
in painting. 

Jxike. 

This is a colour veiy apt to be hard, to preww 
which the student must observe the following ])ar^ 
ticulars. Take about half the quantity of lake in- ^ 
tended fbr the crayons; and grind it verj'finC with 
spirit of wine; let it dry, and then pulverize it, 
which, if the Like is good, is easily done; then 
take the other hah' and grind it with spirit; aftci 
which mix it with tlie pulverized lake, and lay it 
out directly in crayons on iie chalk. This colour 
will not bear rolling. I'he simple colour being 
thus prepared, proceed with the compound < ray- 
ons as directed before, and in the same gratlation 
as the carmine tint * 

* Vermilion. 

The best is inclined to the carmine tint Notli- 
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tog 18 required to |>repare thi« oolour more than 
to mix it on the stone with soft water or Bpirit, af- 
ter which it may be rolled with crayons. The dif- 
ferent tints are produced by a mixture of the sim- 
ple colour with whiting, according to the propor- 
tions already given. 

Bluet. 
Prassian bine is a colour very apt to bind, and 
is rendered soft with more difficulty than carmine 
and lake. The same method of preparation to be 
followed -with this, as directed with respect to lake, 
only it is necessary to ^ind a large quantity of the 
pore colou^ as it is chtefly used for painting dra- 
peries. The different tints may be made accord- 
ing to necessity. Blue verditer is a colour natu- 
rally gritty, and therefore- it is necessary to make 
it well. Its particles are so coarse as to require 
some binding matter to unite them, otherwise the 
erayonb will never adiiere together. To accom- 
plish this, take a quantity sufficient to form two or 
three cr&yons, to which add a piece of .laked plas- 
ter of Paris, about the size of a pea; mix tnese 
well together, and form the crayons upon a chalk. 
This blue is extremely brillUnt and will be of 
great use in heightening draperies, Jtc. The tints 
must be formed with whiting, as directed in the 
former instances, and are highly serviceable in 
painting flesh, to produce those |>early tints so 
beautiful in crayon pictures. Tt is not necessary 
to mix the compound with spirit, as clear water 
will be sufficient. 

Greens. 

Brilliant greens are produced with great diffi- 
culty. .In Switzerland they have a method of 
making them far superior to ours. We ustially 
take yellow ochre, and, after grinding it with spi- 
rit, mix it with thr powder of Pinissian blue ; then 
temper it with a knife, and lay the crayons on the 
efaalk without rolling them. Instead or this, some 
use King's yellow mixed with Prussian blue, and 
others, brown ochre with Prussian blue. The 
crayons made of the two last may be rolled. Va- 
rious tints may be produced by these colours, ac- 
cording to fancy or necessity; some to partake 
more of the blue, and others of the yellow. 
TeUoToa. 

King's yellow is the most useful and the most 
brilliant, levigated with spirit of wine, to compose 
the different tints as beiore directed. Yellow 
ochre, and Naples yellow ground with snirits, will 
' rodoce useful crayons. Orange is prouucod with 
king's yellow and vermilion ground together, 
and the tints formed as in other cases, but no great 
quantity cXthem is required. 
Browns. 

Cullen's earth is a fine dark brown. After six 
or eight of the simple crayons are prepared, several 
rich compound tints may be prepared from it, by 
a moisture of carmine ot various degrees. Black 
carmine, and this colour, mixed together, make 
useful tints for painting hair; several gradations 
may be produced from each other of these by a 
mixture with whiting. Roman, or brown ochre, 
is an excellent colour, either simple or compound- 
ed witli carmine. Whiting, tinged in several de- 
grees with either of these, will prove very service- 
able in painting. Umber may be treated in just 
the same manner, only it is necessary to levigate 
with spirit of wine. 

Purflen. 

Prussian blue ground with spirit and mixed with 
pulverized lake, will produce a cood purple. Ctti*- 
mine, thus mixed with Prussian blue, will produce 
a ptu'ple somewhat different from the former. Va- 
rious tints may be made from either of these com- 
pouodsy by u mixture with whiting. 



Blach. 

Lamp-bkck is the only black that can he used 
with safety, as all others are subject to mildew, 
but as good lamji-black is very scarce, the student 
will, perhaps, find it most exi^edient to make il 
himself; the process of which is as follows : Pro- 
vide a tin cone, fixed over a lamp, at such a height 
that the flame may just reach tjie cone for the sodt 
to gather within it. When a sufficient quantity li 
collected, take it out and bum all the grease from 
it, in a crucible. It must then be ground with sni* 
rits, and laid on the chalk to absorb all the mois- 
ture. Various grey tints may be formed from this 
by a mixture with whiting, as mentioned in former 
itistances. Vermilion mixed with carmine : this 
is a composition of great use, and tints made from 
this with whiting, will be found to be very servi 
ceable. Carmine and black is anothei good com- 
pound, of which five or six gradations sliould be^ 
made, some ^lartaking of the black, and others hav- 
ing the carmine most predominant, besides seve- 
ral tints by a mixture with whiting. Vermilion and 
black is also a very useful compound, fi*om which 
several tints should be made. Prussian blae and 
black is another good compound, and will be fount 
of singular service in painting draperies. 

It is impossible to lay down rules for the form 
ing of every tint necessary in composing a set of 
crsyons, there being many accidental compositioni 
entirely dependent upon fancy and opinion. Th# 
student should make it a rule to save the leavings 
of his colours, for of these he may form varioiu 
tints, which will occasionally be useful. 

The different compositions of coloii^rs must bf 
cut into a pr>^per ma^itude, after they are prepar. 
ed, in order to roll n.to panils, for the eonveni 
ence of using them. Each crayon should be form*- 
ed in the left hand, with the ball of the right, first 
formed cylindrically, and then tapering at each 
end. If the composition is too dry, dip the finger 
in water; if too wet, the composition must be laid 
on the chalk again, to absorb more of the moisture. 
The crayons should be rolled as quick as possible, 
and when finished, must be laid on the chalk again, 
to absorb all remaining moisture. After the grada 
tion of tints from one colour is formed, the stoiu 
should be scraped and well cleaned with water, be- 
fore it is u^ed for another colour. 

Arrangement of the crayont. 

When the set of crayons is completed, they 
should be arranged in classes, for the convenience 
of paiiitiqg with them. Some thin drawers, divid- 
ed into a number of partitions, is the most conve- 
nient method of disposing them properly. The 
bottom of the partitions must be covered with bran, 
as a bed for the colours, which will presen s thew 
clean and unbroken. The box made use of, when 
the student paints, should be about a foot square, 
with nine partitions. In the upper corner on the 
left hand (supposing the box to be on the lap when 
he paints), let him place the black and grey cray- 
ons, those being the most seldom used; in the se- 
cond partition, the blues; in the thinl, the jreens 
and browns; in tlie first partition on the left hand 
of the second row, the carmines, lakes, and ver- 
milions, and all deep reds; the yellows and or- 
ange in the middle, and the pearly tints next; and 
as these last are of a very delicate nature, ihcy 
must be kept very clean, that the gradation of co- 
lour may be easily distinguished; in the lower row 
let the first partition contain a fine piece of li^en 
rag, to wipe the crayons with while they are using; 
the second, all the pure lake and verra'ilion tints; 
and the otlier paitition may contain those tints 
which, from their complex t «ture, cannot be ol^ua* 
cd with any of the former^ 
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ro PAINT ON IVORY AND MINIATURE 
PAINTING. 

Th prepare iwryfor mhuature; 

^«ke tne iTory leaves, or tables on which die 
pmnttn^ is to be made, aod haying eleansed them, 
rub them over wiih the juice of garlic 

This takes off that greawness which is so much 
eoroplaioed. of, as preyenting the colours from tak- 
(ng^on the. ground, and vhidi is not otherwise to 
be remedied by the use of soap, or even ^1. 

^^nether fnethod-^lvotj is never sold la a state 
suiRciieutly polished or while. The process of 
whitening must be done bv placing it in a mode* 
.•ately heated o)ven, or in the sua, which will warp 
me side; turn it then on the other, and when it 
taa the degree of whiteness require<l, lake it out, 
that it may not become too dry; for in that case it 
leses its transparency, aod is apt to split wbencuL 
This operation finished, proceed to the polishing. 
Some painters use a large scratober; others, an in- 
strument, with a blade three or four inches long, 
and of a triangular shape. To either of these, the 
use of a razor is preferable; to benefit completely 
by it be sore it has not the smallest notch in it, or 
that it be not too sharp. Open it so that the back 
|iart of the Uade touches the handle; in that way 
use it to scrape the ivory from ang^Ie to angle. 
When the whole is thus polished, begin again from 
the contrary angles, in order that no traces of the 
saw may remain upon the side required to be 
{tainted. Having provided pounce-stone, pulver- 
ized and passed through a silk sieve, place the 
ivonr in the middle of the bottom of a Hand box, 
holding it firm with one hand, while with the other, 
take a small bit of paper, ai <r rub the pounce on 
the side of the ivory which has been polished; 
being always careful: to do it with a circular move- 



If the ivoiy be now o^a dead white, and has lost 
the sliine- given to it bv the razor, take it out of 
the box, holdMig it so that the fingers do not touch 
the surface* so troublesome to prepare, and brush 
off lightt^ urith a ^tainting brush any grits that may 
have adhered to it; for this purpose, take one of 
the largest hair-pencils; it may be serviceable to 
i*emove, in the same way, any specks or dust while 
painting. 

Never suffer the fingers to touch the ivory; hold 
it always at the exti-emi ties, for the colour >¥ill not 
settle in a place toucheil by the hands. If, however, 
such an accident hapiieiis, have recourse to the 
pumice-powder, and with a paper stutnp, rather 
pointed, geuUy rub the place affectetU But, to 
avoid, as much as possible, a recurrence of such 
accidents, when at work, take a sheet of paper to 
rest the hand upon, and when there is occasion to 
use body-colour, haye a piece of wood or paste- 
board made for the same purpose, in such a way 
that it touch not the miniature: for, iu consequence 
of the gum wliich is in the colours, the heat of the 
hand might cause the paper 40 stick to the paint- 
ing. The ivory at last prepared, begin the work 
br placing it on the desk, in the middle, with a 
sheet of paper under it, and the sketch above. 
To to/ten ivory. 

Slice half a pound cf mandrake, and put it into 
a quart of the best vinegar,into which put the ivory; 
let it stand iu a warm place for 48 houi's, and the 
ivory may be bent in any direction. 
Manner of aketcJdng, 

Begin by attacking the strongest shades of the 
head: it is only when perfectly sure of the form of 
the four features, that the pupil may try to express 
the exterior shape of the head, and the wave of 
the hair. Endeavour, while indicating icarefull^ 
the form, not to render the lines too hard. It, 



when painting the qrea, the lids aie marked oy tor 
strong an outline, it will be very difficult to softea 
it afterwards. The same may bie observed relative 
to the eye*lashes, and the shade of the nose and 
>.hin: b^n by sketching them lightly; observe if 
they are exactly of the same colour and shape as 
those of the model; then go over them several 
times, till they have acquired the necessaiy strength. 

in order to succeed upon what the pupil is now 
employed, ^suppose it to be the head of an old man 
painted by Greuse) take care at first to use only 
warm colours, and do not till afterwar(*s employ 
those my tints which are perceived at t)ie edge <^ 
the middle tints, towards the side approaching the 
light, otherwise the shades would not be sufficient- 
ly transparent Be very, careful to preserve Htm 
lights, particulaiiy those which are placed npoa 
tlie upper part of the obteks, the extremity ef the 
nose, aod tne forehead. 

There are some painters who make use, with 
success, of a pea-knife, to scratch out the colour, 
but it requires skill, and the edge of the blade ■ 
must ool^ be employed, avoiding to touch with the 
point: it is better to proceed carefully, to be obli^ 
ed to add colour rather than take it fxL Work bv 
etching; endeavour to place Uiem at equal distances 
the one from the other, that tliey may as nearly as 
possible denote the forms of the fi^sh, andthe ncio 
tiona of the musclea. 

If, aotwitlkstanding these precautionsf the colout 
is found too thick, in some parts, or in consequenoe 
of taking too much water in your brush, some clot- 
ted strokes are perceived, use the point of th? 
brush, dipped in water, tinged with the slip^htest 
quantity of colour, in order to dissolve it wuhou* 
entirely taking it awi^. It is essential, also, X%> 
avoid working^ too long upon the same spot, for 
feajT of disturbing the colours already put on. 
• Colour9 to be employed. 

The prtAcipal shades of the head are made with 
bistre, mixed witji, bunt sienna, and in some 

f»laces with prectpU^, or a mixture of lake and 
amp-black. The middle tints are made with yel- 
low ochre, ultramarine, and very little of the mix- 
ture above-mentioned. The flesh-tints are made 
with red brown, upon which touch with a small 
quantity of orange-lake. The green tints, near the 
mouth and neck, are made wiUiyellow-ochre, ul- 
tramarine, and a little lake. The grey hairs of 
this old man are prepai*ed in the shades with tinta 
of bistr^ and black: in the middle tints, with uitrr^- 
marine, to which add some precipitd. 

The eye-balls are made with burnt sienna and 
bistre; it would be well to make use of indigo fL»r 
their outlines. In the white of the eyes there are 
ultramarine, black, and lake; make the mouth with 
brown-red mixed with lake and ultramarine. For 



.-lip, 

present it will be sufficient to touch the comers 
with burnt sienna and lake. 
Colours to be used in sketching a Tvoman^ heaa. 
Be careful to put scarcely any bistre in the 
shades, but make them with the same colours ai 
those already named for the middle tints of the 
Old man, namely, ochre, ultramarine, and pieck* 
pitej the local shades of the flesh are made with 
orange-lake, which must be enlivened in the parts 
most highly coloured with pure lake and even a 
little vermilion. Make the middle tints with 1 
slight mixture of lake, ochre, Ad ultramarine. 
Sketch the mouth with lake and vermilion, and 
retouch the upper-lip with a little red-brown, ul- 
tramarine, Rndprecipite; put also a 'small quantity 
of ultramarine in the cast shadow of the upper-lip, 
and slightly heighten the corners of the moutlt with 
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II touch of yUlov-ochre, or boriit siebna, mixed 
with lake. 

In painting the neck and hreast do not lose sight 
of the local tint of the flesh, which most be done 
wilh oi'«nge4akc let the 8ha<!ing be very transpa- 
rent; wash in well the contours; ti^' to round them 
in placing the etching nearer to each other towards 
the edge, b«ing careful not to lose the original 
form. If the woman's hair is of a bright ehesndt, 
in order to give this colour, sketch it with bistre, 
mixed with a little black; put also a mixture of car- 
mine, lake, and lamp-black in the strongest shades, 
and after having carefully preserved the lights, go 
over them with water, coloured with very little 
€>chre. There is nothing in nature, lighter, more 
transparent, or more uncertain, than hair; there- 
fore endeavour to study and ex^ireas it accordingly. 
MdcQ the extremities harmonize with the back- 
ppronnd, and do not begin the latter till the head be 
in .some degree of forwardness. Sketch it boldly, 
but wfth light tints, and work upon tliem as equal- 
ly as possible. The blue parts are made' with ul- 
tramarine, then add, in those that are grey, some 
black, and a little precitite. Work it over with 
tints of burnt sienna in tne auburn ]>art8, then har- 
monize the whole with one single tmt to finish it: 
tliatis to say, if the general eft'ect be too blue, em- 
ploy black for that purpose; if too black, use blue; 
and if too cold, add some yellow. As to the dress, 
which is muslin, employ lake mixed with yellow- 
ochre and ultramarine. ' Put some glazing of In- 
dian yellow in the reflected light, and shade with 
sienna, lake, and a little black. 

Use and advantage of body-colmin. 

The use of body-colours is absolutely necessary 
ID painting in miniature for those that are desirous 
of producing mnch effect. It would be nearly im- 
possible to make a good copy of a painting in oil, 
without employing them; besides which, for those 
who ai*e become proficient in the use of ttiem, they 
possess the great advantage of enabling them to 
paint faster. Before making use of these colours 
It is necessary to know them; the following is the 
list 

French cohnirs-^EngUah colours, 

Blanc leger. Light white. — Ocre jaune, Yellow 
ochre, — Vere de rut, Roman ochre. — Orpin jaune. 
Yellow orpiment. — ^Orpin rouge. Red orpimetit.— 
Terre de sienne bruise, Burnt sienna. — Brun 
roiige, Light or Indian red.— Vermilion, Vermil- 
ion. — ^Laque, Lake. — ^Precipit^-Violet, Mixture of 
carmine, lake with Indigo. — Carmin, Carmine. — 
Indigo, Indigo. — Blue de Prusse, Prussian blue. — 
Bistre, Bistre.— Terre de Cologne, Cologne earth. 
— ^Xoir de bougie, Lam|)-black. — Gomrae gutle, 
Gamboge. — Verd de vessie, Mixture of sajj-green 
with permanent green. 

In colouring flesh, the lights are only obtained 
by the assistance of the transparency of the colours, 
and the natural whiteness of the ivory; with body- 
coloui's, on the contrary, it is entirely covered, and 
the relief can only be produced by the use of co- 
lours more or less luminous. 

Tq cut andfaste the ivory. 

Cut the ivory according to the form desired for 
the picture before beginning to paint with body- 
cr)loars; for this purpose make use of scissors, ar.d 
take care always to direct the points towards the 
centre from which ever side the pupil is cutting, in 
order to prevent the ivory from splitting; then 
paste it upon a sheet of veiy white pasteboard, of 
a thickness proportioned to the size of the minia- 
ture. '' 

For this purpose use paste extremely white, such 
•IS is made with starch; then leave it under a press 
for some hours. Some painters use sheets ot sil- 
ver #hich they place between the ivoiy and the 



pAStehoard, to gite brilliancy to -the painting; Km 
the effect produced by this Is very trifling, atid fro 
gently turns out in the end. very bad, as this me- 
tal is subject to become stav lid. When there is a 
baok-ffrouad, or a dra])ery to paint in body-eoiours, 
beg.n by making a mixture upon the pakUe^ ap- 
proaching as nearly as possible to the general tint 
of the object intended to represent, observing, 
however, that it is better to sketch with too daik 
than too light a tint, fot it is always easier to add 
to the lightness than to the darkness of a bocfy-eo- 
loor. Avoid wetting the pencil more than is ab 
\ solutely necessary for spreading the colour. It is 
better to use a little more in making the mixture 
than for spreading it upon the ivory; but be very 
careful not to be^n painting till ft evaporates a 
moment, as the painting will he better and quicker 
done if the colour employed be sufficiently dry. 
To sfcetch bortraitM on ivory. 

Take for the m9del the picture of a roan boldly 
drawn, but, at the same time, finished. Choose a 
dark man, because black hair is more easily ex 
pressed upon a back-ground done with body-coloui*. 
Procure before-hand a glass of the same size as the 
model, if you wish to preserve the copy; and when 
the sketch is finished, use the same glass to trace 
the form of the picture upon the ivory, with the 
assistance of a leaden pencil. Be very careful to 
trace in such a manner, as that the head may be in 
every direction at the same distance (i'om the oval, 
as it' is in the model. In painting from nature, the ' 
pupil will perceive the importance of placing the 
bead in its proper place, in order to give grace to 
the picture. It should approach more or less to 
the border at the top, according to the height of 
the person, but in no case should it ever touch, and 
there should always be' at least the distance of two 
parts, equivalent to the half of the head. 

Now carefully sketch the head, attentively exa- 
mining the model, to know what colours to use; 
but, while endeavouring to render the work neat and 
even, do not put the etchings too close, or be in 
too great a huriy to flnish. In finishing^ too soon, 
the pupil is frequently obliged to go again over the 
painting ivith large touches, in order to give it 
strength; the colour in consequence becomes heavy, 
and the shades are rai*ely transparent. Sketch the 
hair with black, mixed with bistre, then touch it 
in certain parts with pure Mack; and, in finishitig, 
spread some glazings of lake and lamp-black, and 
burnt sienna, with a great deal of gum. For the 
back-ground take a large pencil, with which mgke 
a mixture on the palette of body-eolovtrs with white, 
black, ochre, and Cologne earth, to which add a 
slight quantity of indigo. Then compare the ef- 
fect of tliis mixture with the back-ground of the 
model, and if it is the same, take a pencil of squir- 
rel's hair, with not too large a point, and spread 
carefully round the head and shoulders the colour 
of the back-eround. Endeavour as little as possi- 
ble to alter the masses of hair, or the contour of th« 
shoulders. Now use a larger i»encil for the pur- 
nose of spreading the colour with wide short etch- 
ings placed one beside the other. 

When this work has become perfectly diy, g« 
over it in the same manner, but without ever pass- 
ing twice over the same spot, for fear of taking it 
oft. Continue doing diis until the ivory no longer 
appears in any part. If any unevenness or thick- 
ness be perceived, eaosedM)^ dust falling from the 
colours, or the inequality ot the work, (as soon as 
the back ground is perfectly^ dry) use the flat ude 
of the blade Of a scratcher, in order to smooth it 
To imitate the variety of colours in the model, 
bring forward the head, and give transparency ano 
vagueness to the hack-ground: make a greyish tiiil 
witli white, black, and a small degree of oehre. 
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Cake a rerj little of this In a large peneil, being 
careful to pAss it over a pieee of paper, or upon the 
comers of the ivory, that there may not remain too 
much colour; then touch with eonfidence, but 
lightly, the parts of the back-ground which ap- 
proach to the head. 

In consulting the model the pupil will discover 
if it be necessary to eo over it again. Touch the 
other parts with srlazmgs of ochre, or burnt sienna, 
^ always mixed wiui a little white, to be able to ma- 
nage them. These last strokes must be given 
boldly, using scarcely any thing but water coloured. 
Keeping as near as possible to the tint To make 
the coat, which is blue, use indigo, lake, and a lit- 
tle white for the local tint; for the shades black and 
^digo, with a little gum. Add to the local tint 
*atlier more white and touch the lights with it, 
islng for that purpose a smaller pencil. To pre- 
vent the outline of the coat from appearing too 
hard upon the back-ground, touch the edges with 
slight glazings made with the colours employed 
for both. Endeavour to avoid, particularly in fe- 
. male pictures, letting the back-ground of body co- 
lour touch the extremities of the flesh; but fill up 
this space with etchings, made with the colour ot 
the back-^und a little lightened; it is the only 
method ot harmonizing the carnations with body- 
colour. In order to finish the hair, the prepara- 
tion of which is already explained, and the lights 
of which are of bodvrcolour, make a mixture com- 
" posed of white, indigo, red-brewn, and ochre, then 
touch with it the locks of hair, where lights have 
» oeen reserved, very slightly, and with a pencil 
nearly dry; add then a little white to the same mix- 
ture, and make use of it to give another touch to 
the masses that rise the most To represent tlie 
small locks which are made upon the back-ground, 
and give lik;htnes8, employ a colour rather paler 
thaft that of the hair, otherwise it will anpearmuch 
too dark upon the body-colour, and will want the 
transparency which is always found in nature. 
Ute of the magmfying ^la89» 

In miniature paintine uie masnifying glass is of 
great use: in the first place, to nnd out in the mo- 
del the method of colouring, emploj^ed by the mas- 
ter intended to copy: secondly, to give to the work 
the necessary finish, and to touch accurately some 
parts of the head, and at times the accessories. 
What is done without the magnifier is always 
softer; make it a rule to have recourse to it only 
when the naked eye perceives nothing more to be 
done. 

Procure also a little bottle of gum arable dis- 
solved in water, with a quantity of sugar candied 
equivalent to a fourth part of the gum; this prepa- 
ration is of the utmost necessity to mix the colours 
before putting them on the palette, for it will ha|)- 
pen that in painting, and above all in using body- 
eolour, it will be required for some particular 
touches. 

To exectOe Ught hair. ^ 

Draw the mass as correctly as possible, covering 
it over with a general tint, without, however, los- 
ing the contours., Make this tint with a liitle yel- 
low ochre, black, and a small quantity of lake; 
Creiiare the shades with black, ultramarine, and 
istre, dot them with tineed water, preserving al- 
ways the lights, and iinish them as much as possi- 
ble; retaining, however, their transpHrency: were 
the light parts to be covered too much, tliey would 
become heavy when touching them with body-co- 
Jour. When the hair is in a state j^f . forwardness, 
that is to say, when by finishing it, it becomes very 
ti^nsparent and very silky, then take a short camel- 
hair pencil, and make a mixture of yellow ochre 
and white, with which touch the light you have left 
ittutone. Add a little more to this same mixture. 



ID order to do'tlie atroqfer Ugfata; th^ touch the 
chief shades with bistre, lake witn lamp-black, and 
a great deal of gums. 
To reftretent mvet and aatifu of different coloHr$. 

3lack velvets — In order to make a black velvet, 
first cover the ivory with a local tir.t made of lamp- 
black, with very little gum, and as smooth as pos- 
sible; denote tlie shades with black mixed with in« 
digoand a little more gum; make the lights w'th 
a mixture of black and blue, with half the quantilr 
of gum', to which add a little brown-red and yellow 
ochre. Be very carefibl, with the assistance of a 
mixed tint, to blend the darker with the lighter 
shades; then add a little white to this same tint, 
and touch the lights with it as freely as possible; 
to finish, do over the shades with mixed black, in- 
digo, precipit% and as much gum as possible, then 
pass over smoothly the reflected lignts with lake. 
Vandyke brown, or burnt sienna. 

riolei velvet. — Take some indigo and carmine to 
cover the ivory as equally as possible, avoiding 
with care to make thicknesses; then draw the 
shades ovrr it with some black, carmine, and more 
gum than in Uie local tints; for the last touches, 
make use of carmine and white, with half the quan- 
tity of gum mixed with a little white and carmine, 
to touch the lights; then harmonize the shades 
with a little violet precipite with a ereat deal of gum 
if the lights are too raw, smooth them over with a 
little carmine and lake, with much gum. 

Oreen t«e/vrt.— Green velvet is made with a pre- 
paration of Prussian blue and red orpiment^ well 
and smoothly laid on; the shades are drawn with 
black And precipite, then some white and Prussian 
blue, with a little gum, is used to mark the lights; 
the whole is then touched with the finest sap-green. 
The strong lights may a^in be touched' with a mix- 
ture of white, ultramarine, but very slightly with 
sap-green, 

Jied velvet, — ^To make red velvet, mix a IocaI 
tint of carmine witli a little red brown; use this 
mixture with great care, only doing it over again 
when thoroughly dry, tliat colour l^ing very diffi- 
cult to use as body-colour; indicate tlie shades with 
precipite and gum; for the strongest parts mark the 
lights with pure carmine, and afterwai-ds touch 
those most brilliant with pure white, then again 
glaze them lightly with carmine. 

The models copied will show you sufficiently the 
manner in which to place the light on the velvets; 
yet it will be useful to point out that this dnit>ei y 
IS only brilliant m the i*efiected lights, and that it 
is different in its effects from all others. 

White soft'n.— It is very difficult to produce the 
effect of white satin with body-colour; it would be 
better attained by dotting the shades, the middl'?.* 
tints, and touching the lights with a little while. 
To obtain the desired effect, it is necessary, at first, 
to indicate with exactness the folds of the drapery, 
to make the silver}' middle tints that are seen in 
it, take a little ultramarine, very little lake, and a 
touch of yellow ochre; for the strongest parts use 
Indian yellow, black, and ultramarine. Be parti- 
cular in making the shades of the satin partake of 
the tints of the objects around it \Vhen thuc 
sketched, prd> are the lights with some white and 
a little gum, which smooth as much as possible; 
finish the middle tints with the same colour used 
to begin them, only adding a little ultramarine, and 
the most brilliant ligbu with white without ^m, 
the shades with bisti^e, ultramarine, and prectftte 

Coloured satins, as well as many other silk dra^ 
peries, may be done with bodv-colour. 
To paint yohite feathers. 

Outline the shape and tlie wave with care, ther 
sketch them in with ultramarine, ochre, and s 
touch of lake; dot them lightly over, without at 
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tending at first to the niimiti«, after which mark 
out the more massy shades, by the addition of a 
little black to the first tint; then, with care, begin 
to \>at in the white, and li|:htly indicate the little 
panicles of the feather which han^ over the back 
gi oond or the' drapery; with the point of a stroneer 
p« ncil mark out the lines of the body of the tea- 
tber, beins careful to avoid roughness; teach the 
strong;est shades with precipUe^ and do the lights 
with white without gum. 

To ffild in b^dy-^olottra, 

When there is an embroidery or some other 
gilding to do over a dranery or body-coloured 
ground, draw the outline ot it with Roman ochre, 
and sketch with the same tint; do the middle tints 
with bistre and burnt sienna, tlie lights with yellow 
ochre and white; then dot the shades with precipi- 
tin and a little bistre; in these last touches there 
should be a great deal of gum. The more power- 
ful lights are done with white mixed with a little 
gamboge. 

To make the same gilding with dots, prepare 
them with a simple wash of pure burnt sienna, and 
do it over in Uie manner above mentioned. 
To execute Unen, laccy and gauze. 

The difRculty of painting linen is extreme, and' 
everv attention ought to be paid to it. The shades 
of vrLite draperies always partake of the colours of 
Ute grouni and surrounding objects; white not 
being considered as a colour, it would be all black, 
were they not to be reflected by other objects from 
which they borrow their colouring. Muslin, be- 
cause of its transparency, partakes much of the co- 
lour of the flesh which it is near, and more parti- 
cularly when it covers it; this drapery requiring 
little light, the shades of it consequently shoilld be 
vei'v soft. 

L:ices, blond, and gauzes are made over the ob- 
jecLs ihey are to decorate; the lichts are dotted 
witii brilliant white, and the unaer colours are 
useil for the shades; it should border on the yel- 
low, that being the predominant colour of these 
dra^ieries. For instance, if you wish to make a 
lace or blond trimming over a violet-coloured 

§oM 11, and the folds of the tinmming approach the 
esli, the tint in that case should be of a red' grey — 
wlie.i over the dress of a violet grey; because then 
the litit becomes mixed and partakes of the colour 
of tiie flesh, the gown, and the blond, the sliadcs 
of u hicli are grey. 

To i-€pre9etit pearlt upon thejleah, hairy &c» 
If the pupil has a pearl necklace to make, draw 
the omline of each pearl with ultramarine, then 
make the shade with a little burnt sienna and ultra- 
marine, the reflected lights with ochre, the cast 
sliHrJow upon the flesh witli burnt sienna, softening 
the exti'emities with some ultramarine: the middle 
iVnt on the side of the light is made with ultrama- 
rine, and the light is touched with white. Be care- 
ful to proportion the strength of the sliading to the 
srze ol the pearl. 

When pearls are to be made either upon the hair, 
above the back-ground, or upon draperies, where 
the pearl is to bo placed, first, with a wet pencil, 
take tlie under colour off, until the ivory, which 
answers the pur^Mse of local tint, appear; th^ 
inake the pearls with the tints above mentioneO, 
c»eing| careful, however, particularly if they be ra- 
ther lai^ge, to make them partake in the reflected 
parts of the objects which surround them. 
Coiciirt to be employed in aketddng a portrait from 
nature. 
We shall now give some rules upou the proper- 
des and the em^Hoyment of ihe colours, advising 
the pupil, at the same time, not to make the ap- 
plication of tliem until he feels convinced that na* 
ture indicates it. Sketch boldly; place the etch- 



ings, as much as possible, at equal distanees from 
each other, and make them in such a manner as to 
Fhow the movement of the muscles, and the form 
of the features. In the .shades, use some lustre anu 
burnt sienna, mixed with .a little precifue. The 
grey tints are done with ultramarine ana predfnt^f 
Uie green tints with yellow ochre, ultramarine, 
mixed more or less with lake, to heighten them 
and make them brigliter. The local tints of the 
flesh must always be chosen from the model, and 
serve in a greater or less degree to modify all the 
others. Observe in painting the eyes, that the 
ball being transparent, and the light passing 
through it, ought tp be rather less dark on the op- 
posite side to tne white speck. However, endea- 
vour not to commit the fault, so common to all be- 
p^inners in painting from nature— that of never giv- 
ing sufiicient vi^ur to the eye-balls. In Vandyke, 
particularly in his portraits of women and children, 
the colour of the eye-balls is much stronger than 
any of the shades of the head: this is one of the 
means employed, with success, to give, at the same 
time, expression and softness to the physiognomy. 
I'o make the pupil or black spot, make use of 
black, and a little frecipite. The edge of the eye- 
lid is made with bistre, mixed with red predptte. 
If the person, whose portrait is painting, has a 
florid complexion, repiaoe the bistre with yellow 
ochre mixed with lake. 

The white of the eye is made with ultramarine, 
pure near the ball ; in the comers,, add a little 
ochre and lake; in men's heads, employ on the 
shaded side a small quantity of bistre, black, and 
precipiiet which is heightened, if necessary, with 
a elazi ng of burnt sienna. Observe, that the setti ns 
of the eyes towards the extremities of the lids, and 
the lid itself, is generally of a violet tint, which 
must, however, be heightened with a IKtle. yellow 
ochre, and to which vigour may be given, in cer* 
tain heads, by a touch of bistre, mixed with bred* 
pit^. The lower part of the fuce is almost always 
of a greenish shade, mixed with lake. The ^hudow 
cast uy the head upon the neck, is nearly of the 
same tint, although stronger and warmer in certain 
parts, which will be discQvered by consulting the 
model. 

The chin in women is nearly of the same tint 
as the cheeks in the parts most highly coloured. 
It is the same in men, with this exception, that it 
is of a. stronger tint, and there must'be added to it, 
as well as to all the lower pait of the face, a greater 
quantity of ultramarine, to indicate the using of the 
beard. The mouth is the greatest difficulty for all 
beginners, not so much for the colouring, as for the 
form and expression. They generally place it too 
far from the nose, in consequence ot the serious 
and wearied expression frequently to be found in tlie 
countenance of the model while sitting. In endea* 
vouring to remedy this evil, they raise tlie comers, 
and believe by this means that they produce a 
smile, which is never natural but when the eyea^ 
nose, and all the muscles of the face partake of 
this expression. The tipper lip aou^ht always to be 
of a stronger tint, but of a less brilliant coluurthan 
the under one. They are, generally, both of a very 
lively oolour, and modelled in young persons,' in a 
determined manner, while in old men, t)ie relaxa 
tion of their forms, and the loss of their origina 
colour, scarcely allows them to be distinguislied 
from the local tint of the flesh. The corners of th« 
m«uth are made with a mixture oi calamine, lake, 
ultramarine, aud raw sienna. The last shadow of 
the under lip is made with nearly the same tint, 
adding to it a little touch of bistre. Observe thai 
the reflect of the ohio is of a brighter and warmei 
tint than that of tlie top of the cheek, particularly 
whei^ the Hosom is uncovered. It ought, in every 
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other Instance, without losing die tint of the 
fiesh, to partake more or less oithat of the drapeiy 
vhich surroun^ji it 

When beginning the hftir, ohserrethat its shade 
apon the flesh lias al^l^ays a wanner tint, with a 
bluish edge. There is also a greyish tint at the 
rise of the hair u^on the forehead, which must be 
indicated, otherwise the flesh will appear too ab- 
3uptlr cut. It is the same with the eye-bnows, 
which appear, at the extremity of the temple, of 
a pinker colour, and roust be blended with the 
flesh at tiie opposite extremity by a greyish tint 
Many painters use too much lake at the extremity 
ot the nose; it produces a disagreeable effect to 
the sight, and destroys the charm of the portrait. 
To avoid this, sketch this part lightly with the lo-' 
eal tint which nature presents, and model it with 
tints more or less grey. In portraits of women, 
the middle tints on Uie side of the light, which are 
perceived upon the bosom and arms, are made 
with a «Ught mixture of ochre, ultramarine, and 
lake; on the shaded side add yellow ochre, some- 
times red precipit* and bistre, in particular where 
the back ground is deeply coloured. The local 
tint of the hands ought to be the same as that of 
tlie flesh; the nails are rather more violet; the 
ends of the fingers pink. 

l*lie shadow cast by the hand upon the flesh, is 
made with brown mixed with ultramarine and pre- 
. dpUe. The cast shadow is always stronger than 
the shade of the fingers or the hand that occasions 
it, and must always be separated from it by a re- 
flected light. Generally speaking, the reflected 
parts ought to have more strength man the middle 
tints, but less than the shades. 

To cdjuii the drapery. 

We shall now proceed to the accessor, as of a 
portrait: these consist of the drapery, the back- 
ground, and many objects which may be introduc- 
ed and infinitely varied according to the subject 
represented. They should be subordinate in co- 
lour, li^ht, and effect, to the head, which must, in 
preserving the same enei^ and the same truth, 
unceasingly attract the sight and observation. 

The manner of adjusting the drapery contri- 
butes more, than is generally believed by portrait 
painters, to ^^ive animation and character, and 
even expression, to their figures. Raphael, the 
model of perfection in every style, has taught us 
that the draperies are intended to cover, but not to 
hide, the forms. The large folds ought always to 
be placed on the largest parts of the body. If the 
nature of Uie drapei^ requires small folds, ^ive 
them but little relief, in order that they may yield 
in effect to those which indicate the principal 
parts. Denote the curved folds at the bending of 
the joints, and it should be the form underneatli 
which determines those of the drapery. Place 
also larger folds upon the projecting parts, than 
upon the receding ones, and be careiul never to 
indieate two folds of the same size and form be- 
side each other. • 

▲11 the gi'eat masters soceeeded in expressing 
by the drapery, not only the exact form of their 
models at the moment taken, but even discovered, 
by their scientific execution, the position in which 
they were placed the instant before. In order to 
produce this effect, study it in nature^ never be- 

S'n to dress until the principal lines of it are 
awn from the person sitting: afterwards it may 
be adjusted upon a lay figure, the immobility 
of which will allow the e^ct to be more easily 
represented. This machine, made use of by id- 
most aU painters, resembles a skeleton in its con- 
struction; it even expresses the movements, by the 
assistance of balls placed in the joints: it is stuffed 
With hor«e-hair, covered with knitting, and is 



made in imitation of the mterior forms of the k«- 
man fig^nre. After dressing it in the drapery in. 
tended to copy, place it exaetly in the same situs' 
tion and the same attitude as those of the model i 
Then, attentively examine if the folds it offers re^ i 
semble those which were presented by nature. If \ 
this be not the ease, remedy it as much as posn* 
ble, by making this figure perform some move^ 
ments of the body and arms, and then, (Ughtfy 
with the finger] arranging the folds into which the 
drapery falls in the most natural manner, and fol- 
lowing, as far as possible, the rules just given. 

The execution of the diaperies has great infio- 
ence on the harmony of a portrait, not only from 
the colour and variety of tints, but also from the 
beaming arrah^ment of the folds, the distriba- 
tion of the light, and the blending of the light with 
the shade. There are colours that agree together, 
others that are injurious to each otlier; in general, 
strong contrasts^ produced by opposing colours, or 
bright lights and strong shades abruptly brought I 
tog:ether, offend the sight, and are contrary to the 
la as of harmony. A portrait-painter, notwith- 
standing the very little latitude usually allowed 
him, ought, however, to endeavour to follow these 
laws as near as he possibly can, and for this pur- 
pos<i, avail himself of the advantage which he can 
obtain from the arrangement oi^the folds, the 
chiai'o oscuro, and the expression of the reflected 
light B. 

To erecute the background. 

In the eomposition of the bacK-pround, the op*- 
nion of the aitist is usually of much importance in 
the mirtd of the person painted. The colours era- 
ployed in this will offer many resources for giving 
effect to the head and drapeiy, and to correcr the 
general aspect of them, when that is necessan If 
me portrait require colour and relief, and the n- 
gourofitis not increased, for fear of destrojitg 
the resemblance, then make a bright back-|roan(l, 
of a grayish tint mixed with blue: this will con- 
tribute to bring it forward, and make it appeM 
j more animated. If, on the contrary, the hesd b? . 
of too high a colour, by the assistance of a warm 
and deep-coloured back-ground, an aspect may be 
given it more resembling that of nature. HoweTer 
simple may^ be the back-ground it is thought right 
to adopt, it must on no account be of an e<jual 
shade throughout, and it is highly essential, by 
the variety of the primitive tints and glazings by 
which they are covered, to produce some aiffer- 
ence in the tints, particuliiriy around the head. 
This will give space and uncertainty, detach the 
head, and give it roundness. 

PiintLUve colours and their combinatUm, 

We have confined ourselves to indicating 12 
combinations of the' principal colours of the flesh, 
and, in reality, we might confine ourselves to 4, 
for with black, blue, red, yellow, and reserving 
the lights upon the ivory, we might succeed in 
making all the mixtures necessary for miniature i 
painting. 

The hi story of the fi ne arts teai^hes that the emi- 
nent masters executed for a length of time with 
only red, blue, and yellow, which are the three 
^)riraitive colours, black being oidy the abstraction 
from light, and white the light itself. A learned 
German, named Mayer, has calculated that witJ» 
the three primitive colours, modified more or less 
with black and white, we might produce bjr their 
different combinations, eight hundred and nineteen 
tints. We have, then, reason to believe that the 
Greeks, who have left us such beautiful master- 
pieces in sculpture, had reached an equal degree 
of perfection in painting. 
IHsayvery of new substances by modem paimerf- 

Modern piuntcrs have discovered in nature sul» 
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•umees whieti presented, rtvAj prepared, the iarac 
mixtore ▼hich the ancients were obliged to seek 
for npontheir palettes, have increased their icm- 
ber of materials for painting, and l^ve furnished 
artists with newer and speediermeans of acquiring 
parfeetion in their art 

There hat^, however, been painters, who, since 
these disboveries, have thought they mi^t dispense 
with making nse of them. Santerre, a JPrenen art- 
ist, living at the commencement of the last eenturv^ 
was one of these. He volnntariljr confined hi mseit 
to die five colours used by the ancients. Notwith- 
standing this, his productions were remarked for 
their soft and nleaxing colouring ; the only sub- 
stances he employed were uHratnarine, massicot, 
red, brown, French white, and Polish black. This 
proves, that it is not the great variety of tints upon 
the palette which produces fine colouring, but the 
manner of employing them. ^ 
Manner of laying' the body colouro on the palette. 

When the pupil is desirous of renewing the co- 
Ic^s upon the palette, or of putting on fresh,- re- 
member, that ochres, raw sienna, hrown, bistre, 
black, vermilion, and ultramanne, require to be 
ground again, and to have gum: habit can alone 
give a just idea of the degi-ee neoessaryf Lake, 
carmine lake, saifi precipite, are generally sold with 
gum ; experience will teach whether in sufficient 
quantity, but there is no harm in grinding tliem as 
much as possible. 

In laying the body-colour on the palette, put a 
large quantity of each, and let. Jiere be only three 
or four at most on one side of the palette, iu such a 
manner as to leave room for the mixtures. Grind 
them as much as possible, and add a moderate quan- 
tity of gum. We only make use of light white for 
miniature painting, tlie white of leadbein^ subject 
to become black from the effect of the air. Put 
«ome of this white into two ditferent places: one 
of these quantities, with much less gum, will serve 
tn go a second time over the lights which are pre- 
pared with the other, in order to render them more 
brilliant. Some painters, who wish to give more 
solidity to the back ground and draperies in body- 
Bolours, put more gum in the first sketch; this pre-* 
caution is unnecessary, when the ivory is properly 
prepared; but, in order to succeed in painting bo- 
dv colours, they must not have too much gum. 
\VTien the pupil has finish'^d, atid has been able to 
express all that he was desirous of executing, with 
the assistance of glazings of a warm tint, he may 
make that grey and earthy aspect, which it so often 
presents, disappear. 
Different tubitaneet tuedm nuiuature pnMtmg; 

Miniature painting can be executed upon several 
kinds of white substances, such as marble, alabas- 
ter, and even egg-shell: artists have succeeded in 
preparing and softening the latter by means of hu- 
midity : they may then be easily spread^pon a 
plate of metal, or a thick sheet of naste-board, after 
which they are susceptible, as well as ivory, of re- 
ceiving tlie preparation already explained. The 
paper and Bristol paste-board, used for the aqua- 
relles, cannot be chosen too fine or too even; as ih^ 
then require no other preparation than th^ of the 
agate* atone. Vellum, which must be carefully 
stretched upon paste-board, or a plate of metal, 
may be lightly pounced. 

Ivory has generally been adopted in preference 
to any of these aubstances, because it is subject to 
lew^ inconveniences, and in its local tint comes 
nearer ro that of the flesh itself; and because it is 
capable of receiving a higher finish, and of bting 
executed upon wifli gi'eater vigour, and, conse- 
qucjitly, prodifces works of longer duration. It 
ought to be chosen extremely white, without appa- 
rent veins, very even, and cut in very^ thin sheets; 



because, in proportion to Us thickness, fts otiaeity 
will give it a vellow tint, when otherwise, ir it be 
transparent, the whiteness of the paper or paste* 

I br>ar(1 it is placed upon, will penetrate and inci-ease 

' that wliich is natural to it 

' Choice ofbruehet. 
It is extremelv important to know how to make 
a judicious choice or pencils: those for the back 
ground ought to be square at the exd, short and 
thick; they must be dipt in water, and thep be 
tried upon paper to see if they remain united, and 
if there be not one hair longer than the others 
The pencils of squirrel's hair, made for sketching, 
ought not to be too long, their points shoulr^. be 
round and firm. The sable pencils must be full of 
hair; the colour will not then drj* so quickly, and 
in consequence render the touch larger and softer; 
the points should be firm, supple, and elastic. In . 
order to be assured of this, wet them,* and tunr 
them in every direction ujion the finger, or upon 
paper: if they make but one point, it may then be 
concluded that they are good; if, nn the contraiy, 
they do not unite well, or that some hairs are 
longer than others, in that case they are good for 
nothing. The pupil may, however, still make use 
of a pencil too pointed, (provided liie hair remains 
united) by cutting them with scissors, but be veiy 
careful not to do it too much. Assurer method of 
making a proper point is by wetting it, and pass- 
ing it rapidly- through the name of a wax taper. 

Most miniature painters have a habit of passing 
their pencils between the lips while painting, io 
ordet* to unite the hair and make a good point; if 
there be too much water, they, by this metius, draw 
it from the pencils, and leave only sufficient to ena- 
ble them to employ the colour with softness. Fheire 
is no fear of this being injurious, for ali colours 
used in miniature painting, when prepared (except 
the orpimcftit, which is a poison), nave no bad 
(qualities, or disagreeable taste. This last men^ 
ttoned dangerous colour does not make a i>art of 
the flesh palette, therefore it will be better to em- 
ploy this method for the purpose of making the 
work even, and prevent its being loo much loaded 
with colour. In painting with body colour, eather 
only the l»air of the pencil, and if there be too 
much colour, discharge it upon paper, or upon the 
palette itself. In short, it will only be after hav- 
ing bought both bad and good pencils, that the pu- 
pil will be able to discover those most favourable 
to his own '^articular manner. 



TO PAINT ON VELVET. 

Materidte reqtared. 

Best white cotton velvet, or velveteen. Hox oi 
water colours. Aanette rouffe^ or saucer of pink 
dye. Towne'b alumina. VelvM scrubs. Fitch 
pencils of difterent sizes. Small saucers to qpa- 
tain the diluted colours. 

SubQect9for the same. 

Flowers, as the rose, demand peculiar attentioiu 
likewise fine ripe fruits, large ^nd beautiful shells, 
and the charming tints 6f the feathei'»jd tribe, &c. 

Animals, especially the lion, tiger, leopard, 8cc. 
may be imitated with gi-eat fidelity. In landscapes 
choose from artic scenery, without attending to 
the minutehess of figures. 

In the selection of subiects, ever prefer those 
that admit of the broadest light and shade; attempt 
(?pst the most simple, as a flower or two: the fiici- 
lity with which tliey may be completed will pre- 
pai*e and encourage for jgreater works. 
Approlnnnte colonrt, 

i?tfdb.'^Lake, carmine, vermilion, light red^aatf 
assiettc rouge. 

Ft 
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Jihm, — PniMiaA, mdigo, Antweip, verditer. 

Yelhwi* — Gamboge, yellow and Roman ochre. 

Terra dc sienna, burnt and u..bunit. — Umber, 
io. do.—Vand jke brown. — Bistre. —Lamp-black, 
-oindiaa ink. 

Compmnd colottra: 

JSTeuiral tint, compounded of lake, indigo,^ and 
.«mp-blaek. 

Greeny compounded of Prussian blue and gam> 
boge in various shades, or with raw teira de sienna, 
or with burnt terra de sienna. 

PurpUy of Prussian, blue, or indigo, with lake 
or carmine. 

Orange, of gamboge with carmine, Roman ochre 
with vermilion, yellow ochre with red lead, the 2 
siennas with light red. 

JBrown, of umber, lake and lamp-black, differ- 
ent shades, (a dee^ shade) of lake or carmine, with 
lamp-black or Indian ink. 

JKrecHtnu to paint on velvet. 

The only preparation velvet reqr.ires is, the 
mfdcine it perfectly smooth by passing oyer the 
back of it a warm iron. 

Fitch pencils should be cut almost to a point, in 
the same manner as the velvet scrubs. Except for 
very large pieces, the former are preferable to the 
latter, being sufficiently strong to force the colour 
into the velvet, without ibjurin^ the foil. 

The subject being chosen, it will be requisite 
for those who are not proficient, to trace in the 
same by attaching it to the velvet, and holding both 
agsnnst a window, making a neat and faint outline 
with a black lead pencil; but as velvet does not ad- 
mit the same correcticn as paper, great care must 
be taken at first to obuin a correct outline, by 
tracing the subject with any smooth round point; 
the impression thus will also be left on the vel- 
vet. 

Dilute the colours with alumini, except the pink 
dye, carmine, and lake; with those use lemon 
juice, particularly the pink dye, which is prefera- 
ble to any other colour for the red rose. 

7n diluting the colours make them of a creamy 
consistence; in the same manner prepare in sau- 
cers the requisite compounds from the primitive 
colours. 

The a»9iette rouge is an exception to this direc- 
tion. With a fitch and lemon juice wash some of 
it from the saucer into smaUer ones, in shades 
from the faintest tinge to the deepest hue of the 
rose. 

Lay in the drawing with the faintest colouring. 
By this means the de'Jgn will be seen at one view, 
and so correct anr little inaccuracy by the subse- 
quent shades. Observe in this stage to rub the 
colour well into the velvet with the scrubs or large 
fitcher, then let the work dry, and if the velvet is 
not well saturated with the colour, repeat the ope- 
ration, but by no means in this stage attempt a 
grei^t depth of colouring. 

Proceed with the shadows, lay them with a fitch 
forming the flowers, or any other subject, as accu- 
rately as possible, softening off the edges of the 
shadows when necessary, according to the size of 
tlie design, either with a scrub or fitch, before Uie 
work gets too dry. 

Before proceeding any further, the drawing 
should be well examined ; the shadows deepened 
and the light heightened as they maj require; cor- 
rect tlie whole, and add the finishing tints; then 
vein the leaves. 

For large flowers, especially the rose, damp the 

back of the velvet moderately to assist the colour^ 

^ ' ing through; wherever there is a large surface to 

oe covered, this mode will be foun<l advantageous. 

Towards the extremities of the design and form- 
ing any part oi the outline, do not let tlie fitch be 



too full of colour, but rather diyer than the othec 
parts; attention to this point will preserve tl»e 
drawing perfectly neat and correct 

Be careful that the scrubs and fitches be kepi 
perfectly dean, otherwise they will injure the bnV- 
liancy of the drawing, a fault it wiu be in some 
eases impossible to correct on velvet 

Have always ready some clean fitches to take off 
any supei^abundance of colour, also for blending 
ttie colour while w^ 

Th paint on mlks, oatiuB^ &c, 

AVhen the outline is made, lay on a wash of isin« 
glass with care, to take away the glare of the satin, 
otherwise the colours will not work freely. Mek 
the isinglass thin in vety clear water, over the fire, 
otherwise it will discolour the satin, and spoil the 
colours. 

The lights are to be made by a small tincture of 
the colour of the yitended flower, mixed witli the 
flake white, so as just to make a degree from the 
colour of the satin; if white, or of any other colour, 
to be mixed proportionably to the colour of i*ie 
flower, if a blue flower, use a very small quai*iay 
of bice or verditer with the white, using less of n 
as the shades grow darker; and in the most dark, 
use indigo alone, it being by that time rendered 
opaque enough; but take care not to lay the colours 
on too thick, otherwise they will crack. A little 
white sugar-candy will be found necessary, when 
mixed with the gum water, as a preventive tc 
cracking. If a flower happens to be of so deep a 
colour as not to aJmit of any pure white in tlie 
lightest of the parts, a sort of priming of white 
should be laid on; after which, when dry, begic 
with the ground-colour of the flower, and proceed 
gradually with the shades, with any selected ex- 
amples, peculiarly chosen firom natur*?, for that 
pui'pose. 



UTHOGRAPHY. 

To -write and engrave upon tkme. 

The stones should be of a calcareous natnr% 
pure, hard, and of a fine grain. They must imbibe 
both moisture and grease with equal avidity. Tlie 
chalk is a composition of gfease, wax, shell-lae, 
soap, and black. The lithographic ink is com- 
posed of the same vaater'als, but rather softer. 

The stone must be rubbed down with fine sand, 
to a perfect level, after which it is ready to receive 
the cirawingf a weak solution of nitric acid should 
be thrown over the stone. This operation will 
slightly corrode its surface, and dispose it to im- 
bibe moisture, with more facility. While tlie 
stone is still wet, a cylinder of about three inches 
in diameter, Mid covered with common printer's 
ink, should be rolled over the whole surface of the 
stone. While tliie wet part refuses to take the ink, 
the chalk, being greasy, will take a portion of it 
from the roller. The stone is then ready for 
printing. 

The press consists of a box drawn by a wheels 
under a wooden scraper, pressing on it witli great 
power. After the first impression, the stone musi 
be wetted afresh, again rolled over with the cylin- 
der, drawn under the scraper, and so on. 

The same process is employed for ink drawings, 
except that the solution oS aqua-fortis must be 
stronger, and the printing ink stifTer. 

Imitations of wood cuts are produced bv coTet 
ing the stone with lithographic ink, and scribing 
out the intended lights. As the finer touches may 
be added wiUi a hair pencil, prints far superior to 
wood outs may be obtained, but the chief odvan 
tage of wood cuts, that of printing them at' the 
same time with the text of tlie book, is lost. 
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CngraviDg upon stone is performed hf polish- 
ing the stone, and coTering it with a thin ccftting 
of jram and bUek. 

The part intended for the drawing mast be 
■craped out, and when finished, of course, it ap- 
pears white. In^ead of black. The thicker lines, 
as ill copper, must be out deeper, and when the 
whole IS finib!ked, the stone should be rubbed with 
linseed oil, which not being able to penetrate the 
•oating of gum, will only touch the stone, where 
It Is scraped away. ' 

lAXurent*8 new method of drawing in wttme. 
Take the outline of the original design upon 
transparent paper, hj tracing all the lines of the 
ori|^inal with a dry point; the outline is then glued 
b]r Its ed|^s on a board, and there is spread over it, 
with a piece of fine linen, a tolerably hard paste, 
formed of lithographic ink, dissolved in essence of 
turpentine. The outline is ti^n rubbed hard with 
a piece of clean linen, until the linen ceases to 
bave a black tint The outline is then transferred 
to the stone by means of the press, placin^f in a 
vertical paper press the stone and ttie outline in I 
eontact, laying upon the latter five and twenty 
sheets of paper, wetted in water with some solu- 
tion of calcined muriate of lime. Upon these last I 
sheets are placed large plates of paper,' about an I 
inch thick, to prevent injury from a thick and 
straight plank, which is to be laid over them. 
Pressure is now applied for one hour, when the I 
outline will be found adhering to the stone. The 
paper is to be removed by hot water and the de- 
sini will be left on the stone, which is now wash-, 
ea with cold water till no trace of the paper re- 
mains. 

Theiwrd and BltdnaHe's Hthograpfuc inSe, 
Soap one-fourth; mutton suet one-naif; yellow 
wax one part; mastic in tears one-half, and as 
much lamp black as necessary. 
Tfvree digerent methods of printing from stone. 
In the chemical printing office at Vienna, three 
different methods are employed, but that termed 
in relief is most frequently used. This is the 
general mode of printing music. 

The second method is Uie sunk, which is pre- 
ferred for prints. 

The third method is the fiat, that is, neither 
raised nor sunk. This is useful for imitating 
drawings, particularly where the impression is in- 
tended to resemble crayons. For printing and 
engraving in this method, a block of marble is 
-employed, or any other calcareous stone that is 
easily corroded, and will take a good polish. It 
should be two inches and a half thick, and of a 
size proportioned to the purpose for which it is 
intenaed. A close texture is considered as advaa- 
ti^;eott^ When the stone is well polished and 
dry, the first step is to trace the drawing, notes, 
or letersto be printed with a pencil; the design 
«a not very conspicuous, but it is rendered so by 
passine over the strokes of the pencil apaiticuhur 
ink, of which a great secret is made. Triis ink is 
made of a solution of lac in potash, coloured with 
the soot from burning wax, and appears to be the 
most suitable black for the purpose. When the 
design has been gone over with this ink, it is left 
to dry about two hours. After it is dry, nitric acid, 
more or less diluted, according to the degree ox 
relief desired, is poured on the stone, which cor- 
rodes every part of it, except when defended bv 
the^esinous ink. The block being washed with 
water, ink, similar to tliat commonly used for 
printing, is distributed over il by printer's balls; 
a sheet of paper disposed on a frame is laid on it, 
snd this is pressed down by means of a copper 
ri>ller or copper press. 

The sunk or chalk method* differa from that 



termed relief, onl^r in having stoce moah more 
corroded by tne nitric acid. In the flat method, 
less nitric acid is used. It is not to be supposed 
that the surface is quite plain in this way, but the 
lines are very little nused so that they can scarcely 
be perceived to stand above the grouud, tut by the 
finger. 

Procen far prinHrig detigno -with porcelain piaiea. 
Lithography offers to draughtsmen die meana 
of multiplying original desi^s at pleasure; but it 
cari'ies with it great difficulties for the impression. 
If the stones are defective, if the workman is not 
clever and has not had long experience, the de* 
signs are speedily impaired. It is then generally 
to be wished, that lithography might be rendered 
more simple, that the traits may not grow larger, 
and that it may be easy to clean the parts of the 
stone not occupied by the drawing. M. Langloit^ 
porcelain manufacturer at JBayeux, has discovered 
a peculiar composition which gives him the me- 
thod of tracing with the pencil, and of fixing by a 
second dressing, designs on the porcelain plates 
covered with enamel, and of rendering the traitj 
sufficiently rough to retain the ink in the impres* 
sion, whilst the enamel is washed that surrounds 
them. By this method proofs may be multiplied 
to infinity, without impairing; the designs, and 
traits extremely sharp, fine grams, and even smooth 
tints may- be obtained. 

To apply Hthoeraphy to toood engraving. 

The rtone should be covered witii a fat varnish, 
which, may easily be removed with an engraver's 
point. Then let the stone be hollowed out or btt, 
as copper is done, with aqua fortis, so as to pro- 
duce, however, a contrary effect, for the traces of 
the design, instead of being hollow, are here in re- 
lief. The traces should be afterwards worked up 
and repaired, and the hollow- part dug stiL deeper, 
so as to be out of the reach^of the printer's ball. 
In this state, the stone will resemble an engraving 
on wood, and may, in case of necessity, answer 
the same purpose,' but it would not have the same 
solidity. It may be used, however, as a mati'ix 
for casting metal plates, presenting the adverse of 
the impression, and with the relief being now hol- 
low, may themselves serve to cast new matrixes, 
in every respect similar to the stone. By this 
means, an endless number of impressions may be 
taken, because ttie materials themselves may be 
multiplied. 

The invention is of advantage, not only for vig- 
nettes and figures to be inserted in the text, but 
also for imitating exactly Turkish or Chinese cha- 
racters, &C, It may also be applied to printing of 
paper. 

To make lithographic pencHt, 

Mix the following ingredients: 

Soap 3 ounces, tulow 2 ounces, wax 1 ounce. 

When melted smootli, add a sufficient quantity 
of lamp black, and pour it into moulds. 
To take impreoaions on paper from deaigna made 
in atone. 

The stone should be close grained, and the 
drawing or writing should be made with a yen 
dipped m ink, formed of a solution of lac, in leys 
of pure soda, to which some soap and lamp black 
shoqld be added, for colouring. Leave it to har- 
den for a few days ; then take impressions in the 
following manner: Dip the sur&ce in water, then 
oab it with printer's ink and printer's balls. The 
ink will stick to the design and not to the stone, 
and the impressions may be taken with wet paper, 
by a rolling or screw press, in the ordinary way. 
Several hundred copies may be taken from the 
same design, in this simple manner. 

Cheap aubatitutewr Uthogi^af. hie atone. 

Paste-bcwrd, or card paper, covered with an acw 
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glllo-caleareoas mlztiife, nas seen emplojed with 
complete 'success, and effects a great saving. The 
material is to be reduced to a powder, and laid on 
vet; it sets, of course, imraeaiatelr, and may be 
applied to a more substantial article than p«per, 
and upon a more extensive scale than the inventor 
Aas yet carried it ta . This coating receives the 
Jbk or crayon in the same way that the stone does^ 
and ftimishes impressions precisely in the same 
manner. 



TO PA£NT AND STAIN CLASS AND POR- 
CELAIN. 

To paint upon glass is an art which has gcne^ 
rally appeared dimcnlt; yet there is no I'epresen- 
tation i«ore elegant than that of a me^zotihto paint- 
ed in this manner, for it gives all the softness thsit 
can be desired in a picture, and is easy to work, 
as thei'e are no outlines to draw, nrn: any shades to 
make. • 

The prints are those done in rtteczotinto: for 
their shades being rubbed down on the glass, tht; 
several lines, which represent the shady part of any 
common print, are by this means blondetl together, 
and appear as soft and united as in any drawing Of 
Iddian ink. 

Provide such mezzotintos as are wanted; cut off 
the margin; then get a piece of fine crown glass, 
the size of the print, and as flat and free Irom knots 
and scratches as possible; clean the glass, and lay 
some Venice turpentine, quite thin and smooth, on 
one side, with a brush of hos's hair. Lay the print 
flat in water, and let it remam on the surface till it 
sinks, it is then enough; take it carefully out, and 
dab it between some papers, that no water may be 
seen, yet so as to be oamp. 

Next lay the damp print with its face uppermost 
upon a flat table; then hold the glass over it, with- 
out toudiing the turpentine, till it is exactJy even 
with the pnnt, let it fall gently on it. Pres6 the 
glass down carefully with the fin^rs in several 
parts, so that the turpentine may stick to the print; 
after which take it up, then holdihg the glass to- 
wards you, press the prints with the hngers, from 
the centra towards the edges, till no blisters re- 
main. 

When this is done, wet the back of the paint with 
a sponge, till the paper will rub off with the fingers; 
then rub it gently, and the white paper will roll off, 
leaving the impression only upon the glass; then 
let it di*y, and, with a camel's nair pencil, dipped 
in oil of turpentine, wet it all over, and it will be 
peri*ectly transparent and fit for painting. 
Improved method. 

The first thing to be done^ in order to paint, or 
stain glass in the modem way, is to design, and 
even colour the whole subject on 'paper. Then 
choose such pieces of glass as are dear, even,, and 
smooth, and proper to receive the several parts. 
Proceed to distribute the design itself, or the pa- 
per it is drawn on, into pieces suitable to those of 
the glass; always taking care that the glasses may 
join in the contours of the figures, and the folds of 
the draperies; that the carnations and other finer 
parts may not be impaired by the lead with which 
the pieces are to be joined together. I'he distri- 
liution being made, mark all the glasses, as well 
as papers, that th^ may be known again: which 
done, applyevery partof the design upon the glasp 
intended for it; and eo^iy or transfer the design 
upon this glass with tlie black colour diluted in 
gum-water, by tracing and following all the lines 
'9nd strokes that appear through the glass, with the 
point of a penciL 

When Uiese strokes are well dried, which will 



be in about two days; (the work being only is 
black and white,) givb it a slight wash over with 
urine, gum-arabic, and a little black; and repeat 
this several timea, according as the shades are de- 
sired to be heightened, with this precaution, nev^ 
to applya new wash till the former is suflSoiently 
dried. This done, the lights and risings are given 
b^r rubbing off the colour in the. respective places 
with a w o<MleD "pok^ or bjr the handle of the pencil. 

The Goloura tare used witli gum-water, tlie same 
as in painting in miniature, taking care to scp\ilj 
there lightly, for f^ar Of efliicing tne outlines of 
the design; or even, for the greater security, to 
apply them on the other side; especially yellow, 
whidi is vety pernicious to the other colours, br 
blending therewith. And here too, as in pieces of 
black and white, ;tarticular regard must always he 
had not to lay colour on colour, till such time as 
the former is well dried. 

When the painting of all the pieces is finished, 
they are carried to the furnace to anneal, or to bake 
tlie colours. 

Colovn broper to paint -wUh upon glatt. 

The seyeral soits oi colours, cround in oil tor 
this purpose, may be had at all the capital colour 
shops, &C. ^ 

W'Wte*.— Flake white, podium. 

jS/acX».— Larap-l)lack, ivory-black. 

BronatiB. — Spanish brawn, umber, spruce ochre, 
Dutch pink, orpiment 

JBlues, — Blue bice, Prussian blue. 

JReda. — ^Rose pink, vermilion, red lead, Indian 
red, lake cinnabar. 

YeUxnos. — ^English pink, masticot, English ochre, 
Saunders blue, smalt. 

Greerw, — Verdigris, terra vert, verditer. 

The ultramarine for blue, and the carmine for 
red, ai*e rather to be bought in powders, as in that 
state they are less apt to dry; and as the least tint 
of these will give the pictui'e a cast, mix up what 
is wanted for present use with a di'op or two of nut 
oil upon the pallet with the pallet-knife. 

To get the colour out, prick a hole at the bottom 
of each bladder, and press it till there is enough 
upon the pallet for us(.. 

Then lay a sheet of white paper on the table, 
and taking the picture in the h.ft hand, with the 
turpentine side next you, hold it sloping, (the bot- 
tom resting on the white paper), and ail outlines 
and tints of the prints will oe seen on the glass} 
and nothing remains but to lay on the colours pro- 
per for the difierent parts, as follow:-—. 
To use the colours. 

As the lights and shades of the picture open, lay 
the lighter colours first on the lighter parts of the 
print, and) the dai'ker over the shaded paits; and 
havina^ laid on the brighter colours, it is not mate- 
rial if the darker sorts are laid a little over them; 
for the first coloui* will hide those laid on after- 
ward s. For example:-- 

Meas. — Lay on the first red lead, and shade with 
lake or carmine. 

Yellows,— 'The lightest yellow may be laid on 
first, and shaded with Dutch pink. 

Blues. — Blue bice, or ultramarine, used for the 
lights, may be shaded with indigo. 

Greens. — Lay on verdigris first, and then a mix- 
ture of t^iat and Dutch pink. This green maj be 
lightened by an addition of Dutch^ink. 

^Vhen any of these are too strongi tliey may be 
lightened, by mixing white vith them upo^ the 
pullet; or darken them as much as required by 
mixing them with a deeper shade of the same eo- 
lour. 

The colours roost not be laid on too thick; but 
if troublesome^ thin them before using tliem, wiU< 
a little turpentine oiL 
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Take oare to hate a pencil for eaoh polonr, and 
never use that which has been used for green with 
V^j other colour, without first washing it well with 
lurpentine oil, as tliat colour is apt to appear pre- 
dominant when the colours are dry. 

Wash all the pencils, after using, ki torpentioe 
ml. 

The glass, when painted, must stand three or 
four days free from dust, before it is framed. 
To draw on glasn^ 

Grind lamp-black with gum water and some 
eommon salt With a pen or hair pencil, draw 
the design on the elass, and afWwards shade and 
' (Munt it with any ofthe following compositions. 
Colour for grounds on glas9. 
^ Take iron filings and Dutch yellow beads, equal 
IMurts. if a little red cast is wanted, add a little 
copper filings. With a steel muller grind these 
together, on a thick and strong copper plate, or on 
porphyry. Then add a little gum arable, borax, 
common salt, and clear water. Mix these with a 
little fluid, and put the composition in a phial for 
use. 

When it iS'to be used there is nothing to do but, 
with a hair pencil, to lay it ouite flat on the design 
drawn the day before; and, having left this to dry 
also for anotyr day, with the quill of a turkey, the 
nib unsplit, heighten the lights in the same manner 
as with crayons on blue paper. Whenever there 
are more coats of the above composition put one 
apon another, the shade will naiarally be stronger; 
aod, when this is finished, lay the colours for gar- 
ments and complexions. , 
T\} prepare lakejbr gla99. 

Grind the lake with water impregnated with gum 
and salt:^ then wake use of it with the brush. The 
ihadmg is operated by laying a double, treble, or 
more coats of the colour, where it is wanted 
darker. 

Bhte purple fir the tame. — Make a compound of 
lake and indigo, ground together with gum and 
aalt water; ana use it as directed in the preceding 
article. 

Grwn, — Mix with a proportionable quantity of 
gamboge, ground together as above* 

TelUnp. — Grind gamboge with salt water only. 

ffVttte.— Heightei;! much the white parts with a 
pen. 

To tranrfer engrarmngs on ^last. 
^ Metallic colours prepared and mixed with fat 
oil are applied to the stamp on the engraved brass. 
Wipe witn the baud in the manner of the printers 
of coloured plates; take a proof oil a sheet of silver 
paper, which is immediately transferred on the ta- 
blet of glass destined to be painted, being cai^eful 
to turn the coloured side against the glass; it ad- 
heres to it, and as soon as the copy is quite dry, 
take ofi'the superfluous paper by washing it with a 
•ponge; there will remain only the colour trans- 
ferred to the glass; it is fixed by passing the glass 
through the ovens. 

Tlte basis of all the colours employed in painting 
on elass are oxidated metallic substances. 

hx painting on glass it is necessary tliat the mat- 
ter should be vety transparent 
To prepare meiaJhc calces^ and precipitatea of 

A solution of gold in aqua-regia, which is evapo- 
rated to dryness, leaves a cu-x of ^old, which is 
used for ^lass, enamel, and porcelain gilding; or 
by precipitating the solution with green vitriol dis- 
solved in water, with copper, or perhaps all the 
metals a similar calx is produced. This calx is 
mixed with some essential oil, as oil of spike, and 
calcined borax, and the whole made to adhere to 
the aitrface of the glass, by a solution of gum ara- 



bic It is then appKc d ^rith a fine pencil, and bunit 
in under a muffle. 

7b prepare oxide of cobalt. 
When regulus of cobalt is exposed to a moderate 
fire in the open air, it calcines, and is reduced to a 
blackish powder. 

This calx vitrifies with vitrifialile matters, and 
forms beautiful blue glasses. Cobalt is, at pre- 
sent, the on\y substance known which has tlie pro* 
perty of furnishing a vary fine blue, that is not 
changed by the most intense heat 
To prepare zaffre. 

Zaffre is the oxide of cobalt, for paintitig potterf 
ware and porceUin of a blue colour. Break the 
cobalt with hammers into pieces about the size of 
a' hen's egg: and the stony involucrum, with such 
other heterogeneous matters as are distinguish- 
able, separate as much as possible. Pound the 
chosen mineral in stamping-mills, and sift it 
through brass wire sieves. Wash off the lighter 
pails by water, and afterwards put.it into a large 
flat-bottomed arched furnace, resembling a bakin^^ 
oven, wltere the «^ame of the wood reverberates 
upon the ore \ which stir occasionally, and turn 
with lon^-handled iron hooks, or rakes; and the 
pix>cess 18 to be continued till its fumes cease. 
The oven or fiirnace terminates by a long horizon- 
tal gallery, which serves for a chimney; in which 
the arsenic, naturally mixed with the ore, sub- 
limes. If tlie ore contains a little bismuth, as this 
semi-metal is very fusible, collect it at the bottom 
of tlie furnace. The cobalt remains in the state 
of a dark grey oxide and is called zaffre. Thia 
operation is continued four, or even nine hours, 
according to the quality of the ore. The roasted 
ore being taken out from the furnace, such parts aa 
are concreted into lumps, pound and sift afresh. 
Zaflre, \u commerce, is never pure, being mixed 
with two or rather three parts of powdered flints, 
Ajproper quantity of the best sort of these, atUi 
being Ignited in a furnace, are to be thrown into 
water, to render them liable, and more easily re- 
duced to powder; which, being sifted, is mixed with 
the zaffre, according to the before-mentioned dose; 
and the mixture is put into casks, after being moists 
ened with water. This oxide, fused with tjiree 
parts of sand^ and one of potass, forms a blue glass 
wliich, when pounded, sifted, and ground in mills, 
(included in large casks^, forms smaH. 

The blue of zaffre is tne most solid and fixed of 
all the'colours employed in vitrification, it suffers 
no change from the most violent fire. It is suc- 
cessfully employed to give shades of blue to ena- 
mels, and to crystal glasses made in imitation of 
opaque and transparent precious stones, as the lapis 
lazuli, the tuix^uoise, tlie sapphire and others. 
Purple precipitate of Cassius, 

Dissolve some pure gold in nilro-muriatic acid, 
add either acid, or metal, until saturation takes 
place. Now dissolve some pure tin in the same 
Kind of acid; observe the ss^i^ae point of saturation 
as with the gold; and pour it into the solution of 
gold. A purple powder 'will be precipitated^ 
which must be collected and washed in distilled 
water. 

This beautiful purple colour, as before mention* 
ed, is extremely useiul to enamellers, and to glass 
stainers. 

When brought into fusion with a clear transpa- 
rent glass, it tinges it of a purple, red, or violet 
colour. Hence the method of making false rubies 
and garnets. 

To paint coloured drainngs on glass. 

This art is exercised two ways. 1, Plates of 
stained glass are cut into the shape of figures, and 
joined by leaden outlines. On these plates, a 
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■ha^ng IB ftftenrards tneed hj tbe painter, vhieh 
ffives ^tures to the fsvit^ and folds to the drapery. 
8. Yitrifiable eolonrs are attached to plates (tf vhite 
rian, which are afterwards placed in the oven, and 
ttras converted into a transparent enamelling. The 
ftrtt sort is cheaper, but the shading wears off, by 
ttie insensible corro.Mon of the atmosphere. vThe 
second sort defies ererr accident except fracture, 
but the colour of the ^^ures suffers in the oven. 
For small objects, the first sort, and for large ob- 
jects, the second, as far as art is concenied, seems 
best adapted. 

To paint or ottdn glaoo black. 

The colours used in painting or staining ^lass 
are very different from those us^ in painting either 
in water or oil colours. 

For black, take scales of iron, 1 oz. scales of 
eopper, 1 oz. jet, half oz. Reduce them to pow- 
der, and mix them. 

To famt or stain gUuo blue. 

Take fine white sand, twclre ounces, zaffire and 
minium, each three ounces; reduce them to a fine 
powder in a bell metal mortar, then )>ut the pow- 
der into a veij strong crucible, cover it and lute it 
well, and, being drj, calcine it over a quick fire 
for an hour; take out the matter and pound it: then 
to sixteen ounces of this powder, add fourteen of 
nitre powder; mix them well, and put them into 
the crucible again: cover and lute it, and calcine it 
for two hours on a very strong fire. 

To paint gUut caimalion. 

Take red chalk, 8 oz. iron scales, and litharge 
of silver, each 2 oz. gum arabic, half oz. Dissolve 
in water; grind altogether for half an hour till stiff", 
then put the compound in a glass, and stir it well, 
and let it stand for 14 days. 

G'Y^n.— Take red lead, 1 lb. scales of copper, 
1 lb. and flint, 5 lbs. Divide them into three parts, 
and add lo them as much nitrate of potass; put 
them int( a crucible, and melt them bv a Uron? 
fire; and when the mass is cold, powder it, and 
grind it on a slab of porphyry. 

Gold colour, — ^Take silver, 1 oz. antimony, half 
oz. Melt them in a crucible, then pound the mass 
to powder, and grind it on a copper plate; add to 
it, yellow ocltre, or brick-dust calcined again, 15 
ounces, and srind them well together with water. 

Purhle. — ^I'ake minium, 1 lb. brown stone, 1 lb. 
white flint, 5 lbs. Divide them into three parts, 
and add to them as much nitrate of potass y one 
of the parts; calcine, melt, and grind the compound. 

JHea. — ^Take jet, 4 oz. litharge of silver, 2 oz. 
red chalk, 1 oz. Powder them fine, and mix them. 

fF/tfte.-— Take jet, 2 parts, white flint, ground 
on a elass very fine, 1 part Mix them. 

Teuoro. — ^lake Spanish brown, 10 parts, silver- 
leaf, 1 part, antittiony, half part Put all into a 
crucible, and oJcine them welL 



rO COLOUR PAPER HANGINGS. 

rhere are three methods of effecting this. The 
first by printing the colours; the second by using; 
the stencil; and the third by laying them on with 
a pencil, as in other kinds of painting. 
Printing the colottro. 

When the colours are laid on, the impression is 
made by wooden prints, which are cut in such a 
manner that the figure to be expressed is made to 
project from the surface, by cutting away all ti.e 
other part, and this being charged with lt.r colours 
properly tempered (by letting it gently, down on 
the Mock on which the colour is previously spread,] 
conveys it to the ground of the paper, on which it 
IS made to fall forcibly by means of its weight, and 
or the effort of the arm sf the person who uses the 



print. There must be as roanj aeparate prints as 
.there are colours to be printed. 
Stencilling, 

The manner of otetidUing the colours is this: 
The figure, which all the parts of any particular 
colour make in the uesign to be painted, is to be 
cut out in apiece of tinned iron, thin leather, or oil- 
cloth; these pieces are called stencils; and being 
laid flat on the sheets of paper to be printed, spread 
on a table or floor, are to be rubbed over witn the 
colour, properly tempered, by means of a large 
brush. The colour passing over the whole, is coin 
sequently spread on those parts of the paper whers 
the tin, cloth, or leather is cut awaj, and give the 
same effect as if laid on by a print. This is, never> 
theless, only practicable in parts where there are 
only detached masses or spots of colours; for where 
there are small continued lines, or parts that rur 
one into another, it is difficult to preserve the con- 
nexion or continuity of the parts of the cloth, or tc 
keep the smaller comers close down to the paper 
therefore in such eases prints are preferable. 
Pencilling. 

Pencilling is only used4n the ease of nicer work, 
such as the better imitations of India paper. It is 
performed in the same manner as other paintings 
in water or varnish. It is sometime^sed only to 
fill the outlines already forn>ed by printing, where 
the price of the colour, or the exactness of tbe 
manner in which it is required to be laid on, ren- 
der the stencilling, or printinp^, less proper; at 
other times, it is used for forming or delineating 
some parts of the design, where a spirit of free- 
dom and variety, not to be had in printed outlines, 
are desirable in the work. 

To make flock paper hangings. 

The paper designed for receiving the flock, is 
first prepared with a varnish ground with ^ome 
proper colour, or br that of the paper itself. It is 
frequently practisecl to print some Mosaic, or other 
small running figure in colours, on the ground, be- 
fore the flock be laid on; and it may be done with 
any pigment of the colour desired, tempered with 
vaniish, and laid on by a print cut correspondent! v 
tc that end. The method of laying on the flock is 
lliis: a wooden print being cut, as above described, 
for laying on the colour in such a manner that the 
part of the design which is intended for the flock 
may project beyond the rest of the surface, the 
varnish is put on a block covered with leather, or 
oil-cloth, and the print is to be used also in the 
same manner, to lay the vaniish on all the parts 
where the flock is to be fixed. 

The sheet thus prepared by the varnished im- 
pression, is then to be removed to another block, 
or table, and to be strewed over with flock, which 
is afterwards to be gently compressed by a board, 
or some other flat body, to make the varnish take 
the better hold of A: and then the sheet is to be 
hung on a frame till the varnish be perfectly diy; 
at which time the superfluous parts of flOek are to 
be brushed off" by a soil camel's hair brush, and th« 
proper flock will be found to adhere in a verr 
strong manner. Thb method of preparing the flock 
is by cutting woollen rags or pieces of cloth, with 
the hand, by means of a large bill or chopping 
knife; or by mctans of a machine worked by a horse« 
mill. 



TO COLOUR MARBLE. 

This is a nice art, and, in order to succeed in it, 
the nieces of marble on wliich the experiments are 
tried, must be well polished, and free from the 
least spot or vein. T\\e harder thes marble is, th» 
better it will bear the heat necessary »« the opers« 
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•Tii; therefore alabaster, and the common loft 
» hite marble, are Tery improper fot performing 
J&ese operations upon. 

JippUcaUan nfhecU. 

Heat is always necessary Tor opening the pores 
of marble, so as to render it fit to receive the co- 
lours; but the marble must never be made red-hot; 
for then the texture of it is injured, and the colours 
are burnt, and lose their beauty. Too small a de- 
gree of heat is as bad as too g^reat; for, in this case, 
tnough the marble receives the colour, it will not 
be fixed in it, nor strike deep enough. The pro- 
per degree is that which, without making the mar- 
ule red, will make the liquor boil upon its surface. 
Menatrvunu to strike in the colours. 

These must be varied according to the nature of 
the colour to be used. A lixivmm made with 
horse's or dog*s urine, with four parts of quick 
Lime, and one of pot-ashes, is excellent for some 
coJoui-s; common ley of wood-ashes is very good 
for otiiers; for some, spirit of wine is best; and 
lastly, for others, oily liquors, or common white 
wine. 

Colours. 

The colours which have been found to succeed 
best with the peculiar menstruums are these: stone- 
blue dissolved in six times tlie quantity of spirit of 
wine, or of the vinous lixivium, and litmus dissolv- 
ed in common ley of wood-ashes. An extract of 
saffi-on, and that colour made of buckthorn berries, 
and called sap-green, both succeed well when dis- 
solved in wine ahd quicklime. Vermilion, and a 
very fine powder of cochineal, also succeed very 
well in the same liquors. Dragon's blood succeecls 
in spirit of wine, as does also a tincture of logwood 
in the same spirit Alkanet-root gives a fine colour; 
hut the only menstruum to be used with it is the 
cal of turpentine. 

Ihy and unmixed colours. 

Besides these mixtures, there are other colours 
which roust be laid on dry and unmixed: viz. dra>- 
eon's blood of the finest kind, for a reds gamboge 
for a yellow f green wax, for a green; common 
brimstone, pitch, and turpentine, for a brown co- 
lour. The marble for these experiments must be 
road? considerabl^r hot, and then the colours are to 
be rubbed on dry in the lump. 

To gwe a fine ^old colour. 

Take crude sal ammoniac, white vitriol, and 
verdigi-i s, of each equal quantities. Mix the whole 
. thoroughly in fine powcfer. 

To stain marble red or veUow, 

The staining of marble to all degrees of red or 
yellow, by solutions of dragon's blood or gamboge, 
may be done by reducing these ^ms to powder, 
and grinding them with the spirit of wine in a 
class mortar; But, for smaller attempts, no me- 
Ukoi\ is so good as the mixing a little of either of 



those powders with spirit of wini* in .« silver spoon, 
and holding it over burning charcoal. By this 
means a fine tincture will be extracted: and with a 
pencil dipped in this, the finest traces may be made 
on the marble while cold; which, on the heating of 
it afterwards, either 06 sand, or in a baker's oven, 
will all sink veiy deep, and remain perfectly dis- 
tinct on tlie stone. It is very easy to make the 
ground colour of the marble red or yellow b} this 
mo4e, and leave white veins in it This is to be 
done by covering the places when^ the whiteness ii 
to remain with some white paint, or even with two 
or thi'ee doubles only of paper; either of which 
will prevent the colour from pern trating. 
To ffvve a blue colow\ 

Dissolve turnsole in lixivium, in lime and urine, 
or in the volatile spirit of ui'ine; but a better blue, 
and used in an easier manner, is furni sited by the 
Canary turnsole. This is only to be dissolved in 
water, and drawn on the place with a pencil: it pene- 
trates very deeply into ttie marble; and the colour 
may be increased, by drawing the pencil wetted 
afresh several times over the same lines. This 
colour is subject to spread and .diffuse itself irre- 
gularly; but it may be kept in regular bounds, by 
circumscribing its lines with beds of wax, or any 
such substance. It should always be laid on cold, 
and no heat given afterwards to the imarble. 

To f/repar^ brimttone in imitation ofmaHtle. 

Provide a flat and smootli piece of*^ marble; on 
this make a border or wall, to encompass either a 
square or oval table, which may be done either 
with wix or clay. Then hanng several sorts of 
colours, as white lead, vermilion, lake, orpimeot 
masticot, smalt, Prussian blue, he. melt on a slow 
fire some brimstone in several glazed pipkins; put 
one particular sort of colour into each, and stir it 
well together; then having before oiled the marble 
all over within the wall with one colour, quickly 
drop spots upon it of larger and less size; after 
this, take another colour and do as before, and so 
on till tlie stone is covered with spots of all the co- 
lonrs designed to be used. When this is done, 
consider next what colour the mass or ground of 
the table is to be; if of a grey colour, then take fine 
sifted ashes, and mix it up with melted brimstone; 
or if red, with English red ochre; if white, with 
white lead; if black, with lamp or ivory $lack. 
The brimstone for the ground must be pretty hot, 
that |lie coloured drops on the stone may unite 
and incorporate with it When the ground is 
poured even all over, next, if necessary, put a thin 
wainscot board upon it: this must be done while 
the brimstone is hot, making also the board hot, 
which ought to be thoroughly dry, in order to 
cause the brimstone to stick better to it. When 
the whole is cold, take it up, and polish it with a 
cloth and oil, and it will look very beautiful 
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IMie art of enamelling consists in the applica- 
. tion of a smooth coating of vitrified matter to a 
bright polished metallic surface. It is, therefore, 
a kmd of vamisli made of glass, and melted upon 
the substance to which it is applied, affording a 
fine uniform ground for an infinite variety o^* orna- 
ments wliieli m*'' also fixeti on by heat 



The only metals that are enamelled ar^ gold aao 
cop])er; and with the Irvtler the opaque enamels 
^onlv are used. Where the *^namel is transparent 
and coloured, the metal chotien should not onN 
liave its surface unalterable when fully red-hot. 
but also be in no degree chemically altered by the 
close contact of melted glass, containing an abuu 
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(bace of some kind of meUllio oklde. This is the 
•hief reason vkHy eoloiu'ed ciiaraelling^ on silver is 
impractieabLe, ttiouprh Ihe briUiaiicy af its surface 
is not impaired by mere heat; forifaii enamel, maiie 
yellow by nxide of letul or antimony, be laid on 
tne surface of bright silver, and be Lept melted on 
It for a certain time, the silver and the enamel act 
on each other so powerfully, that the colour soon 
changes from a yellow to^an orange, an(f lastly to a 
llrtv olive. Copper is equally* wtered by the «jo- 
bured enamels, so that gnlil is the only metal 
which can bear the long contact of the colom<ted 
glass at afuU red heat wiUkout being altered by them. 
To entuTiel (Sal platei, 

A piece of thin sheet cop^T, hammered to the 
requisite convexity, is first accurately cut out, a 
hole di illed in the middle for the axis of the hand% 
and both the surfaces made perfectly bright with 
A brush. A small rim is tlien made round the cir- 
cumference, witli a thin brass band rising a little 
above the level, and a similar rim round (he mar- 
gin of the central hole. The use of tliese is to 
9oufine the enamel when in fusion, and to keep 
the edge^ of the plate quite neat and even. The 
substance of ^the enamel is a fine white opaque 
|;lass; this is bought in lump by the enamellers, and 
IS first broken down with a hammer, then ground 
to a powder sufficiently fine, with some water, in 
an agate mortar; the sujierfluous water bein^ then 
poured off, the pulverized enamel remains of about 
the consistence of wetted sand, and is spread very 
ereuly over the surface of the cuppeq>late. In 
most enamellings, and especially ox\ this, it is ne- 
cessary also to counter-enamel tlie under concave . 
surface of the copperplate, to prevent its being 
drawn oct of its true shape by the UDequs^ shrink- 
ing of the metal and enamel, on cooling. For 
this kind of work, the countei^enamel is only about 
half the thickness on the concave, as on the convex 
side. For flat plates, the thickness is the same on 
both sides. 

The plate, covered with the moist enamel pow- 
der, is warmed and thoroughly dried, then gently 
set upon a thin earthen ring, that supports it only 
by touching the outer rim, and put gradually into 
the red hot mufAe of the enameller's furnace. This 
furnace is consti-ucted somewhat like the assr.y- 
fumace, but the upper part alone of the muffle is 
much heated, and some peculiarities are observed 
in the construction, to enable the artist to govern 
the fire more accurately. 

The precise degree of heat to be given here, as 
, in all enamelling, is that at which the particles of 
— the enamel run together into an uniform pasty con- 
sistence, and extend themselves evenly, showing a 
. fine polished face; carefully avoiding, on the other 
hand, so great a heat as would endanger the melt- 
ing of the thin metallic pktfe. When the enamel 
is thus seen to sweat do-am, as it were, to an uni- 
form glossy glazings, the piece is gradually with- 
drawn an(l cooled, otherwise it would fly by the 
action of the cold air. 

A second coating of enamel is then laid on and 
fired as before; but this time, the finest powder of 
enamel is taken, or that which^emains suspended 
' in the washings. It is then ready to receive the 
figures and division marks, which are made of a 
black enamel, ground in an agate mortar, to a 
most impalpable powder, worked up, on a pallet, 
with oil of lavender, and laid on with an extremely 
fine hair brush. The plate is then stoved to eva- 
I^orate the essential oil, and the figure is burnt in 
as before. Polishing with tripoU, and minuter 
parts of the process, need not be here described. 
ro make the purple eiia/mel used in the Mosaic pic- 
tuvea of St. Pet&^^t at Rome. 

Take of sulphur, saltpetre, vitriol, antimony, 



and oxide of tin, eaeh, 1 lb. mlitiuro, or oxide of 
lead, 60 lbs. 

Mix all together in a Qinicible, and melt in a fur* 
nace: next ruce it out a'xd wash it to carry oiT th« 
salts: after melting in the crucible, «dd 19 ounoet 
of rose copper, haU* an ounce of prepared zaffre, 1 
ounce anti a half of oi'ocus martis, made with sul- 
phur, 3 ounces of refined borax, and 1 lb, of a com- 
l>osition of gold, silver, and mei*cur)r. 

When all are well combined, the mass is to lie 
stirred with a copper rod, and the fire gradually 
I diminished to prevent the metals from burning. , 
The composition thus prejMred is finally to be uut 
into crucibles and placed in a reverberatory fur^ 
nace, where they are to remain 24 hours. The 
same composition will answer for other colours, by 
merely changing the colouring matter. This com* 
position has almost all the characters of real stone; 
and when broken, • exhibits a vitreous fracture. — 
PhUosoph. Jia^, 

'ro make toMte enamel, Jo^ porcelain. 

Mix lUO {»aits of |)ure lead with &om 20 to 25 
of the best tin, and bring them to a low red heat 
in an open vessel. The mixture then bums nearly 
as rapidly as charcoal, and oxidates very fast. 
Skim off the crusts of oxide successively formed, 
till the whole is thoroughly calcined. 

Then mix all the skimmings, and again heat iis 
before, till no flame arises from them, and the 
whole is of an uniform my colour. Take 100 
parts of this oxide, 100 <n white sand, and 25 or 
30 of common salt, and melt the 'whole by a mo- 
derate heat. This gives a greyish mass, ohen po- 
rous and appai*ently imperfect, but which, how- 
ever, runs to a good enamel when afterwardj 
heated. 

For metuU andjiner worko. 

The sand is previously calcined in a very strong 
heat with a fourth of its weight; or, if a more fusi- 
ble compound is wanted, as much of the oxides of 
tin and lead as of salt are taken, and tlie whole is 
melted into a white porous mass. This is then 
employed instead of the rough sand, as in the pre- 
ceding process. 

The above proportions, however, are not inva- 
riable, for if more fusibility is wanted, the dose ol 
oxide is increased, and that of the sand diminished, 
the quantity of common salt remaining the same. 
The sand employed in this process is not the com- 
mon sort, however fine; but a micaceous sand, in 
which the mica forms about one-fourth of the mix- 
ture. 

JVVw enamdfor porcelain. 

Melt together, pulverized feldspar, 27 parts, 
borax 18 parts, sand, 4 do. poti^sh, nitra, and pot- 
ter's earth, 3 parts each. 

Then add thi'ee parts of borax reduced to fine 
powder. 

From the trial which the society of Arts in Lon- 
don ordered to be made of this enamel, it has been 
found superior to any hitherto known. It is easily 
and uniformly applied, and spreads without pro- 
ducing bubbles,, or spoutings out; it neither co- 
vers nor impairs even the most delicate colours. 
It incorporates perfectly with them, and the por- 
celain which is covered over with it may pass a 
second time through the fire, without this enamel 
cracking or breaking out. 

Material for opaque enameh. 

Neri, in his valuable treatise on glass making, 
has long ago given the following propoiiions for 
the common material of all the opaque enamels, . 
which Kunokel and other practical chemists have 
confirmed. -^-Calcine 30 parts of lead, with 33 of 
tin, with the usual precautions. Then take of this 
calcined mixed oxide 50 lbs. and as much of pow- 
dered flints (prepared by being dirown'iuto wau« 
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when ved hot, and then groimd to poivdf>r), and 8 
ounces of 9alt of tartar; melt tlie mixtora in a 
ttrongf fire kept up for ten hours, ailer whieh i*e- 
iluee the mass to powder. 

To make it i»Mte,- 
Mix 6 lbs. ot tiie compound witli 48 grains of 
the best black oxide of manganese, and melt in a 
dear flre^ When fully fused, throur it into cold 
water, then re-melt and cool as before, two or 
■bree times, till the enamel is quite white and fine. 

Rich red cnUnvred enamel, 
' The most beautiful and costly colour known in 
eDameHin]>^, is an exquisitely fine nob red, with a 
purplish tinge, given by the sm1(.s and oxides of 
eola; especially by the purple precipitate, formed 
by tin in one form qr other; and by nitromuriate 
of gold; and also by the fulminatine; gold. This 
beautiful colour requires much skill in the artist, 
to be fully brought out. When most perfect it 
should come from the fire quite colourless, and af- 
terwards receive its colour by the flame of a can- 
dle. 

Other, and eommon reds, ai<eg^venbythe oxide i 
of iron; but this requires the mixture of alumine, 
or some other subrtance refractory in the fire, 
olherwiae at a full red heat, the colour will de- 
eenerate into black. 

F9jrepare thejtiixfor enamelling on gku9 vend*. 
Take of watumua glonficcUue, I lb. natural crys- 
tal, calcined to whiteness, 1-2 lb. salt of polverine, 
lib. 

Mix them together, and bake in a slow heat for 
about 19 hours, then melt the mass, and pulverize 
the aanie in an agate mortar, or any other proper 
Tessel, which is not capable of communicating any 
metallic or other impurity. 

To prejtare fflonficatua. 
Take litharge of white lead, put it in a pan, 
poor on distilled vinegar, stirring it well over a 
g«n)tle lire till the vinegar becomes impregnated 
vith the salt of the lead) evaporate halt the vine- 
nr, put It in a cool place to crystallixe, and keep 
ue (^ystals dry for use. 

To make green enameL 
Take o^ oopper-duat, 1 oz. sand, 2 oz. litharge, 
1 oz. nitre, j oz. Or, copper, 2 oz. sand, 1 oz. 
litharge, 2 oz. nitre, lA oz. 
-Mix them with equal parts of flux, or vary the 
|iroportions of them as may be found necessary, 
aoeortling to the tint of colour required. 

Black enameh^Tsike of calcined iron, eobait, 
crude or prepared, each 1 oz. Or, zaftre, 2 oz. 
man^ese, 1 oz. 

Mix them with equal parts of flul, by melting 
or grinding together. 

JeBorw enamel. — ^I'ake of lead and tin ashes, 
litharge, antimony and sand, each 1 oz. nitre, 4 
cuDces. 

Calcine, or melt them together; pulverize, and 
mix them with a due proportion of flux, as the na- 
ture of the glass may require; or take more or less 
of any or all of the above, according to the depth 
of eolooF. desired. 

Blus enamel, — Take of prepared cobalt, sand, 
red-lead, and niU%, each 1 oz. flint ^lass, 2 oz. 

Melt them together by fire, pulverized and flux- 
ed according to the degree of softness, or strength 
of colour required. 

Olive enamel. -Take, of the blue as prepared 
above, L oz. black, ^ oz. yellow, ^ oz. Grind 
them for use. If necessary add flux to make it 
•ofter. 

White enamel — ^Take of tin, prepared by aqua- 
fortis, and r^d- lead, each I oz. white pebble-stone, 
9r natural crystal, 2 oz. nitre, 1 oz. arsenic 1 
drachm, with equal parts of flux, or more or less, 
K 



as the softness or opMitj may reqjuire: melt \f>>^ 
gether« calcine, or use raw. 

Purple enameL — ^I'ake the finest gold ; dissolve 
it in aqua-regia, regulated with sal-ammoniac; puV 
it in a sand netet for about 48 hoars, to di|;est tne 
gold,.collect the powder, grind it with 6 times its 
weight of sulphur, put it into a crucible on the firf 
till Uie sulphur is evaporated; then amalgamate the 
powder with twice its weight of mercury, put it 
mto a mortar or other vessel, and rub it together 
for about six hours, ViUi a small quaivtity of water 
in the mortar, *whtch change fi'equently; evaporate 
the remaining mercury in a crucible, and add to 
the powder 10 times its weight of flux, or more or 
less, as the hardness or softness of the colour may 
reouire. 

Roe^'coloyred enamel. — ^Take purple as pre- 
pared above, mix it with 30 times its weight of 
flux, and 100th part of its weight of silver leaf, or 
any preparation of silver, or vary the proportion of 
the flux and silver astha quality of the colour may 
require; or any of the other preparations for pur- 
ple will do, varying the proportions of the flux • 
and silver as above; or any materials, fram which 
purple can be produced, will, with the addition oi 
silver and flux, answer. 

Brorum enameL-^Toke of red-lead, t ounce, cal- 
cined iron, 1 oz. antimony, 2 oz. litharge, 2 oz. 
Zaffire, t oz. sand, 2 oz. 

Calcine, or melt together, or use raw, as may 
be most expedient; or vary the proportions of any 
or all the ai>ove, as tint or quali^ may require. 
Mode of appUcainoH. 

The preceding colours may be applied to vessels 
of glass in the fiSlowing manner, viz. )»y painting, 
printing;, or transferring, dipping, floating, aiMl 
grounding. 

By pamting. — Mix the ooloors (when reduced 
by grinding to a fine powder) with spirits of tur* 
pentine, temper them with thick oil of turpentine, 
and apply them with camel-hair pencils, or any 
other proper instrument, or mix them with nut or 
spike oil, or any other essential or volatile oil, or 
with water, in which case use giim arable, or any 
othtt gum that will dissolve in water, or with spi- 
rits, varnishes, gums* of every kind, waxes, or re- 
sins; but the first is conceived to be the best 

By printing. — ^fake a glue bat, full size for the 
subject, charge the copperplate with the oil or co- 
lour, and take the impression with the bat from the 
plate, which impression transfer on the glass: if 
the impression is not strong enough, shake some 
dry colour on it which will adhere to the moist co- 
lour; or take an^ engraving or etching, or stamp, 
or cast, and having charged it with the oil or co- 
lour, transfer it on the glass by means of prepared 
paper, vellum, leather, or anjr other substance 
that will answer; but the first is the best. Any 
engravings, etchings, stamps, casts, or devices, 
may be charged with waters, oils, varnishes, or 
glutinous matters of any kird, reduced to a proper 
state, as is necessary in printing in general; any 
or all of these may be used alone, or mixed with 
the colours. When used alone, the colour is to 
be applied in ]>owder. 

By dipping. — Mix tli« colour to about the coi>- 
sistency of a cream wun any of the ingredieL^s 
used for printing, in which dip the glass vessel, 
and keep it in motion till smooth. 

By jtoaiing. — Mix the colour with any of the 
ingredients used for prihting, to a consistency ac- 
cording to the strength of the ground required, 
float it through a tube, or any other vessel, moving 
or shafting the piece of glass till the colour is 
spread over the part required. 

By grounding, — ^i'irst charge the glass vessel 

G 
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vith oil of tarpentine, with u earoel-hair pencil, 
Mid -while moist ftpply the colour in & dry powder, 
which will ftdhere to .he oil, or, instead of oil of 
turpentine, use ^j of the materials used for print- 
ing; hot the first is the best 
Cifutiona to be observed in making cohured ena^ 

In making these enamels, the following general 
eautions are necessary to be observed. Ist That 
the pots be glazed with white glass, and be such as 
will bear the fire. 

3d. That the matter of enamels be Tery nicely 
mixed with the colours. 

3d. When the enamel is good, and the colour 
well incorporated, it must be taken from the fire 
with a pair of tongs. 

General method of making coloured enameh. 

Powder, sift, and grind all the colours very nice- 
ly, and first mix them with one another, and then 
with the common matter of enamels; then set 
tbem in pots in a furnace, and when they are well 
mixed and incorporated, cast them into water, and 
' when dry, set them in a furnace again to melt, and 
when melted take a proof of it. If too deep co- 
loured, add more or the common matter, of ena- 
mels; and if too pale add more of the colours. 
To obtain black enamel vfith platina. 
I Mix some chlorine of platina, dissolved in wa- 
ter, with neuter-nitrate of mercury, and expose 
the precipitate, which will be formed, to a lieat 
simply sufficient to volatilize the proto-elilorine of 
mercury; there will be obtained a black powder, 
which, applied with a dissolvent or flux, gives a 
beautiful black enamel.— .^fimzAsf de Chimie, 
To make enamel, called niello, 

>Take 1 part of pure silver, 2 of copper, and 3 
of pure lead, fuse them together, and pour the 
amalgam into a long-necked earthenware matrass, 
half filled with levigated sulphur; let the mouth 
of the vessel be immediately closed, and the con- 
tents left to cool. The mass which results, when 
levigated and washed, is readv for the purposes of 
the artist. The cavities left by the fusion having 
;>een filled with Jt, the plate is to be held over a 
amall furnace, fed with a mixture of charcoal and 
wood, uking care to distribute the enamel with 
the proper instrument. As soon as fusion has ta- 
ken i)lace, the plate is to be removed; and, when 
sufficiently cooled, is to be cleared by the file, and 
polished by fine pumice and tripoli. ' 
To paint in enamel 

The enamel painter has to work, not with actual 
colours, but with mixtures, which he only knows 
from experience will produce certain colours afler 
the delicate operation of the fire; and to the com- 
mon skill o£ the painter, in the arrangement of his 
p£lette and choice of his colours, tlie enameller has 
to add mucli practical knowledge of the chemical 
operation of one metallic oxide on another; the ^- 
aibility of his materials; and the utmost degree of 
heat at which they w.'ll retain, not onlr the accu- 
racy of the figures which he has given, but the pre- 
cise shade of colour which he intends to lay on. 

Painting in enamel reQuires^ a succession of fir^ 
ings: first of the ^und which is to receive the 
design, and which itself reouii'es two firings, and 
then of the clifFerent parts ouhe design itself. The 
ground is laid on in the same general way as the 
Gommoti watch face enamelling. The colours are 
the different raetallie oxides, melted with some 
vitrescent mixture, and ^routnd to extreme fineness. 
These are worked up with an essential oil (that of 
apikoQVd is preferred, and next to it oil of laven- 



der) to the proper consistence of oil eoloora, and 
are laid on with a very fine hur brush. The e»* 
sential oil should be ver^ pure, and the use of thisi 
rather than of any fixed oil, is,* that the whole may 
evaporate completely in a moderate heat, and leave 
no cart>onaceous matter in contact with the colour 
when red hot, which might affect its degree of oxi- 
dation, and thence the shade of colour which it it 
intended to produce. As the colour of some \itri» 
fied metallic oxides (such as that of gold) will 
stand at a very moderate heat, whilst others will 
bear, and even require a higher temperature to be 
properlv fixed, it forms a great part of the techni*' 
cal skill of the a.-tist to supply the different colours 
in proper order; fixing first those shades which arc 
produced b^ the colours that will endure the high- 
est, and finishing with those that demand the leaat 
heat. The outline of the <lesi^n is first traced on 
the enamel, ground and burnt m; after which, the 
parts are filled up gradually by repeated burnings, 
to the last and finest touches of the teiiderest ena* 
mel. 

Transparent enamels are scarcely ever laid upon 
any other metal than gold, on account of the ai»» 
coloration produced by other metals. If, however, 
copper is the metal used, it is first covered with a 
thin enamel coating, over which gold leaf is laid 
and burnt hi, so that, in fact, it is still this metal 
that is the basis of the ornamental enamel. 
To mamtfacture JHooaic a» at Rome, 

Mosaic work consists of variously shaped pieces 
of coloured glass enamel; and when these pieces 
are cement^ together, they form those regular 
and other beautiful figures which constitute tesseW 
lated pavements. 

The enamel, consisting of glass mixed with me- 
tallic colouring matter, is heated for eight days in 
a glass-house, each colour in a separate pot. The 
melted enamel is taken out with an iron spoon, and 
poured on polished marble placed horizontally! 
and another flat marble slab is laid upon the sur- 
£ice, so that the enamel cools into the form of a 
round cake, of the thickness of three-tenths of an 
inch. 

In order to divide the cake into smaller pieces, 
it is placed on a sharp steel anvil, called tagliulo, 
which has the edge uppermost; and a stroice ^ an 
edjged hammer is given on the upper surface of the 
cake, which is thus divided into long parallelo* 
pipeds, or prisms, whose' bases are three-tenths of 
an inch square. These parallelopipeds are again 
divided across their length by the tagliulo and han^ 
mer into pieces of the length of ei^ht-tenths of an 
inch, to be used in the Mosaic pictures. Some- 
times the cakes are made thicker and the pieces 
larger. 

For smaller pictures, the enamel, whilst fused, 
is drawn into long ptkrallelopipeds, or quadrangu- 
lar sticks; and these are divided across by the tag^ 
liulo and hammer, or by a file; some^^imes, also, 
these pieces are divided by a sew without teeth, 
consisting of a copper blade and emery; and the 
pieces ai-e sometimes polished on a horizontal 
wheel of lead with emery. 

Gilded Motaic. 

Gilded Mosaic is fo*-med by applying the gold 
leaf on the hot riri'ace of a brown enamel, imme- 
diateh afler the enamel is taken from the furnace; 
the whole is put into the furnace again for a short 
time, and when it is taken out the gold is firmSj 
fixed on the surface. In tlie gilded enamel, use4 
in Mosaic at Rome, there is a thin coato/trat^a 
rent glau over the gold. 
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The tlifferent modes of engnving are the follow- 
ing:— 

1. In siroket out through a thin wax, laid upon 
the copper, with a .point, and these strokes bitten 
or corroded into the ejpper with aqua-fortis. This 
is ealled etching', 

2. In strokes with the grarer alone unassisted by 
a^ua-fortis. In this instance, the design is traced 
-with a sharp tool^ called a dry pointy upon the 
plate; and tlie strokes are cut or ploughed upon tlie 
copper with an instrument distinguished by the 
name of a graver, 

S, In mezzotinto, which is performed by a dark 
ground being raised uniformly upon the plate with 
a toothed tool. 

4. In aquatinta, the outline is first etched, and 
afterwards a sort of wash is laid by the aqua-fortis 
upon the plate, resembling drawings in Indian ink, 
bistre, &c. 

5. On wood, performed with a single block. 

6. On wood, with two, tliree, or more blocks. 
This mode of engraving is called chiar^ oaciiroy 

and was designed to represent the drawings of tlie 
old masters. 

7. EngraTing on steeL 

Etching, 

Etchine is a method of working on copper, 
wherein Uie lines or strokes Instead of being cut 
with a graver, ai^e eaten with aqua-fortis. 
McUeriaUy 6fc. 

The principal materials for this art are, the cop- 
per-plate, hard and soft ground, (the first for win- 
ter, and the other for summer,) a dabber, turpen- 
tine-varnish, lamp-black, soft wax, and aqua-fortis. 

The tools are an oil-rubber, a burnisher,a scraper, 
a hand-vice, etehing-boBi*ds, elching^needles, an 
oU stone, and a parallel ruler. 

To lay on the ground or vamiah. 

Having provided a plate of the size of the draw- 
ing intended to be copied, rub it well with an oil- 
rubber made of swan-skin fiannel, till all the marks 
(^ the charcoal used in polishing it, entirely disap- 

Sar; then, wipe off tlie dirty oil with a linen rag, 
p the finger in some clean oil, and touch it over 
every part of the plate; after which, with the bur- 
nisher, polish the plate; and in case any sand-holes 
or flaws appear, the scraper will assist in taking 
them out The marks left by the scraper ai'e to 
be taken out bv the burnisher till nothing appear. 
Having fixed the hand-vice kt one end of the i>late 
with a rag and whiting, clean the plate carefully 
from grease; then heat it over a eharooal fire, or 
lighted paper, lay the ground on thinly, and dab it 
all over with the dabber, till it is perfectly smooth 
and even; then warm the plate again, and, holding 
It up with the ground downwards, smoke it all over 
with a wax candle, taking care tluit the snuiT of it 
does not touch the ground, and wave Uie candle 
continually over every part, so that the ground may 
not be burnt by heating it more in one place than 
•mother. If the plate be lai^e, bind four wax-ta- 
qers together. 

T\> trace the outUnee, 
- Ruh the back part of the dra>wing fJl over with 
a biLc^/ rag or cotton, dipt in the scrapings of red 
dudk, and shake oif the loose dust, or wipe it off 
gently with a clean rag. Place the red side upon 
Sie plate, making it fi»st at each corner with a lit- 
tle bit of soft wax. Lbjt the ctcliing board under 
tfae hapd, to prevent bruising the eround; f jen with 
« blunt etching needle trace lightly the outlines 



and'breadths of the shadows till the marks of them 
appear upon the ground, taking care not to peiie- 
tntte it by tracing too hard. 

As g^at nicety is required in this put of tlir 
work, It will be necessary now and thei^ lift up 
one comer of the original,' and examine whether 
every part be traced before the taking it off, as it 
will be extremely difiicult to lay it down again in 
its former position. 

JOirectioru for etching. 

Having carefully traced the original, take it off, 
and lay a silk handkerchief next the plate, and 
over that the etching board; then proceed to the 
etching; for which, observe the following direc- 
tions. 

Distances in landscapes, or the faint parts of any 
other aieture, are the first Ic be done: and these 
are to be worked closer, and with a sharper pointed 
needle: the darker parts must be etched wider, 
and with a blunter needle; but to prevent mistakes, 
the needles may be marked accoraine to their dif- 
ferent degrees, and the uses ^or which they are in- 
tended. As for the very fiiiiitest parts of all, they 
ai-e to be left for the graver, or drjr- needier 

lu buildings, and all architecture in general, use 
a parallel ruler, till frequent practice enables the 
artist to do them well enough without 

The needles may, when necessary, be whetted 
upon the oil-stone, keeping them turnine in the 
hand, so as to whet them equally all round. The 
oil-stuue will be further useful in whetting the 
scraper, which is to be ribbed flat upon the stone, 
and with a steady hand, keeping oil constantly upon 
Uie stone. 

To bite or eat in the -work vnth aquafortis. 

Examine the work carcfullv and see that nothing 
is omitted; and if any scratches appear upon the 
ground, or mistaken be committed, stop them out. 



will be better, however, to stop these out, as ther 
occur in the course of the work, as they will 
be less liable to escape notice; when the varnish is 
dris etch it over again if required. 

Then inclose the work with a rim or border of 
soft wax, about half an inch high, bending the wax 
in the form of a spout, at one comer, to pour off 
the aqua-fortis; uke care to lay the wax so close 
to the plate that no vacancies be left 

The aqua-fortis must be single; and if too strong, 
as will be seen in the biting, take it off, and mix 
it with a little water, shaking them together in a 
bottle; and when, by often using, it becomes too 
weak, it may be strengthened by mixing it with a 
little double aqua-fortis. The bottle which con- 
tains the aqua-fortis, should have a large mouth 
and a glass stopper. 

Let the aqua-tortis lie on the plate a shorttime, 
wiping off «iie bubbles as they arise with a feather, 
which may remain upon the plate while it is bit- 
ing; after which take it off, and wash the plate with 
water; Ujen let it dry. and by scraping ou part of 
the ground from the faintest part of the work, try 
if it be bit enough; and if not, slop cut the part 
which has been tried with the lamp-black and var 
nish, and when that is dry, pour on the aqua-forti 
again. 

When the faint parts of the work are bit enough, 
stop them out, and proceed to bite tlie stronger 
parts, stopping them out as occasion reqnireiw till 
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Ihe whole work is soffieiently bit; then warm the 

S'ate, and take off the soU wax: after which, heat 
e plate till the ground melts, pour on a little oil, 
and wipe the wliole off with a rae. When the 
ground is taken offj rub the work well with the oil- 
rubber, and wipe the plate clean; than proceed to 
nnish it w&ih the graver. 

Engraving toolt. 
The tools neeessaiy for eograying, are the oil* 
rubber, burnisher, scraper, oil-stone, needles, and 
rufer, alreadv mentioned to be used in etching; 
also gravers, ecmpasses, and a sand bag. 

Gravers are of two sorts, square and lozenge. 
Three of each sort should be provided. The first 
is used in cutting the broader strokes, the other 
for the fainter and more delicate ones. No 
graver should exceed the length of five inches and 
a half, the handle included, excepting for straight 
lines. 

The sand-bag or cushion is used to lay the 
plate on, for the convenience of turning it about. 
To lohet and temper the graver. 
As great pains are required to whet the ^;raver 
nicely, particularly the belly of it, care must be 
taken to lay the two angles of the graver, which 
are to be held next the i)iate, flat upon the stone, 
and rub them steadily, till the belly rises graddal- 
.ly above the plate, sc. that when the graver is laid 
ffat upon it, the light ma^ be just perceived under 
the pointy otherwise it will dig into the copper, and 
then it will be impossible to Keep a point, or exe- 
cute the work witii freedom. Keep the right arm 
close to the side, and place the forefinger of the 
left hand upon that part of the graver which lies 
uppermost on the stone. When this is done, in 
order to whet the face, place the flat nail of the 
handle in ttie hollow of the hand, with the beily of 
the graver upwards, up^^o a moderate slope, and 
rub uie extremity or face upon the stone,' till it haS 
an exceeding sharp point The oil-stone^ while in 
use, must never be kept, without oil. 

When the graver is too hard, which may be 
known by the frequent breaking of the point, the 
method of tempering it is as foUows:— 

Heat a poker red-hot, and hold tf^e ^ver upon 
it within half an inch of the point, wavmgittoand 
fro till the steel changes to a li^t straw colour; 
then put the point into oil to cool; or hold the 
g^raver close to the flame of a candle till it be of 
the same mlour, and cool it in the tallow; but be 
careful either way not to hold it too lon^, for then 
it will be too soft; and in this case the point, which 
will then turn blue, must be broken off, whetted 
afresh, and tempered again if required. 
To hold the graver. 
Hold the handle in the hollow of the hand, and 
extending the fore-finger down towards the point, 
let it rest unon the back of the graver, so as to hold 
it flat and parallel witli the plate. 

Take care that the fingers do not interpose be- 
tween the plate and the graver, for they will pre- 
vent the aitist from carrying the graver level with 
the plate, and from cutting the strokes so clean as 
they ought to be. 

To lay the design upon ihe plate. 
After polishing it fine and smooth, lieat it so that 
it will melt virgin wax^ with which rub it thinly 
aftd equally over, and let it cool. Then the design 
musttbe drawn on paper with a black lead pencil, 
and laid Upon the plate with its pencilled side upon 
the wax; press it to, and with a burnisher go over 
every part of the design; then with a sharp-pointed 
tool, trace it through the M'ax upon the plate, take 
off the wax and proceed to work. 

To engrave on'copber. 
Place the sand-ba^ on a firm table, or fixed board 
with the plate upon it; and holding the graver as 



above directed, proceed to boiiiien in the follow 
ing manner:— 

For straight strokes, hold the |>Ute firm upon the 
sand-bag with the left hatid. moving the right hand 
forwards, leaning lighter where the stroke should 
be fine, and harder where it should be brcMider. 

For circular or crooked strokes, hold the graver 
steadfast, moving the hand or the plate as moH 
convenient. Carry the hand with such a sleight, 
that tlie stroke may be ended as finely as it was be- 
gun; and if there is oocas^oo to make one part 
deeper or blacker than another, do it by degrees, 
taking care that the strokes be not too close nor too 
wide. 

In the course of the work, aompe off the bur or 
roughness which arises with the belly of the mr* 
er, but be careful in doing this, not to scratch the 
plate; rub it with the oil rubber, and wipe the plate 
clean, which will take off the glare of the copper, 
and shew what has been done to the' best advantage. 
Any roisukes or scratches in the plate may be 
rubbed out with the burnisher, and the part level* 
led with the seraper, polishing it again afterward 



lightly with the burnfsber. 
The pie 



_ iece may now he finished hj ^ving up 
the several parts to the colour of the original, be*> 
ginning;, as in etching, with the fainter parts, and 
advancing gradually with the stronger, till the whole 
is completed. 

The dry needle (so called beeaase not used till 
the ground is taken off the plate) is principally em- 
ployed in the extreme light paita of water, sky, dnh 
penr, architecture, &c. 

To prevent too gi'eat a degree of light, use a saih, 
made of transparent or fim paper, pasted cm a frame 
and placed sloping at a convenient diatanee betarceB 
the work and the light 

7^ engrave upon c»pper in dUo rtUevo, 

The new art of engraving upon copper, whicb 
Mr Lizars of Edinburgh has invented, is a wbsti- 
tute for wood engraving, in the same manner as li« 
thography is a substitute for eoppex^plate eogn- 
ving; but while Mr Lizars has given us a cheaper 
art Tor a more expensive one, he has also given us 
a more perfect art for one which is full of imper- 
fections. 

In the common operation of engraving, the de» 
sired effect is produced by making incisions upon 
the copper-plate with a steel instrument of an an- 
gular shape, which incisions are filled with print- 
ing ink, and transferred to the paper by the pres- 
sure of a roller, which is passed over *ts sunace. 
There is another mode of producing these lines oi 
incisions by means of diluted nitrous acid, in which 
the impression is taken in the same way. Mr Li- 
zars' new method of engraving is done upon a una* 
ciple exactly the reverse, for instead of the subject 
beiii^cut into the copper, it is the interstice between 
the lines which is removed by diluted aqua-fortis, 
and the lines are left as the surface: from wbieb 
the impression is taken by means of a common 
type printing prcM, instead of a coppeivpUte 
press. 

This is effecte<l by drawing with common tur- 
pentine varnish, covered with uimp-black, whatever 
IS required upon the plate, and when the varnish 
is thoroughly diy, the acid is poured upon it, and 
the interstice of course removed by its action upon 
the unoover*?d part of the copper. If the subject is 
verj' full of dark shadows, this operation will be 
performed with little risk of accident, and with the 
removal of very little of the interstice between the 
lines: but if the distance between the lines is great, 
the risk and difficulty is very much increased, and 
it will be requisite to cut away the parts which sur- 
round ^he li ■' * 
the daboer ^ 



lines, with a ^ver, in or<ier to prevent 
• with tlie , printing ink frcm reachiiy 
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ibe bottom, snd thus prodoomg a blurred impres- 
Bion. It is oimoas, tliereforc, th&t the more the 
plate is covered with work, the less risk will there 
be in the preparation of it with the acid, after the 
aobjeot is drawn, and the less trouble will there be 
in removing the interstice (if any) from those |daces 
where there is tittle shading. 

To make dordering' -wax for cobperplatea. 

Take one-third of bees wax, ana two-thirds of 
pitch: melt them in a pipkin or iron ladle, and 
pour thera into lulce-warm water. When well 
mixed, and the water is squeezed out, form it into 
rolls of convenient aze. 

When wanted for use, It must be put into luke- 
warm water to soften it, and render it easily worked 
by the nand. When sufficiently pliable, it must 
be drawn out into long rolls, and pnt round the 
edges of the plate, from half an inch to an inch 
hi^. Mould a spout at one comer to pour off the 
aqua-fortis. 

Another method, — Melt bees-wax with a small 
portion of Venice turpentine and tallow, until it 
becomes of a proper consistency. 

This IS usea for placing round the plate about 
an inch high, previously to pouring on the aqua- 
fortis. At one corner a spout or gutter should be 
made for the purpose ofpouring off the aqua-fortis, 
when the etching is sufficiently bit in. 
To make Rembrandt^s vfhite varnish for engraving. 

Take of virgin-wax, one ounce, of mastic, half 
an ounce, of calcined asphaltum, or of amber, half 
an ounce. Pound the mastic and asphaltum sepa- 
rately in a mortar; put the wax into a new earthen- 
ware pot well glazed, and place it over a fire, till 
the wax be melted; then sprinkle in, by little and 
little, the mastic and asphaltum, and stir the mix- 
ture well together till th^ whole be incorporated. 
Pour the melted matter afterwards into clean water, 
and form it into a ball which must be kept for use. 

In using this varnish, it is proper to take particu- 
lar care of three things. The nrst, not to neat the 
plate too much when the varnish is put upon it. 
The second, to lay the first coat of vamish as thin 
as possible, in order to be able to spread the white 
varnish upon it, without rendering the whole of too 
great a thickness: The tiiird, to omit blackening 
tnis vamish with smoke, as is done with the com- 
mon; but when it is become entirely cold, take a 
piece of white lead, and having ground it extreme- 
ly fine, temper it with ^m water; and then, with 
a pencil, lay a coat of it very thinly and equally 
over the whole plate. Thi sis the manner in which 
Rembrandt varnished his plates. 

Callot*s 9ofi vamish. 

Take of virgin-wax, four ounces, of amber, (^or 
of the best asphaltum calcined], and of mastic, 
each two ounces, of resin, common pitch, or shoe- 
maker's wax, each one ounce, and of varnish, or 
turpentine, half an ounce. 

Having prepared all these ingredients, take a 
new earthen-pot, and put it over the fire, with the 
virgin-wqx in it; and when that is melted, add gra- 
dadly to it the pitch; and afterwards the powders, 
stirring the mixture each time in proportion to the 
addition made to it. When the whole is sufficiently 
melted and mixt together, take the pot from the 
fire, and having poured the mass in an earthen ves- 
sel, full of clean water, form it into balls, by work- 
ing it with the hands, and keep them in a box, free 
from dost, for use. 

The two ounces of mastic are to be used only ih 
summer, because it hardens the vamish, and pre- 
serves it from being cracked by the engraver's lean- 
ing over' the plate dtu*ing the graving; but in that 
designed for winter, omy one ounce should be 



Satnwn*8 soft vanwth. 

Take of virgin-wax, four ounces, asphaltum, two 
ounces, amber and mastic, each one ounce. 

The preparation is much the same as for the 
preceding, only caution should be used that the 
nre be not too strong, as the vamish will, other* 
wise, be apt to bum. This vamish is only foi 
summer use, and would be too hard for winter. 
ExcfXlerU Parisian soft varnifh. 

Take of virgin- wax, and of asphaltum, or Greek 
pitch, each one ounce; of black pitch, half an ounce, 
and of Burgundy pitch, a quarter of an ounce. The 
asphaltum must be pounded in a mortar, and the 
wax melted over a slow fire, in a pot of glazed 
earthenware; and the rest of the ingredients added 
little by little, stirring the mixture accordingly, 
till the whole be well melted and incorporated; 
and taking care that the matter be not sunered to 
bum. Afterwards throw the whole mass into an 
earthen vessel full of clean water, and knead it 
with the hands, to form it into little balls; and then 
roll them up in new strong taffety for use. 

•Another soft vamish.'— Take of virgin-wax, two 
ounces and a half, of Burgundy pitch, three ounces, 
of resin, half an ouncte, asphaltum, two ounces, 
and turpentine, one penny-worth: this vamish is 
very good, and well approved. The preparation 
is the same as that of/those alread}r eiven. 
JUrwrence^s soft vamish. 

Take of virgin-wax and asphaltum, each two 
ounces, of black pitch and Burgundy pitch, each 
half an ounce. Melt the wax and pitch in a new 
earthen-ware glazed pot, and add to them, by de- 
grees, the asphaltum finely powdered. Let the 
whole boil tiU 8oeh time, as that taking a drop 
upon a plate, it will break when it is cold, on 
bending it double three or four times, betwixt the 
fingers; the vamish being then enough boiled, must 
be Uken off the fire, and having been suffered to 
cool a little, must be poured into warm water, that 
it may work the more easily with the hands, so as 
to be formed into balls, which must be wrapt in 
taffetyi for use. 

It must be observed, first, that the fii-ebe not toe 
violent, for feftr of bumingthe ingredients; a slight 
simmering will be sufficient: 2dly, that while ttie 
asphaltum is putting in, and even after it is inixt 
with them, the ingredients should be stirred con- 
tinually with a spatula; and Sdly, that the water, 
into which this composition is uirown, should be 
nearly of the same degree of warmth with it, to 
prevent a kind of cracking that happens when the 
water is too cold. 

The vamish ought always to be harder in sum- 
mer than in winter, and it will become so, if it be 
suffered to boil longer, or if a greater proportion 
of the asphaltum or brown resin be used. 

To apply soft vamish to copperplates. 

The plate being well polished anif burnished, 
also cleansed from all greksiness, by chalk or Spa- 
nish wliite, put it upon a chafing-dish, in which 
there is a moderate fire, observing to hold it so that 
it may not bum. It is to be left over the fire, till 
it be so hot that the vamish, being brought in con- 
tact with it, may melt. Then take some of the 
soft vamish well' wrapt up in taftety, that is free 
from all grease and dirt, and also strong and sound 
iaetery part With this mb the plate, fixed over 
the fire till it grow hot. In doing this, it should 
be gently passed from one side to the other in a 
right line, so as to form several rows, till the plat# 
be every where moderately covered. After thia, 
with a sort of ball made of cotton, tied up in tafiety, 
beat every part of the plate eenUy, while the var- 
nish is yet in a fluid state; and to unite it still more 
and give it a finer grain, it is proper t^ take th« 
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plate from'the fire immediately, and continue strik* 
ing *< on every part with the ball, till it attain a 
Ks^er consistence m eoolinff. This must not, 
nevertheless, be prolonged till the varnish be too 
cold, for Uien the ball would be apt to make it rise 
frcik the plate. 

hs Bo99e*9 hardvamuh. 

Take of Greek or Burgundy pitch and resin, or 
eoionhony of Tyre, or common resin, each two 
ounces. Melt them together upon a moderate fi re, 
in a new earthen pot, well glazed; and, these in- 
gredients being thoroughly mixt, put to them eight 
ouuces of good nut, or linseed oil, and incorporate 
the whole well together, over the fire, for a full 
half hour. Continue afterwards to boil the mix- 
ture till such time as, having taken a little of it 
out, and suffered it to cool, it ropes on touching it 
with the finger, like a very thick syrup. Take the 
pot then from the fire, and the varnish being a lit- 
tle cooled, pass it through a new linen dotn, into 
some vessel that will not soak it up, and can be well 
corked' Varnish made in this manner, may be 
kept for twenty years, and will, indeed be the bet- 
ter for age. 

To blacken the varnish. 

When the plate is uniformly and thinly covered 
with the varnish, it must be blackened by a piece 
of flambeau, or large wax candle which affords a 
copious smoke: sometimes 2, or even 4 such can- 
dles are used together, for the sake of dispatch, 
that the varnish may not grow cold during the ope- 
ration. The plate must be heated again, that it 
may be in a melted state when the operation of 
blackening is performed; but great care must be 
taken not to burn it, which mav be easily perceiv- 
ed by the varnish smoking and running into little 
lumps, as if it had contracted some foulness. 

It is proper likewise to be very cautious in keep- 
.rig the flambeau or candle at a due distance from 
the plate, for fear the wick should touch tlie var- 
nish, which would both sully and mai*k it. If it 
anpear that the black has not penetrated the var- 
nish, the plate must be again placed, for a short 
time, over the chafing-dish; and it will be found, 
. that in proportion as the plate grows hot, the var- 
nish will melt and incorporate with tlie black, 
w.ilch lay above it, in such a manner that the whole 
will be equally pervaded by it 

Above all things, the greatest caution should be 
used :n this operation to Keep a moderate fire all 
the time, and to move the plate frequently, and 
change the place of all the parts of it, that the var- 
nish may be alike melted every where, and be 
kept from burning. Care must betaken, that du- 
rin»^ this time, and even till the varnish be entirely 
eol<3, no filth, sparks, nor dust, fly on it, fof they 
would then stick fiist and spoil the work. 

To apply hard varnish to copperplates. 

The plate being perfectly cleansed and freed 
from greasiness, must be put on a chafing-dish, 
containing a small fire; and when it is become mo- 
derately hot, it must be taken off* again, in order 
to receive the farnish, which must be thus laid on: 
•^ Take a proper quantity of the varnish, and put- 
ting it on the end of the finger with a stick or other 
small insti-ument, touch the plate with it gently, 
in order that it may be spread in small spots of the 
same size, at as equal distances as possible |prer 
every part; and if the plate cool too much before 
the whole be finished, heat it again as at first, care- 
fully preserving it, nevertheless, from any dust or 
foulness that may be liable to fall upon it. When 
this is done, sprekd the varnish witn a little ball, 
or nufir, made of the cotton and tfdfety, as is done 
in the case of the soft varnish. 
To take soft vtirmsh ojjf' the plates vffien the corro^ 
sion is finished, 

U'Vien \Uf M)ft \-»rni8h is to be taken oif« after 



finishing the corrostno, the plite rauat fin bf 
warmea at the fire, and the border of wax rou , 1 it 
removed. Then it must be made hotter tiU the 
mixture or composition, as well as the vanudi 
melt, when it must be well wiped with a ^eso 
linen cloth, afterwards robbed heartily in eveiy 
part with oil of olives: which being performed, it 
IS ready to be re-touched by the graver, if there >>• 
occasion. 

To remove the hard vandsh, 
. Choose a very soft coal of fallow wood, an^ 
without burning it, strip off the bark, and thea 
dipping it in water, of which some likewise should 
be pourjed on the plate, rub the varnish with it, 
but continually the same way as in polishing the 
copper, which will take off tlie varnish. Be {mr- 
ticularly careful, nevertheless, to prevent any grs- 
vel from falling on the plate; as also to observe 
that there are no hard grains in the eoal, for either 
of these would make scratches on the plate, which 
would be very difficult to efface, especially upon 
the tender parts. 

To cleanse copperplates after the removal of tks 
f varnish. 
When the varnish is all taken off from the plate, 
the copper remains of a disagreeable colour, from 
the effect the fire and water have had fxpon it; but 
in order to restore it to its usual appearance, use 
this method;— Take some of the refinen* aqua 
fortist »nd if it he pure, put two-thirds, or more, 
of water to it Then take a linen rag dipped ia 
the aqua fortis thus lowered with water, and rub 
with it all the engraved parts of the copper, by 
which it will be found to become bright and dean, 
and of the common colour of copper. 

Wipe the plate immediately after this with an« 
other linen rag that is dry and clean, till not the 
least of the aquafortis and water remain on it, and 
pour upon it afterwards a little olive oil, and with 
a small piece of old hat, or other such thing, rub 
the oil strongly over every part of it After this 
clean the plate with a linen cloth, being cautious 
not to employ the i^ for that purpose which had 
l^een used to wipe ofTthe refiners' aquafortis. 
7Tb prepare box-iooodfor engraving. 
The wood being chosen, and cut into a proper 
form and size, it must be planed as even and truly 
as possible, and will be then ready to receive the 
drawing or chalking, of the design to be en- 
graved. 

Now take white lead and temper it with w&t& 
by grinding^ then spread it first thinly on the sur- 
face by a brush pencil, and afterwards rub it well 
with a fine linen rag, while yet wet, and, when it 
is dry, brush oft' any loose or powdery part by a 
soft pencil. 

If the design be sketched on the wood by draw- 
ing, it may be done by Indian or common luk (but 
the first is fiir preferable), either by a pen or pen- 
cil, or by a black-lead pencil, though that scarcely 
marks strong enough for finer work. 

To free eopperpiates from grease. 
When the plates are designed for etching, being 
thus finished with the burnisher, they should be 
well washed with clean water, and then dried \ik 
the fire. After which they aliould be wiped dr> 
with a linen cloth; and to be certain that thei-e 
may be no kind of grease upon them they should 
be rubbed over with the crumb of veiT stale bread. 
Scraping very soft chalk over it, and rubbing the 
plate well, are very sure means of preventing either 
any grease, bread, or other foulness whatever re- 
maining. ^ 
To secure copperplates from corrosim. 
Take equal p^^rU of wax and turpentine and 
double the quantity of olive oil, with ^he same 
quantity of hog*s fard. Melt the whole over tht 
fire in an eaithen vessel, taking t^are to cosx tbs 
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mgre^ents well, tnC, leave them to boil 
time, till they be well iicorporated. 

The advantage of thi« mixture is, that it may at 
any time, being warmed, be put with thef.nger on 
the plaees desired to be eovered; by which means 
the further operaUoo of the aquafortit on tueh 
places, may be instantly prevented without any 
other trouble ornreparation, or without interrupt- 
ing or delaying tne principal operation. 

This mixture may be employed, equally well 
with the hard as with Oie soft varnish; the inten- 



lion of using such a composition is, if any scratches 
rt false str(»Les happen in the etohiae^ they are to 
•e stopped out with a hair pencil dipped in this 



r false str(»Les happen in the etohiae^ they are to 
e stopped out with a hair pencil dipped 
•omposition mixed with lamp-black, previously 
tolf • '" '' ' '' '■ "^ *^'^ 



to laying on the aqua fortis, or as it is called, bit- 
• 'in. 



To choone copper for engrar»ii^. 

Plates intended for engraving ought to be of the 
best copper, which should be veiy malleable, firm, 
and witti some degree of hardness, free from veins, 
or specks, or dissimilar parts. The redness of 
eopper is a presumptive mark of its bein^ good, 
but not an infallible one; for though it is, in gene- 
ral, a proof of the purity of the copper, vet it does 
not e-vince that the quantities may not be injured 
by too frequent infusion. 

Copper-plates may be had ready prepared in 
most large towns; but when these cannot be had, 
procure a prettr thick sheet of copper, rather 
larger than Uie drawing, and Let the brazier plsm- 
Ish it well; then take a piece of pumice-stone, and 
with water rub it all one way, till it becomes toler- 
ably smooth and level; a piece of charcoal is next 
used with water for polishing it still farther, and 
removing the deep scratches made by the pumice- 
stone, and it is then finished with a piece of char- 
coal of a finer grain, with a little oil. 
To engrave in mezzoHnto, 

l*his art is recommended for the amazing ease 
with which it is executed, especially by those who 
have any notion of drawing. 

Mezzotinto prints are those which have no 
hatching or strokes ef the graver, but whose lights 
and shades are blended togetlier, and appear like 
a drawing of Indian ink. 

The tools used in this art, afler procuring a 
well-polished copperplate, are — oil-stone, ground- 
ing-tools, scrapers, bumishen, and needles. 
To lay the ground, 

Mark off upon the bottom of the plate the dis- 
tance intended fbr the writing, coat of arms, be. 
then lay the plate, with a piece of swan-skin flan- 
nel under it, upon the table, hold the grounding- 
tool in the hand perpendicularljr; lean upon it mo- 
derately hard, continually rocking the hand in a 
right line from end to end, till the plate is wholly 
covered in one direction: next cross the strokes 
from side to side, afterwards from comer to cor- 
ner, working the tool each time all over the plate, 
in every direction, almost like thw points of a com- . 

Es; taking all possible care not to. let the tool cut | 
one direction) twice in a place. •/ This done, ! 
plate will be full, or all rough alike, and ' 
would, if it were printed, appear completely 
yack. 

Having laid the ground, take the scrapings of 
black chalk, and with a piece of rag, rub them 
over the plate; or, with two or three candles, 
smoke it, as before directed for etching. 

Now toke the print or drawing, and tiaving rub- 
beil the back with |red chalk-dust, mixea with 
white lake, proceed to trace it on the blate. 
To tffhet the grounding'tooL 
If a tooth of the tqol should break, it may be 
^rceived in the working by a streak or gap, 
which will appear in the ground in a straight line; 



in whidh ease the tool must be whetted on the 
back, holding it sloping, and in a circular manner, 
like the bottom of tne tool. 

To ocrf"*e the picture. 

Take a bludt needle, and mark the ootllnea 
only; then with a scraper, scrape off the lights in 
every part of the plate, as clean and as smooth as 
possible, in proportion to the strength of the lights / 
in the picture, taking care not to hurt the outlines: 
and in order to see better, with the thumb and 
fore-finger of the left hand, hold a piece of trans- 
parent pap«r, sloping, just over the right hand, 
and the artist will soon be a judge of the ditterent 
tints of the work he is doing; scraping off more or 
less of the ground, as the different strengths of 
lights and tints require. 

I'he use of the burnisher is to soften and rub 
down the extreme lieht parts after the scraper is 
done with: such as the tip of the nose, forehead, 
linen, &o. which might otherwise, when proved, 
appear rather misty than clear. 

Another meMoJ.— Etch the outlines of the ori- 
ginal, as also of the folds in drapery, marking the 
breadth of the shadows by dots, which having bit 
of a proper colour with aqua fortis, take ofiT the 
ground used in etching, and, having laid the mez- 
zotinto ground, proceed to scrape the plate as above. 

Four or five aays before the plates are ready for 
proving, notice must be given to the rolline presa 

1>rinter to wet some French paper, or a thidc mel- 
ow paper in imitation of it, as that time is neces- 
sary for it to lie in wet. When the proof is dry, 
touch it with white chalk where it should be llghV 
er, and with black chalk where it should be dark'* 
er; and when the print is re-touched, proceed as 
before for the lights, and for the shades use a small 
pounding-tool, as much as is necessary to bring 
It to the proper colour; and when this is done, 
prove it again, and so proceed to prove and touch 
till it is entirely finisned. When the plate tar- 
nishes, a little vinegar and salt, kept in a phial, 
will take it off, wiping it dry with a clean rag. 

Avoid as much as possible over-serapitig any 
part before the first proving, as, by this caution, 
the work will appear the more elegant. 
To engrave in aquaiinta. 

This very much resembles drawing in Indian 
ink. This process consists in corroding the cop* 
per with aqua-fortis, in such a manner, that an im- 
pression from it has the appearance of a tint laid 
on the paper. This is ef^cted by covering the 
copper with a substance which takes a granulated 
form, so as' to prevent the aqua-fortis from acting 
where the particles adhere, and by this means 
cause it to corrode the copper partially, and in in- 
terstices only. When these particles are extreme- 
ly minute, and near to each other, thu impression 
from the plate appears to the naked eye like a 
wash of Indian ink. But when tiiey are larger, 
the granulation is more distinct; and as this may 
be varied at pleasure, it is capable of being adapt* 
ed to a variety of purposes and suMects. 

The matter generally used for this purpose, it 
composed of equal parts of asphaltura and transpa- ^ 
rent resin, reduced to powcler and sit\ed on the 
plate, (which has been previously greased,) through 
a fine sieve. The plate is then heated so as to 
make the powder adhere, and tne artist scrapes it 
away when a strong shade is wanted, and covera 
those parts with varnish where he wish*;s a veiy 
strong light to appear. The aqua-fortis, properly 
diluted with water, is then put on within a fiance 
of wax, as in common etching for engraving, and 
by repeated applications, covenng the light parti 
sUU with varnish, the effect is produced. 
To engrave on -wood. 

The block is commonly made of pear-tree or 
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Dox, 4nd difftrs in thi^cneia teeording to its size. 
• The sarfiioe for the engraTint; is on the transrerse 
iection of the wood; the subject is drawn upon'it 
with a pen and Indfan ink, with all the finishing 
that it is required to haTC in the iiiopression. The 
spaces between the lines are out away with knives, 
ehisels, and ^uges, leaving the lines that ha^ 
been drawn with the ink. 

The taking impressions from blooks of wood 
differs from that of copperplate in this, that in the ( 
tatter they are delivered from the incision, while ' 
in the wooden blocks thej are ^divered from the 
raiseu part 

ChUa^ otcuro 

This method of engraving ib- performed with 
diree blocks. The outline is cut m one, the deen 
shadows in a second, and the third srives a tine 
over the whole, except where the lights are cnt 
awaj. These are sobstituted in their turn, each 
print receiving an impression from each block. 
This mode of enmvisg was designed to represent 
the drawings of the old masters. 

To etch upongUuM, 

Procure several thick dear pieces of crown 
glass, and immerse them in mated wax, so that 
each may receive a complete coatine. When {ter- 
fectly cold, diaw on them, with a fine steel point, 
flowers, trees, houses, portraits, 8cc Whatever 
■ parts of the drawing are intended to be corro<)ed 
.with the acid, ahoiud be perfectly free from the 
least particle of wax. When all' these drawings 
are finished, the pieces of glass must be immersed 
one by one in a square leaden box or receiver, 
where thev are to be submitted to the action of 
fluoric acid, or fluoric acid gas. 

It will be necessary to have some water in the 
receiver for the absorption of the superabundant 
gas; and the receiver should have a short leaden 
pipe attached to it for the reception of the beak of 
the retoit. This should be well luted with wax. 
At the top of the receiver there is a sliding door 
for the admission of the plates: this is to be well 
luted whilst the gas is acting. When the glasses 
are sufiieiently corroded, they are to be taken out; 
and the wax is to be removed by first dipping them 
in warm, and then in hot water. Various colours 
may be applied to the corroded parts of the glnss, 
whereby a veiy fine painting may be executed. In 
the same manner, sentences and initials of names 
may be etched on wine-glasses, tumblers, &c. 
^ Jinothet- methotL^^GlKn ma^ also be etched, by 
imhiersing it in liquid fluoric acid, after having 
been coated with wax and drawn on, as in the last 
method. There is this difierence, however, in the 
use of the liquid and the gas, that the former ren- 
ders the etching tratupareni, whilst that produced 
by the gas is quite opaque. 

In this method the potass of the glass is set free, 
whilst the silex or sand is acted on; consequently 
no vessel of elsss ean ever be employed with safety 
to contain this acid in a liquid sUte, as it would 
soon be con'oded into holes: it is, therefore, gene- 
rally preserved in leaden bottles, on which it has 
10 power to act. 

Vanmk eoadng preferable. 

In coating the glass with wax as above directed, 
it is almost impossible to lay it on sufiieiently thin. 
The consequence of this is, that the lines traced 
by the point will be found irregular, ragged, and 
destitute of thbt delicacy which is required. The 
sa*ong varnish used by engravers answers much 
l>etter, provided it be very carefully applied. Be- 
fore doing- so, tlte glass must be thoroughly lean- 
ed and lieated, so Uiat it can hardly be held. The 
^-amish is then to be applied lightly over, and 
made smooth by dabbine it with snuJl balls of silk, 
Muffed with cotton Wiien dry and even, the 



lines may be traced on It, the plate lying' on a | 
of glass fixed in a table, slightly inclined so thsiT 
the light may be thrown under it. 
Simp^ nethod of etching fftaan, at appUed to ther^ 
mometere. 

Coat the glass to be graduated, See. with y< flow 
wax, and trace with a steel point whatever m tn* 
tended to be etched. Now <Kp the glass in suK 
phurie acid, and shake over it -some fineSy palvei^ 
vwA fluate of lime (fluor spar}. This salt will be 
decomposed by the affinity ot lime for sulpWurie 
acid. Aceordin^ly the fluoric add will be set free 
to attack the silica of the glass. Cmro^on ctt 
those parts which are vocoverad by the wax» will 
be the consequence. 

To a$grave onprecknu tionee. 

The first thing to he done in this branch of eii> 
graving is to cement two rough diamonds to the 
ends oTtwo sticks large enough to hold them stea- 
dy in the hand, and to rub or grind them nninrt 
each other, till they be brought to the form desire 
ed. The dust or powder that is rubbed off", serves 
afterwards to poUsn them, which is performed by 
a kind of mill that turns a whed of soft iron. Tfaie 
diamond is fixed in a brass dish; and, thus applied 
to the wheel, is covered with diamond dust, mix- 
ed up with oil of olives; and when the diamond is 
to be cut facet-wise, first one face, and then an- 
other is applied to the whed. Rubies, sapphires, 
, and topazes, are cut and formed the same way on 
a copper whed, and polished with tripoli diluted 
in water. Agates, amethysts, emeralds, hyacinths, 
granites, rubies, and others of the soner - stones, 
are cut on a leaden whed moistened with emerjr 
and water, and polished with tripoli on a pewter 
wheel. Lapis-iazuli, opd. Sea are pdished on a 
wooden wheel. 

To fashion and engrave vases of agate, crystal, 
lapis-lazuli, or the like, a kind of lathe is made 
use of, similar to that used by pewterers, to hold 
the vessels, which are to be Vrouglit with proper 
tools. The engraver's lathe generally holds the 
tools, which are turned by a wheel; and the vessd 
cut and engraved, either in relievo or otherwise; 
the tools being moistened from time to time with 
diamond dust and oil, or at least emery and water. 
To engrave figures or devices on any of these 
stones, when polished, such as medals, seals, kc 
a little iron wheel is used, the ends of whose axis 
are received within two pieces of iron, placed up- 
right, as in the turner's lathe; and to be brought 
closer, or set further apart, at pleasure; at one end 
of the axis are fixed the proper tools, being kept 
tight by a screw. Lastly, tiie wheel is tunied by 
the foot, and the stone applied by thehand to the tool, 
then shifted and conducted as occasion requires. 

The tools are generally of iron, and sometimes 
of brass; their form is various. Some have sAhL 
round treads, like buttons, ojhers like ferrds, 
to take tne pieces out, and others flat, &o. When 
the stone has been engraved, it is polished on 
wheels of hair-brushes and tripoli. 
To engrave upon 8teeL 

Steel blocks, or plates ot sufficient size to i^- 
eeive the intended engraving, are softened, or de- 
carbonated upon their substances, and diereby ren- 
dered a better materid for receiving all kinds ol 
work, than even copper itsdf. After the intended 
work has been executed upon the block, it is hard- 
ened with great care by a new process, which pre- 
vents injunr to the most delicate work. A cylin- 
der of steel, previously softened, is then placed is 
the transferring press, and Vepeatedly passed over 
the engraved blocks, by which the engraving ii 
transferred, m relief^ to the periphery of the cjf- 
linder, the press having a vibrating motion, equHl- 
ling that of the cylinder upon its axis, by which 
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•sew tur&ces are presented equallinc the extent of 
«»gnviue. ThU cylinder is then hardened, and 
IS ready tor indenting either copper or steel plates, 
which 18 done bj placing^ it in the same press be- 
fure desci4bed, and repeatedly pressing it over the 
aopper or steel plates, thereby producing another 
engraviiur identically like that upon the original 
block. I*hi8 may be re[>eated upon any required 
number of plates, as the original engraving wiil 
remain to produce oihcr cylinders, if ever requii^ 
cdy and when transferred to steel plates, and hard- 
ened, they will also serve as additional matrices 
€'jt the pro()uation of new cylinders. 



Etching Uqumr for puUet of k«fl9ied. 
Dissolve a quarter of an ounce of corrosive tubli 
mate an^ the same quantity of alum, both powder- 
ed, in half a pint of hot water. 

DirecHoiufor uoe. 
When eold, pour it on to your plate, and keep 
stirring it with a camels' hair brush; wash the 
plate perfectly' after each biting, and throw away 
the portion ol liquid you have employed; delicate 
tints are obtsiued in about three, minutes, stronger 
ones in proportion. 
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Ih prepare mordanit. 

Dvemg is. a chemical process, and consists in 
ehmbining a certain colounng matter with fibres 
of cloth. The facility with whicli cloth imbibes a 
dye, depends upon two circumstances; the union 
of the cloth and the dye-stuff, siid the union of the 
dye-stuff, or dyeing material, and the fluid in which 
it is dissolved. Wool unites with almost all co;- 
louring matters, silk in the next degree, cotton 
considerably less,. and linen the least of all. To 
dye cotton or linen, the dye-stuff, or colouring ma- 
terial, should, in many cases, be dissolved in a 
substance for which it has a weaker connexion than 
wi'h the solvent employed in the dyeine; of wool 
or silk. Thus we may use the colour called oxide 
of iron, dissolved in sulphuric acid, to dye wool; 
but to d^e cotton and linen, it is necessaiy tq dis- 
solve it in acetous acid. Were it possible to pro- 
cure a sufficient number of colouring substances, 
having a strong affinity for cloths, to answer all the 
pur|>oaes of dyeing, that art would be exceedingly 
simple and easv. But this is by no means the case. 
This difficulty Kas, however, been obviated by a very 
ingenious contrivance. Some other substance is 
eanployed which strongly unites with the cloth and 
the colouring matter. This substance, therefore, 
is (ireviously combined with the cloth, which is 
then dipi>cd into a solution containing^ the colour. 
The colour then combines with the intermediate 
substance, which, l>eing firmly combined with the 
doth, secures the permanence of the dye. Sub- 
stances employed for this purpose are denominated 
mortJants, 

To choose ami apply them. 

The most important part of dyeing is, therefore, 
the ehoice and application of tnoriumtti as upon 
thera, the permanency of almost every dye depends. 
Mordant^ must be previously dissolved in some li- 
quid, which has a weaiLer union with the mordants 
Uian the cloth has; and Uie cloth mi:st tlien be 
steeped in this solution, so as to saturate itself with 
the mordant The most important, and most gene- 
rally used mordant is alunune. It is used eitlier in 
s state of common alum, in which it is combined 

Sith sulphuric acid, or in that state called acetite 
' alumine. 

Use of alum a» a mordant. 
Alum, to make a mordant, is dissolved in water, 
■id very frequently, a quantity of taitrate of potass 
is dissolved with it. Into'this solution woollen 
cloth is put, and kept in it till it has absorbed as 
much alumine as is necessaiy. It is then taken 
m-.t, and for tlie most part washed and drietl. Il is 



now a gK>od deal heavier than it was before, owing 
to the alum which has combined with it. 
Acetite of alumine 

Is prepared as a mordant by pouring acetite of 
lead into a solution of alum. 1 his mordant is em- 
ployed for COTTON and liwejc . It answers for these 
much better than alum; the stuff is more easily sa» 
turated with alumine, and takes, in consequence 
a richer and more permanent colour. 
White oxide of tin. 

Tliis mordant has enabled the moderns greatly 
to surpass many of the ancients in the fineness of 
their colours; and even to equal the fninous Tyrian 
purple; and by means of it scarlet, the brightest of 
all colours, is produced. It is the white oxide of * 
tin, alone, which is the real mordant. . 

Tin is used as a monlant in three states: dissolv- 
ed in nitro-muriatic acid, in acetous acid, and in a 
mixture of sulphuric and muriatic acids; but nitro- 
muriate of tin is the common morflatit employed by 
dyent. They prepare it by dissolving tin in dilut-' 
ed nitric acid, to which a certain proportion of 
common salt, or sal ammoniac, is adtled. 

When the nitro-muriate of tin is to be used as a 
mordant, it is dissolved in a large quantity of water, 
and the cloth is dipped in the solution, and allowed 
to remain till sufficiently saturated. It is tlien taken 
out, washed and dried. Ty -tat is usually dijsolv- 
ed in the water along with .he nitro-rauriate. 
Bed oxide of iron. 

This is also used as a mordant in dyeing; A has 
a very strong affinity for all kinds of cloth, of which 
the permanency of red iron-spots, or iron-moulds, 
on linen and cotton is a sufficient proof. As a moi*- 
dant it is used in two states: in tnat of sulphate of 
iron, or copperas, and that of acetite of iron. The 
first, or copi)eras, is commonly used 'for -wool. I'he 
copperas is dissolved in water, and the cloth dip)i- | 
ed into it. It may be used also for cotton, but in 
most cases acetite of iron is preferred, wlucli i^ 
preimred by dissalving iron, or its oxide, in vin..- 
gar, wur beer, or pyroiigneous acid, and the lonjrei 
It is kept the better. 

Tan, &c. 

Tan is very frequently employed as a mon-ant. 
An infusion of nut-galls, or of sumach, or of any 
oUier substance containing tan, is made in water, 
and the cloth is dippi-d in this infusion, and allowed 
to remain till it has alistivbed a sufficient q>ii^nltty. 
Tan is ofieu eu)ployc<l also, along with oth^r mor^ 
ilants, to produce a corapt)un<l mordant Oi I ia also 
used for the same pur^xise, in dyeing cotton and 
linen. T^ie mordants with which tan Is "aost fre> 
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qoently combined, are aldmine, and oxide of 
iron. 

Besides these mjrdaots, there are several other 
substances fretiuently used as auxiliaries, eitiier to 
facilitate the combination of the mordant with the 
doth or to alter the shade of colour; the chief of 
theae are, tartar, acetate of lead, common salt, sal 
ammoniac, sulphate of copper, &e. 

Mordants not only render the dye permanent, 
bat have also considerable influence en the colour 
produced. The same colouring matter produces 
▼ery diif«>rent dyes, according as the mordanr^is 
changed. Suppose, for instance, that the colouring 
matter is cochineal; if we use the aluminous mor- 
dant, the doth will acquire a crimson colour; hut 
the oxide of iron produces with it, a black. 

in dyeing, then, it is not only necessary to pro- 
ep« a moraant wiiich liaa a sufficiently strong affi- 
nity fo^ the colouring matter and the cloth, and a 
colouring matter which possesses the wi^ed-for 
colour in perfecUou; but we must procure a mor- 
dant and a colouring matter of such a nature, that 
when combined together, they shall possess tlie 
wished-for colour in perfection; and even a ^reat 
variety of colours may be produced with a stngle 
dve-stuff', provided we change the mordant vini- 
ciently. 

7\} detemdne the effects of variout talte or mor- 

dantt on colours. 

The dye of madder. 

For a madder refl on woollens, the best quantity 
of madder is one half of the weight of the woollens 
thiit are to be dyed; the best proportion of salts to 
be used is five parts of alum and one of red tartar 
for sixteen parts of tlie stufT. 

A variation in the proportions of the salts, wholly 
alters the colour that the madder naturally gives. 
If the alum is lessened, and the tartar increased, the 
dye proves a red cinnamon. If the alum be entirely 
omitted, the red wholly disappears, and a durable 
tawny cinnamon is produced. 

If woollens are boiled in weak pearl-ash and wa- 
tt r, the greater part of the colour is desU'oyed. A 
solution of soap discharges part of the colour, anki 
leaves the remaining more beautiful. 

Volatile alkalies heighten the red colour of the 
madder, but thev make the dye fugitive. 
'the dye oflogvHtod, 

Volatile alkaline salts or acids incline this to 
purple; the vegetable and nitrous acids render it 
pale; the vitriolic and marine acids deepen it. 
Idme water. 

In dyeing browns or blacks, especially browns, 
lime water is found to be a eood corrective, as also 
an alterative, when the goods are not come to the 
shade required; but practice done can show its 
utility; it answers fur either woollens, silks, or cot- 
tons. 

7V» render coloure holding. 

Browns and blues, or shades from them, require 
DO preparation; but reds and yellows, either of silk, 
cotton, or woollen, require a preparation to make 
tnem receive tlie dye, and hold it fiist when it has 
received it Alum and tartar, boiled together, 
when cold, form a mastic, within the pores of the 
substance, that serves to retain the dye, and reflect 
the colour in a manner transparently. 

Almost dl browns are deemed fast and holding 
oolours, without any preparation: tlie dyeing ma- 
terids containing \\\ tiiemselves a sufficient degree 
of astringent quality to retain their own colours. 
Many reds are also ec^udly holding, but none more 
so than those made with madder on woollens pre- 
pared with dum and tartar. 

\ very &st red is also made with Brazil wood, 
Vf boiling the woollen in alum and tartar, and sul- 
mng the doth to remain seveiai dig s in a bag 



kept moist b^ the prepanitioa liquor. ' The < 
of the solidity of the colour from Brazil wood 
dyed after this method, arises from the alura and 
tartar masticating itself within the pores of the 
wool in quite a solid state. 

There is not a drug used ia the whole art of 
dyeing, but may be made a permanent d^e. by 
finding out a sdt, or solution of some metal, tliat, 
when once dissolved bv acids, or by boiling water 
will neither be affected by the air, nor be dissolved 
by moisture. Such are alura and tartar, the solu- 
tion of tin, &c But these sdts and solutions do 
not answer with dl ingredients that are Uaed In 
dyeing. 

T\f purchase dyeing materiaU. 

The names of the principal dyeing materials aiw 
dum, ai^l, or tartar, green copperas, yerdigri* 
blue vitriol, roche dum, American or quercitron, 
and oak bark, fenugreek, logwood, old and young 
fustic, Brazil wood, braziletto, camwood, barwoo^ 
and other red woods, peach wood, sumach, gdls, 
weld, madder of 3 or 4 sorts, safilower, savory 
green wood, annatto, turmene, archil, eudbeaf^ 
cochineal, lac cake, lac dye, and indigo. The 
whole may be purchased of druggists and colour- 
men. 
Jo dye wool and -woollen ctothe of a blue coloitr. 

Dissolve one part of indigo in lour parts of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid; to the solution, add one 
part of dry carbonate of potass, and then dilute it 
with eight times its weight of water. The cloth 
must be boiled for an hour in a solution, contain- 
ing 5 parts of dum, and 3 of tartar, for every $i 
narts of cloth. It is then to be thrown into a -water* 
bath previously prepared, containing a greater or 
smdler proportion of diluted sulpliate of indigo, 
according to the shade which the cloth is inteaded 
to receive. In this bath it must be boiled till it lias 
acquired the wished-for colour. 

The only colouring matters employed in dyeing 
blue, are woad and indigo. 

Indigo has a veiy strong affinity for wool, silk, 
cotton, and linen. Every Kind of cloth, tliei'efore, 
may be dyed with it, without the assistance of any 
mordant whatever. I'he colour thus ipdticed is 
very permanent. But indigo can only be apidied 
to cloth in a state of solution, and the only solvent 
known is suluhtiric acid. The suluhate of indig|o 
is often used to dye wool and silk blue, and is 
known by the name of SaxOn blue. 

It is not the only solution of that pigment em- 
ployed in dyeing|. By far the most common me- 
thod is, to depi ive indieo of its blue colour, and 
reduce it to green, and Uien to dissolve it in water 
by means of alkahes. Two different methods are 
employed for this purpose. The first is, to mix 
with indigo a solution of green oxide of iron, and 
difl'ereiit metdlie sulphurets. If^ therefore, indig i, 



lime, and green sul^ihale of iron, ai'e mixed toge- 
ther in water, the indigo gradually loses its biuis 
colour, becomes green, and is dissolved. The i 



cond method is, to mix the indigo, in water, with 
cei-tain vegetable substances which readily uudeipi 
fermentation; the inuigo is dissolved by means of 
quick lime or alkali, which is added to the solution. 

Thejirst of these methods is usudly followed in 
dyeing cotton and Hneni thesecoiu/, in dyeing yms* 
and SUA:. ^ ^ 

In the dyeing of wool, woad and bran are com* 
monly employed as vegetable ferments, and lune 
as the solvent of the green base of tlie indigo. Woad 
itself contains a colouring matter precisely similar 
to indigo; and by following the common pi*ocess^ 
indigo may be extracted from it In the usud 
state of woad, when purchased by the dyer, the iiip 
digo, which it contains, is probably not far firom 
the state of green pollen. Its quantity ii^ woad •# 
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tnt ncall, and it U mixed with a great proportion 
of oiherregetable matter. , 

When the cloth is first taken out of the vat, it is 
of a green oolour/bat it soon beeoroes blue. It 
oug^t TO be carefully washed, to carnr off the un- 
oombined particles. This solution of indigo is lia- 
ble to two ineoQTen.tences: first, it is apt some- 
times to run too last into the putrid fermentation; 
this maj be known by the putrid Tapours which it 
exhales, and bj the clisappearing of the green co- 
four. In this state it would soon destroy the in- 
digo altogether. The ineonTenience is remedied 
by addinp" more lime, Vhioh has the property of 
moderating the putrescent tendency. Secondly, 
sometimes the fermentation goes on too languidly.^ 
This defect is remedied by adding more bran, or 
woad, in order to diminish the proportion of thick 
lime. 

7\» make chermc blue andgreeru 

Chemie for light blues and greens, on silk, cot- 
ton, or woollen, and for cleaning and whitening 
cottons, is made by the following process:— 

Take 1 lb. of the l^st oil of vitriol, which [four 
upon 1 ounce of the best Spanish flora indigo, well 
poonded and sifted; add to this, after it has been 
well stirred, a small lump of common pearl-ash as 
big as a pea, or from that to the size of 2 peas; this 
will immediately raise a great fermentation, and 
cause the inJigo to dissolve in minuter and finer 
particles than otherwise. As soon as thiy fermen- 
tation ceases, put it ii.to a bottle tightly corked, 
and it may be used the next day* Observe, if more 
than the quantity prescribed of pearl ash should be 
used, it will deaden and sully the colour. 

Chemie for green, as above for blue, is made by 
only adding one-fourth more of the oil of vitriol. 

u the cheraio is to be used for woollen. Cast In- 
dia indi^ will answer the purpose even better than 
Spanish indigo, and at one quarter of the price; but 
the oii of vitriol is good for both. 

To make a toltUion of tin in aqua regia* 

Mix. together 8 ounces of filtered river water, 
and 8 otmces of double aqua fortis; add gradually 
half an ounce of sal ammoniac dissolved piece by 
piece, and 2 drachms of salt-petre. Then taka. 1 
ounce of refined block tin: put it into an iron pan, 
and set it over the fire; when melted, hold it 4 or 
5 feet over the vessel, and drop it into water, so as 
to let it fiilMn pieces. 

Next put a small piece of this granulated tin into 
the abova aqua-regia, and when the last piece dis- 
appears, add more gradually till the whole is mix- 
ed; mind and keep it firmly corked. When finished 
K will produce a most exctllent yellow, thoue;h 
should It &il in that resficct, it will not be the 
worse for use; keep it cool, as heat will injure and 
even spoil it. 

To make muriate ofUn* 

Take 8 ounces of muriatic acid, and dissolye in 
It, by slow dqjprees, half an ounce of granulated 
tin; when this is done pour off the clear Tii^iuid into 
1 bottle and weaken it, if required, with pure fil- 
tered river water. 

To determine the effect ofvarioita -watere on differ' 
ent colouro. 

Snow water contains a lictle muriate of lime, and 
some slight traces of nitrate of lime; rain water has 
dH same salts in a larger quantity, and also carbo- 
tuc acid; spring water most frequently contains 
eaibonate or lime, muriate of lime, muriate of soda, 
or eatbonate of soda. River water has the same sub- 
stances, but in less aoundance. Well water contains |. v<u u^#.^ .% .« ^w|r...^» ». . ^.w...^ y^^ ». ...» .»«.«. 
sulphate of lime or nitrate of pot-ash besides the The alum liquor should always be strong for siika, 
tiove-named salts. Should the water contain a salt, li as they take the dye more readily afterwardii 
tr a mineral acid, in the first instance, an acid will | To dye tUk blue, 

•e requisite to neutralize it, and in the second, an U Silk is dyed light blue by a ferment of sis partf 



alkali. I1us wtteA of any quality may be satiin4- 
ed by their opposites, and rendered neutral. 
To Jitckar^e coloifra. 

The dyers generally pili all coloured silks which 
are to be dis(£are;ed, into a coi«per in which half a 
pound or a pound of white soap has been dissolved. 
They ai'e tnen boiled off, and when the copper 
begins to be too full of colour, Oie silks are taken 
out and rinsed in warm water. In the interim a 
fresh solution of soap is to be added to the copper, 
and then proceed as before till all the colour is dis- 
charged. For those colours that are wanted to be 
efiectually discharged, such as greys, cinnamons, 
&c when soap does not do, tartar must be used. 
For slate colours, greenish drabs, olive drabs, Sec 
oil of vitriol in warm water must be used; if othei 
colours, roche alum must be boiled in the copper, 
then cooled down and the silks entered and boiled 
off, recollectine to rii^se them before they are again 
dyed» A small quantity of muriatic acid, diluted 
in warm water, must be used to discharge some 
fiist colours; the goods must be afterwards well 
rinsed in warm and cold water to prevent any injui7 
to the stalk. 

7h ditcharge dnnamont^ S^** ^^* '"'^^'* f^y^ 
toofuU. 

Take some tartar, pounded in a mortar, sift it 
into a bucket, then pour over it some boiling wa« 
ter. The silks, &c may then be run throueh the 
clearest of this liquor, which will discharge the co- 
lour; but if the dye does not take on again evenly, 
more tartar may be added, and the goods run 
through as before./ 
To re-dye, or chane-e the cohurt o/garmente, ^c. 

The change of colour depends upon the ingredi- 
en's with which the garments have been dyed 
Sometimes when these have been well cleaned, 
more dyeing stuff must be added, which will affoi-'l 
the colour intended; and sometimes the colour al- 
ready on the cloth must be discharged and tiie ai^ 
tide re-dyed. 

Every colour in nature will dye black, whether 
blue, yellow, red or brown, and black will always 
dye black again. All colours will take the same 
colour again which they already possess; and blut* s 
can be made green or black; green may be made 
brown, and brown green, and every colour on re- 
dyeing will take a darker tint than at first 

Yellows, browns, and blues, are not easily di»- 
charged; maroons, reds of some kinds, olives, &.C. 
may be discharged. 

("or maroons, a small quantity of roche alum 
may be boiled in a copper, and when it is dissoJv- 
ed, put in the goods, keep them boiling, and pro- 
bably, in a few minutes, enoAgh of it will be dis- 
charged to take the colour intended. 

Olives, greys, &ic. are discharged by putting in 
two or three table spoonsful, more or less, of oil 
of vitriol: then put in tlie garment, &c. and boil, 
and it will become white, n chemie green, either 
alum, pearl-ash, or soap, will discharge it ofi to 
the yellow; this yellow may mostly be boiled off 
^ith soap, if it has received a preparation for tak- 
ing the chemie blue. Muriatic acid used at a hand 
heat will discharge most colours. A black may 
be dyed maroon, claret, green, or a dark brown; 
aiul it often happens that black is dyed claret, 
gAen, or dark brown; but green is the princifwl 
colour iuto which black is changed. 
To alum nlkt. 

Silk should be alumed cold, for when it is alum* 
ed hot, it is deprived of a great part of its lustre. 
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of bran, six of indigo, six of potass, and one of 
madder. To dye it of a dark blue, it must previ- 
ously receive what is called a proumZ-coZour/ a red 
dye-stuflr, called archil, is used for this purpose. 
To dve ccU(m and litven blue. 

Cotton and Imen are dyed blue hj a solution of 
one part of indigo, one part of green sulphate ol 
iron, and two parts of quick-litne. 
YeUtno dyet. 

The principal colouring matters fpr dyeing yel- 
low, ai^ weld, fustic, and quercitron baric. Yel- 
low colouring matters have too weak au afilnity 
for cloth, to produce permanent colours without 
uie use of mordanU, Cloth, therefore, before it , 
is dred yellow, is alwajs prepared by soaking it 
in alumine. Oxide of tin is sometimes used when 
very fine yellows are wanting. Tan is often em- 
ployed as subsidiary to alumine, and in order to 
fix It more cojnously on cotton and linen. Tartar 
is also used aS4»n auxiliarr, to brighten the colour; 
and muriate of soda, sulphate of lime, and even 
sulphate of Iron, to render the shade deeper. 
The yellnw dye 1»y means of fustic is more perma- 
nent, but not so beautiful as that given by weld, 
or quercitron. As it is oermanent, and not much 
injured by acids, It is often used in dyeing com- 
pound colours, where a yellow is required. The 
mordant is alumine. Wtien the mordant is oxide 
of iron, fustic dyes a good permanent drab coloar. 
Weld and quercitron bark yield nearly the same 
kind of colour; but the bark yields colouring mat- 
ter in greater abundance and is cheaper than weld. 
The method of using each of these dye-stuffs is 
nearly the same. 

To dye -woollens yeUov. 

Wjol may be dyed yellow by the following pro- 
cess; let it be boiled for an hour, or more, with 
above one-sixth of its weight of alum, dissolved in 

sufficient quantity of water as a mordant It is 
then to be plunged, without being rinsed, into a 
bath of warm water, containing as much querci- 
tron bark as equals the weight of the alum em- 
ployed as a mordant The cloth is to be turned 
through the boiling liquid, till it has acquired the 
intended colour. Then, a quantity of clean |>ow- 
dered chalk, eoual to the hundreth pait of the 
weight of the cloth, is to be stiired in, and the 
operation of dyeing continued for eight or ten mi- 
nutes longer. By this method a pretty deep and 
•vely yellow may be given. 

For very. bright orange^ or golden yellow, it is 
lecessary to use the oxide of tin as a mordant 
For pr(»ducing bright golden yellows, some alum 
must be added along with the tin. To give the 
fellow a delicate gi ;en shade, tartar must be 
added in different proportions, according to the 
shade. 

7\> dye nlkt yeUxrw. 

Silk may be dyed of diffei'ent shades of yellow, 
either by weld or quercitron bark, but the last is 
the cheapest of the two. The jiroportion should 
be from one to two parts of bark, to twelve parts 
of silk, according to the shade. The bark, tied 
up in a bag, should be put into the djeing vessel, 
whilst the water which it contains is cold; and 
when it has acquired the heat rf about lOD degrees, 
the silk, having been ]previously alumed, should be 
dipped in, and continued, till it assumes the wish- 
ed-lor colour. When the ^de is reouired to be 
deep, a little chalk, or peai*l-ash, should be added 
towai'ds the end of the operation. 

To dye Unena and cottona yellow. 

The mordant should be acetate of alumine, pre- 
pared by dissolving one part of acetate of leaJ^ and 
three parts of alum, In a sufficient quantity of^ wa- 
ter. This solution should be heatP*! to the tem- 
i gf lOD decreet: the cloth should be soak- 



ed in it for two hours, Uien wrung out and dn«d. 
Tlie soakmg may be repeated, and the cloth again 
dried as before. It is then to be bairly wetted 
with lime-water, and afterwards dried. The soak- 
ing in the acetate of alumine may be again repeat- 
ed; and if the shade of yellow is required to be 
veiy bright and durable, the alternate wetting with 
lime-water and soaking in the mordant may be re- 
peated three or four ^imes. 

The dyein^bath is prepared by potting 12 or 18 
parts of quercitron banL (according to the depth of 
Uie shade required), tied up In a bag, into a suf- 
ficient quantity of cold water. Into this bath the 
cloth is to be put, and turned in it for an hour, 
wnile its temperature is gradually raised fo about 
t^ degrees. It is then to be brought to a boiling 
heat, and the cloth allowed to n^mam in it only for 
a few minutes. If it is kept long at a boiling heat, 
the yellow acquires a shade of brown. 
Tfjix ajine mineral vellow ubon vool, mlk^ coU 
ton, 'hemp, ac, 

IVa^ one pound of sulphur, two pounds of white 
oxide of arsenic, and five parts of^ i)eari-a8h; and 
melt the whole in a crucible, at a heat a little 
shjrt of redness. The result is a yellow mass, 
which is to be dissolved in hot water; and the li- 
quor filtrated, to separate it from a sediment form- 
ed chiefly of metallic arsenic, in shining plates, 
and in a small part, of a chocolate-coioui^a mat- 
ter, which appears to be a sub-sulphuret of arsenic 
Diliite the filtrated liquor, then add weak sulpha- 
ric acid, which produces a flocculeut precipitate, 
of a most brilliant yellow colour. This precipitate, 
washed upon a cloth fiher, dissolves with the ut- 
most ease in liquid ammonia, giving a yellow so- 
lution, which colour is to be removed by an ex- 
cess of the same alkali. 

To prepare realgar. 

The moM brilliant and permanent yellow that 
can be imagined, is the aulphuret of araeniCf or 
realgoTy into which, mjre or less diluted, accord- 
ing to the depth of tint required, the wool, silk, 
cotton, or linen, is to be dipped. All metallic 
utensils must be carefully avoided. When the 
stuffs come out of this bath they are colourless, 
but they insensibly take on a yellow hue as the 
ammonia evaporates. Th^ are to be exposed as 
equally as possible to a current of open air; and 
when the colour is well come out, and no loi^i 
hei<;htens, they ar« to be washed and dried. 

Wool should be fulled in the ammoniacal solu- 
tion, and should remain in it till it is thoroughly 
soaked; then, very slightly and uniformly presseci, 
or else merely set to drain of itseli Silk, eotton, 
hemp, and flax, are only to be dipped in the dye- 
ing liquid, which tliey easily take. They must 
then be well pressed. 

The suiphui*et of arsenic will give every iraa- 
giiuible tint to stuffs, from the deep golden yellow 
to the lightest straw-colour, whiui has the inva- 
riable advantage of never fading, of lasting even 
longer than the stuffs themselves, and (^resisting 
all re-ap;ent8, except alkalies. Hence it is pecu- 
liarly fitted for costly tapestry, velvets,' and other 
articles of furniture which are not in danger of be- 
ing washed with alkalies or soap, and to whidh the 
durability of colour is a most important object It 
may also be used with advantage in paper-staiAig. 

Red dyeo, 
, The colouring matters employed for dy^ne red, 
are archil, maddpr, carthamus, kermea^ coohmeal, 
and Brazil-wood. 

7 'o dye -wooUena red^ crinuonf and acariet. 

Coarse woollen stuffs are dyed red with madder 
or archil: but fine cloth is almost exclusively dyed 
with cochineal, though the colour which it re- 
ceives from kerroes is much more dorableu Bra- 
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111 wood is seareely uied, except m an raxiliaiy, 
Deeauae the Golour, which it impartf to wool, in Dot 
permanent- 
Wood 18 died erimson, by first impregnatine it 
with aluinine, by means of an alum bath, and then 
boiling it in a decoction of cochineal, till it ha« 
aeqoired the wished-for colour. The crimson will be 
6ner, if the tin-mordant is substituted for alumi 
indeed, it is asoal with dyers, to add a little nitro- 
mariate of tin, when they want fine crimsons. The 
addition of arcliil and potass to the cochineal, both 
renders the crimson darker, and gives it more 
bloom; but the bloom very soon yanishes. For 
paler crimsons, one-half of the cochineal is with- 
drawn, and madder substituted in its place. 

•'Wool may be dyed scarlet, by first boiling^ it in 
a solution or murio-salphate of tin, then dyeing it 
pale yellow with (quercitron bark, and atterwurds 
crimson with cochineal; for scarlet is a compound 
colour, consisting of crimson mixed with a little 
vellow. 

*ro cany the colour into the body of cloth. 

Make the moistened cloth pass through between 
rollers placed within at the bottom of the dve-vat; 
so that the web, passing from one windlass tfiroua;h 
the dye-vat, and being strongly compressed by the 
rollers in its passage to another windlass, all the 
remaining water is driven out, and is re-placed by 
the colouring liquid, so as to receive colour into 
its rety centre, llie winding should be continued 
hwkwards and forwards from one windlass to the 
other, and through the rolling-press, till the dye is 
of sufficient intensity. 

To due dues red, crinuon, ^c. 

Silk is usually d^ed red with cochineal, or car* 
thamiis, and someUroes with Brazil-wood. Kermes 
does not answer for silk; madder is scarcely ever 
used for that purpose, bect«use it noes not yield a 
colour bright etiough. Archil is employed to give 
Bik a jloom; but it is searceh ever used by itself, 
unless when the colour waAted is lilac 

Silk may be dyed crimson, hy steeping it in a 
sedation of alrun, and then dyeing it in the usual way 
in a cochineal bath. 

The colours known by tlie names oX poppy, cher- 
ry, rote, wadJUih c^*7W, are given to silk by means 
oi earthamus. The pr^icess consists merely in keep- 
ing the silk as long as it extracts any colour, in an 
alkaline soluticn of earthamus, into which as much 
lemon-juice, as gives it a fine chery-i^ colour, 
has been poured. 

Silk cannot be dyed a full scarlet; but a cdlour 
approaching to scarlet mav be given to it, by first 
impregnating the stuff with murio'sulphate of tin, 
ana after warns dyeine it in a bath, composed of 
four parts of cochineal, and four parts rf quercitron 
bark. To give the colour more bo Jy, both the 
mordant and the dye may be repeated. 

A colour, approaching to scarlet, may be given to 
silk, by first dyeing it in crimson, then dyeing it 
with cartliamus; and lastly, yellow, without heat 
T\» dye Unem and cottont red, scarlet, Uc, 

Cotton and linen are dyed red with madder. The 
process was borrowed from the east; hence the co- 
lour is often called Adrianople, or Turkey-red. 
The cloth Is first impregnated with oil, then with 
galls, and lastly with alum. It is then boiled for 
an hour in a decoction of madder, which is com- 
nsbnly mixed with a quantity of blood. After the 
cloth is dyed, it is plunged into a soda ley, in or- 
der to brighten the colour. The red, given by this 
process, is very permanent; and when properly 
conducted, it is exceedingly beautiful. The whole 
difficidty consists in the application of the mor- 
dant, which is by iax the most complicated em- 
ployed in the whole art of dyeing. 

Cotton may be dyed scarlet, by means of murio- 



sulphate of tin, eoehiocal, and qucreiiroa barie^ 
used as for silk, but tlie colour is too fading to b« 
of any value. 

Slack dyee. 

The substances employed to give a black colour- ' 
to doth, are red oxide of iron and tan. These 
two substances have a strong affinity for each ether 
and when combined, assume a deep black colour, 
not liabl^e to be destroyed by the action of air pr 
light 

LiQgwood is usually employed as an auxiliary 
because it coE^imunicates lustre, and adds conside- 
rably to the fulness of the black. It is the wood 
of a tree which is a native of several of the West* 
India islands, and of that part of Mexico which 
surrounds the bay of Honduras. It yields its co- 
louring matter to water. The decoction is at first 
a fine red, bordering on violet: but if left to itself, 
\t gradually assumes a black colour. Acids give it 
a o»ep red colour; alkpUes, a deep violet, inclin- 
ing to brown; sulphate of iron renders it as black 
as ink, and occasions a prcci^utate of the same co- 
lour. 

Cloth, before it receives a black colour, ia u«u- 
allv dyed blue: this renders the colour much fuller 
and finer than it would otherwise be. If th } cloth 
is coarse, the blue dye may be^ too expensive; in 
tliat case, a brown colour u given by means of 
ralnut-peels. 

To dye -wooUene black. 

Wool is dyed black by the following process, ll 
Is boi'sd for two hours in a decoction oi nut-galls, 
and afterwa*Hls kept, for t^ro hours more, in a bath, 
composed of logwood and sulphate of iroa; kepC 
during Uus wUole time, at a scalding heat, but not 
boiling. iWing the o^ration, it must be fre- 
c^uentJ^i c\'Xi9^V the air; because the green ox- 
ide of iron,of which the sulphate is composed, must 
be conve'ted into red oxide by absorbing oxyrai, 
before the cloth can acquire a proper colour. The 
common proportions are five parts of galls, five of 
sulphate of iron,.and thirty ot logwood, for every 
hundred of cloth. A < little acetate of copper 
is commonly added to the sulphate of iron, be- 
cause it is thought to improve the colour. 
To dye oiUca black. 

Silk is dyed nearly in the same manner. It is 
capable of combining with a great deal of tan; the 
quantity |;iven is vai'ied at the pleasure^of the artist, 
by allowing the silk to remain a Icnger or shorter, 
time in the decoction. 

To dye cottons and Unene black. 

The cloth, previously dyed blue, is steeped tor 
2i hours in a decoction of nut-^alls. A bath is 
prepared containing acetate of iron, formed by 
satUTStine acetous acid with brown oxide of iron: 
into this bath the cloth is put in small quantities at 
a time, wrought with the hand for a quarter of an 
hour; then wrung out, and aired again; wrought in 
a fresh Quantity of the hath, and afterwaids aired. 
These alternate processes are repeated till the co- 
lour wanted is given: a decoction of alder bark i^ 
usually mixed with the liquor containing the uut 
galls. 

To dye wool, 6fc. brown. 

Brown, or fawn colour, though in fict a com 
pound. Is usually ranked among the simple colours, 
because it is applied to cloth by a single process. 
Yai'ious substances are used for brown dr s. 

Walnut-peels, or the ereen covering oi* the wal- 
nut, when nrst separated, are white internally, but 
soon assume a brown, or even a black coloor, on 
exposure to the air. They readily yield their co- 
louring matter to water. They are usually kept in 
large casks, covered with water, for aoove a year 
before they are used. To dye wool brown withlhem, 
nothing more is necessary, than to steep the clolh 
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in ft deeoetion of them tit H lifts ftcqaired the 
Withed-for eolour. The depth of the shade it pro- 
portionnl to the itrenrth of the deeoetion. 

The root of the widnnt-tree contains the same 
eMonrin^ matter, hat in smaller ammtitf. The 
bftrk of Uie hireh also, and many other trees, may 
be used tur the same pm*po8e. 

To dye eompmmd colotm. 
• Compound eoloors are prodaeed bj mliinr to- 
gether two simple ones; or which is the sameuiing 
bj dj«;ing doth first of the simple eoloar, and then 
b^ftnother. These ooloars y»rj to infinity, ao-j 
cording to the proportions of the ingredients em- 
ployed. From blue, red, and yellow, red oHvet 
■nd greenieh grey are made. 

From bloe, red, ftnd brown, ofiveB ftre made 
from the liglitest to the darkest shades; and by 
nving a greater shade of red, the itated and laven" 
w^ g^y* ftre roftde. 

From blue, red, ftnd black, grey* of all shades 
are made, such as 9<^ef fdgeon^ alatey and lead 
greyt. The king's or prinne's colour is daller than j 
usual; this mixture produces a variety of hues, or 
Colours almost to infinity. 

From yellow, blue, and brown, are made the 
goo9e dmiff and oHves of all kinds. 

From brown, blue, and black, are produced 
brorfm olivet, and their shades. 

From the red, yellow, and brown, are derivc-d 
the orange, gold eolour, fetdUe'mort, or faded leaf, 
dead carnaaonf, cmnamotij favm, and tobacco, by 
using two or three of the colour? as required. 

From yellow, red, and black, brovm of every 
ihade are made. 

From blue and yellow, jreen* of all shades. 
' From red and blue, fitrptea of all kinds are 
formed. 

To dye Afferent shades of green, 

■ Greets is distinguished by dyers into a variety of 

shades, according to the depth, or the prevalence 

of either of the component parts. Thus, we have 

sea-men, rrass-green, pea-green. See. 

Wool, siUt, and linen, are usually dyed green, 
by giving them first a blue colour, and afterwards 
dyemg them yellow; when the yeVlaw is first given, 
severiu ineonvt^iences follow: the yellow y^iartly 
separates again in the blue vat, and communicates 
ft green colour to it; thus rendering it useless for 
every other purpose except dyeing green. Any of 
the usual processes for dyeing blue and yellow, 
may be followed, taking care to proportion the 
depth of the shades to that of the green required. 

When sulphate of indigo is employed, it is usual 
to mix all the in^;redients together, and to dye the 
doth at once; this produces what is known by the 
name of Saxon, or English green. 

To dye violet, purple, and lilac. 

Wool is generally first dyed blue, and after- 
wards scarlet^ in the usual manner. By means of 
cochineal mixed with sulphate of indigo, the pro- 
cess may be performed at once. Silk is first dyed 
erimson, by means of cochineal, and then dipped 
into the indigo vat. Cottou and linen are first dyed 
blue, and then dipped in a decoction of logwood; 
but a more permanent colour is given by means of 
oxide of iron. 

To dye oUve, orange, and cinnamon, 

Wl)«*n blue is combined with red and yellow on 
cloth, iwe resulting colpur is olive. Wool may be 



dyed orange, by first dyeing it scarlet, and then 

yellow. When it is dyed " 

result is a cinnamon colour. 



yellow. When it is dyed first with madder, the 



Silk is dyed orange by means of earthamus) a 
cinnamon eolour by logwood, Brazil-wood, and 
fustic, mixed together. 

Cotton and linen receive ft cinnamon colour by 
\ of weld ftnd madder; ftnd ftn olive^olour 



by heing pfttaed through ft blue, yellowy and (hen « 
mftdder bath. 

To dye grey, drab, and dark brown. 

If cloth is previously combined with brown 0Ztd« 
of iron, and afterwards dyed yellow with (|uerci- 
tron bark, the result will be a drab of different 
shades, aecoMing to the proportion of mordant em- 
ployed. When the pronortion is small, the colour 
inclines to olive, or yellow; on the contrary, the 
drab may be deepened, or saddened,^ fts the dyers' 
term it, oy mixing a little sumach with the bark. 
To dye a black upon codon^ Unen, and ndxea 
goods. 

Take tar, iron liquor of the yery best quality; 
add to each gallon thereof, three quarters of a 
pound of fii*e flour, and boll it to the consistency 
of a thin paste. Put the liquor or paste abovemen- 
tioned into a tub belonging to a machine used ia 
the process. l*he goods intended to be dyed are 
wound upon a roller, and passed through the 
liqucr or paste, betwixt the two rollers; thereby 
completely staining or dyeing the whole mass or 
body of the cloth. Pass them into ft very hot stove 
or drying-house till dry^ then take cow*8 dung, put 
it into a large copper of water about scalding hot, 
and mix it well together, through which pass the 
piece of cloth until it be thoroughly softeneo. Wash 
the goods, so dunged, exti*emely well in water. 
Take a quantity of madder, or logwood, or su- 
mach, or all of them mixed together, as the stren|;th 
of the cloth and nature of the colour may require, 
and put them into a copper, or tub of hot water 
then enter the goods before mentioned in this li- 
quor, and keep rinsing or moving them therein, 
until they are Drought up to the strength of colour 
required. Have the eoods again well washed a*j<! 
dried. For dyeing black, it will be proper to paw 
the goods a second time through the above opcrra* 
tions; adding more or less of the dyeing-woods as 
before. If iuter the above operations the St>ade of 
colour is too full, or too' mu-h upon the red hue, 
it will be necessary to give them a little suinseh, 
and then run them through a liquor made from iron 
and owler, or alder bark. 

Another method. 

Take common iron liauor, and add 5-4th8 of s 
pound of fine flour, and by boiling bring it to the 
consistency of a thin paste; or instead of flour, add 
glue or linseed, or gum, or all of them mixed to- 
gether, till it is brought to a proper thickness. 
Then pass the goods through the machine, and 
follow tile before mentioned oi>erations. 
To dye olives, bottle greens, purples, browns, ctn^ 
namons, or snvjfs. 

Take common iron liquor, or common iron h- 
quor with alum dissolved therein, in quaiitity of 
each according to the shade of colour wanted, made 
into a paste or liquid, by adding flour, gnro, glue, 
linseecl, or one or more of them as befora. Then 
pnt the liquor or paste above mentioned into a tub 
neloneing to the machine, and pass the goods so 
intended to be dyed, through the machine. Take 
them from the machine, and hanr; them up in a 
very cool room, where they are to remain till tho- 
roughly dry. Take cow's dung, put it into a large 
copper of hot water, and ml^ it well together j 
through which pass the cloth or roods until tho- 
roughly sotXenea, the quantity of aiing and time re- 
quired, being proportioned as before. 

The goods after this process being well washed, 
take a quantity of liouor made from madder, log- 
wood, sumach, fusUc, Brazil, woad, quercitron 
bark, peach wood, or other woods, to produce the 
colour wanted, o** mc^ of them; and if ivrcesMiT 
dihite this liquor with water, according to the «»»«» 
^or fulness of colour wanted to be d jed. Then woi* 
the goods through this liquor 2 aafter which pMi 
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tnem throagfi cold or warm water, aecording to the 
eolour, the properapplieation of whicli is welfknown 
tc Ajen, aading a little alum, copperas, or Roman 
vitriol, or two or more of them, first dissolved in 
water. Then wash them off in warm water, and 
dry iherii. Bat if the colour is not sufficiently full, 
repeat the same operations till it is brought to the 
shade required. 

To dye crinutm^ ted, orange, or yeUtrm, 

Take red liquor, such as is generally made from 
slum, and dilute it with water according to the 
strength or shade of colour wanted to dye, bring- 
ing it ^0 the consistency of a paste or liquid, as be- 
fore described. Then pass the cloth through the 
machine; which beii^ dried in a cool room, pass 
it through the operations of dunging and washing 
u before. Take a quantity of liquor, made fi-oin 
cochineal, madder, peach-wood, Brazil, logwood, 
woad, fustic, sumach, or any two or more of them 
proportioned in strength to the shade or colour 
wanted to dye, and work the goods through this li- 
quor lill th^ are brought to the sliade of colour 
required; after which wash them in cold or warm 
water, and dry them. 
7'o dtfe cotton, -wooly and silk, -with Prussian blue, 

[lumerse the cotton into a lar^e tub of water 
dightly acidulated and charged with prnssiate of 
potass. These sorts of stuffs dyed in Prussian blue, 
and then in olive transformed' into green, are pai^ 
Ucularly sought after in ti*ade. By processes ana- 
logous to those employed for cotton stuffs, the in- 
ventor has obtained the same shatles and colours, 
00 s&miiles of silk; and for many years, he has even 
saecceded in fixing Prussian blue on wool, And in 
protiucing on cloth the same shades as on cotton 
ami silk. 

Dyeing •with Prussian blue. 

By the following process, a brilliant and pei*m!\- 
aent colour, called Raymond blue, from its pro- 

Ei)ser Mr Raymond, Professor of Chemistry at 
yons, may be produced; a colour more bright than 
and as deep as that obtained from indigo, fur- 
aisiring likewise a sky-blue, not attainable from 
that substance. 

The silk, after its usual boiling with sonp, is to 
lie cleansed in a large quantity of water; it is then 
to be immersed in a solution of the ]>er-sulphate of 
iron (copperas of a dark green), the oxide of which 
eombines with the silk— the proper quantity of feiv 
ruginoQS matter the silk has absorbed is indicated 
by the greater or less intensity of the yellow colour 
It presents. It is then to be rinsed with ^reat eare 
to remove all the freis acid, and plunged in a bath 
ofpnissiate of potash acidulated by sulphuric acid. 
The dyeing is effected in a few minutes. When 
this is done it must be rinsed a^in in clear water, 
and brightened with purified urine largely diluted 
with water, into which is occatioiuUly thrown a lit« 
tie acetic acid. 

Cheureid's mode of graduatinfr shades of colour 
from Prussian blue. 

Impregnate each parcel of silk to be dyed with 
» different proportion of the oxide of iron by im- 
mersing it in a solution, the strength of which has 
been regulated accordingly. For the deeper tones 
of colour employ the acetate, and for the others the 
muriate or sulphate. After having properly ri used 
(in seiwrate water) each parcel, it is to be dipp- 
ed into distinct baths of the prussiate of potash, the 
entity of which has been made to correspond with 
^quantity of oxide of iron previously united to it. 
With these precautions all the desired shades may 
oe obiained. lliose which are iieht and have a 
S^<?u«A cast should be well Washed in river water, 
which will soon produce the blue in its purity. — If 
u»i% does not happen a very -weak solution of mu* 
rwtic acid will produce the effect to a certainty. 



7b predpUate aeetoiet of lead mut topper^ wKt 
•wool, silky and cotton. 

Soak the stuff which is required tc be dyed, in a 
solution of acetate, or rather sub-acetate of 1 *s4, 
wring it when it comes out of the bath, di^'iu^ it 
in the shade, afterwards wash it, and again im« 
mei*se it in water charged with Sulphui.'etted hydro- 
gen gas. By this process are obtained, in a few 
minutes, rich and well-laid shades, which vary 
from the clear vigone colour to the deep brown, 
accordingto the force of the mordant and the num- 
ber of the immersions of the stuffs in the two liatli- 
ing vessels. From the order of afl«nitie8, it is the 
wool which takes colour the best, afterwards the . 
silk, then the cotton, and lastly tlie thread, which 
appears little apt to combine with tlie mordant 

The different colours above indicated, resist the 
air well, likewise feeble acids, alkalies', and boil- 
ing soap, which modify their shades in an imper- 
ceptible manner, and these shades are so striking, 
that it will appear difficult to obtain them in any 
other manner. 

This new kind of dye is very economical. The 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas is obtained from a mix* 
ture of two parts of iron filings, and one of urim- 
stone melted in a pot; this brimstone n Iruised, 
introduced into a matrass, and the gas is i-fi moved 
b>' sulphuric acid extended in water to a mild heat. 
The gas absorbs abundantly in cold water. 
, To dye cotton cioth black. 

Take a quantity of Molacca nuts, which in Ben« 
gal are sold at 2s. per cwt., and boil them in wa- 
ter, in close earthen vessels, with the leaves oCtlie 
tree. During the boiling, a whitish substance, 
formed fiom the mucilage and oil of the nuts, will 
rise to the surface; this must be taken off and pre* 
served. T'he cloth intended to be black Oii 8t be 

{»rinted with this scum, and then dyed, after which 
et it be passed through lime water, when the 
printed figures will be cnanged to a full and per^ 
manent black. 

To dye "wool a permanent blue colour. 
Take 4 ounces of the best indigo, reiluce it to a 
very fine powder, and add 13 pounds of wool, iil 
the grease; put the whole into a copper larse 
enough to contain all the wool to be dyed. As 
soon as the requisite colour is obtained, let tlve 
wool be well washed <^nd dried. The liquor re* 
maining may be again used, to produce lighter 
blues. The eolour will be as beautiful and per 
manent as the finest blue, produced by woad, and 
the wool, by this method, will lose less in weight 
than it it had been previously scoured. 
To produce tha S-unss deep and paLe red topical 
mordants. 
When the cotton cloth has been fi*eed bv steep* 
ing and boiling in soap and water, from uife paste 
used by the weaver, and any other impurities it 
may have acquired, immerse it thoroughly, or, a> 
it is called, tramp or pad it in a solution of any al« 
kali, and oil or grease, forming an imperfect soap, 
or boil it in any of the i)erfect soaps dissolved in wa- 
ter, or in a solution ot soda and gallipoli oil, in the 
Iiroportion of 1 gallon of oil to 20 gallons of soda 
ees, at the strength of fom* degrees and a half; 
then dry the cloth in the stove, and repeat the pro* 
cess several time^, which may be varied at plea* 
sure, accortling to the lustre and durability ot the 
colour wanted, stove-drying the cloth between 
every immersion. To the above solutions add a 
little sheep's dung, for the first tnree immeisious; 
these are called the dung liquoi's; after the cloth 
has received the dung liquor j, it is steeped for l\i 
hours in a (|iianVity of water, 110 degrees uf Fall* 
renheit; this is called the green steep. The cloiJi 
being again stove-dried, is immersed as above in a 
solution of uJ&alJ and oil, or gruase, or boilud ii-. 
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^effect feoaft diitolved, bm without tne thcep^i 
iSung; or ohener, &corinIing to the b'llliimcy of 
eoloiin wanted, stove-ih-^i ug, as before, b)?tween 
«»vei*y inimersion; these arc eal1e<l the white^li- 
qtioi-s. Steep the cloth for 12 hours at 135^ Fah- 
renheit, which firms what is called the white 
steep. I'he cloth being now thoroughly washed 
in cold water, and drie<i, is ready to receive, first, 
the pink mordant, which is composed as follows:— 
take equHl quantities, by measurement, of a decoc- 
tion of galls at the strength of four to six, an<l a 
solut:on of alum at one half degree, the alum being 
previously saturated with whitening, or any other 
alkali, in the proportion of 1 ounce to the pound 
weight of alum; mix them together, and raise thu 
temperature to 140 degrees of Fahrenheit, or as 
hot as can be handled. By immersion, as formerly 
mentioned, in this mixture, the cloth, when dyed 
and cleared, exhibits a beautiful pink, equal, it not 
superior, to that produced by cochineal. 
T6 dye Mka and aadna brvxvn in the tmaU -way. 

Fill the copi>er with river water, when it seutly 
Doils, put in a quarter of a pound of chipped fustic^ 
two ounces of madder, one ounce of sumach, and 
half an ounce of cam- wood; but if not required to 
be so red, the cam-wood may be omitted. I'hese 
should boil, at least, from half an hour to two 
jiours, that the ingredient'^ may be well incorpo- 
rated. The copper must then be cooled down by 
pouring in cold water: the goods may then be put 
in, and simmered gently from half an ^our to an 
hour. If this colour should appear lo want dark- 
ening, or saddening, it may be d.me by taliin^ out 
tlie goods, and adding a small quantity ot old 
black liquor; a small piecd of gi^en copperas may 
be U8e< . rinse in two or three watei'S, and hang up 
^ to dry. 

To dye tUkt ofjwnm colour drabs. 

Boil one ounce of tustic. half an ounce <^ alier 
Dark, and two drachms ot archil. From one to 
four drachms <^the best crop madder must be ad- 
ded to a very small quantity of old black liquor, 
if it be required darker. 

To dye a tUk ehawl acarlH, 

First dissolve two ounces of white soap in boil- 
ing water, handle the sliawl througn this liquor, 
now and then rubbing «uch places with the hands 
as may appear dirtv, till it is as clean as this wa- 
ter will make it A second, oe even a third liquor 
may be used, if required: the sliawl must be rinsed 
out in warm water. 

Then take half an ounce of the best Spanish an- 
natto, and dissolve it in hot water; pour this solu- 
tion into a pan of warm water, and handle the 
shawl through thiji for a (quarter of an hour; then 
take it out and rinse it in clean water. In the 
meanwhile dissolve a piece of alum of the size of 
a horse bean in warm water, and let the shawl re- 
main in this half an hour; take it out and rinse it 
in clear water. Then boil a quarter of an oucce 
of the best cochineal for twenty minutes, dip it out 
of the copper into a pan, and let the shawl remain 
in this from twenty minutes to half an hour, which 
will make it a full blood red. Then take out the 
hhawl, and add to the liquor in the pan a quart 
more of that out of tL^ copi»er, if there is as much 
remaining, and about half a small wine-glassful of 
the solution of tin: when cold, rinse it slightly out 
in spring water. 

To dye a aiUe shawl crimson. 

Take about a table spoonful of cud-bear, put it 
mto a small pan, po'u: boiling water upon it, stir 
aii(t let it stand a few minutes, then put in the silk, 
ati(l turn it over a short time, and when the colour 
is full en.)ugh, take it out: but if it should require 
more violet '^r crimson, add a spoonful or two of 
purple archil to some warm water, and dry it within 



doors. To finish it, it muat oe xnaiigled or c» 
lendei-ed^ and may be pressed, if sucn a eonveiu 
ence is at hand. 

To dife silk lilac. 

For every pound ot silk, take one pound and t 
half of archil, mix it well with the liquor; make il 
boil a quailer of an hour, dip the silk quickly, 
then let it cool, and wash it in river water, and a 
fine violet, or lilac, more or less full, will be ob- 
tained. 

To dye thick silks, satins^ silk stockings, i^c, of a 
Jlesh colour. 

Wash the stockings clean in soap and water, 
then rinse them in hot water; if ttiey should not 
tlien appear perfectly dbar, cut half an ounce ai 
white soap into thin slices, and put it into a sauced 
pan halt lull of boiling water; when this soap is 
dissolved, cool the water in tl»e |>an, then put in 
the stockings, and simmer for twenty minutes; 
take them out, and rinse in hot water; in the in- 
terim pour three table spoonsful of purple archil 
into a wash-hand basin half full of hot water; put 
the stockings in Uiis dye water, and when of the 
shade callM half violet or lilac, take them from 
the dje water, and slightly rinse them in cold ; 
when drv hang them up in a close room in which 
sulphur IS burnt; when they are evenly bleachec! 
to the shade required of fiesh colour, take their 
from the sulphuring^rooro, and finish them by 
rubbing the riglit si(fe witu a clean fiaonel. Some 
persons calender them afterwards. Satins and silki 
are doae the same way. 

To dye silk stockings black. 

Tliese are dyed like other silks, excepting that 
the^ must be steeped a dav or two in black liquor, 
before they are put into tde black silk dye. At 
first they will look like an iron grey; but, to finish 
and black them, they must be puton wooden legs, 
laid on a table, and rubbed with the oily rubber, 
or flannel, upon which is oil of olives, and then the' 
more they are rubbed the better. Each pair of 
stockings will require half a table spoonful of oil, 
at least, and halt an hour's rubbing, to finish theiu 
well. Sweet oil is the best in this process, as it 
leaves no disagreeable smell. 

7*0 dye straw and chip bonnets black. 

Chip hats being composed of the sbavinrs of 
wood, are stained black in various ways. First, 
by being boiled in strong logwood liquor thi'ee 
or four nours; they must be often taken out 
to cool in the air, and now and then a small 
quantity of green copperas must be added to tne 
liquor, and this continued for several hours. The 
saucepan or kettle that they are dyed in may re- 
main with the bonnets in it all night; the next 
morning they must be taken out and dried in Che 
air, and brushed with a soft brush. Lastly, a 
sponge is dipped in oil, and squeezed almost to 
dryness; with this the bonnets ai'e rubbed all over, 
both inside and out, and then sent to the blockers 
to be blocked. Others boil them in logwood; and 
instead of green copperas, use steel filings steeped 
in vinegar; after which they are finished as above. 
To dye straw bonnets brown. 

Take a sutiicierxt quantity of Brazil wood, su* 
mach, bark, madder, and copperas, and sadden, 
according to the shade required. 
7 remove the stain ofUglU colours from tite hands* 

VVaRli the hands in soap and water, in whicb 
some pearl-ash is dissolved. 

To dye black cloth green. 

Clean the cloth well with bullock's gall and wa- 
ter, and rinse in Warm water; then make a copper 
full of river water, boiling hot, and take from one 
pound to one pound and a half of fustic; put it in, 
and boil it twenty minutes, tQ which add a lump 
of alum of the size of a walnut; wlieu this is dis 
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Mlvod w the 0opper, put in the eoet, and boil it 
twentj minutes; tnen take it out, and add a small 
wine glass, three parts full, of chemio blue, and 
boil again from hau an hour to an hour, and the 
cloth will be a beautiful dark greeo^ then wash out 
and drj. 

CaUco pritUiTig, 

This art eonsists in dyeing cloth with certain oo- 
lours and figures upon aground of a different hue; 
the colours, when they will not take hold of the 
doth reisdily, being fixed to them by means of 
mordants, as a iirepanUion of alura, made by dis- 
solvliig S lbs. or alum and 1 lb. of .acetate of lead in 
8 lbs. of warm water. There are added at the 
same time, 2 ounce* of potash, and 2 ounces of 
chalk. 

Acetate of iron, also, is a mordant in frequent 
use in the printi'tg of calicoes; but the simple mix- 
ture of alum and acetate of lead is found to answer 
best aa a mordant 

Ta apply the mordantt. 

The m<n*dant8 are appUeii to the cloth, either 
with a pencil, or by means of blocks, on wnich the 
pi^ern, according' tr which Uie cctton is to be 
jirintedy is cut As they are applied only to par^ 
tieular [Mirts of the clotli, care must be taken that 
none of them spread to the part of the 6loth which 
is to be left white, and that they do not interfere 
with each other when several ai-e applied; it is 
necessary, therefore, that the mon.lants ^lo* Jd be 
of auch a degi-ee of consistence, that they will not 
vpread beyond those parts of the cloth on which 
tbey are applied. This is done by thickening 
them with flour or starch, when they are to be ap- 
plied by the block, and with gum arable when 
thev are to be put on with the pencil. The\hick- 
eaing should never lie greater than is sufficient to 
prevent the spreading of the mordants; when car> 
ried too far, the cotton ia apt not to be sufficiently 
satunited witn the mordants, and of course the dye 
takes but imfierfectly. 

Ill order that the paits of the cloth impregnated 
with mordants may be distinguished by their co- 
lour, it is usual to tinge the mordants with some 
eolotiring matter. The printers commonly use the 
decoction of Braiil wood for this purpose. 

Sometimes, the two mordants are mixed to- 
(tether in different pro|K)rtions; and sometimes one 
or both is mixed with an infusion of sumach, or of 
nut-galls. Uy these contrivances a great variety 
of colours are produced by the same dye-stuff. 
JProcest ofifyeingf ^c. 

After the mordants have been applied, the cloth 
mcjst be completely dried. It is proper for this 
purpose to employ heat, which will contribute to- 
wanls the seiiaralion ot the acetous add from its 
base, and towards' its evaporation; by which means 
the mordant will combine in a greater proportion, 
«id more intimately with the cloth. 

When the cloth is sufficiently dried, it is to be 
wsshed with warm water and cow-dung: till the 
flower or gum emplo^'ed to thicken the mordants, 
and all those parts ot the mordants which are un- 
eombined with the cloth, are removed. After 
this, the cloth is to be thoroughly rinsed in dean 
vater. 

DyC'ttiifif, 

Almost the only dye-stufls employed by calico- 
(irintersAre indigo, madder, and quercitron bark, 
or weld; but this last subsUnce is little used, ex- 
cept for delicate greenish yellows. The querci- 
tron bark gives colours equally good; and is much 
cheaper and more convenient, not requiring so 
|;reat a heat to fix it. Indigo, not requiring any 
moidant, is commonly applied at once, either . by 
t block or by a |iencil. It is prepared by boiling 
together indigo and potash, made caustic by quick 



lime and ormreent; the ■olaticm is afterwarda 
thickened witli gum. It must ..e carefully seclu- 
ded from the air, otherwise the indigo would soor. 
be regenerated, which would render the solution 
useless. Dr Bancraft has proposed to substitute 
coarse brown augar for orpiment: it is equally ef- 
ficacious in decomposing the indigo, and render- 
ing it soluble; while it likewise serves all the 
purposes of gum. Some ealicoei are only print«rd 
of one colour, others have two, and others thive 
or more, even to the number of eight, ten, or 
twelve. The smaller the number of colours, the 
fewer in general, are the processes. 
^jwprocettiQ teparate the red colouring priTidpU 
ofmadfler. 

For this purpose three tubs are necessary, say, 
A, B, C The first^'or A, efficient for 55 pounds 
of madder, is to be two feet eight inches deep, and 
two feet six in diameter. The second, or B, is five 
feet and a half high and three feet in diameter. 
This tub is to be furnished with three cocks, the 
first placed at two, the second at ^hree, and 
the third at four feet above its bottom. A serves 
as a fermentlni^ tub; B, a washing yessel; and C, 
as a deposit '\ hese tubs are placed near to each 
other, in the summer, in the open air, under a 
shed; in the winter, in a cellar kept at from 66" to 
70' Fahrenheit To commence tne process, put 
from jO to 55 pounds of ground madder into A, 
and add water, stirring the mixture continually, 
until the madder, when at rest, is covered with en 
inch and a half of water. In 36 or 48 hours (be- 
ing al rest,} fermentation takes place and raises a 
crust of madder to the surface. The mass is now 
to be transferred to the second tub or B, which is 
then to be filled with water, where it is to repost 
for two hours. The uppermost cock is then open- 
ed, next the under one, and lastly the third. The 
liquor collected from the secoirfl and thiinl cocks 
is carried to the tub C, where the precipitation a( 
the madder that escaped from B, is oomph ted. 
You may make repeated washings of the madder 
in B, until the water ceases to be coloured. Care 
should be taken in summer, to prevent the madder 
from fermenting a second time. The madder in 
C being washed and precipitated, is equally good 
with the 'ither. 

Tq print yeXbm, 

For yellow, the block is besmeared with acetate 
of alumine. The doth, after receiving this mor- 
dant, is dyed with quercitron bark, and is then 
bleached. 

JVtankeen yellow. — One of the most common Hso- 
lourson cotton printe^ is a kind of Nankeen yellow, 
of various shades down to a deep yellowish brown 
or drab. It is usually in stripes or spots. To pro- 
duce it, the printers besmear a block, cut out into 
the ngure of the print, with acetate of iron, thick- 
ened with gum or flour; and apply it to the cotton, 
which, after being dried and cleansed in the usual 
manner, is plunged into a potash ley. The quan- 
tity of acetate ofiron is always proportioned to the 
depth of the shade. 

Red — Red is communicated by the same pro- 
cess, only madder is substituted for tlie bark. 

Blve. — ^The fine light blues which appear so fre- 
quenUy on printed cottons, are produced by ap- 
plying to tlie cloth a block besmeared with a com- 
position, consisting partly of wax, which covers 
all those parts oC Uie doth which remain white. 
The doth is then dyed in a cold indigo vat; ano 
after it is dry, the wax composition is removed by 
hot water. 

IMac and 6r©w7i.— Lilac, flea brown, and black- 
ish brown, are given by means of acetite of iron < 
the quantity of which is always proportioned to the 
depth of the shade. For very deep colours a little 
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is ftMed. The eotton it- tftenrtrdu 
tffed in the uscul manner with mftdder, tnd then 
bleached. 

Gr«».— To twelve quarts of muriatie aeid, add 
6y deg^es one quart or nitrous aoid: saturate the 
whole with mia tin, and boil it in a proper vessel 
till two-thirds i»re evaporated. 

To prepare the indigo for mixing with the solu- 
tion, take nine pounds of indi^, half a pound of 
(krange orpiment, and grind it m about four quarts 
of water, mix it well with the indigo; and grind 
the whole in the usual way. 

7^ mix the toluHon of tin with prepared mdiro. 

Take two pylons of the indigo prepared as 
above, then stir into it, bj decrees, one gallon of 
the solution of tin, neutralized by as much eaustic 
alkali as can be added withoot precipitating the 
tin from the acids. For a lighter shade of green, 
less indigo will be neecssaiy. The goo<Is are to 
De dipped in the war of dipping China blues; they 
^ must not, however, be allowed to drain, but moved 
from one vat to another as quickly as possible. 
They are to be cleansed in the usual way, m a sour 
vat of about 150 gallons of water to one gallon of 
•ulphurie acid; they hre then to b« well washed in 
'decoctions of weld, and other yellow colour drugs, 
and are to be branned or bleached till they be- 
come white in those parts which are required co- 
lourless. 

To prira dove colour and drab. 

Dove colour and drab are given by acetite of 
iron' and (|uercitron bark; the cloCh is afterwards 
prepared m the usual manner. 

7*0 prtTit different colouro. 

^Vhcn different colours are to appear in the 
same print, a greater number of operations are 
necessary. Two or more blocks are eraploved; 
upon each of which, that part of the print only is 
eut, which is to be of some particular colour. 
l*hese are besmeared with different mordants, and 
applied to the cloth, whicn is afterwards dyed as 
asual. Let us suppose, for instance, that these 
t»locks are apnlied to cotton, one with acetite of 
alumine, another with acetite of iron, a third with 
a mixture of those two mordants, and that the cot- 
ton is then dyed with quercitron bark, and bleach- 
ed. The parts impregnated with the mordants 
would have the following colours: — 

Acetite of alumine, yellow. Acetite of iron, 
olive, drab, dove. The mixture, olive green, olive. 

If the part of the yellow is covered over with the 
indigo liquor, applied with a pencil, it will be 
converted into green. By the same lif^nid, blue 
may be given to such parts of the prmt as re- 
f|uiie it. 

If the cotton is dyed with madder, instead of 
quercitron bark, the print will exhibit the follow, 
mg coloui's: — 

Acetite of alumine, red. Acetite of fa^n, brown, 
black. The mixture, purple. 

When a greater number of colours are to ap- 
pear; for instance, when those cimmunieated by 
Dark, and those by madder are wanted at the same 
time, mordants for parts of the pattern are to be 
applied: the cotton tnen is to be ayed in the mad- 
der bath, and bleached; then the rest of the mor- 
dants, to fill up the pattern, are added, and the 
cloth is agjtin dyed with quercitron bark, and 
bleached. The second dyeing does not much af- 
fect the madder colours; because the mordants, 
which render them permanent, are already satu- 
rated. The yellow linge is easily removed'by the 
subsequent bleaching. Sometimes a new mor- 
dant is also applied to some of the madder co- 
lours, in consequence of w'nich, tliey receive a new 
permanent colour from the bark. After the last 
pleaching, new colours may ^e added by means of 



the indigo liquor. The followmg talble wifl givn 
an idea of the eoloars which may be given to sot 
ton by these processes. 

^ I. Madder dye. — Aeetiteof alamine, red. Aooi 
tite of^ Iron, brown, black. Acetite dilated, lilae 
Both mixed, purple. 

IL Black df;ye.— Aoetite of alumine, yellow. 
Acetite of iron, dove, drab. Lilae and acetite of 
alumine, olive. Red and aeetite of alamine, orange 

III. Indigo dye. — ^Indigo, blue. Indigo and yeK 
low, green. 

To prepare a ttibotiiuie for gum uoed in eaUco 
printing. 

Collect half a ton weight of scraps of pekti or 
skins, or pieces of rabbit or sheep skins, and boil 
them together for seven or eight hours, in 350^ 
Ions of water, or until it becomes a strong use. 
Then draw it off, and when cold, weigh it Warm 
it again, and to every humlred weight, add 4 gsl- 
Ions of the strongest sweet wort that can be nuide 
from malt, or 2i) pounds weight of sugar. When 
incorpr rated,take it off,and put it into a cask for oae. 

This substitute for gum may be used by calieo 

Brinters in mixing up nearl^ all kinds of coloura* 
ly using a sixth part only of guAi with it, it will 
also improve the gum, and, be a saving of 900 ner 
cent and without gum, of 400 per eent It wiU um 
improve and preserve the paste so much used by 
printei^ 

To prepare anattojor dyeing 
Anatto is a colouring feeula of a rekinoQs nature, 
extracted from tiie seeds of a tree verv common ia 
the West Indies, and which in height never e\ 
oeeds 15 feet 

The Indians employ two processes to obtain ths 
red feeula of these seeds. They first pound them, 
and mix them with a certain quantity of water, 
which in the course of five or six tiays fiivours the 
progi*ess of fermentation. The liquid then becoroei 
charged with the eolourinf part; and the superflu- 
ous moisture is afterwards separate^d h^ slow evs* 
poration over the fire, or by the heat ot the son. 

Another method — ^This consists in rubbing the 
seeds between the hands in a vessel filled wito w»« 
ter. The colouring part is precipitated, and forms 
itself into a mass like a cake of wax; but if tlie red 
feeula, thus detached, is much more beautiful than 
in the first prpcess, it is less in quantity. Besides, 
as the splendour of it is too bright, the Indians are 
accustomed to weaken it by a mixture of red ssn- 
dal wood. 

Uoe of anatto. 

The natives of the £!ast India islands used fbi^ 
merly to employ anatto for painting their bodies, 
kc. at pres«^nt, it is applied, in Europe, to thepur- 
{»oses of dyeing. It is employed to give the fii-st 
tint to woollen stuffs intended to be dyed red, blue, 
yellow, and green, &o. 

In the ait of the vamisher it forms part of the 
composition of changing varnishes, to give a cold 
colsur to the metals to which these varnishes art 
applied. 

To choose anatto. 

It ought to be chosen of a flame colour, brighter 
in the interior (lart than on the outside, soft to the 
touch, and of a good consistence. 7'he paste of 
anatto becomes hard in £uro[>e; and it loses soin» 
of its odour, which approaches near to that cA vio« 
lets. 

To prepare Utmuo. 

The Canary and Cape de Verd islands produce 
a kind of lichen or moss which yields a vioH 
colouring part, when exposed to the contact ef anr^ 
roonia disengaged from urine, in a state of putn 
faction, by a mixture of lime. When the procesa:* 
are finished.it is known by the name oi litmus. 

This article is prepared on a lai*ge scale at Lv 
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4oB, PMs, «iid LyoML In the latter eitf tnotiier 
kind of liehen, whieh grows on the rooks like mosi^ 
Memplojed. 

The ammonift joins the resinous part of (he plant, 
derelopes its colouring part bnd combines with it. 
Id this state the lichen forms a |MSte of a violet red 
•oloar, interspersed with whitish spots, which give 
it a marble appearance. . 

Litmus is employed in dyeing to communicate a 
▼iolet eolour to silk and woollen. It is used also 
tat colouring the liquor of thermometers. 
ToprePsXe hoMtard M^ron. 
The flowers of this plant contain two coloaring 
parts: one soluble in water, and which is thrown 
away; the ether soluble in alkaline liquors. The 
ktter colouring part becomes the basis of various 
beautiful shades of cherry colorr, ponceau, rose- 
colour. Sec. It is employed for dyeing feathers, 
and constitutes the Tegetable red, or Spanish ver- 
milion employed by ladies to heighten their com- 
plexion. 

Carthamus cannot furnish its resinous colouring 
part, provided with all its qualities, until it has 
been oeprived of that whieh is soluble in water. 
For this purpose, the dried flowers of the cartha- 
mus are enclosed in a linen bag, and the bag is 
placed in a stream of running water. A man with 
wooden shoes gets upon the bag every eight or ten 
hours, and treads it on the bank until'the water ex- 
pressed from it is colourless. 

These moist flowers, afler being strongly squeez- 
ed in the bag, are spread out on a piece of canvas 
extended on a frame, placed over a wooden box, 
and covered with five or six per cent, of their 
wieight of carbonate of soda. Pure water is then 
ponred over them; and this process is repeated se- 
veral tiroes, that the alkali may have leisure to be- 
come charred with the colouring part which it 
dissolves. The liquor, when filtered, is of a dirty 
red, and almost brown colour. The colouring part, 
thus held in solution, cannot be employed wr co- 
loaring bodies until it is free; and to set it at liber- 
ty, the soda must be broit^hl into contact with a 
body^ which has more affinity for it. It is on this 
precipitation, by an intermediate substance, that 
the process for making Spanish vermilion is found- 
ed, as well as all the results arising from the di- 
rect application of this colouring partf in the art c^ 
djreing. 

Utility oftheep^a drnw. 
This article is useu in dyeing, ^r the purpose 
of preparing cotton and linen to receive certain 
colours, particularly the red madder and cross- 
wort, which it performs by imprecating the stuffs 
with an animal mucilage, oft which it contains a 
larae quantity, and thus assimilating them to wool 

To prepare vfoad. 

This is effected from the leaves of the plant so 
called, by grindih|; them to a paste, of which balls 
are made, placed in heaps, and occasionally sprink- 
led with water to promoCe the fermentation: when 
this is finished the woad is allowed to fall inlo a 
oosuTSe powder used as a bine dye-stuff'. 
To prepare inmgo. 

This dye ii derived from the leaves and the 
▼OiTOjg shoots of several species of indigo plants, by 
sonking them either in cold water, or still better 
in water kept warm, and at about 160^ Fahr.till 
the liquor becomes a deep green; it is then drawn 
off and beat or churned till blue flakes appear, 
when lime water is added, the yellow liquor drawn 
aflT, and the blue sediment dried and formed into 



To prepare fomdne. 
Bol yne ounce troy of cochineal finely powdered 
n Itf tf • 14 pints of rain or distilled water, in a tin- 



I ned eopper vessel for three minutes, then add £5 
( grains of alum. Mid continue the boilinr ^r two 
minutes longer, and let it cool; dnw ofi^tbe clear 
liouor as soon as it is only blood warm, very care- 
fully into shallow vessels, and put them by, laying 
a sheet of paper over each of them, to ket>p out the 
dust for a couple of days, by which time the car- 
mi'^e will have settled. In case the carmine does 
not separate properly, a few drops of a solution of 
green vitriol will throw it down imnied}<,^ely. The 
water being drawn off", the carmine is ^ried in a 
warm stove: the first coarse sediment serves to 
make Florence lake; the water drawn off" is liquid 
roure. 

Po obtain a dyeing matter from potato tope. 

Cut oft* the top when it is in flower, aci extract 
the iuice, by^ bruisinr and pressing it. Linen or 
woollen imbibed in this liquor forty-eight houra, 
will take abrilltant, but solid and permanent yel« 
low colour. If the cloth be afterwards plunged in 
a blue dye, it will acquire a beautiful permanent 
green colour. As to the mode of exicutiou, it 
should pass through the hands of a chemist or skil- 
ful dyer, to derive all the advantages it is capabl» 
of furnishing. 

7*0 print carpett. 

These carpets^ are made of knitted wool, by 
means of a machine^ they are afterwards pressed 
and receive all the colours and designs wished for. 
These designs, printed on the tissue by means of 
wooden boards, are extremely neat; the coloura are 
very brilliant, and resist the rubbing extremely 
wed, provided tliey traverse the tissUw from one 
part to another. ^ 

These new c&rpets are warm, and have the ad* 
vantage of being cheaper than otiier carpets; they 
last as long, and are not crossed by seams disa- 
greeable to the eye, even on a breadth of from 
twelve to fifteen feet. 

To dye hate. 

The hats should be firat strongly galled bv boil- 
ing them a long time in a decoction of galfs with 
a Utile logwood, that the dye may penetrate the 
better into their substance; after which a proper 
quantity of vitriol and decoction of logwood, with 
a little verdigris, are added, and the hats continued 
in this mifture for a considerkble time. They are 
afterwards put into Iresh liquor of logwood, galls, 
vitriol and verdigris; and where the hats are of 
great price, or of a hair which witli difficulty takes 
Uie dye, the same process is repeated a third time. 
For obtaining the most perfect colour, the hair ot 
wool is dyed blue previously to its being formed 
into hats. 

Another method, — Boil 100 pounds of logwood, 
12 pounds of gum, and 6 pounds of galls, in a pro- 
per quantity of water for some hours; tit'ter whioh. 
about 6 pounds of veixligris and 10 of green vitiiol 
are added, and the liquor kept just simmering, or 
of a heat a little below boiling. Ten or twelve 
dozen of hats are immediately put in, each on its - 
block, and kept down by cross ban for about an . 
hour and a half; they are then taken out and aired, 
and tlie same number of others put in their room. 
The two sets of hais are thus dipped and aired al- 
ternately, eight times each; the liquor being re* 
' freshed each time with more of the ingredients, but 
in less ouantity than at first 

To prorve the coloura of dyea atuffa. 

For crimson, scarlet, flesh-eoloiir, vrolet, peach 
blossom, all shades of blue, and other colours bor- 
dering on these, dissolve half an ounce of alum in 
a pint of water, in an earthen vessel, and inlo this 
put the eighth of an ounce of the stuff" or thread 
that is to be proved; boil the whole for five minutes^ 
and wash it out in clean water. 

For all sorts of yellow, green, madder red cin- 
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Milium, and timiln' eoiours, iio!l » ooarter of an 
oijnce otnap in a pint of water, mit in the eighth 
of an ounce of toe ftuJto be tned, a.>l boil for 
Qto minntet. 

For hair browr, &e. powder an ounce of tartar, 
■ltd boil it in a pint of water, and boil a Quarter of 
an ounce of the stuff or thread in the aoluUoq for 
h^t minutes. 



MISCBLLANEOUS RECEIPTS FOR DYE- 
ING, STAINING, be. 

7^ turn red hair black, 
• Take a pint of the liquor of pieklcd herrinsra, 
half a pound of lamp-black, and two ounces of the 
rust or iron. Mix and boil them for twenty mi- 
nutes, then strain and rub the liquid well into the 
roots of the hair. 

To change the colour of hair. 

This is done by spreading the hair to bleach on 
the rrass like linen, after first washing it out in a 
lixiviooa water. This ley, with the force of the 
sun and air, brings the hair to a perfect whiteness. 
There is also a method of dveing hair with bis- 
routli, which renders such white hair as borders too 
much upon tl^e yellow, of a bright silver colour. 

Hair may be changed from a red, grey, or other 
disagreeable colour, to a brown or oeep black, by 
a solution of silver. The liquors, sola under the 
^ name of hair vnitero, are, in fact, no more than 
iolotions of silver in aqua-fortis, laivuly diluted 
with wate-, with the addition of ingremeuts, which 
contribute nothing to their efficacy. The solution 
should be fully saturated with the silver, that there 
may be no more acid in it than is necessary for 
holding the metal dissolved; and besides dilution 
with water, a little spirit of wine mar be added for 
the further decomposition of the acid. For dilut- 
ing the Motion, distilled water, or pore rain-wa- 
ter, must be use<l; the common spring-waters torn- 
mg it milky, and precipiuting a part of the dis- 
solved silver. It is to be observed also, that if the 
liquor touches the skin, it has'tlie same effect on it 
as on the matter to be staiined, chaitKioS ^^ V**^ 
moistened with it to %u indelible blacL Hair may 
also l>e dyed of any coloui* i*> the same manner aa 
wool. 

To dye brutlet or feathers green. 

Take of verdigris and verditer, each 1 ounce. 

Euro water 1 pint; mix them well, and dip tlie 
ristles or feathers,' they having been first soaked 
lu hot water, into the said mixture. 

Bfue. — Take of indigo and risse, each 1 ounce, 
and a piece of alum the size of a hazel nut; put 
them into gum water, and dip the materials into ii 
hoQ hang them up to dry, aud clap them well that 
they may open, amd by changing the colours, the 
aforesaid materials may be in this mann.sr dyed of 
any colour; for purple, use lake and indigo; for 
carnation, vermilion and smalt. 

i?tfd—- Take an ounce of Brazil wood in powder, 
half an ounce of alum, a quarter of an ounce of 
rermilion, and a pint of vinegar, boil them un to a 
moderate thickness, and dip the bristles or feathers, 
they having been first soaked in hot water, into the 
laiu mixture. 

To dy3 or colour honte hair. 
Steep in water wherein a small quantity of tur^ 
pentine has been boiled for the space of two hours; 
then having prepared the colours very hot, boil the 
hair therein, and any colour, black excepted, will 
take, but that will only take a dariL red or dark blue, 
be ^ 

T^ di(e gloveo. 
Take tne colour suitable for the occasion; if 
4arktake Spanish brown tfv! bkck earth; if lighter^ 



yellow and whiting; and so on with other cc'tourt$ 
mix them with a moderate fire, daub the gloves 
over with the colour wet, and let them bans till 
tliey are dry, then beat out the superfluity <? the 
colour, and smooth them over with a stretching oi 
sleeking stick, reducing them to their pro|ier sk 'pe^ 
To dtfe vfhtte glweo purplt. 

Boil four ounces of logwood and two ounces of 
roche alum in tlu«e pints of soft water till half 
wasted. Let the liquor stand to cool after strain- 
inx. Let the gloves be nicely mended, then with 
a brush rub them over, and when dry repeat IL 
Twice is sufficient, unless tlie colour is to be vei^ 
dark; when dry, rub off the loose dye with a coarae 
cloth; beat up the white of an egg, and with a 
sponge-rub it over the leather. The dye will stain 
the hands; but v-etting them with vinegar before 
they are washed will take it off. 

To dye gloves re&emi^ing JJmerich, 

Brown, or tan colours, arcradily imparted to 
leather glp^^ ^J ^^ following simple procesa. 
Steep simron in lioiling soft water for about twelve 
hours: then having sliehtly sewed up the tops ol 
the gloves to prevent the dfye staining the insidea^ 
wet them over with a sponge or soft brusli dipped 
into the lit^iild. The quaoti^ of saffron as well aa 
of water will of course depend on bow much dye 
may be wanted, and their relative proportions on 
tlie depth of colour re()uired. A common tea-cup 
will contain sufficient in quantity for a single pair 
of gloves. 

To tinge bone and ntory red. 

Boil shavings df scarlet ek>th in water.' When 
it begins to boil, throw in a Quarter of a pound of 
ashes made from the drega ot wine, which will e»* 
tract the colour; then throw in a little roche alum 
to clear it, and pan the water taroc^ a linen doth. 
Steep the ivory or bone In aqna-foriis, and put Into 
the water, u it is necessary to leave white spots, 
cover the place destined for tliem *vith wax. 

Black, — ^Take a double handful of lime, and 
alack it by sprinkling it with water; stir it up io> 
gether, let it settle ten minutes, and pour the wa* 
ter into a pan. Then take the ivory, «dc and steep 
it in the lime water 84 hours, after which, boil it 
in strong alum water 1 hour, and dry it in the air. 

Another method,— Sttee^ the bone or ivory dur<* > 
ing five or six»days, in water ot galls, witk ashec 
made with dried dregs of wine and arsenic; then 
give it two or three layers of the same blaek, with 
/'Inch plum-tree is blaclLened, in order to imitate 
el>ony. 

pr dissolve silver in aqua-fbrtis, and put into it 
a little rose-water. Rub the ivory with this, and 
allow it to dry in the sun. 

6r««n. --This colour is imparted to ivory or bone 
by a, solution of copper or verdigris in aqua-fortis, 
or by finding toother two parts of verdigris, and 
one of sal-ammoniac ' 

Ptir^/tf.—* Take four ounces of aqua-regia, and 
one of sal-ammoniac 

Jeifow.— Ivory, bone, horn, S^. may be stained 
yeuoWf by previously boiling them in a solution of 
one pound of alum, in two quarts of water, then 
immtrsing them for half an hour in a liquor pre* 
pared by boiling half a pound of turmeric in a gal-^ 
Ion of water, until it be reduced to thiee quarts, 
and afterwards plunging the coloiu«d sub^nce 
into alum water. 

^/fie.—- All bony matters may be stamed blue, 
by first tinging them with green, and then dipping 
them into a hot and strong solution of pearl-auiea. 
1^ prepare -wood for dyeing. 

The wood mostly used to dfye black is pear-tree, 
hoU/, and beach, all of which take a beautiful black 
colour. l)o not use wood that has been long ciit, 
or aged, but let it be as fresli as posable. Aftei 
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the veneei's have hftd one hour's boiling, and then 
^ken out to cool, tlie colour is always much stronger. 
When dyed, they should be dried in the air, and 
not by the fire, nor in a kiln of any kind, as artifi- 
cial heat tends to destroy the colour. • 

In order to dye blue, green, red or other colours, 
take clear holly. Put the veneers into a box or 
trough, with clear water, and let them remain four 
or five days, clianging the water once or twice as 
occasion may require: the water will clear the 
wood of slime, &e. Let them dry about twelve 
hours before they are put into the dye? by observ- 
ing this, the colour will strike quiclLer, and be of 
a blighter hue. 

Ih prepare iurruolefw Hahdn^ wose/. 

Boil four ounces of turnsole in a pint and a half 
of water, in which lime has been slaked. 
7^ etain 9ak amahoganuc^owr. 

Boil tocether Brazil wood and Roman alum, and 
oefore it is applied to the wood, a little potash is to 
t>e added to it A suitable varnish for wood, thus 
tinged, may be made by dissolving amber in oil of 
turpentine, mixed with a small portion of linseed 
oil. 

J5iofi^-6ZarXr.«-Steep the wood for two or three 
days in luke-warm water, in which a little alum 
has been dissolved ; then put a handful of log- 
wood, cut small, into a pint of water, and boil it 
down to less than half a pint If a little indigo is 
added, the colour will be more beautiful. Spread 
a layer of this liquor quite hot on the wood with a 
pencil, which will 'give it a violet eolour. When 
It is dry, spread on another layer; dry it again, and 
give it a third: then boil vcrdigiis at discretion in 
its own yine^r, and spread a layer of it on the 
wood: when it is dry, inib it with a brush, and then 
with oiled chamois Skin. This gives a fine blflck, 
and imitates perfectly the colour of ebony. 

Anoiher method—'-AJiier forming the wood int.? 
the destined figure, rub it with aqua-fortis a little 
diluted. SmaH threads of wood will rise in the 
drying, which is to be rubbed off with pumice- 
stone. Repeat this process again, and then rub the . 
wood with the following composition; put into a 
glazed earthen vessel a pint or strong vinegar, two 
ounces of fine iron filings, and half a pound of 
pounded galls, and allow them to infuse for three 
or fo'j hours on hot cinders. At the end of this 
time augment the fire, and pour into the vessel four 
ounces of copperas (sulphate of iron), and a chopin 
of water having half an ounce of borax and as much 
indigo dissolved in it; and make the whole boil till 
a froth rises. Bub several layers of this upon the 
wood; and, when it is dry, polish it with leather 
on which a little tripoli has been put. 

To Ham heecfi^toood a mahogany cohur. 

Break two ounces of dragon's blood in nieces, 
and jput them into a quart of rectified spirit of wine; 
let the bottle stand in a warm place, and shake it 
frequently. When dissolved it is fit for use. 

Anotlier method. — ^Boil one pound of logwood in 
four quarts of water, and add a double handful of 
walnut peeli ng. Boil it up again, take out tlie ^ehips, 
add a pmt of the best vinegar, and it will be fit for 
tise. 

To etmn musical irutntmenta. 

Cnm«m.— Boil one pound of ground brazil- 
wood in three quarts of water for an nour; strain it, 
and add half an ounce of cochineal; bnil it again 
for half an hour geptly, and it will be fit for use. 

Purple. — ^Boil a pound of chip loewood in three 
quarts of water for an hour; then add four ounces 
uf pearl-ash, and two ounces of indigo pounded. 
To atain box-nvooij brontm. 

Hold the work to the fire, that it may receive a 
gentle warmtl^; then take aqua-fortis, and with a 



feather pass it over the work, till tt cnanges to a 
fine brown. Then oil and polish it 
To dye wood a diver grey. 

Let not the veneers be too dry; wliien ^ut into 
the copper, pour hot iron liquor (acetate of iron ; 
over ttiem, and add one pound of chip-logwooo 
with two ounces of bruised nut-gaUs. Then boil , 
up another pot of iron liquor to supply the copper, 
keeping the veneers covered and boiling two nours * 
a May, until thoroughly penetrated. 

Srtght yeUorw. — A very small bit of aloes put 
into the varnish, will make the wood of a good yel- 
low eolour. 

Another «n0f Ao<f.— Heduee four pounds of the 
roots of barberry, by sawing, into dust, which put in a 
copper or brass pan, add four ounces of turm'^ric, 
to which put four gallons of water, then put in as 
many holly veneers as the liquor will cover; boil 
them together for three hours^ oflen turning them. 
When cool, add two ounces of aqua fortis, and the 
dye will strike through much sooner. 

Bright ^Twn.— Proceed as before to produce a 
yellow; but instead of aqua fortis, add as much of 
the Titriolated indigo as will produce the desired 
colour. 

Another method.^Tp three pints of the strongest 
vinegar, add four ounces of the best verdigris, 
ground fine, half «n ounce of sap-gi*een, and half 
an ounce of indigo. Proceed in straininjj •»' before. 

Bright r»rf.— To two pounds of genuine B.^azil- 
dost, add 4 gallons of water, put in as many ve- 
neers as the liquor will well cover, bOil them for 
three hours, and let them cool; then add two oun- 
ces of alum, and two ounces of aqua fortis, and 
keep it luke-warm until it has struck through. 

Pitrpfe.-^To two pounds of chip log- wood, and 
half a pound of Brazil-dust, add four gallons of 
water. Put in the veneers, and boil them well; 
then add six ounces of pearl-ash and two ounces 
of alum? let them boil two or three hours everv 
dav, till the colour has strtick through. 

Fine bine. — ^Into a pound of oil of vitriol in a 
glass battle, put four ounces of indigo, and pro- 
ceed ss before directed. 

To 9tain paper or parchment. 

TeBore. — Paper may be aUined a beautiful yel 
low hy the tincture of turmeric formed by infusing 
an ounce or more of the root, powdered, in a pint 
of spiiit of wine. 'This may be made to give any 
tint of yellow, from the lightest sti-aw to the full 
colow, dialled French yellow, and will be equsl in 
brightness even to the best dyed silks. If yellow 
be want d of a warmer, or redder cast, anatto,or 
dragon's blood, must be added. The best manner 
of using these, and the following tinoturesj is to 
spread'them even hn the (wper, or parchment, by 
means of a broad brush, in the manner of varnish. . 

Crimson. — A very fine crimson stain Kiay be 
given to paper by a tincture of the Indian laxe, 
which may be made by infusing the lake some days 
in spirit of wine, and then pouring off the tmoture 
from the dregs. It may be stained red by red ink. 
It may also be stained of a scarlet hue by the tinc- 
ture of dragon's blood in spirit of wine, but this 
will not be bright 

Green. — ^Paper or parchment may be stained 
green, by the solution of verdigris in vinegar, or 
by the crystals of verdigris dissolved in water. 

Oron^.— Stain the paper or parchment first of 
a full yellow, by means of the tincture of turmeric; 
then b'rush it o^-er with a solution of fixed alkaline 
salt, made by dissolving half an ounce of peari- 
ashes, or salt of tart*, in a quart of water, and fil- 
tering the solution. 

Pi,r/>fe.— Paper or parchment may be stained 
purple, br arohiU or bv the tioctui-e of logwood 
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The jaiee of ripe prifet berries ezpresied vill 
bkewiae pve a purple dje. 

To marble the edge* ofbooh9 cfr paper. 

Dissolve four ounces of sum ftrabic in two quarts 
of clear water; then provide several colours mixed 
vith water in pots or shells, and with pencils pe- 
culiar to each colour, s))rinUe them bj waj of in- 
wermixture upon the ^m-water, which must be 
put into a trough,, or some broad vessel; then with 
a stick curl them or draw them rut in streaks, to 
as much variety as required. Having done this, 
hold the book or books close together, and only 
dip the edges in, on the top of the water and co- 
lours very lightly; which aone, take them off, and 
the plain impression of tlie colours in mixture will 
be upon the leaves; doing as Irell the end as the 
front of the books the same manner. 

To marble the coven ofbooko. 

This is performed by formine clouds with aqua 
fortis, or spirit of vitriol, mixed with ink, and af- 
terwutls glazing the covers. 

TV coloitr veBunt green. 

Take half a pint of the best white wine vinegar, 
an ounce of verdigris, and half an ounce of sap 
green; dissolve them in the vinegar for a few days, 
having been heated by the fire. Shake the bottle 
frequently before it is used. 

Wash the vellum over w'ltJtf weak potash water, 
and wk.a dry, colour it with the green three or 
four times, till it has a good colour: when dry, 
wash it' over with thin paste water, to give the vel- 
lum a gloss. 

Tb black theedgee of paper. 

Mix black lead with ink, and when the p^per is 
e*it, colour it thinly over with black ink, with a 
piece of fine cloth; rub on the black lead^ cover- 
ing every part; take the doe's-tooth, and burnish 
the edge till it becomes well polished. 

When the edge of the paper, after cutting, ap- 
pears rather rough, scrape it over with a piece of 
glass or an iron scraper, with a flat edge. 
To epnnJde ihe edgee ofbooke^ l^c. 

The brushes used for book-edges, mast be made 
of Russia hogs' bristles, of good thickness, tied 
round with cord, glued at the thick end, and half 
covered with a piece of leather: when ^vj, tie the 
brush again witti waxed coi<xl, within half an inch 
of the soft part of it, and cut it very smooth and 
even. Brushes made after this manner are pre- 
ferable to those with a handle. 

Prepare the colour in a cup; dip in the. brush 
•till it is charged, and then press it out till it will 
drop no lonfi;er. The book must be screwed light 
in the cutUng press: hold the brush in tlie left 
hand, and, with a folding-stick in the right, rub it 
over the brush, which will cause the colour to 
sprinkle finelv on the edges. The brush mu^ be 
moved up andf down overtbe edge, as you sprinkle, 
to ha\e it regular on every part* After the sprink- 



ling is done, the brashes shoold be esrehilly waA 
ed in water, partieulariy after sprinkling blosi 
which will otherwise soon destroy the bruni. 
To dye or etain horn to rtoi o e ^ oheU eoUrur, 
• The horn to be dyed must be first pressed into 
proper plates, scales, or other flat form, and tlit 
toll owing mixtnre prepared: take of quick-Knit 
two parts, and litharge one p^rt. temper them to* 
gether to the eonsistence of a soft paste, with soapr 
ley. Put this paste over all the pRfts of the horn, 
except such as are prop^ to be left transparent, in 
order togive it a near resemblance to the tortoise- 
shell. The horn must remain in this manner, co- 
vered with the paste, till it is thoroughly dry; 
when, the paste being brushed off, the horn will 
be found partly opacjue and parUr transparent, in 
the manner of'^tortoise-shell, ancl when put over a 
foil of tlie kind of lattem called orsedue, will be 
scarcely distinguishable from it It requires some 
degree of fan6y and judgment to dispose of the 
paste in such a manner as to form a varietjr of 
transparent parts, of different magnitudes and 
figures, to look like the effect of nature: and it will 
be an improvement to add semi-transpai*ent parts, 
which may be done by mixing whiting with some 
of the paste, to weaken iu operation m particular 
places, by which spots of a reddish-brown will be 
produced, which, if properly interspersed, espe- 
cially on the edges of the dark parts, will ^^rettljr 
increase the beauty of the work, and its similiinde 
to real tortoise-shell. 

Another method, — ^Take an e«|ual quantity of 
quick-lime and red lead, and mix it up with strong 
soap lees. Lay it on the horn with a small brush, 
like the mottle in tortoise-shell. When dry, re^ 
peat the same two or three timea. 

To dye homo ofdijferent ctdouro. 

Blrck is performed by steeping brass in aqua 
fbrtis tiH it is tamed gr een : with this the horn is 
to be washed once or twice, and then pot iatd s 
warmed decoction of lorwood and water. 

iSreen is begun by boiling it, &e. in alum-water, 
then with verdigris, ammoniac, and white wine 
vinegar, keeping it hot therein till aufficiendy 
green. 

Red is begun by boiling it in alam water, tbea 
with Terdigris, ammoniac, and finished by decoc- 
tion in a liqaor compounded of quick-lime steep- 
ed in rain-water, strained, and to every pint so 
ounce of Brazil wood added. In this deeoeUoa tbe 
horns are to be boiled till sufficiently red. 

Horns receive a deep black stain from solatica 
of silver. It ought to be diluted to such a denee 
as not sensibly to corrode the subject, and applied 
two or three times if necessary, at coosidcnble 
intervals, the matter being exposed as much ss 
possible to the sun, to hasten Uie appctfanee and 
deepeuing of the eoiour. 



BusAOHxxra and soourxito. 



To bkaeh dotho, &c 
rhe mode of Ueachine wh.«sh least injures the 
«^ure of 6loth formed or veg^ble sid>sUnces, is 
UMit effected by merely exposing it in a moistened 
ilatetothe atmosphere, after having been steeped in 
* solution of potash w soda, bet tke length of time 



and other inconveniences attendmjg this proeess 
lead to the use of more active chemical operstiook 
It is. by the combination of oxygen with theeo* 
louring mattei* of the cloth, that it is deprived tf 
its hue, and tbe different processes employed mu^ 
be adapted to prepare it tor this combination^ ao4 
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raider H as perfect tt poanble withcrat destro]riiig 
Its texture, an effeet vhich, however, roust neces- 
sarily ensue in a greater or less <^eme from the 
Qniott of ozrgen with all bodies. The operation 
fC bleaching requires four distinct processes. First, 
to remove the spittle with which the threads are 
•ovoed in the operation qf spinning, and what is 
called the weavers dressing. This may b^ effected 
by soaking the cloth for some hours in warm wa- 
ter, and then boiling it in an alkaline \er, prepared 
with dJ parts of water, and one part ot the potash 
siold fttr this purpose, renderea more active by 
being mixed with onfr'third of lime. After it has 
been boiled for some hours in this solution, it is to 
be well washed with water, and then exposed to 
tiie second process— the action of oxygen, which ik 
beat applied by means of the oaoymwritUe of Ume^ 
sold ready prepared for this purpose. The solu- 
tion of oxymuriaie ofUme must be if such stren^ 
as nearly to destroy the colour of a solution of in- 
dl^ in water, slightly acidulated with sulphuric 
acid. . The doth is to be alternately steeped in this 
liquor, aud a solution (made as l«fore directed,) 
four or five times, using fresh liquor at each pro- 
cess. It is then to be well rubbed and washed 
with soft soap and water, which prepares it for the 
last process. 

The steeping is in a weak solution of sulphuric 
acid, and from 60 to 100 p«its of water, the strength 
being thus varied according to the texture of the 
cloth. This dissr^lves the remaining colouring 
matter which had resisted the action of alkali, and 
the oxymuriate of lime, as well as a small quantity 
of iron contained in aJl vegetable matter. The 
doth is then to be exposed to the air for some days, 
and watered, to cany off any remains of the acids, 
and remove the unpleasant odour it acquires from 
tlie oxymuriate of lime and potasli. 

'r^v^achUn j,. ^ ynwiaUeacid, 

iu asoeruin the strength^of this acid for bleach- 
ing, a solution of indigo in the sulphuric acid is 
employed, llie colour of this is destroyed by the 
oxygenated muriatic acid; according to the quan- 
tity of it that can be discoloured by a given quan- 
tity of the liquor, its strength is known. 

in this countiy, machinery isemplored for rins- 
ing and beating; the apparatus must be arranged 
aeeording to the objecd to be bleached; the skeins 
of thread must be suspended in the tub destined 
lor them, and the cloth must be rolled upon reels 
in the apparatus. When every thing is thus dis- 
iH>sed, the tubs are filled with oxygenated muriatic 
aci<U by introducing a fiinnel, which descends to 
the bottom of the tub, in order to prevent the dis- 
persicm of the gas. The cloth is wound on the 
Urmme work on which the skeins are suspended, is 
turned several times, until it is judged, by taking 
out a small quantity of th& liquor fi\>m time to 
time, and trying it by the test of the solution of | 
indigo, that it is sufficiently exhausted. The ! 
weaiEened liquor is then drawn off, and may be 
again employed for a new saturation. « 

To blaaek hy Qxymuriate ofUme. 

To cause a large quantity of lime to combine 
with (he oxymoriatic gab, the lime is mechanically 
suspended in the water, into which the gas is made 
to pass^and agitated, so as to present fresh matter 
to the gas. By this means tlie oxym'iriate of lime 
M formed in a very convenient manner; it is dissolv- 
ed in water, and used as a bleaching liquor. 

lliis liqnm* is found to be preferable to the oxy- 
MMted muriatic acid and potass. At the great 
oleads-field in Ireland, four Inrs of potass are ap- 
plied alternately with four weeks' exposure on the 
grass, two immersions in \he oxygenated muriate 
of lime^ a ley of potash between the two, and the 
•xposoK cf a week on the grass between each Ley 



and the immersions. During summer, two ley* 
and fifteen days* exposure are sufficient to prepare 
clotti for the oxygenated muriate; the three auer- 
|Mit6 leys, with la versions in the liquor, will be 
sufficient to complete the bleaching: nothing ther 
will be necessary, but to wind the cloth througl 
the sulphuric acid. 

The oxygenated muriatic acid gas may also be 
combined with lime in a dry state, or the wst^ 
may be evaporated, when it is employed for the tor 
mation of oxymuriates, which may then be veiy 
conveniently transported to any disUnce without 
injuiy to its detersive power. 

To prepare the ndphuret ofUme, 

Take of sulphur or brimstone, in fine powder, 
four pounds; lime, well slake<l and sifted, twenty 
pounds; water, sixteen eallon!*: these are to bo 
well mixed, and boiled for about half an hour in 
an iron vesseU stirring them briskly from time to 
time. Soon after the agiution of boiling is over, 
the solution of the sulphuret of lime clears, and 
may be drawn off free from Ihe insoluble matter, 
which is considerable, and which resu upon the 
bottom of the boiler. The liquor, in this state, is 
pretty nearly the colour of small beer, but not 
quite so transparent 

To oleach by nilpkuret ofUme. 

Sixteen gallons of Ut;sh water are afterwards lo 
be poured u|K)n the insoluble dregs in the boiler 



with the fik St liquor; to these again, 33 gallons more 
of water may be added, which will reduce the li« 

^uor to a proper standard for steeping the cbth* 
[eru we have (an allowance being made for eva- 
poration, and for tile quantity retained in the dregs) 
sixty gallons of liquor from four pounds of brim* 
stone. 

When linen is fi-eed from the weaver's dressing, 
it is to be steeped in the solution of sulphuret m 
lime (prepared as above) for about twelve or eight- 
een hours, then taken out and very well washed 
.When dry, it is to be steeped in the oxymuriate of 
liine for twelve or fourteen hours, and then washed 
and dried. This process is to be repeated six times, 
that is, by six alternate immersions in each liquor^ 
which has been found to whiten the linen. 

Steam has been lately employed fur bleaching 
with great success in France. The process was 
brought from the Levant. Chapel first made it 
known to the public 

To bleach cloth in this manner, it mutt be im- 
mersed in a slight alkaline caustic liquor, and 
placed in a chamber constructed over a boiler, into 
which is put the alicnline ley which is to be raised 
into steam. After the fire has been lighted, and 
the cloth lias remained exposed to the action of the 
steam for a sufficient leno^ of time, it is taken out, 
and immersed iu ttie oxygenated muriate of lime, 
and afterwards exposed tor two or ttiree days on 
the grass. This operation, which is very expedi- 
tious, will be sufficient for cotton: but if imen doth 
should retain a yellow tint, a second Hlkuline caus« 
tic vapoui^bath, and two or throe days on the g^rass. 
will be sufficient to give it the necessaiy uegree of 
whiteness. 

To hleMft by alkaUxed steam. 



In the process of bleaching by stettm, the high 
temperature swells up the fibres of the thread or 
cloth; the pure allcali which rises with the elastie 



fluid, seizes with avidity on the colouring matteri 
and sehiom does the tissue of the flax o^Ticmp ro« 
sift tlie penetrating effect of this vapour 'bath. Tha 
whole matter, therefore, by which they are colour- 
ed, is atucked and decororcsed by this single ope* . 
rations ai»d even if a part of it has been able to resist^ 
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nothing more is i»e«!etstty but to repeat the open- 
tion, after a previous immersion and exposure on 
the grass, to ensure its complete effect The a^ali 
even appears to have a much livelier and more cam- 
tic action, -when it is combined with calorie, than 
in ordinarjr levs, where the temperature never rises 
abr ve 162 oegrees of Fahrenheit By making the 
doth, or thread, pass through the ley of oxygen- 
*Ated mnnate of lime, an union is efTected between 
the solution and the carbon, arising from the ex- 
tracto-mucous matter of the flax; carbonic acid is 
formed; the water even, in which this new'com- 
pound is diluted, concurs to promote the combina- 
tion: if the cloth is then exposed on the erass, the 
carbonic acid is dissipated, and the cloth is bleached. 
To bleach cotton. 

The first operation consists in scouring it In a 
slight alkaline solution; or what is better, by ex- 
posure to steam. It is afterwards put into a basket, 
and rinsed in running water, llie immersion of 
ootton in an alkalinefey, however it may be r*nsed, 
always leaves with it an earthy deposit It is well 
known that cotton bears the action of acids better 
than hemp or flax; that time is even necesswy be- 
fore the action of them can be prejudicial to it; and 
by taking advantage of this valuable property in 
regard to bleaching, means have been found to free 
it from the earthy deposit, by pressing down the 
cotton in a very weak solution of sulphuric acid, 
and afterwards removing the acid by washing, lest 
too long remaining in it should destroy tlie cotton. 
To bleach wooL 

The first kind of bleaching to which wool is sub- 
lected, is to free it from grease. This opehition 
IS called scouring. In manufactories, it is gene- 
rally performed by an aminoniacal ley, formed of 
five measures of nver water and one of stale urine; 
the wool is hnmersed for about 20 minutes in a 
oath of this mixture, heated to fifty-six degrees; it 
is then taken out, suffered to drain, and then rinsed 
in running water: this manipulation softens the 
wool, and gives it the first degree of whiteness: it 
is then repeated a second, and even a third time, 
after whicn the wool is fit to be employed. In some 
places, scouring is performed with water slightly 
impregnated with soap; and, indeed, for valuable 
articles, this process is preferable, but it is too ex- 
Iiensive for articles of less value. 

Sulphurous acid gas unites very easily with wa- 
ter, and in this conmination it may be employed 
for bleaching wool and silk. 

To prepare the nUphurout add, ' 

The most economical method is, to decompose 
sulphuric acid, by the mixture of any combustible 
matter capable of takin|^ from it any part of its 
sxygen. In exact experiments of the laboratory, 
when the chemist is desirous of having it in great 
purity, it is obtained by means of metallic sub- 
stances, and particularly by mercury; but for the 
puriM)se of which we are treating, where great 
economy is required, we should recommend the 
most common substances. Take chopped straw, 
or saw dust, and introduce it into a matrass: pour 
over it sulphuric acid, applying at the came time 
heat, and there will be diseneag^d sulphurous acid 
gas, which may be combined with water in an ap- 
paratus. 

The pieces are rolled upon the reels, and are 
drawn through the sulphurous acid by turning 
tliem, until it is observeo that the whiteness is su^ 
hcientty bright. They are then taken out, and 
are left to drain on a bench covered with cloth, 
lest they should be stained in consequence of the 
decomposition of the wood by the 8ulphu9>u8 
acid; they are next washe*! in river water, and 
Spanish white is employed, if it should be judged 
necessary. This operation is performed by pass- 



ing the pteeea thpougfa a tub of dear witor, %n 
in which about eight pounds of Spanish-white hat 
been dissolved. To obtain a fine whiteness^ the 
rtuffs, in general, are twice sulphured. Accord- 
ing to this process, one immersion, and reeling 
two or three hoars, are sufficient Azoring^ oi 
blueing, is performed by throwing into the Span- 
iah-white liquor a solution of one part of Prussiao 
blue to 400 paru of water; shalung the doth in 
the liquid, and reeling it rapidly. The operation 
is terminated by a slight washing with toap, to 
give toftneas and pliability to the stuff's. 
7b/iifl dotht, wooUen»f &c. 

The method of fulling wodlen stuffs, with soap, 
is this: a coloured eloth, of abqut 45 ells, is to be 
laid in the usual manner in the trough of a fulling 
mill, without first soaking it in water, as is oom- 
monly practised in many places. To full ttiia 
trough of eloth, 15 pounds of soap are required, 
one-balf of yhieh is to be meltea in two pails of 
river, or spring water, made as hot as the band 
can well bear it This solution is to be poured ov 
little and little npon the doth, in proportion as it 
Is laid in the truugn; after which it is to be taken 
out and stretched. This done, the doth is imme- 
diately returned into the same trough without any 
new soap, and there fulled for two hours more. 
Then taken out it is wrung well, to express all the 
grease and filth. After the second fulling, the re- 
mainder of the soap is dissolved in as in the for- 
mer, and cast four differtout times on the cloth, re- 
membering to take out tlie cloth every two hours 
to stretch it, and undo the plaits and wrinkles it 
has acquired in the trough. When sufficiently full- 
ed, and brought to the quality and thidcness re- 
quired, scour it in hot water, keeping it in the 
trough till it is quite dean. As to white doths, 
as these full more easily and in less time than 
coloured ones, a third part of the soap may be 
spared. 

To prepare an improved bleaching Uquor, 

This IS efiecte<l by a dissolution in water of thr 
oxygenated muriates of cdcareous earth, barytes, 
strontites, or magnesia. The earths should lie 
prepared in the diy way, by bringing them in a 
solid form, in powder, or in paste, in contact with 
the oxygenatecT muriatic acia gas. So prepared, 
dissolve them in water, antl apply them to the sub- 
stances reouired to be bleached. By this mode, co- 
lours may be removed from linen, cotton, and ve- 
getable and animal substances. 

Jtnother. — ^Take of salts, 8 parts, sulphuric acid, 
5 do. black oxide of manganese, 3 do.' water, 3 do^ 
To bieach nlk. 

Take a sdution of caustic soda, so weak as to 
make only a fourth of a degree, at most, uf the 
areometer for salts, and fill with it the boiler of 
the apparatus for bleaching with steam. Charge 
the frames with skeins of raw silk,^nd place them 
in the apparatus until it is full; then close the door, 
and make the solution boil. Having continued 
the ebullition for twdve hours, slacken the fire, 
and open the door of the apparatus. The heat of 
the steam, which is alwav^ above 250 d^rees, will 
have been sufficient to free the silk from the guin, 
and to scour it Wash the skdns in warm water; 
and having wrung them, place them agaiu'on the 
irames in the apparatus, to undergo a second boil- 
ing. Then wash them several times in water, and 
immerse them in water somewhat soapy, to {^ve 
them a little softness. Notwithstanding the white- 
ness which silk acquires by these difi'erent oiiera* 
tions, it must be carried to a higher degree ot * 
splendour by exposing it to tlie action of siuphur* - 
ous acid eas, in a close diamber, or by Immersiiif 
it in sulphurous acid, as before recommended fir 
wooL 
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Tif^ieaphfrbUB and printed bo9k9. 
Simple jmmeraion in oxygenated miiruitie acid, 
letting the ailiele remain m it a longer or shorter 
ipMAe oi time, according to t^e strength of the li- 

2 nor, will be saffioient to whiten an engraving: if 
t is re(|uired to whiten the paper of a bound book, 
M it is neeessarj that all the leaves should be 
moiatened Uj the 9cid« eare must be taken to open 
the book well, and to make the boards rest on the 
edge of the vessel, in such a manner that the pa- 
per alone shall be dipped in the liquid; the leaves 
moat be separated from each other, in order that 
tbejr may be equally moistened on both sides. 
Mare** method of bleaching thell'dac. 

Dissolve in an iron kettle one part of ^earl ash 
Cn about eight parts of water, add one part of shell 
or seed lac, and heat the whole to ebullition. 
When the lac is dissolved cool the solution and 
Impregnate it with chlorine, till the lac is all pre* 
cipitated. 

To -wash chmtt. 

Take two pounds of rice, ,boil it in two gallons 
of water till soft; then pour the whole iiUo a tub; 
let it stand till about the warmth in general used for 
coloured linens; then put the chintz in, and use 
tike rtc^ \p8tead of soap; wash it in this, till the 
dirt appears to be out, then boil the same quantity 
as abovey but strain the rice from the water, and 
mix it m warm clear water. Wash in Uiis till 
quite clean; afterwards rinse it in the water which 
the rice has been boiled in, and this will answer 
the end of starch, and no dew will affect it. If a 
eovB, it must be taken to pieces, and when dried 
Be careful tahan^ it as smooth as, possible; — alter 
(t if dry, rub it with a sleek stone, but use no iron. 
7'o waahjine lace or hnen. 

Take a eallon of furze blossoms and bum them 
to ashet, then boil them in six quarts of soft water; 
this^ when fine, use in washing with the suds, as 
occasion requires, and the linen, &o. will not only 
be exceedingly white, but it is done with half the 
loap, and little trouble. 

To clean black and tokUe tarceneU, 

Xay these smooth and even upon a board, spread 
« little soap over the dirty places; then make a 
lather with Castillo soap, and with a common 
brushy dip it in, pass it over the long ways, and re- 
peat it in this manner, till one side is sufficiently 
scoured, use the other in the same manner; then 
put it into hot water, and there let it lie, till you 
iiave prepared some cold water, wherein a small 
quantity of gum arable has been dissolved. Now, 
rinse them well, take them out and fold them,* 
pressing out the water with the hands on the 
TOard, and keeping them under the hands till tliey 
are diy ; at which Ume, have brimstone ready to drv 
them over, till they are ready for smoothing, which 
muat be done on the right side, with a moderate 
hoi iroiu 

To wa$h and wtain Hfaniet. 

Let the he as of the tiffanies be at first only a 
little soaped, then having a lather of soap, put 
them into it hot, and wash them very gently for 
fiear Uie^ should be ei-umpled: and when they are 
•lean, nnse them in warm water, in which a little 
rum arabic has been dissolved, keeping them from 
Uie air as much as possible; then add a lump of 
starch, wet the tiflanies with a soft linen rag, and 
fold them up'in a clean doth, pressing them till 
they are near dry; after which put them near the 
fire, and finish the dr}-ing over brimstone; then 
ih^e them proi)erly by gently ironing them. 
7 'o vHuh anditarch lavma. 

Lawns may be done in the same manner as tlie 

former, only observe to iron them on the wrong 

side, and use etim arabic water instead of 

Hareh, and, accoi-dlug to what has been directed 

N 



for sareeoett, any floured sillu may he itarehvd, 
abating or augmenting the gum water, as may be 
thought fit, accordinff to the stiffness intended. 
To clean Imff coloured cloth. 

Take tobacco-pipe day, and mix it with water 
till it is as thick a» lime-water used for white* 
washing rooms^ spread this ov^er the doth, and 
when it is dry, rub it off with a brush, and the 
doth will look extremely well. 

% To make sapowice: tu ley for vfatMng, 

Boil together in a sufficient quantity of watet, a 
gallon of good wood-ashes, and two or three hands- 
ful of fresh burnt lime. Leave the lixivium at 
rest, till the extraneous matters have been deposit- 
ed at the bottom, ur thrown to the sur&ce to be 
skimmed oft*. Then draw off the pure Uxivium, 
add to it oil, to about a thiiticth or fortieth part of 
its own quantity. The mixture will be a liquor 
white as milk, capable of frothing like soap-water, 
and in dilution with water, perfectly fit to commu- 
nicate sufiicient whiteness to linen. This liquor 
may be prepared fr-om wood-ashes of all sorts, and 
from rancid grease, oil, or butter. It is therefore 
iiiKhly worthy the attention of the economist. 
Wnen the ashes are suspected to be unusually de- 
ficient in alkali, a small addition of pulverized 
potash or soda may be made to the lixivium. 
To clean and Btcrch point lace. 

Fix the lace in a prepared tent, draw it straight, 
make a warm lather of^ Castille soap^ and, with a 
fine brash dipped in, rub over the point gently; and 
when it is clean on one side, do the same to ^e 
other; then throw some clean water on it, in which 
a little alum has been dissolved, to take off ihe suds, 
and having some thin starch, go over with the same 
on the wrong side,' and. iron it on the same side 
when diy^ then o(en it with a bodkin, and set it in 
order. 

To dean point lace, if not very dirty, without 
washing; fix it in a tent as the former, and go over 
with fine bread, the crust being pared off, and when 
it is done, dust out the crumbs, ike. 
To clean -white veils. 

Put the veil in a solution of white soap, and lei 
it simmer a quarter of an hour. Squeeze it in some 
warm water and soap, till quite clean. Rinse it 
from soap, and then in dean cold water, in which 
is a drop of liquid blue. Then pour boiling water 
u{>on a tea-spoonful of starch, run the veil through 
this, and clear it well, by clapping it. Afterwards 
pin it out, keeping the edges straight and even. 
To clean buick veils. 

Pass them through a warm liquor of bullock's 

gall and* water; riuse in cold water; then take a 

small piece of glue, pour boiling water on it, and 

pass the veil through it; clap it, and frame it to dry. 

To clean -white satin andJUnsered silks. 

Mix sifted stale bread crumbs with powder blue, 
and rub it thoroughly all over, then shake it well, 
and dust it with clean soft do'hs. Afterwards, 
where there are an^ gold or silver flowers, take a 
piece of crimson ingrain velvet, rub tlfe faowers 
with it, which will restore them to their original 
lustre. 

^9nother metlnod. — Pass them through a soU tion 
of fine hard soap, at a hand heat, drawing them 
through the hand. Rinse in lukewarm water, drj 
and finish by pinning out Brt^h the flossy or 
bright side with a dean clothes' brush, the way of 
the nap. Finish them bv dipping a sponge into a 
size, made by boiling isinglass in water and rub 
the wrong side. Rinse out a second time, and 
brush and dry near a fire, or in a warm room. 

Silks may be treated in the same wa^, but nd% 
brmlied. If the silks are for dyeing, instead of 
passing them through a solution of soap and water, 
they must be boiieif off; bi^t if the silks are very \ 
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fltont, the %»ter mutt only^ be of beat tuffieient to 
extract the dirt, and when rinsed in warm water, 
Uie> s"^ in a state for the dye. 

JlnothermeihMl. — Slrew Freneh chalk over them 
and brush it off with a hyd bnish once or twice. 
To clean CQUntred aifkt of all kimU, 

Put some soft soap into boiling water, and beat 
it till dissolved in a sirong lather. At a hand heat 
put in the article. If strong, it may be rubbed as 
in washing; rinse it quicKly in warm water, and 
add 0% of vitriol, suffieient to pve another water a 
ioiirishMaste, if for bright yellows, erimsons, ma- 
roons, and searlets; but for oranges, fawns, browns, 
or their shades, use no Acid. For bright scarlet, 
use a solution of tin. Gently squeeze and then 
roll it iii a eoarae sheet, and wring iL Hang it in 
a warm room to dr}*, and finish it by calendering 
or roangliog. 

For pinks, rose colours, and thin shades, &c. in- 
stead of oil of vitriol, or solution of tin, prefer 
lemon juice, or white tartar, or vinegar. 

For blues, purples, and their shades, add a small 
quantity of American pearl-ash; it will restoi^e the 
eolours. Wash the articles like a linen garment, 
but, instead of wringinr, gently squeeze and sheet 
them, and when drv, nnish them with fine gum 
water, or dissolved Isinglass, to which add some 
peari-ash, rubbed on the .vroug sidei then pin them 
out. 

Blues of all shades are dyed with archil, and af- 
terwards dipped in a vat; twice cleaning with ^learl- 
ash, restoi'es tlie colour. For olive greens, a small 
(|uantitr of verdigris dissolved in water, or a solu- 
tion of copper, mixed with the water, will revive 
the colour again. 

To clean black dJkB. 

To bullock's gall, add boiling water sufficient to 
make it warm, and with a clean sponge, rub the 
silk well on both sides, squeeze it well out, and 
proceed again in like manner. Rinse it in spring 
water, and change the water till peifectly cleun, 
dry it in the air, and pin it out on a table; but first 
dip the sponee in glue-water, and rub it on the 
wrong side; then dry it before a fire. 
7b dif ruatu black ulkt. 

If it requires to be red dyed, boil logwood; and 
m half an hour, put in the silk, and lei it simmer 
half an hour. Take it out, and dissolve a little 
blue vitriol and f^en copperas, cool the copper, 
let it simmer half an hour, then dry it over a stick 
in the air. If not red dyed, pin it out, and rinse it 
in nprine; water, in which half a tea-spoonful of oil 
of vitriol has been put. Work it about five minutes, 
rinse it in cold water, and finish it by pinning and 
rubbing it with gum wnter. 

7b clean nlk ttocking; 

Wash with soap and water; and simmer them in 
the same for ten minutes, rinsing in cold water. 
For a blue cast, put ono drop of liquid blue, i Jto a 
\ian of cold spring water, run the stockings through 
this a minute or two, and dry them. ¥ov a pink 
cast, put one or two drops of saturated pink dye 
into cold water, and rinse them through this. F'or 
a flesh-colour, add a little rose pink in a thin soap- 
Uqu&r, nib them with clean flannel, and calender 
or mangle them. 

7b extract greate apote from mlko and coloured 
mtts&ru, 6fc. 

Scrape French clialk, put it on the grease-spot, 
and hold it nrar the fire, or over a warm iron, or 
water-plate, filled with boiling water. I'he ei<ease 
will melt, and the French chalk absorb it, bi'ush 
or rub it off. Reneat if necessiirv. 

7b UiKe etaine out oftilk. 

Mix tog^herin a phial, 8oz. of essence ot lemon, \ 
I oz. (if oil of tuipentiiie. || 

Gnraae and other spots in silks, are to h« rubbed l> 



gently with a linen mg dipped m tlie aoove Mf» 

position. ' 

7b take epiote offainifrom elotk, oUke^ £^c. 

Dip a pen in spirit of turpentine, and tniiiafer i 
to the paint spot, in sufficient quantity to diaeliaif;i 
the oil and gluten. Let it stand aomfi honra, ikem 
rub it - 

For large or numerous spots, applr the spirit of 
turpentine with a sponge, if possible before it ii 
become dry. 

T^ocMiryam, ' 

It should be kid in lukewarm water for tkrre m 
four days, each day shifting it once, wringing it oat, 
and laying it in another water of the same rmrure* 
then cairy it to a well or brook, and rinse it tiC 
nothing comes from it but pure clean water; that 
done, take a bucking^ub, and cover the bottom 
with very fine aspen Mhes; and then having opened 
and siiread the slippings, lay them on those ashes, 
and put more ashes above, and lay in morr dip- ' 
pings, covering them with ashes as before; then lay 
one upon another till the yam is put in; afterwanfa 
cover up the uppermost yarn with a buekinc-eloth, 
and, in proportion to the size of the tub, by in a 
peck or two more of ashes; this done, pour upon 
the up{}ermost doth, a great deal of warm water 
till the tub can receive no more, and let it stand' b» 
ail nigiit. Next morning set a kettle of elean wa* 
ter on the fii*e; and when it is warm, pull out the 
spiggot of the bucking^tub, to let the water inn 
out of it into anotlier clean vessel; as the bucking- 
tub wastes, hll it up again witli warm water on the 
fire; and aa tlie water on the fire wastes, so' like* 
wise fill up that with the ley that comes from the 
bucking-tub^ ever observing to make llie ley Uotler 
and hotter, till it boils: th^ you must, as before, 
ply it with the boiling ley at least four hours toge- 
ther. For whitening, you must take off this buck* 
ing-cloth; then putting the yam with the ley aahei 
into large tubs, with your hands labour the yarn, 
ashes, and ley, prett^ well toother, afterwards 
carry it to a well or river, and rinse it dean; the* 
hang it upon poles in the air all dav, and in th^ 
evening take tlie slippings down, and lay thegHa 
water all night; the next day hang them up again, 
and throw water on them as they dr)r, observing to 
turn that side duterraost, which whitens slowest. 
After having done this for a week together, put all 
the yam again into a bucking-tub, without asliea, 
covering it as before with a bucking-cloih; hiy 
thereon good store of fresh ashes, and drive thai 
buck, as before, with very strong boiling lej, Ibi 
half a day, or more; then uke it out, and rinse U 
hanging it up, as before, in the day time, to dry, 
and laying it in water at night, another weeL 
Lastly, wash it over in fair water, and dry it. 
7b 9C0W thick cotton couHtertMUteo, 

Cot a pound of mottled soap into tliin slices; and 
put it into a pan with a quarter of an ounce of pot- 
ash, and an ounce of peari-ash. Pour a {lail of 
boiling water on it, and let it stand fHl dissolved. 
Then |>our hot and cold water into a Mouring tub, 
with a bowl of the solution. Put in the oountei^ 
pane, beat it well, turn it often, and give it a ae* 
cond liquor as before, then rinse it in cold waif r. 
Now put three tea-spoonsful of liquid blUb into a 
thin liquor; stir it, and put in the couubf^tane: 
beat it about five minutes, and drv it in the air* 
7b scour undged vfcoueno* 

Cut i a pound of the best yeJow soap into thm 
slices, and pour such » quantity of boiling river 
water on it as yill dissolve the soap, and raak&ai 
of the consistence of oiL Cover the articles ab >ut 
two inches with water such as the hand «au bear, 
and add a lump of American peai*l-ash, aud abont 
a third of tlie soap solution. Beat tliem lUi nn 
heaii or lather rises on the wateri throw %w§^ Iht 
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iivty vtler, «iifl proe^ at befera with hotter wa- 
ter without pearl-ash. 

7^ 9€9vr ciotha^ rooto, peUuei, Uc, 

If a black, hlue, or brown eoat, dry 3 ounees of 
iidler'a earth, and pour oa it Mifllieient boiling wa- 
-ter to ditsoWe it, and plaster with it the tnStB of 
grease; take a pennyworth of bullock's gall, mix 
'With it half a pint of stale urine; and a little boil- 
ing water; witn a hard brash dipped in this liquor, 
brush spotted places. Then dip the coat in a bucket 
<tf eold spring water. When nearly dry, lay the 
aap right, and pass a drop of oil of oliyes over the 
Wttsh to finish it. 

If frrey,'drab, fawns, or maroons, eot yellow soap 
into thin slices, and pour water upon it to moisten 
fL Rub the greasy and dirty spots of the coat 
liet it dry a Tittle, and then brash it with warm 
watvr, repeating, if necessary, as at first, and use 
water a little hotter; rinse several times, in warm 
water, and finish as before. 

Th 9C9ur carpetB^ hearth^u^, Uc, 

Rob a piece of soap on every spot of fcrease or 
dirt; then take a hard brash dipped in bouing wa^ 
ter, and rab the spots well. It very dirty, a solu- 
tion of soap most he put into a tub, with hot water, 
Biid tl«e carpet well beat in it, rinsing it in several 
•lean waters, p*ittin^ in the last water a table 
•pooniVil of oil of vitriol, to brigliten the colours. 
To clean coUongorinu, 

Make a solution of soap, put in the articles, and 
wash them in the usual way. If greens, reds, &c. 
tun, add lemon juice, vinegar, or oil of vitriol, to 
Ike rinsing water. 

To clean scarlet cloth, 

Diasofve the best white soap; and if black-look^ 
ing spots appear, rub dry soap on them; while the 
Mker soap is dissolving; with hot water, brush it 
flfil- If very dirty, immerse, the article into tbe 
warm solution, and rub the stained parts. Dispatch 
it (quickly, and as soon as the colour begins to give, 
wring it out, and immerse it in a pan or paa of 
warm water; wring it again, and immerse it in cold 

'ing water, in which mix a table spoonful of so- 
il of tin. Stir it about, and in ten minutes, 
: it to dry in the shade, and cold press it 
rvOher method, — On a quarter ot a peck of 
wbeaten bran, pour boiling water in a liair sieve. 
In the bran-water at a hand heat, immerse tho cloth, 
and rab it, looking through it, to see the spots. To 
a second liquor, add nearly a quarter of an ounce 
of white or erade tartar. It darkened, make a clean 
liouor of cold spring water with a drop or two of 
solution of tin, soak it in ten minutes, wring it, and 
hang it up to dry. 

To dip Horlet cloth. 

After it has been tnoroughly cleaned with soap, 
and rinsed in warm water, put into boiling spring 
water, a q^xarter of a pound of young fustic, or zan^ 
a drachm of pounded and sifted cochineal, and an 
e^ual quantity of cream of tartar and cochineal; 
boil five or six minutes, and cool by adding a pint 
or two of cold spring water, and a table spoonful 
of tJhe solution of tin. Stir the mixture, put in the 
aloUi, boil for ten minutes, and when dry, cold 
preaait 

To rahe the nap on cloth. 

Soak in cold water for half an hour, then put on 
a hoard, and rab the thread-bare parts with a half- 
'wora hatter's card, filled with fiooks, or with a 
■riekiy thistle, until a nap is raised. Hang up to 
dffT, and with a hard brash lay the nap the right 
way. -^ 

T% revive faded hlack Both, 

Having cleaned it well, boil two or three ounces 
af logwood for half an hour. Dip it in warm wa^ 
t«r and squeeze it dry, th^nput it into the copper^ 
tfid hoU half an boiar. Take it out and add a amaU 



piece of men copperas, and boil It another half 
hour. ^ Hang it in the air for an hour or two, then 
rinse it in two or three cold waters, dry it aad le^ 
it be regulariy brashed with a soft brash, over 
which a dix>p or two of oil of olives has been ruW 
bed. 

To dry, clean doth. 

Dip a brash in warm gall, and apply it to grea^ 
places, rinse it oft* in cold water; dry b^ the fire^ 
then lay the coat flat, strew damp sand over it, and 
with a brash beat the sand into the clotlf; then 
brush it out with a hard brash, and th., sand wiL 
bring awsy the dirt. Rub a drop of oil of oUvef 
over a soft brash, to brighten the colours. 
To breach wool, tilks, straw bonnets, &c 

Put a chafing dish with some lighted ctiarcoal 
into a close room, or lar^e box; then strew an ounce 
or two of powdered brimstone on the hot coals. 
Hang the articles in the room or box, nudLe the 
door fast, and let them hang some liours. -Fine 
coloured woollens are thus sulphured before dyed, 
and straw bonnets are thus bleached. 

To take iron-mouUls ota ofdnen. 

Hold the iron mould on the cover of a tankard 
of boiling water, and rub on the spot a little juict 
of sorrel and salt, and when the cloth has thorough* 
ly imbibed theiuice, wash it in ley. 
To tncJoe breeches-balL 

Mix t pound of Bath brick, 2 pounds of pipe* 
clay, 4 ounces of pumice stone powder, and 6 
ounces of ox gall; colour them with rose pink, ^eU 
low ochre, umber, Irish slate, &co. to any desired 
shade. 

Clothes* baa. 

Mix two pounds of pipe day, 4 ounces of ful 
ler's earth, 4 ounces of whiting, and a quarter of i 
pint of ox galls. 

To take grease out of leather breeches. 

The white of an egg apnlied to the injured pan 
and dried in the sun, will effectually answer thi 
purpose. 

^ Anotlter method — ^To two table spoonsful of spi 
rits of tori>entine, put half an ounce of mealy [K)t» 
toes, add some of the best Durham mustard, witi 
a little vinegar; let them dry, and when well rub 
bed, the spots will be entirely removed. 
To prepare a chemical hgtUd for cleaning boot 
tops, c?c. 

Mix in a phial, one drachm of oxymuriate of 
potass, with two ounces of distilled water; ant 
when the salt is dissolved, add two ounces of mu 
riatic acid. Then shake well tosether, mix in an* 
other phial three ounces of rectined spirit of win* 
with half an ounce of the essential oil of lemoa 
unite the contents of the two phials, and keepthc 
liquid, thus prepared, closely corked for use. ihit 
chemical liquid should be applied with a clean 
sponge, and dried in a gentle heat; after which, 
the boot-tops may be polished with a proper brash, 
so as to appear like new leather. 

AnotJter method, — ^Take of white vitriol, powder- 
ed, 1 oz. acid of sugar, 1 oz. water, 1 quart Mix 
together. 

Put a label on it, " Rank Poison.*' 

Spon^ the tops with water first; then mix with 
the liquid, and then with water again. 

To cleanse feathers from animal oil 

Mix well with a gallon of clear water, a pound 
of quick lime; and, when the lime, is precipitated 
in nne powder, pour off the clear lime-water (or 
use, at the time it is wanted. Put the ieathera to 
be cleaned in a tub, and add to them a sufiivient 

auantitv of the dear lime-water, so as to cover 
Aem aoout thi«e inches, llie feathers, when tho* 
roughly ^moistened, will sink down, and shoold 
remain in the lime-a-ater for three or fod^ days; 
after which, the foul liq;aar should be soparaied 
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firom them hy Uytfi^ th«*m on a tteve. Ai 
well wash them in elean wster, and 6rj them oo 
nets, about the same fineneM &• cabbage nets. 
Shake them from time to time on the nets; asthejr 
dry, they- wiH fall through the mashes, when eol* 
leet them for use. The admission of air will be 
serviceable in the dtying, and the whole process 
may ht completed in about three weeks. The 
fodthers^ thus prepared, want nothing further than 
beatJ^ff, to be used either tor beds, boUters, pil- 
lows, Ice. 

7^ ekati leather. 

Take of French yellow ochre, 1 lb. iweet oil, a 
dessert spoonful. Mix well together, so that the 
oil may not be seen: then take of pipe clay 1 lb. 
Itarch a cmarter of a lb. Mix with boiling water; 
when cold, lay it on the leather. When dry, mb 
and brush it well. 

To make tanxring bath. 

Portable baHs, for removing spots from clothes, 
may be thus prepared. Poller's earth perfectly 
dried, (so that it crumbles Into a powder) is to be 
moistened with the clear juice of lemons, and a 
small quantity of pure pearl-ashes Is to be added. 
Rnead the whole carefblly together, till it acquires 
the consistence of a thick <»la9tic paste: form it into 
conyenient mnaXi balls, and diy them in the sun. 
To be used, first moisten the spol on the clothes 
with water, then rub h with the ball, and let the 
spot dry in the sun; afler having washed it with 
pure water, the spot will entirely disappear. 
^ To clean marble. 

Take verdigris and pumice-stone, well powder- 
ed, with lime newly slaked. Mix with soap lees, 
to the consistence of putty. Put it in a woollen 
rag, and rub the stains well one way. Wash off 
with soap and water. Repeat, if not removed. 
ro take ataine out o/ailver plate. 

Steep the plate in soap leys for the space of four 
hours; then cover it over with whiting, wet with 
vinegar, so that it may stick thick upon it, and dry 
it by a fire; after which, -rub off the whiting, and 
pass it over with dry bran, and the spots will n6t 
only disappear, but the plate will look exceedingly 
bright 

To make plate look like ura. 

Take of unslaked lime and alum, a pound each, 
sf aqua-yitse and vinegar, each a pint, and of beer 
rrounds, two quartsj boil the plate in these, and 
ihey will set a beautiful gloss upon it 
To take out fruit tpott. 

Let the Spotted part of the cloth imbibe a little 
water without dipping, and hold the part over a 
lighted commcn brimstone match at a .proper dis- 
(atfce. The sulphurous gas, which is discharged, 
soon causes the irpots to disappear. 

To clean gold lace ana embroidert/. 

For this purpose no alkaline liquors are to be 
used; f^r while they clean the gold they corrode 
the sill^ and change or discharge its colour. Soap 
also^alters the shade, and even the species of cer- 
lain colours. But spirit of wine may be used with- 
out any danger of its injuring either colour or qua- 
lity; aud, in many cases, proves as effectual for re- 
itoring the lustre of the gold, as the corrosive de- 
fergents. But, though spirit of wine is the most 
<nuoGent material employed for this purpose, it is 
lot in all cases proper. The golden covering may 
ke in some parts worn off; or the base metal, with 
■rhioh it has been alloyed, may be corroded by the 
)ir, BO as to leave the particles of the eold diiiunit- 
id$ while the silver underneath, Umisbed to ayel- 
*ow hue, may eontinne a tolerable colour to the 
' Ahole; so it is apparent that the removal of tlie tar- 
•iah would be prejudicial, aud mdce the lace or 
' mkvqideiy less like gold than it t as before. 



To retmve ipofe 9j grease from cM. ^ 

Spots of grease may be removed by a diluted av 
lution of potash, |iut this must be cauiiouslj sprli. 
ed, to prevent injury to the cloth. Stains of white 
wax, which someUmes fall upon clothes froa 
wax«eandles, are removed by spirits of turpentine^ 
or sulphuric ether. The marks of white paiDt may 
also be discliarged by the above mentioned ageoti. 
7b take mildew wt of linen. 

Rub it well with soap: then si-rape soaw fine 
ehaUc, and rub that also th the linen, la/ it on the 
gmss; as it dries, wet it a little, and it will coue 
out after twice doing. 

TotakemUepsUofmk, ' 

As soon as the aeeident happens, wet the plsse 
wit}> juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinegar, uA 
the \i*M hard white soap. 

7^ take ma otamt of doth or nJk, 

Poond Frencb ehalk fine, mix with lavender^wi 
ter to the thickness of mustard. Put on the itsin; 
rub it soft with the finrer or palm of the hand. Pbt 
a sheet of blotting and brown paper on thetop,in<l 
smooth it with an iron milk-warm. 

7b remove greaoe tfiotofrom paper. 

Let the paper stained with grease, wax, oil, or 
any other mt body, be ^ntly warmed, takiog out 
as much as possible of it, by blotting paper. Dip 
a small bmsh in the essential oil of weli-reetified 
spirits of turpentine, heated almost to ebullition 
(ibr when eold it acts very weakly), and dfsw it 
gently over both sides of the paper, which most be 
carefully kept warm. Let thi s operation be repeit- 
etl as many times as the quantity of the fiit-bodjr, 
imbibed by the paper, or the thickness of the ps- 
<^r, may render it necessary, ^hen the grtssy 
substance is removed, to restore the paper to iU 
former whiteness, dip another brusli in highly r»- 
tified spirit of wine^ and draw it, in like mannsr 
over the place; and particularly aronnd the edgei, 
to remove the border that would still present t 
stain. If the pi*ooes8 has been employed on s part 
written on witn common ink, or printed with pria 
ter's ink, it will experience no alteration. 

Another method, — ^Take of rochc-dum burst, 
and flour of brimstone, an equal quantity of esok; 
and reducing them to a fine powder, wet the paper 
a little, put a small quanti^ of the powder upoc 
the place, and the spots will disappear. 

Mother, — Scrape finely, some pipe-clajr, (the 
quantity will be easily determined on making the 
experiment) on this lay tliC stteet or leaf, and cover 
the spot, in like manner, with the clay. Cover 
the whole with a sheet of paper, and spply, for i 
few seconds, a heated ironing box, or a^ sabiti- 
tute adopted by laundresses. Oo using Indian ro!»- 
ber, to remove the dust taken up by the gresie, the 
paper will be found restored to its original white* 
ness and opacity. This simple method has often 
proved much more effectual than turpentine, sad 
was remarkably so, in an instance, where the folio 
of a ledger had exhibited the marks of candle grease 
and the snuff, for more than twelve months. 
7*0 cleanae glovee vnth&ut wetting. 

Lay the gloves upon a clean board, make a mis- 
ture of dried fulling-earth, and powdered slon, ssd 
pass them over on each ^de with a common stiff 
brush: then sweep it off, and sprinkle <*»em *dl 
with dry bran and whiting, and dust tliem wsH; 
this, if they be not exceedingly greasy, will readtr 
them quite clean; but If they are much soiled tike 
out the grease with crumbs of toasted bresd, sad 
powder of hunt bone: then pass them over •itt* 
woollen cloth dippec^ in fulling earth or alum pow^ 
der: and in this manner they can be cleaned with* 
out wetting, whieh freqiiettly alirinks and ipwh 
them. 
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JfuOers* Imrijlerfor •wooKen ehtha. 

Dry, pulverize, and sift the following ing^redi* 
ants:— 

6 lbs. of fuller's earth, 1 lb. of pipe day, and 4 
€1.. of French chalk. 

Make a paste of the above with the following:— 

1 oz. of rectified oil of turpentine, 2 oz. bf spi- 
rit of wine, and 1 J lbs. of melted oil soap. 
^ Make up the compound into six-penny or shil- 
ling cakes for sale. These cakes are to be kept in 
'water, or in small wooden boxes. 

To clean aU sortt of metal. 

Mix half a pint of refined neatVfoot oil, and hfklf 
a gill ot spirits of tui*pentine. Scrape a Uttle ker- 
nel or rotten stone; wet a woollen rag therewith, dip 
at into the scraped kernel, and rub the metal well. 
Wipe it off with a soft cloth, polish with dry lea- 
ther, and use more of the kernel. In respect to 
■tcel, if it is very rusty, use a littje powder of pu- 
mice with the liquid, on a separate woollen rag 
first, 

7h take stairu otit of mahogany. 

Mix 6 ounces of spirit of salts, and ^ an ounce of 
rock salt of lemons (powdered) together. Drop a 
little on the stain, and rub it with a cork till it dis- 
appear. Wash off with cold wate**. 

Another method. — ^Take 2 ounces of oil of vitriol, 
and 1 ounce of muriatic acid, or spirit of salts. Mix, 
by shaking in a nhial, and when to be used lay it 
over the spotten part by means of a feather, or 
woollen rag. Afterwards wash tlie part over with 
vatei', and polish as usual. 

To take out writing. 

When recently written, ink may be completely 
removed by the oxj'muriatic acid, (concentrated 
and in solution). The paper is to be washed over 
repeatedlv with the aciu; but it will be necessary 
afterwards to wash it with lime water, for the pur- 
pose of nei Xralizin|( any acid that may be left on 
tbe paper, and which would considerably weaken 
it Ai the ink has been long written, it wiH have 
undergone such a change as to prevent the preced- 
ing process actiiijg. It ought therefore to be wash- 
ed with liver or sulphur 7sulphuret of ammonia) 
before the oxymuriatic aciu is applied. It may be 
washed with a hair pencil. 

To rettore -whUes in ancient fnctnret. 

Carbonate of lead, exposed for lyome time to hy- 
dro-sulphuretted vapours, will become black, be- 
ing converted to sulphuret This colour, when 
used with oil, and covered with a varnish which 
defends it from the immediate contact of the air. 



may he preferred for •«veval ages, at it prcved bf 

the paintings of the fifteenth century. But wheo 
nothing protects it from tlie sul|>luirous vapowt 
floating in the atihosfihere, as is the case in distem^ . 
per oolours, this substance should be avoideU» if a 
permanent colour is intended. 

Among the muneroos properties whi . h belong to 
the oxy^uated water discoverei by M. Thenard, 
one is, instantly to chtnge the black of sulphuret 
of lead to white. A bottle of weakly oxygenated 
water, containing not more than 5 or 6 volumes of 
oxygen, and ^utte tasteless, being applied to tbe 
bladL spots widi a few dipa of the brush, they have 
disappeared as if by enchantment The ground 
being coloured by a light tint of bistre, was not, Ia 
the slightest degree, altered, and the painting ha^ 
been completely re;»tore<l, witliout the addition of 
a rin^e touch, to the original design. 

To restore hangingty carpetu^ cludrs^ £/c 

Beat the dust out of them fA clean as possible, 
then rub them over with a dry brusi<, and make a 
good lather of Castille soap, and rub them welA 
over with a hard brush, then take cleaa water and 
with it wash off the froth, make a water with alum, 
and wash them over with it, and when dry, most of 
the^eolourt will be restored in a short time; and 
those that are yet too faint, must be tpuchctd up, 
with a pencil dipped in suitaMe colours: it may be 
run all over In the same mftonec with water coloora 
mixed well with gum water, and it will look al a 
distance like new. 

Tb clean paper hanging:. 

Cot into eight half Quarters a stale quartern loaf: 
with one of these piOees, after having blown off all 
the dust from the.^per to be clean€>u by means (^ 
a good pair -bf beUb^a, besin at the topof tha 
room, holding the crust in the hand, and wiping; 
lightly downward with the crumb, about half a 
yard at eaeh stroke, till the upper part of the han|;^ 
ings Is completely cleaned all iMund) then go again 
round wiCh the like aweepingf stroke downwarrl^ 
always commencing eaeh successive course a little 
higher than the upper stroke had extended, till 
the bottom be finished. This o|ieration, if car^ 
fully performed^ will frequently make very old 
paper look almost equal to new. Great eauttoo 
most be used not by any means to rub t|ie p^per 
hard, nor to attempt cleaning it the cro^s or hori«f 
zontal way. The dirty part of Jie bread too must 
ue each time cut away, and the pieeeft renewed as 
soon as at all necessary. 



3V make an, improved bwldmff cement* 
This method eonsists in the employment of cer- 
tvn burnt or vitrified uarths, and metallic and other 
•abstaaees, whiek are pounded or ground to pow- 
der, and mixed with lime. 

The eartky substances used, are all those kinds 
«f elay or loans that are capable of becoming vitri- 
fied and intensely hsrd, by exposure to a strong 
fire; chalk, and such earths as become soft and faU 
U> pieeea, when expoaed to heat, are unfit for the 
|Mirpose; but flint stores and pebiilea may be used 
with advantage. 
The proper kinds of earth, bong that aeleotedf 



the material is heated tn the interior of a briek* 
kiln, or furnace, until it becomes completely vftn* 
fied or reduced to a state of hurd, black, or glossy 
clay, and this vitrification will sometimes be im- 
proved, by mixing I'cfuse or broken glass, or sand 
and wood-«fhes, with sand or vitiined materialr, 
such as those which come from tlie furnaces of 
smeltiug-houses, glass-houses, founclries, &cc. or 
any materials reduced to a state of vitrification by 
intense heat These materials are tlx.n to be 
bruised, pounded, or ground, and sifted through a 
wire sieve, until reduced to such a state of fine* 
^ss as ipay be proper for mixing up as a plastei. 
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T\iu% prepared, the mi^erials are to be wnted into 
different qunlities, and put up for use. 

Manner oftmng i^.— The manner of uaiog this 
material, is by mixing it with velUbumt lime in- 
•tead of the sand usually emplo}[ed in the oom)>o- 
•ition of stucco or eeraent, to which water must be 
' added, until a proper consistency is obuined. 
This artificial Puzzolene ma^ be mixed with 
/* quick lime, completely pulverized, and put into 
casks for use; it is, however, necessary to keep it 
from moisture, or exposure to the open air. The 
proportion of quick-lime to be added to the above 
materials, depends entirely upon the strengfth of 
the lime: In general, one measure of good lime 
will be suflficient for from three to five measures of 
the material. 

Another part of the improvement consists in 
the introduction of various coloured bricks, which, 
highly burnt or vitrified, and reduced to powder, 
are to be mixed up with the artificial Puzzolene, 
in order to produce spots or streaks, in imitation 
of marble and other variegated stone. 
To make ffan^n-t cement. 

This cement consists in a mixture of eardis and 
other subsunces that are insoluble in water, or 
u«»rlv so, either in their natural state, or such as 
have been manufactured, as earthen- ware, porce- 
lain, and such like substances; but Mr H. prefers 
those earths that, either in their natural or roanu- 
Ihetured state are the least soluble in water, and 
have, when pulverized or reduced to powder, the 
least, colour. To the earth or earths, as before 
■amed, either in their natural or manufiictured 
state, and so pulverized, he adds a quantity of each 
ofthe oxyds of lead, as litharge, grey oxvd, and 
minium, reduced or ground to a fine powder, and 
to the whole ofthe above-named substances, a quan- 
tity of pulverized glass or flint-stone. These vari- 
ous earths, oxyds, and glass or flint-stone, reduced 
to a pulverized state, in proper and due proportion, 
and being mixed with a proper and due proportion 
of vegetable oil, form and make a composition or 
cement, which, by contact or exposure to the at- 
mosphere, hardens and forms an impenetrable and 
impervious coating or covering, resembling Port- 
land or other stones. 

To any given weight of the earth or earths, 
commonly railed pit-sand, river-sand, rock-sand, 
or any other sand of the same or the like nature, 
or pulverized eailhen-ware or porcelain, add two 
Ihirds of such gi^^n weight of the earth or eartlis, 
commonly called Portland-stone, Bath-stone, or 
any other stone, of the same or the like nature, 
pulverized. To eveiy five hundred and sixty 
uounds weight of these earths, so prepared, add 
forty pounds weight of litharge, and, with the last 
mentioned given weights, combine two pounds 
weight of pulverized glass or flint-stone. Then 
join to this mixture one pound weight of minium 
and two pounds weight oi grey oxyu of lead. 

This composition being Uius mixed, pass the 
same through a wire sieve, or dressing machine, 
of such a fineness or mash as may be rec^uisite for 
the ptu'pose it is intended for, preferring a fine 
sieve, mash^ or wire-work, when the composition 
is to be used for works that require a fine smooth 
or even surface. It is now a fine and dry powder, 
and may be kept open in bulk or in casks for any 
length of time, without deterioration. 

When this composition is intended to be made 
into cement, for any of the purposes described, it 
is spread upon a board or platform, or mixed in a 
trough: and to every six hundred and five pounds 
weight of the composition, are added five gallons 
of vegetable oil, as linseed-oil, walnut-oil, or pink- 
9il. The composition is then mixed in a similar 
var to that of mortar, and is afterwards subjeeted 



to a gentle pressure, by treading upon H: and thiv 
operation is continued until it act^uires the appear- 
ance of moistened sand. Tne mixture, being thna 
composed, is a cement fit and applicable to the 
enumerated purposes. It is reauisite. to obaerve, 
that this cement should be used the same day the 
oil is added, cUierwise it will fix or set into a aoUd 
substance. / 

7b t^ply U to buQdmgfo. 
When the cement is appli«sd for the purpose oi 
covering buildings intended to resemble stone, the 
surface of the building is wa^ed with ail< The 
cement is then applied ofthe thickness o« an inch^ 
or any greater thickness, according to the nature 
of tlie work, joint, or stone, it is intended to re- 
semble. It is requisite to observe, that when » 
joint, intended to resemble a plain stone joint, im 
to be made upon the surface of the cement or com* 
position, the cement must be partly set or harden 
ed previously to the impression of the joint upoa 
its surface, and the joint is made by a rule and 
steel jointer. M^hen the cement is used for the 
covering of substances less absorbent thau bricks 
or tiles, (as wood, lead, iron, or tin,) a mueh less 
auantity of boiled linseed oil in preparing the suiw 
faces is required. 

To make cement JbrJhorM, 
Earthen-floors are commonly made of loam, aed 
sometimes, especially to make malt on, of lima 
and brook sand, and gun dust or anvil dost fruas 
the for^ The manner of making earthen<4oors 
for plain country habitations is as follows: tBkjt 
two-thirds of lime, and one cf coal-ashes veil 
sifted, with a small quantity of loam cla;|r, mix the 
whole together, and temper it well with water, 
making it up into a heap; let it lie a week or ten 
days, and then temper it over again. After thi^ 
heap it up for three or four days, and repeat the 
tempering verr high, till it becomes smooth, 
yielding, tougn, and gluey. The ground being 
then levelled, lay the floor therewith about S 1-9 
or thi'eo inches thick, making it smooth with a 
trowel: the hotter the season is, the better; and 
when it is thoroughly dried, it will make the heal 
floor for houses, especially mslt-houses. If any 
one wotild have their floors look better, let theai 
take lime of rag-stones, well tempered with whites 
of eg^s, covering the floor about half an inch thick 
with it, before the under flooring is too dry. If 
this be well done, and thoroughlT dried, it will 
look, when rubbed with a little oil, as transparent 
as metal or glass. In elegant houses, floors of thia 
nature are made of stucco, or of plaster of Paria 
beaten and sifted, and mixed with other ingredi^Ata. 
Pew's compodUonfor covering buUmngo. 
Take the hardest and purest limestone (white 
marble is to be preferred} tree from sand day, or 
other matter; calcine it in a reverberatory furnace, 
pulverize and pass it through' a sieve. One part, 
by weight, is to be mixed with two parts of claj 
well baked and similarly pulverized, eonduoting 
I the whole operation with great eaife. This forow 
' the first powder. The second i( to be made of one 
part of calcined and pulverized gypsum, to whi^ 
IS added two parts oi clay, baked and pulverised. 
These two powders are to be combined, wul inti* 
mately incorporated, so as to form a perteet mix* 
ture. When it is to be used, mix it with about a 
fourth part of its weight of water, added gradnal^^ 
stirring the mass w^l the whole time, until it 
forms a thick paste, Tn which state it is to be 
spread like mortar upon the desired suHnoe. JEl 
becomes in time as hard as stone, allows no moii^ 
ture to penetrate, and is not eraeked by beait. 
When well prepared it will last any length of time. 
When in its plastic or soft state, it may be «rIours 
ed of any dettred tint. 
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J%make, ^ 

Take one part of iroa filinrf[s, reduced to sifted 
powder, three parts of silica, four paits of aluroine 
ftwnblned widi oxide of iron-— the same auantily of 
pttlyertzed bciok, and two parts of hot lime; the 
wliole measured by weight and not by bulk. 

Put the mixture into a Isi'ge wooden tub, in or- 
der that nothing foreign may be introduced into it 
If sufficient water is poured out to extinguish the 
lime and give a degree of liquidoess to the cement, 
and if all the component parts are briskly stirred, 
a great ^gree of heat will be emitted from the 
tine, and an intimate union formed by the heat. 
JVV0 on preparing hydraulic temenU, 

It has been satisfactorily ascertained that ** the 
aseeas of air during the calcination of the argilla- 
eaoua cements, is of great consequence to the te- 
nacity of the mortar and the quickness with which 
it hardens." The da? for the best hydraulic ce- 
ment, should contain a little lime, be calcined un- 
der exposure to a current of air, and after being 
well pulverized, be mixed with a paste of lime in 
the propoition of ono of the latter to two or two 
•Mi a hislf of the former. 

To make I*arker*9 cement. 

This cement is made of 'very argillaceous lime- 
stones, which are burnt in conic^ kilns, with a 
eontinued fire of pit-eoal, in the same manner as 
olber iimestoaes; but if the heat be so great as to 
aauae a eommeiicemeat of fusion in tlie cement, it 
will be totally spoile<l. It is reduced to an impal- 
pable powder by grinding as soon as it is burnt, 
aftd is sent away in barrels well closed. 

The above is much used in London for facine 
houses, and for the foundation of lai*ge edifices. U 
requires much practice in the workmen who use 
it( for if not tempered to the proper consistence, 
and immediately applied, it solidifies unequally, 
onseks, and adheres badlv. It is recommended to 
be mixed with fine angular sand well washed, in 
Jm pronortion of two parts to three of cement, for 
foandatiOBS and cornices exposed to rain; from 3, 
A, and 5 parts to 3 of cement for common moilars: 
from three parU to two of cement for coating walls 
exposed to cold, and five parts to two of cement 
for walls exposed to dryness or heat 

Cement for rock^-work and re^ervoirt. 

Where a great quantity of cement is wanted for 
coarser uses, the coal-ash mortar ^or Welsh tatTas) 
ia tfife cheapest and best, and will hold exU-eraely 
well, not only where it is constantly kept wet or 
dry, but even where it is sometimes dry and at 
others wet^ but where it is liable to be ex(>u8ed to 
wet and frost, tliis cement should, at its being laid 
on, he suifered to diy thoroughly before any mois- 
tiwe has access to it; and, in that case, it will like- 
wise be a great imiirovement to temper it with the 
Mood of any beast 

The mortar must be formed of one part lime 
and two parts of well<*sifted eoal-aahes, and they 
most be thoroughly mixed by being beaten to- 
gether; for oa\he perfect commixture of the in- 
gndients the goodness of die composition depends. 
To make mortar. 

Mortar is oomposed of quick-lime and sand, re- 
duced to a paste with water. The lime ouglit to 
be iiure, completely free from carbonic acid, and j 
in the state ot a vefj' fine powder; the sand should 
he free from day, partlj m the state of fine sand, 
and partly in that of gravel: the water should be 
|Mire; and if pi-eviously saturated with lime, so 
much the better. The best proportions are three 
parU of fine, and four parts of coarse sand, one 
part of quick-lime, recently slacked^ and as little 
water as possible. 

The adilition of burnt bones improve mortar by 
^viji^ it tenacity and render it less apt to crack. 



in drrinr; hut they ooght nefiQr to 

fourth of the lime employed. 

When a little manganese is added to mortal*, !t 
ao( .mires the im]>oitant property of hanlening un* 
der water; so that it may be employed in con- 
structing those edifices which are constantly ex- 
posed to the action of water. Limestone is cflen 
combined with manganese: in that case it becomes 
brown by calcination. 

Tumtfan cement. 

This is composed of three parts of lime, one of 
sand, f !id two of wood-ashes: these ingredients are 
mixed up with oil and water alternately, till they 
com^iose a paste of the desired consistency. 
Dutch terrat. 

This is composed of basalt ground to a fine pow- 
der, and blue argillaceous lime, mixed up with wa- 
ter, and well beaten together. 

T\>umay cement 

Is a mixture of co^l ashes, with blue argillo-fer- 
rugr.nous lime and sand, well beaten up with wa* 
ter, left to dry, repeatedly levigated, moistened, 
and beaten. 

Soman cement, 

A sort of plaster so called, which well withstandi 
our soft climate, is made by mixing a bushel of 
lime slaked, with three pounds and a naif of green 
copiieras, 15 gallons of water, and half a bushel of 
fine gravel sand. The copperas should be dis* 
solved in hot water; it must be stirred with a stick, 
and kept stirring continually while in use. Care 
should he taken to mix at once as much as msTf be 
requisite for one entire fi>ont, as it is very difficult 
to match the colour again; and it ought to be mix* 
ed the same day it is used. 

Ceentdfie Roman cement. 

This consists of \hepuh49 PuteolanvOt or put" 
zolene, a ferruginous clay from Poteoli calcined 
by the fires of Vesuvius, lime, and sand, mixed up 
with soft water. The only preparation which the 
puzzolens undergoes is tliat of pounding and siflp- 
ing; but the ingredients are occasionally mixed up 
with bullock's blqod, and fat of animals, to give 
the composition more tenacity. 

Maltha^ or Greek mattich. 

This is a mure simple composition than the' ce- 
ment of the Romans, when used for ^ucco on the 
outsides of fabrics, consisting only of lime and 
sand, but rendered into a paste with milk, or eixe, 
Indian cement, 

Tliis is only a variation of the mastich, and Is 
composed of equal quantities of flint, lime, and 

{)it sand, slaked with water, well beaten, and suf- 
ered to i-emain for three or four days, then moist- 
ened and mixed up with oil, mucilage, whites of 
eggs, and butter milk, and applied, as rapidly as 
possible, afler bein^ mixed. 

. To make impenetrable mortar. 
Mix thoroughly one-fourth of the fresh unslak- 
ed lime wit'i three-fourths of sand; and let five la- 
bourers make mortar of these ingtedients, by poui^ 
ing on water, with trowels, to supply one mason, 
who must, when tlie materials are sufficiently mix- 
ed, anply it instantly as cement or plaster, and it 
will Decom': as hard as stone. The lime used 
should be stone-lime; previous to its use, it should 
be presei*ved firom the access of air or wet, and the 
plaster screened for some time from the sun and 
wind. 

fo make Wych^o itwpco. 
Take four or five bushels of^such plaster as is 
commonly burnt for floors about Nottingham (or 
a similar quantity of any tarras, plaster, or calcm- 
ed gypsum); beat it to fine powder, then sift and 
put It into a trough, and mix with it one bushel of 
pure coal ashes, well calcinecl. Four on the wa- 
ter, till the whole becomes good mortar, i^y tins 
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m vooJen fninies of ttin^lre feet in Ieng;th on the 
vAjts, well smoothed with common mortar and 
dry, the thickness of two mches at each side, and 
three inches in the mi<!dle. When the frame is 
moved to proceed with the work, leave an interval 
df two inches for this co|>ii-ig to extend it^lf, so as 
to meet the last frame work. 

To make fVifUamt^t ttucco, 
• Take sharp, rough, large-grained sand, sifted, 
WMhed, dried, and freed from all impurities, 84 
pounds: well hurnt lime, sluked and finely si.ted, 
12 iK>unds; curd, or cheese, produced from milk, 
4 pounds; (the first, fresh made, and strongly 
pressed, to divest it of its whey; the second, whilst 
perfectly sound, rasped into powder with a grater, 
'or brought inrj a very light substance with sera- 

Csrs, or fine-toothed plane-irons, in a turner's 
the); and lastly, water in its natural state, 10 
pounds. If the sand is not thoroughlv dried, or 
the lime has got damp from the B^% the quantity 
of water must be less than the a'ftove proportion; 
and, on the contraiy, . when the lime is used im- 
mediately, it may require more; ao that the pro- 
per stiffness of the moioar, under those circum- 
stances, will regulate the making of the compo- 
iition. 

Iron cement. 

This is formed of the borings of cast iron guna 
or turnings of cast iron which should be dean and 
fi^' from i-ust until used. By slight pounding or 
triturating tliey ar^ broken but not powdered, and 
then coarsely silled. At Uie time of using, they 
are to be mixed with powdered sal ammoniac and 
aulphur, and slightly moistened with water; when 
the eompositioa must be rammed or caulked into 
the joints with a blunt caulking chisel and ham- 
mer, and the joint terewed up by its bolts as 
tightly as possible. 

no more of *his cement must be made tlian can 
be used at one time, because it soon spoils; but if 
eood, it will become as hard as the iron itself in a 
tew days: 2 ounces of sal ammoniac, and 1 ounce 
td sulphur i« sufficient for 5 pounds of iron borings. 
Water cetnent. 

A cement may be made with common lime, that 
will harden under water. What is called poor 
lime has this peculiar property; but as this species 
of limestone rarely occurs, it is often an expensive 
article. The following is a good substitute, and 
may be used for water cisterns, aqueducts, &e. 
Mix four pai-ts of grey clay, six or the black oxide 
of manganese, and ninety of good limestone re- 
duced to fine ^powder: then calcine the whole to 
expel the carbonic acid. When this mixture has 
been well calcined and cooled, it is to be worked 
into the consistence of a sofl paste with sixty parts 
of washed sand. If a lump of this cement be 
thrown into water, it will harden immediately. 
Such mortar, however, may be procured at a still 
less expend, by mixing with common qu'ck lime 
a certain quantity of what are called tlie wfute iron 
(n*es, especially such as are poor in iron. These 
ores are chiefly composed of manganese and car- 
bonate of lime, or chink. Common lime and sand 
only, wliatever may be the proportion of the mix- 
ture, will certainly become soft under water. 
fVater cement or tiucco. 

Take 56 pounds of pure coarse sand, 42 pounds 
of pure fine sand; mix them together, and moisten 
them thoroughly with lime water; to the wetted 
sand, add 14 pounds of pure fresh burnt lime, and 
while beating them up together, add, in successive 
l>ortions, 14 pounds of bone ash: the quicker and 
more perfectly these materials are beaten togetlier, 
and the sooner they are used the better will be Uie 
cement; for some kinds of work it will be better 
to use fine sand klone, and for others, coarse sand; 



remembennp the finer the nmcTft, the grcater 
quantity of lime is to be employed. 

To make afire and -water proof cement. 
To half a pint of vine^r, add tlie same quantitf 
of milk; separate the card, and mix the whey with 
the whites of five eggs; beat it well together, and 
sift into it a sufficient quanti^ of quick lime, to 
convert it to the ccmsistencr ef a thick paste. BrcK 
ken vessels, mended with this cement, never afte^ 
wards separate, for it resists the action d both fim 
and water. 
Tw'kish cement for joining metalt, giato, €<c. 
Dissolve masticn in as much spirit of wine ss 
will suffice to render it liquid; in another vessel 
dissolve as much isinglass (whieh hasbe«npre- 
yionsly soaked in water till it is swollen and sof^} 
in brandy as will make two ounces hj measure or 
strong glue, and add two small bits of gum galbso 
num, or amraoniacum, which must be robbed or 
ground till they are dissolved; then mix the whole 
with a sufficient heat: keep it in a phial sto^t, and 
when it is to be used set it in hot water. 
Yate9*9 'waterproof cement. 
Take of the best glue four ounces, of ismglsN 
two ounces, and dissolve them in mild ale over s 
slow fire, in a common glue kettle, to the consis- 
tence of strong glue, when one ounce and a half of 
well boiled linseed oil m'lst be gradually added, 
and the whole be well mixed by srininr. Whes 
cold and made into cakes, it resembles lldian rul^ 
her. When wanted for use dissolve a piece of it 
in a proportionate quantity of ale. This oeraent 
is applicable to all joints of wood, to join eaillKB- 
ware, chma, ^lass. It is an exeellent oement for 
leather, for harness, bands for machinery, Sea. 
The joints of these are to be prepared as if for sew- 
ing, the cement to be applied A«f, layinj^ a weigh} 
upon each joint as it is made, io whieh stale h ii 
to be left six hours, when the joints will be found 
nearly as firm as if they were of an entire pieee. 
By adding a little tow to the above, yw have an 
excellent cement for leaks in casks, Stc ka. 
Common cement ftr joining alabaoter, marbkfPor^ 
phifiy, andomer otoneo. 
Take of bees' wax, 8 pounds, and of resin, 1 
pound. Melt them, and add 1 pomid and a half 
of the same kind of matter, powdered, as the bod/ 
to be cemented is eomposed of, strewing it ioto 
the melted mixture, and stirring them well togs* 
thor, and afterwards kneading the mass in water, 
that the powder may be thoroughly ineorporaied 
with the wax and resin, lite proportion of the 
powdered matter may be varied, wliere i^oired, 
in order to bring the cement nearer to the eoloar 
of the body on which it is employed. 

This cement must be heated when applied, as 
also the paru of the subject to be cemented toge* 
ther, and care must be uken, likewise, that tlH^ 
may be thoroughly dry. 

7b mctke lutet. 
These are used for securing the joneture of ves- 
sels, in distillations and sublimations. For the 
distillation of water, Ihien dipjied hva thin paste 
of flour and water is sufficient. -A lute of gmter 
security is composed of quick-Iitne, made into a 
paste with the whites of eggs. For the security of 
very con-osive vapours, clay finely powdered and 
sifted, made into a paste with boiled linseed oil, 
must be ppplied to the juncture; which must be 
afterwards covered with slips of linen, dipped in* 
the paste of quick-lime, and the « hiies oi eggt. 
The lute must be perfectly dried before the vessels 
are used, or else tfie heat may cause it to dir t«w 
quick, and thereby cause tlie lute to cwck. If tliis 
be tlie case, it is repaired by applying Tresti luteli* 
the cracks, and suffering it to dry gi-aduaily. Vessels 
wtuch are to be ex^iosed to the naked fire, at« • 
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ffm i m nO j^itt/te^ t& i«tiit the cilRtets of the heiit, 
ine liesl eoftting for whioh purpose oonaistt in dis- 
•oiving 2 ounces of boraX in a pint of bo\ling^ water, 
and adding to the soiutioii us much slaked lime as 
is iM ap e ssary to form a thin paste* Tlie vesMl must 
be eoivered all over with it by means of a painter's 
brush, and then aaffered to dry. It must then be 
eorered with a thin paste of linseed oil and slaked 
lioiey eze«it the neck. In two or three days it 
will diy or itself, and the retort will then bear the 
greatest fire ^without emckinfr. The cracks of che- 
mical vessels mny be secured by the second lute. 
Cement for iron culinary vtentilt. 

To 6 parts of yellow plotter's clay, add 1 part of 
steel filings, and a sufficient quantity of oil. Make 
the paste of the eonsistence of glazier's putty. 
To make turtter*8 cemen$. 

fhe following is aver}' excellent cement for the 
nw of turners and nrtizans in general: 16 paits of 
whiting are to be finely powtfered and heated to 
redness, to drive oflf ali the water. When cold, it 
is to be mixed with 16 parts of black resin, and 1 
paK of bees'- wax, the latter having been previously 
melted together, and the whole stirred till of an 
uniCorm consistence. 

Cement f of joining broken glaatet^ &c. 

Take two ounces of good glue, and steep it for a 
night in distilled vinegar; boil them together the 
next day, and having broken a clove of garlic with 
half an ounce of ox-gall, into a soft pulp, strain the 
juice through a liuen clotli, using pressure^ aad 
add to it the glue and vinegar. Then take of san« 
darae powdered, and turpentine, each one drachm, 
9mA of sarcocol and mastic powdered, each half a 
drachm; put them into a bottle with an ounce of 
highly rectified spirit of wine. Stop the bottle, 
and let the mixture stand for three hours in a g si^ 
tie heat,, frequently shaking it Mix thifc \ineture 
alao with the glue while hot, and stir them well to* 
gecher with a stick, tiU pait of the mixture be eva* 
Dotated, and then take the composition from the 
fire, and. it will be fit for use. When this cement 
is lo be applied it must be dinped in vinegar, and 
then melted in a proper vessel, with a |[^Ue heat; 
and if sioacs are to be eumented, mix with it a 
little powdered chalk, or if glass is to be eonjoio- 
ed| powdered gUss should be substituted. 
^ itrmtg cement for electrical purpoeee. 

Melt one pound of resin in a pot or pun, over a 
slow fire; add thereto as much piaister of Paris, in 
fine powder, as will make it hara enoueh; then add 
a noonful of linseed oil, stirring it all the while, 
ana tr^ if it be hard and tough enough for the pur- 
pone; if it is not sufficiently hard, add more plaster 
of Paris; and if not tougli enough, a little' more 
linseed oil. This is as good a cement as possible 
for lixing the necks of globes or cylinders, or an^ 
thing else that requires to be strongly fixed; for it 
IS not easily melted again when cold. 

^ cement for glaea^ffrindere, 

-Take pitch and boil it; add thereto, and keep 
stimng It all the while, fine sifted wood aslies, 
until it is of a proper temper: a little tallow «ma)r 
he added, as found necessary. For small works, to 
four ounees of resin add one-lburth of an ounce of 
bees'-wax melted toother; and four ounces of 
whitening, made previously red hot. The whiten- 
ing should be put in while hot, that it may not 
have time to imbibe moisture from the stmosphere. 

JinsihsTn — Shell-lac is a very strong cement for 
holding metals, glass, or precious stones, while 
cutting, turning, or grinding them. The metal, 
ice siM)uld be warmed, to melt it. For fiistening 
ruby cylinders in watches, and similar delicate 
purposes, shell-lac is excellent. 

•y'o eoliier or cement in'oken glasf, 

firoken glass may be soldered or cemented in 
C 



soeh a manner as to he a8.8trofi{^ asevef, by inteiv 
posing between the parts glass ground ii \ i like r 
^i^ment, but of easier hision than the pieces to tie 
joined, and then exposing them to such a heat as 
will fuse the cementing ingredient, and make th^ 
pieces agglutinate without being themselves fuzed. 
A glass for the purpose of cementing broken pieoes 
of flint glass, may bo made by fusing some of the 
same kind of p^lass previously reduced to^powder, 
along with a little red lead and borax, or with the 
borax only. 

Cement for Derbtfhire epur and other tUmee, 

A cement for this purpose may be made with 
about seven or eight parts of resin and one of bees'- 
wax, melted together with a small quantity of plas- 
ter of Paris, u it is wislied to make the cement 
fill up the place of any small chips that may have 
been lost, the quantity of plaster must be increased 
a little. When the 'ingredients are well mixed, 
and the whole is nearly cold, the mass should be 
well kneaded together. The pieces of spar that 
are to be joined, most be heated until tney wtU 
melt the cement, and then pressed together, some 
Of the cement being previously interposed. Melted 
sulphur applied to fragments of stones previously 
heated (by placing them before a fire) to at least 
the melting point of sulphur, and then joined with 
the sulphur oetween, makes a pretty firm and du- 
rable joining. Little deficiencies in the stone, as 
chips out of comers, &c may be also filled up with 
melted sulphur, in which some of the powder of 
the stone has been melted. 

•^ cement that -will etand againet bciUng voter ono 
the preteure ofvteam. 

Boiled linseed oil, lithai-ge, and red and white 
lead, mixed together to a proper consistence, and 
applied on each side of a piece of flannel previcua* 
ly b^iaped to fit the joint, and then interposed be* 
tween the pieces before they are brought home (as 
the workmen term it) to their plaoes by the screws 
or other fastenincs emplojred, makes a close and 
durable joint The quantitiea of the ingredients 
may be varied without inconvenience, onfy taking 
care not to make the mass too thin with oiL It is 
diifieuit in man^ cases instantly to make a good 
fitting of large pieoet of iron-work, which render* 
it necessaiy sometimes to join and separate the 
pieces repeatedly, before a proper adjustment is 
obtained. When this is expected, the white load 
ought to predominate in the mixture, as it dries 
much slower than the red. 

This cement answers well also for joining bro- 
ken stones, however large. Cisterns built of square . 
stones put together wim this cement, will nevei 
leak, or want any repairs. In this ease the stonei 
need not be entirely bedded in it: an inch, or even 
less, of the edges that are to lie next the water, 
need only be so treated; the rest of the joint may 
be filled with good lime. 

Cement far eteauhenginee. 

Take two ounces of sat ammoniac, one ounce oi 
flowers of sulphur, and sixteen ounces of cast-iron 
filings or borings, mix ail well together bv rubbing 
them in a mortar, and keep the powder dry. 

When wanted for use, take one part of the above 
powder and twenty parts of clean iron borings or 
filings, and mix them intimately by finding tnem 
in a mortar. Wet the compound with water, and 
when brought to a cenrenieot consistence, 9pplf it 
to the joints with a wooden or blunt iron spatula. 
Another cement for mmilar purpotee. 

Take two parts of flowers of sulphur and one 
part of sal ammoniac, and mix them together with 
a little water into a stiff paste. 

Take also borings or turnings of oast-iron as 
they are found in roknufactories, viz. mixed with 
sand, and sift them finelv to get rid of the grouier 
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lUsohe a portion of the dbove paste in urine, or 
•Ughtly Midulated water, and to the solution add 
^quantity of the sifted horin|[^s, and apply as i^bove, 
•od in a short time it will beeoroe as tiard as stone. 
£lood cement for coppemniUu, 
A oeraent oftien used bj eoppersmiths to lay orer 
die rivets and edges of the sheets of eopper in larve 
h(*ilers, to serve as an additional security to tu9 

£' iniog^ and to soenre codes, &o. (irom leaking, 
made by mixing pounded quiok-lime with osrs 
hlood. It musi be applied fresh made, as it soon 
:ets hard. If the properties of this cement were 
lul^ investigated, it would probably be found use- 
ful for many purposes to wliich it has never yet 
been applied. It is extremely cheap, and very du- 
rable. 

JKni9imlog29t*$ cement. 
To a solution of gur:* ammoniac in proof spirit, 
«dd the lest isinglass, and unite them with a gen- 
tle heat The great value of this cement consists 
in the readiness with which it melts, an*^ the little 
tendency it has to be affected by moisture. It is 
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mcraUy ensployvd h^ e«ttM»ofa||lfta %n wtfmaisi^ 

Uie dislocated parts of insects, fot which U U vttf 
jconvenient 

Microtcope cement. 

Put into A bottle two parts of isinglass and one 
part of the best gum arabic, cover them with proof 
spirit, cork the bottle loosely, and place it in a ves- 
sel of water, and boil it till a thorough solution i« 
effected, when it must be strained for use. Tlus 
is a highly valuable cement, for many purposes, 
and is used for mounting opaque objects for the 
microscope. 

Japanese cement, or rice give. 

This elegsnt cement is made by mixii^ riee- 
flour intimately with cold water, and then gently 
boiling it: it is beautifully white, and di'ies alinpst 
transparent. Papers pasted together bj means of 
this cement will sooner separate in their own suh* 
stance than at the joining, which makes it use- 
ful in the preparation of curious \Miper articles, af 
tea-trays, ladies' dressing. boxes, and other articles 
that require layers of paper to be cemented toge- 
ther. 



To fit up a email brewhmiee. 

Provide a copper holding full two-thirds of the 
quantity |>roposed to be brewed, witha guage jtick 
to determine the nnmbor of gallons in me copper. 
A mash tub, or tun, adapted to contain two-tnirds 
of the quantity proposed to be brewed, and one or 
two tuns of equal size to ferment the wort. Three 
or four shallow coolers; one or two wooden bowls; 
a tliermometer; half a dozon casks of different 
sices; a large funnel; two or three dean pails, and 
, a band pump; the whole costing from ten to twen- 
ty pounds. 

This proceeds on the supposition of two mashes 
for ale; but if only one mash is adapted for de, 
with a view of making the table beer better, then 
the copper and mash tun should hold one-third 
more tnan the quantity to be brewed. 

The expenses of brewing depend on the price of 
malt and hops, and on the proposed strength of the 
article. One quarter of gooa malt, and eight pounds 
of goo<l hops, ought to make two barrels of good 
de and one of table beer. The other expenses con- 
sist of coals and labour. 

Of public breweries, and their extensi^-e utensils 
and machinery, we affect to give no description, 
because books are not likely to be resorted to by 
the class of persons engaged in those extensive ma- 
nufactories for information I'dative to thdr own 
particular b^iness. 

To choioe water for brewing. 

Soft water, or hard water softened by exposure 
to the dr, is generally preferred, because it makes 
a stronger extract, and is more inclined to ferment; 
out hard water is better for keeping beer, and is 
less liable to turn sour. Some persons soften hard 
water by throwing a spoonful of soda into a barrel, 
and others do it with a handful of common sdt 
mixed witli an ounce of salt of tartar. 
To tnuiee malt. 

Put about 6 quarters of good barley, newly thresh- 
ed, &c. into a stone trough full of water, and let it 



steep till the water be of a bright reddish 
which will be in about three days, more or less^ ee^ 
cording to the moisture or diyness, smdlness or 
bigness of the grdn, the season of the year, or the 
temperature of the weather. In summer malt never 
makes wdl; in winter it requires longer steeping 
than in spring or autumn. It inav be known when 
steeped enough, by other marks besides the colour 
of the water; as by the excessive swelling of the 
grain, if it be oversteeped, and by too much mf^ 
ness, being, when it is m a right temper, like the 
bariey prepared to make broth. When sidliciently 
steeped, take it out of the troug;h, and lay it in heapa 
to let the water drain from it, then, after two or 
three hours, turn it over with a scoop, and lay il in 
a new heap, 90 or 24 inches deep. Tliis is cdled 
the coming heap, in the rieht management of whicll 
lies the prmcipal skill. In this heap it may lie 40 
hours more or less, according to the forementioned 
qudities of the grain, kc before it comes to the 
right temper of malt. While it lies, it must be 
carefully looked to after the first 15 or 16 hours; 
for about that time the grains begin to put foi-di 
roots; which, when they have ecjually and fully 
done, the roslt must, within an hour after, be turn- 
ed over with a scoop; otherwise the grains « ill be- 
gin to put forth the blade and spire also, which 
umst by all means be prevented. If all tlie malt 
do not come equally, but that which lies in the 
middle, being warmest, come tlie soonest, the whola 
must be turned, so that what was outmost may be 
inmost; and thus it is managed till it be dl alikc^ 
As soon as the mdt is sumciently come, turn it 
over, and spread it to a dcptli not exceeding 5 or 6 
inches^ .and by the time it is all spread out, begia 
aiid turn it over again 3 or 4 times. Afterwards 
turn it over in like manner onee in 4 or S 
hours, making the heap deeper by degi%es; and 
continue to do so for the space of 48 hours at j'rast. 
This cools, dries, and deadens the grain, aa thax' 
it becomes mellow, melt^easUy in brewing, and 
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■e:]imtes entirely ffom tlie hutK. Then Ihrow vp 
the malt into t heap as hig;h as poMtble, vhere let 
it lie till it grow as hot as the hand can bear it, 
whieh Qsualljr happens in aboat the spaee of SO 
tiours. This perfects tlie sweetness and mellowness 
oC the maTL After beinft sofAcienUy heated, throw 
it abroad to eoof, and turn it over ag^ain about 6 or 
S hours afVer; and then lay it on a l^iln with a hair 
eloth or wire spread under it After one fire which 
must last 84 hours, eiTe it another more slow, and 
■fterwartis, if need be, a third; for if the malt be 
not thoroughly dried, it eannot be well ground, nei- 
llier will it dissolve w^U in the brewing; but the ale 
it makes will be red, bitter, and unfit for keeping. 
Tt grind malt, 

- To obtain the infusion of malt, it is necessary to 
break it, for which purpose it is passed through 
■tones placed at suen distance, as that thej may 
arosh each grain without reducing it to powder; 
^M* if mnnd too small, it makes Uie worts thick, 
while if not broken at til, the extract is not ob- 
tiuned. In general, pale malts are ground larger 
than amber, or brown malts. 

Malt should be used within 8 or S days after it 
!• ground, but in the London brew-houses, it is 
generally ground one day and used the next. A 
^narter of malt ground should yield 9 bushels, and 
•Qmetimes tO. Crushing mills, or iron rollers, 
have lately been used in preference to stones wbicli 
makes considerable grit with the malt. On a small 
jKale, malt may be broken by wooden roUera, by 
the hands. 

Sutel mills like eolTee mills have also been nsed 
fac crashing malt with great success. 

To determine the ouaUtief of mah, 

First, examine well if it has a round body, 
breaks soft, is full of flour all its length, smefls 
well, and has a thin skin; next chew some of it, 
and it sweet and mellow, then it is good. If it is 
hard and steely, and retains something of a barley 
nature, it has not been rightly made, and will 
weigh heavier tlian that which nas been pro^rly 
malted. 

Secondly, take a glass nearly full of water; put 
in some malt^ and if A. swims, it is good, but if 
any sinks to the bottom then it is not true malt. 

Pale malt is the slowest and least drie<1, produe- 
Ing more wort tlian high dried raiilt, and or better 
qiudity. — Amber coloured malt, or that between 
pale and brown, produces a flavour much admired 
in many malt liquors. Brown malt loses much of 
its nutritious qualities, but confers a peculiar fla- 
vour desired by many palates. Roasted malt, afler 
the manner of*^ coffee, is used by the best London 
brewers, to give colour and flavour to porter, 
whieh in the first instance has been made from 
pide malt The most deKcately toasted malt for 
this purpose is made by Mr Hunt, the proprietor 
of the well known breakfast powder. He ex- 
eludes the atmospheric air, and all effluvise from 
the fire, by an apparatus of his own invention, and 
hence tlie perfection of his break&st powder, and 
tonsequentjy of his roasted malt 
To chooee hops. 

Rub them between the fingers or the palm of 
die hand, and if good, a rich glutinous substance 
will be felt, with a fragrant smell, and a fine yel* 
'ow dust will appear. The best colour is a fine 
'live gre^n, but if too green, and the seeds are 
small and shrivelled, they have been nicked too I 
toon and will be deficient in flavour, ll of a dusty 
brown colour, they were picked too late, and 
dioultl not be chosen. When a year old, they are 
eonsidered as losing one-fourth in strength. The 
best and dearest is the Parnham hop; Kast Rents 
■re the next, but those of Sussex and Woroester- 
ihire are not to ttruoj; 
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wKt^fmnns th$ fre^t^tt9K flviMoi Cm# fljfMp 
boUedand the quantitif firotiuced. 

From a single quarter, twj barrels -of touor 
will produce hut one barrel of wort llirce Dar> 
rels will produce one barrel three quarters. F jur 
barrels will produce two barrels and a half. Five 
barrels will produce three barrels and a quarter. 
Six barrels will prodoee four barrels. £ight bai^ 
rels will produce five barrels and a half, and tea 
bairels will produce seven barrels, and so in pro- 
portion for other quantities. 
7b. determine the neatt of the Uquer or vftder for 

the Jirot and oecond maihe$ on different kindi 

ofmalt. 

Jrir9t mosA.-— For very pale malt turn />n the li- 
quor at 176^ For pale and amber mixed, 178*, 
all amber, 170", high-coloured amber, I68\ An 
equal quantity of pale, amber, and brown, 160*. 
u the quantity of brown is Ttn dark, or any part 
of the grains charred by the f£re upon the kiln, 
155». 

Second nuuL-^Fcr veiy pale malt turn on tha 
liquor at 188". For pale and amber mixed, 178% 
all amber, 176% high coloured amber, 178". An 
equal quantity of pde, amber, and brown, 166". 
If^ the quantity of brown ii veiy dark, or any part 
of the grains charred by (he fire, 164% 

The heat should in some measure be regulated 
by the>lemperati]reof the atmosphere, and should 
be two or three degrees higher in cold than in 
warm weather. 

The proper degree of heat will. give the strongs 
est wort and in the greatest quantity, for though 
the heat were greater and the strength of the wort 
thereby increased, yet a greater quantity of liquor 
would be retained in the malt; and again, if it 
were lower, it would produce more wort, but the 
strength of the extract would be deficient; the bees 
without spirit, and likely to turn sour. 

To maeh without a thermometer* 

As diminished evaporation takes place on the 
surface of water just before it boils, many practical 
private brewers turn on, as soon as the uimintshed 
evaporation enables them to see their faces on the 
smooth surfiiee of the water, when it is probably 
at about the heat aetually used by public brewers, • 
who adopt therro«^meters. 

Others use boiling liquor thronghout, but lower 
the temperature, by gradual applications to the 
malt: thus, they turn a few pailsful of the boiling 
liquor into the mash tub, wnieh being thus some- 
what cooled, a quantity of tk? malt is turned in 
and saturated with the water; the mass being then 
considerably lower than the boiling heat, ther 
tt.m without reserve boiling water upon it, which 
being somewhat cooled by the mass, more malt la 
turned in, and so alternately till the whole is 
mixed, whieh they continue t( mash for an hour. 
To determine the etrengih tfthe worte. 

To effect this a saccharomeier is necessary, and 
may be purcliased at any mathematical instrument 
maker's. It determines the relative gravity of 
wort to the water used, and the quantity of farina- 
eeoas matter contained in tlie wort. It is used in 
all public breweries after drawing off the woit 
from each mash, and regulates the neat and quan« ^ 
tity of liquor turned on at each succeeding mask, 
that the ultimate strength may be equal thou(|^h the 
quantity is less. This signifies Utile to the private, 
but it is of great consequence to the public brewer. 
Those who brew frequently and acitve to intro- 
due«^ it will obtain {niated tables and instructiona 
with the instrument 

To proportion the hope. 

llie nsnal quantity is a pound to the bushel ol 
malt, or eight pounds to the quarter; but for keep» 
ing-beer, it should be extended to ten, or twelve^ 
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•fld If tor t»ne or two yetrt, to fcmeen |KraiMh ih€ 
quarter. Siaiill beer rp«|airM from three to aix 

fibunds fhc quarter, and rather more wbca old 
lops are used. 

Some persons instead of 1>oning the hopi with 
the wort, maeerate them, and put the ■trong es- 
tnict into tihe t«n with the first woii, and make two 
or three extraets in Kke manner for the laoond and 
third worta. 

The first wort should be tharpfT* hoiled for «n% 
hoar, and the second for two hours. But if intend- 
ed for beer of lon^-keemngt tae time should be 
extended half an hour. The hops should be strain- 
ed from eaoh preeeding wort, and returned into the 
t)pper with the sueeeedinr on». Between the 
Woiiir^s the fiiv should be damped with wet ein« 
ders, and the copper door s«t open. 

For smatl beer onir half an hour it n e c os sa i y 
for the fit St wort, 1 hour for the second, and 9 
hours for the third. The diminution from boiling 
is from one-eighth to one-stxteetith. 
Ta eoW ti»e w^rti. 

Worts sbonid he laid so shallow as to «ool with- 
in SIX or teyen houra to the temperature of sixty 
diegteea. In warm weather, the depth should not 
excee<l two or three inches; but in ooid weffther it 
mar be fitc mahea. As soon as thef have fallen 
to 60 degrees, they should instantly be tunned -and 
yeasted. 

To choote hetOMfir tunning. 

In e61d weather, the heats in the coolers should 
he five or six demes higher than in mild and 
warm wekdier. Pop ale, in eold weather, it should 
De tunned as soon as it has fallen to six^ degrees 
in the coolers; for porter, to sixty-four degrees; 
Md for table beer to seventy-four; and in warm 
weather, strong beer should be four or five degrees 
less, and table beer wmea or eight degrees. Care 
should be lAto taken that the worts do not get cold 
before the yeast is mixed to produee feraaentation. 
The liestrule for mixing the yeast is a pound and a 
half to evety barrel of stmng beer wort, and a 
pound to every barrel of table boer wort. 
7^ mix the ygatt with the wwrKsi 

Ale brewed for keepinr in winter should he no 
more than blood warm wm:n,thc veaat is put to it. 
If it is Intended for immeoiate drinking, it may he 
yeasttfd a little warmer. Tlie best method of 
mixing the yeast is to take two or three quarts of 
the hot water wort in a wooden bowl or pan, to 
which when cool enough, put yeast enough to work 
the brewing: generally one or two Quarts to the 
hogshead, aceoixling to its quality, la this bowl 
or pan the fei*mentati6n will oommence while the 
rest of the woits are cooling, when the whole may 
he mixed together. 

To apportion yeutt and apply it to the worto. 

The yfast of strong beer is preferable to Uiat 
fh>m small beer, and it should be fresh rnd good. 
The quantity should be diminished with the tem- 
|)erature at which the worts are tunned, and less 
ra summer than in winter. For strong beer, a 
ouart of yeast per Quarter will be sufiieient at 58 
liegrees, but less when the worts are higher, and 
when the weather is hot if estimated by the 
more accurate criterion of weight, 1^ pounds 
should be used for a barrel of strong beer, and 1^ 
pounds for a barrel of small beer, if the fermen- 
tation does not commence, add a little more yeast, 
and rouble the woKs for some time. But if ttiey 
get cold, and the fermentation ^s slow, fill a. bottle 
with hot water and put it »nto the tun. 

In cold weather small beer sfapuld be tanned at 
fO degwes, keeping beer at 66 degrees, and strong 
boer at 5^ -tsgrees. In mild weather at 50 de-^ 
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greds fer caeh' sort Th» ferraoatatlon will l» 
crease the heat 10 degrees. 

To manage the fermentaUon, 

A proportion of the yeast should be added tf. 
the first wort as soon as it is let down from the 
ooolers, and the remainuer as soon as the sccoimI 
wort is let down. 

llie eoromeneement of fermentation is indieateJl 
by a line of small hubbies round the sides of the. 
tun; whioh in a short time extends over the sur* 
foce* A crusty head follows, and then a fine rocky 
one, fbllewed by a light frothy head. In the last 
stage, the head assumes a yeasty appearance, and 
the eoloor is yellow or brown, the smell of the txm. 
becoming strongly vinous. As soon as this head 
benna to faU, the tun should be skimmed, and the 
skimming continued eveiy two hours till iw> more 
yeest appears; this doses the o^teratioii, and it 
ahrmld then be put into casks, or, ui Cbchnical huu 
guage, cleanseu. A minute attention to evety 
sMge of this process is necrssary to secure fine fla* 
voured, and brilliant beverage. Should the feiw 
mentation be unusually slow, it should be accele» 
rated br stirring or rousing the wholes After the 
first skimming, a small quantity of salt and flour, 
well mixed, sh<Mild be stirred in the tun. llie fer» 
roentaiioe will proceed in the casks, to encourage 
which, the bung-hole should be placed a litue 
aside, and the casks kept full, by being filled up- 
from time to time with oM beer. When this fer* 
I meiAtatioB has eeased, the cesks may be bunged up. 
To acceleiaie the fermentation. 

Spread some flour with the hand over the sw^ 
face, and it will form a crust, and keep the worts 
warm; — or throw in an ounce or two of powdered 
g^ngef ,-^wor, fill a bot^e with boilinjr water, a|Ml 
aiiik it in the wortBr**ort beat n npaU quantity ot 
tlie worts*nod throw into the restr'-or, heat up the 
whites of two eggn with some brandy, and throw 
it into llie tun or caskr*<-ort tie up some bran in a 
coarse thin cloth and put it into the vat; and above 
all things do not disturb the wort, as fei-mentation 
will not commence during any agiution «f the 



TV check Qtoeraf id firmeaioAm, 
Mix some eold raw wort in the tun, or divide 
the whole between two tuns, where, by being in 
smaller body, the energy of tlie fiennenUtion of 
the whole will be divided. Also, <men the doore 
and windows of the brew-house;'-^t, if it stilt 
frets, sprinkle some cold water oyer Itr-Hxr, if it 
frtets in the cask, put in a mixture of a quarter of a 
' of sugar, with a handful of salt, tp the 



To brew porter on the London oifotem, 
Thames or New River w^ter is indiflTercntly 
osed, or hard water, raised into Peeks, and exposed 
for a few days to the air. 

Take a mixti ve of brown, amber and pale malt% 
nearly in equal quantities, and turn them into the 
mash-tub in this order. Turn on the first liquor 
at 165 degrees; mash one hour, and then coat the 
whole with dry malt In one hour set the tap. 

Mix 10 lbs. of hxown bops to the quarter of malt, 
half old, half new; boil tlie first wort briskly wRh 
the hops, for tluree quarters of an hour, and after 
putting into the ecpper 1^ lbs. of sugar, and ]| lba» 
of Leghorn juice (extract of liquorice), to the Inov 
rel, turn the whole into the coolers, rousing the 
wort all the lime. 

^ Turn on the second liquor at 174 degrees, and 
in an hour set tap again. This second wort having, 
run off, turn on again at 145 de^es; mash for ae. 
hour, and stand ror the same; in the mean^>time 
boiling the second wort with the same hops for an 
hour. Turn these into the coolen as Vibre, 9mA 
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0et do^ik i«l^ «tte U& «t"M <fe8M«m mM»P8f the 
reast as it comes down. "Cleanse the seconu day 
at 80 deereea, ipreYiously throwiogin «k nujLdire of 
Soar %rio salt, and rousing thoroughlj. 

For priMte us6» every quarter of malt ought to 
yield tiiH> barrels «im1 a Halt, \^ itrewers would 
run three bai^raU to li tkuarter. 

Jhnther melAMl-^The following artiele is to be 
eonaidered at applkiiUe when uot leas than 50 
quarters of «aalt are used. 

The liquor for tike first mash should be heatdd 
in the copper to 150 degrees,, in the proportion of 
two barrels to each quarter of malt, which is to be 
an equal mixture of pale amber and brown malts. 
These are mashed about three quarters of an hour; 
the liqUer is ther. allowed to stanil on the goods 
an hour. The top of the mash tun is neiit o|iened 
to let ofT the liquor as qaiek\y as potsibl^; and the 
top is to be left open till the next liquor is brought 
Into the too, that the goods may drain. During 
this, the second liquor Ihas been heating, and- may 
at two hours and three quarters, or thrtoe hours 
from the beginning, have acquired the beat of 160 
degrees^ thp quantity bein^ one barrel to a quarter 
of mak. Mash this haUi ^or three quarters of an 
hoar; let it stand one hour, and then let it it be run 
-off in the course of half an hour moi'et at about &ve 
fcours and A half frOm the beginning, the third 
mash should be made at 180 degrees; the quantity 
being one barrel to the quarter. Mash this hali 
a» hour^ let it stasd one hour» nud tap as before. 

A fourth liquor ift seldom 'mashed, but if it is, it 
may be -cold or blood warm, as it is of no use but 
to make the sour beer for iiaings^ and it is of little 
eooseqUenee how it is done. Some brewers use it 
Gn* the first liquor of the next brewing, but this is 
not perhaps a good {ilan, as it often becomes tbxed, 
and then it taints the whole brewing. These worts 
are to be boiled withfrom 12 to 14 pounds of hops to 
the<|uarter of mfAlt, if th3 liquor is intended for 
fceeptng 8 or 12 months^ but 4n the ordinary rua 
of porter, not intended for keepine, 5 lbs. may be 
Buraoient. The ti«st woit should be boiled one 
hour, the second two hourS) and the third four 
hours. 

The worts are now to be codled down as cxpe- 
ditiooaly as the weather will pei*mit, to about 60 
degrees, if ^e medium heat of the atmosphere is 
about 60 degree^; »f it is more oi' less, allowanee 
must be made as before directed. AU the three 
wotts are to be brought into tlie square togethei*, 
and about five pints of yeast to the (|uarter of malt 
^ut in; the pro|K>ftion of colouring is arbitrary, as 
It depends upon the coloui* of the malt. 
Tq brew tlypee barrda of porter. 

Take 1 sack of ^e malt, ^ a sack of amber do. 
and ^ a siiok of brown do. 

Turn on two barrels for first mash at 165 de- 
erees ^ oo eond masb,T>ne barrel and a half at 172 
dejjprees; — third masli, two barrels, at 142 deg^rees. 
Boil 10 lbs. of new and old hops, and 2 oz. ol |M>r- 
ier extract, in the first wort. Cool, ferment, and 
cleanse according to tlie previous instruct ions. 
T« brew psrter mi Mr Morrice^t plan. 

Commence at five o'clock in the morning; thtr- 
momeler in the air 34 degrees. Take df West 
country pale malt, 3 quarters^ Herts pale malt, 6 
quailers, Herts brown malt, 8 quailers, Herts am- 
• aer malt, 8 quarter)}, hops, 1 cwt. 2 quarters, Leg- 
horn juice, 30 lbs. porter extract, 4 lbs* 

Cliarge the first great copper with 52 barrels, and 
raise to 155 defiTCMss. Mash for one hour, and set 
the tap at 7 o'efoek, at 137 degrees* 

Charge co]>per with 36 baiTels, and raise to 160 
degrees. Miiftii, and set tj^ at 146 degrees. Boll 
first wort. 

Charge eoi»per for third mash with 59 barrels. 



aod^iiae tq IJO. degrees. Maah a quarter of an 

hour, and set tap at 132 degrees; boil second wort 
an hour and a haif« Tun at 64 dqp-ct^ Cleanse 
in tw« day« 88 barrels. 

J3r9wn 9tqut. 

The procedure is the same as in the preceding 
article, except that one third* or one hall the mail 
should be brqwn. 

London ale. 

Almost every county in Kngiaod has its variety 
of ale, but the difference consists chiefly (tlie same 
quantity of malt anO bops being used) in th^e pre- 
paration of the malt Water may, in some cases^ 
vary in quality, the boiling may be longer or 
shorter^ or the liquor may be turned on at a differ- 
ent heat; but these varieties being considered, one 
general process sei'ves for the whole. Jb'or good 
ale, the malt and hops should be of the best quali- 
ty. For immediate, use, the malt should be all 
psde; but if birewed for keeping, or in warm wea- 
ther, one fourth should be amber malU Six pounds 
of Kentish hops should be used to (he quaiter, or 
10 lbs. for keeping ale. 

To bret» two barreU/rom a quarter ((fmait. 

In the brewing of one quarter, turn on two bar- 
rels at 175 degrees; mash one hour: and let it stand 
for the same time. 

For second mash, tura on one barrel at 160 de- 
grees. Alash one hour and stand one hour; boil 
the first wort briskly for one hour; and boil the se- 
eond two hours, or till the whole is two barrels. 
Cool down to 60 degrees and tun. Cleanse on the 
4th day at 72degrees, previously mixing two ounces 
of ginger, ( an ounce of salt, and a handful of fiour. 

Keep the working tun closely covered, and just 
before the head begins to fall, skim the tup, and 
rouse in the i^st. When the blebs are large and 
on the frety rouse in ^ an ounce of salt of tartnr, a 
bandAd of malted bean-fiour, and some fresh yeast, 
4^fter which it will ferment more kindly, and the 
cleansing may soon follow, with the new head on. 
Take care to fill up the cask while working, and 
before bunging put a handful of scalded hops into 
each. Sometimes the fermentation is r-ouducted 
by skimming, as spon as the head bears a yeasty 
appearance: then by skimming and rousing as often 
as other heads arise, till no other head appears. 

Or, cleansing may take place without dimming 
or rousing, as soon as the head begins to fall, tak- 
ing care, by means of a pipe rising within tlie tun, 
that tlie yeast does not ^mss into the barrels. The 
quantity of hops boiled m the wort should vary ac- 
cording to the intention. Six pounds will suffice 
for ale for present use. 

In the above instance a barrel and a quarter of 
liquor at 150 degrees mi^' afterwards be tunned foi 
a barrel of table beer. 

To brew ale in tmaU families, 

A bnshel and tbt^e quarters of ground noalt, and 
a pound of hops, are sufficient to make 18 gallons 
ol good family ale« That the sacchai'ine matter of 
*the malt may be extracted by infusiou, witliout the 
tarina, the temperature of tlie water snould not ex- 
ceed 155 or 160 deg. Fahrenheit's thermometer. 
The quantity of water should be poured on the 
malt as speedily as possible, and the whole being 
well mixed together by active stirrings the vessel 
should be closely covered over for an hour; if the 
weather be cold, for an hour and a half. If hard 
water be employed, it should be boiled, and the 
temi>eratm*e allowed* hy exposure to Uie atmo- 
sphere, to fall to 155 or l60 degrees Fahrenheit; 
but if rain water is used, it may be added to the 
malt as soon as it ai-rives to 15a degiees. .During 
the time ibis process is going on, tlie hops should 
be infused in a close vessel, in as much boiling 
water as will cover them, for two hours. The tt> 
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^or may then be n ne ea ed oat, and kept dotelx 



The hqM ihcmld then be boiled for about ten 
minutes, in double the Quantity of water obtained 
from the infused hoji, ana the strained liquor, when 
eolcl, nwT be added with the infusion, to the wort, 
when it im» fallen to the temperature of 70 degp. 
The object of Infusing the hop in a close vessel 
prcvioutiy to boiling, is to preserve the essential 
oil of the hop, whieh renders it more sound, and, 
aft the same time, more wholesome. A nini cf good 
thick yeast should be well stinrd into the mixture 
of wort and hops, and eovered over in a plaee of 
the temperature of 65 dec. Fahrenheit; and when 
the fermentation is eompletud, the liquor may be 
drawn off into a clean cask previously rinsed with 
boiling water. When the slow fermentation whieh 
will ensue has ceased, the eask shomd be looselv 
bunged for two days, when, if the liquor be left 
quiet, the bung uiay be properly fastened. The 
pale malt is the best, because, when highly dried. 
It does not afford so much aaeeharine matter. If 
the malt be new, it should be exposed to the air, 
in a dry room, for two days previously to its being 
used; but if it be old, it may be used in IS or 90 
^ours after it is ground. The mat difierenee 
Id the fbvour of ale, made by different brewers, 
appears to arise from their employing different 
a^ies of the hop. 

Another method of brewings ale. 

For 36 gallons, take of malt (usually pale), SJ 
bu&aels, sugar, 3 lbs. just boiled to a colour, hops, 
« lbs. tt oz. conander seeds, 1 ox. eapsicum, | a 
drachm. 

Work it 8 or 3^ days, beating it well up onee or 
twice a day; when it begins to fall, cleanse it by 
adding a handful of salt, and some wheat-ftour. 
Table beer onlv, from pale malt. 

The fiL-st mash sliould be at 170 deg. viz. two 
oarrels per quarter; let it sUnd on the grains three- 
4|\iarter8 of an hour in hot weather, or one hour if 
told. Second inash, 145 deg.. at IJ barrels per 
quarter, stands half an hour. Third, 165 dec., two 
barrels per quarUT, sUnds half an hour, (ourth, 
130 deg., three barrels, stands two hours. The 
first wort to be boiled with 6 Iba. of hops per quar- 
ter, for an hour and a half, the seeond wort to be 
boiled with the mroe hops two hours, and the re- 
mainder three hours. The whole to be now heat- 
ed as low as 55 deg., if the weather permits, and 
put to work with about 5 pints f>( yeast per Quar- 
ter; it the weather is too warm to get them down 
to 55 deg., a less proportion will be sufficient The 
eight baiTels of liquor first used, will be reduced 
to six of beer to each qqarter; one barrel being left 
in the grains, and another evaporated in boiling, 
eooling, and working. 

Table oeerfiwn eugar. 

To 4 pounds of coarse brown sugar, add 10 gal- 
lons of water, then put in tliree ounces of hops, and 
let tlie whole boil for three quarters of an hour, aniL 
work it as usiuil. It should be kept a week or tea 
days before it is tapped, when it will innirove daily 
afterwards, within a mjddrate time of eonsum]^ 
tion. 

TaMe betrfirom treacle. 

Another method, ai.a for a smaller quantitf. Is, 
to put a pound of trti«cle to eight quarts of boiling 
water: «dd two bay-lek»ves, and a quarter of an 
ounce of ginger in powder. Boil the whole for 
fifteen minutes, then let it become cool, and work 
it with yeast. 

Another method,-^Fot ten barrels. Take of 
malt, 8 bushels, hops, 8 'pounds, sugar, 8 pounds 
made into colour, Si>anin« uquoriee, 8 ox. trencle, 
lOibSb Proceed as above 
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wife ami tmoff ter en Jft* CMMV^tai. 
UlenmU. 

Thete are first, a eopper, eosting 5t diat wik 
contain at least 40 gallona, 

Seeond, a mashing-tnb, eoating fiOt. to eeotnin 
60 i^lons; for the inall ia to be in this along wilh 
the water. It must be a little broader at top tbnn 
at bottom, and not quite so deep ns it ia wide 
aeroas the bottom. In the middle of the bottom there 
is a hole about twa inches over, to draw the wort oft 
Into this hole goes x stick a foot or two longer 
than the tub is high. This stick is to be about two 
inches throueh, and tapered for about eicbt inehex 
upwards, aC tlie end that goes in»o the hole, whieh 
at last it fills up as closely as x cork. Before' any 
thing else is pii^ into the tub, lay a little bundle ot 
fine birch about half tiae bulk of a birch broom, 
and well tied at both ends. This being laid over 
the hole (to keep back the grains as the wort goea 
out) put the tapered end of the stick down through 
it into the hole, and thus cork the whole up. Then 
have something of weight sufficient to keep the 
birch steady at the bottom of the tub, with x hole 
through it to slip down the stick; the beat thing 
for this'purpose will be a leaden collar for the atiek, 
with the hole large enough, and it should weigh S 
or 4 pounds. 

Third, an undeibxflk, or shallow tub, eosting fiSa. 
to go under the mash-tub for the wort to run into 
when drawn from the grains. 

Fourth, a tun-tub, that will contain SO gallovis^ 
to put the ale into to work, the mash-tub serving 
as a tun-tub for the amall beer. Besidex these x 
couple of coolers, or shallow tubs, about a foot 
deep; op. if there aro four it may be as well, in et^ 
der to effect the eooling more quieklyj the whole 
eosting 85«. 

Proceoo of brewing the ate. 

Begin by filling the copper with water, xnd next 
by making the water l>oil. Then put into the 
mxshing-tub water sufficient to stir and aeparate 
the maU. The degree of heat that the water ix to 
be xt, before the malt is put in, is one hundred tmd 
oeventy degreeo by the thermometer: hot, without 
one, take this rule: when you can, looking down into 
the tub, see your face clearly in the water, the wa- 
ter is hot enough. Now put in the malt xnd stir it 
well in the water. In this stale it should eontinne 
for about a quarter of an hour. In the meanwhile 
fill up the copper, and make it boil; and then pot 
in boiling water sufficient to give eighteen gallons 
of ale. 

When the proper quantity of water is in, stir the 
malt again well, and cover the mashin^nb over 
with sacks, and there let the mash stand for two 
hourx: then draw off the wort. The mxshiiw^tub 
is placed on a couple of stools, -so as to be able tx 
put the underback under it, to receive the wort, aa 
It comes out of the hole. When the uaderbxck is 
put in its pixce, let out the wort by pulline up the 
stick that corks the hole. But, observe, this aiick 
(which goes six or eight inches through the hole) 
must be raisdd by degrees, and the wort must be 
let out slowly in order to keep back the sediment. 
So that it is necessary to have something to keep 
the stick up at the point where it is to be raisen, 
and fixed at for the Ume. To do this the simplest 
thing is a stick across the mashing-tun. 

As the ale- wort is draxrn off into the small nn« 
derbxck, lade it out of that into the tun-tub; put 
the wort into the eopper, and add a pound and a 
half of good hops, well rubbed and se|Minited as 
they are put in. Now make the copper bail, aaNl 
keep it, with the lid off, at a good brisk boil for x 
full hour, or an hour and a half. Wher tlie boil- 
iiig is done, put the liquor into the eooleta; but 
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ineker-batket. Now tet the eooltirii in the most 
^OBvetiient plaee, in doors or out of doors, as most 
CMiTenient. 

'iim iMSi stftge is the tan^ub, where the liquor 
t set to work. A great point is, the degree of heat 
that tiM liquor U to be at, when it is set to work. 
The proper heat is seventy degrees; w that a 
thermometer makes the matter sure. In the coun- 
try they determine the degree of heat by merely 
imtlittg m inger into the liquor. 

When eooled to the proper heat, put it into the 
tan-tub, and put in abcmt half a pint of rood yeast. 
But the yeast should first be put into hidf a gallon 
of the liquor, and mixed well; stiiring in with the 
yeast a handful of wheat or r}'e-flour. This mix- 
ture is then to be poured out elean into the tun- 
tnh, and the mass of the liquor agitated well, till 
the yenat be well mixed with the whole. When 
the liquor is thus properly put into tli'^ tu.i-tub and 
aet a working, cover over the top, by laying a sack 
or two across it 

The tnn-tub should stand in a place neither too 
warn nor too cold. Any cool place in summer, 
and any warm place in winter, and if the weather 
be very cold, some cloths or sacks should be put 
round tlie tun-tub while the beer is working. In 
sImhic six or eiglit hours a frothy head will rise 
upon the liquor; ^^^ it will keep rising, more or 
les^ slowly, for 48 hours. The best way is to take 
off the froth, at the end of about 24 hours, with a 
ttotnmon dcimmer, and in 12 hours take it off again, 
and so on, till the liquor has done vforking, and 
sends u^ BO more yeast Then it is beerg and, 
VI hen it is quite cola, (for a2e or otrot^ beer,) put 
A into the cook by means oit^JvnneL It must be 
sold before this is done, or it will ht foxed i that 
IS, have a rank and disagreeable taste. 

The cask should lean a tiule on one dde when 
filling it, beeanie the beer will -work again, and 
send aaore yeast out of the bung hole. Something 
arill go off in tku working, which may continue for 
two or three days, so that when the beer is putting 
in the cask, a gaUon or two thotdd be left, to keep 
filling up with as the working produces emptiness. 
At iMt, when the workinjr is completely over, 
block the cask up to its levd. Put in a handful of 
Jfreoh hopoi fill tlie cask quite full and bung it 
tight, with a bit of coarte Unen round the bung. 

When the cask is emfity, great care must be taken 
to cork it iighily up, so that no air gets in; for, if 
BO, the cadL is nunudedwnd opoikdfir ever. 
The tmall beer. 

Thirty-six gallons of boiling water are to go into 
die mashing-tub; the grains ai'e to be well stirred 
ip, as before; the muhing-tub is to be covered 
•ver, and the mash is to stand in that state for an 
kuurg then draw it off into the tun-tub. 

By this time the copiier will be empty again, by 
Mltiiig the ale liquor to cool. Now put tue sniaJU 
veer wort inio the copper with the hops used before, 
stnd with haifapowid offreoh hope added to them; 
and this liquor boil briskly for an hour. 

Take the grains and the sedim<*nt clean out of 
the mashing-U^, put the birch twigs in again, and 
put dawn the stick as before. Put the basket over, 
and uke the liquor from the copper (putting the 
fire out first) and pour it into the inashiiig-tub 
through the basket Take the basket away, throw 
the hops ta tiie dunghill, and leave the small beer 
liquor to coolin the nmofdng^tub. 

Here it m to remain to be ae^ to worHngf only, 
more yeatt will be wanted in proportion! and tliero 
should be for 36 gallons of small beer» three half 
innts of good yeast 

Proceed now, as with the ale, only, in the case 
«f the small beer, it should be put into caaky not 



qmte coUi bat a Mllewarmi or else it wiP am 
work in the barrel, which it ought to do. It wIH 
not work so strongly nor so long as ale^ and may 
be pir,. into the barrel much sooner; in general tlie 
tiext dav afler it is brewed. 

All the utensils should be well cleaned and put 
away as soon as they are done with. «* 1 am now,* ^ 
says Mr Cobbet, **in a &rm house, where the 
oame oet of utensils have been used im forty yeartf 
and the owner tells me, that they may last ior/or/» 
yearo lotiger," 

To brew ale and porter from ntgar and malt. 

To every quarter of malt take 100 pounds of 
brown sugar, and in the result, it will be found 
that the sugar is equal to the malt The quHrter 
of malt is to be brewed with the same proportions, 
as though it were two quarters; and sugar is to be 
put into the tun, and the first wort let down upon 
It, rousing the whole well together. 

The other worts are then to be let down, and the 
fermentation and other processes carried on as in 
the brewing of malt 

To brewfntr bushels of malt, with only one copper, 
maah-ttib, and cooler. 

If the mash-tub holds two bairels, it is better 
than a smaller one, that there may be room enough 
for mashing; in such a one fix a brass cock of lhi*e« ^ 
quarters of an inch bure, let it be a plug and bas- 
ket Use soft Water 'for brown or amber malt), 
covered with three or lour handsful of malt or bran, > 
if the water is thoroughly deai*; if not, put as much 
salt as will lie on a crown-piece, into a copper that 
holds at least one barrel, containing 36 gallons; 
and as it heats and the scum rises, take it on before 
it boils in. Then, when it begins to boil, lade two 
pailsful first into the mash-tub, and put two pails- 
ful of cold water into the cop|)erin their room, and 
^ust boil all again; then convey all the hot water 
into Uie mash-tub, an4 when the face can be seen 
in it, mix tlie malt a little at a time. Wash, and 
let all stand two hours under a cover of clalhs; at 
the end of which run a drizzling stream, and faster 
by degrees, on a few Hops, to secure it While 
the first wort is standing and running oflT, another 
copper must boil to clean vessels, and what is used 
this way is to be supplied by adding more cold 
water, and boiling it again, two pailsful of which 
are to be thrown on tne erains, as the first wort 
runs ofl; These four {UulsTul of hot water are al- 
lowed for the malt to absorb, being a bucket to 
eaoli bushel, and thus the brewer has nearly a full 
barrel of first wort come off, which is to be boiled 
with half a pound of hops till it breaks, first into 
very small pBrtioles, and then into larger, till the 
fiakcs are as large as wheat chaif. As soon as the 
first wort has run off from the mash-tub, the second 
copper of boilinr water is to be put over the grains 
and mashed. 1 his is to stand one hour before it is 
begun to be discharged; and while tliis is siandiiig 
and running ofi*, the first wort is to be boiled and . 

«iit into coolers, and a third copper of only heated 
ater is to be thrown over tlie grains, as soon as 
the second wort is spent off, which also is to be 
mashed. 

While this js standing for one hour, and then 
run off, boil the second wort with half a pound of 
fresh hops, till it breaks intc small paiticles, and 
immediately after boil the third copper, with 4 
ounces of fresh hops dming one hour, for this last 
wort is too meagre to show its time by breaking. 

B V this method, in a barrel copper, may be boil* 
ed tfilrty-one gallons of neat first wort, which is to 
be cooled, worked, and then put into two kilder- 
kins, on« of eutlro ale, but tlie second a littlo 
weaker on account of having had five gallons of the 
second wort put into it to fill it up. Besides thii^ 
the br^CF wjii have a hogshead of good small beeri 
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maale wHh the secMfl tnd third eoppen of 

worts. 

N To hrem Welch aie» 

Take 3 qoarien of the best pale nutlt, S5 lbs. of 
hops, 7 lbs. of sugar, and j lb. trains of paradise. 

Turn ou the first li/^or at lf« demes. Mash 
for an hoiir and a half, and stand two hours. Tom 
'•n second liquor at 190 degrees, and stand two 
.loura. Boil an hoar and a half, and put In the 
sugar just before taming into the coolers. Pitch 
Uic tUQ at 62 degrees and put in the liauorioe rooL 
G^-*anse at 80 degrees, using salt and flour. 

Afler the second mash, turn on for table beer at 
1 SO degrees. Mash three quarters of an hour, and 
suud two hours. 

To brew Burton ah. 

Oi this strong ale, only a barrel and a half is 
d«^wn from a quarter, at 180 degrees for the first 
roash, and 190 degrees for the second, followed by 
a gyls of table beer. It is tunned at 58 degrees, 
and cleansed at 72 demes. The Burton brewers 
use the finest pale malt, and grind it a day or two 
before being used. They employ Keatish hops, 
from six to eight pounds per quarter. 
To brew Ring-wood 4^. 

This brewing produces two barrels and a half 
from the quarter. The best pale malt and pocket 
ho^H ar«% used at the rate of six pounds to the quar- 
ter. Turn on first mash at 180 degrees, and second 
nash at 190 'degrees. Pitch the tun at 60 degrees, 
&nd cleanse at 80 degrees. Mash successively one 
hour, and three quarters of an hour, standing an 
hour and a half, and two hours* Add in the tun 
two pounds of yeast for every barrel, and coat with 
salt and flour after the first skimming. 

After the second roash^ turn ou for table beer, at 
150 degrees. 

To brra J^ttingham ale in the email -way. 

The first copperful of boiling water is to be put 
into the mash^tub, there to lie a quarter of an hour, 
till the steam is far spent; or as soon as the hot 
water is uot in, throw into it a pail or two of cold 
water, which will bring it at once to a proper tem- 
perature; then let three bushels of malt nm leisure- 
ly into it, and stir or mash all the while, but no 
more than just to keep the malt from clotting or 
balling; when tliat is done, put one bushel of diy 
malt at the top, and let it sUnd covered two hours, 
or till the next copperful of water is 'boiled, then 
lade over the malt three hand-bowlsful at a time. 
These run off at the cock or tap by a very small 
stream before more is put on, which again must be 
returned into the mash-tub till it comes off exoeed- 
in^^ly fine. Tiiis slow way takes sixteen hours in 
brewing four bushels of malt. Between the lad- 
ings, put cold water into the copper to boil, while 
the other is running off; by this means, the copper 
s kept up nearly full, and the cock is kept run- 
ning to the end of the brewing. Only t^entf-one 
gallons must be saved of the first wort, which is 
reserved in a tub, wherein four ounces of hops afe 
pm, and then it is to be set by. 

For the second wort there are twenty gallons of 
•s water in the copper boiling which must be laded 
>wr in the same manner as the former^ but no cold 
STHter need be mixed. When half of this is mn 
out into a tub, it must be directly put into the Con- 
ner with half of tlie first wort, strained through the 
Brewing sieve as it lies on a small loose wooden 
frame over the copper, in order to keep those hops 
that were first put in to preserve it, which is to 
make the first copper twenty-one gallons. Then, 
upon its beginning to boil, frat in a pound of hops 
in one or two canvass bags, somewhat lai^er than 
will jtifit contain the hops, that an allowance may 
be eiven for \\vt\t swell; this boil very briakljr for 
tudf an hour, when tiike>thc hop* out and ooaiiatte 



boning the wort by itself tin It hiwkftlBfe»partMlR« 
a little rag^;ed; it is then done, and moat b« dW- 
peraed into the eooling tubs very shallow. Pal 
the remainder of the first and second wort to g t thy , 
and boil it In the same manner, and with, the aune 
qDunti^ ftf freah hops, as the fiivt. 

By this method of brewing, ale raay be made m 
strong or as small as is thonglft fit, iuid to Jiaajlhe 
mall beer that eomea afUr. 

To brew Bcreknter ab. 

Boil the water, nnd let it stand till Oie ihee vm 
be seen in it; then put the malt in by degreesi tmd 
itir it; let it stand two hours; then turn on tin 
proi)er complement Boil the wort and hoys 
thirty minutes; cool it as soon as possible, stirriar 
it so that the bottoms may be mingled; then set k 
in the gyle-tun, until it gathers a head, wiiiek mitt 
be skimmed off; then put in the yeast, and worit it 
till the head falls; then cleanse it, kcepinf the cask 
filled up so long as it will work. 

The malts used are l-3d pale, and d^s amber, 
with six or seven poun'ts 01 hops to the <|iiartev. 
By the thermometer, the heat of the first liqaor ia 
1 70 degrees, and of the sesond I BOdegrees, aadilse 
produce is two barrels per quarter. 
To brew JEuex ale. 

Proeure two mashing^-tubs, one thsit will aseah 
4 bushels, and the other 12, and a copeer^liat holds 
half a hogshead. The water, when hoiled^ is put 
into the largest tub, and a pail of cold water imme- 
diately on that: tlien put tlie malt in by a hand- 
bowlfiil at a time, stirring it all the while, and so 
on in a givater quantity by degrees; (forllie daneer 
of balling is mostly at first) till at last half a boshel 
of dry malt is left for a top-cover: thus let it Stand 
thi*ee hours. In the mean while, another copper 
of water is directly heated, and put as Sefore into 
the other mash-tub, for mashing two bushels of 
malt, which stands that time. Then, after the wort 
of the four bushels is run off, let that also of the 
two bushels spend, and lade it ever the four bush- 
els, the cock running all tlie while, and it wUt 
make in all a copjper and a half of wort, which is 
boiled at twice; that is, when the first coiner is 
boiled an hour, or till it breaks into large flakes, 
then take half out, and put the remaining raw wort 
to it, and boil \i about hidf an hour till it is broke. 
Now, while the two worts are running off, a cop- 
per of water almost scalding hot is made ready, and 
put over tlie goods or grains of both tubs; after 
an hour's standing the cook is turned, and this se- 
cond wort is boilefl away, and put over the |^raios ^ 
of both tubs to stand 90 hour; when off, it is put 
into the copper and boiled again, and then serves 
hot instead of the first water, for mashing four 
bushels of fresh malt; afler it has again lain three 
hours, and is 'spent off, it is boiled; but while io 
the mash tub, a copper of #atsr is heated to ^ 
over the goods or grains which stands an hour, am. 
is then boiled fi>r small-beer. And thus mav be 
brewed 10 bushels of malt with 2 pounds and a oali 
of tiops for the whole. 

To brew Bameiable aU. 

Boil the wat«*r, then throw two pails of cold into 
the mash-tun, and afterwaitis the boiling waiMx; 
then immediately, put in the malt, half a bushel at 
a time. After stirring it till all is soaked, cap it 
with malt or bran, and tCover it close to stand three 
hours, tlien see if the mash is. sunk in the middle, 
which it will sometimes do, and when it does, it 
shows the strength, and must be filled level witb 
boiling water to stand half an liour after, when it 
is to be run off in a goose ^uill 8ti*eam, which i«4o 
be returned upon the grains again, by a bowl or 
pailful- at a time, as fur uuck as |jossible from the 
cock; for then the liquor strains through the bodl 
of ike fwains, and at last eomes very .ftue. OtiMir - 
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WMs the tb^k mirth are forced down to the eoel:. 
ttkit is ealled donbling; continae to do so for half 
in htmr, tlien stori, and let it stand half an hour 
Imger in winter, out not in summer. Then rub 
fear pounds of hops very fine into the sieve for the 
wort to run off; do not draw it off too near befoi« 
> tadine over more boilhig water out of the eopper. 
This IS to be continued till the whole quantity of 
•le wort is obtained, which, with all tlie hops, is 
to he boiled till the liquor breaks or curdles. M ow 
tmptf all into large earthen long pans or coolers. 
ifliis work, when cold, with the same hops altogether 
thus: put a littie yeast (as little as possible;, and 
that not a day old, to a quantity, and mix (hat with 
til the rent to work twelve or fourteen hours, and 
ttien stntin it directly mto the barrel, where keep 
filling It until it is done workine. 

7\> brew EtBnburgh ofe. 

Adof t the best pale malt 

1st. Mash two barrels per quarter, at 183 deg; 
(170|f mash three quarters of an hour, let if stand 
ime nour, and allow half an hour to run oft the 
wort 

• 9A. Mash one barrel per quarter, at 190 deg. 
(183); mash three quarters of an hour, let it stand 
three quarters of an hour, and tap as before. 

9d. Mash one barrel per quarter, at 160 deg. ; 
tmish half an hour, let it stand half an hour, and 
tap as before.' 

The first and second wort maybe mixed toge- 
ther, boiling them about an hour or an hour and a 
auarter, with a quantity of hops proportioned to 
ttie time the beer is intended to be kept. 

The two first may be mixed at the neat of 00 or 
6S deg. in the gyle-tMn, and the second should be 
fatnented separately tor small beer. 
7 b brew Wirukor ate. 

Take 5 quarters of the best pale malt, half a cwt 
M hops, 8 lbs. of honey, I lb. of coriander seed, 
half lb. of grains of paradise, lialf lb. of orange 
I>eel, and two and a half lbs. of ground liquorice 
root 

The hops should be of the best kind, and so<ked 
sll night in cold liquor. Turn on at 180 deg. 
mash thoroughly an hour and a quarter, and stand 
an hour. Boil one hour. 

Turn on second liquor at 195 deg. and stand 
three quarters of an hour. Boil three hours. 

Turn on third liquor at 165 deg. mash three 
(luarters of an hour, and stand the same. Pitch 
tne tun at 60 deg. and cleanse at 80 on the third 
ilay. • Skim as soon as a dose yeasty head appean, 
until no veast arises. Half a ponnd of hops per 
:|uarter should be roused in, and the whole left to 
settle. Also rouse in six ounces of salt, half a 
pouad of flour, six ounces of ground ginger, and 
six ounces of ground caraway seed. 

The dnigs above mentioned are forbidden, 
cmder thi^ penalty of two hundred pounds, and the 
^rfeiture of ail utensils; but of coui'se private fa- 
milies are at liberty to use whatever they please. 
Xotliiog but malt and hops are permitted to public 
brewers, except the colouring extract; and drug- 
gists who sell tc brcMrers are subject to a penalty 
of five liundred ]>ounds. 

Windsor ale yields about 8} barrels to the quar- 
ter. 

Ii hrew with JYeedhaia^ pfir^able machine^ by 
' -wMch the malt is boiUa without moihing. 

The saving, by brewing one buUiel of nuklt, it 
•hove bait 

ilie machine being placed ready for ise, put the 
Malt into the cylinder, (taking care none goes into 
the centre nor between the cylinder and outside 
boiler), add fourteen gallons of cold water to each 
bushel of malt, then light the fire, and raise the 
lii|Wor to 180 degrees of heat, as soon as possible. 



#h!ch xnnst be ascertained bt uip|iA.g the thermo- 
meter one minute into the liquor. Stir the malt 
well up with a mashing stick, or mashing iron.f.Ti 
ten minutes, to divide every particle of malt from 
each other, keeping the heat from 170 to 180 de- 
grees for two hours (to prevent the liquot from 
being over heated, damp the fire with wet astu^ 
and leave the door open); then draw otT the woU 
very gently (that it may run fine) into one of the 
coolers, and put all the hops (rubbing them to 
break the lumps) on the top of the wort, to keep it 
hot till the time for returning it into the machine. 
Having drawn off the ale wcrt, put into the nut- 
chine ten ^llons of cold water to each bushel of 
malt. Brisken the fii'C, and make the liquor 180 
degrees of heat, as soon as possible, which miist be 
ascertained by dipping the thermometer one mi- 
nute into the liquor. Having ascertained that the 
liquor is at 180 degrees of heat, stir the malt well 
up, as before, for ten minutes, keeping the heat 
from 170 to 180 degrees for one hour and a half: 
then draw off this table beer wort into the othei- 
cooler, and cover it over to keep it hot, until time 
for returning it into the machine for boiling. Hav- 
ing drawn (m the table beer wort, clean the ma- 
chine from the grains, and return the first wort in- 
to the machine, with all the hops, taking care the 
hops are all within the cylinder, and that none of 
them get into the centre or between the cylinder 
and outer boiler. Make it boil *» quick as you 
can, and let it boil one hour; after which damp the 
fire, and draw it ofTinto a cooler or coolers, which 
should be placed in the air, where it will coo) 
quick; then return the second wort inco the ma^ 
chine, to the hops, make it boil as quick as yoM 
can, and let it boil one hour; put out the fire; draw 
off the woi^ and put it into a cooler placed in th« 
air to cool quick. When the worts in the cooler 
are cooled down to 70 decrees of heat by the ther- . 
mometer, put the proportion of a gill of fresh thick 
yeast to every nine gallons of wort into the cool- 
ers, firat thinning the yeast with a little of the 
wort before you put it in, that it may the better 
mix; and when the ale wort is cooled down to 60 
degrees of heat, draw it off from the ooolera, witli 
the yeast and sediment, and put it into the ma- 
chine boiler (the machine boiler having been pre- 
viously deai^ed from the hops and cylinder), 
which forms a convenient vessel, placed on il« 
stand, for the ale to ferment in, which rauf* be 
kept fermenting in it with the cover on, until the 
head has the apj>earance of a thick brown yeast on 
the surface, an inch or two deep, which will take 
three or Tour days,— {N. B. If the temperature of 
the weather is below 55 degrees of heat by the 
the thermometer, it will be better to place the fer- 
menting vessel ill a situation not exposed to the 
coldl;— when the head has this appearance, draw 
oft* tlie beer from the yeast and bottoms into a 
clean caskj which must be filled full, and when 
done working, put in a handful of dry hops, bung 
it down tight, and stow it in a cool cellar. I'his 
ale will be fit to tap in three or four weeks. 

The second wort for table beer should be put 
from the coolers, with yeast and sediment, int ) an 
upright cask, with the cover off, or top head out, 
at not exceeding 60 degrees of heat; and as soon a> 
you pe«'ceive a brown yeast on the surface, draw it 
off free from'the yeast and bottoms into a clean cask, 
which must be kept filled full, and when done 
workin^^ put in a handful of dry hope, bung it 
down tigiit, and stow it in a cofd cellar. 1 hii 
table beer will be fit to tap hi a week, oras sooAas 
fine. 

7*0 iiMiJttf table ale. 

Mix the first and second worts together, and fcr* 
meut It, aud tmi it the same as tlie ale. 

A'fi 
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7 •) brew porter, or brofwn betr^ imih tabU Seer 
afieTy from the tame malt and hop». 

Use pkie ftnd brown malt in equal quantities, 
ground coarse, ami stronj^ brown ooloured ho]»8 of 
a, gliilinous quality. If the beer is for present 
drdugiit, thive quarters of a pound of hops to eaeh 
bushel of malt will be sufficient, but ir intended 
for store beer, use o^e pound to eaoh bushel of 
malt. 

The process of brewing^ is the same as dc^icribed 
for brewine ale, with table beer lifter, exoept the 
heat of eacn mash must not be so high bv 10 de- 
mes, on account of the brown malt; the first wort 
fermented by itself will be stout porter, and fit to 
tap in three or four weeks; the second wort will be 
the table beer, and fit to tap in a week, or as soon 
as fine; but if you mix Uie first and second worts 
together, the same as for table ale, it will be good 
eommon porter. 

To brew table beer om/v. 

Let the malt be of one rort, of a full yellow oo- 
lovN* (not brown malt), ground coarse, an^i strong 
l>rown coloured hops, w a glutinous quality. If 
for iiresent draught, half a pound of hops to each 
bushel of malt will be sufllcienl; but if for keeping 
two or tliree lAonths, use one pound of hops per 
bushel. 

I'he process of brewing is the same as described 
for brewing porter and table bf>er, with the addi. 
tioii of anoiitT wort; that is, filling the machine a 
tKii'<l time with water before you take out the 
gniins, and treaUag the third mash the same as the 
sucond. 

The first drawin"; off, or wort, with part of the 
M^cond wort, to be boiled f first) one hour with all 
the hops, and the remainaer of the second wort 
with the third, to be boiled next one hour to the 
snroe hops; these two boilings, when cooled down 
to ^ degrees of heat, (having put your yeast to it 
in the coolers at 70 degrees), must be put together 
to ferment in the machine boiler, and as soon as it 
has the appearanee of a brown yeast on the surface, 
dmw it off into the casks, which must be kept fill- 
ed full; and when done working, put into eacli 
cask a handful of dry hops, bung it down tight, and 
pat it into a cooler cellar. Tap in a week, or as 
soon as fine. 

This machine may be had from 8£. to $5L, and 
sets of coolers from 'S/. to 311 

Clieub and agreeable table beer. 

Take 15 gallons of water and boil one half, put- 
ting the other into a bairei; add the boiling water 
to the cold, with one gallon of molasses and a little 
yeast. Keep the bung hole open till the fermenta- 
tion is i^ated. 

7^ make angar beer. 

Very excellent beer is made of Mi^r, and also 
of tieacle. First boil a peck of bran in 10 gallons 
of water; strain the bran off, and mix with the 
branny water three pounds of sugar, first stirring 
it well; when cool enough, add a tea-cupful of the 
best yeast, and a table-spoonful of Hour to a bowl 
nearly full of the 8ar«>haritic inaiter, which< wlten 
it has termeated for about an hour, is to be mixi'd 
y with the remainder, and hopped with about half a 
pound of hops, and the following day, it ouiy be 

{>ut into the cask, to femeiA further, which Msual- 
y ukes Mu three days, when it is to be bunged, 
ami it wilf be fit tor drinking in a week« Treacle 
beer is nmOic la the same way, three pounds of it 
being MSTd instead of three pounds ol sugar. 
N. H rSusbeerwiUnotkeepanylengUi(4tirae. 

Sffnice beer. 

Boil eight gallons of water, and when in a sUtc 

of ootuplete ebullition pour it into a l^eer barrel 

which contains eight gallons moi-e of cold water; 

tlusu add siUeen pounds of nr jhisses. with a few 



ublesnoonaful of the eMenee of ifiniee, stnmng 

Uie whole well together; add half a^pint of renal 
and keep it in a temperate situatiort, with tiie bung 
hole o|jen for two days till the fermentation be abat- 
ed, when the bung ma.j be put in and the beer bot^. 
tied off. It is fit to drink in a day or two. If yon 
can get no essence of spruce make a strong decoe^ 
tion of the small twigs and leaves of the spruce firs. 
^ran beer. 
Good fresh table beer maj be made with aomid 
wheat bran, at the rate of Sd. per gallon, beer 
measure, estimating the price of bran at i». iper 
cwt, and the saccharine density of the wort ex« 
tracted, at 16 lbs. per barrel; but tlie use of the 
instrument called saccharometer, in doniestic prae- 
tioe, is not necessary, the process in brewing with 
wheat bran being^ sufficiently known to cverv good 
houHewife, especially to those of labourers m hu»- 
baitdry, as well as that for this purpose nothing of 
apparatus is needful, but such as ought to be inf 
common use with eveiy cottager in the country. 
A few pounds per barrel of treacle, or the coarsest 
Muscovado sugar, would be a cheap improvement 
as to strength, which indeed might be increased 
to any degree required. 

lorkahire oat ale. 

Grind a <^uart of oat malt, made with tne white 
sort, and dried with coke, and mash with forty- 
four gallons of cold soft water, let it stand twelve 
hours; then allow it to snebd in a fine small strenm, 
and pjt two nounds of nne pale hops, well i*ubl.Hid 
between tlie hands, into it; let it infuse, culd, for 
thi*ee hours, Uien strain and tun it; put yeast to it, 
and it will work briskly for about two days; then 
stop it up, and in ten days 't will be fit to bottle. 
It drinks very 8mootti,4)ri6k, and pleasant, and Jocki 
like white wine, but will not keep. 
C/ieap beer. 

Pour ten gallons of boiling water upon 1 peck of 
malt in a tub, stir it about well wiUi a stick, let it 
stand about half an hour, and then draw off the 
wort; pour 10 gallons more of bailing water upon 
the malt, letting it remain another half hour, stir- 
ring It occasionally, then draw it off and put it to 
the former wort: when this is done, mix 4 ounces 
of hops witn it, and boil it well; then straiu the 
hops trum it, and when the wuit becomes milk- 
warm, put some yeast to it to make it fcnncnl: 
when the ferraenlatioo is nea>ly over,' put the li- 
quor into a cask, aitd as soon as the feriueutation 
has perfectly subsided, bung it close down— the 
beer is tiien fit fur use. 

To make beer usid akjrorr pea sheila. 

No production of this country abounds so much 
with vegeUt)le saccharine matter as the shells of 
green peas. A strong decoction of them so much 
I'esembles, in odour and taste^ an infusion of malt 
(termed votl) as to deceive a brewer. This de- 
coction, rendered slightly bitter with the wood sage, 
and afterwards fermented with yenst, affords a very 
excellent beverage. The metjiod employed is as 
tbllows: 

Fill a boiler with the green shells of peas, pour 
on water till it rises half an inch above the shells^ 
and simmer for three hours. Strain off the liquor, 
and add a strong decoction of the wood sage, or 
the hop, so as to render it pleasantly bitter; then 
ferment in the usual manner. The wood sage if 
tlie best substitute for hops, and being free fi*om 
any anodyne jjropei'ty, is entitled to a preference. 
Hy boiling a fresh quantity of shells in Uie decoc- 
tion before it becomes cold, it may be so thoro*ii>;fa- 
ly impregnated willi saccharine matter, as to afford 
a liquor, when fermented, as strong as ale. 
Required time fir kee/ntig beer. 

This depends on the temperature, at whicK the ' 
malt luis been made, as under. 
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Malt nui^ «t Its 'legrset will prodiiee b««r 
vhicli m^y be drawn in r fortnight^<-at 124 cl^« 
in « month— «t 139 dee. in S do.— at ld4.deg. in 4 
do. «t 138 deg. in 6 do.'— Rt 143 deg. in S.dck— «t 
148 deg. in 10 do.— «t 153 deg. in 15 do.— «t 167 
deg. in 30 do.— «t 163 deg. in 34 do. 
7\> give any reqmrmlbrighinent or cohur to beer. 

This depends on the temperature at whieh the 
malt has been made, and on its eolour as under: 

Malt made at 119 degrees produces a white, — at 
!k94 deg. a eream eulour<— Mt 139 deg. a light yel- 
low, — at 134 deg. an amber colour. 

These, when properly brewed, become spontsp 
lieoasly fine, even as far as 138 degrees. When 
brewed for amber, by repeated fermentations, they 
become pellucid. — At 138 degrees, a high amber. 
—At 143 de^. a pale tiown. 

By precipitation, these grow bright) in a short 
time.— At 148 deg. a brown.— At 153 deg. a high 
brown. 

With precipitation these require 8 or 10 months 
to be |>nght — At 157 deg. a orown, inclining to 
black.— At 163 deg. a brown speckled with black. 

With precipitation these may be fined, but will 
Beirer become bright. «— At 167 deg. a blackish 
brown speckled with black. — At 171, a colour of 
burnt coffee. — At 176, a black. 

These with difficulty can be hrewed withoirt set- 
ting tlie goods, and will by no means become briglit 
not even with the strongest acid menstruum. 
To brew amber beer. 

Amber is now out of fashion, but formerly was 
drank in great quantities in' London, mixed with 
bitters, and called purl. The proportions of malt 
were 3 quarters amljer, and 1 quarter pale, with 6 
pounds of hops to the quarter. The first liquor is 
asually tunned at 170 degrees, and the second at 
18i degrees. The worts are boiled together for 3 
hours. It is tunned at 64 deerees, and after 24 
hours roused every 3 hours, till the heat is increas- 
ed to 74. It \^ then skimmed every hour for 6 
hours and clear sed, and generally used as soon as 
it has done wot kine in tike barrels. 
Another method of brewing amber beer^ or 'two- 
penny. 

For 36 gallons: malt, 1 bushel and a half, hops, 
1 lb. liquorice root, 1 lb. 8 oz. treacle, 5 lbs. Spa- 
nish liquorice, 3 oz. capsicum, 3 drachms; fre- 
quently drank the week after it is brewed; used in 
eold weather as a stimulant. 

To makemolattet beer. 

For small beer, put nine pounds of molasses into 
a barrel-copper dT cold water, first mixing it well, 
and boiling it briskly, with a quarter of a pound of • 
bops or more, oue hour, so that it may come off 27 
gallons. 

Tojine beer. ' 

To fine beer, should it be requisite, take an ounce 
of isinglass, cut small, and boil it in three quarts 
of beer, till completely dissolved; let it stand till 
quite cold, then put it into a cask, and stir it well 
with a stidc or whisk; the beer so fined should ,be 
tapped soon, because the isinglass is apt to make it 
flat as well as fine. 

Anotiier method. — Take a handful of salt, and the 
tame quantity of chalk scraped fine and well dried; 
then take some isinglass, and dissolve it in some, 
stale beer till it u about the consistence of syrup: 
strain it, and add about a quart to the salt and chalk, 
with two quarU of molasses. Mix them all well 
together, with a gallon of the beef, which must be 
drawn off; then put it into the cask, and take a 
stick, or whisk, and stir it well till it ferments. 
When it has si^bsided, stop it up close, and in two 
days it may be tapped. This is sufficient for a butt. 

Another. — ^Take a pint of water, and half an 
ounce of unslaked lime, mix tbem well together, 



letting the mixture stand for th<%e hours, that thf 
lime may settle at the bottom. The.i poui* off the 
clear liquor, and mix with it half ^n ounce of isin- 
l^lass, out small ^nd boil'^d in a little water, pour 
It into the ban^l, and in five or six hours the oeet 
will beoome fine. 

Jtnother. — In general, it will become sufficiently 
fine by keeping; but fineness may be promoted by 
putting a handful of scalded hops into the cask. If 
the beer continues ihick, it raay.tben be filled by 
putting a pint of the following preparation into the 
barrel. 

Put as much isinglass into a vessel as aill occu- 
py one-third; tlien fall it up with old beer. When 
dissolved, rub it through a sieve, and reduce it to 
the consistency of treacle with more beer. A pint ^ 
of this put into the cask and gently stirred witn a 
short stick, will fine the, barrel in a few hours. 
Tojine cUmdy beer. 

Rack off the cask, and boil one pound of new hops 
in water, with coarse sugar, and when cold put m 
at the bung-hole. 

Or, new hops soaked in beer, and squeezed, may 
be put into the cask. 

Or, take 10 lbs. of baked pebblestone powder, 
with the whites of six e|;gs, and some powdered 
bay-salt, and mix them with 2 gallons otthe beer. 
Pour in the whole into the casks, and in three or 
four days it will settle, and the beer be fine and 
agreeable. 

To recover thick^ aour maU Uquor. 

Make strong hop tea with boiling water and salt 
of tartar, and pour it into the cask. 

Or, rack the cask into two casks of equal size* 
and fill them up with new beer. 

To vamp malt Uquore. 

Old beer may be renewed by racking one cask 
into two, and filling them from a new b)%wiiig,and 
in three weeks it will be a fine article. 
To restore muety beer. 

Run it through some h^iis that have been boiled 
in strong wort, and afterwards work it with double 
the quantity of new malt liquor: or if the fault is in 
the cask, draw' it off into a sweet cask, and having 
boiled ^ lb. of brown sugar in a quart of water, add 
a spoonful or two of yeast before it is <|uitc cold, 
and when the mixture ferments, pour it into tlie 
cask. 

To enliven and restore dead beer. 

Boil some water and sugar, or water and treacle, 
together, and when cold, add some new yeast; this 
will restore dead beer, or ripen bottled beer in 
34 hourri; and it will also make worta work in the 
tun, if Ihey are sluggish. 

Or, a small tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda 
may be mixed fpth a quart of it, as it is jlrawn for 
drinking. 

Or, boil for every gallon of the liquor, 3 oz. of 
sugar in water; when cold^ add a little yeast, and 
put tlie fei'menting mixture into the flat beer, 
whether it be a full cask or the bottoraof the cask. 

Or, beer may often be restored, which has be- 
oome fiat or tUle, by ralline and shaking the casks 
for a considerable time, which will create such a 
new fermentation as to render it neoessar}* to opeo 
a vent-peg to prevent the cask from bursting. 
A 9peedywa§ of Jmng and preserving a cask oj 
ale, or beer.. 

Take a handful of the bops boiled in the first 
wort, and dried, ^ a pound ot loaf sugar, dissolve^ 
in *he beer, 1 pound of chalk, and | a pound of 
chieined oyst«r>sh«U8. Put the whole in at the 
bung<»hole, slirdog t^em well and then re-bungin|^ 
This preparation will also suit for racked beer; in 
{wtting in the hops it may be advisable to place 
tliem in a net with a small stone in tiie bottom so 
as to sink Ibcm^ otherwise tliey will swim at ine top 
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Jnprwctneni in brtwtttg. 

It appears by the Monthly Maj^azine of July 1, 
-1823, that the process- of fei*mentation, so import- 
tDt to,the brewei*s and dMtillers, and otners of this 
country, is destined to undergo a ?ery important 
ehan|^'» in consequence of a discovery made in 
France, whereby the practicability and advantage 
of fermenting «orU in close vessels has been fully 
establi shed. Instead of usi ng broad and open vats, 
exposed fully to the atmospheric air, which was 
formerly thought essential to the first and princi- 
pAl process of fermenting worts, a Quantity of al- 
cohol, mixed with the aroma or flavouring princi- 
ple of the wort, from 4} to 5 per cent, of the whole 
spirit whicii the vort is capable of yielding, after 
rising in va]>our along with the carbonic g;>s, is 
fiondenseil and returned again into the wort, from 
a kind of alembic, fixed on the close top of the fer- 
menting tun, and connected therewith only by 
means of pipes. 

Messrs Gray and Daere, in their brewery at 
West- Ham, in Essex, have adopted this new mode 
of fermenting their wort, 'and the success attending 
it is most complete. One essential advantage at- 
tending the use of a close vessel for fermenting, is 
the being able to preserve a more equable temiier- 
ature in the wort, whereby neither the beat of 
summer nor the cold of winter are able to inter- 
rupt or frustrate the process of complete fermen- 
tation. The exclusion of the oxygen of the at- 
mospheric air, by the same means, from cider, 
perry, or British wines, whilst under the process 
of fermentation, seerais to promise a still greater 
improvement of the process than has attended the 
use of this invention in the fermenting of wines on 
the continent. 

To recwer beer whenjlai. 

Take four or nve gallons out of a hogshead, boil 
it with four or five pounds of honey;- skim it well 
when colti, and put it into the cade again — then 
Itop it up close, and it will make the liquor drink 
strong and pleasant 

Another method, — ^Take two ounces of new hops, 
and a pound of chalk brokcii isto several pieoes 
—put them into the cask, and bung it up close. In 
three days it will be fit to drink. This it the pro- 
per quantity for a kilderkin. 

Another method. — ^Take a fine net, and put in it 
about a pound of hopi, with a stone or something 
heavy to sink it to the bottom of the cask. This is 
sufficient for a butt*— but if the cask be less, use the 
hops in proportion. Tap it in six months: or, if 
wanted sooner, put in some hops that have been"" 
ooiled a short time in the first wort, either with or 
without a net. 

To prevent beer becoming ttale and flat, 

Fint method, — To a^quart of French brandy put 
as much wheat or bean flour as will make it into a 
dough, and put Jt in, id long pieces, at the bung- 
hole, letting it fall gently to the bottom. This 
will prevent the beer growing stale, keep it in a 
mellow st&te, and increase its strength. 

Second method,-^To a pound of treacle or ho- 
ney, add a pound of the powder of dried oyster 
shells, or of soft mellow onalk-— mix these into a 
stiff paste, and put it into the butt This will pre- 
serve tlie beer in a soft and mellow state for a long 
time. 

Third method.—Dry a peck of egg shells in an 
oven— break and mix them with two pounds of 
•oft mellow bhalk, and then add some water where- 
in four pounds of coarse sugar have been boiled, 
•od put it into the cask. This will be enough for 
a butt 

Founh ffl0fA«dL— In a cask, eontaining eighteen 
' gallons of beer, put a pint of ground malt suspend- 
•i !■ a bate, •&<! close the bu^ pecfeotly; the beer i 



will be improved' during the whole time of drawv. 
.iog it for use. 

Make use of any of these receipts most approved 
of, observing tliat the paste or dough must be put 
into the cask when the beer has done working, or 
soon after, and bunged down. At the end nf nine 
or twelve months tap it, and yon wi*l ha%'e a fine, 
generous, wholesome, and agreeable liquor. 

When the gr^^ quantity of sediment that lies a» 
the bottom oi the cask is neglected to be cleaned, 
this compoimd of malt, hops, and yeast so affeets 
the beer, that it partakes of all their corrosive qua* 
Ifties, which render it prejudicial to health, gene- 
rating various chronical and acute diseases. On 
this accoimt, during the whole process of brewing, 
do not allow the least bediment to mix with the 
wort in removing it from rne oub or cooler to the 
ether; especially be careful, when tunning it into 
the cask, not to disturb the bottom of the workine 
tub, which would prevent its ever being clear and 
fine. Again, by keeping it too lone in the work- 
ing tub, persons who make a profit of the yeast fre- 
I quently promote an undue fermentation, and keep 
it cpostantly in that state for five or six days; which 
causes all the spirit that should keep the' beer soft 
and mellcw to evaporate, and it will certainly get 
stale and hard, uaiess^it has something wholesome 
to feed on. 

It is the pmctice of some persons to beat in the 
yeast, while the beer is working, for several days 
together, to in&ke it strong and T'.cady, and to pro- 
mote its sale. This is a wicked and pernicious 
custom. Yeast is of a very acrimonious and nar^ 
cotic quality, and when beat in for several days to- 
gether, the beer thorouglily imbibes its hurtful 
qualities. It is not discoverable by the taste, but is 
very intoxicating, and injures the whole nervous 
system, producing debility and all its conse- 
quences. Therefore, let the wort have a free, na- 
tural, and light fermentation, and one day in the 
working tub will be long enough luring cold wea- 
ther; but torn it tlie second avf at the furthest^ 
throw out the whole brewing, anu afterwards io- 
trocTuee no improper ingredients. 

Tojfrevent and cure foxing in malt liquort. 

Foxing, sometimes called liucking, is a "disease 
of malt Termentation which taints the beer. Ik 
arises from dirty utensils; putting the sepai-ate worts 
together in vessels not too deep; using bad malt; by 
turning on the liquors at too great heats, and brew- 
ing in too hot weather. It renders the beer ropy 
and viscid, like treacle, and it soon turns sour. 
When there is danger of foxing, a handful of hops 
should be thrown into the raw worts while they are 
drawing off, and before they are boiled, as foxinc 
geneially takes place when, from a scaiitinesa of 
utensils, the worts are obliged to be kept some 
time before they are. boiled. When there is a 
want of shallow coolers, it is a good precaution to 
put some fresh hops into the worts, and work them 
with the yeast. If the brewing foxes in the tun 
while workine, hops should then he put into it, 
and they will tend to restore it, and extra care 
ought to be taken to prevent the lees being trans- 
ferred to the barrels. 

Some persons sift quick-lime into the tun when 
the brewing api)ears to be foxed.— If care is ooc 
taken to cleanse and scald the vessels after foxing, 
subsequent brewings may become tainted. 
Other methods of curing foxing. 

Cut a handful of hyssop smsdl; mix It with 
handful of salt, and put it icto the cask. Stir tank 
stop close. 

Or, infuse a handful of hops, and a little salt of 
tartar in boiling water; when cold, strain the liquoi 
ofi't and pour it into the cask, which stop close 

Or, mix an ounce of alum, with 2 oz. of mtt«- 
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ard-seed, and 1 oz. of ginger; stir them in the 
lack, ant] stop close. 

Oi, in a fortnight, rack off the foxed beer, and 
luing^ 2 lbs. of bruised Malaga raisins in a bag 
within the cask, and put in a mixture of treacle, 
bean-flour, mustard-seed, and powdct^d alum. 
To rettore a baivrel of ropy beer. 

Mix a handful of bean-flour with' a handful of 
talt, and stir it in at the bung-hole: or take some 
veil infused hops, and mix them in with some 
•ettliaga of strons wort, and stir the mixture in at 
the bciSf^hole. Or, powder half an ounce of alum 
▼ery hne, and mix with a handful of bean-flour. 
I'o restore a barret ofataley or9e**r beer. 

Put a ouarter of a pound of good hr/s, and two 
pounds Of sound chalk into the bnng-hole; stop it 
close, and rn a few days it will draw perfectly fresh. 
Or, a small tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda may 
he mixed with eveiy quart ns it is drank. 
To make a butt of porter, stout. 

Insert 4 gallons of molasses atid some finings; 
4tlr it well. In a week draw ofTthe cask by a cock 
mserted half way down. 

To restore frosted beer. 

Such beer is usually sweet .and foul, and will 
©erer recover of itself; but to remedy this, make 
a pailful of fresh wort, into which put a handful of 
robbed hops, and boil them half an hour, so that 
it may be very bitter, and when almost cold, draw 
a pailful from the cask, and re-flll it with the bit- 
ter wort. Fermentation will re-commence, but 
when this is over bung it up for a month. If it is 
Bot then restored, racK it into another cask, and 
put into it ^ a peck of parched wheat, and t lb. of 
good hops, firied Jind nibbed, and tied up in a net. 
Bung it down, leaving the vent-hole open for a day 
or two, and in a month it will be fine liquor. 
7\> £rive new ale thejiavour of old. 

Take out the bung, and put into the cask a hand- 
fol of pickled cucumbers; or a sliced Seville orange, 
and either mode will add an apparent six monUis 
to the age of the ale. 

7\> protect malt Uguors ag^nst the ejfhets of^deC' 
tricity. 

As. positive electricity is nothine more than oxy- 
genous gas, which, when accumulated in conduc- 
tors by electrical action, affects all fluids (as con- 
ductors), and enclosed feriujnted liquors among 
the FL^t; and as electrical action always takes place 
among the best conductors, so fermented liquors, 
whether in casks or bottles, may be protected from 
electrical action (vulgarly callea thunder) by plac- 
ing on the casks, or over the bottles, pieces or 
rods of iron; and such have been foT:nd, by exi>eri- 
cnee, to serve as a sufficient pi'otection against this 
pernicious influence. 

7 b ^it»e beer a richjlavottr. 

Pat six sea-biscuits into a bag of hops, and put 
them into the cask. 

To preserve brewing ittensUs. 

In cleaning them before bemg put away, avoid 
the use of soap, or any greasy material; and use 
only a brush and scalding water, jeing particularly 
careful not to leave any yeae* or fur on the sides. 

To prevent their bemg t<tinted, takie wood ashes 
ana boil them to a strong ley, which spread over 
the bottoms of the vessels scnhling, and then with 
Ahc broom scrub the sides an<i other parts. 

Or, take bay-salt, and spread it over the coolers, 
and strew some on their wet sides, turning in 
scalding water and scrubbing with a broom. 

Or, throw some stone-lime into water in the ves- 
sel, and scrub over the bottom and sides, washing 
afterwards with clean water. 

To sweeten stinking or musty casks. 

Ma&e a strong ley ot ash, beedh, or other kard 



wood-ashes, and pour it, ^^iling hot, into the hang* 
hole, repeating it as often as there is occasion. 

Or, fill the cask with boiling watf^r, and thea 
put into it some pieces of unslaked 8tone-lin>«, 
keeping up die ebuli.iion for half an hour. The» 
bung it down, an<l let it remain until almost cold, 
when turn it out. 

Or, mix bay-salt with boiling water, and pour it 
into the cask, which bung down, and leave it to 
soak. 

Or, If the copper be provided with a dome, and 
n steam pipe from its top, pass the steam into the 
casks. 

Or, unhead the cask, scrub it out, head it again; 
pin some powdered charcoal into the bung-hole, 
and two quarts of a mixture of oil of vitriol and 
cold water. Then bung it tight, and roll and turn 
the cask for some time. Afterwards wash it well, 
and drain it dry. 

^ Or, take out the head, and brush the inside with 
oil of vitriol, afterwards wash it, then bum a slip 
of brown paper stee^ied in brimstone within the 
bung-hole, and stop it close for two hours, wheo 
it should be well washed with hot water. 

Another metAod.---'M\\ half a pint of the sulphu- 
ric acid (not the diluted) in an open vessel, with 
a quart of water, and whilst warm, put it into the 
cask, and roll it about in such a nuinner that the 
whole internal sui*face may be exposed to its ac- 
tion. The following day, add about one pound of 
chalk, and bung it up for three or four days, when 
it may be washed out with boiling water. Hy this 
process, a very musty cask may be rendered sweet. 

For sweetening musty bottles, it will be only 
necessaiy to rinse the inside with the diluted sol-, 
phurie acid in the above-mentioned proportions. 
The addition of chalk, if it were immeaiately cork- 
ed, would hurst the bottle, and if the cask be old, 
it would be advisable to let a little of the gas escape 
before bunging it. 

•4tio/A0r.— Collect fresh cow dung and dilute it 
with water, in which four pounds of salt and one 
of common alum are dissolved. Let these be boiled 
tbgether, and poured hot into the barrel, which 
must then be bunged and well shaken. This ope- 
ration should be pertbrmed several times, taking 
care to rinse the cask out every time, with dean 
watei. 

•4no/ACT*.-- If a cask, after the beer is drank out. 
he well stopped, to keep out the air, and the lees 
be suffered to remain in it till used again, scald it 
well, taking cai% that the hoops be well driven on, 
before filling; but should the air get into an empty 
cask, it will contrset an ilf scent, notwithstanding 
the scalding; in which case a handful of bruised 
pepper, boiled in the water, will remove it, thoneh 
the sorest way is to take out the head of the cask, 
that it may tie shaved; then burn it a litile, and 
scald it for use; if this eaniint be conveniently done, 
get some lime-stone, put about tliree pounds into 
a barrel (and in ssime pro^iortion fur larger or 
smaller vessels), put to it about six gallons of cold 
watei, bung it up, shake it about for some time, 
and afterwards scald it well. Or, in lieu of lime, 
match it well and scald it. Then the smell will be 
entirely removed. If the casks be nev , dig boles 
in the earth, and lay them in,*to about half their 
depth, with their bung-holes downwards, for a 
week. Alter which scald them well, and they will 
be ready for use. 

Another. — ^The process of charring fails only in 
the fire not being able to penetrate into the chasms 
or chinks of the cask, into which the coopers (to 
mend bad work) often insert strips of" paper, or 
other substance, to make it water-tight, which in 
time become rotten and oilTensive; in order to re* 
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tutdf this, pc^ into aoask eontaining a auntifTof 
wiiter (say ftbout 8 gallons in a honhead) l-Uith of 
its wciglit of sulphurie acid (oil 4^ vitriol), ind let 
*iiift be shaken for some time; this b to be poured 
«ot, the cask well irashcd, aiid then rinsed with a 
ihw eallons of lime-water. It is needless to say, 
that It ought likewise to be washed out. 

Sulnliur mixed with a little nitve, burnt in a 
doseo vessel, and then the subsequent process of 
lime-water, &o. would do, and perhaps as well.* 

The theoiy is, that sulphuric acid has the pro- 
perty, when used alone, of charring wood, and 
when diluted, has sufficient strength to destroy 
must. See. wiih the additional advantage of entering 
into every crevtee. The lime in solution seizes 
any particle of acid which the first washing mi|;lit 
leave, and converts it into an insoluble indFensive 
neutral salt, such as, if left in the cask, would not 
in the least injure the most delicate liquor. 
Lonilon coopert* mode of wtvetsternnff ctukt. 

It is their system to l»ke out the head, place 
the cask over h brisk fire, and char the inside com- 
pletely. • The head is then put in again, and the 
cask, before used, is filled two or three times with 
hot liquor, bunged down and well shaken, before it 
is used again. 

Method ofteatomng new cotJbtr. 

Put the staves just cut and shaped, before they 
are worked into vessels, loose in a copper of cold 
water, and let them heat gradually so that they 
must be well boiled, and in boiling take out a hanct> 
bowl of water at a time, putting in fresh till ah the 
redness is out of the liquor, and it becomes dear 
from a scum of filth that will arise from the sap so 
boiled out; also take care to turn the staves upside 
down, that all their parts may equally have the be- 
nefit of the hot water. Observe also that in a dry, 
sultry summer, the sap is more atron|;ly retained 
in the wood, than in a cool and moist one, and 
therefore must have the more boiling. Then, when 
the vessel is made, scald it twice with water and 
salt boiled together, and it may be readily filled 
with strong beer witlioat fearing any twang from 
the wood. 

To keep empty veueto tweet. 

An eminent London brewer is so coriousin this 
respect, that he makes use of a wooden bong, which, 
w soon as he has put into the vessel with some 
)rown paper, he directly covers over with some 
wood ashes mixed with water, and pots it all about 
ihe same, with as much care as if the cask had been 
full of strong beer, though it is done only tb keep 
ilie grounds sweet while they are so. And thus a 
res6el may be preserved in sound order for nearly 
•lalf a year. 

FermeniaAon by variouo meam, 
' As ^east is nothing more than fixed air eombln- 
.h1 with mncilaL-e thrown to the top during fer- 
nentatinn, and V\e use of yeast consists merely in 
Jiffusing by its means fixed air through the mix- 
ture to be fermente<t; so whatever contains fixed 
air which ca*\ be communicated through the ihms, 
will cause good fermentation, whetlusr it be in 
Irewing or oread making. Thus chemists have 
impi'egnated infusions with gas by an ai>paratus, 
and produced good. Beer, and a bottle, containing 
calcareous matter and otl of vitriol, immersed in 
the fluid, has caused effectual fermentation, and 
produced all its results. 

t^rtt aubatitiUe for yecut.-^Mvi. two quarts of 
water with wheat flour, to tlie consistence of thick 
gruel, boil it gently for naif an hour, and when ai 
most cold, stir into it half a pound of sugar and 
four spoonsful of good yeast. Put the whole into 
a large jug, or earthen vessel with a narrow top, 
and place it before the fire, so that it may by a mo- 
derate heat ferment The iermentatipn will throw 



up a thin liqvor, whieh ponr off and throw awmyi 
keep the remainder for iise (in a cool place) in 4 
bottle, or itig tied over. The same quantity of 
this^ as of common yeast, will suflice to bake or 
brew w'lth. Four spoonsful of this yeast will make 
a fresh quantity as before, and the stock may be al" 
ways kept up by fermenting the new with the re* 
mmmler of the former quantity. 

Seeond mUnUtute, — Take six quarts of soft w*- 
ter and two handsful of wheaten meal or barleyt 
stir the latter in the water before the mixture U 
placed over the fire, where it must boil titf two* 
tliirds are evM^orated. When this decoction be- 
comes eooi incorporate with it, by mc^ans of a 
whisk, tw' drachms of salt of tarUr, and 1 drachm 
of cream of tartar, previously mixed. The whole 
should be ke|>t in a warm place. Thus a \vxj 
strong yeast tor brewing, distilling, and baking, 
may be obtained. For in^ last menlmued purpose^ 
however, it ought to be diluted with pnre water^ 
and passed through a sieve, before it is kneaded 
with the doug^, in order to deprive it of its alkdf- 
line taste. 

In countries where yeast is scarce, it is a com- 
mon practice to twist hazel twigs so as to be full of 
chinks, anil then to steep them in ale-yeast during 
fermentation. The twigs are then hung up to dry, 
and at the next brewing' they are put into Uie wort 
instead of yeast. In Italy the chips are freciuentlj 
put into turbid wine, for the pui-pose of clearing it« 
this is ^fcted in about twenty* tour hours. 

Third 9tib9tUute — ^I'ake one pound of fine flour, 
make it the thickness of gruel with boiling water, 
add to it half a pound of raw su^ar. Mix them 
well toget^r rut three spoonsiul of well purifi- 
ed yeast into a laige vessel, upon which put the 
above ingredients: they will soon ferment violent- 
ly. Collect the yeasl off the top and put it into a 
brown small-neek pot, and cover it up Irom the air, 
keep it in a dry and warmish place; when used in 
pait, replace with flour made into a thin paste, and 
sugar in the former proportions: the above will be 
fit for use in five months, and no yeast is necessary 
except the first time. 

Fourth tuboUtute. — Boil flour and water to tii« 
consistence of treacle, and when the mixture is cold 
saturate it with fixed air. Pour the mixture, thus 
saturated, into one cr more large bottles or naii*ow 
mouthed jars; cover it over loosely with papier, 
and upon that lay a slate or board with a we>ght to 
keep it steady. Place the vessel in a situation 
where the thermometer will stand from 70 deg. to 
80 deg. and stir up the mixture two or three times 
in the.c lurse of t\ hours. In about two days, such 
a degree of fermentation will have taken place, as 
to give the mixture the appearance of yeasL With 
the yeast in this state, and beiure it has acquired a 
thoKMighly vinous smell, mix the quantity of flour 
intended tor bread, in the pitijiortiou of six pounds 
of flour to a quait of the yeasl, and a suflicient por^ 
tion of warm water. ILuead them well together in 
a proper vessel, and covering it with a cloth, let 
the dough stand for twelfe houi*s, or till it appears 
to be Sttflleiently tefmeuted in the fnremeiaioo- 
ed degree of warmin. It is then to be formed 
into loaves and baked. The yeast would be mure 
perfect if a decoction of malt were used instead of 
simple water. 

J'ifih otthatihtte.'-'A decoction of malt alon^ 
without aiiy addition, will produce a v#>ast proper 
enough for the purpose of brewing. This disco- 
very was made by Joseph Seuyor, and he received 
for it a reward ol 2UL from the Society for Promot- 
ing Arts, Manufactures, and (Commerce. The 
process is as follows: Procure three eaithen or 
wooden vessels of different sizes anJ apertures, 
one capable of holding two quarts, the otlier throe 
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or four, and the third five or six: boil a quarter of 
R peek of iialt for about eight or ten minutes m 3 
pints of water; and when a q ^artis poured on* from 
the ^^ins, let it stand, in t£e first or smaller ves- 
•el, in a cool place till not ouite cold, bul retaining 
that degree of heat which the brewers usually fiiiu 
to he proper when they begin to work their liquor. 
Then remove tlie vessel into some %»arm situation 
near a fire, where the thermometer stands between 
70 and SOdeg. Fahrenheit, and there let it remain 
till the fermentation begins, which will be plainly 
perceived within SO hours; add th6n two quarts 
more of a like decoction of malt, when cool as the 
first was, and mix the whple in the second or larger 
vessel, and stir it well in, which must be repeated 
in the usual way, as it rises in a comn m vat: then 
idd a still greater quantity of the same decoction, 
to be worked in the largest vessel, which will pro* 
dufce yeast enough for a brewing of 40 gallons. 

Sixtk tttbetituie.'^Binl one pound of good flour, 
a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a little 
salt, in two gallons of water for one ho\ir; when 
milk- warm, bottle it and cork it close: it will be 
fit for use in twenty-four hours. Que pint of this 
will make 18 lbs. of bread. 

Seventh substitute. — ^To a pound of mashed po- 
tatoes (natfwly ones are best) add two ounces of 
brown sugar, and two stMonsful of common yeast; 
the potatoes first to be pulped through a cullender, 
and mixed' with warm water to a proper consist- 
ence. Thus a pound of potatoes will mulwe a quart 
of good yeast. Keep it moderately warm while 
fermenting. 

Eighth nihftittUe, — ^Infuse malt, and boil it as 
for beer; in the mean time, soak isinglass, sepa- 
rated to fibres, in small beer. Proportion the 
qittuitiiy of each, 1 ounce of isinglass lo two quarts 
of beer. This would suffice for a hogshead of 
boiling vort, and the proportion may be diminish- 
ed or increased aoeordingly. After soaking five 
minufos, set the beer and isrnglass on the fire, 
stirring till it nearly boils. Then turn it into a 
<tish that will allow beating^ it up with a syllabub 
wh'sk, to the consistence ol yeast, and when al- 
most cold, put it to the wort 

^Yitah stf^artitile.— -Make a wort of the consist- 
ence of water gruel, with either rye <m* malt, ground 
verv fine; put S gadluns of it into a vessel capable 
of tiukiin^ a few gallons more; dissolve 1 pound 
of leaven m a small portion of the wort, anil add it 
to the remainder with S^ pounds of fine ]^raund 
malt; mix the whole by agitation for some minutes, 
and in half an hour add two larsc spoonsful of 
good yeast; iiieori>orate it tborouglily witli the mass, 
cover it close and let it remain undisturbed for forty 
vight hours in a moderate temperature; at the end 
of that period it will be found to be wholly con- 
verted into good yeasU' It is requisite Uiat the 
rye and malt should be fine, and the leaven com- 
pletely dissolved before being put to the remaining 
wort, which, previous to the yeast being added, 
should be at about 100 deg. Fahrenheit — / runs' 
actions of the Economical Societif of Petei-sburg 
To presei've yeast. 

Common ale yeast may be' kept fresh and fit for 
nae several months by the following method: Put 
a quairtity of it into a elose canvass bag, and gen ly 
squHeze out the moisture in a screw-uress ti. . the 
remaining matter be as firm and stiff as clay. In 
this state it may ue close packed up in a tigiit cask 
for securing it from the air; and will keep frttsli, 
sound, and fit for use, for a long time. Ttiis is a se- 
9ret that might be of great use to the biewers and 
distillers, wno, though diey employ very lMii|{e«|uan- 
lities of yeast, seem to know no method of pioserv- 
Jig it or raising nurseries of it; for wiuit ul which 
Jiey sustain a veij considei*able loss; whereas tiie 



brewers in Flanden make a very mat acKaiitage 
of supplying the malt distillers of HoUand with 
veast, which is ren<lered lastinp^and fit for csiriage 
by this easy exnedient 

jinother metMd. — Stir a ^j^antity of yeast and 
work it well with a whisk, till it seems liquid 
and thin. Then get a larg*? woo<len dish or tub. 
clean and dr}*, and with a soft brush lay a tbin layei 
of yeasi thereon, turning the mouth <loa nwanl",, • 
to preverit its getting dust, but so that the air mxw 
come to it to dry it When that coat or crust it 
sufiiclently dried, lay on another, which serve in 
the same manner, and continue putting on others 
as they dry, till two or thi*ee inches thick, which 
will be useful on many occasions. But be sure 
the yeast in the vessel be drv before more lie laic* 
on. When wanted foi use, cut a piece out, lay i 
in warm water, stir it together, and it will be fit 
for use. If for brewing, take a handful of birch 
tied tog[ether, dip it into the yeast, and huag it to 
dry, takmg care to keep it free from dust \Vnen 
the beer is fit to set to work, throw in one of Uiese 
and it will work as well as fresh yeast Whip it 
about in the wort and then let it lie. When tlic 
beer works well take out the broom, dry it again, 
and it will do for the next brewing. 
Tn restore bad yeast. 

Mix with it a little fiower, sugar, salt, brandy, 
and l)«er, and these will confer on it the qualities 
of good yeast Good yeast may alsfi be rnade by 
adding the same mixture to the grounds of ale. 
7'o make purl bitters. 

Take of Roman wormwood two dozen pounds, 
gentian root six p unds, calamus aromaticus (or the 
sweet fiag root) two pounds, snake roo^ one pound, 
horse radish one bunch, orange peel dried * and 
juniper berries, each two pounds, seeds or kernels 
of S'^ville oranges cleaned and dried two pourids. 
Cut these, and bruise them, and put them into a 
dean butt, and start some mild brown or [lale beer 
upon them, so as to fill up the vessel, about the be- 
ginning of November, wnich let stand tilt the next 
season. If a pound or two of galanga ixKit is added 
to it, the composition will be better. 

Cautions m the use of foreign ingi^edientt. 

lu general, the beer should be racked off first, 
because the sediments and lees will not accord Mith 
tlie foreign substances. — Salt and alum in too large 
quantities induce staleness. The powder of sofi 
stoue, unburnt, should be avoided; too many whites 
of e^gs aie apt to make the beer ropy. The intro* 
duction of coccidus indicus confers a pernicious 
strength or headiness, which gratifies cfrutikaida, 
bul destroys tlie nervous system, and produces pal* 
sies aiKl premature old age. It has oeen well re- 
marked, that the brewer that uses this slow, but 
certain poison, as a substitute for a due quantity of 
mait, ought to be boiled ia his own copper. 

Bitters are in like manner peniicious in man r 
states of the stonuich. W hen oyster sliells ai e used, 
the bung alhouhl be left out to avoid bursticig. 
Use of sugar in brevnng. 

Families brewing tfieir own malt liquor may use 
thirty-two pounds of brown sugar with two bushels 
of malt, which will produce 50 gallons jf ale, at 
good in every respect as if made from six bushels 
of malt, effecting a saving of 3U. ^d. The sugar 
is mix*^ with tlie wort as it runs from the mash- 
tub. 

To close casks -without bwigs. 

Some persons cover tlie bung-hole simply with 
brown paper, fastened at the sides, and covervd 
with clay: others have found a single piece of biad<> 
der, well fixed at the edges, a cOiUplece anu elHca> 
cious substitute for oun^s. These methods at leaw 
prevent the bursting of tlie cask from chan^eii 'm 
air. 
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To bottle pofHer^ afe, &c, 

III the first place, the bottles should be clean, 
sweet, and diy, the corks sound and good, an<l the 
potter or :Je fine. , When llie. hotlles are fillefl, if 
lor iiome consumption, they should not be corked 
fill the day following; ami' if for exportation to a 
li()l climHle, they must stand three days or more: 
if the liquor is new, it should be well corke<l 
and wire<l; but for a private family they may do 
without M irin^, only they should be well packed 
in sawdi.st, and stand upright. Hut if some ripe 
are wantc<l, keep a few pa\ed on their sides, so 
that the lij|Uor nwy touch the corks — and this will 
•ooii ripen, and make it fit for drinking. 

To ripen porter and ale, ifjlai uohen bottled. 

When about to fill the bottles, put into each of 
them a tea-spoonful cf raw brown sugjar^— or two 
tea-spoonsful of rice wheat— or six raisins. 
^ To remove tartnett. 

Put a tea-spoonful of carbonate of soda into a 
quart of lart beer, and it will be pleasant and whole- 



Ij Or, leave the vent-holes open a month; then stop 
and about a month before tapping, drawofTa Iftde, 
9nd mi* it with 1 or 2 lbs. of new hops, whlcli 
"^mviiig poured into the cask, it is again doaely nop* 
ped. 

Or, salt may be used with the hopn, as it idwayf 
gives beer the flavour of age. . 

To keep hofts for future lue. 

Hops lose all their nne flavour by exposure to tlie 
air atid damp. They sho ild be kept in a dry close 
place, and lightly packed. 



To bottle malt Uqtior. 

It should be ripe, and not too young. Cork loose 
at first, and afterwards firm. For a day or two, 
keeti the b ttles in cold water, or in a cold place; 
ortnrow some cold water over them. Steep the 
corks ill scalding water, to make them more eUs- 
tie. Lay the bottles on their sides. When it is 
desired that the liquor should ripen soon, keep the 
bottles in a warmer place. October beer should 
not be bottled till Midsummer; nor March beer 
till Cnristmas. If the ale is flat, or stale, put 3 
horse-beai>s, or 3 raisins into each bottle, and to 
prevent the bottles bursting, make a hole in the 
middle of the eork with an awl; or put into each 
bottle, one or two peppier corns. If it is desired 
to ripen it quick, boil some coarse sugar in water, 
and when cold, ferment it with yeast Then put 
S or4 spoonsful of it, with two cloves, and if kept 
in a warm place, it will be ripe the next day. 
When the ale is sour, put into it a little syrup of 
eapillaire, and ferment it with yeast; when settled, 
bottle it, and put a clove or two with a small luq^p 
of sugar into each bottle. It is also useful to put 3 
or 3 pieces of chalk, or some powdered chalk, into 
the barrel before bottling. 

To bottle table beer. 

As soon as a cask of table beer is received into 
the house, it is drawn off into quart ttone bottles, 
with a lump of white su^ar in each, and securely 
corkod. In three days it becomes brisk, is equal 
in strength to table ale, remarkably pleasant, very 
wholesome, and will keep many months. 
To render bottled beer %ipe. 

The following method is employed in Paris, by 
tome venders ofbottled beer, to render it what they 
term ripe. — It is merely by adding to each bottle 
$ or 4 drops of yeast, and a lump of sugar, of the 
size of a large nutmeg. In the course of twentj^- 
foiir hours, by this addition, stale or flat beer is 
rendered most agreeably brisk. In conset^uence 
(tf the fermentative process that takes place in it, a 
Mnall deposit follows, and on this account the bot- 
tles shou'd be kept in an erect position. By this 
means white wine may likewise be rendered brisk. 
To manage ale in the cellar. 

In general, nothing is more necessary than to 
keep it well sto[)ped in a cool cellar, looking oc- 
casionally to see that there is no leakage, and to 
open the vent-holes, if any oozings appear between 
the staves of the stacks: but connoisseurs in malt 
liquor may adopt some of the following means; 
leave the cock-liole of an upright cask, or the vent- 
hole of an horizontal one, open for 2 or 3 months; 
then rack otf into another casitc with 1 or *2 pounds 
of new hups, and closely bung and stop sown. 



TO MAKE CIDER, 

After the ap]>les are eathered from toe trees, 
they are groiirul into what is called pommage^ 
ei'.her by means of a common pressing stone, with 
a circular tj'ough, or by a cider mill, which is either 
driven by the hand, or by horse power. When the 
pulp is thus reduced to a great degv-ee of fineness. 
It is conveyed to the cider press, where it is formed 
by pressure into a kind of cake, which is ealled 
the cheese. 

This is effected by placing clear sweet straw, or 
hair cloths, between the layers of pommage, till 
there is a |)ile of ten or twelve layers. This pile 
is then subjected to different degrees t>f pressure in ' 
succession, till all the mfi«f, or ^«ce, is squeezed 
from the pommage. This juice, after beings strained 
in a coarse hair-sieve, is then pat either into «pen 
vats or close casks, and the prassed pulp is either 
thrown away, or made to yield a weak luiuor eali-> 
ed V ashings. v 

After the liquor has nndereone the proper fier- 
mentation in these dose vessels, which may be best ' 
effected in a temperature of from forty to sixty de^ 
^vees of Fahrenheit, and which may be known by 
Its appearing tolerstbly elear, and having a vinous 
sharpness upon the tongue, any farther fei'men*a* ' 
tion must be stopped by racking off the pure port 
into open vessels, exposed for a day or two ui a ' 
cool situation. After this the liquor must again be 
put into casks, and kept in aeool plaoe during win« 
ter. The proper time for racking may always b« 
known by the brightness of the liquor, the discharge 
of the fixed air, and the appearance of a thiek orvat 
formed of fragments of the reduced pulp. The ii* 
quor should always be racked olf anew« as ofV<>n as 
a hissing noise is heard, or as it extinguishes a cau- 
dle held to the bung-hole. 

When a favourable vinous fermentation has been 
obtained, nothing more is required than to fiU up 
the vessels every two or three weeks, to supply the 
waste by fermentation. On the beginning 6t March, 
the liquor will be bright and pure, and lit for final 
racking, which should be done in fair weather. 
When the bottles are filled, they should be set by 
uncorked till mornifig, when the corks must he 
driven in tightly, secured by wire or twine ««td 
melted rosin, or hny similar substance. 
fo maice Devonshire cider. 

Prefer the bitter sweet apples, mixed With mild 
sour, in the pi*oportionofone-tiiird. Gather thera 
when ripe, and lay them in heaps in the orchaixl. 
Then take them to the crushing engine, made oi 
iron rollers at top and of stone beneaUi; uCier pasa* 
ing through wMch, they are received into large 
tubs or cives, and are then called pommage. 3^ j 
ai'e afterwai'ds laid on the vat in "Iternate la} ers of 
the pommage and clean strawy called reeds' They 
are then pressed, the juice running through a hair 
sieve. After thelMder is pressed out^ it'is put into 
hogsheads, whe^re it remains foi^ two or thi-ee day s 
previously to fermenting. To stop Uie fermenta- 
tion, it is dra^n off into a clean vessel; but if Hie 
fermentation be very strong, two or tlu'ee cans of 
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et(ler ai e put into a clean vessel, and a roatcta of 
brtiaAii^ne burnt in it: it is then agitated J>y which 
the ieiinentatioii of that quantity Is oomuletely 
9U>p|>ed. The vessel is then neaiiy filled, tfie fer- 
mentation of the vhole is checked, and the cider 
becomes fine: but if, on the first operation, thetcr- 
mentation is not checked, it is repeated till it is 
so, and continued from time to time till the cider 
is in a quiet state for drinking. 

Some persons, ii.stead ot deadening a . small 
quantity with a match, as above directed, put from 
one to two pints of an article called ttum (bouglit 
of the wine coopers) into each hogshead: but the 
system of racking as often as the fermentation ap- 
pears» is generally preferred by the cider roanufac- 
tnrers of i>t:vonshire. 

About six sacks, or twenty-four bushels of ap« 
pies, are used foi a hogshead of sixty-three gfu- 
loo«» During the process, if the weather is warm, 
it wUl be necessary to carry it on in the shade, in 
the open air, and by every means keep it as cool 
aa possible. 

In nine months it will be in condition for bot- 
tling or drinking; if it continues thick, use some 
isioglass fining, and if at any time it ferments and 
ihiteatens aeWhty, the cure is to rack it and leave 
ibe head and sediment. 

Scotch tnethod. 

The apples ai'e reduced to mucilage, by beating 
Ihem in a stone trough (one of those used at 
pump? tor waterinjc horses] with pieces of ash- 
pnka, used in the manner that potatoes are mashed. 
The press consists of a strong box, three feet 
aqnare, and twenty inches deep, ^icrforated on 
each aide with smidl auser or giroblet holes. It 
is placed on a frame cm wood, projecting three 
inches beyond the liase of the box. A groove is 
cut in this projection one inch and a half wide, and 
9ne inch deep, to convey the juice when ^>i\iS8ed 
out of the box into a receiving pail. This' opera- 
tion is performed in the following manner. The 
box is filled alternately with strata of fresh straw 
and iiuishe<l fruit, in the proportion of one inch of 
•tmw to two inches of mucilage: these are pik d up 
a foot higher than the top of the box; and care is 
taken in fMcking the box itself, to keep the fruit 
and straw about one inch from the sides of the 
box, which allows the juice to escape freely. A 
considei-able quantity of the liquor will run off 
without any pressure. This must be applied gra- 
dually at first, and increased regularly towards the 
eonelosion. A box of the above dimeAsions wHl 
require ahout two tons weight to render the resi- \ 
duum completely free from juice. 

[The residuum is excellent food for pigs, and 
peculiarly acceptable to them.l ! 

Th*e necessary pressure is ontained very easily, 
and in a powerful manner, by the compound lever 
pressing upon a lid or sink made of wood about '. 
two inches thick, and rendered sufficiently strong 
by two cross-bars. It is made to fit the opening 
of the box exactly; and as the levers force the lid 
down, they are occasionally slacked or taken off, 
and blocks of wood are placed on the top of the 
lid, to permit the levers to act, even after the lid 
has entered the box itself. Additional blocks are 
repeated, until the whole iuice Is extracted. The 
pi^ssare may be increased more or less, by adding 
3r diminishing the weight suspended at the extre- 
mity cf the lever. 

The liquor thus obtained is allowed to stand on- 
disturbed twelve hours, in open vessels, to deposit 
sediment. The pure juice is then put into clean 
caifks, a.)d placed in a proper situation.to ferment, 
the temperature being fron) fifty-five to sixty d r- 
grees. The fermentation will commence sooner 
Mr later, depending chiefly on the temperature of 



the apartment whfcre the liquor is kept; in moaf. 
cases, during the first three or four days; bo| 
somet'mes it will require more than a week to be- 
gin this process. If the fcrmenUlion begins early 
and proceeds rayidly, the iquor must be racked 
off, and put into tresh casks in tWo or thi«e daysj 
but if this does not take place at an early period, 
and proceeds slowly, five or six <lays may elaps« 
before it is rabked. In general, it is necessary to 
rack tke liquor at least twice. If,notwith8tanding, . 
the feiinentation continues briskly, the racking 
must be repeated; otherwise the vinous fermenta- 
tion, by proceeding too far, may terminate in 
acetous fermenUition, when vinegar would be tbs 
result. 

In racking off the Irquor it is necessary to keep 
it free of sediment, and the icum or yeas* produced 
by the fermentation. A supply of spai*e liquor 
must be reserved to fill up the barrels occasionally, 
while the fermentation«ontinues. As soon as tliis 
ceases, the barrels should be bunged up closely, 
and the bungs covered with rosin, to prevent the 
admission of air. If the cider is weak, it should 
remain in the cask about nine months; if strong, 
twelve or eigliteen months is necessary before it . 
should be bottled.^/bmi0r> Mag. foL IX. 
To manage cider andpen^y. 

To fine and improve the flavour of one ho^ 
head, take a gallon of good French brandy, with 
half an ounce of cochineal, one pound of alum, and 
three pounds of sugai^-candy; bruise them all well 
in a mortar, and infuse them in the brandy for a 
day or two; then mix tne whole with the ciiler, and 
stop it close for five or six luontlis. After which| 
if fine, bottle it oiC 

Cider or perrv, when bottled in hot weather, 
should be lett a r«ay or two uncorked, that ii may 
get flat; bat if too nat in the cask, and soon wanted 
for use, put into each bottle a small lump or two 
of 8agar*candy, four or five raisins of the sun, or a 
small piece of raw beef; any of which will much 
improve the liouor, and make it brisker. 

Cider shoulu be well coiiced and waxed, and 
packed upright in a cool place. A few bottles 
may always Se kept in a warmer place to ripea 
and be ready for use. 

To make cheap dder from rattiiu. 

Take fouiteen pounds of raisins With the stalks; 
wash them out in four or five waters, till the water 
remains clear; then put them into a clean cask 
with the head out, and put six gallons of good wa- 
ter upon them; afW which cover it well Up, and 
let it stand ten davs. Then rack it off into another 
clean cask, which has a brass cock in it, and in 
four or five days time it will be fit for bottling. 
When it has been in the bottles seven or ei^ht 
days, it will be fit for use. A little colouring 
should be added when putting into the cask the 
second time. The raisins may afterwards be used 
for vinegar. 

To make perry. 

Perry is made after the same manner as cider, 
only from peara, which must be quite dry. The 
best peara tor this purpose are such as ai*e least fit 
for eating, and the redder they are the better. 
Obiervationa on ciiler. 

From the great diversitjr of soil and climate in 
the United States of America, and the almost end- 
less variety of its apples, it follows that much di- 
versity of^ taste and flavour will necessarily be 
found in the cider that is made ftom them. 

To make eoo'l cider the following general, but 
importmU rules should be attended to. They de- 
mand a little more troub««, than the ordinary mode 
of collecting and mashing apples of all sorts, rot* 
ten and sound, sweet and sour, dirty and clean, 
from tlie tree and the soil, and the rest of the slor 
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mif proeett muiil^ emplofed; but in return thej | 
^roduee rou a wnolesome, high flavoured, sound ' 
and iMlatable liquor, that atwayt eomnuvula an 
adeqiiate frice, insteaft of a solution of ** villainous 
eonipouiMis,'' in a poisonous an*l acid wash, that 
no man in his senMss will drii>k. The finest eiiler 
I ever Usted, was made of an equal portion of ri/fte, 
muml^ pippin and erah apples, pat^ cored^ and 
pressed, &o. with (he utnaost nioctj. It was equal 
in flavour to any champagne that ever was made. 
GiitiofiU ndenfir making dder, 
\, Always ishoose perfectly ri|)eand sound fniit 
«. Piclt the ap)>leB by hand. An active boy, 
with a bug slung over his shoulders, will sooif clear 
~ a tree. Apples that have lain any time on the soil, 
contract an eaithy taste, which wixi always be 
found in the cider. 

S. After noeating^ and before being ground, 
vipe them tlrv, and if any aj*e found bruised or 
rotten, put them in a heap by themselves, for an 
inferior cider to make vinegar. 

4. Always use hair cloths, instead of straw, to 
place between the layers of iwmmage. The straw 
when heated, gives a disagreeable taatc to the 
eider. 

5. As the cider runs from the press, let it pass 
through a hair sieve into a large open vessel, that 
will hold as much juice as can be expressed in one 
day. In a day, or sometimes less, the pumice will 
rise to the top, and in a short time sfpow very 
thick: when little white bubbles break through It, 
draw off the liquor by a spigot, placed about tliree 
inches from the bottom, so that the lees may be 
left quietly behind. 

6. Tlie cider must be drawn off into very clean 
sweet casks, and closely watched. The moment 
the white bubbles before mentioned are perceived 
rising at the bung-hole, rack it again. When the 
fermentation is completely at an end, fill up the 
cask with cider, in all re^iieets like that already 
eonUined in it, and hung it up tight; previous to 
^grhich a tumbler of rmeet oii may be poured into 

the bung-ht.Se. 

Sound, well mad<^ cider, that hat been produced 
u described, and wittiout any forei]^ mixtures 
sxcepting always that of good cogniac brandy, 
[which added to il In the propoitioa of one gallon 



to thirty, greatly improvet It] is a pleasant, eool- 
ing and useful^^evenige. While on the contrary, 
the acid and nasty wash that has itassed tlirough 
leaden pi]»es, ana been otherwise carelesaly and 
unskilfullv made, is a perfect poison, pioducing 
colic, and not unfrequently, insurable obstruo- 
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TO MAKB PUNCH. 

For a galloQ of punch take six fresh SicHif W 
mona— rub the outsides of them well over with 
lumps of fknihle refined loaf sugar, until ihey be» 
come quite yellow; throw the lumns into the bowl; 
roil your lemo >s well on a clean plate or uible, cut 
ihem in half and squeeze them with a proper ii>> 
strument over the sugar; bruise the sugar, and con- 
tinue to add fresli portions of it, mixing the lemon 
pftlp and juice well with it-^nmch of the goodness 
of the punch. will de|iend upon this. The quantity 
of sugar to be added, should be great enough to 
render the mixture withofU vnUer pleasant to the 
{mlate even of a chikL When this is obtained, add 
gradually a small quantity of hot water, ju&t enough 
to render the sirup thin enough to pass ihrough 
the strainer — mix all well together, strain it, |nd 
try if there be sugar enougli: if at all wur a^dd 
more. When cold ^ut in a little cold water, and 
equal quantities of tlie best cogniac brandy and old 
Jamaica rum, testing Its strengtli bv tliat infalltble 
guide the palate. A glass of calf's foot jelly a^'ded 
to the sirup when warm, will not injure ita quali- 
ties. 

The great secret of making good |wnch may be 
given in a few words: a great anal of frash lemon 
juici'— ^ore than enough of good sugni^-a fair 
proiiortion of brandy and rum, ai|d very little 
water. 

To make nectar. 

Put half a pound of loaf sugar into a large porce- 
lain jug; add one pint of cold wateh; bruise and stir 
the sugar till it is completely dissolved; (lourover it 
half ) bottle of hock and one bottle of roadeim— ^ 
mix them well together, and grate in half a noft- 
meg, with a drop or two of the essence of lemons- 
set the jug in a bucket of ice for oike hour. 



TO MAKE BRITISH ^V^NES. 

The different processes in wine making, range 
themselves under the following heatls: 

Gatiiering the fruit, picking the fruit, bruising 
the Ci'uit, and vatting the fruit. 

Vinous fermentation, flavouring the wine, draw- 
ttiR the niuH, pressing the husk, casking the must. 

Si>iiituous fermentation, racking the wine,finhig 
die wine, bottling and corkinj^ the wine. 
Gat/itring the fndt. 

Fruit of every soil, says \ir C'amcll, in his ex- 
cellent treatise on wine making, ^ould be «ither- 
ed in fine weavher; those of the beiry kind often 
appear ri})e to the eye before they are really su, 
therefura it is retpiisite *' taste tlicro several times 
in ortier to ascertHin that they are arrived at the 
crisis of maturity. If the fiuil be not ripe, Uie wine 
will be harsh and lianl, unpleasant to the palate. 



and more so the stomach; it wtll also require moK 
spirit and saccharine, and take a longer time to he 
fit for the tablH. If the fruit be too ripe, the wine 
from it will be faint, low, and vapid; it will not be 
strong and generous; it will also require moi'e 
trouble, additional spiriL and expense. 
Picking, 

Detach the unriiie and bad berries: the reaiL.ty 
when the wine is ui-ank, will be greatly superior 
in richness. Pick stalks frum grapes, cuirantii, and 
gooseberries, previously to their being placed iu 
the vaL 

Bnmdng. 

The quantity of fruit for making a vintage of do- 
mestic v«^ine, is not so large but it may be bruised 
in a tub, and from thence removed into the vat, o* 
it vhe quantity* be very small, it may be bruised i» 
tlie vat. While die fruit is picking by one pei-son 
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«MMtier may onitse it, and as it is bruised, remore 
4 into the vat. When Mala^ or Smyrna raisins 
«re used, they are to bj put into the vat with the 
water, to soak, and the t 'lowing day tatcen out and 
timiaed, then returi^d into the vat again. 
VfitHnff. 

The first thing to be done is t) place the guard 
apiinst the tap-l.ole, to prevent the busies escaiiing 
■t the time the must or extract is drawn off. When 
all the truit is in the vat ihe water should be added, 
aod the contents stirred with the vat-staft', and left 
to macerate until the next day, when sugar, tartar, 
ke. diluted with soraeof the liquor, is to be put in* 
to, the vat, and the whole again stirred up. The 
place- where the vat is situated should have a fi-ee 
etrealation of air, and a temperature of not less than 
58 degrees. If the vinous fermentation do not take 
place in a*reasonable time, the contents must be 
often stirred, and the place made warmer. 
Finmis fermentation. 

The time of a vinous fermentation commencing 
•a always uncertain ( it depends much on the qual- 
ity and (fuantity of the contents of the vat, on its 
local situation, on the season or woather, and most 
MUtieuiarly on the greenness or ri|>4»ness of the 
n'uit. To produce a medium vinous fermentation, 
the vats and contents ought to be placed in a tem- 
perature from 60 to 70 degrees. And if this is 
Eound not to produce fermentation in a short time, 
the tera(>erature of the place must be made warm- 
er, and the vat often slin*ed with the vat-stalf. 

The commencement of the vinous fermentation 
maybe known by plungingthe thermometer into tite 
middle of the vat, for a minute, and when taken 
omt, if a fermentation has commenced, the tempe- 
ratufie of the contents will be higher than at the 
p!ace where the vats are situated. Wlien the vi- 
nous fermentation begins, it is very conspicuous, 
and may be known by its taste, smell, apiiearaiice, 
and effects. The contents will first gently rise, 
and swell with a sliglit movement and a little hiss- 
ing. A eonsiderabfe motion will take place, and 
the contents will increase in heat and bulk, while 
a ouantity of air escapes. 

it is impossible to ^ay down an exact time for a 
vinous fermentation; but for eighteen gallons, two 
or three days are generally sufHcient for. white 
wines; and red wines require a day or two more. 
Flawnaiiig the -wine, 

W hen the vinous fermentation is about half over, 
tlie flavouring ingredients are to be put into the vat 
and well stirred into the contents. If almonds form 
a component part, they are first to be beaten to a 
oaste and mixed with a pint or two of the must. 
Nutmegs^ cinnamon, ginger, seeds, kc. should, be- 
fore they are put into Uie vat, be reduced to pow- 
dbr, aad mixed with sosie of the mutt. 
Drawing the mu$t* 

Wlien the must in the vat gives, by tasting, a 
drtrong vinous pungency, that is the period to utop 
the remaiining slight fermentation by drawing oft* 
Ihe must, in order to have strong and generous 
wine. 

A cock, or spieket and faucet is to be put into 
the tap-hole of the vat, and tlie must drawn off and 
pnt into c^>en vessels, there to remain till the pres- 
sing is finished. 

Prewing the husk. 

As soon as all the must is drawn off firom the 
vat, the husks are to be nut into hair-bags, and the 
moutn of the bag is to be well fastened, then put 
into the press, and the whole pressed without de- 
lay. The must that is pressed out is to be mixed 
with the must that was drawn off from the vat. 
Many ways may be contrived for pressing a sntall 
Tutage, for tlio:»e (lersons who cannot afford to 
forehaae a pro««er wine-press; but several wines do 



not require pressing: and may be strained through 
a sweet, clean, canvass bag, iLade with a pomccd 
end, downwards. 

Casking the mtist. 
Each cask is to be fili*»^ within about an inch ol 
the bung-hule, which should be covered over light- 
ly with a flat piece of wood. The r/^ict now is 
perfectly cool and calm, and wdl remain in this 
state until the spirituous fermentation commences. 
Spmtwm» fermerUaium, 
The spirituous fermentation is essentially neces- 
sary to the clarification, goodness, and pei-fectioK 
; of the wine. If the vinous fermentation has beeik 
' well conducted, and the wine cellar be not too colrV, 
I a spirituous fermentation Mill coromr^nce in a lew 
days, and abate in six or twelve days, the time de« 
j pending on circumstances, and on the <}uality and 
quantity of the wine. The brandy or spirit assign- 
j ed should at this time be put to the wine by pourv 
I ing it in gently without disturbing the wine. The 
' cask now, if not full, must be filled up and bunged 
I with a wooden bung covered with a piece of new 
I canvass lar^r than the bung. In about a month 
after the spirit has been added, the cask will again 
want filling up, this should be done with the ovei> 
plus of the vintaee, if not with some other good 
wine, and the cask re-bunged very tight. 

The cask should be pegged once a month or of- 
tener to see if the wine be clear and not thick, and 
as soon a. it is fine and bright, it must be racked 
off its lecis. 

Racking the vnne. 
This is an operation highly requisite to the keep- 
\n^ wine good; to its purification, strength, colour, 
brilliancy, richness, and fiavour, and is performed 
by drawing off the vnne and leaving the iee* in the 
cask. A siphon should be used: but if not, the 
cask should be tapped two or three days previous- 
ly. It may be racked off >nto another cask, or into 
a vat or tub, and returned into the same cask again, 
after it has been vfeli cleaned: and, if requisite, the 
cask may be slightly fumigated, immediately be- 
foie the wine is returned into it. If the wine, on 
being tasted, is found weak, a little spirit is to be 
given to it, the cask filled up and bunged tight 

The racking off ought to be performed in tempe- 
rate weather, and as soon as the wines appear clear 
a eecond racking will make them perfectly brilUant, 
hnd i*^o, they will want no fining. 
Fitting. 
Many wines require fining before they are rack- 
ed, ami the operation of fining is not always necea- 
siu'y. Most wines, well made, do not want fining; 
this may be ascertained by drawing a little into a 
glass, from fc iicg-hole. 

One of the best finings is as follows:— Take one 
potind of fresh marsh-Hnallow roots, washed clean, 
and cut into small pieces; macerate them in two 
(punts of soft water, for twenty-four hours, (hen 
gently ooil the liquor down to three half pints, 
strain It, and when cold mix with it half an ounce 
of pipe-clay or chalk in powder, then pour the mu- 
cilage into the cask, and stir up the wine so as not 
to disturb the lees, and leave the vent-peg out for 
some days after. 

Or, take boiled rice, two table-spoonsful, the 
white of one new egg, and half an ounce of burnt 
alum, in (Mwder. Mix with a pint or more of the 
wine, then pour the mucilage into the cask, and 
stir the wine with a stout stick, but not to agitate 
the lees. 

Or, dissolve, in a gentle heat, half an ounce of 
isinglass in a pint or more of the wine, then mix 
with it half an ounce of chalk, in powder; wher 
«.he two are well incorporated, pour it into the 
cask, and sti^ the wine, so as not to disturb the 
lees. 
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As Kion as wines are elear and bright, after be- 
ing fined clown, they ought to be racked into a 
sweet and clean cask, the cask filled up and bungl- 
ed tight 

jsattUng and corking. 

Fine clear weather is best for bottling all sorts 
jf wines, and mudi cleanliness is re<|uired. The 
first consideration, in bottling wines, is to examine 
and see if the wines are in a pro|}er state. The 
mnet thotdd 6e fine and Mlaant^ or they will 
nerer brighten after. 

The bottles roust be all sound, clean and dry, with 
plenty of good sound corks. 

The cork is to be nut in with the hand, and then 
driven well in with a nat woo<len mallet, the weight 
of which ought to be a pound and a qnarter^ but 
however, not to exceed a pound and a half, for if 
the mallet be too light or too heavy it will not 
drive the coi-k in properly^ snd may break the bot- 
tle. The corks must so completely fill up the neck< 
of each bottle as to render them air Ughty but leave 
a space of an inch between the wine and the cork. 

When all the wine is bottled, it is to be stoi^ 
in a ci)ol cellar, and on no accmmi on the bottlet* 
bottomoy but on their sides and in saw-dust. 
Apbaratutfor vine making. 

To make wine well, and with facility, persons 
should have all the re«.ul8ite apparatus, nameiv, the 
vats, vat-sUff, iruit-fcruiser, strainer, hair-bags, 
winepress, thermometer, and bottling machine. 

Mr CameWt receipt for red gootebcrry -wine. 

Take cold soft water, 10 gallons, — red goose- 
terries, II gallons, and ferment Now mix raw 
sugar, 16 lbs. — beet-root, sliced, 2 lbs. and red 
tarter, in fine powder, 3 ounces. Afterwards put 
in sassafras chips, 1 lb. and brandy, 1 gallon, or 
leas. This will make 18 gallons. 

Jlnotfier. — When the weather is dry, gather 
vooseberries about the time they are half ri[ie) pick 
them, clean, put the quantity of a peek into a con- 
venient vessel, and bruise th-.m with a piece of 
wood, taking as much care as fiossible to keep the 
seeds wiiole. Now having put tlie pulp into a can- 
vass bag, press out all the mice; and to every gal- 
lon of the gooseberries add about three pounds of 
fine loaf sugar: mix the whole together by stirring 
it with a stick, and as soon as the sugar is quite 
dissolved, pour it into a convenient cask, which 
will hold it exactly. If the quantity be about 8 or 
9 gallons, let it stand a fortnight; it SO gallons, 40 
days, and so on in proiHirtion; Utking care the 
place you set it in be cool. After sUnding the 
-proper time, draw it off from the lees, and put it 
into anuthcr clean vessel of eijual size, or into the 
same, after pouring the lees out, and making it 
dean; let a cask often or twelve gallons stand for 
about three months, and twenty gallons for five 
months, after which it will be fit fir bottling off. 
Bed OTut white goooeberry -umte. 

Take cold soft water, d'gallons, red gooseberries, 
1} gallons, white gooseberries, two gallons. Pei^ 
ment. 

Now mix raw sugar, 5 lbs. honey, I J lbs. tartar, 
in fine powder, I oz. Afterwards put in hitter al- 
monds, two ounces, sweet-briar, one small handful, 
and brandy one gallon, or less. This will make 
six gallons. 

IVhite gooseberry or champagne roine. 

Take cold soft water, 4^ gallons, white gooseber- 
ries, 5 gallons. Ferment. 

Now mix refined sugar. 6 pounds,— honey, 4 
pounds,— white tartar, in fine powder, 1 oz. Put 
m orange and lemon peel, t oz. dry, or two ounces 
fresh; and add white brandy half a gallon. This 
will muke nine gHllons. 

Qotoeeberry vine of the best quality^ reeembUng 
champagne. 

To each Scotch pint of lull rip« gooseberriei. 



mashed, add 1 Scotch pint of water, milk wai 
in which has been dissolved 1 lb. of single refin 
sugar: stir the whole well, and cover up ti.e tub 
with a blanket, to preserve the heat genei-ated by 
the fermentation of tlie ingredients: let them re- 
main in this vessel thrae cfays,stimng them twi'>k 
or thrice a day: strain off the liquor through a 
sieve, afterwards through a coa.'se linen clothv 
put it into the cask: it will ferment withoul 
yeast Let the cask be kept full with some of the 
liquor reserved for the purpose. It will ferment 
for ten davs, sometimes for three weeks: when 
ceased, and only a hissing noise remains, draw oft 
two or three bottles, according to the strength yon 
wish it to have, from every 'xQ pint cask, and fill 
up the cask with brandy or whiskey; but brandy is 
l>referable. To make it very good, and that it may 
keep well, add as much sherr}*, together with a ^ 
oz. of isinglass dissolved in water to make it quite 
liquid; stii the whole well. Bung the cask up, and 
surround the bune with clay; the closer it is bung- 
ed, the better; a fortnight after, if it t>e clear al 
top, taste it; if not sweet enough, add more sugar: 
28 lbs. is the just quantity in all for CO pints of 
wine; leave the wine six months in the cask; but 
after beiiig quite fine, the sooner it is bottled, the 
more it will sparkle and resemble champanie. 
Hie process should be carried wi in a place whem 
<.i.e heat is between 48 deg. and 56 deg. Faliren- 
heit — N.B. Currant wine may be made in the 
same manner. 

To make BriUeh champagne. 

Take gooseberries before they are ripe, crush 
tliem with a mallet in a wooden bowl, and t« 
eveiy gallon of fruU put a g&llon of water; let it 
stand two days, stimng it well; squeeze the mix« 
ture well with the hands through a hop-sieve; the« 
measure the liquor, and to every gallon put 3J lbs» 
of loaf-sugar; mix it well in the tub, and let it stand 
one day: nut a bottle of the best brandy into tlio 
cask; whicli leave open five or six weeks, taking off 
the scum as it rises; tlien make it up, and let it 
stand one year in the barrel before it is bottled. 

The proportion of t»ran<lT to be used fur this ii« 
quor, is one i>int to 7 galKms. 

Gooseoerry ana currant vine mixed. 

Take cold soft water, 6 gallons,-— gooseberries 
4 do.— cuirants, 4 do. Ferment 

Mix, raw sugar, 12 lbs.— honey, «^ lbs. and tar- 
tar, in fine powder, 1^ oz.— bitter almonds, i^ OK. 
Put in brandy, 6 piiiU or more. This wiU make 
12 rallons. 

Aiuother. — ^Take cold soft water, 5^ gallona,— 
eroosebeiries and currants, 4 gallons. Ferment 
Then add — raw sugar, 12^ lbs. --tartar, in &a^ 
powder, i oz. — ginger, in powder, 3 ounces— 
sweet marjoram, half a handful, — British spirits, 1 
quart Ttiis will make 9 gallons. 
Red currant vine. 

Take cold soft water, U gallons — ^red curraBti^* 
8 gallons, — ras])bemes, 1 quait. Ferment Mis, 
raw su^ar, 20 llfS. — beet-root, slice<l, 2 lbs. and red 
tartHr, in fine powder, 3 dunces. Put in 1 nutmee, 
in fine pqwder; add bi-andy, 1 gallon. This wSl 
make 1 8 gallons. 

' Another. — Put five quarte of currants and a pimt 
of raspberries to every two gallons of water; lei 
them soak a night; then squeeze and break them 
well. Next day rub them well through a |(?ur sieve 
till the juice is expresse*^, washing tne skins with 
some ot the water; tlien, to every gallon, put four 
pounds of the best sugar, put it into your barrel, 
an J set the bung lightly in. In two or three days 
add a bottle of good coguiuc brandy to every four 
gallons; bung it dose, but leave out the s^tiggot foi 
a few days, it is very good in thrcs) yearb, better 
in four. 

•^ot^.— Boil four gallons of spr*nK water, tn^ 
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i6r into It 8 lbs. of honey; vheii thortmghly di»- 
■oWecl, take it off the fire^ then stir it weliln order 
to raise the scum, which take clean off, and cool 
the liquor. 

Wh«tn thus prepared, press out the same quan- 
tity of the juice of red currants moderately ripe, 
wiiich being well strained, mis well with the wa- 
ter and honey, then put them into a cask, or a lai^ 
^earthen vesaej^and let them stand to terraeut tor 
tl hours; then t^ every gallon add 2 lbs. of fine su- 
gar, stir tiiem welt to raise the scum, and when 
well settled, take 'it off, and add half an oz. of 
cream of tartar, with the whites of two or three 
eggs, to refine it When the wine is well settled 
«id clear, draw it off into a small vessel, or bottle 
t up, keeping it io a cool place. 

Of white currants a wine after the same manner 
Aay be made, that will equal in strength and plea- 
MQtnesa many sorts of white wine; but as for the 
black or Dutch currants, they are seldom used, 
except for the preparation of medicinal wines. 

Afiot}ier. — Gather the currants in dr}- weather, 
put them into a pan and bruise them with a wooden 
pestle; let them stand about 20 hours, after which 
strain through a sieve; add 3 lbs. of fine powdered 
sugar to each 4 quarts of the liquor, and after shak- 
ing it well, fill the vessel, and put a quart of ^od 
brandy to every seven gallons. In 4 weeks, if it 
does not prove quite clear, draw it off into another 
vessel, and let it stand* previous to bottling it off 
ibout 10 days. 

Rtd and -wfute atrrant wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 12 gallons; white cui^ 
rants, 4 do. ; red currants, 3 do. FermenL Mix, 
raw sugar, 25 lbs. ; white tartar, in fine powder, 3 
V£. Put in sweet-briar leaves, 1 Landful; lavender 
leaves, 1 do.; then add spirits, 3 quarts or moire. 
•This will make 18 gallons. 

Dutch currant wine* 

Take of cold soft water, 9 gallons; red currants, 
to do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 10 lbs.; beet- 
. root, sliced, 2 lbs. ; red tartar, in fine ^wder, 2 oz. 
Put in bitter almonds, 1 oz.; ginger, in nowder, 2 
oz. then add brandy, 1 quart This will make 18 
gaUoDs. 

IhUch red currant wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 11 gallons; red currants, 
S do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 12 lbs.; red 
Altar, in fine powder, 2 oz. Put in coriander 
leed, bruised, 2 oz. then add British spirit, 2 quarts. 
rhia will make 18 gallons. 

Mixed bemesfrom a emaU garden. 

Take of cold soft water, 11 gallons; fruit, 8 do. 
Ferment Mix, treacle, 14 or 16 lbs. ; tartar, in 
powder, 1 oz. Put in ginger, in powder, 4 oz.; 
sweet herbs, 2 handsful: then add spirits, 1 or 2 
fuuls. This will make 18 gallons. 
To make compound wine. 

An excellent family wine may be made of equal 
parts of red, white, and black currants, ripe cher-^ 
ries, and raspberries, well bruised, and mixed with 
•dTt water, in the proportion of 4 lbs. of fruit to 1 
gallon of water. When strained and pi-essed, 3 
tbs. of moist sugar are to be added to each gt.llon 
of liquid. After standin^f open for 3 days, during 
which it is to be btirred trequentiv, it is to be put 
into a barrel, and left for a fortnight to work, when 
a ninth part of brandy ia to be added, and the whole 
hmiged down. In a few months it will be a most 
exoellent wine. 

Other mixed fndtt of the berry land. 

Take of cold soft water, 2 gallons; fruit, 18 do. 
Ferment Honey, 6 lbs.; tartar, in fine powder, 2 
OS. Put in peach leaves, 6 handsful: then add 
•randy, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 
White currant wine. 

rake of cold soft water, 9 gallons^ white currants, 



9 do.; vhite gooseberries, t do. Ferment Mix, * 
refined sugar, 25 lbs.; white tartar, in powder, I 
oz.; clary seed, bruisrd, 2 oz. or clary flowers, oi 
sorrel flowers, 4 handsful: then add white braudv 
1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

•^Twi/icr.— Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; 
white currants, 10 do. Ferment Mix, refineci 
sugar, 25 lbs.; white tartar, in fine powder, 1 oz. 
then add, bitt«^r almonds, 2 oz. and white brandy, 
oncgallon. This will make eight^n gallons. 
£lack arrant wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; black cur- 
rants, 6 do. ; strawberries, 3 do. Ferment Mix, 
raw sngar, 25 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 6oz. 
orange-tlivme, 2 handsful: tlien add brandy, 2 or 3 
quarts. This will make eighteen gallons. 

.Another. — Take of cold soft water, 12 gallons; 
black currants, 5 do.; white or red currants, or 
both, 3 do. Ferment Mix, raw sugar, 30 lbs. or 
less; red tartar, in fine oowder, 5 oz. ; ginger in 
•powder, 5 oz.; then add orandy, 1 gallon, or less. 
Xhis will make 18 gallons. 

Jlnother, very ^ne.— To every three quarts of 
juice, add as much of cold water, and to eveir 
three quarts ot the mixture, add three pounds of 
good, pure sugar. Put it into a cask, reserving 
some to fill up. Set the cask in a warm dij room, 
and it will ferment of itself. When this is over, 
skim off the refuse, and fill up with what you have 
reserved for this purpose. When it has done work- 
ing, add three quarts of bramiy to forty quarts ol* 
the wine. Bung it up dose for ten mouths, then 
bottle it I'he tliick part may be separated by 
straining, and the percolating liquor be bottled 
also. Keep it for twelve months. 
Strctwberry wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 7 gallons; Cider, 6 do.; 
strawbeiries, 6 do. Ferment. Mix, raw sugar, 
16 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 3 oz.; the peel 
and juice of 2 lemons: tlien add brandy, 2 or d 
quarts. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another, — ^Take of cold soft water, 10 gallons; 
strawberries, 9 do. Ferment. Mix, raw sugar, 
25 lbs.; red tartar, in fine powder, 3 oz.; 2 lemons 
and 2 oranges, peel and juice: then add brandy, 1 
gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 
Raepberry wine. 

Take of cold soft water» 6 gallons; cider, 4 do. 
raspberries, 6 do. ; any other fruit, 3 do. Ferment 
Mix, raw pugar, 18 or 20 lbs.; reu tartar, in fine 
powder, 3 oz.; orange an<l lemon peel, 2 oz. di^, 
or 4 oz. fresh: then add brandy, 3 quaits. This 
will make 18 gallons. 

•^fno/A^r.— Gather the raspberries when ripe, 
husk them and bruise tKem; then strain Utem 
through a bag into jars or other vessels. Boil the 
juige, and to eveij gallon put a pound and a half 
of lump sugar. Now add whites of eggs, and let 
the whole boil for fifteen minutes; skimming it as 
the froth rises. When coul and settled, decant 
the liquor into a cask, adding yeast to make it fer- 
ment When this has taken pUce, add a pint of 
white wine, or half ^pint of proof spirit to each 
gallon contained in the cask, and hang a bag in it 
containing an ounce of bruised mace. In thi^ee 
months, if kept in a cool place, it will be very ex- 
cellent and delicious wine. 

Midberry wine. 

On a diy day, gather mulberries, when they arc 
just changed from redness to a shining blacky 
si>read them thinly on a fine cloih, or on a tfoor or 
table, for twenty-four houra; and then press them. 
Boil a gallon ol watt r with each gallon of juice; 
putting to every lallon of water ai^ ounce of cinuft> 
mon bark, and six ounces of sugar candv finely 
powdered. Skim and strain the water, when it it 
taken off and settled^ and put to it the mulberry 
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jaiete. Kf « Add to e^nrr i^toti of the mixture n 
pint of V > n« or Khtmsh wine. Let the vhole 
stand In r ca&k to ferment, for five or six days. 
When settled, draw it olT into Irattles, and keep it 
eool. 

EldfT^erry vdne. 

Take of cold soft water, l^ mllons, Malag;a 
raisins, 50 Ihs. elder^berries, 4 gallons, red tartar, 
in fine povvder, 4 ounces. Mix giniger, in pow- 
der, 5 uunees) cinnamon, doves, and mace, of 
each 2 ounces, 3 oranges or lemons, peel and jiiice. 
Then add 1 gallon of brandj. This will make 18 
gallons. 

»4not her. ^In making elder joiee, let the berries 
be fully ripe, and all the stalks be clean picked 
from them; then, have a press ready for drawing 
oif all the juice, and four hair cloths, somewhat 
broader than the oress: lay one layer above another, 
having a hair clotn betwixt every layer, which muit 
be laid very thin, and pressed a little at first, and 
then more till the press be drawn as close as possi- 
ble. Now take out the berries, and press all the 
rest in the like manner: then take the pressed ber- 
ries, break out all the lumps, put th'^m into an o{>en 
headed vessel, and ackl as much liquor as will ^nst 
cover them. Let them infuse so for seven or eight 
days; then put the best iuice into a cask proper for 
it to be kept in, and ada one gallon of malt spirits, 
not rectified, to every twenty gallons of elder juiee, 
which will effectually preserve it from becoming 
sour for two years at'leasL 

^inother. — Pick the berries when ^uite ripe, put 
them into a stone jar, and set them lu an oven, or 
in a kettle of boiling water, till the jar is hot 
through, then take them out, and strain them 
throuj^h a coarse sieve: squeeze the berries, and 
put the juice into a clean kettle. To every quait 
of juice put a pound of fine Lisbon sugar: let it boil, 
and skim it well. When clear and fine, pour it 
into a cask. To every ten gallons of wine add an 
ounce of isinglass dissolved in cider, and six whole 
eggs. Close it up, let it stand six months, and 
tlien bottle it. 

To make an tmUation of Cyprus vnne. 

To ten gallons of water put ten (juarts of the 
juice of white elder berries, pressed gently from 
Uie berries by the hand, and passed through a sieve, 
without bruising the seeds; add to every gallon of 
liquor three pounds of Lisbon sugar, and to the 
whole quantity two ounces of ginger sliced, and 
one ounce of cloves. Boil this nearly an hour, 
taking off the scum as it rises, and pour the whole 
to cool, in an open tub, and work it with aic yeast, 
spread upon a toast of bread for three days. Then 
turn it into a vessel that will just hold it, adding 
about a pound and a half of b«^iised raisins, to lie 
in tlie liquor till drawn off, which should not be 
done till the wine is fine. 

This wine is so much like the fine rich wine 
brouij^ht from the island of Cyprus, in colour, taste, 
and navour, that it has deceived the best judges. 
To make elder-Jionoer tmnei or English FrotUimac. 

Boil ei&^hteen pounds of white powdered sugar 
in six gallons of water, and two whiles of eggs well 
beaten; skim it, and put in a quarter of a peck of 
elder-flowers; do not keep them on the fire. When 
cool, stir it, and put in six spoonsful of lemon juice, 
four or five of yeast, and beat well into the liquor; 
stir it well every day; put six pounds of the best 
raisins, stoned, into the cask, and tun tlie wine. 
Stop it close, and bottle i.i six months. When 
well kept, this wine will pass very well for Fron- 
tiniac. 

jivother, — ^To six gallons of spring water p*it six 
pounds of sun raisins cut'small, and a dozen pounds 
of fine su^r; boil the whole together for about an 
hour and k half. When the liquor is cold, put 



I half a peek of ripe eldei^owers ia, vMt abovt t 
I gill of lemon juice, and half the cjuantity of dt 
yeast. Cover It up, and after standing three day% 
strain it off. Now pour it into a cask that is quitr 
clean and that will hold It with ease. When this 
is doAe, put a quart of Khenish wine to every gal> 
Ion; let tne bung be slightly put in for twelve or 
fourteen days; then stop it down fast, and nut it m 
a cool diy place for four or five months, till it b^ 
quite settled and fine; then bottle it off. 
ImUal3on of port toine. 

Take 6 gallons of good eider; 1^ gallons of port 
wine; 1^ gallons of the juiee of eldeivberries; 3 
quarts of brandy; 1^ ounces of cochineal. This 
will prod»4ce 9} gallons. 

Bruise the cochineal very fine, and put it with 
the brandy into a stone bottle; let it remain at least 
a fortnight, shaking it well orioe or twice every 
day; at the end of that time procure the eider, and 
put five gallons into a nine gall 3n cask, add to it 
the elder juiee and port wine,jthen the brandy and 
cochineal. Take the remaining gallon of eider to 
rinse out the bottle that contained the brandy; and 
lastly, pour it into the cask, and bung it down 
very close, and in six weeks it will be ready for 
bottling. 

It is, however, sometimes not quite so fine ai 
could he wished: in that case add two ounces of 
Isinelass, and let it remain a fortnisht or three 
weeks longer, when it will* be perfecUy bright: it 
would not be amiss, perhaps, if the quantity of 
isinglass mentioned was added to the wine before 
it was bunged down; it will tend v*ry considera- 
bly to improve the body of the wine. If it should 
not appear sufficiently roii^ flavoured, add «■ 
ounce, or an ounce and a halt of roche-alum, which 
will, in most cases, impart a sufficient astringency. 

Alter it is bottled, it must be packed in as cool 
a place as possible. It will be fit for using in a few 
months; but if kept longer, it will be greatly im- 
proved. 

Worileberry or bilberry -wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 6 gallons; cider, 6 gal- 
Icns; berries, 8 gallons. jPerment. Mix, raw su- 
Kar, ^ pounds; tartar, in fine powder, 4 ounees. 
Add ginger, in powder, 4 ounces; lavender and 
rosemary leaves, 2 handsful; rum or British spirits^ 
1 gallon. This will' make 18 gallons. 
' Birch vine. 

The season for obtaining the liquor from birch- 
trees, is in the latter end of February, or the be- 
ginning of March, before the leaves shoot out, and 
as the sap begins to rise. If the time is delayed, 
the juice willgrow too thick to be drawn ouL It 
should h*i as thin i^nd clear as possible. The mc^ 
thod of procuring tlie juice is by boring holes io 
the trUnk of the tree, and fixing faucets of elder; 
.but care should be tsdcen not to tap it in too many 
places at once, for fear of injuring the tree. If the 
tree is large, it may be bored in five or six places 
at once, and botties are to be placed under Hm 
aperture for the sap to flow into. When four or 
five gallons have been extracted from different trees, 
cork the bottles very close, and wax them till the 
wine is to be made, which should be as soon an 
possible after the sap has been obtained. Boil the 
sap, and put four pounds of loaf sugar to every gnl- 
lon, also the peel of a lemon cut thin; then boi' it 
ae;ain for nearly an hour, skimming it all the tirott. 
Now pour it into a tub, and as soon as it is almost 
cold, woi^ it with a toast spread with yeast, aiiid 
let it stand five or six days, stiiring it twice ot 
three times each day. Inio a cask that will eontan 
it, put a lighted brimstone match, stop it up tiil 
the match is burnt out and then pjur the wine into 
it, putting the bung ligntly in, till it has done 
working. Bung it veiy close for about t^rw months 
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* tfoo tb^n xitde it ' It win be good in m week after 
}k is put into the bottles. 

.^noikt^. — Itirch wine mtj oe made with raisins, 
ro the following manner: To a hogshead of birch- 
water, take four hundred of Malaga raisins: pick 
them clean from the stalks, and cut tbem. small. 
Then boil the bircu liquor for onr hour at least, 
sikira it well, and let it stand till it be no warmer 
than milk. Then put in the raisins, and let it 
stand ^lose covered, stirring it well four or five 
times even da^ Boil all the stalks in a gallon or 
two of birch liquor, which, when added to the other, 
when almost cohl, will give it an agrt^eable rou^^h- 
ness. Let it stand ten Bays, then put it in a cool 
•ellar, and when it has done hissing in the vessel, 
stop it up close. It must stand at least nine months 
before it is bottled. 

Blackberry wine. 

Having procured berries that are fully ripe, put 
tbem into a lai-ge vessel of wood or stone, with a 
eouk in it, and pour upon them as much boiling 
water as will cover them. As soon as the heat will 
permit thei hand to be put into the vessel, bruise 
them well till all the berries are broken. Then 
let them sund covered till the berries begin to rise 
towai*d8 the top, which Khej usually do in three or 
four ilays. .Then draw off the clear into another 
vessel, and add to evei^ ten quarts of this liquor, a 
pound of sugar. Stir it well and let it stand to 
wurh a week or ten days, in another vessel like 
the first. Then draw it oflT at the cock through a 
jelly-bag into a large vessel. Take four ounces 
of isinglass, and lay it to steep twelve hours in a 
pint of while wine. The next morning, boil it ujMn 
a slow fire till it is all dissolved. Then take a gal- 
lon of blHckberr}'-juicc, pot in the dissolved isiii- 
gUtss, give them a toil together, and pour all into 
the vessel. Let it stand a few days to purge and 
sejltle, then draw it off, and keep it in a cool place. 
Spruce vine, 

Fw this, which is only a superior sort of white 
spruce beer, proceed as follows: To every piilon 
of water take 1^ lbs. of honey, and ^ lb. of iine 
starch. The sUrch however, previously to its be- 
ing blended with the honey, liouor or syrup, must 
be reduced to a transparent jelly, by boiling it 
with part of the wator purposely preserved. A 
quarter of a pound of essence of spruce may be used 
to 6 gallons of water; and the same method may be 
Dursued in working, fining and bottling, as directed 
lor white spruce beer. 

Spruce is a wholesome and pleasant drink to 
those who are used to it, and persons soon become 
iiHbituated. It contains a vast quantity of fixed air, 
which is extremely bracing; and the U8e of this 
liquor is particularly to be recommended to such 
as are troubled with scorbutic humours, or have 
the gravel.' It is chiefly used in summer. 
Jumper-berry vine. 

Take of cold sott water, 18 gallons, Malaga or 
Smyrna raisins, 35 lbs. juniper berries, 9 qnaits, 
red tartar, 4 ounces, wormwood and sweet niarjo- 
nun, each 2 handsful, British spirit, two quarts or 
more. Ferment for ten or twelve days. 1 his wrlJ 
make eighbeeiigallons. 

To make danucn -wine. 

Take of cold soft watex, 11 gallons, damsons, 8 
gallons. Ferment. Mix raw sugar, 30 lbs. red 
lartar, in fine powder, 6 oz. Add brandy, 1 g;al- 
lon. I'his will make 18 gallons. 

"When the tmitt," says Mr Camell, " has fer- 
■lented 2 d^ys, (during which time it should be 
stin-ed up two or three times,) take out of the vat 
about 2 or 3 quarts of the stone«» and bre;ik them 
aii(i the kernels, and then return them into tlie va! 
■gain." 

dmttker mfthad^ — Take a eoasiderable. quantit 



of damsons and eommon plums ir.filirmgto ripe* 
ness: slit them in halves, so Uiat ihe stones may be 
taken out, tit ?n mash them gently, and add » little 
water and honey. Add to every gallon ot the pulp 
a gallon of spring water, with a tew bay leaves ana 
cloves; boil the mixture, and add as much sugar as 
will sveeten it; skim off the froths, and let it coot' 
Now press the fruit, squeezing out the liquid part, 
strain all through a fine strainer, and put the wik 
ter and juice together in a cask, iiaving allowed 
the whole to stand and ferment for three or four 
days, fine it with white sugar, flour and white of 
eggs; draw it off into bottles, then cork it welL 
In twelve days it will be ri^ie, and will taste like 
weak Port, having the flavour of Canary. 

^fnother.' — Gather the damsons on a dry day, 
weigh them, and then bruise them. Put them into 
a stein that has a cock in it, and to every 8 pounds 
of fruit add a gallon of water. Boil the water, 
skim it and put it scalding hot to the fruit. Let 
it stand two oays, then draw it off and put it into a 
vessel, and to every gallon of liquor put 3A lbs. oif 
fine sugar. Fill up the vessel, and stop it close, 
and the onger it stands the better. Keep it for 
twelve months in the vessel, and then bottle, put- 
ting a lump of sugar Into every bottle. The small 
cjamson is the best for this purpose. 

Cherry vine, * 

Take of cold soft water, 10 galions--<)herries, 10 
gallons — Ferment. Mix raw sugar, 30 lbs. — red 
tartar, in fine powder, S oz. Add brandy, 2 or 3 
quarts. This will make 18 gallons. 

Two days after the cheriies have been in the 
vat, Mr Camell says, we should take out about 9 
quarts of the oheiTy stones, break them and the 
kernels, and return them into the vat again. 

Jtnother. — ^l^ake cherries nearly ri pe, of any red 
sort, clear them of the stalks and stones, then put 
them into a glazed earthen vessel, and sq\ieeze 
them to a pulp. Let them remain in this state for 
12 hours to ferment; then put them into a linen 
cloth not too fine and press out the juice with a 
pressing board, or an^ other convenient instru- 
ment Now let the liquor st&.«d till the scum ri- 
ses, and with a ladle or skimmer t%ke it clean off; 
then pour the clear paK, by inclii>»tion, into a cask, 
where, to each gallon, put a (Hmnd of the best loaf 
sugar, and let it fercent for seven or eight days. 
Draw it off, when clear, into lesser casks or hot* 
iles; keep it cool, as other wines, and in ten or 
twelve days it will be ripe. 

To make MoreUa vdne. 

Cleanse from the stalks sixty pounds of MoreI\a 
cberries, and braise them so that the stones shall 
be broken. Now press out the juice and mix it 
with 6 gallons of sherry wine, and 4 gallons of 
warm water. Having grossly powdered separate 
ounces of nutmeg, einnamon, aiul mace, hang thum 
separately, in small bags, in the cask coutaining 
the mixture. Bung it down and in u few weeks it 
will become a deliciously flavoured wine. 
To make peach xoine. 

Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, refined si^ 
gar, 25 lbs. honey, 6 lbs. white tartar, in fine dow- 
der, 2 ounces, peaches, sixty or eighty in num- 
ber. Ferment. Then atld 2 gallons of biandj. 
This will make 18 gallons. 

The Jiret dvvition is to be put into the vat. and 
the day after, before the peaches ^re put in, take 
the stones from them, break tliem and the keniel% 
then put them and the pulp into tlie vat, anil oro* 
ceed with the general process. 

Peach andapficot vine. 

Take peaches, nectarines, &cc. pare them, aad 
take the stones put; then slice them thin, and jioar 
ostir them from a gallon to two gallons of walei^ 
ami a quart of while wine. Place the whole on A 
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(Ire to sfmmer gently for a eontUlerable time, till 
the sliced fruit becomes soA; pour oiT the liquid 
%ait inio another vessel eontainiiig more peaches 
Caat have been sliced but not heated; let them stand 
for twelve hours, then pour out llie liquid part, and 

Sress what remains through a fine hair bag. Let 
le whole be now put into u ca^k to ferment; add 
of loaf sugar, a pound and a half to each gallon. 
Boil well, an ounce of beaten cloves in a quaii of 
white wine, and add it to the above. 

Apricot wine may be made by only bruising the 
fruit and |>ouring the hot liquor over it. This 
wine does not require so much sweetening. To 
give it a curious flavour, boil an ounce of mace, and 
half an ounce of nutmegs in a (^uart of white wiue; 
and Yhen the wine is fermenting pour the liquid 
in hot. In about twenty days, or a month these 
Wines will be fit for bottling. • 
apricot vdne. 

Boil together three pounds of sugar, and three 
quarts of water; and skim it well. Put in six 
pounds of apricots pared and stoned, and let them 
boil till Ihey become tender. Then take them up, 
and when the liquor is cold, bottle it After tak- 
ing out tiie apricots, let the liquor be boiled with 
a sprig of flowered claiy. The apricots will mak<) 
maiiualade. and be very good for present use. 
Lemon •wine. 

Pare off the riuds of 6 large lemons, cut them, 
and sc|ueeze out the juice. Steep the rinds in the 
juice, an<l put to it a quart of brandy. Let it 
stand three days in an earthen pot dose stopped; 
then squeeze 6 mora, and mix with it 2 quaits of 
sprino; water, and as much sugar as will sweeten 
the whole. Boil the water, lemons, and sugar to- 
gether, and let it stand till it be cool. Then add a 
quart of white wine, and the other lemons and 
e>randv; mix them together, and run it throus^h a 
flannel bag into some vessel. Let it stand uiree 
months and then bottle it off*. Cork the bottles 
well; keep it cool, and it will be fit to drink in a 
month or six weeks. 

Another. — Pare 5 dozen of lemons very thm, {>ut 
the peels into 5 qi. wts of French brandy, and iet 
them stand 14. days. Then make the juice into a 
syrup with 3 lbs. of single refined sugar, and when 
the peels are ready, boil 15 gallons of water with 
U) lbs. of single refined sug<T for half an hour. 
I'hen put it into a tub, and when cool add to it one 
•{loontul of yeast, and let it work two days. Then 
tun it, and put In the brandy, peels, and syrup. 
Stir them all together, and dose up the cask. Let 
U stand ilu-ee months, then bottle it, and it will be 
as pale and as fine as any citron water. 
Apple -white vnne. 

Take of cold soH water, 2 eal^ont, apples, well 
bruised, 3 bushels,- honey, 10 lbs., white tartar, '-Z 
ounces, 1 nutmeg, in powder, rum, 3 quarts. This 
will make 18 gallons 

To make apfle wine. 

To every gallon of apple juice, immediately as it 
somes from the press, add 2 lbs. of common loaf 
sugar; boil it as long as any scam rises, then strain 
it through a sieve, and let it cool; add some good 
yeast, and stir it well; let it work in the tub for 
two or tlii-ee weeks, or till the head begins to flat- 
ten, then sUim oft* the head, draw it dear oft*, and ■. 
tun it When made a vear. rack it off*, and fine it 
with isinglass; tlien add A a pint of Uie best recti- 
fied spirit of wine, or a pint of French brandy, to 
everv 8 gallons. 

Apple red wine. 

Take of cold suft water, S gallons, apples, 
well bruised, 3 bushels. Ferment Mix, raw 
sugar, 15 ibs., beet root, sliced, 4 lbs., red tartar, 
in fine powder, 3 oz. then add ginger, in powder, 



S oz. Toaeraary and lavender leavesi, of eaeh tw*- < 

haiulsful, British spirits, 2 quarts. Tliis wit) 
make 18 gallons. 

To make omnce vnne. 
Gather the quinces when pretty ripe, in a dry 
da^ ,rub off the down with a linen cloth, then lay 
them in hay or straw for te i days, to perepire. 
Now cut them in quarters, take out the cores an4 
bruise them well in a mashing tub with a wooden 
pestle. Squeeze out the liquid part, by pi\;8sing 
them in a hair has, by degrees, in a cider press; 
strain this liquor urough a fine sieve, then warm it 
g( ntly over a fira, and skim it, but do not softer it 
to boil. Now sprinkle into it some loaf-sugar re- 
duced to powder; then in a gallon of water and a 
ouart of white wine, boil 12 or 14 large quinces 
tnir.ly sliced; add 2 lbs. of fine sugar and then 
strain oft" the liquid part, and mingle it with the na- 
tural juice of the quinces; put this into a cask (not 
to fill it) and mix them well toother; then let it 
stand to settle; put in 2 or 3 whites of eggs, thdn 
draw it off! If It be not sweet enough, adil more 
sugar, and a quart «f the best Malmsey. To make 
it still better boil a i lb. of stoned raisins, and ^ an 
oz. of cinnamon bark in a quart of the liquor, to 
the consumption of a third part, and straining it, 
put it into tne cask when the wine is fermenting. 

Another, — ^I'ake 20 large quinces, gathered when 
they are dry and full ripe. Wipe them clean w itli 
a coarse cloth, and grate them with a largf; grater or 
rasp as near the coih:s as possible; but do not touch 
the cores. Boil a gallon of spring- water, throw in 
the quinces, and let them boil softly about a ^ of 
an hour. Then strain them well into an eartlieti 
pan, on 2 lbs. of double refined sugar. Pare the 
peel of 2 large lemons, throw them in, and squeeze 
the juice through a sieve. Stir it abc '* till it be" 
vciy cool, and then toast a thin bit ot bread very 
brown, rub a little yeast on it, and let the whole 
stand close covered 24 hours. Then take out tlic 
toast and lemon, put the wine in a cask, keep it 
thi*ee months, and then bottle it If a 20 gallon 
ca^ is wanted, let it stand six months belbre bot- 
tling it; and remember, when straining the quinces, 
to wring them hard in a coarse cloth. 
Orange -wine. 
Put 12 lbs. of powdered sugar, with the whites 
of 8 or 10 eggs well beaten, into 6 gallons of spring 
water; boil them j of an hour; when cold, put into 
it 6 spoonsful of yeast and the juice of 12 lemons, 
which being pared, must stand with 2 Ibs.'of white 
sugar in a tankard, and in the morning skim oft* the 
top, and then put Tt into the water; add the juice 
and rinds of 50 oranges, but not the while or pithy 
parts of the rinds; let it work all together 2 days 
and 2 nights; then add two quarts of Uhenish or 
white wine, and put it into the vessel. 

Another,— 'To 6 gallons of water put 15 lbs. of 
soft sugar; before it boils, add the whites of six 
eg^s well beaten, and take oft* the scum as it risesi 
boil it J an hour: when cool, add the juice of 50 
oranges, and two-thirds of the peels cut very thin; 
and immerse a toast covered with yeast In a 
month alter it has been in the cask, add a pint of 
brandy and 2 quarts of Rhenish wine: it will be fit 
to bottle in 3 or 4 months, but it should remain >r. 
bottle for 12 months before it is drank. 

I'o make orange and lemon loine. 
Orange wine of a su[)erlt>r quality may be made 
with 2 lbs. of clayed su^ar, and 1 lb. of Malaga 
raisins to each gallon ot water, to which add the 
juice and peel of an orange, and to eveiy lOU gal- 
lons of fluid 4 lbs. of Rhenish tartar. 

Two lbs. of honey^ 1 lb. of Malaga raisins, with 
the juice and peel of a large orange, to every gal- 
lon of water, and 4 lbs. of Rhenish tartar to ever^ 
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|00 ^Uons fluid, win mAe an orange wine still 
•uperior to the former. Steep and press the fruit, 
and expend the tk\ tar in setting, raising, and cut- 
ting the backs: the orange peel and juice are not 
to oe added until the last stage of termentation, 
that is on cutting: they will possesb infinitdy more 
vinosity than the orainary orange wines, indeed, 
nearly as much as the juice of the vine. 

Lemon wine, equally delicious, may be made in 
a similar manner: both these wines, as they ad- 
▼anee in age, lose much of the grosser part of the 
orange and lemon flavour; one approaches the ber^ 
gamot and the other a fine citron, and become fra- 
l^rant as they advance in years: tney will be more 
unproved if treacle be used, divested of its colour 
Koa burnt flavour. 

To make parmip -wine. 

To 12 pounds of parsnips, cut in slices, add 4 
gallons of water; boil them till they become quite 
soft. Squeeze the liquor well out of them, run it 
through a sieve, and add to every gallon 3 pounds 
of loaf sugar. Boil the whole three quarters of an 
hour, and when it is nearly cold, add a little yeast. 
Let it stand for ten days in a tub, stirring it every 
(lay from the bottom, then pul it into a cask for 
twelve months: as it works over, flu It up every 
day. 

Jfhite mead -wijie. 

Take of cold soft water, sev(^nteen gallons, white 
ourants, six quarts. Ferment. ^Iix honey, 30 
pounds, white tartar, in flne powder, 3 oz. Add 
•aim and sweetbriar, each ? bandsful. white bran- 
dy, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 
Red mead or methegtin wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 17 gallons, rfed currants, 
ft quarts, blackcurrants, 3 quarts. Ferment Mix, 
honey, 25 pounds, beet root, sliced, 1 pound, red 
tartar, in fine powde.% 4 oz. Add cinnamon, in 
powder, 2 oz. brandy, 1 gallon. This will make 
18 gallons. 

Another. — Fermented mead is made in the pro- 
portion of I pound cf honey to 3 pints of water; or 
by boiling over a moderate fire, to two-thirds of 
the quantity, thi-ee parts water and one part honey. 
ITie liquor is then skimmed and casked, care be- 
ing taken to keep the cask full while fermenting. 
During the fermenting process, the cask is left on- 
stopped and exposed to the sun, or in a warm 
room, until the working cease. The cask is then 
buneed, and a few monms in the cellar renders it 
fit for use. Mead is rendered more vinous and 
pleasant, by the addition of cut raisins, or other 
fruits, boiled after the rate of half a pound of rai- 
sins to six i»ouuds of honey, with a toasted crust of 
^read, an ounce of salt of tartar in a glass of bran- 
dy, being added to the liquor when casked; to 
which some add five or six drops of the essence of 
cinnamon; others, pieces of lemon peel with vari- 
ous syrups. 

Walnut meadvdne. 

To every gallon of water put three pounds and a 
half of honey, and boil them together three quar- 
ters of an liour. Then to every gallon of liquor put 
about two dozen of walnut leaves, \tour the boilmg 
liquor upon them, and let them stand all night. 
Theo take out the leaves, put in a spoonful of 
feast, and let it work for two or three days. Then 
coake it up, and after it has stood for three months, 
bottle iL 

To make American honey wine. 

Put a quantity of the comb, from which honey 
has been draiiie<l, in a tub, and add a barrel of ci- 
der» immediately from tlie press; this mixture stir, 
and leave for one night. It is then stnti tied before 
'eri&entaiion; and honey added, until the specific' 
^avity of tile liquor is sufficient to bear an egg. It 
iS then put into a hansel; and after the fermentation 



II is commenced, the caftk is fiTed every iMj^, for 
three or four days, that the froth may work out of 
the bung-hole. When the fermentation moddites, 
put the bung in loosely, lest stopping it tight might 
cause the cask to burst At the end of five or sir 
weeks, the liquor is to be drawn off into a tub, and 
the whites of eight eggs, well beaten up, with a 
pint of clean sand, are to be put into it: then add a 
gallon of cider spirit; and after mixing the whole 
together, return it into the cask, whicli ia to be 
well cleaned, bunged ti^ht, and placed in a proper 
situation for racking off; when fine. In the month 
of April following, draw it off into kegs, for use; 
and it will be equal to almost any foreign wine. 
Co^vsUp red wine. 

Take of cold sofl water, 18 gallons, Smyrna rai- 
sins, 40 ibs. Ferment Mix beet-root, sliced, 3 
pounds, red tartar, in fine powder, 2 ot. Add 
cowslip-flowers, 14 lbs. cloves and maee, in pow- 
der, 1 oz. Brandy, 1 gallon. This will make 18 
gallons. 

Cowslip wMtetvine. 
^ Take of cold soft water, 18 gallons, Malaga rai- 
sins, 35 lbs. white tartar, in fine powder, 2 oz. 
Ferment Mix cowslip-flowers, 16 lbs. Add 
white brandy, 1 gallon. This will make 18 gal- 
lons. 

Cowslip mead 

Is made In this manner: to 15 gallons of water 
put 30 pcunds of honey, and boil it till 1 gallon be 
wasted. Skim it, take it off the fire, and have rea- ' 
dy 16 lemons cut in halves. Take a gallon (A the 
liquor, and put it to the lemons. Put the rest of the 
liquor into a tub, with 7 pecks of cowslips, and let 
them stand all night Then put in the liquor with 
the lemons, 8 spoonsful of new yeast, and a hard- 
ful of sweetbriar. Stir them all well together, and 
let it work three or four da^'s. Then strain it, put 
it into the cask, and fifler it has stood six monOis, 
bottle it off. 

Cider white wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 2 quarts, cider, 9 gal- 
lons, honey, 8 pounds, white tartar, in fine powder, 
2 oz. Ferment. Mix cinnamon, cloves, and 
mace, 2 oz. Add rum, J gallon. This will make 
9 gallons. 

Cider red wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 3 gallons, cider, 16ga> 
Ions, honey, 10 pounds. Fei*ment Addi*awsugai, 
4 pounds, beet-root, sliced, 4 pounds, red tarta**, it 
fine powder, 6 oz. Mix sweet marjoram am! 
sweetbriai*, .'^ handsfnl, rum, 1 gallon. This wili^ 
make 18 gallons. 

Cider wine. 

Take of cold soft water, 4 gallons, cidci, 15 gal- 
lons, honey, 12 pounds, tartar, in fine powder, S 
ounces, rerraent Mix ginger, in powder, 6 
ounces, sage and mint, 2 handsful. Add British 
spirits, one gallon. This will make eighteen gal- 
lons. 

Grape red wine. 

Take of cold sotl water, 5 gallons, blaek or retl 
grapes, 40 pounds. Ferment Mix cider, 9 gal- 
lons, raw sugar, 20 pounds, barberry leaves, 3 
handsful, beet-root sliced, 2 pounds, red tartar, 'm 
powder, 4 ounces. Add white elder flowers, C 
handsful, or sassafras chips, 4 pounds, brandy, ] 
gallon. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — Take of cold soft water 6 gallon*, 
grapes, of any colour, 30 pounds. Ferment. Mix 
tueacle, 10 pounds, beet-root sliced, 1^ pounds, 
red tartar, in powder, 2 ounces. Add rusemarv 
leaves, 2 handffl'ul, brandy, ^ a gallon. This will 
make 9 gi.dlons. 

Another. — ^Take of cold soft water, 8 gallons^ 
grapes, of any soil, 100 ponnds. Ferment. Mix 
raw sugar, 20 pounds, beet-ruot sliced, 4 pounds, 
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i^arherry Icarei, 4 handsfol, red Uirter, m povder, 
$ oniices. Add coriander seed, bniiaed, *2 ounces, 
brandy, 6 cjuarts. I'his will make 18 gallons* 
Grape white "soine. 

Take of cold soft water, 13 gallons, white gr>pe*« 
fO iHXinds. Ferment. Mix reBned sugar, 25 
pounds, white tartar, in powder, d oance^i. Add 
elary seed bniised, 3 ounces, or clary flowers, C 
haiidsful, rum, 1 gallon. This wiU make 18 
gallons. 

7*0 make raitin vnne equal it therry. 

Let the raisins be well washed and picked from 
die stalks; to every pound thus prepared and chop- 
ped, add 1 quai4 of water which lias been boiled 
and has stood till it is cold. Let the whole stand 
in the vessel tpr a month, being fr-Hiuentlv stirred. 
Now let the raisins be taken from Uie cask, and let 
the liquor be closely stopped in the vessel. In the 
coarse of a month, let it be racked into another 
Tessel, leaving all the sediment behind, which 
must be repeated till it becomes fine, when add to 
every ten pallons six pounds of fine sugar, and one 
dozen of Seville oranges, the rinds jeing pared 
very thin, and infused i^ two c^uapts of brandy, 
which should be added to the hquor at its last 
racking, l^et the H'hole stand thrae months in the 
cask, when it will be fit for bottling; it should re- 
mhiii in the bottle for a twelve-month. 

To give it tlie flavour of Madeira, when it is in 
the cMsky put in a couple of green citrons, and let 
them reirtain till the wme is Dottled. 

Jlh'tther raisin vine. — Put two hundred weight 
of raisins, with the stalks, into a hogshead, and fill 
it almost with spring water; let them stec]) for 
about twelve days, frequently stiiring, and atler 
pouring off the juice, dress the raisins and mash 
tlietvi. The whole should then be put together into 
a verv clean vessel that will exactly contain it. - It 
will hiss for some time, during which it should not 
be stirred; but when the noise ceases, it must be 
stopped close, and stand for about six or seven 
months: and then, if it proves fine and clear, rack 
it off into another vessel of the same size. Stop 
it up, and let it remain for twelve or fourteen weeks 
longer, then bottle it off. If it sliould not prove 
clear, fine it down with three ouitres ot isinglass, 
and a quarter of a pound of sugar-candy, dissolved 
in same of the wine. 

^ Another grape vine, — To every gallon of ripe 
graiM^s put a gallon of soft water, Aruise the grapes, 
let them stand a week without stirring, anu draw 
the liquor off fine; to every f^ilon of wine put three 
pounds of lump sugar; put the whole into a vessel, 
but do not stop it till it has done hissing, then 
atop it cla«e, and in six mouths it will be fit for 
bottling. 

A better wine, though smaller in quantity, will 
be roH<ie by leaving out the water, and diminish- 
iiig tlie quantity of su^r. Water is necessaiy, 
ordy where the juice is so scanty, or so thick, as 
ui cowslip, balm, or bhick currant wine, tliat it 
could iiut be used without it. 

Cla^t tine-lenf vine, 

"'• V<» of cold soft water, 18 gallons, claret vine- 
It > 3 pecks. Ferment. Mix raw su^^ar, 50 
p • •», barberfier, 6 quarts, red tartar, in fine 
puwilei-, 8 ounces. Add roses, 6 or 8 handsful, 
sassafras chips, 3 potfnds. Brandy, one gallon or 
more. 

Mr Garaell directs to macerate the vine-leaves 
in the water 3 days, and then proceed wiih the ge- 
neral process. Ihis will make 18 gallons. 

JiiPtther. — ^Take of cold soft water, 1 1 gallons, 
elaret vine leaves, Q pecks. Ferment. Add cider, 
9 gallons, raw sugar, 30 (lounds, red tartar, in pow- 
der, 6 ounces. Mix cinnamon, in powder, ^ oz. 
S jMitniegs in powder, brandy, 1 gallon. This 
will mid^e 18 gallons. 



To make vine from fiotted pot€aoet. 
Wine of considerable quality may be made frotB 
frosted potatoes, if not ^ much fro8\ed as to hafe 
become soft and water! sh. The potatoes must b« 
crushed or bruised; a wooden mallet answers the 
purpose. If a pi ink of wood is made hallow, in 
the manner of a shallow bowl, they ip<iy be bruised 
with a mallet, or put into a cider press. A Win- 
chester bushel muitt have 10 gallons of watfr* 



prepared by boiling it mixed with ^ lb. of hrpt 
and ^ lb. oi common white ginj;er. This water, 
after having boiled for about halfan hour, mdst be 



jranred upon the bruised potatoes, into a tub or 
vessel suited to the quantity to be made. After 
standing in this mixed state for three days, yeart 
must be adde<l, to ferment the liquor. When the 
fermentation has subsided, the liquor roust be 
drawn off, as pure as possible, into a cabk, adding 
half a pound of raw sugar for every gallon. Afler 
it has I'emained in the cask for three raontlis, it will 
be ready for use. Farmer^s Map. 
Ginger vine, excei&nt. 

Put into a very nice boiler ten gallons of water, 
fifleen ponnds otlump sugar, with the whites of six 
or eight eggs, well beaten and strained^ mix all 
well while c Id; when the liquor boils skim it well, 
put in half a pound of common white ginger, bruis- 
ed, and boil it twenty minutes. Have ready the 
rinds (cut very thin) of seven lemons, and poor 
the hot liquor on them; when cool put it into your 
cask, with two spoonsful of yeast; put a quart of 
the warm liquor to tvi ounces of isinglass skav^ 
ings, vhisk it well three or four times, and put »l' 
into the barrel. Next day stop it up, ir thnr 
weeks bottle it, and in three months it wid tic a 
delicious and safe liquor. 

Another.— Take of cold soft water, 19 gallon^; 
Malaga raisins, 50 lbs.; white tartar, in powder, 
4 oz. Ferment. Mix ginger, in powder or bruised, 
20 oz.; 18 lemons, peel ami juice. Add brar'^r. S 
quarts, or more. This will make 18 gallons. 

Another. — Take 20 quarts of water; 5 lbs. of 
sugar; 3 oz. of white e^inger; I oz. of stick liquorice. 
Boil them well together; when it is cold put a lit- 
tle new yeast upon it, but not too much; then put 
it into tlie barrel for 10 days, and after that bottto 
it putting a lump of white sugar into every bottle. 

Another. — To seven gallons of water put 19 
pounds of clayed sugar, and boil it for halfan hour, 
taking ofl^the scum as it rises; then take a small 
quantity of the liquor, and add to it 9 ounces of the 
best ginger bruised. Now put it all together, and 
Mhen nearly cold, chop 9 pounds of raisins very 
small, and put them into a nine gallon cask (beefc 
measure,) with one ounce of isinglass. Slice 4 le- 
mons into the cask, taking out all the seeds, and 
pour the liquor over them, with half a pint of fresk 
yeast. Leave it unstopped for three weeks, and ia 
about three months it will be fit for bottlin,;;:. 

There will be one gallon of the sugar and water 
more than the cask will hold at first: this roust be 
kept to fill up, as the liquor works off, as it i^ ne- 
cessary thsit the cask should be kept full, till it hat 
done working. I'he raisins should be ^3ds Mala- 
ga*, and l-3d MUscadel. Spring and autumn are 
the best seasons for roaking this wine. 

7'c make kotimias, a Tartar vine. 

Take of fresh roarers x:uilk any quantity; add to 
it a sixth part of water, and pour the mixtui*e ititft 
a wooden vessel. Use as a ferment an eighth part 
of skimmed milk; but at any future preparation a 
small portion of old koumiss will answer better. 
Cover the vessel with a thick cloth, and set it in i 
place of moderate warmth; leaving it at rest for 
twenty-four hours: at the end of which tim^ (he 
milk will become sour, and a thick substance will 
be gathcrttd on its top. Now, with a churn staff, 
beat it tU the thick substance above-mentioned lit 
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MendfHl intimately wfth (lie safijacent fluid. In 
this situation, leave it at rest for twenty-four hours 
more; after which, pour it into a higher and naiv 
rower vessel, resembling a chum, where the agi- 
tation must he rejieateifas before, till the liquor 
appears to he perteotiy homogeneous. In this state 
it IS called koumiss; of which thc^ taste ought to 
have been a pleasant mixture of sweet and sour. 
A-gitMtion most be eitt|iloyed every time before it 
is used. This wine is cooling and antiseptic 
Srmetiraes aromatic herbs, as Angelica, are intused 
in the liquor during fermentation. 

7*0 nMke rhubarb vnne. 

Take of sliced rhubarb, 2A oz. — ^lesser cardamom 
seeds, bruised and husked,^oz.; saffron 8 drachms; 
Spanish white wine, 8 pints; proof spirit, ^ pint 
Digest for ten days, and strain. This is a warm, 
cordial, laxative medicine. It is used chiefly iu 
weakness of the stomach and bowels, and some 
kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the ofl^ending 
matter and strengthening the tone of the viscera. 
It ma^ be given *n doses of from half a spoonful to 
three jr four spoonsful or more, according to the 
•ircivnstances of the disorder, and the strength of 
the f Btient. 

To make »agerame, 

B jil 86 quarts of spring water a qOttfter of an 
hour, and when it is blo^ warm, put 35 pounds 
of Malaga raisins, picked, rubbed, and shred, into 
it, with almost half a bushel of red sage shi^d, and 
a pon-lnger of ale yeast; stir all well toother, and 
let it stand in a tub, covered warm, six or seven 
days, stirring it once a day; then strain it off, and 
put it in a runlet. Let it work three or four days, 
anti then stop it up; when it has stood six or seven 
days, put in a quart or two of Malaga sack; and 
when It is fine bottle it. 

To make gi^UJUnoer vfine. 

To three gallons of water put 6 pounds of the 
jest powder sugar, boil the sugar and water to^e- 
Jier tor the space of half an hour, keep skimming 
t as the scum rises; let it stand to cool, beat up 
4iree ounces of syrup of betony with a large 8|iooh- 
\j\ of ale veast, put it into the liquor, and brew it 
veil together; then having a peck of gilliflowers, 
lut from the stalks, put them into the liquor, let 
hem infuse and work tc^ther three days, covered 
vith a cloth; strain it, and put it into a cask, and 
«t it settle for. three or four weeks; then bottle it 
To make turnip wine. 

Pare nod slice a number of turnips, put them 
into a cidei* press,and press out all the juice. To 
vrerv gallon of the iuice, add three pounds of lump 
*ugiur; have a vessel ready large enough to hold the 
juice, and put half a pint of brandy to every gallon. 
Pour in the juice and lay sometling over the bung tor 
« week^ to see if it works; if it does, do not bung it 
iown till it has done working; then stop it close 
for three months, and draw it ofl*into another ves- 
sel. When it is fine, bottle it off*. 

This is an excellent wine for gouty habits, and 
is much recommended in such cases in lieu of any 
«ther winct 

How vnne. 

Take a well glazed earthen vessel, and put into 
it 3 |;allon8 of rose-water drawn with a cold still. 
Put into that a sufllicient quantity of rose leaves, 
•over it dose, and set it for an hour in a kettle or 
sopper of hot water, to take out the whole strength i 
and tincture of the roses;, and when it is cold, press 
the rose leaves hani into the liquor, and steep fi'esh | 
«nes in it, re{)eating it till the liquor has got the 
full strength of the roses. To every gallon of li- 
quor put three pounds of loaf supu*, and stir it well, 
that it may melt and disperse in every part. Then 
put it into a cask, or other convenient vessel, to 
Msnnent, and put into it a piece of bread tqaated 



hard, and covered with yeast Let it stand ahonC 
thirty days, when it wiu be ripe and have a fine 
flavour, having the whole strength and scent of the 
roses in it; and it may be greatly improved by a^ 
ding to it wine and spices. By this method of ia« 
fusion, wine of carnations, dove gilliflowers, vio- 
lets, primroses, or any other flower, having a ci^ 
rious scent, may be made. 

Barley rnne. 
Boil half a pound of frosh barley in S waten^ 
and save 3 pints of the last water. Mix it with a 
quart of white wine, half a pint of borage water, 
as much claiy water, a little red rose-water, i the 
iuice of 5 or 6 lemony 3 quarters of a pound of 
nne sugar, and the thin yellow rind of a lemon. 
Mix all these well together, run it through a strain* 
er, and bottle it It is pleasant in hot weather, and 
very good in fevers. 

EngUahJig -wine. 

Take the large blue figs, when pretty ripe, and 
steep them in white wine, having made some slits 
in them, that tli^ mayswell and gather in the sub- 
stance cf the wine. Then slice some other figs, 
and Ibt them simm«»r over a fire in water until they 
are reduced to a kind of pulp. Then strain out the 
water, pressing the pulp hard, and pour it as hot 
as possible on the fi^s that aro imbrewed in the 
wine. Let the quantities be nearly equal, but the 
water somewhat mora than the wine and figs, j^ 
them stanu 24 hours, mash them well together, 
and draw off what will i-un without squeezing. 
Then press the rest, and if not sweet enough, ackl 
a suflicient quantity of sugar, to make it so. Let it 
ferment, and add to it a little honey and sugar- 
candy; tlien fine it with whites of eggs and a little 
isinglass, and draw it off* for use. 
Sycamore vnne. 

Boil 2 gallons of the sap half an hour, and then 
add t(x it 4 pounds of fine powdered sugar. Beat 
the whites of 3 eggs to froth, and mix them with 
the liquor; but take cai*e that it is not too hot, as 
that will poach the eggs. Skim it well, and boil 
it half an hour. Then strain it through a hair^sieve, 
and let it stand till next day.' I'hen pour it clean 
fi*om the sediment, put half a pint of yeast to eveiy 
twelve gallons, and cover it close up with blankets. 
Then put it into the barrel, and leave the bung- 
hole open till it has done working. Then close it 
up well, and after it has stood 2 months, bottle it. 
1 he fihh part of the sugar must l>e loaf; aud if 
raisins' ai*e liked, tliey will be a great additkn tc ' 
the wiae. ' 

JSalm vdhe> 

Take 40 pounds of sugar and 9 gallons of watex, 
boil it gi*ntly for 2 hours, skim it well, and put ic 
into a tub to cool. Take 2 pounds and a half of 
the tops of balm, bruise them, and put them into a 
barrel, with a little new yeast; and when the liquor 
is cold, pour it on the balm. Stir it well together, 
and let it stand 24 hours, stirring it often. Then 
close it up, and let it stand 6 weeks. Then rack 
it off and put a lump of sugar into evety bottlu 
Cork it well, and it will be better the second year 
than the first 

To make ecurvy^grate vnne. 

Scurvy-grass, or spoon wort, is a very sovereign 
medicinal herb, appropriated chiefiy to the health 
of invalids. 

Take the b^st large seoryy-grass tops and leaves, 
in May, Jun^, or July, bruise them well in a stone 
mortar, tlien put them in a well glazed earthen 
vessel, and sprinkle them over witli some powder 
of crystal of tartar, then smear them with virgin 
honey, and being covered close, let it stand 24 
hours; then set water over a gentle firo, putting to 
every gallon 3 pints of honey, and when the scum 
rises, uke it oft', and let it cool; then put the 
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Itemped feorvr mm iito ft hnrtl, ftnd poor the 
liquor to it. Betting the Tetsel conTcniently end- 
Vays, with a tap at the bottom. When it ha« been 
mfuMtii 24 hmin, draw oflTthe liquor, strongly pre* 
the juiee and moisture out of the herb mto the bar- 
rei or vessel, and put the liquor upwj^in; then piit 
H little new 5*easi to R, «nd mt^ it to ferment 3 
dajs, covering the place of the bnng or tent with 
a piece of bread spread over with musUrd seed, 
downward, in a cool ph^ee, and let it continue till 
It is fine and drinks brisk; then draw off the finett 
part, leaving only the dregs behind: afterwards add 
more herbs, and ferment it wit^i whites of eggs, 
iour, and fixed nitre, vei juice, or the juice <}f green 
Mpes, if they are to be hail; to which ad^l 6 poutods 
Sf the syrup of musUrd, all mixed and well beaten 
together, to refine it down, and it will drihk brillk, 
but is not very pleasant; being here inserted Among 
artificial wines rather for the sake of healthy than 
for the deligtitfulness of its taste. 

To make chtap*and -aftnlewme chreL 

Take a quart of tine draft Devonshire eider, 
ted an e<|UHl quantify tjf good pan. Mix them, 
ftnd shake them. Bottle them, and let them stand 
for a month. The btot judge wiH not be fible to 
distinguish thdra from good Bordeatix. 
7b maf^ dry -wine. 

Those who like a dry wine, should pttt into the 
>r|t, ut the commencement of the vinous fermenta- 
^6n, an ounce or two of calcined gypsum, in fine 
Ipowder. 

MANAGEMENT OP BftTTTSH WINES. 

To guard agcdnit unriptf^dt. 

If the season proves bad so tlint some fruits are 
■ot sufficiently ripe, immediately after the vint)tis 
fermeniHtion, and the must of such fruit is put into 
the cask, ii N to be icHed two or three times a 
day, for a week ».'• two. A j^irituous fermaitation 
will soon commence, the buny of the cask mjst 
then be taken out, and the hole covered with a bii 
cf liglit wood or canvass, and as any scum arises, 
it should be taken away. When the scum disap- 
pears, fill up the cask, and bung It up. But a veht- 
f ole must be lefl open for a week. 

To keep and manaje -wmei. 

Wines will diminish, therefore the cask mfnst be 
kept filled up with some of the same wine, or some 
other that is as good or better. 

They must at all times be kept in a cool ceBar, 
if not, they will fermetit. If wiijes are kept in a 
warm cellar an acetous femi'^ntation will soon 
commence, and the result consequently will be vi- 
aegar. The more a wine frets ana ferments, the 
more it |)arts wrn Its strength and goodness: when 
wiaes are found to work improperly in the cellar, 
Jke vent-peg" must be taken out for a week or two. 

If any wine ferments, after being perfected, draw 
oflT a quart and boil it, and pour it hot into the cask, 
add a pint or a ^^aart of brandy, ftnd bong up a day 
vc two after. 

Or, di-aw off the wine, and^ fumigate the cask, 
with one ounce of flower of brimatone, and half an 
ounce of cinnamon, in powder. Mix the two to- 

C ether, and tie tliem up in a rae. Turn the bung- 
ole of the cask downwards, place the rag under 
the bun^-hole, and set fire to It, so that the gas 
ascends into the cask. As soon as it is burnt out, 
fcll up the cask with wine, and bung it up tight 
To sweeten afovl caak. 
Set fire to a pound or more of broken ohareoftl, 
piit it into the cask and immediately fill up the 
•ask with b nling water. After this, roV. the cask 
ifoce or twice a day for a week; then pour out the 
^hftrcoal and water, wash out the cask with clean 
•6ld water, and expose it to the external a&r for 
iOiue days. 



Tb uttpfwe potT vftnet. 

Poor wines may be improved by being racked 
trff, and returned into the cask asain; and tnen put- 
tii^ into the wine about a pound of jar or box rai« 
ainii, bruised, and ft quart of brandy. 

Or, put to tlie wine two pounds of Ikoney, and* 

Eiiit or two of brandy. The honey and braudy to 
e first mixed together* 

Or, draw dff three or fonr quarts of sach wliw 
and fill (he eft«k xip with strong wine. 

7b itHptvws vdne Tvfum hwefi%g «r decaying. 

Take one ounee of roehe-ahim, make it into 
powder; then draV out four gallons of wine, mix 
the powdef- with it, and h«at it well Tor half an 
•bour; then (Ml up the cask, mA when fine (which 
^ili be In a week*s time or Uttte more), bottle it 
^ TIlis WiH make it drink fine and brisk. 
To PdsPjreJSat -wine*. 

V\vX wfnes may he restored by one poimd of 
jar raisins, one pottnd 0f honey, and halt a pint of 
vpirit of wine, benten up in a moitar with some of 
the wtne, and fhen the «ontents v'<t into the cask. 
Th remove a imulfy or (ttiogreeable taste in -wine. 

Put into the cask three or four sticks of charcoal, 
and bung "up the cask tight In a month afler take 
them out-rOr, cut two rfpe medlars, put them in 
a gauze bag, Sfnd SQSt>end them from the bung hole 
into the w.ne, and bung up the cask air-tight. A 
month after take them out, and buo^ up the cask 
again. Or, mix half a pound of bruised raustard- 
sced, with a ]iint or more of brandy, and stir it op 
in the wine; and two days alter bung up the cask. 

Another mode.^^hx the finish of the process, when 
the bramly or spirit is put to the winv% it is par- 
ticulariy recommended that a qnaiter of an ounce 
of crystal camplior, in the lump, be droLped into 
the bung-hole of each eighteen gidlons of vine. 

Another morfe.— Oil poured upon wine, or any 
other liquor, will prevent it fixm growing musty, 
or turning corrutit ^ 

To tahe awa/y the ill sce^o/winea. 

Bake a long roller of dough, ctoek well with 
cloves, and hang it in the «Aflk. 

To pass -whUe wine off for c^isnftagne. 

Rack it often from the lees; and when very bril 
Irant, bottle it off: this must be done between vin 
tage time and the mouth of May. 

It has (says Mr Carnel) been a raoet i^surd prae 
tice with many families to use ^en gooseberrie 
in order to imitate champagne wme; but green finiis 
is, by uo means, fit or proper for the miiking ol 
any wine. Nor, indeed, is it at all necessary i\ 
making an imitation of cbampagne.- 

7 tiuike wine sparkk Uke Champagne, 

Take great care to rack off the wine well, andii 
March bottle it as quick as possible. The bottle* 
must be very clean and dty, and the corks of tht 
best sort, made ot velvet or white cork. In twi 
months after, the wine will be in a fine conditioa 
to driuk. 

7b dearfotd sr ropy wnes* 

Take f ounce of chidk in powder, ^ an ounce ol 
burnt alum, tlie white of an egg, and one pint of 
spring water. 

Beat the whole up in a mortar, and x>our it into 
the wine; after M^hich, roll the cask ten rainntea; 
and then place it on the standi leaving the buftg 
out for a few days. As soon a« the wine is fine, 
rack it off. 

Or take one ounce of ground rice, } os. of bant 
alum, ami ^ oa. <if bay-salt 

Beat the Whole tip* in to mwtar, with a pint or 
more oi*the wine, pour it intio the ca^ and roll it 
ten minutes. The cask must not be banged up fiM 
a few days. As soon as auck wine beoomee fin^ 
rack it ofiT. 

Or, bring the «uk of wine out of the cellar, aad 
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piiffic it in A abad^ titviation to veedve the cireuUi- 
Uon of the air, and take out the bung. In three 
weeks or a month rack jt o^ into a sweet cask, 
vhich fill up, and put into the wine an ounce of 
etDimnion, in the stick; and bung; it up tight. 

mSnoiher method — Tap the cask, and put a piece 
erf* eoarse linen doth u|K>n that end of the ooek 
'Which goes to the inside of the cask; then rack it 
into a dry cask to SO gallons of wine, and put ia 
^ ounces of powdered ahim/ Roll and shake them 
well together, and it will fine down, and prove a 
▼eiy clear and pleasant wine. 

7^ correct green or harth win*9. 
Take I oz. oi salt, A oz. calcined gypsum, in 
powder, and 1 pint of skimmed milk. 

Mix diose up with a little of the wine, and then 
pour the mixture into the cask: put in a few lav- 
ender leaves, stir the wine with a stick, so a« not 
to disturb the lees, and bung it up. 

1o correct tharp^ tart^ acid vnnes. 
Mix 1 oz. of calcined gypsum in powder and 2 
pounds of honey, in 1 quart of brandy; pour tlie 
mixture into the wine, and stir it so as not to dis- 
turb the lees; fill up the cask, and the following 
day bung it up: — rack this wine as soon as fine. 

Or, mix J oz. of the salt of tartar, | oz. of cal- 
ciue<1 gypsum, in powder, with a pint of the wine^ 
pour it into the ea^ and put an oiuice of cinnamon 
"" in the stick; stir the wine without disturbing the 
lees, fill up the cask, and the day following bung 
it up. 

Or, boil S oz. of rice, when cold p»ut it into a 
gauze-bag, and insmerge it into the wine; put into 
ttie wine also a few sticks of cinnamon, and k-uog 
ttp the oatiL. hxi bout a month after, take the rice 
out. 

To retiore tour Xfi4a4t9. 
Take ealetned gypsum, iq powder, 1 oz«, eream 
of tartar, in powder, 2 oz. 

Mix them in a [tint or more of brandy; pour it 
iftto tlie cask; put in, also, a few sticks of cianaf- 
■lOD, and then stu* the wine without disturbing the 
lees. Bung up the cask the next day. 

Another method. — Boil • gallon of wine, witli 
•ome beaten oyster-sliells anu ovab't daws, burnt 
into powder, an ounce of each to every ten gaUoas 
of wine; then strain out the liquor through a sieve, 
and when cold, put it iilto wine of the same sort, 
and it will give »t « pleasant liWly taste. A lump 
•f unslaked lime i>ut iuto the cask w4U also keep 
wine fi-ora turniiie souM 

To fine or clarify 19^69, 
Boil a pint of skimmed milk; when cold, mix 
with it an ounce of chalk in fine powder, nour it 
into the cask, aitd roll it ten minutes. Tne Ibl- 
lowing day, bung up the wine, and rack it off as 
soon as fine. 

Or, take 1^ oz. of gum arabic^ in fine powder, 
and 1 oz. of chalk in powder. 

Mix those up with a pint more of wine, pour t)ie 
mixtuiie into the cask, roll it ten minutes, and then 
fill it up. Biung it up the next day, and ra«k off 
Ibe wine aa soon as fiine. 

Or, take the yolk and white of an egg, | oz. of 
chalk, in powder, and \ oz. of burnt alum, w pow- 

Beat those up in a mortar with a pint of spring 
water, an. I pour the mixture into the wine, roll tlie 
cask; thc-.i nil it up, ami. bung it up the next day. 
Rad^ o& tlie wine as soon as fine. 
jfb sweeten witie». 

In SO ratlloDS of wine infuse a handful of the 
towers m elary; then add a pound of mustard seed, 
dry ground, put it into a bag and sink it to the 
bottom of the cask. 

To otop tlie firmentation of toina. 

It if in the first place necessary to consider 



whether the existing sta*fi of fermentation be tlM^ 
original or secoiidary s^ige of that process whidi 
comes on after the former has ceaaed for seven^ 
days, and is indeed the commencement of acetoua, 
fennentalion. That of the former kind rarely j«r(^- 
ceeds bejrond what is necessary for the perfect dap- 
composition of the sacdiai*ine and other parts of th^. 
vegetable substances necessary for the production 
of- spirit, unless the liquor be* kept too warm or in 
too weak,, and left exposed to the air after the vi<- 
nous feinnentation Is completed. The means to 
correct these circumstances are sufficiently obvious. 
The heat for spirituous ferm<>ntatirn should not he, 
above 60 degrees Fahrenheit; when it is muel^ 
above that point, the liquor passes rapiclly through 
tlie sta^ OK vinous fermentation, and the acetoua 
immediately commences. When too l()ngcontinu« 
ed fermentation arises from the liquor having been 
kept in a warm sitiuition, it will he soon checked, 
by bunj^ing, a(\er being removed into a cold place; 
the addition of a small proportion of spirits ot wine 
or brandy, pt*eviou6ly to closing it up, is also pro* 
per. A decree of coUl, approaching to the freez- 
ing point, will check ferraentatiou of whatever kind. 
Ferioeiitation of tliis kiad cannot be sto])ped by 
any chemical. agent, except such as would destrov 
the qualities of the liquor intended to be producecf. 

The secondary stage of fermentation, or the com- 
mencement of the acetous, may be stopped by re- 
movinp; tlie liquor to a cool situation; correcting 
the a«id already formed; and it* the liquor contain 
but little spirit^ the addition of a proper propoiv 
tion of brandy is requisite. 

The operation of racking is dao necessary to pro^ 
serve liquor in a vinous state, and to render it dear. 
This procesa should be pt^pfonmed in a cool i^aee. 
To restore piicked British toines. 

Rack the wines clown to the lees intc another 
cask, where the lees of good wines are frc^: then 
put a pint of strong aqua vit», and scra|)e half n 
pound of yellow bees^-wax into it, \« hich by heat- 
ing the spirit over a gentle fire, wiH melt; after 
which dip a piece of cloth into it, and when a little 
dry, set it on fire with a l^rimston^ match, put it 
into the bung-hole, and st /p it up dose. 

Jbtother fnethod.-^Fivsi ore\^vire a fresh empty 
cask thut has had the same kind, of wine in it whicn 
is about to be racked, then match it, and rack off 
the wine, putting to every ten gallons two ounces, 
of oyster [>owder, and halt an ounce of bay salt, 
then get the staff and stir it well about, letting it 
stand till it is fine, which wilt be in a few days; 
after which rack it off into another cask, (previous- 
ly matched) and if the lees of some wine of the 
same kind can be got, it will improve it mm-.h. — 
Put likewise a uuart of brandy to every ten gallons, 
and if the cask has been emptied a long time, it 
will match, better on that account; but if even a new 
cask, the matching must not be omitted. A frash 
emyly cask is to be preferred. 

Tlus method will answer for all made wines. 

TO MANAGE FOREIGN WINE VAULTS 

The priucipal object to be attended to in the ma- 
nagement of foreign wine vaults, is to l^eep tliem 
of a temperate heat Care must be taken, there- 
fore, to close up every aiierture or opening, that 
thei*e may be no admission given to (he external 
air. The floor of the vault shoul'< likewise be well 
covered witli saw-dust which must not be suffered 
to get too drjf and dusty, but must receive now and 
then an addition of new, lest, when bottling or 
racking wine, some of the old dust should fly into 
it. At most vaults, in the winter, it is necessary 
to have a stove or chafing-dish, to keep up a proper 
degree of warmth. In the summer time it will be 
best to keep them as cool as possible. 
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ToJUupa ceRar of wine9 ondtpiritt. 
' Prorfde r good rope ar«1 taekling^, to let down 
me en&ks into the Vaults ok'v*ellar, and a slide, lad- 
4^r, or pulley for the casks to slide or roll on; a 
pair of strong slings; a pair of can hooks and a pair 
of crate hooks; a block of wood to put under the 
pipes when topping them o?er in a narrow passage, 
or in casing them; a small valineh to taste wines; a 
orane, and a small copiier pump to rack off; two or 
three gallon cans, made of wood; a large wooden 
funnel; two or three cop|)er funnels from a quart to 
a gallon each; two racking cocks; two wine bot- 
tling cocks; a brae«^ and various bits; two small 
tubs; a square basket to hold the corks; two small 
d.i funnels; a small strainer; two cork screws; two 
or three baskets; a whisk to beat the finings; three 
flannel or linen bags; a strong iron screw to raise 
the bungs; a pair of pliet*s; bun^s, corks, and vent 
pegs; two frets or middle sized gimlets; some sheet 
lead and tacks to put on broken staves; brown pa- 
per to put round cocks and under the lead, when 
stopping leaks; a staff with a chain at one 'end to 
rumage the wines, &:c. ; shots and lead canister, or 
bristle brush, and two cloths to wash bottles; two 
large tubs; some small racks that will hold six 
dozen each; a cooper^s adze; an iron and a wooden 
driver to tighten hoops, two dozen of wooden 
buiigs of different sizes; a thermometer, which is 
to be kept in the vault, a stove or chafingdish, to 
keep the heat of the vault to a known temperature; 
a few dozen of delph labels; a cupboard to hold all 
the tools; a spade, two good stiff birch brooms, and 
a rake to level the saw-dust. 

Process offarHgn iHne making. 
When the grapes are ripe, and the saccharine 
principle is developed, they are then pressed, and 
the juice whif^h ftows out is received in vessels of a 
proper oapacinr,in which the fermentation appears, 
aud proceeds in the following manner. At the end 
of several day«», and freq-iently after a few hours, 
according to the heat of the atmosphere, the nature 
of the grapes, the quantity of the liquid, and the 
temperature of the place in which the operation is 
performed, a movement is produced in the liquor, 
which coDtinually increhses; the volume of the fluid 
increases; it becomes turbid and oily; carbonic acid 
is discharged, which fills all the unoccupied part 
of the vessel, and the temperature rises to the 
72-5th degree. At the end of several days these 
tumultuous motions subside, the mass falls, the li- 

Siior becomes clearer, and is found to be less sac- 
larine, more odorant, and of a red colour, from 
tlie re-action of the ardent spirit u|>on the colour^ 
ing matter of the pellicle of the grape. 

The wine is usually taken out of the fermenting 
vessel at the period when all the phenomena of fer- 
mentation have subsided. When the mass is set- 
tled, the colour of the liquor is well developed; 
when it has become deal', and its heat has disap- 
peared, it is put into casks, where, by a second in- 
sensible fermentation, the wine is clarified, its 
principles comhine more perfectly together, and 
Us taste and smell become more and more deve- 
loped. Tk' th's fermentation be stopped or sufTo- 
•atetl, the gaseous principles are retamed, and the 
wine is brisker, and more of the nature of must. | 
7'o make port -mne. 

The dark red port is made from grapes gathered 
indiscnminately, and thrown into a cistern, they 
are then trod, and their skins and stalks let\ in the 
mass, which separate during fermeptation, and 
form a dry head over the li<\uid. H hen the fer- 
mentation is completed, the liquor underneath is 
drawn out, and casked. Before being brought to 
England it is mixed with one third of brandy to 
«snab]e it to keep during tDe *oyage: otherwise the 



carriage brings on the aeecous fermeotabcm, and 
the wine is converted into vinegar. 

French method of mafang roincs. 
In the southern parts of Prance, their way it 
with red winea to tread or squeeze the grafi^s be* 
tween the hands, and let the wliole stand, juice and 
husks, till the tincture be to their liking; aftei 
which Ihey press it. Jr'or white wines, thev press 
the grafies immediately, and when presse^l, they 
tun the !»?»/ and stop up the vessel, leaving only 
the de{ th of a foot or more to give room for it U» 
work. At the end often days they fill this space 
with some other good wine, that will not work it 
i^n. 

To rack foreign wines. 

The vault or cellar should be of a temperate 
heat, and the casks sweet and clean. Should they 
have an acid or musty smell, i^ may be remedied 
by burning brimstone matches in themt and if .not 
clean, rinse uiern well out with cold water, and 
after draining, rinse with a quart 6f brandv, putting 
the brandy afterwards into the ullage cask. Then 
strain the*lee;i or bottoms through a flannel or linen 
bag. Dut put the bottoms of port into the ullii?a 
cask without going through the filtering bag. la 
racking wine that is not on the stillage, a wine 
pump IS desirable. 

To manage and improrfe poor red port. 

If wanting in body, colour, and flavour, draw out 
thirty or forty gallons, and return the same quan- 
tity of young and rich wines. To a can of which 
put three gills of colouring, with a bottle of wine 
or brandy. Then whisk it well together, and put 
it into the cask, stirrir.g it well, if not bright in 
about a week or ten days, fine it for use; |>revious 
to wiiich put in at different times a gallon of good 
brandy. If the wine is short of body, put a gallon 
or two of brandy in each pipe, by a quart or two at 
a time, as it feeds. the wine better than putting it in 
all at once. But if the wines are in a bonded cel- 
lar, procure a funnel that will go to the bottom of 
the cask, that the brandy may be completely incor^ 
porated with the wine. 

To numage claret. 

Claret is not a wine of a strong body, though it 
requires to be of a good age before it js used, and 
therefore it should be well managed; the best me- 
thod is to feed it every two or three weeks witli a 
pint or two of French brandy. Taste it frequently, 
to know what state it is in, and use the brandy ac- 
cordingly, but never put much in at a time, while 
a little incorporates with the wine, aud feeds and 
mellows it 

If the claret is faint, rack it into a fresh-emptied 
hogshead, upon the lees of good claret; and bung it 
up, putting the bottom downwards for two or 
three daf s, that llie lees may run through it. 
To colmir cluret. 

If the colour be not yet perfect, rack it off agaia 
into a hogshead that has been newly drawn. oflT, 
with the lees; then take a pound of turnsole, and 
put it into a gallon or two of wine; let it lie a daw 
or two, and then put it into che vessel; after whica 
lay the bung downwards for a niglit, and tlte next 
day roll it about 

Or, take any quantity of daihsons or black sloea, 
and strew them with some of the deepest coloured 
wine and as much sugar as will make i. into a sy- 
rup. A pint of this will colour a hogsii'-ad of cla- 
ret It IS also good for red port wines, and may 
be kept ready for use in glass bottles. 

yb restore claret that drinks fotd. 

Rack it off from the dregs on some fresh lees o| 
its own k) »d, and then take a dozen of new pippins, 
pare them, and take away the cores or hearts; theM 
put them in the hogshewi^ and if tl^at is not sutii- 
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•««r.t, take a handful of the oak of JernMlem, and ( teruric acids, there is thut formed a preci^iUate o( 



liruise it; then put it into the wine, and stir it well 
To make claret and port rough. 

Put into a quart of claret or port two qnarts of 
iloes; bake them in a scntle even, or over a slow 
fire, till a good part of their moisture is stewed out, 
then pour off the liquor, and soueeze out the ivst. 
A pint of this will be sufficient tor 30 or 40 gallons. 
V'o recorver pHcked forei^ toinet. 

Take a bottle of red port that is pricked, add to 
it half an ounce of tartarized spirit of wine, shake 
the liquor well together, and set it by for a few 
days, and it will be found much altered for the bet- 
ter. If this opei'ation he dexterously perfoi'med, 
pricked wines may be absolutely recovered 'by it, 
and remain saleable for some time; and the same 
method .nay be used to malt liquors just turned 
•our. 

To numage herftdtage and Jittr^mdy. 

Red hermitage must be managed \\\ the same 
way as claret, and the white likewise, except the 
colouring, which it does not require. Burgnmly 
should be managed in the same manner as red her- 
mitage. 

To manage JJsbon vnne. 

If the Lisbon is di-y, take out of the pipe thirty- 
five or forty gallons, and put in the same quantity 
of c«lcavclfa, stir it well about, and this will make 
a ])ipe of good mild Lisbon: or, if it be desire J to 
ronveil mild into Avy^ take the same quantity out 
as above mentioned before, and fill the pipe with 
Malajja Sheriy, stirring it about as the other. The 
^mc kind of fining used for Vidonia will answer 
for Lisbon wine; or it may be fined with the 
whitis and shells of sixteen eggs, and a small hand- 
ful (if salt; beat it together to a froth, and mix it 
»il!» i* nule of the wine: then pour it into the 

Sipf, etir it about, and let it have vent for three 
•A\ s: after which bung it lip, and in a few days it 
will be fine. Lisbon, when boUled, should be 
packet! either in saw-dust or leaths in a temperate 
J>lace. 

To manage BuceUa trine. 
In fining it, proceed in the same way as with the 
Madeira; only observe, tliht if not wante<! very 

Sale, keep the milk out of the finiuKt. This ten- 
er wine should be fed with a litde brandy, tor if 
kept in a place that is either too hot or too cold, it 
will be in danger of turning foul. 
To improve Sherry, 
If the Sherry be new and hot, rack it off into a 
sweet cask, add five gallons of mellow Lisbnn, 
which will take ufl^the hot taste, then give it a head, 
take a quart of hon^, mix it with a can of whie, 
and put it into the cask when racking. By this 
method iheriy for present use will be greatly im- 
proved, having much the same effect upoil it as 
age. 

To improve vffdte rrifte. 
tf the wine have an unpleasant taste, rack off one 
naif, and to the remainder, add a gallon of new 
milk, a handful of bav salt, and as much iice; after 
witich, lake a staff, beat tlicm well together for 
lialf an hour, and fill up the cask, and wlien rolled 
well about, stillage it, and in a few days, it will be 
mncli impreved. 

If ttie white wine is foul and has lost its colour, 
for a butt or pijie take a gallon of new milk, put it 
into the cask, and stir it well about with a sufl:'; 
and when it has settled, put in three ounces . f is- 
iiiglass nwdc into a jelly, with a quarter of a pound 
af^loaf stig;ir scraped fine, and stir it well about 
On the clay following, bung it up, and in a few 
days it will be fni^ and have a good colour. 
To improve itniui by chnUc. 
Add a little chalk to the ?»?»/, when it is some- 
vhat sour; for the acidity arising trem citric and 



citrate and tartrate of lime, while the mt»t becftmej 
sweeter, and yields a much finer wine. Too mtieh 
chalk may render the wine insipid, since it is ]»ro» 
per to leave a little e?toes8 of acid in the must. 
Concentrate the mtist by boiling, and add the pro- 
per quantity of chalk to the liquor, while it is still 
not. Even acid wine may be benefited iiy the ad- 
dition of chalk, (h'ster-sliells may be tised with 
this view; and when' calcined are a cleaner carbo* 
nate of lime than common chalk. 

To rewroaie nek vine. 
Wines on the fret should be racked; if their own 
lee indicates decay they should be racked on ilie 
sound lee of another wine of similar but stronger 
quality, to protract their decline: If this be done 
at an early period, it may renovate tlie sick wine; 
on th^'Sc occasions giving the sick wine a cooler 
place, will retard its progress to aoidity; if conve* 
nient, such wines should be forced and bottled. 
Previous to bottling, or rather at the foreing, give 
it one, two, or three table-spoonsful of calcined 
gyi»sum finely pulverized. This will check its 
tendency to acidity, without exciting much ' intu- ' 
meseence, without injuring tlie colour of the re<l 
wine, and without retarding its coating to the bot- 
j tie, which it rather promotes. The proper forc- 
ing for red wines are, the whites of ten or twelve 
eggs, heat up with one or two tea-spoonsful of salt, 
i |>er hogshead, and well worked into the wine widi 
a forein^-rcd; the gypsum should be first boiled 
in a rittle water. I'nis is Intended to check tlic 
acetous process. To retard the vinous, the French 
are in the habit of burning sidphur immediately 
under the cask, and possibly trie sulphuric aci^ 
eyo1ve<l by tlie combustion may check its progress 
and prevent the necessity of an admixHire. 
To medorw wine. 
Cover the orifices of the vessels containing it 
with bladder closely fastened instead of the usiui 
materials, ami an anueous exhalatlcm will jiaas 
through the bla(l<l«*r, leaving some fine crystalliza- 
tions on the surface of the wine, which, when 
skimmed off, leaves the wine in u highly improved 
state of flavour. Renmants of wine covei ed in tbis , 
manner, whether in bottles or casks, will not tunt 
I mouldy as when stopiied in the usual way, but 
will be improved ii.stead of being deteriorated! 
German method ofreetotitig- aoitr vnnfs. 
Put a small quantity of powdered G|iarcoai in the 
wine, shake it, and after it has remained still foi 
AH hours decant steadily. 

To concentrate vdnee by cold. 
If any kind of wine be ex^ioaed to a sufllicient 
degree of cold in frosty weather, or be put into 
any plaoe where ice continues all the year, as 
ill ice-houses, and there suffered to freeze, the 
superfluous water contained in the wine will be 
frozen into ice, and wiUleave the pi*0{)er and truly 
essential iwrt of the wine unlruzen, unless the de- 
gree of cold should be very intense, or the wine but 
weak and |)Oor. Wlien the frost Is moderate, the 
experiment has no difficulty, because not above a 
third or a fourth part of the au|ierfiuous water 
will he frozen in a whnle night; but if tlie cold 
be yery intense, tlie best way ia, at the end of a 
few hours, when a tolerable quantity of ice is 
formed, to |iour out the remaining fluid liquor, 
and set it in another vessel to freeze again by itself 
The frozen part, or ice, eonatsl^ omy of the wa- 
tery part of the wine, and may be tlirown tiwa;|r, 
and tne liquid iiart retains all the sti*cnglh, awl is 
to *'e preserved. This will never grew sour, mus- 
ty, or mouldy, and may at any time be reduced to 
wine of the cominoii ^rength, by adding to it ha 
much water as will make it up to tlie former q«Hu»- 
tity. 
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T^Jhx white 

Take ao ounoe of isinKlMt, beat U into thin 
lhre4s with a hammer, anifdissoive it, by boUiog in 
a pint of water; this, w^ien oold, beeomea a atiif 
jelly. Whisk up some of this jelly into a froth 
with a little of the wine intended to be fined, then 
itir it w»U among the rest in the cask, and bung it 
down tigtit; by this means the wine will become 
bright in eight or ten days. 

7 oj^tie red viines. 

Take whites of eggs beat up to a froth, and mix 
in the same manner as in while wines. 

Another n*e(ho4.'^Put the shavings of green 
oeech into Utc vessel, having first taken off all the 
nw\y and boil them for an hour in water to extract 
their ranknesa, and afterwanls dry them in the 
sun, or in an oven. A bushel serves '.or a tnn of 
wtne^ and being mashed, they serve \^In and 
again. 

Moitinier recommends to gather the grapes 
when very dry^ pick them from the stalks, press 
them, and let the juice stana twenty-f >ur hours in 
a eovereil vat Afterwards to draw' it off from the 
gross leea, then put it up in a eask, and to add a 
pint or quait of strong red or white port to every 
|!idlon of juice, and let the whole work, bunging 
It up close, and letting it stand till January; Ujen 
bottling it in dry weather. 

Bradley chooses to have the liquor, when press- 
<m1, stand with the husks and sulks in the vat, to 
ferment for fifteen days. 

To fine a futgehead of claret, 

I'ake the whites and shells of six fresh eggs, and 
liroeeed as with port finings. Claret requires to be 
k«pt warm in aaw-dust when bottled. 
To fine eheny. 

Take an ounce and a half of isinglass, beat it 
with a hammer UU it can 'be pulled into small 
pieces, then put it into three pints of cider or per- 
cy, and let it remain twenty-four hours, till it be- 
comes a jelly. After which mix it with a quartor 
two of wine, and whisk it well with the whites and 
shells of six tresh eggs. Take four or five gallons 
out to make room for the finings, and stir the wine 
well. Then nearly fill the can of fining with wine, 
whisk it well, and put it in the butt, stirring it well 
Cnt about five minutes; afterwards fiU it up, and 
put the bung in loose. In two days bung it up, and 
m eight or ten it will be fit for bottling. 
TofwfaU Sherry, 

Put three pints of skim-milk with the whites of 
ci^bt eg|^8, beat well together in a can; then put in 
finmgs, m the same manner as for common sheiry. 
If the sherry be thin and poor, feed them wiih good 
brandy as other wines. 

To fine Madeira, 

Take three ounces of isinpflasa, and dissolve it, 
bnt if old wine two ounces will be enough, also one 
quart of skim-milk, and half a pint of maride sand: 
whisk these in a can with some wine, if the pi|>e 
is full, take out a canful, and stir the pipe well; 
then pot in the can of finings, and stir that with a 
staff lor five minutes; after which put the other can 
of wine into it ivnd let it have vent for tliree days. 
Then close it up, and in ten da^s or a foilnigiit it 
will be fine and fit for bottling add stowing with 
saw-dust in a warm plaeo. 

7^ improve Madeira vhich hoe been round to the 
Indies, 

Madeira snould be kept in a warmer place than 
port wine, an«l thereforvi requires a good l>ody,and 
to be fed with brandy, but if deficient in flavour or 
m*illownes9, add to it a gallon or two of g^wdM. jn- 
sey. 

To fine f^donia wine. 

When first impoited, Vidonia has a harsh and 
*cid tast«:; but if propcily managed it more resem- 
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bles Madeira vine than any <ailier. To tak« rlf 
the harshness, fine it down, and tbeh rack it oiF 
U|)on the lees of Madeira or white port, fining if 
again with a light fining; and if dQ or SO gallooa d 
good Madeira wine he added, it wiH pas? for yts^ 
[uJeir^ For tlie finings, dissolve 2 ounces of isitk* 
glass and the whites imd shells of 6 fresh egss; beat 
them well up together with a whisk and ac& a gill 
of marble sand. 

To fine Mainuey and other idntM. 

Take 20 fresh eggs, beat the whites, yolks, and 
shells iogetlier, and manage it the ^jo:* as other 
finings. — Calcavella, Sweet Mountain, Haxaretta, 
and Malaga, should be managed and fined in ^be 
same manner as Lisbon. — Teut, Muscadine, Sack, 
and Bastard, should be managed the aame as 
Malmsey, and fined with IG or 20 fresh eggs, and 
a quart or three pints of skim-milk. — ^Old Hock, 
and Vin de Grave, are thin but pleasant wines, and 
should be fed with a little good br*andv, and fined, 
if necessary, with the whites and shells of 6 or S 
eggs. 

To fine port -wine. 

Take tho whites and shells of eight fresh e|;g8, 
beat them in a wooden can or pail, with a whiak, 
till it becomes a thick froth; then add a Utile wine 
to it, and whisk it again. If the pipe is full, take 
out four or five gallons of the wine to make room 
for the finings, if the weather be warmish, add a 
. pint of fresh water sand te tiie finings. Stir it well 
about; after which put in tlie fining, stirring it for 
five minutes; put in the can of wine, leaving th« 
bung out for a few hours, *hat the froth may faU| 
then bung it up, and in eight or ten days it will be 
fine and fit for bottling. 

To make and applyfimngo. 

Put the finings into a can or pail, with a little of 
the liquor about to be fined, wlvlsk them all toge- 
ther till they are perfectly mixed, and then nearly 
fill the can with tne liouor, whisking it well about 
again; after which, if the cask be full, take out four 
or five gallons to make room; then take the staffs 
and give it a good stirring; next whisk tlie finings 
up, and put them in; afterwards stir it with the 
stJf for five minuter Then drive the bung in, 
and bore a hole with a gimlet, that it may liave 
vent fior S or 4 days, after which drive in a vent- 
peg. 

To convert white wine into red. 

Put four ounces of turnsole rags into an earthen 
vessel, and pour upon them a puit o** boiling water; 
cover the vessel close, and leave it to 'sool; stmn 
off the liquor, which will be of a fine deep red in- 
clining to purple. A small paition of tins colours 
a large quantity of wine. I'his tincture may either 
be made in brandy, or mixed with it, or ekie made 
into a syrtt|), with sugar, for keeping. 

In those countries which do not produce the 
tinging grape whidt aiforda a blood-red juice, 
wherewith tiie wines of France are often stainod, 
in defect of this, tlie juice of elder-bcrriea«M used, 
and sometimes loK-wood is usetl at OportOk 
To Jorce down tne fining* of tdl vfute wines, ar- 
ntckSj and atnaU tpiiita. 

Put a few quarts of skinmieU milk into the cask. 
'J'o reiuler red wine white. 

If a few quarts of well-<skimmed luilk be put to a 
hogshead oi' red wine, it will.soou precipilate the 
greater iMurt of the colour, and leave the whol 
nea.iy wnite; and this is of known use in the turn- 
ing red wines, when pricked, into white; in which 
a small di gree of acidity is not so mm^h pereeived. 

Milk is, from this quality of discharging colout 
from wines, of use also to the wiuc-cooper&, fur the 
whitening of wines that have acquired a brown co- 
lour from the cask, or from having been hastily 
boiled before fermenting; tor tlie adtlitiou uf a lit^ 
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fl« ikiBkme<t m\ik^ tn thew eiMM, preei^^tei the 
brown caHoi^y and leaves the wines almost lim- 
pid, or of what they eall a water whiteness^ 
which it mueh cOTcted abroad in vines as well as 
in brandieK, 

T« preserve nev vdne a^tdnat tliunder. 

ll&ander will turo and otten change wioes. 
Cfdlars thai are paved, and the walls of btone* are 
preterable to boarded floors. Before a tempest of 
thmider, it will be advisable to lay a plate of iron 
npoo the wine-vessels. 

7\> make rdne tettle toelL 

Take a pint of wheat, and boil it in a quart of 
water, till it burst and become soCl; then squeeze 
it throoK a linen cloth, and put a pint of the lii|uor 
into a hoji^shead of unsettled white wine; stir it 
well about, and it will become fine. 

To make a match fir rveeterdng catks. 

Melt some brimstone, and dip into it a piece of 
coarse linen cloth; of which, when cold, take a piece 
of about an inch broad and five inches long, and set 
fire to it, putting it into the bung hole, with one 
end fastened under the bung, which must be driven 
in very tight: let it remain a few hours before re* 
moving it out.' 

To make oyeter powder. 

Get some fresh oyster sh/ells, wash them, and 
serape off the yellow part from the outside; lay 
them on a clear fire till they become red hot; then 
1^ them to cool, and take off the softest part, pow- 
der it, and sift it through a fine sieve; alter which 
use it immediately, or keep it in bottles well cork- 
ed opi and laid in a dry place. 

7\> make a Jittering bay. 

This bag is made of a yard ofeither linen or 
flannel, not too fine or dose, and sloping, so as to 
have the bottom of it run to a point, uid the top as 
broad aa the cloth will allow, it must be well 
sewed up the side, and the ap(«er part of it folded 
round n wooden hoop, and well fastened to it; then 
tie the hoop in three or four plaoes with a cord to 
snppert it; and when used, put a can or pail under 
it lo veeeivc the Kquor, filling the bag with the se- 
dimenta; aAer it has ceased to run, wash out the 
bag in three or four clear waters, then hang It op 
to di^ in an aii^ place, that it may not get musty. 
A wine dealer snould always have two bags by 
him, one for red, and the (»thcr for white wines. 
To bottle -wine. 

When wine is made fine and pleasant, it may be 
bottled, taking care afterwards to (jack it in a tem- 
perate place wiih saw-dust or leatks. After which 
It will not be fit to drink for at least two months. 
Never use new deal saw-dust, as that causes the 
wine to fret, and often communicates a stioog tur- 
pentine smell through the corks to the wine. 
To detect aUf**teraied vane. 

Heat equal parta of oyster shells and sulphur to- 
gether, and keep them' it a while heat for fifteen 
minutes, and when c<>ld, mix them with an equal 
quantity of citsam of tartar; put this mixture into a 
strong bottle with common wajLerto boil for one 
bour, and then decant into ounce phials, and add 
SO drops of muriatic acid to each; this liquor pre- 
cijlRates the least quantity of lead, copper, ho, 
firom wines in a very sensible black preci{>itate. 
7^ ariect alum in tuine. 

Wine merchvinis nud alum to red wine, to eom- 
mn^icaie to it a rough taste and deeper colour; but 
this mixture produces on Uie system the most seri- 
ous effects. For the discovery of the fraud in 
question, adopt the following mean8^— t The wine is 
to be discoloured by means of a concentrated solu- 
tion of chloriue; the mixture is to be evaporated 
until reduced to nearly the fourth of its original vch* 
lume; die liquor is to be filtei*ed; it then possesses 
the following properties when it contains alum;— * 



lst» it has a sweetaah aatrlAgent twf^t 2d. it for 
nisheaa whiteprecipitate (sul|>hate of bar^ tes) with 
nitrate of bar 'es, insoluule in water auil in nitiir 
acid; dd, caustic potash i^ives rise to a yellowish 
white precipitate of alumine, soluble in an excess - 
of potash; 4th, the sub-carbonate of soda proiiuces 
a yellowish white precipitate (sui>-cai*bouate of 
alumine) deoomposable by fire into carbonic acid 
gas, alumine, easily recognizable by its charac- 
ters. 

Another mode. — Add to the wine a snfiicient 
quantity of a strong solution of chlorine water, 
(oxygenated muriatic acid) until it is changed to a 
yellow colour: let the precipitate, (©oin|>06ed of 
the chlorine and the vep^to-animal matter contain- 
ed in the wine), which immediately iorms, become 
settled, then filter the liquor, and' evaporate it to 
^th of its volume; it will now, in consequence of 
the presence of the alum, have an astringent sweet- 
ish taste, and will funiish a while precipitate on 
the addition of nitrate of barytes, which is insolu- 
ble in water and in nitric acid. It will give a yel- 
lowish white precipitate with pure potass, that it 
soluble on the addition of an excess of the poUss; 
and a precipitate of the same colour, witli tlie sub- 
carbonate of soda. 
7b iietect lead atid copper in vine, cider , perry ^^c. 

Put into a crucible I oz. of sulphur, and I oz. ol 
pure lime; and keep them in a white heat fox 
.nearly half an hour; when cold« add 1 ounce of the 
super-tartrate of poUss, and boil the whole in a 
matrass with some distilled water for half an hour. 
Decant the supernatant liquor into small phials^ 
adding about 90 or 30 drops of muriatic acid to 
each. The phials must be well stoppe<l and pre- 
served for use. Lead, copper and other deletenoua 
ineuls will be preciniteted, of a black colour, by 
thia liquid, if poured, in the quantity .of only a few 
droDs, into the auspected wine or cider. 

Atiother >/io£fe.^AiiOther test for these pemi«- 
eious metals in wine and cider, exists ready formed 
in nature. Pour into a |^ass of suspected wine, 
cider, or perry, a few drops of Harrowgate water. 
If any lead, kc be pt^eseot^ it will &li cbwn in the 
state of a bUck pi'ecipitate, being combined with 
the sulphuretted hydrogen by wluch theae waters 
are imuregoated. 

Lead ia used by man^ wine-merchanu to give 
an astringency to port-« me; tliat, like old port, U 
may appear rough to the tongue. Sometimes thej 
hang a sheet of lead in the cask; at others they pour 
in a solution of aoeUte (sugar) of lead, tor the pur- 
pose of sweetening, as tney term it. 
To detect lead^ corroeive aubUmate^ and antimony 
in vdnea, Uc, 

Sulphuric acid decomposes them with precipi- 
tate, that is blackish when antimoMy is present, 
but -w/dte with U«e two first mentioned: ttien, let 
the precipitate be washed with boiling water; if it 
change not, it is leads if it acquire a yellow coUmv, 
it is mercwy, 

^inother teetfor lead in vnne. 

Whatever quantity of lead resides in wine, may 
be precipitated by mixing with it a AuitI, made by 
exposing {>owdere<loyster"SbeUsaod sulphur, equal 
quantities, to a white heat for a quarter of an hour^ 
ami when the compost is cold, add as much cream 
of tartar thereto. Put the whole in a sti-oiig bottle 
with common water, and let the liquor boil an 
hour; pour off the solution into ounce ptiials, each 
of which will be sufilcient for a cask of wine, and 
add to each 20 drops of muriatic acid. £ve^ por- 
tion of lead it may contain, will be found at the 
bottom, in the form of a b.ack cindei*y precipitate. 
Having collected a sufficient quantity of this preci- 
pitate, upon an iron plate, expose it to a heat and 
the lead will sua o£ 
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»9tt*iher ^^Take & iMfitc of tnlphnr and iron fil* 
Q|;s, put It into a p.iift!, and pour on it a small 
|iiantitv of sulphuric acI'J. Pass (he gss, which 
rill arise, through- a bent tube, into a bottle of 
rater: when thus impre{(nated, it will form a new 
and imnroved lest for the purpose. When potired 
into wilie which eonuins liiharge, it will render it 
black and flakey, and occasion a considerable pre- 
eipiution. 

AWf by the American Editor. 
The culture of the vine, and the art of obtaining 
its delicious products, are subjects of so much pub- 
lie interest in this country/at this particular mo- 
ment, that no apology is necessary for dij^ressing 
a uoment, to lUte, that in the ■* Vine-Dresser's 



Manual, and Art of making Wine, Brandy; antf 
Vinegar, by Thiebaut de*Bemeaud,»* fiublished 
by P. Canneld, New York, 1899, every particoli^ 
relative thereto is to be found. This little volume 
is wholly praetical, and should be procured, and 
attentively studied by every one who intends plant- 
ing a vineyard. Indee<I, of so much importance 
does the editor consider the book In question, that, , 
had time been afforded him to procure the origi-> ' 
nal, he should have transferred it wholly to this 
work. Though no iegal obstacles prevented his using 
the New York translation, others not less imperi* 
ous forbade him. Any of the booksellers of New 
York, or Philadelphia, can procure the treatise w 
question; and again 1 say to those interested, par* 
chase and study it. 
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The object of distillation is the preparation of 
alcohol or pure sfiirit, which is obtained from bran- 
dy, rum, aiTack, and whiskey, pre|Mired fn>m wine, 
sugar, rice, and malt. It also includes compound 
spirits, or those which, in addition to alcohol, con- 
tain some volatile or pungent oil or essence,— as 
gin, hollands, caraway, and pep(>ermint; the es- 
sential oils, as oil of cinnamon, oil of dcves, oil of 
{peppermint, and otto of roses; and- the simple dis- 
tilled waters, which I'etain the fragrant flavour of 
the particular herbs with which they have been dis- 
tilled. 

To manage diitittaUon. 

Previous to distilling, the processes of brewing 
and fermentation are necessary. In distilling, there 
is only one general rul<«, namely, to let the heat, in 
all c;)ses, be as gentle as possible. A water-batH, 
if sufficiently large, is preferable to any other mode, 
and will perform Uie operation with all the dis- 
patch i*e^uisite for the most extensive business. 
The spirit, as it first comes over, should be receiv- 
ed into a quantity of cAld water; as, by this means, 
the connexion between it and the oily matter will 
oe considerably lessened. For the same reason, 
after it has been once rectified in the water-bath, 
it should be again mixed with an equal quantity of 
water, and distilled a neoond time. After the spi- 
rit has Seen distilled on^ce or twice in this manner, 
from water, it may be distilled in a water-bath 
without any addition; and this last rectification will 
free it from the greater pait of the water which it 
may contain. 

In distilling componnd spirits, a small still has 
been found to answer better than a large one. 
UtenaJ^. 

In a djstillet^ are required a variety of utensils, 
meh as a stillj worm-tub, pump, a water>ciask, a 
•trong press, hair-dnths, three or four iron-bound 
tubs, capable of coiiiainiiig from a hogsliead to a 
nipe, of any liquor; three or four cans, capable of 
Holding from two to six gallons by measure, an 
iron-bound wooden funnel, having a strong iron 
nosel, or pipe; a pewter syphon, about six feet and a 
half long, a:id four inches in ciroumference; flannel 
bags, for refining the thick and feculent matter at 
the bottom of the casks and other vessels. 
Operation of the otilL 

Wlien the still is charged, let the fire under it 
be lighted; and whilst it bums up, the joints should 
tfcearefuU> luted. 



By laying the hand on the still and eapital^ at 
e fire gains strength, tlie process of the oiieration 
will be ascertained; for, wlienever the head, or ca- 



pital, feels hot, it is a proof that the volatile parti* 
cles have arisen, and are about to enter tlie worm. 
When the still head is about to become hot, pre- 
jMire a dampy made of tne ashes under the grate, 
mixed with as much water as will properly wet 
them. lliiK mixture is to be thrown u|m>ii the fire» 
to moderate its action, at the instant when distilla- 
tion has commenced. Continue the heat as long 
as the distilled liquid is spirituous to the taste. 
When the distilled Uuuor cames with it any par- 
ticular flavour, it should be re-distilled with essen- 
tial oils, in order to convert it into a compound 
spirit, as gin, peppermint, and other cordials. 

Wlien all the spirituous fluid is drawn oXS, the 
still should be emptied by a cock in the side. The 
head, &0. should then be removed, and the several 
lutes taken dean off. I'he still may now be charg- 
ed a second time, and luted. If thie spirit, or com- 
pound to be made, iso' a different nature or flavour 
from that procured by the last distillation, the stilly 
capital, and worm should be thoroughly cleaned 
by hot water, sand, and a scrubbing biMsh, to r»> 
move the oily particles which* adhere to tlieir in- 
ternal sui'faces. The worm is beat cleansed by 
passing hot water through it repeatedly, uatil tike 
water flows out quite flavourless. 

Great care should be taken that no grease, tal^ 
low, soap, or any other unctuous matter, fail iuto 
the tubs, pieces, ruodlets, or cans.— Above all 
things, lighted candle* torches, or {»apers, sliouid 
not be brought near any vessel containing spirits. 
The flue or chimney should be kept coustautlv 
clean. 

To ute a portable Jumace. 

In the laboratories of experimental chemisti» • 
portable furnaces are employed. Charcoal is the 
only fuel that can be used in them, except the oc- 
casional use of the finer kinds of stone coal thai 
yield a bright flame, and bum to a white ash with* 
out forming clinkers. When the fire is regulated 
by Uie admission of only the necessary quantity of 
air through the charcoal, and tlie whole heat of the 
fuel is ilirected upon the subject exposed to it, the 
expense is not so great as might be sup|>osed, for 
no other fuel gives out so much heat. One lb. of 
charcoal will boil away 13 lbs. of water, whereaa 
tlie same weight of Newcastle coal will boil awat 
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01^ • or 9 tM. A pouBd of ooke w%\h only boil 
««fiy 4 lbs. of water, and a pound of peat seMom 
more than 5 lbs. or by a skilful mode of using it at 
tbe tttuost 10 lbs. 

7'? bidld fixed fitmacet. 

Windsor bricks are reneraliy used, as they may 
be cut as easily as chalk, and yet bear a violent 
beat without alteration: they must be set in clay of 
die same (ieU). The parts distant from the fire 
may be of common bricks set in moilar, but this 
mortao* must be carefully removed befoi*e the other 
part is begun, as an accidental admixture of it with 
the clay would cause the latter to run into glass, 
•Dd thus spoil the furnace. These furnaces are 
generally built as thin as possible thnt they may 
tA.e up the less room, and to save fuel in lieating 
tiiem as they hare seldom fire oonstaiitK in them^ 
in tliis case, tliey should be surroundecl with iron 
iHWses, to pi*event the alternate contraction and ex- 
pansion destroying them as soon as they otherwise 
would. 

To make a pnriable santl-pot. 

For a porulde one, the ash pit may be an iron 
eylin«ler, 17 inches in diameter and 8 deen, closed 
•t bottom. In the front is cut a hole 3 incnes high 
and 4 wide, with sliders to shut close. Thi*ee pins 
nre riveted on the inside about an inch below the 
upper edge; tht^se are to sut^port the fire-place. 
1'he bottom of this ash pit is lined with clay, beat 
vp with charcoal dust and formed into a kmd of 
Bsacer. I'he fire-place is a small cylinder of nearly 
the tame width, so as to fit easily into the top of the 
ask pit, and rest on the three pins; its height is 15 
inches, and it has a fiat border at each end, leaving 
a circular opening of 10 inches in diameter. Around 
tbe lower border are riveted three screws, to which 
are fixed, by nuts, a grate. In the upi>er border, 
towards the ciivumference, and at etpial distances 
firom each other, are' made four circular holes an 
ineli over. The inside of the fii'e-i>iace is lined 
with chiy and charcoal, whose surface is adjusted 
to a core, made b> drawing on a board an ellipsis, 
luiving iu foci 15 infehes asunder, and its semiot^- 
dinates at the foci 5 inches, sawing off the boai-d at 
eaeh focus, and also down the greatest diameter, so 
that the ititenial cavity may represent an ellipsoid 
of those dimensions, cut off at the foci. A fii-e- 
h<^e about 6 inches wide and 4 inches and a half 
high, with the lower limit about 3 inches above the 
grate, is left in the fi-ont to be closed with a lined 
stopper; both the fire hole and stopper having a 
border to retain the lining. When the lining is 
dry, four openings are cut sloping through it, cor- 
reapoiuting to the onenings in the upi>er boiHler, to 
serve as vents for the Imnit air, and to regulate the 
fire by sliding pieces of tile more or less over them. 
In the central opening at the top of the fire-place is 
hang a cast-iron pot, either hemispherical, or, 
which is most usu:d, eylindrieal, about 6 inches 
deep at the edge, with a rounded bottom, so that 
the axis is about an inch deeper. Tht t*'mimon 
pots hivre only a reflected bonier by which they 
nang; but the Wst kind have also an upright edge 
that rises an inch higher, to which a stone-ware 
bead is fitteil; and thus the pot serves for many dis- 
tillations that require a strong fira. It is usuai to 
est a notch on one side of the top ot the fire-place, 
doping upwards to the edge of the pot, about S 
inehes wide and 2 deep, to admit a low retoit to be 
sank deeper into the pot, by allowing a passage to 
itaneek. 

To make a tand'heai fiirfiace, 

A furnace of this kind may be sUtionary, and 
built of bricks that will stand the fire: and in this 
ease, tho ash pit is built about 12 inches high, and 
has an ash-door openioj^ into it about 6 mches 
M|Qii«{ a grate is tlien laid, and a fire^oor 6 inches 



hj 8 opens immediately into tho fire-plaee, even 
with the grate. The fire-place is made cviiiidrical, 
2 inches wider than the sand pot, aiid about 8 
inches deeper; the grate being a square whose nide 
is about two-thirds the i'^^omal jiaiaeter of the 
sand-pot. This pot hangs by its I order in an iroi 
ring placed at the top of the furnace; we have no< 
yet adofited Teichmeyer*s method of 8lot)ing the 
pot As stone coal is generally used in fixing fur** 
naces, instead of the 4 register holes used as .vent* 
in the portable furnaces, only one ooening, about 
as wide as the grate, and 3 inches high, either in 
the back or on one side, is made to vent the burned 
air into the chimney. This, however, has the in- 
conveniencj of heating the pot unequally, the side 
next the vent becoming much the hottest, in spite 
of the endeavour to equalize the heat by bringing 
the fire from under the centre of the not as forward 
as possible, by raising tlie wall opposite to the vent 
per^^ndioulariy, and eidarging it only on the other 
three sides; sometimes, with the same view, seve- 
ral small vents are made round the pot, l<*ading 
into the chimney. A notch for the neck of the re- 
tort is generally made on one side. As much heat 
Iiasses through the vent^ it is usi;al to cause the 
leated air to pass under a large cast-iron plate, 
{daced on a border of bricks surrouinling a plat- 
brm of the same materials, and leaving a cavity of 
about 2 inches and a half deep, at the further end 
of which, another opening leads into the chimney* 
On this iron iilate, sand is laid tofonn a sand heat, 
and thus several operations are carried on at the 
same time. If that in the sand-pot is finished, and 
it is desired to keep on those in the sand-heat 
without interruption, the vessel may he drawn out 
of the sand, some warm sand thrown on that 1*0- 
maining in the pot, and a fresh vessel with mate- 
rials intrj<iuced. But if this new operation should 
require the aeat to be more gkadually exhibited, a 
pot of thin plate iron, filled with cold sand, con- 
taining the vessel, may be {laitly slid into the heat- 
ed sand-pot, ami, being supported by pieces of 
brick placed under the edge or otherwise, kep^ 
there until it be necessary to increase tlie heat, 
when it may be slid down lower until at length it 
is permitted to reach the bottom of the sand-^iot. 
Tc make a hot »tUL 
Portable hot stills should have an ash-pit and 
fire-place exactly similar in dimensions to those 
used with the sand-pot, or the same furnace may 
be used with a hot still, if economy and not conve- 
nience is the principal object. The copner or tin 
plate cucurbite will, of course, be 10 inches wide, 
an<l about 12 deep, and hang 7 inches within the 
fire-place. The mouth Should be wide, ^|at the 
water-bath to be occasionally hung within it so as 
to reacli within 3 inches of tlte bottom may be tlie 
larger. Between this wide neck and the circum- 
ference tliere should be a short pipe, through which 
the liquor left after distillation may be drawn off 
by a crane without unluting the vessels; fresh li- 

3uor added; or, in distilling with the water-bath, 
le steam may esuajie. Thispi^e has a ring round 
it, that the cork with wlrich it is stopped may be 
firmly tied down, and like the other joinings b^ 
luted*; for which poi-pose slips of pa|»er smeared 
Willi Aour and water, or common |Miste, an* usually 
esteemed sufficient; but the best material is blacW 
ders rotted in water until they smell exiremehr 
offensive and adhere to the fingers when touched^ 
and then woi'ked between the hands into rolls, 
which ai-e to be applied to the joinings. These 
small stills havt usually a Moor*s head that fiu 
both the cucurbite and the watel^-bath, their necka 
being of equal diameter, and is furnished with a 
groove round the lower part on the inside to direat 
Cne condensed vapoui* to the nose of the alembtcki 
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aad this liead is tiorrovnded bv a wfirigerMory^n* 
Uining cold wiitei*, which is nol so cuittbersome as 
and less expensive; than a worm and tuli. But the 
most a<lvaiktag;eou8 way of cooliug the vapours m to 
asc a Moor*s head wiihovt a surrounding refrige- 
ratory, or only a pkin bent tube, which should be 
at least 18 inches long, that Uieismall globuks of 
the boiling li(|uor whieh are thrown u)) near a fir)ot 
high, sho«dd hoi pass over, and render the distilled 
liquor, unfit for keeping. To thii ia to be adapted 
a pewter pipe, about- S feet loag'if spirit of w me is 
to be distilletl; or shorter for walery liquora; and 
ID both cases f of an ineh ia dianseler on tne inside, 
inclosed in a tinned plate tube with a funnel. With 
Mi adopter of this kind, and the eousumption of a 

K'nt and a half of water in a minute, or about 9 «!• 
ns in an hour, spirit of wine may be distilled at 
the rate of a gallon by tlie hour, from one of these 
portable stills. Another con^enieace oftke«e straiglu 
pipes is, that they may be eleaused in the suiae 
manner as a fowling iiheoe. 

7'a mtm a targe aHH, 
If this furnace is fixed, «id made of brieks, it 
nay be constructed with a sand heat like that aa> 
nezed to tlie sand-p it: but this i&aeldom nractised, 
although it would be advatttageoua for digestions 
and eva{Kirations with a gentte heat, because the 
fire is ^nerally kept up at an even height. If the 
cnsurbite is not wanted for distilliitg, it may be 
used as a boikr to keep water ready heated for use, 
and to be drawn off when wanted by a nrp^o" or 
eraae. liut Uiese fixed stills are usually iuiTiished 
with a pijie and eock on a level with the bottom, 
bf which tliey can be emptied, and have alnuist tl- 
ways a worm and tub to cool tlie vapours; the head < 
is vsoally of that kind which is caUe4 a swao's 



AttieH^t impwaated ttilL 

It has been proved tliat ss soon as a oommon still 
is ia ofiecatiun, the sleam firom the capital in the 
first turn of the worm is at a tempemture of 80^, or 
100" of Reaunittr. Here vfoter only condenses, 
md the alenhoi in vapour passes into the tecond 
timi, where it condenses by the lowered tempen^ 
tore. If the coiulensed/ liquid is drawn off fram 
the UMier turn, it is mere phlegm, or water; while 
that (I'oni the second turn is alcohol, or spiriL The 
mo<]e of doing this is veiy simple, and can be ap- 
plied to aay 0I4I still; so that everv advantage re- 
sulting from the most complicated and exiiensive 
stills can be obtained; that u to say, plain braiwly, 
Dutoli proof, anil even thirty-five and thirty-sixth 
raneolL The alterations are effected as CoUowa. 
Kaeh turn of the worm is to be furnished with a 
very sljjpder laternl pipe, ending in a faucet and 
lap. A cresr-'nt shaped valve, (dact^d just before 
the opening of the pi|>e into the worm, obliges the 
condensed liquid to triekle into the pipe, and a 
llight elbow above and below the pi|»e prevents 
•ay of the steam from i*unning in the same direc- 
tion. ILith of tikese. pipes follows the main worm 
Id all its convolutions, conies out of the condenser 
it the same o|)ening, and is led Uience to its own I 
Rceiwr. I'lie pipe of the first turn has also a se- ' 
eoad branch with afaucet, which lets out tiie phlegm, 
(which is worthless) as fast as it is condensed. A 
prover indicates the/nument when the feints khoidd 
be separated, as simple biaody or proof spiiit is 
want^id. 'I'hese feints are eitlier dttained in the 
•oiler, or set aside for rectification, in all esses 
necessary for tiie last siisrit that coioea over> with- 
Mit wliich it la worthless. 

BnsidM ' producing more 8pirij^ and saving three- 
fiwnhs out of the feints, the woim m'epanud as 
•bove shortens the term of distUlation ny one half» 
Mid «ionsequcatl| reduces the expense of fuel. In 
•ddkion to this, and what ia of more ooiiAequenoe^ 



a aMr wine may be distilM as well as any ci|h4^ 
and without the least taiat wing (lerce^tible india 
brandv. I1ie spirit is, ot course, less in quanti^^ 
but whatever is obtained is good, and all the acid 
separates and fiows out by the first pipe, which 
gives an opportuuity of profiting by the acetoua pqr- 
tioa» 

To extmgtdth fire m (hMtiUenet. 

A woollen blanket or rug, hong over a roller vi 
a water-butt, is tlie readiest and iniat extinguisher. 
'i'# dulcify ijtiriu. 

In (bdcifyin^, or sweetemng die spirits, weigh 
the sugar, and dissolve it in one or more cans of 
the water, with which the compound is to be rnad^ 
up: bruise thesugpir, and stir it well, till all is dis* 
solved. Then empty it into the cask eontainiof^ 
the spirits; mixing all together, by drawing off se-« 
vend cans hy the ooek,and empt^ingthem into the 
casks by the bung holes. Now rummi^e all well, 
together, till they are perfectly coni|M>uiided. 

Spirits or compounds that are elroiig, require iki 
assistance in setting* and becoming clear; but those 
that are weak must be refined by the addition of 
smne other substance. To t;very hogshead of G»^ 
neva, or other spiritMOUS compound, put six ouuce4 
of powdered alum, iNreviously dissolved in three <w 
four gallons of the compound: stir all well togethef. 
In the course of twentv-four hours, the whole will, 
be rendered completely clear. 

k is a good practice to leave the bung-holea. oC 
casks (containing spirits or eumpouuds new^ 
made) open for aeverul days: this ii^iproves their 
flavour; and rentiers tliem clear> soooer than th^ 
wouhi otherwise be* 

Table-salt thrown into the still, in the propor- 
tion of 6 ounces to tO pylons of any liquid to be 
distilled, will neatly in^prove the fiavour,, taate» 
aad strength oft the spirit The viscid matter will 
be fixed oor the salt, whilst the volatile matt^ 
aaoeads in a stale of great purity. n 

The flavour of maH spirits is highly improved 
by putting 3^ ounces of nnely powdered charcoai, 
and 4j ounces of ground riee, into • quart of spir 
rits, and lettioK it stand during IS days, freouent* 
ly stirrina it; uieo let the liquor be strained, and 
it will be uMind nearly of the same flavoox ashraady. 
To make charcaaL 

This is laaually manufactuaed from coppice woodi 
cut every 16 years; the faggots are made into a, 
large conical pile, covered up with clods of earth, 
leaving circular rows of holes from top to bottom.. 
The wood is then kindled, and as it becomes i^ed, 
the holes are regularly closed to stop the further 
combustion, and when the whole has been closed, 
up, the pile is left to cool; when tlie black skeleton 
01 the wood is left, which differs from tlie raw 
woo<l in biu*ning without any smoke, and with lit* 
tie or no flame, yielding at the same time no soot, 
although some of the flner particles of the ashes are 
volatilized and adliere to die chimney. The aic 
which pa»:ses through the burning charcoal has ita 
oxygenous pait converted into carbonic acid ^as, 
without being, when cooled, any ways altered im 
bulk, although its weight by die gallon is increased 

The air btsiitg thus reudeied unfit tor resuirSf 
tion, kills whatever animals or plants are confined, 
in it: numerous accidents have haiqiened of pi-rsona 
being suff'tcated by sleeping ia close rooms with a 
charcoal fii-e. 

I'he ouarcoal foe miidical purposes should, like 
that for gun-powder, be nvide ol soft woods, as al- 
der, healed in iron long necks until no volatile 
matter is given out Small quantities may be made 
by bur}'iii^ wood u.^der sund in a covered cjruciblc^ 
and exposing the whole to fire. 

To make tpirii of wine. 

Spirit of wioe» as it is called, was formerly, «iii4 . 
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M Still, in southern (»nntries, dbtained hj dittill- 
ing wine for itsyieluof brandy, and then ritiwljr 
aostntcting the rooravolatile part of the brandy, by 
a small fire and the i»e of tail Tcssela. In Engflano, 
•pirit Of wine ia, in general, obtained fiXMD gronn<l 
meal, either of wheat, rre, or barley, with from 
one-tenth to one -third of the samey'or another ^»n, 
malted and ground, and then oalled malt spirit; or 
from treacle, and then called molasses spirit; some 
IS also made from apples, or cider wash. The 
fermentation is carried on quicker and farther than 
in brewing or making eider, in order that all the 
sugar in the wash may be converted into spirit and 
water. The infusion of the malt and meal is made 
•o strong, that its specific gravity is from 1.083 to 
1.14, (whereas that for strong ale is generally 1.06 
•ad for small beer, 1.015 to 1.04) and is mixed 
with a large (quantity of yeast, added by successive 
portions, until, in about ten days, the apecifie gra- 
vity is reducefl to l.OOit, when it is fit tor the still. 
In general, a third part is drftwit oflT at the first stil- 
ling, under the name of low wines, the specific era- 
▼ity being about 0.975. On le-distilling the low 
wine*, a fiery spirit, of a milky cast, comes over 
first, and is returned into the still: then follows the 
clean spirit: when it begins to grow too watery, 
the remaining spirit that comes over, as long as it 
will take fire, is kept apart, under the name of 
feints, and mixed with the next parcel of low wines. 
Instead of these trials, the head of the still may 
have the bulb of a thermometer inserted into it, 
and by observing the temperature of the steam, an 
accurate jud^nent may be formed of tl^e strength 
of the spirit that distills over. It is computed, that 
100 gallons of malt or com wash will produce about 
80 of spirit, containing about half its weight of wa- 
ter; mol^^es wash, ^2 gallons; cider wash, 15 gal- 
lons. The best French wines yield from SO to ^25 
gallons. The spirit thus obtained is for chemical 
and pharmaceutfcal purposes mixed with water, to 
separate the oil it contains, and re-distiUe<l several 
times in tall vessels, with a very gentle heat, until 
its specific gravity is reduced to 0*82; though that 
usually sold is only 0. 837, at 60 deg. Fahrenheit. 
By distiliine^ spirit of wine with purified pearl 
ashes, salt of tarUr, muriate of lime, lime, or com- 
mon salt, all previously heated to redness, and 
cooled, its specific gravity may be reduced still 
lower, even as low as 0.792, at 68 deg. Fahrenheit; 
but there is reason to thirds, that it not only parts 
with water, but also undergoes some change, or 
acquires some imprernation oy these additions, as 
its taste i s altered. Thi s spirit of wi ne, from which 
every particle of water is separated, is called by 
the Arabic name of alcohol. 

To make ether. 
The old chemists, after mixing spirit of vrine 
with an equal weight of oil of vitriol, digested it for a 
lon» time, and then distilled the most volatile part, 
which was called the sweet oil of vitriol. At pi<e- 
•ent, the mixture, whose temnerature is consider- 
ably increased, is placed in a heated sand bath and 
distilled, without being suffered to cool until ^ne 
half the quantity of the spirit is come over, mean- 
while, an inflammable gas also passes over. If 
the distillation is continued, sulphurous acid passes 
over, and a light yellow sweet oil of wine; the 
black residuary sulphuric acid contains charcoal 
diffused through it, which majr be separated by ad- 
mixture with water and filtration. If fresh alco- 
hol is poured on the residuum, more ether may be 
obtained by distillation. The unrectifted ether, as 
the first pro<luot is called, contains both water and 
alaohol: dry salt of Urtar separates the first, and 
then pourine off the upper liquid, and adding dfy 
mariate of lime in powder, this salt unites with 
the alcohol, and the ether swims on the solution. 



Toirmtmejhrm^tpinti 

A great desideratum among distillera, In this 
country, is to imitate foreign spirits, such in bran- 
dy, rum, geneva, 6ce. to a tolerable degree of per. 
feotion; but, notwithslantling the many attemp*« 
that are dally made for this purpose, the suooes^, 
in general, has been imlifferent. The ^etteral me- 
thod of dintilling brandies in France, differs ih no- 
thing from that praetised here, with roalt-waah or 
molaises; nor are the French distillera in the least 
more cleanly in thf^ir operations. Still, thoi^ 
brandy is distilled from wine, experience tells us 
that there is a great difference in the grapes from 
which the wi^ie is made. Every soil, every cli- 
mate, every kind of grape, %*aries with regard to 
the quanti^ and quality of the spirit distilled from 
them. A largtf quantity of braiic*;r is distilled in 
France during tlie time of the vintage: for tl^ 
poor grapes that prove unfit for wine, are usually 
first gathered, pressed, their juice fei'mented, and 
instantly distilled. It is a general rule with them, 
not to distil wine that « ill fetch anyjiriceo^'xvtWf 
for, in thi» state, the profits obtained are much 
greater than when the wine is reduce<l to brandies. 

For a long time, this liquor was distilled only 
from spoilt wine, and afterwaifls from the dregs of 
beer and wine; and when, instead of these, the dis- 
tillers employed lye, wheat, and barley, it was coo- 
^<lered as a wicked and unpanlonable misuse of 



7> eondeme vafititm in diutiUatiim. 

This is best accompltshefl by means of a disk at- 
tached to the tube of the still which has the figure 
of a lens, flattened as much as possfble and made 
of copper. It produces a raudi better and more 
rapid effect than ihe wornts employed for. that 
(Htrpose. 

To make Briiiah brandy. 

To sixty gallons of clean rectified spirit put 1 
pound of sweet spitit of nitre, 1 pound of cassia 
buds ground, 1 ]M>und of bitter almond meal, (the 
cassia and almond meal to be mixed together be- 
fore tliey are pur to the siiirits), 2 ounces of sliced 
orris root, and about 30 or 40 prune stones pound- 
ed; agitate the whole well together, two or thnse 
tiroes a day, for three days or more: let them set- 
tle, then pour ih 1 gallon of the best wine vine« 
gar; and add to every 4 gallons 1 gallon of foreign 
brandy. 

To imitale Cogmac brambf, 

English spirits, with proper management, are 
convertible irto brandy, hardly distinguishable 
from foreign, provided the oi>cration is aeatly per- 
formed. The best, and indee<l the only method of 
imitating the French brandies to )>erfectio^ is by an 
easentiaioil ofwinCj this being the veiy ingredient 
which gives the French brandies their flavour. It 
must however bo remembered, that, in order to 
use even this ingi*cdient to advantage, a pure tatU' 
lest spirit muat lirat be frodiiced. 

To prepare the oil ot wine, dissolve some cakes 
of diy wine-lees in six or eight times their weight of 
water, distil the liquor by a slow fii-e, and separate 
the oil by a separatory glass, reserving for the ni- 
cest uses that which comes over Uie first, the suc- 
ceeding oil being coarser and moixs resinous. This 
oil of wine should be dissolved in akohol, other- 
wise it will soon grow rancid. 

To imiute Cognise brandy, it will be necesswy 
to distil the essential oil fi'om CoK"ia^c lees, and 
the same for any other kind of brandy. The proof, 
it may be easily accomplished, by using a spirit 
recUfietl abvtfe proofs wtiich, intimately combined 
with the esential oil, nwy be reduced to a proper 
standard by distilled water. The softness may, in 
a g*'eat measure, be obtained by distilling and rec- 
ti^iog the spirit over a gentle fire; and, what ii 
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imnting, wh»* the fpirit i»»-^ made, vill be sap- 
pliefl bv tiiP'u Trenele or burnt mtntr g;iyes the 
tpi rit A nne colour, ncsriy resembling tfint of Frerch 
brand j; but as Us eolour is deep, a large quantity 
must be used: and thebubbleproofis greatly height- 
ened by the tenaeity imparted to the liquor by the 
treacle, while the spirit acquires from Ine mixture 
a luscious taste. A much smaller quanti^ of burnt 
■unr than of treacle ivill however be sumoicnt for 
oofouring the same quantity of spirits, and it ac- 
quires an ameable bitterness. The burnt sugar 
is ptTpaivd by dissolving a nroper quantity of su^r 
in a little water, and scorching it over the fire till 
it acquires a blaek colour. 

To procure the oil of vine. 

This oil should be distilled from the thick lees 
of French wine% because of the flavour, and when 
procured must be kept ready for use. It must be 
mixed with the purest spirit of wine, such as alco- 
hol; by which means it may be preserved a long 
time. The Lottie should be shaken before the oil 
is used. 

When the flavour of the brandy is veil imitated 
by a iiroper portion of the essential oil, and the 
whole reduced into one nature, yet other difllcul- 
ties still ezivt; which are, the colour, the softness, 
and the proof. The proof may be effected by using 
a spirit above proof, which after being mixed with 
the oil may be let down to any strength with water. 
The softness will be attained by getting a spirit 
that has been distilled by a slow fire; and the co- 
lour may be regulated dy the use of brandy co- 
louring. 

To make brandy from treacle. 

Spirit distilled from common tre&cle dissolved 
In water, should be fermented in the same manner 
as the wash for common malt spirit. If fresh wine- 
letts abounding in tartar, are well fermented with 
molHsses, the spirit will acquire a greater vinosity 
and briskness, and approach the nature of foreign 
brandy. If the molasses spirit, brought to the 
common proof strength, is found not to have suffi- 
cient vinosity, it will lie proper to add some sweet 
S^iHts of niti*e; and if the spirit has been properly 
istilled by a gentle heat, it may, by this addition 
only, be ma<le to pass with ordinal^ judges as 
French brandy. Great quantities of this 8])irit are 
used in adulterating foreign brandy, mm, and j 
arrack. Much of it is also used alone, in making 
ehcrry brandy and other cordials by infusion; in 
all wliich many prefer it to foreign brandies. Mo- 
lasses, like all other spirits, is enti cl^ colourless 
when first extracted; but distillera give it, as nearly 
88 possible, the colour of foreign spirits. 
7 make brandy frynn potatoet. 

Potatoes by distillation afford brandy of the best 
ouMruy, not 10 be distinguished from tn.it obtained 
from wine. One thousand lbs. presse<l, fermented, 
and distilled daily, afibrvls from 60 to 70 quarts of 
rood brandy. The residue of the potatoe, after 
Uie spirit is extracted, is used as food for cattle. 
To improve Briueh bf-andy. 

Take thirty gHilons of fine English brandy, three 
ounces of tincture Japonica, and nine ounces of 

a)irit of nitre dulcis. Incorporate these with some 
' the spirit, and then put it into the rest of the li- 
arar, and stir it well .l>out. This will make 
iiirty gallons of brav*^ , and if i* be a good clean 
^)ii'it. It will much resemble French brandy. 
To prepare tincture Japonica, 
Take of the best English saffron, and dissolve 
erne oimce; mace bruised, one ounce; infuse them 
into a pint of brandy till the whole tincture of the 
laft'i'on is extracted, which will be in seven or 
eiglit days; then strain it through a linen cloth, and 
lu die strained tioct "»re add two ounces of tartar Ja- 



ponica powdered fine; let it infuse tilt the tinettiBb 
IB wholly impregnated. 

To miUct Januuea rum. 
This is obuined from the refuse of the raw SQ 

ST manufactories, by taking equal quantities of 
e skimmings of the sugar pans, of lees .or retuinai 
as they are commonly called, and of water; and to 
100 gallons of this wash are added ten gallons of 
molasses, litis affords from 10 to 17 gallons of 
proof rum, and twice as much low wines; it it 
sometimes rectified to a strength approachine to 
spirit of wine, and is then called double distilled 
rum. ' 

To indfate Jamaica rum. 
To imitate Jamaica rum, it is necessary to pro- 
cure some of the tops, or other parts of the su^ar 



lation may be carried on by a brisk heat, provided 
there is a quantity of common salt, (in the propor* 
tion of an ounce to each gallon of liquid in the 
stili), to prevent the mucilaginous matter from ari- 
sing with the spirit The product when rectified 
and coloured by burnt sugar, will possess every 
character of excellent rum. 

7b obtain rumfiitm nudanee. 

Mix two or three gallons of water with one gal- 
lon of molasses, and to every 200 gallons of this 
mixture add a gallon 'jf yeast Once or twice a 
day the head as it rises is stirred in, and in three 
or four days, 8 gallons more of water is added to 
each gallon of mrilasaes originally used, and ths 
same quantity of yeast as at first Four, five, or 
six days after this, a portion of yeast is added at 
before, and about an ounce of jalap root powdered, 
for in winter one ounce and a half), on which the 
termentation proceeds with great violence, and in 
three or four days, the wash is fit for the still: one 
hundred gallons of this wash is computed to yield 
twenty-two gallons of spirit from one to ten over 
prooC 

To prepare gin at inHoUand. 

The grist is composed of ten quarten of malt, 
ground considerably finer than malt distillen* bar- 
ley grist, and three quarten of rye-meal; or, more 
frequently, of ten quarters of lye and three quar^ 
ters of malt-meal. The ten qoaitera are first 
mashed, with the least quantity of cold water it is 
|>ossible to blend it with, and when uniformly in- 
corporated, as much boiling water is added as 
forms it into a thin batter: it is then pot into one, 
two, or more casks, or gylt tuns, with a much less 

auantity of yeast than is usually employed by out* 
istiilers. Generally, on the third day, thel)uteh 
distillers add the malt or rye-meal, prepared in a 
similar manner, but not before it comes to the tem- 
|)erature of the fermenting wash; at the same time 
adding as much yeast as at firat 

The principal secret is the management of the 
mashing part of the business, in firat thmoughlv 
mixing the malt with the cold water, and in subse- 
quently adding the due proportion of boiling water, 
that it may still remain sufficientlj dilute«l after 
the addition of the fine meal; also in well rousing 
all togetlier in the back, that the wash may be di- 
lute enough for distilling, without endangering kt 
burning to the bottom. 

Rectification into HoUandtgin. 

To every 90 gallons of spirit of the second ex- 
traction, about the strength of proof, take of juniper 
berries, S lbs. oil of juniper, 2 oz. and distil with 
a slow fire, until the feints begin to rise, the* 
change tbe i-eceiving can; this i>roduct«s the to^ 
Rotterdam gin. 

An inferior kind is made with a still less pro- 
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poition ot herric^ tweet fennel seed, and.Stni»- 
fcirg turpentine, without a drop of oil of juniper;' 
and 9 better sort, but infiirior to the llotteinlam, is 
loade Ht Weesoppe. The distiUer's wash at Schee- 
dfun and Uotterdan^, is lif^hter than at Weetoppe. ^ 
Strasborg turpentine is of a yellowish-brown co- i 
lour, a veiy A*ag;rant agreeable smell, yet the least 
•M'id of the turpentine. The juniper berries ai'e 
m cheap in Holland, that they must have other rea- 
sons than mere cheapness for being so much more 
^uunag of their coflsnroption than our distillers. 
To make maU sjdrit. 

Mix 60 quarters o* oarley grist, ground low, and 
iO quarters of coarse gi*oun<7 pale mah, with 250 
barrels of water, at about 170 degrees Fahrenheit. 
Take ont 30 barrels of the wort, and add to this 10 
Hjort of fresh |K>rter yeast, and when the remain- 
ing wort is cooled down to 55 degrees, add 10 
quarters more malt, preTioosly mixed with 30 bar- 
rels o{ warm water; stir thv whole well together, 
and put it to ferment along with the reserved yeast- 
ed wort: this wash will be found to weigh, by the 
saecharoroeter, from 28 to 32 lbs. per barrel, moi^e 
than water. In the course of 12 or 14 days, thfe 
Teast head Ivill fall quite flat, and the wash will 
nave a vinous smell and taste, and not weigh mt re 
than from 2 to 4 lbs. per barrel more than water. 
Soiae now put 20 lbs. of common salt, an<l 30 lbs. 
ofilonr, and in 3 or 4 days put it into the still, nre- 
vioufily stirring it well together. Cvei7 6 gallons 
of this wash will produce one gallon ol spirit, at 
from t to 10 over pi*oof; or 18 gallons of spirit from 
each quarter of grain. 

Knglith geneva, 

'llie best English geneva is made as follows: 
Take of juni)ieiM>erries, 3 lbs. proof spirit, 10 gal- 
lotis, water, 4 do. Draw oft* by a gentle tire, till 
tUe feints begin to rise, and make up the goods to 
the required strength with clear water. 
To fUitU spirits from carroia. 

Take one ton and eight stone of carrots, which, 
after being exposed a few days to diy, will weigh 
about 160 stone. The whol ; being cut, put one- 
thint of the quantity into a copper, with twenty- 
four gallons of water, and after covering them up 
dose, reduce the whole into a uulp. 'riie other 
two-thirds are to be treated in the same manner, 
aoii as the pulp is taken from the copper, it is c:\r- 
ri^d to the press, where the juice is extracted with 
great facility. The liquor obtained will amount to 
2D0 gallons, and will be of a rich sweet taste, re- 
•embling woil. It is then put into the copper with 
one {Mund of hops, and suffered to boil about five 
hours, when it is put into the eoolei to remain till 
the heat comes down to 66 degi-rea. From the 
cooler it is discliarged into the vat, where six 
quails of >ea8i are put to it, in the usual manner.- 
Let it work fcrty -eight hours, or till 58 deg., when 
tiie yeast begins to fall. Then heat twelve gallons 
of iinfcri»ente<l juice, and put it to the liquor, and 
the heat will be raised to 66 deg. Work afresh for 
tventy-four hours longer, the liquor gradually low- 
eriiiK, as before, from 66 to 58"*. Tun the whole 
into half-hogsheads, to work from the bung. After 
standing three days in the casks, fifty gallons may 
be drawn off, which is rectified the next day with- 
•vt any additiona&^substauce. Twelve gallons of 
i|)irit will be obtained. 

To make arrack. 

Arraek is no other than a spirit produced by dis- 
tillation from a vegetable juice called toddy, which 
flows out of the cocoa-nut tree. The operator ]»ro- 
vides himself with a parcel of earthen pots, climbs 
ui» tie trunk of a eocoa-trce; am' when lie comes to 
the boughs, he cuts oft* one of the small knots or 
buttons, and npplies the mouth of a bottle to the 
wound^ fasteniiig it to the bough with a bandage; 



in the same manner he ^ts off others, and proi 
eeeds till the whole number is employed: this done, 
he leaves them until the next mo..ung, when h« 
takes (jff the bottles, which are mostly filled, and 
empties the juice into the proper recejitacle. 
When a sufitcient quantity is produced, the whole 
put to^etlier, is left to ferment When the (&> 
mentation is over, and the liquor is a little tart, if 
is put into the still, and fire being made, the still 
is suffered to work as long as that which comes oil 
has any considerable taste of snirit The liquor 
thus procured is the low wine of arrack; and is dis« 
tilled a^in to separate some of its watery parts, 
and rectify it to that very weak kind of proof-spi- 
rit in which state we find it. 

Tiingusian arrack is a spirituous liquor m^de by 
the Tartars of I'ungusia, of mare's milk, left tc 
sour, and afterwards distilled twice or thrjce be- 
tween two earthen poU closely stopped, whence 
the liquor runs through a small wooden pipe. 
Tojine spirits. 

Mix a small quantity of wheat flour in water .'is 
if for making paste, and pour the same into the 
vessel. The whole is then to be well roused, and 
in a shoit time the contents will become bright 
7o extract alcohoifrom potaioes. 

Take 100 lbs. of. potatoes well washed, dreas 
them by steain, and let them be brtiised to powdei 
with a roller, Jicc. In the nean time take 4 lbs. of 
ground malt, steep it in lukewarm water, and then 
pour into tlie fermenting back, and pour on it 
twelve quarts of boiling water; this water is stirred 
about, and the bruised potatoes thrown in, and well 
stirred about with wooden rakes, till ^very part q£ 
the potatoes is well saturated with the liquor. 

iiniuetliately, six or eight ounces of yeast is to b« 
mixed with twenty-eight gallons of water of a pr<^ 
per warmth to make the whole mass of the tempe> 
rature of from 59 to 66 degrees; there is to be 
added half a pint to a pint of good brandy. 

I'he fermenting back nmst ne placed in a room, 
to be kept by means of a stove at a tempet*ature 
from 66 to 72 degrees. The mixture must be left 
to remain at rest . 

The back mus^be large enough to suffer the mass 
to rifae seven or eight inches without running over 
if, notwithstanding this precaution, it does so, a 
little must be taken out, and returned when it falls 
a little; the back is then coveix;d again, and tlic 
fermentation is suffered to finish without touching 
it— which takes place generally in five or sis days 
I'his is known by its being perceived that the li- 
quor is quite clear, and the pcuitoes fallen to the 
bottom of the back. The fluid is decanted, and 
tlie potatoes pressed dry. 

The distillation is by vapour, with a wooden ov 
copiier still on the plan of Count Rumford. The 
product of the ^rst distillation is low wines. 

When the fermentation has been favourable, 
from every ^'X) lbs. of potatoes, six quarts and U|^ 
wards of goou brandy, of 20 degrees of the ai'eo* 
meter, are obtained; which, put into new casks, 
and afterwards browned with burnt sugar, like the 
French brandies, is not to be distinguished from 
them. 

On( thousand pounds of potatoes at twice, gives 
sixty to seventy quarts of good brandy. I'he resi- 
due of the distillation is used as food tor stock. 
To extract potash from potatoe tops. 

It is necessary to cut on the potatoe tops the mo- 
ment that the flowers begin to fall, as that is the 
peno<l of their greatest vigour; they must be cut 
off' at four or five iuclies from the ground, witti a 
>ery sharp knife. Fresh sprouts spring, whioh 
will not only answer all the purposes of condiicl* 
ing tlie roots to maturity, but-tend to an increase of 
their volume, as tliey, (die sprouts) demand 1ms 
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•^tmri8h^lellt thrni tb« ota top. The tops may be 
•ofTered lo remain on the gronnd vhere out; in 8 
or 10 day* the are aufficiently dry wiUioal t»irn* 
v'g, und'mav ht tsarted, either horae^r to a eoi<- 
ner of the field, where a hole it to be dug in the 
earth, about 5 feet square and fi fbet deep, (the 
combufltioi) would be too rapid, and theasheaoool 
too quick, and thereby diminish thequantity of al- 
kaK were they burnt in the open air]. The ashes 
must be kept red-hot as long as jrassible: when the 
fire is stnmg, tops that are only imperfeetly dried 
may be thrown in, and eren green ones will Chen 
bum well enougti. 

The ashes exiracted from the hole must be p«it 
in a ve88t4, and boiling water be poured upon it, 
as then the water must be evaporated: for these 
two operations potato tops may be used alone as 
^ring in the mrnaee, and the ashes coUceted. 
There I'emains, after the evaporation, a dry saline 
reddish substance, known in commeree ttn<ler the 
name of aaliui tlie more the ashes are boiled^ the 
greyer an«l more valuable the satin becomes. 

The ta&n must then be calcined in a very hot 
oren, until the whole mass presents an uniform 
reddish brown. In cooling it remains dry, and in 
fragments— blueish within, and white on the sur- 
face; in which state it takes the name of potass. 

The ashes, exhausted of their alkaline principle, 
afiprd excellent manure for land intended to be 
planted with potatoes. 

7*0 mahe brandy from beet root. 

For the {ircparation of brandy, the water used in 
the first boiring of the roots, is boiled again, and 
{>oured out on the residuum from the first expres- 
sion of the p'^unded roots; this must stand for a 
day or two, after which it is expressed, and the re- 
maining dry pulp serves as a good food for cattle. 
The juice obtained in this way is mixed with the 
waste parts of the syrup and the mucilage which 
remains after tlie expression of the saccharine crys- 
tals, and all boiled together till half of it is evapo- 
ra|^d. The liquor is tlien ])oured into a eoop ex- 
posed to a temperature of 45 deg. Fahrenheit, and 
cooled to 65 deg. Having added a proportionate 

Suantity of yeast, it is left to ferment, and in 
or 4 days after the distillation maybe undertaken. 
7 b obtain ritgarfrom beet root. 

The beet roots best calculated for the extractioU 
of sugar, ai*e those which have a soft flesh, whitish 
towards the edges and not growing above ground. 
Aftei being cleaned, they are boiled, cut into pieces 
and pounded in a wooden trough with wooden 
stampers, and afterwards pressed. The juice thus 
obtained is immediately put into a polished copper 
kettle and simmered, during which time the scum 
must continually be taken off. To one hundred 
quarts of this juice add two ounces or less of slack- 
ened iiniu, diluted so ao to have the ."^^earance of 
milk, and continue the boiling till the juice is thick- 
ened to the half of it Having sti'ained it through 
a woolleu cloth, thicken it to the consistency of a 
syrup, which afterwards is put into glass, stone, or 
wooaen vessels. These being placed near a mo- 
derate fire, saccharine crystals ap[>ear, which being 
freerl by expri'ssion from tuj mucilaginous juice, a 
very good raw su'^r is obtained. 

To make proof spirit. 

The London College mentions no proportions, 
but requires the specific gravity of .930; tfie Dub- 
lin advises the mixture of four measures of spirit 
•with three of water, and tlie Edinbui*gh College or- 
ders equal measures of their alcohol and water, the 
specilie gravity of which mixture they quote as 
.955. I'he chemists in London are in the habit of 
making their proof spitit, by taking half spirit of 
■Wine and lialf water, wl"ietjever it is required, as 
4iey seldom or neyer keep it in that state. 



. TomakeHMtttreof§alfoftartmr. 

Melt 6 oz. of salt of taKar in a crucible; pcwder 
it while hot, and immediately pour upon the poww 
der a qiuut of spirit <^ wine, and digest it for ae^e- 
rallbyt. 

Tincture rf antimony: 

Take oforade antimony, 1 oft. ; salt of tartar, and 
•ahpetre, each 2 os. Mix and tlirow theaa iato* 
red hot crucible; when melted, poor Ihem out into 
aa iron mortar, powder the nsMt, while hot, and 
before it grows cold ^t it into a bottle with aaufi^ 
eient (luantity of spirit of wine. 

This and the preceding are to be considered as 
alcohol made without distillatioa, bat ^«y reeervc 
aa dkaline taint, which renders them imipune. 

All these spirits are stimulants^ but more ttofr- 
ployed as iaxuries than tsedrcines 



LIQUEURS. 

. 7b mahe ratafia d*ar^eUque. 

Take of angelica seeds, 1 draebra; stalks of aiK 
gelica, bitter almonds, blanched, each 4ob.; pniof 
spirit, IS pints; white sugar, Q lbs. Digest, atraiui 
anfl filter. 

t^nisettede Scftrdeaux. 

Take of sugar, 9 oz.; oil of aniseedi 6 dvopSk 
Rub them together, and add by degrees, spirit ol 
wine, 2 nittts; water, 4 ptuts. Filter. 

Po make real creme dee barbadee* 

Take 2 dozen middling sized lemon si; 6 large 
citrons; loaf sugar, 2$ lbs. ; fresh balm leaves, ^Ib. ; 
spirit of wine, 2|galions; water 3 J ditto. This will 
produce about 7 gallons, full measure. Cut Uu> 
lemons and citrons in thin slices, and put them mtn 
a cask; pour upon them the spirit of wine, bun^ 
down close, and let it stand ten days or a fortnight, 
then break the sugar, i|nd boil it for half an hour 
in the three gallons and a half of water, skimming 
it frequently; then chop the balm-learea, put them 
into a lai^ pan, and pour upon them the boiUaig 
liquor, and let it stand till quite cold; then straui 
it through a lawn sieve, and pnt it to the spinia, 
-Sec. in the ^eask; bun^ down close, and in a for^ 
night df^w it off; stratn it through a jelly bag, and 
let it remain to fine; then bottle it. 
Eau de barbadet. 

Take of fresh orange i^eel, 1 oz.; frerfi lemon- 
peel, 4 oz.; cloves, ^ driHshm; coriander, I do.; 
proof spirit, 4 pints. Distil la a bath lieat and add 
white sugar in powder. 

To make rata/ia de cafe. 

Take of roaned coffee, ground, 1 lb.; proof spi- 
rit, 1 gallon; sugar, 20 oz. Digest for a week. 
Ratajia de comm. 

Take of ripe black eutrants, 6 lbs.; clcyves, ^ 
drachm; cinnamon, 1 ditto; proof spldt, 18 pists; 
sugar, SJ lbs. Digest for a lortnigli^ 
Raitafia des cerises. 

Take of morelio cherries, with their kernels, 
bruised, 8 lbs; proof spirit, 8 pints. Digest for a 
month, strain with expression, and then add 1^ Vkm. 
of sugar. 

Ratajia de chocolat. 

Take of Caracca cocoa nuts, .roasted, t lb.; West 
India ditto, roasted ^ Ib.^ proof spirit, 1 gallon. 
Digest for a fortnight, strain, and then add sugar, 
IJ lbs.; tincture of vanilla, dO drops. 
Eau divine. 

Take of spirit of wine, 1 gallon; essenee of le- 
mons, and essence of bergacnot, each 1 draohos: 
Distil in a bath heatt add sugar 4 lbs. dissolved in 
2 gallons of pure wuter: and, lastly, orange floa*«r 
water, 5 ez. 

EiephanVe ndlk. 

Take of benia«^ «2 ez^), spirit of wiiae. I pint 
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ftoHhig' water, ^ pinti: When eold, itonttii; and 
■Id sug«r, 1 j 1^ 

Ratafia de grenobk. 
Take of small wild blaeic eherriet, with their 
kernels, bruised, 12 lbs.; proof spirit, 6 gallons. 
Digest for a month, strain, and then add 12 lbs. of 
sugar. A little citron peel maj^ also be added at 
pleasai^ 

Mara9quin depraeUlef, 
Ta. - -4 Gooseberries, quite ripe, 102 lbs. blaek 
eherrj l^^.^es, ISlbs^ Braise and ferment; distil 
aid rec^fj the spirit. To eadi pint of this spirit 
add as mueh distilled water, and sugar, 1 lb. 
EftiUe de Veiim. 
Ttk.e of flowers of the wild carrot, picked, 6 oz. 
— «pirit of wine, 10 pints. Distil in a bath heat. 
To the spirit ndd as mueh syrup of oapillaire; it 
nay be eoloored with ot ^hineal. 
lAquodiUa, 
TdLe the thin peel of six oranges and 6 lemons, 
sleep thera iti a gallon of brandy or rum, dose 
Stopped, for two or three days; then take 6 quarts 
of water, and 3 lbs. of loaf sugar clariQed with the 
whites ot three e§^ Let it boil a quarter of an 
hour, then stra«n it through a fine sieve, and let it 
tfand till col<l; strain the brandy from the peels, 
and a<ld the juice of 5 oranges and 7 lemons to each 
ndlon. Keep it close stopped up six weeks, then 
bottle iL 

Freth maraatpdn, a new Uqueur, 
Advantage has not hitherto been taken of the 
fruit of the St Lueian tree, {pnmua mahaleby Lin. ) 
This small black fruit is of a very disagreeable 
taste, but it may produce an excellent liqueur. JIf. 
Cadei de ICaux, recognizing in this little cherry 
SQ aromatic savour, thought it^ould serve to make 
a kind of kirschwasser. In effect, it ferments and 
faiulslies by distillation a Prussic alcohol; but by 
{latting it first to infuse in brandy for sume time, 
ihere is obtained, by distillation in a bath heat, a 
ipiHt of a very agreeable aromatic, and which, pro- 
perly sweetened, forms a liqueur comparable to the 
best marawpiin of Italy. It is necessary to bruise 
the fruit and the nuts before infusii^ them in bran- 
dy. Tlie spirit must also be brought back to 21 
degrees before sweetening it. Then add nearly 12 
oz. of sugar to every quart of liqueur. — Journal de 
Pharmacies 1821. 

Ratafia de brmt de noix. 
Take of young walnuts, whose sliells are not yet 
hardeneil, in number, 60, — brandy, 4 pints,— sugar, 
1 2 oz. — mace, cinnamon, and cloves, each IS sr. 
Digest for 2. or .3 months, press out the liquor, ni- 
ter, and keep it for 2 or 3 years. 

Ratafia de noyeaiu. 
Take of peach or apricot kernels, with tiheir 
ibells bruised, in number, 120, proof spirit, 4 pints, 
Migar, 10 oz. Some reduce the spirit of wine to 
proof with the juice of apricots or peaches, to make 
diis liqueur. 

Creme de noyeau de Martinique, 
Take 20 lbs. of loaf sugar,-^3 gallons of spirit 
sf wine, — 3 pinU of orange flower water,— I J lb* 
if bitter aiinonds — £ drachms of essence of lemon, 
■id 4} gallons of water. The produce will exceed 
i gallons. 

Put 2 lbs. of tlie loaf sugar into a jog or can, 
pNir u|>ou it the essence of lemon, anrl 1 quart of 
the spirit of wine; stir it till the sugar is dissolved, 
»d the essence completely incori>orated. Bruise 
die almonds, and put Uiem into a 4 gallon stone 
settle or cask, add the. remainder of the spirit of 
•tiie, and fiie mixture from the jug or can: let it 
Hand a week or ten days, shaking it freqnentljr. 
Then add the remaimbr of tlie sugar, and boil it 
m tlie 4A gallons of water, for three quarters of an 
feVtf^Ukiug oft' the scum as it rises. When cold, 



pot it in a cask; add tlie spirit, almonds, fee. froni 
the stone bottle; and lastly, the orange flower wa- 
ter. Bung it down close, and let it stand three 
weeks or a month; then strain it tbrough a jv^ilv 
bag, and when fine bottle it off. When the pink 
is wanted, add cochineal, in powder, at the rate of 
half a drachm, or two scruples, to a qisart. 
Rata/ki d'ecorce* d^vranget. 

Take of fresh peel of Seville oranges, 4 oz.— 
proof spirit, 1 gallon,--«ugat , 1 Ibr Digest for 6 
nours. 

Ratafia dejleitrt d^orange*. 

Take of fresh flowers of orange-tree, 2 lbs. 
proof spirit, 1 gallon, — sugar, 1 J lbs. Digest for 6 
nours. 

Creme d*oranffe of anj^erior Jlavour. 

Take 3 dozen middling sized oranges, orange 
flower water, 2 quarts, loaf sugar, 18 lbs. spirit of 
wine, 2 gallons, tincture of saffron, 14 oz. water, 
4^ gallons. This will produce 74 gallons. 

Cut the oranges in slices, put them into a cask, 
add the spirit and orange flower water, let it stand 
a fortnight, then boil the sugsr in the water for 
half an hour, pour it out, and let it stand till cold, 
then add it to the mixture in the cask, and put in 
the tincture of saffron. Let it remain a fortnight 
longer; then strain, and proceed as directed in the 
receipt for cremet de Aflrdacfej, and a very fine 
cordial will be produced. 

rHtie bi^andy shrub. 

Take 8 oz. of citric acid, — I gallon of porter,- 
3 gallons of raisin wine, — 2 quarts of orange flower 
water,— 7 gnllons of good brandy, — 5 ditto of water. 
This will produce 16 gallons. First, dissolve the 
citric acid in the water, then add to it the brandy; 
next, mix the raisin wine, porter, and orange flower 
water together; and lastly, mix the whole: and in 
a week or ten days, it will be ready for drinking, 
and of a very mellow flavour. 
Rum thrub. 

Leave out the brandy and i)orter, and add 1 gal- 
lon more raisin wine, 6 lbs. of honey, and tO gal- 
lons of good flavoured rum. 

Currant shrub. 

Take white currants, when quite ripe, pick them 
off the stalks, and bruise them; strain out the juice 
through a cloth, and to two (juaits of the juice put 
2 lbs. of loaf sugar; when it is dissolved add to its 
gallon of rum, then strain it through a flannel beg 
ttiat will keep in the jelly, and it will run ofi* clear; 
then bottle it for use. ^ 

Usquebaugh. 

Usquebaugh is a strong compound liquor, chiefly 
taken by way of dram; it is made in the highest 
perfection at Drogheda in Ireland. The following 
are the ingredients, and tlie proportions in whicii 
they are to be used. 

Take of best brandy, 1 gallon,— raisins, stoned, 
1 lb.— cinnamon, rioves, nutmeg, and cardamomb, 
each I oz. crushed in a mortar,— saffron, half an 
ounce,— rind of 1 Seville orange, and broMrn sugar 
candy, 1 lb. Shake these well every day, for at 
least 14 days, and it will, at the •xpiratton of thtu 
time, be ready to be fined for use. 

.Mother method-^Vvke of nutmegs, cloves, and 
cinnamon, each 2 ounces; of the seeds of anise, uara* 
way, and coriander, each 4 ounces; liquorice root; 
sliced, half a pound; bruise the seeds and tpicea, 
and put them together with the liquorice, into the 
sMll, with 11 gallons of proof spirrt, and 2 galloni 
of water; distil with a pretty brisk fire. As sooti 
as the stiil ^gins to work, fasten to the nozel ol 
the worm 2 ounces of English saftron, tied up in a 
cloth, that the liquor may nm through it, and eX'* 
tract all its tincture. When the operation is finish* 
ed, sweeten with fine supr. — ^I'his liqueur may be 
much improved by the toUowing additions; Uigeai 
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4 |Kiund« of fton^ nu^ns, 5 poandt of dates, and 
i pfHiiids of sliced Ufjuorice iH>ot, in 3 gallons of | 
water, fop 12 hoars. When the liquor is strMined , 
off, and haflTdf'OOsited aU se<liinent, decant it geully 
into the vessel conutiiiing the us«iucbaugh. 
RaUifia a la violetie. 
Take of Florer-tine orris root, 8 dr. — archel, 1 
oz. — spirit of wine, 4 pints. Direst, strain, and 
wld suear, 4 lbs. — Liqueurs are also made by ad* 
ding Hungary- water, honey-water, eau de Cologne, 
and several other spirits, to an equal quantity of 
simple syrup, or common c^pillaire. 

COMPOUND SPIRITS, OR CORDULS. 

General Hidet, 

The perfection of this grand bmnch of distillery 
de(iends ui)on the observation of the following ge- 
neral rul^es, which are easy to be observed and 
practiseti: — 1. I'he artist must always be careful to 
ase a well cleansed spirit, or one fi*eed from its 
ownv essential oil. For as a compound conlial is 
nothing more than a spirit iroprtt^ated with the 
essenUal oil of the ingredients, it is necessary that 
the spirit should have deposited its own. 2. l>et 
the time of previous digestion be proportioned to 
Uie tenacity of the ingredients, or the {londeroaity 
of their nil. S. Let the strength of the fire be pro- 
portioned to the ponderosity of the oil intendetl to 
be raised with the spirit 4. Let a due pro|>ortion 
of the finest parts of the essential oil be united with 
che spirit; the grosser and less fragrant uarts of the 
^il not giving the spirit so agreeable a oavour, and 
at the same time rendering it thick, and unsightly. 
This mav in a gi'eat measure be effected by leaving 
out the feints, and making up to proof with fine 
soft water in their stead. 

^ careful observation of these four rules will 
render this extensive pait of distillation far more 
perfect tiian it is at present. Nor will thei« be 
anj^ occasion for the use of burnt alum, white of 
eggs, isinglass, &c. to fine down the conlial waters, 
for Uiey will presently be fine, sweet, and plea- 
sant. 

To make am9eeil cwdiaL 

Take of aniseed, bruised, % lbs. — proof spirit, 
Vi^ gallons, — water, 1 gallon. Draw off 10 gallons 
with a moilerate fire. This water should never lie 
"educed below proof: because the lai^c quantity of 
imI with w.jch It is impregnated, \*ill render the 
goods milky and foul, when brought down below 
proof. Dut if tliere is a necessity for doin^ this, 
their traospai^eacy may be rest(ire<l by filtration. 
Cinnamon cordial. 

Take 2 pennyweights of oil of cassia lignea, dis- 
•olved with sugar and spirit of wine; 1^ gallons, at 
4 in 6,~ cardamom seeds, husked, 1 ounce, — or- 
ange and lemon peel drierl, of each, I oz. Fine 
with 4 a. pint of alum water; sweeten with loaf su- 
.gar, not exceeding S lbs. and make up 2 gallons 
measure with tlie water in which the sugar is dis- 
solved. Colour with burnt sugar. 

Strotig cumamon corJiaL 

Take t pounds of fine cinnamon, bruised, — 17 
gallons of clear rectifiefl spirit, an(l 2 gallons of 
water. Put tliem into the still, and digest them 
twenty^four hours with a gentle heat; after which, 
da<«w off sixteen gallons by a preity strong heat. 
Caravfoy corthal. 

For 90 gallons. 1'ake l^ ounces of oil of cara- 
way, 2u drops of cassia-liguea oil, 5 drops of es- 
sence of Oi-aiige-iieel, 5 drops of tne essence of le- 
Bion, 13 ^llons of spirits, one in five, and 8 lbs. of 
loaf sQgar. Make it up and fine it down. 
Cedrut cordiaL 

The cedrat is a species of citron, and very high- 



!▼ esteemed in Italy, where it grows iiatiin]|w- 

-The fruit is difficult to be procare<l in this coun 
try; but, as tne essential oil is often imported from 
Italy, it m.iybe made with it as follows: Take <lf' 
the 'finest loaf-su^r, powdered, ^ lb. Put it into 
a glass mortar, with 120 drops of the essence of ee- 
drat; rub them together with a glass pestle^ and 
put them into a glass alembic, with a gallon o fine 

Eroof spiiit, and a quail of water. Place the i en>« 
ic in a bath heat, and draw off one gallon, or (ill 
the feints be^in to rise ; then dulcify with fine SQ« 
gar. This is considered the finest conlial ye^ 
known; it will therefore be neoenary to be part^ 
cularly careful that the Sfiirit is perfectly clean, 
and, as moch as possible, free from any flavour ol 
its own. 

CUr<m conUal 

Take of diy yellow rinds of citrons, 3 lbs. 
orange-feel, 2 lbs. nutmegs, biniised, f lb. proof 
spirit, 10^ gallons, water, I gallon. Digest with a 
gentle heat; then draw off 10 gallons in a bath heat; 
and dulcify with fine sugar. 

Clove cordiaL 

Take of doves, bruised, 4 lbs. pimento, or all- 
spice, ^ lb. proof spirit, 16 gallons. Digest the 
mixture 12 hours in a gentle neat, and then draw 
off 15 gallons with a pretty brisk fire. The water 
may be coloured re<l, either by a strong tincture 
of cochineal, alkanet, or corn poppy-flowe**s.' It 
may be dulcified at pleasure with- doable reHnr d 
sugar. 

Coriander cortBaL 

For 3 gallons. Take 7 quarts of spirits, 2 lbs. 
of coriander seed, I oz. of caraway seed, 6 drops 
of the oil of orange, and 2 lbs of sugar. Fill up 
with water. The |y>riander seed must be bruised 
and steeper* in the spirits for ten or twelve days, 
and well stirred two or three times a day. Fine il 
the same as giiu 

JSav de higarade. 

Take the outer or yellow part of the peels of 14 
bigarades (a kind of orange), } oz. of nutmegs, \ 
oz. of mace, 1 gallon of fine proof spirit, aikd 4 

auarts of water. Digest all these together two 
ays in a close vessel; atler which, draw off a gal- 
lon with a gentle fire, and dulcify with fine sugar. 
Gold cordial. 

Take of the roots of angelica, sliced, 4 lbs. /Tii- 
sins, stoned, 2 lbs. coriander seeds, ^ lb. cara- 
way seeds and cinnamon, each ^ lb. cloves, 2 oz. 
figs and liquorice root, sliced, each, 1 lb. proof 
spirit, 11 gallni.% water 2 gallons. Digest twa 
days; and dmw off by a gentle heat, till the feinti 
begin to rise; hanging in a piece of linen, fastened 
to the mouth of the worm, an ounce of English sal^ 
fron. Then dissolve 8 lbs. of sugar in three quarts 
of rose-water, and add to it the distilled liquor. 

The above cordial derives its name from a quao> 
tity of leaf gold being formerly added to it; but this 
is now generally disused 

Jjuvaffe cordiaL 

For 30 ^Ilons. Take of the fresh roots of lov- 
age, valerian, celery, and sweet fennel, each 4o8« 
essential oil of caraway and savin, each I 6urie«, 
spirit of wii«e, 1 pint, proof spirit, 12 gallons, loal^ 
su|;ar, 12 lbs. Steep the roots and seeds in tht 
spirits for 14 days; th,<^i dissolve the oils in tbt 
spirit of wine, and add them to the undulcified cor- 
dial drawn oft' from the other ingredients; dissolve 
the sugar in the water for making up, and fine, if 
necessaiy, with alum. 

Lemon cordiaL 

Take of dried lemon-i)eel, 4 lbs. proof spirit, 
10} gallons, water, 1 gallon. Draw oft ten gallons 
by a gentle firo, and dulcify with fine sugar. 
J^ectar. 

For 20 gallons. Take 15 gallons of red \ 
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f OB. of mssia-oti, and an equal quantitr of the oil 
of caraway seeds.. Dissolve in half a pint of tpiiit 
of wine, and make np with orange wine, so as to 
fill up the cask. Sweeten, if wanted, by adding a 
small lump of sugar in the glass. 

Take 1} gallons of French brandy, 1 in 5, 6 oz. 
of the best French prunes, 'i ok. of celerv, 3 oz. of 
the kernels of apricots, nectarines, and peaches, 
and 1 oz. of bitter almonds, all gently bruised, es- 
aenee of orange-'peel, and essence ot leman-p«el, 
of estch 2 i)enny-weiglit8,^ a pound of louf-sucar. 
Let tiie whole stand ten days or a fortnight; men 
draw off, and add to the clear noyeau as much rose 
water as will make it up to two gallons. 
Orange cordiaL 

Take of th6 ;jrellow part of fresh orange-peel, 5 
lbs. iHTOof st>irit, 10} gallons, water, fl gallons. 
Draw off ten gallons witli a gentle fire. 
Peppenmni cortUaL 

For twenty gallons. Take 13 gallons of recti- 
fied spirits, one in five uniler hydrometer proof, 12 
lbs. of loaf sugar, 1 pint of spirit of wine, that will 
fire gunpowder, 15 i>enny weights troy of oil of 
peppermint, water, as much as will fill up the cask, 
which should be set up on end, after tlie whole has 
been well roused, and a cock for drawing off plac- 
ed in it. 

Jiatafia, 

Tliis is a fiquor prep&re<l from different kinds 
of fruits, and is of different colours according to 
the fruits made use of. These fruits should be ga- 
there<I when in their greatest |>erfection, and the 
largest and most beautiful of them chosen for the 
purpose. I'he following is the method of making 
red ratafitif fine and soft: Take of the black>heart 
slierries, 24 lbs. black cherries, 4 lbs. raspberries 
^and strawberries, each, 3 lbs. Pick the fruit from 
their stalks, and bruise them, in which state let 
them continue 13 hours; then press out the juice; 
an<l to every uiiit of it, add ^ lb. of sugar. When 
the sugar is cfissolved, inin the whole throagli the 
filtering ba§ and add to it three quarts of proof 
spirit Tlien take of cinnamon, 4 oz. mace, 1 oz. 
and cloves, 2 drachms. Bruise these spices, put 
them into an alembic with a'gallon of proof spirit 
and two quarts of water, and draw off a gHllon with 
« brisk fii'e. Add as much of this spicy spirit to 
the raiafia as will render it agreeable: about one- 
fouith is the usual proportion. 

Dry or 9hurp raiafia. 

Take of cherries and gooseberries, each 30 lbs. 
mulberries; 7 lbs. raspberrie^, 10 lbs. Pick all 
these fruits clean from their stalks, &c. bruise 
them, and let them stand twelve hours; but do not 
suffer them to ferment. Press out tlie juice, and 
to every pint add three ounces of sugar. When 
the sugar is dissolved, run it through the filtering 
iMig, and to eveiy five pints of liquor add four pints 
of proof spirit; together with the same proportion 
of spirit drawn from spices. 

Common nttafia, 
■ Take of nutmegs, 8 oz. bitter almonds, 10 lbs. 
IJsbon sugar, 8 lbs. ambergris, 10 grains. Infuse 
thesf* ingredients tliree days in 10 ^lons of proof 
spirit, and filter it through a flannel bag for use. 
The nutmegs and bitter almonds must be bniised, 
and the ambergris rubbed with the Lisbon sugar in 
a marble mortar, before they are infused in the 
a|wit. 

Cherry brandy. 

One of the best and most common ways of mak- 
ing cheriT brandy, is to put the cheiTies(^being first 
plean picked from (he stalks) into a vessel, till it 
be about half full; then fill iq> with rectified mo- 
W^ses brandy, wUich is generally used for this com- 
pound, aud when they have been infused sixteen or 



eighteen days, draw off the liqnot i«y degrees, at 
wanted; when drawn off fill the vessel a second 
time nearly to the top, let it stand about a months 
and then draw it off as. there is occasion. The 
same cherries may be used a third time by coveiw 
in|: them with oven-proof brandy, and lettinjr it inr 
fuse for six or seven weeks; when drawn off fof 
use, as much water most be added as the brandy 
was over-proof, and the cherries must be afUa^ 
wards pressed as long as any liquor remains in . 
them, before being cast away. 

When drawn off the second time, the liquor will 
be somewhat inferior to the first, when moresugar^ 
with half ao ounce of cinnamon awl doves beaten^ 
may be added to twenty gallons of it; but tlt<r«« 
should only be half the quantity of cinoamr' %fid 
clores in each twent^r gallons ot the fint ' ir^sioo. 

Another method, — ^'1 ake 72 pounds ' .rfierriei, 
half red and half black — ^mash or V .^ze them to 

Iiieces with the hands, and add u ..em three gsj- 
ons of hrandy, letting them steep for 24 hours — 
then put the mashed cherries and liquor into a 
canvas bag a little at a time, and press it as long as 
it will run. Sweeten it witli loaf sugar, and let it 
stand a month— then bottle it off,- putting a lump 
of loaf sugar into evet7 bottle. 

Another. --^Tq every four quarts of brandy, put 
four pounds of red cherries, two pounds of black, 
one quart of raspberries, with a few cloves, a stick 
of cinnamon, and a little orange peel; let thfsse 
stand a month close stopped; then bottle it off, put* 
ting a lump of loaf suear into eveiy bottle. 
. , Black cherry brandy. 

Stone eieht |K>unds of black cherries, am) put na 
them a gallon of brandy. Bruise the stones ii a > 
mortar, and then add them to tlie brandy. Covei 
them close, and let them stand a month or siv 
weeks. Tiien pour it clear from the sediment, aiy 
bottle it. Morel lo cherries, managed in tliis man 
ner, make a fine rich cordial. 

Caraway brandy. 

Steep an ounce of caraway seeds, and six odhces 
of loaf sugar, in a quart of ui-aody; let it stand nine 
days, and then draw it oft'. 

hetnon brandy. 

Put five quarts of water to one gallon of brandy, 
take two dozen of lemons, two pouiius of the best 
sugar, and three pints of milk. Pare the lemons 
very thin, and lay the peel to steep in the brandy 
twtflve hours. Squeeze the lemons upon the sugar, 
then put the water to it, and mix all tlie ingredients 
together. Boil the milk, and pour it in boilihg* 
Let it stand 24 hours and then strain it. 
Oi^anffe bratidy. 

Put the chips of eighteen Seville oranges in three 
quarts of brandy, and let them steep a fortnight in 
a stone-bottle dose stopped. Boil two quarts oi 
spring- water, with a pound and a half of the finest 
sugar, nearly an hour vtiry gently. Chu'ify the 
water and sugar witli the white of an egg,'theii 
strain it through a jelly-bag, and boil it neai'ly half 
away. When it is cold, strain the brandy into tha 
syiMp. 

Jiatpberry brandy. 

Take a pint of water and two quarts of braxidv^, 
and put them into a pitcher large enough to hold 
them and 'four pints oi raspberries. Put in half a 
pound of loaf susar, and letit remain for a we*'k 
dose covered. Then take a piece of flannel, with 
a piece of hoUand over it, and let it nia Uirough 
by degi*ees. It may be racked into other bottles a 
week after, and then it will be perfectly fine. 

Jtnot/ier »<c<A(MiL«— Raspberry brandy is infused 
nearly al\er the same manner as cherry bi'i^nd^ 
aud drawn off with about the same* addition of 
hmndy to what is drawn off from the first, secoiKl^ 
and third infuabn, and duleified accordiiigly^ firki 
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■Hileijtf; It of » Lrigbt deep oolcNir; omitting eimHl« 
flHmaind vliives in the firit,. hut not in the aeeond 
tml tnird inCusion. I'he second infusion will be 
•Moewliat pftler than the first, and must beheighfU 
••ed la eokwr, by adding cherry brandj about a 
«|aart» with ten or more gallona of ra8|)b«vry brwidy; 
and ^ei third infusiua will require more ehervy 
Vrandy: to.oolour it. It nay- be fiaToured. with. the 
jaiee of- the elder beriT. 

tVhitkev cifrAiL 
Take of cinnamon, ginger, and coriander seed, 
«Mh S OS. mace, cloves, and eubebs, each, 1^ oz. 
Add 11 gallons of proof spirit, and 3 gallons of 
waler, and distil; now tie up 5 os. of .infflish saf* 
fttMiy raisins f stoned) 4^ lbs. dates, 3 do. li(|Uori«e 
isoot, % do. Let tliese stand 12 hours in 2 gallous 
of water, strain, and add it to the above, ikileify 
the whole wiih fine sugar. 



CSSENTUL. AND OTHE^ OILS. 

Tlie oils are obtained- by dislillatian, with m vaSn 
fioieut oftiaotiij of wat«r to. prevent the artieios 
fyon aiinetnng to the stilly and the oil and water 
acquiring a burnt taste; tfaegr arc all stimulant, m 
doses of from 3 to 10 drops upon sugars 
OilofanueeiL 

One pound of tlie seeds will yield 8 drachms. 
ft is congealed, exce^ in warm weather; this oil 
iseycminati ve, and poisouous to pigetUM, if robbed 
on theii: bills or head. 

Caje/na oil 

This is obtained from the leaves, which are im- 
parted from the East Indies, generally in. large 
eopper flaflks; it is cooler than that of peppermint, 
but smells of turpentine. It is used externally in 
riieumatism.- 

Oil of caraway. 

This Is obtained from the seeds; it is canniii»« 
- tlve: fi pounds will yield more than 1 ouaoe, and 
• ewt. 83 ounces. 

Oil ^^^ cl»ve9^ 

This is obtained from the spice of that mune; it 
is very hea>7, acrimonious, and supposed to con- 
tain some part nf the resin of the dove. One ponpd 
of cloves will ^ *eld from IJtoSj troy oz.; 7^ pouods 
will yield 1 pound of oiL It is also expressed from 
the cloves when ripe. MuUcr, hy digesting half 
an OK. of cloves in ether, and then mixing it with 
' water, obuiued>7 scruples of oil, greenish yellow, 
swimming upoi» w»ter* Oil of cloves is imported 
from the spice islands^ it is stimulant, and added 
to purgative pills. to prevent griping; it is exter- 
nally applied to aching teech. 
OUofcattim. 

Tl>i8 is the common oil of cinnamon, and is oh* 
lained from the bark of inferior ciunan^on, imported 
under the name of cassia. One pound will yield 
&om 1 to tj drachms. It is stimulant and stoma- 
chic AniAker oil* is obtained from cassia buds. 

€kl of'chamomiU, 
. This is obtained trom the flowers, and is sto- 
machic. One pound will yield a drachm; 82 
pounds will yield fixim 13 to 18 drachms. It i| of 
••fine blue, even if distilled in glass vessels. 
' Oil of cinnamon. 

This is obtained from. Uae fresh Uark which is 
imported from Ceylon. ]>e Guignes soys, the 
iQimnmon of Co«liin Ctuna is so iull of essential 
eii, tluit it may be pressed out by the fingers. 
E98tH09 9fcedraL 

This Is obtained fivm the &>wers of the citron 
iTMi il is ambep-eoloared and slijrfitly fragrant; 60 
pounda will yield 1 ounce. It is alr«o obtained from 
iiW' yellow partof citron peel; it is colourless, very 
dun, 99A fraemnt The sm}od4 oil is ol^tain^d by 



Ihe distiliaition. of the yellow part of eitroo peeL 
and is ^cenish; 100 citrons will yield t ounce of 
the winie esevnee, end half an ounce of tbis^ It is 
likewise obtained from the yellow pert of citnm 
peel by expression between two glass pistes. Also» 
from the cake left on soueezing citron peel, by 
distillation with water. It is tbi«}k* 

Commim cttpnsef^/icedrai,. 
This IS ohuised. from the fs)u<^ \9Sl in the eaiks 
of citron .juice; oU»r,fi9f;rant^ i^reenish; 5.0 pounds 
of fsQces.will yiekii bgr^ diMiUstioi^ 3> poinds of es^ 



otHifvendar, 

Thin, isi the true oil. of spike, aud is obtained 
from the flowers and seeds of: brosid-leaved. laven*' 
der, and more commonly those of. French lavender, 
sToBohas, with a quick &re.. It is. sweet scented, 
bat the oU qf the narrow-leaded Uiveoder, or Eng* 
lish oil, is L^ liir the finest. 

iSsamcft ^/ioEMrKferv 

The oil of the flowers^ of Uvetider is. rendered 
more delicate, in. ita odour by age; but to prevent 
its becoming glMtinous by keeping, which it is verr 
apt to do» drsjw ii over in a watecbftth, with. a small 
quantitv of fdoobol, which is termed the essence?, 
and which, after being kept closely corked for 
about seven yesrs^ possesses a peculiarly fine deli- 
cate odour of lavender, entirely free from empy* 
reuma. 

on ofminL 

Obtained from the dried plant; 6 pounds of fresh 
leaves will yield 3^ drachm^; and 4 lbs. dried will 
yield 1 1^*2 ounce. It is stimulant, carminative, 
and antispasmodic 

Eitencs ofngroU, 

Obtained from the flowers of the orange ti^ee; 6 
cwt of flowers will yield only 1 ounce of oH. 
Another essence it obtained from orange peel, and- 
is very fragrant A.t)urd essepce is obtained from 
unripe oranges, and is of a gold colour. 
Oil ofnuttne^a. 

Obtained from tbMt.8^ice; it is liquid, ant^of a 
pale yellow; a sebaceous insipid matter swims upon 
the wgter in . the. sti 11. 

OU offeppermnt. 

Obtained from the dried plant; 4 lbs. of tlie fresk 
herb will yield 3 dnwchms. In general it requires 
rectification to render it bright and fine. It ii' 
stimulant and carminative. 

Oil of pennyroydL 

Obtained from the herb when in flower; 3 pounds 
will yield 6 drachms: emmeoagogue. 
Oil of pimento. 

Obtained from allspice: one ounce will yield 30 
drops, It is stimulant 

Ot/ nf rkatBum, 

Obtained from tbe ti'ue lignum rhodium: 80 
pounds will yield 9 di^chms, and iq very resinous 
old wood 80 pounds will yield 3 ounces. It if 
ligbtyellowish, but ^vws red by kee^nng. Ano- 
tlii'.r oil is obtained Trom tbe root ol rose wort, 
rhot&cla roeeag it is ye.llowish, and has the smell 
and taste of that from the true lignum rhodium: 1 
pound will yield a drachm. 

< 'iVie, ti'ue. Riga balaam. 

Obtained from the shoots of the Aphemonsli 
pine, pmuf c^mffra^ previously bruised and macer- 
ated tor. a month in water. It is pellucid, very 
liquid, whitish, aud has the smelL and tast^ of oil of 
juniper. 

Butter ofrotet. 

Obtained from the flowers of damask roses, 
while, solid, separating slowly from the rose w»> 
ter: it has little scent of its own, anf* is used to di- 
lute the scent of mu^k. civet, and ambeip*ls: 1 
cwt of roses wiU yield, from 1-3 ounce to um 
ounce. 
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OUpfrommarf. 

ObUined. from the lowering topt; it is cweet- 
*Bente<l: 1 ewL will yield 9 nnnees: 1 pound <»f dry 
leaves will yield from 1 to ^ draehniB: 70 pounlM 
of fi«8h leaTet will yield 5 i^ncea. 
(HI ofrtw, 

Obtftined from the dried phint; tt tsoanntnative, 
and antispasmodie: 10 poaods of leaves will yifild 
from 8 to 4 draohms; i pounds in flower will yield, 
1 dMchmi and 6t> pounds will yield S 1-2 ounees; 
72 pounds, with the seeds, will yield 3 ottticei« 
(hi ofKutafrat. 

Obtained from the sassafras root; 24 pounds 
will yield 9 ounees; 30 pounds will yield 7 ounces 
Mid one draehm; tad six pounds will yidd two 
oonees. 

Oi7 of thyme. 

Obtained from the plant; 2 cwt fresh will yield 
5} ounces; 9 1-2 pounds, dried, will yield 1-2 a 
wachm. It is stimulant and caustic; and used in 
tooth-ache, applied to the tooth. 
(ki •/ "wormwood. 

Obtained from the herb; stomachic: 25 pounds 
of green wormwood will yield from 6 to 10 drarhms 
of oil; i pounds of dry will yield one ounce, and 
18 pounds oirly 1 1-2 troy ounces. 
JHreh oi7. 

Obtained by distiliini; 20 pans of bireh bark, and 
1 of tethtm pahutre, crammed in hivers into an 
rnrthen pot, with a handful of tripoli between each 
layer; the mouth of the pot is closed #ith k perfo* 
rated oak ping, and being inverted, it is luted to 
the mouth of another pot sunk in thetground; the 
pot being then surrounded with fire, al)rown em- 
^yreumatie oil distills per deoceimum into the lower 
jar: «n 8 gallon pot, firoperiy filled, jrt^da about 
< lbs. or 2 1-2 lbs. of oil. In Siberia, it is prepaid 
ed without the ledum. This oil is liquid when fresh, 
but grows thick in time. It is used in Russia for 
carrying leather, to which it gives a very peculiar 
snseli, much disliked by insects. 

(HI of ffum^bentoin. 

Obtained l^ distilling the residuum left ttfter 
making flowers of benjamin, by a strong fire. It is 
med instead of biroh oil, in asaki^g an iiaitatioii 
of Rosaia leather. 

Oil ofihtrpeistme. 

Distilled, in Europe, from common turpentinei, 
with the addition of about 6 tin&es as much water; 
but in America, where the operation is carried on 
tipen a veiy large scale, no water is added, and its 
accidencai presence is even di-eailed, lest it should 
produce a disnsption of the stilling Upparatufl. 
1h rectify oil rftmpeittinA 

Pour three parts of turpentine into a iglass retort^ 
omable of containtng double the quant.tyof hiatier 
aubjected to the experiment. Place this retort on 
a saod bath; and having adapted to it a receiver 5 
or 6 times as large, cement with paste made of 
flour and water, some bands of papca-over the place 
vhera the two vessnis are joined. If the receiver 
is not tubulated, make a small hole with a pin in 
the bands of cemented paper, to leave a fi«e oom- 
Municatioo between the exterior and inlerior of 
the reeei ver; then place over the retort a dome of 
"baked earth, ami maintain the fire in such a man • 
tier, as to make the essence and the water bort 

The receiver will become filled with abundance 
<if vapours, composed of water and etl»ereous e»- 
a^ce, which will condense the more readily if all 
*he radiating heat of the fumaee be intercepted Uy a 
plate of copper, or piece of board placed between 
the furnace and the receiver. When the mass of 
oil, suhjecti'd to experiment, has decreased neiirly 
two thirds, the distillation must be stopped. Then 
%ttne the product at rest to facilitate the separation 
•f the ethereous oil, which is alXerwanls separated 



from tbfe water, '«ii wWch Hf floaits, bf means of a 
glass funnel, the beak of which is stopped by tlK 
finger. 

This ethereoos oil is often milky, or merely sa- 
bulous, by the interposition of some aiiueous part% 
from which it m«ry be sepanited by a few days' rest 
The essence, thus prepaid, possesses a great de- 
gree of mobility, ami is exceedingly Umpid. 

*^n9ther mtflW.-^The apparatus employed ia 
the preceding process may he used in the present 
case. Fill the retort two thii-tls with essence, and. 
as the receiver is tubulated, apply to the tiibiilure 
a small square of paper moistened with saliva, U^ 
afibrd a free passage to the vapours. Graduate the 
fire in such a manner as to cairy on the distillatioii' 
very slowly, until a little more than half the oU 
contained m the retort is obtained. Separate from 
the product, a very small quantity of exceedingly 
acid and reddish water, whiali nasses at the same 
time as the ethe rectus essence: by these means the 
operation is much shortened. The oil of turpen- 
tine which remains in the retort is highly co- 
loured, and thicker tlian the primitive essence. It 
may be used for extending fat, varnish, or for coarse 
oil painting. 

Krwnholz oiL 

Obtained by distillation from Hungarian balsam. 
It is distinguished from oil of tuqtentinc, which ia 
commonly sold for it, b^' its gpldet) colour, agree- 
able odour, and acid oihness of taste. 

Baitam oftwhenUne, or Dutch dropo* 

Obtained by distilling oil of turpentiae in agUit 
retort, till a red balsam is left. 

Or, by distilling resin and separating the oils as 
they come over; first a white oil,tlien yellow, lastly 
a thick red oil, which is the balsam.^ It is stimu- 
laot and diuretic. 

Oil ^ tar. 

Obtained by distilling tar: it is highly valued by 
painters, varnislierSj kc. on account of its drying 
qualities; it soon thickens of itself, almost to a bal- 
sam: the acid spirit that comes over with it is 
useful for many purposes where ah acid rs wanted* 
Rectified ml of narU/iottiy or IHppeU* oil 

Obtained from luulshom, distilled without addi« 
tion, rectifying the oil, either by a slow distiilatiou 
iuA retoil^clcc. no bigger than is necessary, and 
saving only the first portion tliat comes over, at 
with water in a common still; it is very fine aiicl 
thin, and must be ke|>t in an 0|)aque vessel, or in a 
drawer, or dark place, as it is quickly discoloured 
bv light. It is aotUimsmodic, anodyne, and dia- 
plwar^iQ, taken in doses of from 10 to 30 drops^ in 
water. 

Japan camphor. 

This is obtained irem tlie roots anil shoots of the 
iourus camp/tora ami Uurut cinrMtnomum, as also 
the capura eunmdu^ by distillation uith waten 
This crude camphor is refined by sublimation with 
one sixteeotk of its weight of iime, in a very gen- 
tJieheaL 

Camphor from aaential <nU, 

Obtained from the oils of the labiate plants, b/ 
a careful distillation, without addition ol one third 
of the oil4 the residuum will be found to contain 
crystals of camphor, on seiiarating which, «nd re- 
diritilliiiR tb^ remaining oil two or three times, the 
whole of the camphor may be obtained. Oil oit 
rosemaiy or of sweet maijoram yield? about 1 0%^ 
of eamphor from 10 of oil^ of the sage 1 oz. from 
8; and m lavender 1 oz. from 4,. or even less of oil: 
that from oil of marjoram is not volatile, and alp 
though it takes fire, it soon goes ouL This rosin, 
lik^ the others from essential oils, may be obuune$ 
in a larger proportion, il the oil is kept in slightljr 
stoi^ped bottles in a lool place 
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Prnervatim ofjlawenfvr tf'wtiUativm, 

Rnb three pounds of rose-learetfor t vo or three 
Minutes with a pound of eommon sak. I'he flowers 
lieing bruised hf the frietton of the grains of salt, 
form a jMMte which is to be put into an earthen Jar, 
or into a water-tight barrel. The same process is 
to be repeated until the vessel is filled, so that all 
(he roses ma? be equally salted. The vessel is then ! 
to be shut np'and ket>t in a cool plaee until wanted. 

For distill*>tion, tliis aromatie paste is, at anr i 
aeason, to be put into the body of the still with 
twiee its weight of watery and wfien heat is applied? 
Ibe oil, or essential water, is to be obUine<l m the 
eommon way. Both the oil and water aiv in this 
way prodneed in greater quantitv, than by usine 
the leares without the salt: besides, the presen-ed 
paste will keep its flavour and strength unimpaJred 
for several years. 

Other flowers, capable of affording essential oils, 
mav also be treated in the above-mentioned way, 
witJi economy and advantage; as there is thereby 
no occasion to carry on a nurried process in the 
heat of summer^ when these are in perfection. 
Oentral ruUt/or the (U»tiUation ofumpfe vnUert. 

1. Plants and their parts ought to be fresh ga- 
thered. When they are directed fresh, such only 
must be employed; but some are allowed to be used 
dry, as being easily procurable in this state at all 
/times of the year, thoueh rather more elegant wa- 
ters might be obuined from them whilst green. 

S. Having bruised the subjects a litUe, pour 
thereon thnce its quantity of spring water. This 
quantity is to be diminished or increased, accord- 
ihg as the plants are more or less juicy than ordi- 
nai^. When fresh and Juicy herbs ai-e to be dis- 
tilled, thrice their weight of water will be fully 
•ofiicient, but dry ones require a much larger quan- 
tity. In general there should be so much water, 
that after all intended to be distilled has come over, 
there may be liquor enough to prevent the matter 
finom burning to the stilL 

fl. Formerly, some vegetables were slightly fer- 
mented with the addition of yeast, previous to the 
distillation. 

4. If any drops of oil swim on the surface of the 
water, they are to be carefully taken off. . 

5. That the waters may be kept the better, 
about one-twentieth part of their weight of proof 
spirit may be added to each, after they are distilled. 

StilUfir timple -waten. 

The instruments chiefly used in the distillation 
of simple waters are of two kinds, commonly called 
the hot still, or alembic, and the cold stiil. I'he 
waters drawn by the cold still from plants are much 
more fragrant, and more fully impregnated with 
their viKues, tlian those drawn by the hot still or 
alembic 

The method is this: — A {lewterbody is suspend- 
ed in the body of the alembic, and the head of the 
still fitted to the pewter body: into this body the 
ingredients to be distilled are put, the alembic 
filled with water, the still head luted to the pewter 
bo<]y, and the nose luted to the worm of the refri- 
geratory or worm. The same intention will be 
answered by putting the ingredients into a glass 
alembic, and placing it in a bath heat, or balneum 
^arne. 

The cold still is much the best adapted to draw 
air the vinues of simples, which are valued for 
their fine flavour whim green, which is subject to 
be lost in drying; for when we want to extract from 
plants a spirit so light and volatile, as not to sub- 
sist in open air any longer than while the plant 
jontinuesin its growth, it is certainly the best me- 
tbpd to remove the plant from its nauvc soil into 1 



some proper InstnraMBt, wlwra, as It diet, thtm 
volatile naKs can be collected and prescrveil. And 
such an instrument i« what we call ilie cokl still* 
where the drying of the plant, or flower, is only 
forwarded by a moderate warmth, and all that risei 
is collected and preserved. 

Expeikdow method ^fiUtHlUng dmftte watert. 

Tie a piece of muslin or gauze over a glazed 
.earthen not, whose mouth is iust large enough to 
receive tne bottom of a warmmg-pan; on this cloth 
lay the herb, elipi>e<l; then place upon them the 
warming-|«an, witn live coals in it, to pause heat 
juat enough to prevent burning, by which means, 
as the steam issuing out of the herb cannot mount 
npwanls, by reason of the bottom of the pan j«ist 
fitting the bnm of the vessel below it, it must ne- 
cessarily descend, and collect into water at the bot- 
tom of tlie receiver, and that strongly impregnated 
with the essential oil, and the salt of the vegetable 
thus distilled; which, if wanted to make spirituous 
or comiKHind water, is easily done, bv simply ad- 
dinji^ some good spirits or French brandy to it, 
which will keep good for a long time, and l>e much 
better than if the spirits had |iassed through a still, 
which must of necessity waste some of their 
strength. Care should be taken not to let the fire 
be too strong, lest it scorch the plants; and to be 
made of charcoal, for continuance wimI better regu- 
lation, which must be manage<l by lifting up and 
laying down the lid, as wanted to increase or de- 
crease the degrees of heat. The deeper the eaithea 
pan, the cooler the season, and the less fire at first 
(afterwards to be gradiiHlly raiscdV in the greater 
peifectton will the distilled water be obuined. 

As the more moveable or wlatile parts of vegf*- 
tables are the aqueous, the oily, tiie eummy, the 
resinous, and the saline, these are to be exiiected 
in the waters of this process; tlie heat hei^ eno- 
ployed being so great as to burst tlie vessels of tlie 
plants, some of which contain so large a quantity 
of oil, that it may be seen swinuning on the siir^ 
face of the water. 

Although a small quantity only of distiUe«l w«* 
terscan He obtaineil ala time by thisconfined opera- 
tion, yet it compensates in strength whafc is deficienl 
in quantity. Such liquors, if well corked up frooe 
the air, will keep good a long time, es|iecially if 
almut a twentietn part of any spirits be added, \m 
order to preserve the same more eflfisctually. 
7b make roeemary water. 

As the method of performing the operation by 
the cold still is the very same, whatever plant oc 
flower is used, the following instance of procuring 
a water from rosemary will be abundantly sufiU 
dent to instruct tlie young practitioner in the man- 
ner of conducting the process in all cases whatever. 

Take rosemary, fresh -gatliered in iu |ierfection, 
with the morning dew uiion it, and la7 it ligbtlr 
and unbruised u^ion the plate or bottom of the stiU{ 
cover tlie plate with its conical head, and apply ■ 
glass receiver to the nose of it. Make a small five 
of chnrcoal under the filate, continuity it as loa§^ 
as any liquor comes over into the receiver. 

When nothing more comes over, take off tb* 
still head, and remove the jUant, putting fvtth m 
its stead, and proceed as betore; oontiii'Jc to repeat 
the operation successively, till a suflicient o uuititf 
of water is procured. Let this distilled wv.er nm 
kept at rest in clean bottles, dose stopiit,d, for 
some days in a cold place: by this means it will 
become limpid, and poweri'ully -imf reguated with 
the uste and smell ot the plant. 

Simple jilexetereal vmUre, 

Take of spearmint leaves, fresli, 1| lbs. sea 
wormwood topft,IW*sh, angelica leaves, fresh,, each 
1 lb.; water, as much as is sufficient to |>reveai 
burning. iMtaw ofl' hy distiUaUoni 3 gaUoas.-<-Ur 
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take of eMer flowert, moderately dried; S|)oandi; 
mngeiica leaves, fresh ^there<l, 1 pound; waUsr,' m 
tuAcieiit qiuntity. /Distil off 3 gKlions. 
Simple pennyroycd vnUer, 

Tiiknof iiennyroyal leaves, »iry, » pound and a 
balf; water as much as will prevent burning. Draw 
olf by distillation 1 gallon. 

Slmpie tpeamdnt vxiter, 

'l*ake of speHrroint leaves, fresh, any quantity; 
vater, three times as much. Distil as long as the 
liquor which eomes over has a eonstdeinble taste 
or smell of the mint. —Or, take s|>earmiiit leaves, 
dried, ' ^ Ihs., water as much as is suflieient to pre* 
vevk*. .^ftraLng. Draw off by distillation 1 gallon. 
drmamon VHiter, 

Take <>f bruised cinnamon, I lb.— water, 2 gal- 
lons. Simmer in a still for half an hour, put what 
eomes over into the still again; when cold, strain 
through flannel. 

Eau BOtU'pareiL 

Takf 9 gallons of fine old honey-water, put it 
into a still capable of holding 4 gallons, and add 
the thiidy pared rinds of 6 or 8 fresh citrons, nei- 
tlicr ^rifen nor meltonaf ripe. Then add 60 or 70 
dr<o|>s of fine Roman bergamot: and, having luted 
tlie apparatus well, let the whole digest in a mo- 
derate heat for ^ hours. Draw of), by a water- 
bath heat, about 1 gallon. 

Je99€umne totOer. 

Take 5 pounds of the white sweet almond cakes 
ft<om which jessamine oil has been made abroa<l: 
beat and sif^ them to a fine powder, and put to it 
as .much fresh oil ofjessamine as will be required 
to make it into a stilt* i>as>e. Let this paste be dis- 
solved in about 6 quarts of spring water, which has 
been previously well boiled, and lelt until it has 
beeome about half cold; Stir and mix the whole 
well tfjj^her; and when the oil and water have been 
well combined, let the whole stand until the pow- 
der has fallen to the boUom of the vessel. Now 
pour ihe liquid off gently, and filter it through cot- 
ton, in a lai^ tin tuimel, into the glass buttle in 
which it is to be kept for use. The |K>wder or se- 
dtmeHt Which has been left at the boUom of the 
veasei, when dried by the heat of the sun, answers 
very well for making almond paste for the hands. 
Jamaica pej^er vfoter. 

Jamaica pepper is the Iruit of a tall tree growing 
in 4he mountainous parts of Jamaica, whei« it is 
much cultivateil because of the great profit arising 
from the cured fruit, sent in lai^ quantities annu- 
ally into £utK>i>e. Take of Jamaica pep{>er, half a 
pound; water, two gallons and a half; draw off 1 
gallon with a preUy brisk fire. The oil of this 
fruit is veiy (XMiderous, and therefore tliis water 
i« made in an alembic. 

MifTtle vaier, 

infuse ^or 10 lbs. of the cuttings of greeu myr- 
tle, ill nearly ^ gallcfis of rain or river water, and 
add thereto a pint of fresh yeast, after it has sUtod 
for £4 hours. At the end of another day andniglit, 

Kt Uae rhole into a still, with a pound of bay salt, 
■aw off the whole of the water; and, next day, in* 
fuse mure myrtle leaves, as befbi^,aod distil again, 
lleiieat the same a thhnl lime. 

Orange Jhwer vfoter. 
Take S lbs. of orange flowers, and 84 quarts of 
%rater, and draw over three pints.— Or, take 1*2 lbs. 
of orange flowers, and 16 quarU of water, and draw 
over 15 quarts. 

Orange peel vMiter, 

l*ake of the outward yellow rind of Seville 

«)ranges, 4 ounces; water, 3 |;allons and a half; 

4raw off I gallon by the alembic, with a brisk fire. 

Peppermint vtater. 

Take of the herb of pepiMjrmint, dried, 1 l-Slbs,; 

vjiier, as mudi as is sulHvicitt to prevent buniiitjj;. 

D liil oft* a i^ailon. lliia bus bot-u knuwu to hJm>' 



sickness when nothing else wnuTd succeed, and It 
used in flatulent colics. A wine-glasst'ul may be 
taken, .and otlen iniiteated. 

AnotfuT. — ^Take of oil of peppermint, I lb.; m* 
ter, a sufficient qiiantitv. l>ra w off 30 gallons. Thi« 
is stimulHot snd carmfiiative; and covei*s disagr«« 
able flavours. 

Portugal and Angel watent. 

Take a pint of oninge ft< wpr water, a pint of 
rose-water, and half a pint of myrtle - water; ti 
these put a qiiarter of an ounce of distilletl spirit of 
niusk, and an ounce of spirit of ambergris. Sh»ke 
the. whole well together, and the process will be 
finished. t 

Rose -mater. 

Take of the leaves of fresh damask roses with 
the heels cut ofli', 6 tbs.— -water, as much as to pi*e- 
vent bumins. Distil off a gallon. The distilled 
Urater should be drawn from dried herbs, becatise 
the fresh cannot be got at all times in the year. 
Whenever the^fresh are used the weights must be 
increased; but whether tlie fresh or dry are made 
use of, it is left to the judgment « f the operator to 
vary the weight, according as tne plants are in 
greater or less perfection, owing to the season in 
which th«jy grew, or were collected. 
Small snail water. 

Take of balm, mint, hHi*t*s t«mgue, ground ivy, 
flowers of the dead nettle, mallow flowers, elder 
flowers, each a handful; snails, fn*ed from their 
shells, and whites of e«s, each 4 o%. ; nutmegs, 1-9 
oz. ; milk, 1 gallon. Distil in a water bath to dry- 
ness. 

Strawberry water. 

Take of the bruised fruit, 20 lbs. ; wate** a sufli- 
eient quantity. Draw ofl* two gallons and a half: 
this water is very fragrant. 
'Jo estimate the qitantity of s«^ contained in any 
* minenuwaier. 

This may be done with considerable accuracy b} 
finding the difference of weight between a bottle 
filled to a certiiin mark with fKstilled water, and 
the same filled with the mineral water: to this dif- 
ference add 1-Sth, and i^in another fifth; tlie 
weight will then denote that^of the fdts contained 
in the boUle of water; large sr|uare case bottlt^s are 
well adapted for this puqtose. Let the diflerence 
be 79 grains, l-5th is 15 giwns 4-5ths; and the 
other &th the Mme: total, 11(» grains S-5ths. 

I'he saHs, obtained by the evaporation of a mi- 
neral water, are not to be considered as its real 
contents, because new combinations are fonned 
during the process, and the most insoluble com- 
pounds possible are separated first; whereas in the 
original w:ater there is good reas n to suppose the 
real mode of eomposition is that of the most solii* 
ble compositions tliat are caiwble of being formed 
from tlH remote principles contained in the water* 
Hence those common pro<lucts, sulphate of limv 
and muriate of soda, probably exist in mineral w«p 
tersas sidphata of soda and muriate of lime, and it 
is to the presence of the latter salt tlial much of 
the me<lical efl'ecU of mineral waters is to be a»- 
eribed. — Gray*s SupplemetU to Me Phof^macoprnku 
Common distilied water. 

Take of water, 10 gallons. Distil. Throw 
away the first half gallon, and draw oft' 4 gallons, 
which keep in glass or stone ware. ^Distilled wa- 
ter IS used as a diet drink in cancerous diseases, 
and should be used in making medicines when \hm 
salts contained in common water would deoomiiose 
them. 



COMPOUND DISTILLED WATEhS. 

Generalrulesfor the disttUdlioti ofspmttmu w«<«jf •» 
I. The plant^i and their parts ought to be mode*' 
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f«»iily aMl newlf dri««i JMept toeb m ire onteiwd 
to be fresh ntiiered. 

2. After the ingredients hAvebeen steeped in the 
iptrit for the time prcvseribcd, add as miieh water 
an will be suilieient to prevent a burnt flavour, or 
rattier more. 

S. Tlie liquor which coroei over first hi the dis- 
tillation is hv some kept by itself, under the title 
of spirit; and the other runnings, whieh prove 
milkj, are fined down by art. But it is iireferable 
to mix all the ninnings together, without fining 
them, that die waters may possess the virtues of 
the plant entire. 
I 4. In the distillation of these waters, the genuine 
brandy obtained from wine H directed. Where 
tills is not tp be procured, take, instead of that 
pfoof-spirit, nalfitsquantitvof awell rectified spi- 
rit, prepared from any other fermented liquors. 
In this steep the ingredients, and then add spring 
water enough, both to make up the quantity or- 
dered to be dnwn off, and to prevent burning. 



Berffumot voter. 
Take of fine old French brandy^ 
sallon of highly rectified spirit of wiiie, and 1 gal- 



i brandv, 2 gallons, or, 1 



Ion of spring water. Pet to the brandy, or diluted 
spirits, 1-2 an ounce, or laore, of true Roman oil 
of Rergamot, whose parts have been previously 
well divided by trituration with lump sugar, in a 
glass mortar. Now distil by a water heat, and 
draw off six quarts only. By this operation, a 
tiost exeelleot bergaroot water will he produced, 
which will remain good for twenty years. 
Original receipt for \fltingary rooter. 

T.Ai original receipt for preparing this tn\iilua- 
ble lotion, is written in letters of gold in the hand 
writing of Elizabeth, queen of Hungary. Take of 
aqua vitae, four times distilled, 3 parts, — ^the tops 
and flowers of rosemary, 3 parts. To lie put toge- 
ther in a close -stopped vessel, and alio wen to stand 
in a warm place, during fifty hours, then to be dis- 
' tilled in an alerabie, and of this, once every week, 
1 drachm to be taken in the morning, either in the 
food or drink, and every morning the (see and the 
diseased limb to be washed with it 
French Hunganf water. 

The French Hun«|ary water is made wholly from 
a wine spirit, and from rosemary flowers alone, 
which about Montpellier (the place from whence 
this commodi^ comes), grow in great plenty and 
perfection. The frasnincy of these flowers is so 
great, as to render the waters made from them 
more excellent and valuable than any thing of the 
Uad made in England. 

Meet JSuttganf vrater. 

Take thirty gallons of spirit of wine: put to it, in 
a large still, six large bunches of fine green rose- 
mary, when the flowers are white, and in full 
Uoom; one pound of lavender flowers, and four 
ounces of true Enelish oil d rosemary. The rose- 
mary-leaves and nowers must be stripped from all 
their wood and green twigs. When tlte whole has 
been in a state of digestion for twenty-four hours, 
distil as before, drawing off about twenty-five or 
twenty -six gallons, but no more. When distilled, 
stop it closely in a copper vessel, and keep it uA- 
iisturlied for about a month. 

^igua meUte^ or the kutg-^e honey water. 

Fir§t di9tiUation,^^Take 28 pounds of coriander 
seeds, ground small in the starsh-mill, — 28 com- 
mon bunches of sweet maijoram, in flower, dried 
and stripiied from the twigs, — i pound ot caUunue 
Ofomatiate^ — 1 pound of yellow saunders, — and I 
pound of orange and lemon peel. Let the three 
last be seyuiratoly beaten iuto gross powder. Mix 
the above ingredients, and put them into a sixty- 
gallon cop|)er still, and add to them twenty gallons 
of proof spirit, and the same quantity of rain or 



spring mubtr. iMte w«ll all the Jdrntapes of Hm 
Bfiparattts, aad leave the ingredients in this slate 
without fire, for*foitv-eight liours. At the end of 
this time, begin to distil wf a very gentle heat, lest 
the flowers and seeds, which arevery light, should 
rise suddenly in the still-head, stop up the wom^ 
and endanger the whole work. 

Increase the fire after the first half hour, ami 
keep it reffular, till the termination of the |iroe«sa 
Draw off about twenty-six or twenty-seven gallon^ 
or continue so long as the spirit will bum, by the 
applicaiiou of a lifted paper to a small quantity 
of It in a saucer. Mext ilay, wlien the still is per^ 
fectly cold, let it be well cleaned out. The ingre-i 
dients should be immediately dined in the sun, 
otherwise they will become mouldy. When there 



is a considerable quantity fixim thi«e or four mak- 
iitt^ it ought to oe ground in a mill, and finely 
sifted. They will be found to be of great use in 



the making of ordinary brown wash-balTs; and with 
some additions of brown powders for the hair. 

Second dietillation.'-^aov retnm the spirits 
drawn off into the still, and add ten or twelve gal- 
lons of water. Then put in the following ingredi- 
ents, bruised and mixed: 14 ounces of nutmeaa, 4 
ounces of doves, 12 ounces of cinnamon ba», ft 
ounces of pimento, and 40 ounces of cassia-lignmn. 
These are to be separately bn^en or bruised in urn 
iron moilar, until they are about the size of small 
peas. If there be any dust, it most be sifked from 
them before they are used. Then take 40 ounces 
of Btorax, 40 ounces of guro-bei^aminy 44 ouneea 
oflabdanum, and 40veBelUos. 

Break and bruise the above also, but make as 
little dust as possible. Put the dost from thesn 
and the foregoine, together, into a coarse muslis 
bag, which is to be hong in the still, so that the li- 
quor, during distillation, may extract sll its virtues^ 
The whole are then to remain in the liquor, in a 
cold state, for forty-eig^t hours; attention being 
still paid to lutitig and stopping close, as before. 
At the eiyl of this time kindle the fire, and work 
oir (slowly at first^ until tweoty-six gallons aredis- 
tilled. Mix all tne different ninuings together in 
a copper vessel, kept for this purpose only. 

Havini^ drawn oflT, in this seaond distillation, 
twenty-six gallonsi mix together 10 uz. of spirit of 
musk, 10 ox. of spirit of ambergria, 1-2 ox. of trtM 
oil of larender, 1-2 ox. of <»sence of bergaroot, and 
t-2 oz. of oil of rhodium. Now add to it, in s 
copper vessel, that will hold forty |;allons, six gal- 
lons of orange-flower water, and eight gallons sf 
rose-water, recently made. / When properly mixed, 
pnt all these into the copper vessel, and stir the 
whole well together. Ada to aU these a quart of 
milk, which has stoo<l for a night, and whifh has 
had the cream taken ck»rty ofH then agitate and 
mix the whole well together, and sto|) the vessel up 
close, until tl;d time when it is to be used. 

The far ought to have a lock-cock soldered into 
it, to prevent accidents. This shoald be plaeed full 
two inches from the bottom, in order that the 
milk, and other impurities nnay fall to the bottom. 

If this honey-watur be made ih the spring, and 
if the weatlier be fair, it will be quite fined down 
in the ocurse of a month; that is, if it be not open- 
ed or disturbed. When, by drawing off a little in 
a glass, the milk, &cc h»ve fallen down to the boU 
tom, draw tlie whole oft* into clean and well sen» 
soned stone, or glass bottles; or into another co^ 
per-jar. This composition ought never to be drawn 
off in rainy or cloudy weather; for tlien the milk •• 
apt to rise. In warm weather it sliould be kept 
cool; and, in winter, as warm as possible. Whiui 
distilled in the winter, the jars ought to be warnk- 
ed, or otherwise the honey-water will not be finetf 
for five or six months. 
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Fhislionej-wAterniAylLcep* thirty yean. . 

The in|(i*e{tients from the weond distiHation'ttine 
of mooh greater \'a]ue than thos^ from the first, an<l 
therefore require more care in the drying. These 
Are of great aae for the best sort of gross powders, 
tbrnoael bagt^ &cg.; and, if made into a nne pow- 
«ler, may be Tnade use of with great success, ia the 
hcst sort of drown perfumed baU», 

The same pow<ler, with frefth ingredients, 
fttsikea exeelleot pastils, to bum; and may be fur- 
th«r Qscl in making spirit of benjamin. 
CwnpoMuI ^firit ofjiuiiper. 

Take of juniper-berries, well bruised, 1 lb. aa- 
raway seeds, and sweet fennel seeds, each, bruis- 
ed, 1 1-2 oz. dilute<i alcohol, 1 gallon. Maoerate 
for two days, and having added as much water as 
will prevent empyreuma, draw off, by distillation, 
one gallon. 

Lavender spirit. 

Take 14 pounds of lavender flowers, 10 1-3 gal- 
lons id reeti(ieil spirit of wine, and 1 gallon of wa- 
ter; draw off ten gallons by ageittle fire; or, which 
is oatteh better, by a sand bath heat. 

Lavender -water, w 

Take dO gaUons of the best wine siitrit, pour ic 
into « ee|>per still, placed in a hot-water bath, over 
a elear hut steady fire; put to it 6 pounds of the 
largest and freshest laveider flowcra, after having 
separated them from all stalks and green leaves, 
whioli give the lavender water a woody and faint 
smell. Put no water into the still; close all the 
janetures well, ard let the spirits and flowers stand 
n a state of digestion for 24 hours; and theu, with 
a gentle l\re, draw off 25 or, at most, 26 gallons 
oiilr, which, as soon as distilled, are to be poured 
into « aopiMsr vessel for keeping. Wooden vessels 
mimI eana are to be avoide<l, as the best paKs of the 
oil and of the spirits will be absorbed by them, 
and conaequently lost When the distillation is 
over, draw out, or <}uenoh the fire, and let the re- 
mainiDg spirits and flowers cominue io the still un- 
til the next ^ay. When the above quantity of 25 
or 26 gallons has stood for 4 or 5 days, put to it 10 
OS. of tnie English oil of lavender. Mix the whole 
well inMie jar, by drawing out one or two gallona, 
and tlien returning them. Repeat this* ten or 
twelve times, then stop the vessel up dose, and do 
not disturb it f4>r a month, at least. 

Lavender loaier of the second wrder. 

To the 4 or 5 gallons of the spirits, and the la- 
vender flowers left in the still, after the distillation 
meotioned in the last article, add 15 galKms of 
common proof spirit, 9 or 10 gallons of spring wa- 
ter, 3 pounds of lavender-flowers, ari 4 oz. of oil 
of lavemler, intimately mixed with loaf-sugar, by 
powdering it in a glass mortar. Digest tlie whole, 
and draw off 25 gallons, proceeding in every re- 
spect as before, except that, in tliis case, no nil is 
to be added; for, as there is so much water pi*e- 
sesit, the addition of oil would, be apt to turn the 
whole quantity muddy, or of a blueish or opaque 
colour, which' it cannot be easily freed from, with- 
oul A second distillation. 

Lavewler -water for immediate use. 

Mix with 1 gallon of proof spirit, 1^ ounce of 
true Englisli oil of lavender, which is all that will 
fMtvperly combine with the spirit, without injuring 
die colour, by renderin*: it muddy. When the 
spirit and the oil are properly mixed, they are to 
be pot into glass bottles, which ape to be well 
stopped, and ought to be shaken before used. 
Perfumed lavender vfoter. 

Distil by a gentle heat in a sand or water bath; 
QV mix and shake frequently, during 14 days, the 
following ingredients: 1 ounce of foreign oil ufla- 
V. nder, 1-2 ditto of English ditto, 1-2 ditto of e»- i* 
U 



senoc ofambfgria, aid one gaUwi of recuAedapk 
rit of wine. 

Lemmivtater. 

The peel of the lemon, the |)art used in making 
this water, is a very grateful bitter ^tvimatic, and, 
on that account, very serviceable in repairing and 
strengthening llie stomach. Take of <lried lemon- 
peel, 4 lbs. proof spirit, 10 1-2 gallons, and one 
ealloR of water. Draw off 10 gallons by a gentle 
ore. 

Spirit of peppei^ndnt, ' 

Take of the herb of peppermint. driiMl, 11-2 lbs. 
proof spirit, 1 gallon, water, sufficient to iireveiit 
burning. Di&til off a gallon. 

Compowul gentian -water. 

Take of gentian root, sliced, 3 lbs. ; leaves and 
flowers of the lesser centaury, each 8 ounces; in- 
fuse the whole iu 6 quarts of nroof spirit and one 
ouart of water; and draw on' the water till the 
feints begin to rise. 

Spirit of scurvy grass. 

Take of 8curvygrass,fre9h gathereil and bruised, 
15 pounds; horse-radish root 6 pounds; rectified 
spirit of .wine, 1 gallon; and water, 3 piiUs. Digest 
tne whole in a dose vessel 2 days, and draw off a 
gallon with a gentle fire. ^ 

Antiscorbutic water. 

Take of the leaves of water-cresses, garden and 
sea scurvygrasa, and brook-lime, each 20 handsful: 
of pine-tops, germander, horehound, and the lesser 
centauiy, each 16 handsfuhof the roots of biyony 
and sharp pointed dock, each 6 pounds: of luustard 
seed, 1 1-2 pounds. Digest the whole in 10 gal- 
lons of proof spirit, and 2 galloDS of water, and 
draw off by a gentle fire. 



ACID LIQUORS. 

To make vineg<3r. 

Vinegar is oaed principally as a sauce ami to 
preserve vegetable substances; but it is employed 
extenially when an over dose of strong wine, spirit 
opium, or other nareotie poison has been taken. 
A false strength is given to it by adding oil of vit> 
rtol, or some acrid vegetable, as pellitory of Spain, 
capsicum, &c. It is rendered colourless by add- 
ing fresh burned bone black, 6 ounces to a gallon, 
and letting it stand for two or three days to clear. 
Mix cider and honey, in the Droportioil of 1 lb. of 
honey to a gallon of cider, ancl let it stand in a ves- 
sel for some moa Jis, and vinegar will be produced 
so pow( rtul, that water must be mixed witli it for 
common use. 

Another fn«lAo</.— Scheele, a celebrated che- 
mist, has recommended the following recipe: 
Take 6 spoonsful of good alcohol: to this add 3 
pints of milk, and nut the mixture into vessels to 
be corked dose. Vent must be given from time 
to time to the ^as of fermentation. In the coarse 
of a month, this will produce very good vinegar. 

Another, — Put into a barrel of siirocient dimen- 
sions a mixture composed of 41 wine pints of wa- 
ter, about 8 pints of whiskey, {Veau de xin de 
grain) about 2 wine pints of yeast, and 2 pounds 
of charcoal, and place it in a proper situation fbr 
fei-mentation. At the end of 4 months a very good 
vinegar will be formed, as eUar and as white as 
water. 

Cotnmon vinegar. 

This is made fl*um ii^cak ma.t liquor, brewed for 
the purpose: its various streugth is, in England^ 
denoted by numbers, fi*om 18 to 24. 

Another, — To eveiT gallon of water put 1 lb. of 
coarse Lisbon sugar; let the mixture be bo!ledand 
^mmed as long as any scum arises. Then Usi it 
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be ooured into proper ^etaels: and when it it iit 
eool at be^r, when wotted, let a toast, nibbed over 
with «east, b<$ put to it Let it work about 24 
hoar*, and then pat it into an lron-hoo|ie(l eask, 
fixed either nt-ar a constant fire, or where the sum- 
mer sun shines the gi'eater part of the daj; in this 
ailUMtion it should not be clciseljr stopped up{ but a 
tile, or something similar; should be laid on the 
Dungf hole, to keep out the dust and insects. At 
the end of about 5 months (sometimes less) it will 
be clear an<) fit for use, and may be bottled off*. 
The longer it is kept, after it is bottled, the better 
it will be. If the vessel containing the liquor is to 
be exposed to the sun's heat, the best time to be- 
gin making it is in the month r' April. 
fVine vinegar. 

Take anj sort of wine that has gone through fer- 
mentativm, and put it Into a cask that has had vine- 
gar in it; then take some of the fruit or sulks of 
which the wine has been made, and put them wet 
into an open-headeil cask in the sun, with a coai se 
doth ovir the top of it, for six days— after which, 
put them in the vinegar, and stir it well ibout — 
Chen put it in a warm place, if in winter, or if in 
summer, put it in a yard in the sun, with a slate 
over the bung. When tlie vinegar is sour enough 
and fine, racK it off into a clean sour cask, and 
bung it up; then put it in the cellar for use. Those 
wines that contain the most mucilage are fittest for 
thepurpose. 

Tiie lees of pricked wine are also a very proper 
ingredient in vinegar. 

Stutar vinegar. 

To each |^llon ofwater add 8 lbs. of brown su- 
rar, and a little jeast; leave it exposed to the tun 
for six months, m a vessel slightly stopped. 
Gooteberry lAnegar. 

Bruise the gooseberries, when ripe, and to every 
quart put three quarts of water; stir them well to- 
gether, and let the whole stand for 24 hours, then 
strain it through % canvass bag. To every gallon 
of liquor add 1 lb. of brown sugar, and stir them 
well together liefore they are put into the cask. 
Proceed in all other respects as before. This vi- 
negar possesses a pleasant tante and smell; but 
rmspbenr vinegar, which may be made on the same 
plan, is far superior in these respects. The raso- 
berries are not re<iuired to be ol the best tort, ttill 
they should be riite and well flavoured. 
Currant vinegar. 

l*his is ma<le in the same way as that from goose- 
berries, only pick off the currant i from the stalks. 
J*rifnro9e vinegtir. 

To 15 quarts of water put C lbs. of brown sugar; 
let it boil ten minutes, and take off the scum; pom* 
on it half a peck of primroses; before it is quite 
' eold, put in a little fresh yeast, and let it work in 
a warm place all night; put it in a barrel in the 
kitehen, and when done working, close the barrel, 
ttill keeping it in a warm place. 
Raisin vtnegar. 

After making raisin wine, lay the pressed rai- 
tins in a heap to heat, then to each ewL put 10 
gallons of water, and a little yeast 
Cider xinegar. 

The poorest sort of ci<ler will serve for vinegar, 
in managing which proceed thus. — First dra-» off 
the eider into a cask that has had vinegar in *t be- 
fore; then put some of the apples that have been 
pressed into it, set the whole in the sun, and in a 
week or 9 days it may be <lrawn ofl* into another 
Msk.— This is a good Uble vinegar. 

Vinegar from the refiueoffruitt. 

Take the skins of raisins after th^y have been 
used III making wine, and pour three times their 
own quantity of boiling water on them; stir them 
veil about and then tet the eatk in a warm places 



elote eovered, and the liqnor, m a week, when 
drawn off from its sediment, put into anotlier eask 
and well bunged down, will be a good vinegar fcMr 

* Vinegar fiom the rtfnee of bee-hivet. 

When honey is extracted from the combs, l*y 
meant of pressure, take the whole mass, break and 
sejiarate it, and into each tub or vessel pat one pait 
Of eomhs, and two of water; place them in the sun, 
or in a warm place, and eover them with clothsi 
Fermentation takes place in a few days, and con- 
tinues from 8 to IS days, accordin|^ to the higher 
or lower temperature of the situation in whieh the 
operation is carried on. During the fermentation, 
stir the matter frpm time to time and press it down 
with the hands, that it may be perfectly soaked. 
When the fermentation is over, put the matter to 
drain upon sieves or strainers. At the bottom of 
the vessels «rill be found a yellow liquor, which 
must be thrown away, because it would soon con- 
tract a disagreeable smell, which it would commu- 
nicate to the vinegar. Then wash the tubs, put 
into them the water separated from the other mat^ 
ter? it immediately begins to turn sour; when the 
tubs must be again covere<l w*th cloths, and kept 
moflemtely warm. A pellicle or skin is formed on 
their surface, beneath which the vinegar aMiuires 
strength; in a m>nth*s time it begins to be sharp, 
it must be left standing a little longer, and tlien put 
into a cask, of which the bung-hole is left open. 
It may then be used like any other vinegar. 
To strengthen vin -gar. 

Suffer it to be re\ieatedly frozen, and separate 
the upper cake of ice, or water from it 

All vinegars owe their principal strength to the 
acetic acid they contain; bUt the vinegar of wine 
contains also a tartar, a small portion of the nudio 
acid, alcohol,^ and colouring matter: that of eider 
contains merely the malic acid, little or no alcohol, 
and a yellowish colouring matter. 
Vinegars from orange and elikr flowers, dove, gH- 
Ufiowers, mush roset, Uc. 

Diy an ounce of either of the above flowers, f ex« 
ccpt the orange flowers, which will not bear ury- 
ing), for two days in the sun; then put theflk into a 
bottle, pour on them a pint of vinegar, closely stop 
the bottle, and infuse 15 days in moderate heat of 
tite sun. Vinegars of any other flowers, as tarra- 
gon, be. may be made in a similar manner. 
To prepare ice vinegar. 

Saturate 3 or 4 pounds of purified potash with 
wine or beer vinegar, which has been distilled over 
charcoal powder; evaporate the saturated liquor to 
the oonsiste'^ceof a d y powder, of which put 3 lbs. 
accurately weighed, when still warm, into a glass, 
previously heated, and shut it with a ^lass stop[>er. 
Then pour 3 lbs. of sulj^huric acid into a retort, 
provided on its upper part with a pipe, and join to 
It a receiver, large enough for containing about 20 
pints of water. Begin to add to the sul'»huric acid 
the above salt in small poittons: shaking and stir- ' 
ring it frequently. After having mixed all the salt, 
add by decrees 1 lb. more of sulphuric acid, and 
shut the pipe with a wet blad<ler: suffer the whole 
to stand quietly one night The next morning 

Slaee the retort into the sand-pot of a furnace so 
eeply, that the sand between the bottom of the 
pot and the retort be o'Jiy about half an inch thick; 
put titb r<»cei>c;r into a refrigeratory fillet! with 
very cold water, after which apply 'a gentle fire. 
About an hour afterj the distillation commences by 
white fumes appearing in the vessels, at whicL « 
time the fire munt be very carefully managed. The 
drops that go over may succeed one another quick- 
ly, wNthout any danger of the vessels being crack" 
ed: but be very careful that no coherent streams 
run over, aud likewise take care that the thiek »nd 
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wbite fitmet only lodge in (be lovei^ pert of the 
receiver; and when they begin to riae, pertieularly 
with a whirling motion, take the fire inMnediatel^ 
out of the furtiace. It i», beaides, neeeamry to refn- 
^erate often the upper part of the re<eeiver with 
eold water, or, which is atill better, with snow or 
iee. The ending of the distillation is known by 
the disappearance of the white fumes, by the drops 
running over much slower, auJ paKioularly by the 
liquefaction of the residuum to a black frothing 
fluid, that goes easily over into the receiver. At 
the moment of the liquefying and frothiig of that 
■nbstiincey tlie receiver ought to be taken off*, and 
Another put on, into which 5 or 6 dr. of a much 
weaker and disagreeably smelling acetous tcid will 
eo over; that, however, mav be usedtfor purifying 
the ice vinegar from the adherent sulphurous acid; 
wrhen, after tiaving diluce<l with water, it is satu- 
rated with barytea, filtrated, and evaporated to 
drj'ness. The resi<luura is ground to a fire pow. 
der, and, together with charcoal powder, added to 
the ice vinegar; after which the -mixture ought to 
be rectified over a gentle fire, to the dryness of the 
reaiduum. Of 3 lbs. of acetate of kali, 2^ oz. of 
ice-vioegar were obtained by this method. 
Cf'o make qwut. 

Mix rye flour and warm wiiter together, and 
leave it till it has tume<l sour. 1'h's vinegar is 
mueli diwik in Russia; it loooks thick and unplea- 
aaot at fii*at, but becomes agreeable by use. 
IMatUletl vinegcar. 

This is obtained from vinegar by distillation, 
rejectinp^ the 4tli or 8th part that comes over first, 
and avoiding its acquiring a burnt flavour. 

Distilled vinegar is weaker than the common, 
but is used sometimes in picklds, where its want 
of eoiour is an advantage. 

Improved aistUh^^jmegar, 

Obtained from wood distilled in laree iron cy- 
linders for the manufacture of charcoal fur gun- 
powder; when rectified it is used foi all the pur- 
poses of distilled vinegar. 

7a deprive vinegar and other vegetable b'qidda of 
their colottr. 

To take away the colour of vinegar, a litre of red 
wine Wnegar, eoltl, is mixed wiUi 45 grammes of 
bone-charcial, in a glass vessel. Shake this mix- 
ture from time to time, and in two or three days 
the colour com^detely disapiiears. W hen the pro- 
cess is to be iieif'irmetl in the large way, throw 
the. charcoal into a cask of vinegar, \«hieh must be 
stirred from time to time. The highest coloui*ed 
red wines treated in the same manner become per- 
fectly limpid. Ivory black possesses the same pro- 
perty as bone black. 

'/ prepare the Charcot^ 

Fill a crucible with the most compact parts of 
ox and sheep boi.es, lute the cover, carefully leav- 
ing only a small opening at the top, place the cru- 
cible on a foi*ge fire, and heat it Kraclually till i*ed, 
when the flame from tlie oily and gelatinous parts 
has ceased, diminish the opening and suddenly 
raise the fire, when cold, reduce the charcoal or 
porpbyxy to fine powder. 

To procure pyroligneoiu add. 

This acid is procured from any kind of green 
wood (such as cuni wood), used for making ehar- 
eoal; a cord of wood (worth in Monmouthshire 
about 8«. } will produce about eighty gallons. It is 
obtained in the following manner: — A brisk oven is 
filled with coal or wood, until it becomes sufficient- 
ly hot to beat an oven over it to that degi-ee as to 
reduce green wood to a charcoaL The upper oven 
Aould be closely stopped except a tube at the top 
to carry off the steaiq or acid, which tube is parsed 
throuj^i water, aud the steam thus condensed forms 
ibeacid. 



To pirefiivre the oame, * 

Place a large cast-iron cylinder, or retort (simi« 
lar to those usf^d for the protloction of carburettrd 
hydrogen gas), in a tumace, so that it may receive 
as much heat, all round, as possible. One end of 
this cylinder roust be so eonstructed astoofien and 
shut, to admit wood, and exclude the air. 

Oak in pieces about a foot in length is to be put 
into the cylinder, which is to be filled as full as 
possible, without being wedp^, and th^ door must 
be shut close to exclude air; from the cylinder let 
a worm run through cold water to coiidense the 
acid; by this it is conveyed to a lai-ge cask placed 
on one end, where there is a pipe to carry it from 
that to two or three more; thus it is completely se- 
cured from flying off" in the vaporous state. l*he 
fire is now to be raised to a great heat, sufficiently 
powerful to convert the woofl completely intoehar> 
coal. When the acid ceases to come over, the fire 
is to be taken out, and tne mass of wood left to cool 
in the confineil state, when it becomes perfect char- 
coal. In the first cask, tar is chiefly contained with 
the acid, it precipitates to the bottom, an<l is drawn 
ofi^ by a cock; it is afterwards boiled in an iroo 
boiler to evaporate the acid, bt-fore it is fit for use. 
If the acid is not strong enoueh, it is put into large 
square vats about six liiches u^ep, for the purpose 
of making a lar^e suiface, to evaporate a |>art of 
the water contained in the acid more S|>ee<iily by a 
slow heat. IHiese vats are bedded on sand uiion 
the top of a brick stove, where a gentle heat is ap- 
plied; thus it may be procured ^n a pretty strong 
sute. 

This acid, now well known in Britain as an arti- 
cle of commerce, and in its native state is a liquid 
of the colour of white wine, possesses a strong acid 
and slightly astringent taste, combined with an em- 
pyreuroatic smell. When allowed to remain in a 
s^'ite of rest, for eight or ten days, tHr of a black 
colour subsides, and the acid iathen comparatively 
transparent To purify it further, it undera^s 
the process of distillation, by which it is freed from 
a still greater portion of the tar, with which it is 
combined, anvils tlms rendered still m/re trans- 
parent. But though the process of distillation be 
repeated without end, it will never be freed from 
the volatile oil with which it is combined, and 
which is the cause of the empyreuma consuntly 
attending it. In short, it contains the same proper- 
ties for the preservation of animal matters from 
putrefaction as nmoking them by wood does, which 
is practised at present by 'Jie most barbarous nmi 
tions, and which has been handed down from the 
remotest ages of antiquity. 

Ala recent anniversary of the Whitehaven Philo- 
sophical Society, two specimens of meat cured 
with the pyroltgneous acid were exhibited by one 
of the members. They were prepared on the 7th 
of September, 1819. One had been hung up al 
home, and the other had been sent out by a vessel 
to the West Indies, to try the effect of climate upon 
it, and brought back on the return of the ship 
to that (loi't. They were tasted by all present, and 
pronounced to be perfectly sweet, fresli and fit for 
use, aft**r a lapse of 15 months. 

Besides its antiseptic use, tliis acid is employed, 
instead of acetate of lead (sugar of lead), by tha 
calico printers, to make their acetate of alumine, 
or iren liquor. Though it is not sufticiently pure, 
it does well enougl/for blacks, browns, di-abs, i^,, 
but for yellows or reds it is not so ^ood, owing to 
the oil aud tar which is in combination with it. 

JSfhte hy the American Editor. 
Most grocers, dealers in bams, and others who 
are particular in their meat, usually uke the pre> 
caution to case each one after it is smoked iu can- 
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TAS. for the purpoM ot itefetidhi|r it from the at- 
Iftcks of the litUe insect {the (lermeate* lardiuniis), 
which, by laying iUcffgv m »t, loon fiUt it with il« 
larvB, or mHgg;ot«. This trmiUesnine and expen- 
sive proeeas luay be aitugetlier «a{ierseded by the 
Qsv oF the pyrolr^enaa acid. With a painter's bm«h 
dipped in the liquid, one man, in the oo«i 9e of a day, 
may dReciually aeeure two hundred ham« from all 
daneer. Care shouhl be Uken to inavnaate tha U^ 
quid inlo all theieraeK.s-&o.'>of the under sarhioe. 
7 make ^trwig ueetoua aiid. 

I'ake of vitrtnl,.eflleiiie<l to wiiiteness, 1 lb. aiigar 
Ijflead, 10 drachms. iRnb together and (li«til. 

^o//i«r.— Take of vendigris, 3 lbs. Dry it In a 
water^ath, then distil in a sand-heat, and re-distil 
the prodooe liquor, its 8i>ecific gravity i« about 
1,050. 

^ii«i«A«r.— Take of »ugar df lead, 7 lbs. oil of 
vitriol, 4} lbs. Distil 9§ lbs. This is used to make 
aromatic vinegar. 

'Vhc strength of distilled ae«to«is aeids is exam- 
ined by TtUhr'9 Revenue Jhet&meter^ which con- 
sists in sattiniiing a sample of the aeid wiih slaked 
Kroe, and then ascerUinfng the tpeeific ouantity 
of the solution. 'I'he best matt vinegar. No. 24, 
contains about fivep^r eent. real acetous acid, and 
is taken as the standanlor pro(^f acid, 90O grains of 
which will saturate 29 grams of well crystallized 
fubcarbonate of soda. l>ie best common distille<l 
vinegar is about half this -strength. 'I'he pjrrolig- 
neoMS acid may be procured of any degree of con- 
oentration, from * degrees, or 2,898 per «ent. of 
acid, up to 130 deg. or 6,309 per G«^nt. of acid, or 
even higher. Or Powell at»tes, that a fluid ounce 
of the Londcm College disrilled vinegar ought to 
dissolve at least tS graiirt of white marble, or 39.67 

r«iiw of crystallixeil subearbonate of soda, that is 
deg. of the Revenue Aeetometer. Acetic acid, 
•ontaiiting ^'per cent, of real acid, dissolves cam- 
phor and the essential oils very readily. 
,4eUi of ante. 

Take of ants, \ lb. boiling water, i lbs. Infuse 
for tliree hours, press out the linuor, vnd «ti*ain. 
This is an excellent simulant, ana is Used las a lo- 
tion in impotency. 

Hmey -water fir the luxhr. 

Take of honey, 4 lbs. very dry sand, 2 lbs. 
Mix and put into a vessel that wiU'liold five times 
as much; distil with a gentle heat a yellowish acid 
water: tliis acid greatly encourages the growdi of 
hair. 

Spirit ofealt^ or marine acid. 

Take of common salt, tO lbs. common clay, 20 
lbs. water sufiicient to midce them into balls. Dis- 
til while moist, with a violent heat, and rectify by 
re-distillation. 

Another method. — ^Take of dried common salt, 
24 lbs. oil of vitriol, 20 lbs. water, 6 lbs. Mix and 
distil into t2 lbs. mora of water, kept cool; wlien 
distilled in an iron [Kft with a stoneware head, all 
the water is put ii.to the receivers. A bottle, that 
holds 6 oz. of water, ought to hold 7 oz. of this 
acid, and an ounce measure of it should dissolve 3 
drachms and j scruples of limestone, which will 
•hew if it is free from oil of vitriol. 
Sti'onfr apiiit of nitre. 

Take of nitre 6 lbs.'oU of vitriol 4 lbs. Distil 
to dryness. A bottle, that holds 4 oz. of water, 
Might to hold 6 oz. of this acid, and an ounce mea- 
sure of it, dilnied with water, should dissolve 7 
drachms of limestone. 

Jhtother. — Take of nitre 1 lb. clay or brickdust, 
4 lbs. Mix and distil. 

•Colourleas »pirii of nitre. 

Take of niire, vei^ pure, and dried, oil of vitri- 
ol, each 2 lbs. Distil till red fumes appear; re- 
ditfil from nitre, 1 ox. 1 hii will produce 4 Ihs. 



Take t€ spirk of nitre, 3 U>s. water 2 lbs. Ckr 
a anflicient nuantity that a bottle tiolrling 6 omvetft 
of w«ter shall hold 8 ounces of this acid. 

jfriatW.— Take of gveen vitriol, calcine^ al- 
most to redueta, of nitre, eateh equal notftioBM. 
DistiL 

Common aqua^Jhrtie. 

Ta^e of nitre, htvl green titriol, not caleined, 
CMvAlrd ihs. green vitriol, calcined, 3 lbs DistiL 

^nOffttfT.— Take of spirit of nitre, and distilled 
water, of eaeh'eqaali)*ortioni,1$y weiglit. A bot« 
tie that hoida 6^ oe. M water should hokl 8 oz. df 
this acid. 

Stntltfe'tmu»-fortii. 

Tnke df green vitriol 2 lbs. nitre, 1 lb. Ditlii 

»4H9ther."^T9ke of apirlt of nitre, 2 lbs. water, 
3 lbs. or a sufBeient quantity that a bottle holding 
4} ox. of water should hold 5 ox. df this acid. 

The itTOOger kinds of this aeid are used as ti 
MDSlic for warts, fcc. particuhtriy by farriers, for 
which the addition of ou of vitriol* i« an advantage. 
The accidental mixture of Bplk^it of salt, arising 
from impurities in the nitre, may be got rid oi'Vy 
'dissolving refined sugar in some of ihe aeid, pour* 
ing off the clear, and «hiopping it into the remain* 
der as long as any precipitate takes place. 
^qua reffia. 

Take of spirit cf nitre, 16 oz. common salt, I 
oz. Dissolve. 

./Jno^Atfr.— Take of spirit of nitre, 16 oz. sal am- 
moniac, 4 oz. Dissolv<e. 

. Common aqtsa reguu 

Take of spirit of salt, 2 lbs. spirit of nitre, 1 It 
This will dissolve gold. 

Bephl^ginHeaied epMt vf edit. 

Take of common salt, 3 lbs. manganese, 1 lb 
oil of vitriol, 2 lbs. water, 1 lb. Distil, placii^ a 
sufficient (juantity of water in the receiver. 

This spirit is of a pale greenish yellow, and 
scarcely heavier than water. It bleaches linen, 
straw, and takes out fpiit spots, iron moulds, or 
ink marks. 



MISCELLANEOUS BEVBHAGES. 

To make ginger heef'. 

l>ike of good Jamaica ginger, 2} oz. moist so- 
gar, 3 lbs. cream of tartar, 1 oz. the juice and pee] 
of two middling sized lemons, bramiy, \ pint, good 
solid ale yeast, ^ pint, water, 3^ gallons. This 
will produce ^ dozen of excellent ^ingrr beer, 
which will keep twelve months. Bruise the gio- 
eer and sugar, and boil them for 20 or 25 minutes 
in the water, slice the lemon and put it and the 
cream of tartar into a lai'ge pan; pour the boiling 
liquor upon them, stir it well round, and whett 
milk warm, add the yeast; cover it over, let it re- 
mam two or tliree days to work, skimming it fi*e- 
quently; then strain it through a jelly -bag into a 
cask, add the brandy, bung down very close, and 
at the end of a fortnight or three weeks, draw it 
off and bottle, and coi-k vei^' tight; tie the cork 
down with twine or wii*e. It it does not woik. well 
at first, add a little more yeast, but be caiHiful of ad- 
ding too much lest it taste ot it. 
Spruce beer. 

Take, if white is intendc<l, 6 lbs. of sugar; if 
brown, as much treacle, and a pot of spruce, and 
ten s;alIou8 of water. 

This is also managed in the same why as gingef 
beer, except that it should be bottled as eooa as it 
has done working. 

• " Bronon epntce beer. 

Pour 8 gallons of culd water into a barrel, Mid 
then boiling 8 gallons more, put thaf in alsoi add 
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t< lbs. of moUsses, with about ) lb. of tbe essence 
of sprace; and on its gettin? a little cooler, j^a |Mnt 
«f good »le yeast. The wnole beings well stirred 
or rolled in the barrel, raust be left with the bung 
oui for two or three days; after which the liquor 
may be i in mediately bottled, well corked op, and 
packed in saw-dust or sand, when it will be ripe, 
and fit to Irink in a fortnight. 

Remember that it should b« drawn off into quart 
stone bo(;tles, and wireil. 

JVfdte 9pruce beer. 

For a cask of 6 gallons, mix well together j lb. 
^the pure^ essence of spruce, 7 lbs. of loaf sugar 
made into a clarified syrup, and about lA gallons 
of hot water; and when sufficiently stirred and in- 
eorporated, put -it into the cask, and fiU up with 
cola water. Then add about J of a pint of good 
•le yeast, shake the cask well, and let it work for 
S or 4 days; after which bung it up. In a few days 
h may be bottled off after the usual manner, and in 
a week or ten days it will be fit for use. If, on 
banging it close, abrut 4 of an oz. of isinglass, first 
dissolved in a little of the warmed liquor, or in ci- 
der, be stirred in, by way of fining, it will acquire 
A superior degree of clearness. In proportion to 
the coldness of the weather, the quantity of yeas( 
should b«i increased. Some, instead of yeast, use 
ale or beer-grounds the first time of making, and 
afterwards tlie grounds of their former spruce 
beer. In warm weather, very little ferment is re- 
ilttlstte. 

Seltzer water. 

Take of water any Quantity. Impregnate it with 
about ten times its volume of carbonic acid gas, by 
means of a forcing pump. 

lAqtdd Magnetia. 

Take of water, 1 gallon, carbonate of magnesia, 
S ilrachras, and impregnate it as above. 
Votaas water. 

Take one ounce of subcarbonate of potass, and 
jmpregiiale as above. 

Soda water. 

Take 2 ounces of subcarbonate of soda, and itu- 
pregnate as above. 

Portable lemonade. 

Take of tartaric acid, } oz. loaf sugar 3 oz. es- 
sence of lemon, ^ drachm. Powder the tartaric 
acid, and the sugar very fine, in a marble or wedge- 
wood mortar, (observe never to use a metal one) 
idU them together, and pour the essence of lemon 
Qpmi them, by a few drops at a time, stirring the 
mixture after each addition, till the whole is added, 
then mix them thoroughly, and divide it into 12 

3QaI parts, wrapping each up separately in a piece 
white iiaper. When wanted for use, it is only 
necessary to dissolve it in a tumbler of cold water, 
and fine lemonade will be obtained, containing the 
flavour of the juice and peel of the lemon, and ready 
sweetened. 

J^utritioua dietetic cmpoaition. 
Pulverize equal quantities oi sago and patent 
eocoag mix tliera, and stir a table-spoonful in a 
pint of mHk, to which now add a pint of boiling 
water. Boil the whole for a few minutes^ ire- 
^uently stirring. Sugar to be added according to 
taate. This lireakfast, with bread and butter, clc. 
&C. suits children and adults. 

y Sassafras cocoa. 

The fruit of the aasHtfraa-tree is highly esteem- 
ed in many parts o{ South America, as a nuti-itious 
article of diet. 

Its substance is the same as that of cocoa; and, 
by means of heat, is convertible into chocolate; but 
in this process, its aromatic quality is dissipatet^. 
This nut, iu a ground state, is employed in tiie 
manner as cocoa or coffee, by boiling it in 
r or milk: but, on account of its aromatic qua- 



lity being very volatile, it requii** to be boiled in 
a pot with a close cover, and not for so long a lime 
as is requisite for cocoa. Its aromatic virtue ren- 
ders it very pSeasant to the palate, and agreeable 
to the stomach; and, at the same time, possessing 
the well-known correcting properties of the sassa- 
fras root, ai»d the nutritious virtues of cocoa, it be- 
comes a valuable article of diet to a great variety 
of invalids. It has been fo'ird to recruit exhausted 
strength more rapidly than either cocoa, chocolate, 
or any farinaceous substances, and to sit lijhter on 
the stomach than either animal or vegetable jellies. 
To make chocolate. 
Roast the cocoa in a frying pan, placed on a 
clear fire; and having afterwards cleared them of 
the husks, the nuts must be first powdered coarse- 
ly, and afterwards beaten in an iron mortar, the 
bottom of which is made prettj hot, by placing it 
on the fire, till the whole runs mto a thick kind of 
oil. In this state it must be poured into thin 
moulds of any size or shape that is a^eeable;. and, 
when cold, the cakes may be taken out for use. 
The Spaniards mix with their cocoa nuts too great 
a quantity of cloves and cinnamon, besides other 
drugs without number, as musk, ambergris, &c. 
The Parisians use few or none of these ingi'edients: 
they only choose the best nuts, which are called 
caracca, from the place from whence they are 
brought; and with these they mix a very small 

Quantity of cinnamon, the freshest %*ahilla, and the 
nest sugar, but very seldom any cloves. Choco- 
late, fresri from the mill, as it cools in the tin pans 
into which it is received, becomes strongly electri- 
cal: and retains this property for some ti..ie after it 
has heeii turned out of the pans, but soon loses it 
by handling. The power may be once or twice 
renewed by melting it again in an iron ladle, and 
pouring it into the tin pans as at first; but when it 
becomes dry and powder}', the power is not capa- 
ble of bein^ revived by simple melting: but, if a 
small quantity of dive oil be added, and well mix- 
ed with the chocolate in the ladle, its electricity 
will be completely restored by cooling it in the tin 
pan as before. 

Another method. — As the pleasantness of choco- 
late dej>ends, in a great measure, on the method of 
preparing it for the table, it is necessaij that the 
strictest attention be paid to the following simple 
direction. To make this chocolate, put the milk 
! and water on to boil; then scrape the cliocohite fine^ 
I from one to two scpiares to a ;iint, to suit the sto- 
! mach; when the milk and water boils, take it off 
I the fii*e; throw in the chocolate; mill it well, and 
serve it up with the froth; which process will not 
take 5 minutes. The sugar w^y either be put in 
with the scraped chocoliite or added afterwards. It 
should never be made before it is wanted; because 
heating again injures the flavour, destroys the 
froth, and separates the body of the chocolate; th« 
oil of the nut being observed, after a* few minutes' 
boiling, or even standing long by the fire, to rfae 
to the top, which is the only cause ^hy this choco- 
late can offend the most delicate stomach. 
To make native tea. 

The infusion of good well-made meadow hay in 
boiling water, in the manner of tea, about three 
quarters of an ounce for two or three persons, is a 
beverage for the fasting and evening refection, at 
much suj>erior to the dried leaves of China, aa 
gold or silver are suiierior to copper and lead. 

I'his native tea is as healthful as it is grateful to 
the palate; it is saccharine and aromatic, instead of 
bitter and empyreuinatic; it is stimulating to the 
spirits in the muniing, and composing to tb« 
nerves at night; it is anli-bilious, and acts with a 
mild, but sensible eftect, at first, on all the secre- 
tions, promotes digestion, aud creates appetite 
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SuMtftiefir tea, 
fnjiiri 



In eonsequerce of the fnjiirious effects oh the 
jtomaeh and n^rvouft trstem, produced by the 
leaves of the oriental shnib impnHe<l into this 
ecvintnr, under the name of teOy mixtures of Hri- 
tish herbs have been recommended as a substltate 
for tea and coiTee for breakfast, and an evening re- 
nasL An Infusion of the following coropositioiK 
lately recommended by an eminent physician of 
Edinburgh, has since been found more pleasant to 
the paUte, and more salubrious as an article of 
diet, than either of the compositions of herbs. It 
is an excellent nervous stomachic, and in cases of 
indigestion, or what is termed "bilious affec- 
tions'* arising either from debility or nervous ir- 
ritability. It has proved highly beneficial afler sto- 
machic bitters had entirely failed. It has, like- 
wise, this important advanta"^ over tonic medi- 
cines, and foreign tea and coffee, that its long con- 
tinued use <will not injure the stomach; but, on the 
contrary, by keeping up healthy digestion, and by 
quieting the nervea, is likely to prevent the orga- 
nic diseases of the stomach, which of late years 
have apparently increase<l in Europe. 

Tak«! (if the heels of unfoIde<l petals of the red- 
rose, dried, 5 paKs, rosemary leaves, do. 1 do. 
balm leaves, do. 8 do. Mix. 

A dessert spoonful of this composition is snfltcient 
for half a pint of infusion. It is made in the same 
manner as tea, with sugar and cream, or milk. It 
is sold at 8«. and 9</. a pounds — one pound will go 
as far as two pounds ot tea. 

Another. — ^in Germany the leaves of strawberry 
flowers are substituted tor green tea. I'he follow- 
ing are the directions for preparing tliem. The 
leaves with the' flowers are to oe gHthered in the 
spring, while they are young, and only the smooth- 
est and cleanest leaves selected, as they are not to 
be waslied. They roust be dried in the air, but 
not in the sun, as drying them in the sun would 
lessen their flavour. To these leaves the Germans 
give the appearance of China tea, b^ first pinching 
their stalks clean ofl^, then warming the leaves 
over the (ire, rolling them up in the hand while 
Chey remain flexible, and di^'ing them thus rolled. 
When the leaves are thorouglily dried, the tea is 
fit for use, and on being made exactly in the same 
manner as China green tea, it is hamly possible to 
discover the dtflerence. The young and tender 
leaves of the sloe tree or black thorn, when dried, 
afford a good substitute for foreign tea. 
Sitbftihaefor cofhe, cocoa^ &c. 

The ground sassafras nut is an excellent substi- 
tute for coffee, cocoa, ficc for breakfast and sup- 
per. It is not onW nutritious, but a more effica- 
eious cuirector of the habit, in cases of eruptions 
of the skill and scrofula, than the sassafras wood, 
or the compound decoction of sarsaparilla. As a 
poweiiul prt^yentive of cutaneous affections, it is 
partici iarly valuable. It is alfo an excellent arti- 
cle Of' diet for rheumatic, gouty, and asthmatic in- 
valids. 

AitntJter. — In America the leaves of the herb, 
■omraunly called labradore (ledum lilifolia) are 
^nei^ally used for breakfast, instead of the Chi- 
nese tea. It is a erateful aromatic bitter, and is 
highly salutary and invigorating. It might \easily 
be cultivated in this country, and would flourish 
best ill poor light soils. 

Other tulrttituiet for tea and coffee. 

The ill eflTects bf driiiking much tea and coffee 
«rc numerous: they relax the iien'ous system, and 
u*e some of the causes which occasion the palsy. 
Coffee is made of the roasted berries of a foreign 

|»laiit, of an astringent quality. Tea is made of the 
eaves of an exotic plant, of a relaxing quality. 
Coffee aiitl X^ have a pl^aaaut taste, when mixed 



with sugar and milk; and, used in moderation, »^'m 
harmless to those who have plenty of cream or 
new milk to mix with them. Tea is now the universal 
breakfast in EngViml; bfit fioor people can only :il-> 
ford to buy the worst sort, which is freqiieatlv 
adulterated. That tea affects the^ nerves, is evi- 
dent from its preventing sleep, occasioning giddi- 
ness and dimness of sight; It is bad for persons 
troubled with wind br bile. 

The raspings of bread will make equally as good 
a breakfast as Mr Hunt's powder, and is perfectly 
wholesome. Any person may make this suhstituta 
I for coffee or tea, without being subjected to a fine, 
as no law can be made to prevent people from 
using their bread in any fonn they please. All 
well-baked bread has a hard crust, mostly of a 
scorched dark colour: — with a bread rasp or gr»i 
ter, rub the crust off", which will then appear nearly 
like i^und coffee. Three or four table spoonsful 
of this powder are sufficient when mixed with su- 
^r and a little milk, if it can be had, to make a 
liquid for breakfast for one person. Put the bread 
powder into water, let it boil a few minutes, and 
4t will be fit for use. 

Milk and water and a little sugar are more 
wholesome for breakfast, than tea or coflTee. Take 
one-fourth part of a pint of milk, and mix it with 
three quarters of a pint of water, a<ld as much •»• 
gar as will make it as sweet as milk, boil it, and 
pour it into a basin upon some bread cut small. To 
make herb tea, take dried balm, mint, and agri- 
mony, in eoual quantities, with a little sage and 
rosemary, it tXary can be got; cut them small, and 
use them in the same manner as tea. Water gruel 
is more nourishing and wholesome than tea or 
coffee, 

^ . Another^ — Beech mast, or the beech tree, which 
is an oily farinaceous nut, and was used in diet, ip 
an early age, may be used as a substitute for <;o^ 
fee when masted. Well dried, it makes a whole* 
some bread, and, in this condition, it has served 
for subsistence in times of scarcity; it is now, 
however, used only for fattening hogs, poultry, be 

A great quantity of oil may oe separated froia 
the beech mast, by expression. In France it is 
procured in larp^e quantities, and used at taMe, in- 
stead of olive oil. It possesses an advantage whieh 
the latter has not, of keeping a long time without 
turning rancid. 

Another, — Roast any quantity of horse beans is 
a clean fr>'ing pan, over a clear fire till the^ b^ia 
to darken in colour, and then from the point of a 
knife, continue putting small bits of honey among 
them, stirring them all the while till they become 
of a deep chesnut brown. On taking them off" tlie 
fire, to a quart of beans immediately put an ounce 
of cassia-buds into the pan, and stir them about tiB 
they get cool. After being ground in the manner 
of coffee, few persons will detect the difference. 

Kye torrefied with a few almonds, which furnish 
the necessary proiK>i*tion of oil, may also be em- 
ployed as a substitute for coffee. Wheat may bf 
substituted for beans. 

Aiwther. — ^Tlie >ellow beet root, when sliced and 
dried in a kiln, and especially if ground with a 
small quantity of Turkey or West India oofiee, 
will furnish an excellent substitute for either. ¥ 
requires much less sugar than foreign c«ffee, and 
is somewhat stronger. Those who cultivate it 
sliould not strip the plant of its leaves for feedtng 
cattle, as is generally practised, for this will injui^ 
the growth of the plant, and materially alter the 
qtialities of the iuice. 

To make acorn coffee, 

A pleasant beverage is drank in Germany, ealM 
the acorn coffee, and is made as follows; 

Take sound ripe acorns, per I off the sheU m 
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Husk, dmde the kernels, dry them gnufoally, and 
then toast them in a close vessel, or roaster,*k4fep- 
ing them ooni«nua]Iy stirring. Care must be taken 
nol to bam or roast them too much. Take oftFiese 
roasted acems, grounkl like other coffae, half an 
ounce alone, or mixe<l with a drachm of other cof- 
fee, and sweeten with sugar, with or without milk. 

Acorns have always been esteemed a wholesome 
^nd sti*engthon:ng nutriment for man, and iheir 
medicinal qualities have been found to cure the 
sUmy obstructions of the viscera, and to remove 
nervuus complaints, when other medicines have 
fiuled-^for' though acorns are looked upon to be so 
preat mi astrin^nt as to be sparingly used, either 
externally or mternally, by being roasted, they 
lose their astringent quality, and hence have no 
nioi« that effect than coffee. This coflee is also 
particularly efficacious with respect to women 
whose complaints arise from disorders peculiar to 
their sex. 

Another method. — As the acorn is deficient of 
the oleaginous prmcinles inherent to coffee, this 
may be remedied by ttie following process, and the 
fruit of the oak may be then, recommended. Let 
the acorns be toasted brown, then add fresh butter, 
io small pieces to them, while hot, in tiie ladle. 
Stir them with care, or cover the ladle and shake 
it, that the whole may be well mixed. 
To make coffee. 

The best coffee is imported from Moclia. It is 
sai<l to owe much of its stmerior quality to being 
kept long; attention to the following circumstances 
is likewise necessary. 1. The plant should be 
prown in a dry situation and climate. S. The ber- 
ries ought to be thoroughly ripe before they are 
(Sthered. 3. They ought to be well dried in the 
lun; ami 4, .Keiit at a distance from any substancp, 
,'as spirits, spices, dridrl fish, &g. ) by which the 
;aste aii«l flavour of the berry may be injured. 

To (Irink coffee in perfection^ it should be made 
Srom the best Mocha bemes, carefully roasted, and 
after cooling for a few minutes, reduced to jMiwder, 
4nd iramediately infused; the tincture will tlien be 
of a superior descri[ition. But for common use, 
the coffee of our own plantations is, in general, of 
Very good quality, and the following mode of pre- 
naving it may be adopted. 

1. The berries should be carefully roaste<I, by a 
vradual application of heat, scorching, but uotburn- 
mg them. 

2. Grinding the coffee has been found prefentble 
to pounding, because the latter process is thought 
io press out, and leave on the sides of the mortar, 
lome of the richer oily substances, which are not 
lost by grinding. 

a. A titrating tin, or silver pot, with double 
ikies, between which hot water mu»t be poured, to 

eleven! che coffee fixim cooling, as practised in 
ermany, is the best machine to be used. Siro|ilo 
nfusion in this implement, with boiling water, is 
sU Ihat is required to make a cup of good coflee; 
ai«d the use of isinglass, the white of eggs, &c to 
Ine the liquor is quite unnecessary. By this 
means, also, coffee is made quicker than tea. 

In England, too little powder of the beny it 
Mnamonly given. It requires about one small cup 
of cofiee-|>i/wder to make four cups of tincture for 
|hc ubie. This is at the ntte of an ounce of good 
powder to four common coflee cups. When the 
uuw4ler is put in the bi^, as many cups of boiling 
water are i^oui-ed over it as may be wante<l, an<i| it 
Ibe quantity wanted i& very small, so that after it 
IS filtrated it dt.e8 not reach the lower end of the 
aag, the liquor must be poured back three or four 
liuieB, till it has acquired the necessary strength. 

By following these plain dii^'ctions, it is to be 
hoped that a wholesome aud valuable production 



of our own colonies will eoroe into more genei \l 
use; and that foreigners will no longer have an/ 
groun<l to asseit, that thev very rarely meet with a 
cup of tolerable coffee in "England. 

^hkother met/uxl^-^Ponr a ))int of boiling^ water 
on an ounce of coffee; let i( boil five or six minutes, 
then pour out a cupful two or three times, and re- 
turn it again; put two or three isinglass chips into 
it, or a lump or two of fii.e suear; boil it five mi* 
nutes longer, set the pot by the fire to keep hot 
for ten minutes, and the coffee will be beautifully v 
clear. Some like a small bit of vanilla. Ci*eaffl 
should always be served with coflee, and either 
pounded sugar candy, or fine. Lisbon sugar. For 
foreigners, or those who like it extremely strong, 
make only eight dishes from three ounces. If not 
fresh roasted, lay it before a fire till hot and dry; 
or put the smallest bit of fresh butter into a pre- 
serving pan, when hot throw the coffee into it, and 
toss it about till it be freshened. 

Coffee most certainly promotes watchftdness; or, 
in other words, it suspends the inclination to sleep. 
To those,^thercfore, who wish not to be subject to 
this inclination, coflee is undoubtedly preferable to 
wine, after dinner, or perhaps to any otlier liquor. 

Were coffee substituted instead of wine iinme- 
difltely afler dinner, it seems more than probable 
that many advanta^s would flow from it, both to 
the health of individuals and general economy; and 
it seems not improbable that by deferring coffea, 
or tea, so late as is usually practised, we inteirupt 
digestion, and add a new load of matter to that al- 
rea<ly in the stomach, which, afler a full meal, is^ 
hot a matter of indifference. 

Persons afflicted with asthma have found great 
relief and even a cure, by drinking very strong 
cofl^ee, and those of a phlegmatic habit would da 
well to take it for breakfast. It is rather of a dry- 
ing nature, and with corpulent habits it would alsa 
be advisable to take it for biH^akfast 

Arabian method of preparing coffee. 

The Arabians, when they take tneir coffee off 
the fire, immediately wrap the vessel in a wet 
cloth, which fines the liquor instantly, makes it 
cream at the top, and occasions a more pvnigcnt 
steam, which they take great pleasure in snuffing 
up as the coffee is pouring into the bups. 'I'hey, 
like all other nations of the Bast, drink tiieircof!be 
without sugar. 

Peoide of the first fashion use nothing but Sidta- 
na conee, which is pre|iared in tlie following man- 
ner. Biniise the outward hiisk or dried {uilp, and 
put it into an iron or earth^.n ^.^tn, which is pUued 
upon 1^ charcoal fire; th<:u K^r.\, a^irring it to and 
fro, until it becomes a *iii»e ui«iwii ..'U not of m 
deep a colour as oomntMi cuflce, Ui> t >i row it int« 
boiling water, addiu]^ <a. itsasi Uie I'.iir'u part of the 
inwainl husks, whi'^ti is Uieu iiOiKii altogether ia 
the manner of otl«ci ctitt'ce. J u*^ nusks must be 
kept in a very di / i#iace and i*a< fed up very dose, 
for the least hu.uulity sprwls ll*« flavour. The li- 
quor prepwre*! »ii uas mani.frr ,s esteemed prefera- 
ble to any t^.^cv. '1 i»e Fh.mu, when tliey were at 
the court 0^ uc khi^ oi /i inen, saw no other oof- 
fee drank, au • i»ey found ine flavour of it ver\ de- 
licate and agreeftf'in- lime was no occasion to us 
sugar; as it had no \t*\u.- 'aste to correct 

in all probabilitv the Sultana coff'ee can onlr be 

made where the tree grows; lor as the husks have 

littL substance, if they are too much dried, in or- 

I der to send them to other countines th» M>^*t:eHbte 

flavour they had when fresh, ii givatU ..»,j/aii\:d. 

Jmpr&ver*eut in maki^ig coffee. 

The process consists in simmering ever a small 
but steady flame of a tamp. To accoinplish this, a 
vessel of peculiar construction is it-iiuisite: it bhould 
be a sti-aighl-sided pot, as wide at top an at botUJia, 
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and ineloaed m t cnw U nnilar shape; to which 
It must be soldered air tight at the top. The case 
~' to be above an inch wider than the pot, and J«- 
scenJing; somewbail leas than an inch below it. It 
should be entiivljr opea ait the bottom, thua adnut- 
ting ami cnofi«uug a b«dy of hot air round and uu- 
denieath the pot. The lid to be double, and the 
vessel, of course, famished with a cpovenient han* 
die and spout. 

The extract may be madc^ either with hot water 
or cold. If wanted for speedy use, hot water, not 
actually boiling, will be proper, and the powdered 
coffee being added, close the lid tight, stop tlie 
spout with a corlt, and place the vessel over the 
uiinp. It will soon begin to simmer, and may re- 
main unattended, till tne ooffee is wanted. It may 
then be strained through a bag of stout, close li- 
nen, which will transmit the liquid so perfectly 
clear as not to contain Jie smallest particle of the 
powder. 

Though a fountain lamp is preferable, anr of 
the common small lamps, seen in evesy tin shop, 
will answer the purpose. Pore spermaceti oil is 
required, and if the wick be too nigh, or the oil 
not good, the consequence will be smoke, soot, 
and extinction. The wick should be little more 
than one eighth of an inch high. In this process, 
no trimming or other attention is required. It may 
be left to simmer, and will continue sincinering all 
night, without boiling over, and without any sen- 
sible diminution of quantity. 

Paritian method of makings cojfee. 

In the iirst place, let the cofice be of prime quali- 
ty, — grain, small, round, hard and clears perfecLly 
dry ani sweet; and at least three years old — ^let it 
be gently roasted until it be of a light brown co- 
lour; avoid burning, for a single scorched grain 
will spoil a pound. Let this operatioii be perlurm- 
ed at the moment the cdfee is to be used; then 
grind it while it is yet warm, and take of the pow- 
der an ounce for each cup intended to be made; 
put this along with a small quantity of shredded 
saffron into the upper part of the machine, callell 
tt.grecqttei that is, a large cxM&& pot with an upper 
receptacle made to fit close into it, the bottom of 
which is perforated with small holes, and contain- 
ing in its interior two moveable metal strainers, 
over the second of which the powder is to be plac- 
ed, and immediately under the third; upon this ui>- 
per strainer, ^»our boiling water and continue doing 
BO gently until it bubbles up through the su'ainer; 
then shut the cover of tlie machine close down, 
place it near the fire, and so soon as the water has 
drained through the coffee, repeat the operation 
until the whole intended quantity be passed.^- 
Thus all the fraerance of its perfume will be re- 
tained, with all the balsamic and stimulating pow- 
ers of its essence; and in a few moments will be 
obtained — without the aid of hartshorn 8havin|;s, 
isinglass, whiles of eggs, or any of the trash with 
which, in the common mode, of preparation, it is 
mixed-<-a beverage for the gods. This is the true 
Parisian mode of preparing I'offee; the invention 
of it is due to M. de Belloy, nephew to the Cardi- 
nal of the same name. 

Co fee milk. 

Boil a dessert spoonful of ground coffee in about 
e pint of milk, a quarter of an hour; then put into 
t a shaving or two of isinglass, and clear it; let it 
>oii a few minutes, and set it on the side Ci the 
(re to fine. This is a very fine breakfast, and 
should be sweetened with real Lisbon sugar. 

Those of .1 spare habit, and disposed towards af- 
fections of the lungs, would do well to make this 
their breakfast. 

7'o make mum. 

Mua is a lund of malt liquor, much drunk in 



Germany and formerly iit Kngisnd. Tne nUm^ 
commonly occurs hi the statutes relating toezetw-^r 
able liquors. 

Tkke 6H eallont of water that has been boiled 
into & third part, brew it with seven bushels «il 
wh 'atened malt, one bu^l of oat malt, and one 
bushel of ground beans; when it has worked <w 
fertnetited awhile in a hogshead not too full, put 
into it of inner rind«f fir, 3 lbs., tops of fir aed 
birch, 1 lb., carduue benetkctue, 5 haudsful, flow- 
ers from nlie, a band or two; burnet, betony mar^ 
joram, pennyroyal, wild thyme, of each a handful; 
of elder flowers, two handsful, seeds of oardamom, 
bruised, 30 ounces; barberries, bruised, 1 ounce. 
' When the liquor has done working, fill it np, 
and at last, put into the hogshead 10 new laideRSi 
stop it up dose, and in two years it will be fit^oc 



MUCILAGINOUS OILS. 

To make oil of evert almonde. 

It is usually made from bitter almonds for cheap 
ness, or from old Jonhin almonds b^- heat, the oil 
from which soon grows rank, while that from, fres^ 
Barbar^ almonds, drawn -cold, will keep good for 
some time. The almonds are sometimes blanched 
by dipping in boiling water or by soaking some 
hours in cold water, so as to }iart witli their skin 
easily; but are more usually ground to a paste, 
which is put into canvas bags, and pressed between 
iron plates, in a screw press, or by mearrs of a 
wedge; 1 cwt. of bitter almonds un blanched, pro- 
duces 46 lbs. of oil; the cake pays for pressing. 
J^ut oil 

.Is obtained from the kernel of the hansel nut, and 
is very fine; it is substituted for oil oi oan; as it 
will keep better than that of almonds, it has been 
proposed to be substituted for that oil; it is drauk 
with tea, in China, probably in lien of cream, and 
is used by painters, as a superior vehicle for their 
colours. , 

I (M of mace 

Is obtained from nutmegs by the press; it is bat- 
tel, liaving tlie smell and colour of mace, but 
p;rows paler and harder by age; 2 lbs. of nutmegs 
in Europe will yield 6 oz. of this oil. 

True oil of mace bi^ expreteion. 

This oil is red, remains always liquid, or soft, 
has a strong smell of mace, sub-acid taste, and is 
imported in jars or bottles, the lower part being 
rather thicker than the top; 1^ lbs. of mace will 
yield in Europe an ounce and a half, trov, of oil. 
UUvej soLid, or sweet oiL ^ 

This is the most agreeable of all the oils; it is 
demulcent, emollient, gently laxative, and is alsa 
used as an emetic with warm water; dose, 1 oa. 
troy, or a large spoonful: also externallj, when 
warm, to the bites of serpents, and when cold, ta 
tumom'S and dropsies. Rank« oil Is best for iiht»> 
ters: but fresh oil makes the best hard soap. 
Castor oU. 

This is either imported from the West ludiea, 
where it is obtamed br decoction with water, tO 
lbs. of seeds yielding 1 lb. of oil; or frcm the East 
Indies, where it is obtained by giinding in a mot^ 
tar, with a hole in the side for the supei-natani oil to 
run oft*, being in common use thei*e for lamp oil. Or^ 
that made at heme l^the press, which is the bt-et, 
especiaily some that is ]ii'epared from cold blanch- 
ed seeds, with the eye taken out. Some ehemisll 
are said (o take out the colour fi*om the foreign 0H4; 
by certain additions, and sell them for Eitgli^, 01^, 
as it is called, cold drawn castor oil. The vii'Oii>ty 
communicated to the oil by the eyes of the set- tts 
may be got rid of by washing thc^il with boiiiiiy 
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r» or with wdak ml of vitriol. It is solable in 
A tpirit of wine, and its adulteration may thas 
be discovered, if thought neeessar}'; hot as all the 
fiit oils have nearly similar qualities, the taste is 
•uffieient for praetical purposes. It is purgative in 
doses of from 1-2 an oz. to 1 1-2 oz. floated on 
some distilled water, or on wine; or if it does not 
usually stay well on the stomach, on some tincture 
of senna; or made into an emulsion with yolk of 
egg, and a little distilled water, with 20 drops of 
lavender, and a tea-spoonful of simple synip; it 
may also be used in clysters. It is particularly use- 
ful where a stimulant would be hurtful; as it ope- 
rates quickly without disturbing the system; also 
^Eternally in swelling pains. Contrary to most mo- 
iicines, on frequent repetition a less dose is stiffi- 
tieni. 

Oilofcroton. 

This oil is extracted from Molucca grains, or 
•urging nuts. In its chemical qualities it agi\*es 
vith castor oil, but is considerably more active, as 
I single drop, when the oil is genuine, is a power- 
kd cathartic 

BapeoiL 

This is made from rape seed; it dries slowl} , 
makes but a softish soap, fit for ointments: the mu- 
lilageit contains may be got rid of, in a great mea- 
lure, by adding half an ounce of oil oi vitriol to 
»wo pints of the oil. 

To purify rape oil 

The following is a simple method of rendering 
^qi)e oil equal to spermaceti oil, for the purposes 
)f illumination. 

Begin by washing the oil with spring water: 
which is effected by agitatine the oil violently with 
a sixth part of the water. This separates the par- 
ticles OI the oil, and mixes those of the water lati- 
matelv with them. After this operation, it looks 
like the yolk of eggs beat up. In less than forty- 
eight hours they separate com{)letely, the oil swim- 
Riing at the top, the water, with all feculent and 
^iraneous particles, subsiding to the bottom. This 
nay be very much improved, by substituting sea- 
vater in the place of fresh water. 

By the process of washing, the oil does not lose 
t hundredth part. The experiment can at all 
limes be made in a glass decanter, or in a churn, 
with a cock at the bottom, the water to come up 
vei7 near to the cock, by which all the oil can be 
dhiwn off, after it has deposited its impurities. 

Jbwihermethod. — ^l*o 100 parts of oil add lA or 
S of concentrated sulphuric acid, and mix the whole 
well by agitation, when the oil wiU become turbid, 
and of a blackish-green colour. In about three 
quarters of an hour, the colouring matter will be- 
gin to eoUect in clots; the agitation should then be 
discontinued, and clean water, twice the weight of 
the sulphuric acid, be added. To mix the water 
with the oil and acid, a further agitation of half an 
hour will be reijuisite. The mass may, afterwards^ 
be left to clarify fo^ eight days, at the end ot 
which time three separate ^uids will be perceived 
in the vessel; the upper is the clear oil, the next is 
(he sulphuric acid and water, and the lowest, a 
black mud or fecula. Let the oil then be separat- 
ed by a syphon from the acid and water, and fil- 
irated through cotton or wool; it will be nearly 
without colour, smell, or taste and will burn 
fAeaoAj and quietly to the last drop. 
To purify vegetable oil. 

To 100 pounds of oil, add 25 ounces of roehe 
4am, and mix, dissolved in 9 pounds of boiling 
water. After stirring it about half an hour, add 1 5 
ounces of nitric ncid, still continuing to stir it 
Lei it sund foity-eight liours, when the fine oil will 
•wim on the surface, and then draw it off. Such 
oil is used all over tlie continent, and an equal B 
V 



quantity yields double the light ; whale and fish 
oD, without its offensive odour. 

To makepiimpki» oil 

From the seeds of the pumpkin, which are gene- 
rally thrown away, an aounuance of an excellent 
oil maybe extracted.' When peeled, they yield 
much more oil than an equal quantity of flax. This 
oil bums well, gives a lively light, lasts longer 
than other oils, and emits very little smoke. It 
has been used on the continent for frying fish, See. 
The cake remaining after the extraction of the oill 
may be given to cattle, who eat it with avidity. 
JBeech mU oil. 

Ucech nuts are not only an excellent food for 
pigs, but they are known to yield an oil, fit for com 
nion purposes, by the usual methods of extraction. 
To extract oil from grape stones. 

In Italy an useful ou is drawn from the gra])e 
stones. In order to separate the seeds from the 
husks and refuse matter, the mash is put into a 
bucket with some water, and worked about with 
the hands, until the seeds, from their superior 
weight, have fallen to the bottom of the vessel. 
They are then to be removed and dried in the sun, 
or by »ny other wav, as soon as possible; when a 
sufficient quantity is collected, the whole |s to be 
ground in the same kind of mill that is used for 
hemp and cole-seed: being then cold drawn, a fine 
oil is procured, which is scarcely distinguishable 
from common olive oil. The refuse matter, being 
scalded in a little hot water, yields a fresh portion 
of oil, though of an inferior quality, which bums 
excellently well in a lamp, giving out no unplea- 
sairt odour, and very little smoke. Bv taking the 
loppings or prunings of the vine, exceflent vinegar 
may he made from the same, and even wine with 
the aid of sugar. 



ANIMAL OILS AND FATS. 

77o§*'» lard. 

This Is obtained like the rest of the animal tati 
from tlic raw lard, by chopping it fine, or rather 
rolling It out to break the cells in which the fat is 
lodged, and then melting the fat in a water bath, 
or other gentle heat, and straining it whil«* wai*m; 
some boil them in Mater; but the tats, thus obtain 
ed, ai'e apt to gi-ow rank much sooner thaii when 
melted by tneraselves. 

vV«?/'« feet or trotter oil 

Obtained by boik.ng neat*s feet, tripe, Sec. in 
water; it is a coarse animal oil, very emollient, and 
much used to sof\en leather. 

7 purify trotter oil 

Put 1 wuart of troltei oil into a vessel containrag 
a quart of rose-water, and sel them over a fire til! 
the oil melts and mixes with the rosewater. Stir 
well with a spoon. W'hen properly combined, 
take the vessel from the fire, and let it cool. Now 
take off the oil with a spoon, and add rose-water, 
as before. When the oil is again separated and 
cleansed, set it in a co<d place. The principal use 
of trotter oil is fbi the making of cold cream, in 
which its qualities exceed those of every other oil. 
7'© prepare oil from yolkt of egge. 

Boil the eggs liard', and after senaratinp the 
whites break tlie yolks into two or tnree pieces, 
and roast them in a frying pan till the oil begins to 
exude; then press them with verjr great force. 
Fifty eggs yield aboui 5 ounces of oil. OM eggs 
yichi the greatest (jwantity. 

Jinother method. — Dilute the raw jolks with « 
large proportion ol water, and add spirit of wiii« 
to separate the albumen, when the oil will rise on 
the top after standing some time, awl titus may be 
separaic«l l-y a funnel. 
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Torte/fne 

S))eniuieeti is usimlly liroiight hovtie In eaAs; 
and, in some eases, hm to Ihtk; ml mixed with it 
AS to obtain the denotntnation of head matter. It 
is of the eonsistence of a sHfT ointment, of a jel- 
towtah eolotife*, atwl not tenaeiont. Hesidea thtu 
.rtead matter, there is also a qimntitf of sperm ob* 
tained from the otl by (Htnition. Indeed, in all 
|;ood spermaeeti hmip oil, nrhich is not transparent, 
•partieles of tlie -sperm may be seen floating. 

Having the head-matler, or filtered sperm, in 
order to {Hirifv it, first pnt it into hair cloths, and 
with an iron plate between each eloth, to the num. 
, ber of half a dosen, of more, submit it t« the ac- 
tion of an iron serew-preas; and, as the oil does 
not separate very readily, it will, in general, be ne- 
cessary to let the cnkes of sfierm be pressed three 
different times. Hie third time the cakes will be- 
coihe so dr}' that they may be broken in small 
pieces with little trouble, and then |Ntt in a furnace 
containinii^ 1-3<l water, and 3-S(ls cake. Let the 
fire be raised sufficiently under the furnace to melt 
the cake, which it will do before the water begins 
to boil: after which, boil the whole together for 
shout half an hour, taking oflT, during the boiling, 
what scum and other extraneous bodies rise to the 
ton; then let the wh >le be dipped out into a tub, or 
other coolers. After it is eomplcitely cold, take off 
ihe cake of spermaceti, whicli will l>e on the top of 
Lhe water, and cut it into pieces. Supnose, for ex- 
ample, that the cake weighs one hundred weiglit. 
It will be necessary to have a funtaoe, or rather a 
moxeable kettle, where the light is thrown in such 
a w«y that the process can be observed. Having 
tMken one hundi*ed weight of the unrefined sper- 
maceti, prepared as above, melt it together with 
about 3 gallons of water. As soon as it begins to 
boil, add, from time to time, small poitions of tJie 
following liquor, say half a puit at a time: — Take 
of the alkaline salt, or imt-ash, 7 pounds. Pour on 
it '2 gallons of water; let them stand together twen- 
tv-four hours, and from the top dip cnT the ley as 
wanted, adding mcNre water occasionally till the al- 
kali 18 exhausted. After boiling the spermaceti 
for about four hours, having during tlie process tar 
ken nff the scum as it arose, let the kettle*^be I'e- 
raoved from the fire, and after remaining about a 
quhiter of an hour, dip off the spermaceti into 
suitable coolers. This process must, in genei^al, 
be repeated three times. The third time, if the 
processes have been properly conducted, the S|>er- 
maceli will be as clear as cry ' A; and then, after it 
is cool, the only thing necessary to ntake it fit for 
sale, is to cut it into moderately small pieces, 
wlien it will break into that flakey appearance 
which it has in the shops. 

7\) tweeteHy purify, and refine Greeidand -whale 
and teal oil. 

The oil, in its raw state, is filtered thi'ough bags, 
about 41 inches long, with circular mouths, ex- 
tended by a wootlen hoop, about 15 inches in dia- 
meter, fixed tliereto. These bugs are marie of jean, 
liiu^l with flannel^ between which jean and flannel 
powderad charcoal is itlaced, throughout, to a re- 
gular thickness of about half an inch, lor the purfiose 
Sf retaining the .glutinous ^larticles of the oil, and 
straining it from impurilics; and the hags are 

auilted, to pre%'ent the chaixnal from becoming 
licker in one part than another, and to keep the 
linings mure comtiaci. The oil is iium)ied into a 
large funnel, made of tin, annexed to the pump 
through a iierpendicular pipe, and passe<I from tlie 
funnel into anotlier pipe placed over the bags hori- 
souUlly, fix>m whence it is intnHiuced into them 
b^ cocks. The oil runs from the filtering hags in- 
t6 a cistern, about 8 feet long by 4 feet 'iixwd, and 
4^ deep, made of wood, and lined with lead, and 



eori taining witef mt the VAtoni, «(ro«tt the depA of 
5 or fi inches, in whieli Sredissiilved about t w imfi 
df blue vitriol, for the purpose of dnrvlnj^ down 
the ghitincns and offensive partteles of tne oii 
which have escaped through the vharenal, mc 
thereby rendering it clean and froe from the u» 
pleasant smell attendant anon the oil in the Hit 
state; «nd, in order to ennble tlie ril thus to rut 
from the bags, they are han^ in • frame or rsek, 
made like a ladder, with the spokes or rails stHrf^ 
ficicnt distances to receive the hoop of the bsg be^ 
tween two; and such frame or rack is ^daced in i 
horizontal position over the eistem. The oil b 
suffered to run into the etatem until it stands te 
the de^ith of about S feet in the w|iter, and thereti 
remain for 3 or 4 daya, (according to the quality df 
the oil), and is then drawn off by a cock, which h 
fixed in the cistern a little «b(lve the water, intoi 
tub Of other vessel, witen it will be found to be 
considerably purified and refined, «udthe oil,Bfier 
having undei^ne this operation, may be rrmlettsif 
still more pure, by passing; a seeoml or third tirw 
thiHiugh similar bags and cisterns. But the ml, si^ 
ter sucli second and tliird process, is drawn oflTtnto^ 
and filtered thrrmgh, awlitioiisrl bags, mad<* d 
jean, lined with flannel, ineleaetl in odier bsjp^ 
roaile of jean, doubled^ when 4he process is cofli> 
iilete. 

To fntnfy Jigh oUa, and apply Ifte r^we to ut^ 
purp99e*. 
The object of this invention is the rdining ika 
only of fisli-oil, bat of the ails obtained fivun all 
animal substances, and also from expressed vep;e- 
tables. The mode of performing'this is by miuni 
the oil with an infusion of tannin. Mr Siieeri, uf 
Dublin, recommemls the tannin of oak-csik, bitf 
any U*nnln, whether natural from oak or other 
barks, or artificial, will answer the purpose. The 
mode whiclt he prefers is the following; Takeeous) 
quantities of oil and soil water; in the water iuiiw 
ami ai^itate for a day or two about one^entii part of 
its weight of tannin; it is then to be drawn off fin^ 
, and the oil and w«ter to be mixed anil boiled foi 
I some time, and then set by to cool. The tsDitil 
will, by meaifs of chemical attraction, unite wiib 
the gfdaline or mucilage, and, being heavier tbas 
oil, will sink below it; but being lighter than w«ier 
it will swim above it; ia other woi^s, tiiis rtfuk^ 
matter will he found between the oil and the wsier. 
The oil is first to be drawn off and tlien the vt(m 
matter may be obtained. This matter may be ap- 
plied to the formation of cements and stucco; oris 
the com|>osition of {laints and varnishes; or to dx 
composition of an excellent blacking for Icatho^ 
which will by that means be made water-proot 

Another tnethod^X method of purityiug eom' 
mon fish-oU, antl renderii>g it equal to the beM 
S|>erm oil, by the na^ of animal cIihi'cohI, has lais* 
ly been discovered in Denmark. The descrijKios 
! is very incomplete, but mentions that beef boaeti 
, M iiicli have been boiled, are made into aniinal ehai> 
coal in a peculiar way. The cliai'coal is mixed w«w 
the oil, and repeatedly aeiuted for two tnoiah«| 
after which it is filtered thi-ough several aU-nta « 
citarcoal, and used as soon as nlade. The quantil; 
of gas evolved by the bones in the oneralioii iacoO' 
8i<lcrable, and is used for lighting tje m«iiwfi«'^ 
and adjacent buildings. The residuum i« miiw 
with clay for fuel. The loss in Uiis proeeaa i»cj 
ti mated at 15 per cent, and the gain is eflu«/to« 
per cent., leaving a balance iu uivour of ibo dis- 
covery of 25 iier cent. . 
The i>eculiar method of making the charcc4 
nixibablv consists in not hea^Mie the bones too a»u«* 
It is well known by the aninud chai-coal mHkei;»p 
London, that if the temperature be raised looh^ 
the ciuu-coal is worth uothing. 
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i •9mtiher.^-TBVe • fsHan <ff -evade ttinkinff «il, 

mi mix with it a quarter ot an ounce of powdered 

' hstk, a quarter of an oum^ of lime, aliJced in tbe 

■ir, artl lialf a pint of water; stir them together; 

«nil when thef have stood some hours, add a iiint 

' r of \''ater, and two ounces of pearUashes, and place 
the mixture over a fire that will just keep h sim- 
meiing, till tbe oil appears of a light amlter co* 
lour, and has lost all smell, except a hot, gt^easy, 
•o«|>>like scent. Then sinteradd half a pint of wa- 
ter in which one ounce of salt has been dissolved, 
and having hoiled it half an hour, pour tlie mix- 
ture into a proper vessel, and let it stand for some 
dava, till tlic oil and water separate. 
. If this operation be repeated several times, di- 
■linishiug each time the quantity of ingredients 
•ne half, the oil maj be brought to a very light 
eolour, and be rendered equally sweet with tne 
eomnioa snernuiceti oil. 

Oil parified in this manner is found ^ bum 
much better, and to answer better the purposes of 
the woollen manufacture.^ If an oil be wanted thick- 
«r and more unctuous, this may be rendered to by 
tae addition of tallow or &t ^ 



To prepare mU fir the nuuntfactitre of hard aoap^ 
Uet tbe oil be ground in a mill, along witfi • 

aiiantity of fine new-slaked lime, till it becomes of 
le consistence of thick cream: this being dc ne, let 
an iron pan be filled one-eigluh full of ihlt mix* 
ture, to which is to be ad<)en an equal quanti^ ol 
unprepared oil, the whole being well stin-eif to* 
gether. A brisk fire is now to be bade under th« 
pan, the contents of which will soon swell to the 
top, and afterwanis suhsiiiet the fire and stining 
must, however, be still kept up, till the mixture 
begins to swell and boil a second time, emitting 
thick clouds of stei^m; another portion of oil is now 
to be added and stirred briskly in, till this ebulli- 
tion Is suppressed; the lime neing now united to 
the oil, the mass, when cold,, will be of the consist- 
ence of wax. To make hard soap ^ith the oil thus 
prepared, let taUow, rosin, .grease, or unprepared 
oil, be added in the proportion of one halt, and 
melted, to which add a ley, made of mineral al- 
kali. When a perfect combination has taken place, 
by boiling and stirring, let the soap be taken out, 
and cleanseil into frames: from which tliere will 
be, as usual, a small dischargeof impure ley, aSUat 
which the soap is re«dy for use. 
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COOKERY. 

To boil meats, &c. 

fhis most simple of cdinary processes is not 
Kten performed in perfection, though it does not 
reijtth^ so much nicety and attendance as roasting; 
lo skim the pot well, and to keep it moderate^ 
boiling, and to know how long the joint requires, 
aomprehends the most useful point of this branch 
af cookery. The cook must take especial care that 
tile water reallv boils all the while she w cooking, 
or ^e will be deceived in the time. An adept cotne 
will manage with much less fire for boiling than 
ibe uses for roasting, and to last all the time with- 
out much mending. AVlien the water is coming 
lo a boil there will always rise from the Meanest 
ineat a scum to the top, tliis must be carefully taken 
off as soon as it appears, for on this depends the 
.good appearance of a boiled dinner, whfn you 
nave skimmed it well, put in a little cold water, 
which will throw up the i*esl of It. If let alone, it 
ioon bolls ddwn anu sticks to the meat, which, in- 
stead of looking white and healthful, will have a 
coarse and uninviting amiearance. 

Many cooks .put in milk to make what they boil 
look white, but this^does more, harm than goo<l; 
iodiers wrap the meat in a cloth; but if it is well 
Aimraed it will have a much more delicate ap- 
|esrance than wh<in it is muflled up. 

Put Uie meat into cold water in the proportion 
••T about, a quart to every pound of meat; it should 
Remain 'covei'ed during the whole process of boil- 
iqg, but only just so. Water beyond what is ab- 
•olutely necessary renders the meat less savoury 
itoid weakens the broth. 

* The water sliould be gradually heated accord- 
ing tu the thickness, &c. of the article boiled; for 
tnsuinee, a leg of mutton of 10 lbs. weight shmdd 
be placed over a moderate fire, which will gradu- 
ally heat the water wiiltout causing it to boil, for 
shout fortv minutes. If the water boils much 



sooner, the meat will be hardened, and fhnnk ti|- 
as if it were scorched. Reckon vthe time from its 
first coming to a boil; the blower it boils the ten- 
derer, the plumper, and whiter it will be. For 
those who choose their food thoroughly cooke<l, 
twenty minutes to a pound will not be found too 
much for gentle simmering by the side of the fire. 
Fresh killed meat will take much longer time 
boiling than that which has been kept till what the 
butchers call ripe; if it befrech killed it will be' 
tough and hard if stewed -evbr so long, and ever so 
gently. The size of the boiling pots should be 
adapted to what they are to contain^ in small fa- 
milies we' reeommend block tin sauce-pans. &c. as 
liglttest and safest, taking care that the covers fit 
close, otherwise the introduetlon of smoke may be 
the means of giving the meat a bad taste. Beef and 
mutton a little underdone is not a great fault, but 
lamb, poi^, and veal are uneatable and truly un- 
wholesome, if not tlioroaghly boiled. Take care 
of the liquor in which poultry or meat has been 
boiled, as an addition of peas, herba, Ice. will con- 
vert it into a nourishing -soup. 

TobakemeaiB, &v. 

This Is one of the eheap-at and mosteomrenient 
wars of dressing a dinner in small fanlilies, and 
although the ||enend sufieriority of roasting must 
be allowed, vtiU certain joints and 'dishes, such as 
legs and loins of pork, lejrs and shoulders of mut-' 
ton, and fillets of veal, will bake -to great advan- 
tage, if the meat be good. •Besliles those joints 
above mentioned, we sliall ehumerate a few baked 
dislMsS which may be iwrticularly recommended. 

A pig when sent to the baker prepared for bak- 
ing, tiliouldhavoita ears and tail covered with but- 
ter\Ml pa|»er, and a Mt of butter tied up In a pieee 
of linen to baitte the hack with,4itherwi8e it will lie 
apt to blister. If well baked ft is/conndeved equd 
to a roasted one. 

A goose prepared the tame as for ronding, «r a 
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dock placed upon a Jtand and turned, as soon as one 
side is done, upv>n the other, are equally good. 

A buttock of beef, prupared as fulloMrg, is par- 
ttcularlj fine: after it has been put in salt about a 
.week, let it be well washed and put into a br.^'^n 
earthen pan with a pint of water; cover the pjn 
tight over with 2 or 3 thicknesses of cap paper, and 
give it four or five hours in a moderately heated 
oven. 

A ham, if not too old, put in soak for an hoar, ta- 
ken out and baked in a moderately heated oven, 
euts fuller of gravy, and of a finer flavour than a 
boiled one. 

Cod fish, haddock, and mackarel, should have a 
dust of flour and some bits of butter spread over 
them. Eels when large and stuffed, hemngs and 
sprats, are put in a brown pan, with vinegar and a 
little spice, and tied over with paper. 

A hare, pr«*pared the same as for rftasting, with 
a few bits of butter and a little milk, pot into the 
dish and basted several times, will be iound nearly 
equal to roasting: in the same manner legs and 
shins of beef will be equally good with proper ve- 
getable seasoning. 

'J'o roatt meaiSy, &c. 

The first thing requisite for roasting is to have a 
strong steady fire, or a clear brisk one, accord! n|;^ 
to the size and weight of the joint that is put down 
to the spit A cook, who does not attend to this, 
will prove herself totally incompetent to roast vic- 
tuals properly. All roasting should be done open 
to the air, to ventilate the meat from its gross 
fumes, otherwise it becomes baked instead of roast- 
ed. The joint should be put down at such a dis- 
iance from the ^re as to imbibe the heat rather 
quickly, otherwise its plumpness and good quality 
will be gradually dried up, and it will turn shri?- 
elly, and look meagre. When the meat is first put 
down, it is necessary to see that it balances well 
on the spit, otherwise the process of cooking will 
be very troublesome. When it is warm, be^^in to 
baste it well, which prevents the nutritive juices 
escaping; and, if required, additional di'ipping must 
be U8e<l for that purpose. 

As to sprinkling with salt while roasting, most 
able cooks dispense with it, as the penetrating par- 
ticles of the salt have a tendency to draw out the 
animal juices; however, a little salt thrown on, 
when first laid down, is sometimes necessary, with 
strong meats. Wlien the smoke draws towards 
the fire, and the dropping of the clear gravy begins, 
it is a sure sign that the joint is nearly done. 
Then t»ke ofiftne paper, baste well, and dredge it 
vith flour, which bmigson that beautiful brown- 
tess which miJces roasted meats look so inviting. 

With regard to the time necessary for roasting 
larious meats, it will vary according to the differ- 
ent sorts, the tkne it has been kept, and the tempe- 
rature of the weather. In summer, SO minutes may 
be reckoned equal to half an hour in winter. A 
^ood skreen, to keep off the chilling currents of air, 
IS essentially useful. 1 he old housewife's rule is 
to allow rather more than a quarter of an hour to 
each pound, and in most instances it proves prac- 
tically correct 

In roasting mutton or lamb, the loin, the chine, 
and the saddle, must have the skin raised, and 
. skewered on; and, when nearly done, take octhis 
skin, and baste and flour to froth it up. 

Veal requires roastiHe brown, and if a fiUet or 
- loin, be sure to paper the fat, that as little of it 
may be lost aa possible. When nearly done, baste 
it with butter and dredee with flour. 

Pork should be well done. When roasting a loin, 
cut the skin across with a sharp knife, otherwise 
the crackling is very awkward to manage. Stuff 
tlie knuckle part with sage and onion, and skewer 



it op. Put a little drawn gravy in the dish^ and 
serve it np with apple sauce in a turene. A spare- 
rib should be basted with a little butter, a littie 
dust of flour, and some sage and onions shred 
small. Apple sauce is the only one which suits this 
dish. 

Wild fowls require a clear brisk fire, and shoolil 
be roasted till they are of a light brown, but noi 
too much; yet it is a common fault to roast iheia 
till the gravy runs out, thereby losing their fim 
flavour. 

Tame fowls require more roasting, as the heat Hi 
longer in penetrating: they should be often basted, 
in order to keep up a strong froth, and to improve 
their plumpness. 

Pigs and geese should be thoroughly* roasted be- 
fore a good fire, and turned quickly. 

Hares and n^bbits require iime and care, espe- 
cially to have the ends sufriciently done, and to re- 
medy that WW c^seolourine^ at the neok, &c. which 
proves often so • ijectionahle at table. 
To PtjukUe time in ccokery. 

Mutton. — A leg of 8 lbs. will require two hours 
and a half. A chine or saddle of 10 or 11 lbs. two 
hours and a half. A shoulder of 7 lbs. one hoor 
and a half. A loin of 7 lbs. one hour and three 
quarters. A neck and Areast, about the same time 
as a loin. • 

Beef. — ^The surloin of 15 lbs. fix>m three boon 
and three-quarters to four hours. Ribs of beef 
from 15 to 20 lbs. will take three hours to three 
hours and a half. 

Veal.-^A fillet from i2 to 16 lbs. will take fern 
four to five hours, at a good fire. A loin, upon the 
average, will take three hours. A shoulder, frono 
three hours to three hours and a half. A neck, two 
hours. A bi*east, from an hour and a half to two 
hours. 

• Lamb. — Hind quarter of 8 lbs. will take firom sn 
hour and three-quarters to two hours. Fore-quar- 
ter of 10 lbs. ab' ut two houi^s. Leg of 5 lbs. frrtin 
an hour and a quarter to an hour and a half. Shoal- 
der, or breast, with a4iuick fire, an hour. 

Pork. — A leg of 8 lbs. will require about three 
hours. Griskin, an hour and a half. A spare-rib 
of 8 or 9 lbs. will take from two hours and a hrif 
to three ho jrs, to roast it thoroughly. A )uid 
spare-rib of 8 lbs. an hour and a quarter. A loin of 
5 lbs. if very fat, from two hours to two hours and # 
a half. A sucking pig, of three weeks old, abool 
an hour and a halt. 

Po%dtry. — A very large turkey will require about 
three hours; one of 10 lbs. two hours; a small OM 
an hour and a half. 

A full-grown fowl, an hour and a quarter; a mo* 
derate sized one, an hour. 

A pullet, from half an hour to 40 /ninutes. 

A goose, full grown, from an hour and a half It 
two hjurs. 

A green goose, 40 minutest 

A duck, full size, from 30 to 50 minutes. 

Venison. — A buck haunch which weighs from 90 
to 25 lbs. will take about four hours and a fislf 
roasting: one from 12 to 18 lbs. will take thre« 
hours and a quarter. 

To broil 

This culinary branch is very confined, bnt exed- 
lent as respects chops or steaks; to cook which in 
perlection, the fire should be clear and brisk, and 
the grid-iron set on it slanting, to prevent the fal 
dropping in it In addition, quick and frequent 
turning will ensure good flavour in the taste oC-tlM 
article cooked. 

To fry meaia, &c. 

Be always careful to keep the frpne-pan clean, 
and see that.it is properly tinned. When fiTifis 
any soii of fish, first dry them in a cloth, and thea 
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1^ them. Pat into the pan plenty of dripping, 
orb(^*s lard, and let it be boiling hot before put- 
ting in the fish. Butter is not so good for the pur- 
note, ts it is apt to bam and blacken, and make 
ihem soft. When they are fried, put them in a 
disli« or hair sieve, to drain, before they are sent 
to table. Olive oil is the best article for frying, 
but it s very expensive, and \^d oil spoils every 
thing tiiat is dressed with it Steaks and chops 
showl be put in when the liquor is hot, and done 
quickly, ot a light brown anq turned often. Sau- 
nges should be done gradually, which will prevent 
their boi'sting. 

To make a tavoury duh of veal. 
Cut some large scollops from a leg of veal, 
spread them on a dresser, dip them in rich eg^ bat- 
ter; se^on them with cloves, mace, nutmeg, and 
pepper beaten fine; make force-meat widi some of 
Uie veal, some beef suet, oysters chopped, sweet 
berbs shred fine; strew all these over the ooUops, 
roll and tie them up, put them on skewers and 
roast them. To the rest of the force-meat, add 
iwo raw eg^s, roll them In ballls and fry them. Put 
(hem into the dish with the meat when roasted: 
lod make the sauce with strong broth, an anchovy 
3r a shalot, a little white wine and some spice. Let 
it itew^ and thicken it with a piece of butter rolled 
in flour. Pour the sauce into the dish, lay the 
ooeat in with the force-meat balls, and garnish with 



Lamb*8 kidneys, au tsn. 

Cutyoar kidneys lengthways, but not through, 
pat four or five on a s^wer, lay them on a grid- 
UEW, over clear, lively coals, poaring the red gravy 
iaU) a bowl each time they are turned; five minutes 
SB the grid-iron will do. Take them up, cut them 
in pieces, put them into a pan with the gravy you 
bave aavea, a large lump of butter, with pepper, 
nit, a pinch of flour, elass of Madeira, (champagne 
it better) firy the wbde for two minutes, and serve 
v«yhot 

TV dreu a fowl vUh thejlanour of game, « 

Cut the meat of a loi^-kcpt rabbit in thin slioes; 
kj theai on a dish, and season with pepper and 
nk, diopped parsley, chibol, shallots, and a little 
fine oil; split a fowl at the back, bone it all to the 
legs and wings, stuff it with this, then sew it up, 
aad give it its natural form; brace it with slices of 
veal and ham, covered over with slices of bacon^ 
loak it about a quarter of an hour, then add a glass 
of white wii.e, a little broth, a faggot, pepper and 
salt; when done, sift and skim the sauce, add a lit- 
tle collis, and serve up the fowl. 

To make artificial e^ga and bacon. 

Make dear blancmange m a white dish, cut it 
into rounds with the top of a tea-cup, and lay them 
ODthe tliih on which it is to be served; make yel- 
bw Dutch flummery, run it into a small. tea-cup, 
in the form of the yolk of an egg, and place one on 
each round of the blancmange. Cut six straight 
fiaees of blancmange, on which lay three streaks 
of oreaerved damsons, and serve all on the same 

Breast ofveal, glacee. 

Cut your breast as square as possible; bone it, 
nA draw the cut pieces together with a thread; put 
it into a pan with a ladle of veal bouillon, cover it 
with slices of salt pork and a buttered paper, pre- 
rioosly adding two carrots in bits, four onions in 
lUees, two bay leaves, two cloves, pepper and salt; 
•ut some coals on the lid as well as below; when 
two-thirds done take out the vegetables, reduce 
/our gravy to jelly, turn your meat, and set on the 
•over till done; it takes in all two hours and a half 
Ofer a very gentle fire. 

Shoulder en galantine. 

Boue a fiu, flcaby shoulder of ve&l, cut off the 



ragged pieces to make roar stnflRng, vis one po«i4 
of veal to one pound of salt pork minced extremely 
fine, well seasoned with salt, pepper, spices, and 
mixed with three eggs, spread a layer of this stuf^ 
fing well minced over the whole shoulder to th« 
depth of an inch, over this, mushrooms, slips of 
bacon, slices of tongue, and carrots m threads, eo- 
ver this with stuffing as before, then another layei 
of mushrooms, bacon, tongue, &cc. when all youi 
stuffing is used, roll up your shoulder lengthways 
tie it with a thread, cover it with slips of lardina 
and tie it up in a clean white cloth; put into a p5 
the bones of the shoulder, two calves* feet, dips of 
bacon, six carrots, ten onions, one stuck with four 
cloves, four bay leaves, thyme, and a large fageot 
of parsley and shallots, moisten the whole with 
bouillon; put in your meat in the cloth and boil 
steadily for three hours. Try if it is done with the 
larding needle; if so, take it up, press all the liquoi 
from it, and set it by to grow cohl; pass your jelly 
through a napkin, put two em in a pan, whip them 
well and pour the strained liquor on them, mixing 
both together, add peppercorns, a little of tlie foot 
spices, a bay leaf, thyme, parsley; let all boil gent* 
ly for half an hour, strain it through a napkin, pn^ 
your shoulder on its dish, pour the jelly over an^ 
serve cold. 

Shoulder of miutton. 

Bone the lamr half of'^Tour shoulder, lard th 
inside with well seasoned laixling, tie it up in the 
shape of a balloon, lay some slips of bacon in you 
pan, on them your meat, with three or four car- 
rots, five onions, three cloves, two bay leave* 
thyme, and the bones that have been taken out 
moisten with bouillon, set all on the fire and sim ' 
mer for three hours and a half; garnish with smal 
onions. 

Sheep^a tongues. 

Fifteen tongues are sufiicient for a dish; wash 
and clean them well, throw them into hot water 
for twenty minutes, wash them again in cold water, 
drain, dry and trim them neatly, lard them with 
seasoned larding and the smaU needle, lay in your 
pan slips of bacon, four earrota in pieces, four 
onions, one stuck with two doves, slips of vnl, 
two bay leaves, thyme, and a faggot of shallots and- 
parsley; put your tong^ in, cover them with slips 
of larding, moisten thirwhole with bouillon, and 
let it simmer five hours. 

To tnake an excellent ragout of cold veaL 

Either a neck, loin, or fillet of veal will fumisb 
this excellent ragout, with a very little expense or 
trouble. 

Cut the veal into handsome cutlets; put a pieec 
of butter or clean drippine into a fi*yingpan; as soon 
as it is hot, flour and fry the veal of a light brown*, 
take it out, and if you have no gravy ready, put a 

Eint of boiling water into the fryingpan, give it a 
oil up for a minute, and strain it into a basin 
while you make some thickening in the following 
manner: — Put about an ounce of butter into a stew- 
pan; as soon as it melts, mix with it as much floux 
as will dr* it up; stir it over the fire for a few mi- 
nutes, and gradually add to it the gravy you made 
in the fryinnian; let them simmer together for ten 
minutes (tiU thoroughly incorporated); season it 
with pepper, salt, a little mace, and a nineglass of 
mushroom catsup, or wine; strain it tiirougha 
tammis, to the meat; and st^w very gently Ull the 
meat is thoroughly warmed. If you have any ready 
boiled bacon, cut it in slices, and put it to warm 
with the meat 

To make veal cake. 

Take the best end of a breast of veal, bone and 

cut it in three pieces; take the yolks out of eight 

eggs boiled hard, and slice the whites, the yolks to 

be cut through the middle, two anchovies, a gootl 
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4imI of patnle^ •hopped f(A«, snd aorae \tam hum 
tot in thin sliees; ail tbeae to be well seaaoned ae- 
Mratefy with Cayenne, blhck pepper, «alt, and ■ 
ttttle nutioeg; Rave reaily a mug,, the slt^ of the 
intended eake, wkh a lUtie batter nibbe^f oh it, pot 
A Wfee of veal on tne bottom, tlien a la^ret of e^ 
and parsle^r, and ham to fimejr; repeat it till all is 
in, lav the bones on the top, and let it be baked' 
three* fl(r four hotu^i then talce off the bones, and 
press down the cake till quite eold. The mug must 
be dipped into warm water, and the cake turned 
out with mat mre, that the jelly may not be bro- 
ken which hangs round it. ' 

Pwiu^iate method ofdre9»iwtt bin of pork. 

Sleep II during an entire week in "ed wine, (cla- 
ret in prrelerence) with a strong infusion of ^rlic 
and a little spitse; then sprinkle it with fine herbs, 
envelope it in bay leaves, and bake it along with 
SRevilhe oranges di^M-'e* degirofte. 
To makis dry devilo. 

These- are usually composed of the broiled legs 
Mid gizzards of poultry, fish bones, or biscuits, 
oauct piguante. Mix equal {larts of line salt, Cay- 
enne pepper, and currie powder, with double the 
<|[uantrty of powder of truffles: dissect a brace of 
woodcocks* rather under roasted, split the heads, 
subdivide the wing^ &c &c. and powder die 
whole gently over with the mixture: crush the trail 
•nd brains along with the y^lk of a hard boiled 
egg, a small portion of pounded mace, the grated 
. peel'of half a iemon, and half a spoonful of soy, 
until the ingredients be brought to the consistence 
of a fine paste; then add a table-spoonful of catsup, 
a tafi wine glass of Madeira, and the juice of two 
Sevihe oranges; throw the sauce, along with the 
birdsj into a stew-dish, to be heated wiui S|)irit of 
wine— cover dose* up— light the lamp — and keep 
gently simmer! n|;, and occasionally stirring, until 
Uie /lesh has imbibed the greater part of the liquitl. 
When it is comnleteiy satunted, pour in a small 
quantity of salad oil, stir all once more well to- 
other, put out the light, and serve it round in- 
statiUy. 

7h make an otto. 

Bbil In a broth pot, a fow), t partridge^ » small 
leg of mutton, five or sir pounds of Iftrge slices of 
beef, and a knuckle of veal; soak all these without 
brotb for some time, turn the meat to give it a 
good colour, apd add boiling water: when H has 
boiled about an hour, add all soil« of best broth 
Kerbs; this broth, when good, is of a fitae brown 
eolour. 

To pot lee of beef. 

Boil a leg of beef till the meat will eome off the 
bone easily; theh mix it with a cow lieel, previou»- 
fy cut into thin piece^ and season the whole with 
iaIC and spiee: add a little of the liquor in which 
the leg of beef was boiled j put it int^a cheese- vat, 
or cullender, or some other vesael that will let the 
liquor run off; place e very heavy weight o»'er it, 
and it will be ready for use m a day or two. It 
may be kept in souse made of bran boiled in wa^ 
ter, with tfie addition of a Itttfe vinegar. 
To hot beef 

Gal it small, add to it some rattled butlin', S an- 
<Aovies boned ind washed, and a httleof the best 
pepper, beat fine. Put them into a marblte mortar, 
and- beat tliem well toeettier till the meat ii yel- 
lorw; put it into pots and cover with dttrified butter. 
Topoteeii. 

Cut them in^ pieoes aVout four kiehea long, sea- 
son with a little benten luace, nutmeg, pepper, sak, 
and a little sal prunella beaten fine. Lay them in 
m pan and pour as much clarified butter over as 
will cover it. Bake half an hour in a quick oven, 
dU properly done. Then lay them on a coarse 
ilotk tn drain; when quite oold aeaaon them ftgain 



the same way. Then tiske otTthe butter rf»ey «<rert 
baked in clbar from the gravy of the fish, aud se; 
them in a dish befOre the lire. 

When melted, pour the butted over them asl 
1 put by for use. 

Potted lobtter or crab. 

This must be made with fine hen lobsters whet 
fun of s^iawn, boilfthem thoroughly, when eold^ 
pick out aH the solid- meat, and iiound it in a mor* 
Ur, it is usual tondd by dfegrees (a ver}' little) fine* 
ly pounded mace, Mack or Cayenne pepper, sail. 



, a little butter. 



IThen the 



and, while poundinr, i 
whole is well m.xed, and beat to the consistence 
of paste, press it down hard in a presening-pot, 
pour clarified butter over it, and cover it with wet- 
ted bladder. . 

To make Bologna oaiuaget. ^ 
Take a pound of beef suet, a pound of portf, • 
pouml of bacon fat and lean, and a- pound of beef 
and veal. Cut them very small. Take a handful 
of sage leaves chopped fine, with a few sweet herbs. 
Season pretty hign with pepper and salt, take a 
large welf-cleaned gut and fill it. Set oti a sauce- 
pan of water, and when it boih, put it in, first 
pricking it to prevent its bursting. Boil it 1 hotn'. 
To make Oxfbrd oatieageoi 
Take t lb. o' yi>ung tiork, fat and lean, without 
skin or gristle, 1 lb. of beef suet, chopped fine to- 
gether; put in ^ lb. of grated bread, half the i>eel 
uf a lemon shred, a nutmeg grated, 6 sage leavee 
chopped fine, a tea^spoonful of pepper, and 2 of 
salt, some thyme^ savory, and maijomm, shred 
fine. Mix well together aisd put it close down im 
a pan till used. Roll them out the si^ of common 
sausages, and fi^ them in fresli butter of a fine 
brown, or broil them over a clear fire, and' send 
them to table hot 

'/% make Epping eauaagett. 

Take b pounds of young pork, quite fi^ee from 

skin, gristle, or fiit; cut it small, and boat it fine 

in a mortar, Chop 6 pounds of beef suet verjfl^e, 

shred a handful of sage leaves fine, spread the meat 

on a clean di-esser, and shake the sage over it. 

j Shred the rind of a lemon very fine, and tliirow il 

with sweet herbs on the meat. Grate two nutmegs, 

. to which put a spoonful of pepper, end a- kuve 

' spoonful (n salt Throw the suet over, and mi> 

all well together. Pub it down dose in ^e pcft^ 

and when used, roll it up wiUr as mneh e^ as 

wiU make il smooth. 

7 e make oafvahy, 
l^ahe 3 pounds of young pork free from bone 
%nd skin; salt it with an ounce of SKlt*>petre, and a 
pound of common salt for two days; chop it fine; 

£ut in 3 tea-spoontful of pepper; i^ dozen sage 
saves choitped fine, and' a pound of gpited bi*ead| 
mix it well^ fill tlie guts, and bake them luilf a» 
hour in a diack oven: they are good eklier hot o« 
oold. 

To make beef a- Itf MMfo 
Take It pounds of the mouse buttock, or clod 
of beef, cut it into 'pieces oft 3 or 4- ounces eachf 
put 2 or 3 large onions, and S ounces of beef dri^ 
ping into a large deep slew pan; a» soon as it ia 
quite hot, fiour the me;K, and put it kite the Hew 
pan; fill it sufiksiently to cover die contents wllli 
water, and stir it continually with' a wooden s|)ooii4 
when It has been on a quarter of an lioiir, drvdra 
ft with ftour, and keep doing so till it has been stir* 
red aa much as will thieken it; llien cover it with 
boiling water. Skim it when it 'loiK and pot in 1 
drachm of bikok ground 4>eppet% 8 of all«pice, and 
4 bay leaves; set the pan by die side of the fire te 
stew slowly about four hourh Tliie ie at once a 
savoury and economical dish. 
MouiUi 
Take the liiia emit of princ vibas. btibb:* dit» 
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tkawlf with ftlitde Mlt, peivpei, 3 bay leaves, one 
nmoD stuok with eloves, and a faggot of sweet 
kerbs. Remove all the scuin and bubble till a 
•kewer will penetrate without force. 
BoidlU — en matelotte. 

P^l a handful of small onions, frj them in but- 
ler tul they are of a light brown, throw in a hand- 
ful of flour, shake the pan well, add a glass of red 
wine, a pint of (bouillon J mace, salt, pepper, 
iby roe, and two bay leaves; bubble the whole eeiit- 
iy till the onions are tender, and pour it over Mices 
(U cold bouiUi. — Set all in a sauce pan well cover- 
ed on hola»A«s, to repose for 15 minutes. Take 
care it does not boil. 

Bwf^8 tottgve—aitx clutmhi^wmt. 

Wash your tongue well and ooil fur half an 
hour; .season some lardine with salt, pepper, all 
kinds of spice, shallots andi&hopped pa^^slev; lard 
your tongue ao:oM; put it in a stew pan with a few 
aliees of bacon and beef, carrots, onions, thyme, 3 
bay leaves,. 3 cloves; cover with bouillon, and stew 
very gently for 4 hours; when done skin your 
tongtui and out it up lengthways in the middle and 
anaer part, bui not ihrmtgh^ so that you can bend 
it up and lay it op your dish ia the shape of a 
heail. Hav€ ready a quantity of button mush- 
roomSy fried ui butter, with a sprinkle of lemon 
juice moistened with bouillon, and bubbled to a 
proper consistence. Pour it over your tongue and 
serve hot. 

Jtetf/^— e?j tiuitbe. 

Prepare a round or rump as for beef a la mode, 
well Urded with the lai'gest needle; put it into 
vour pf)t with a spoonful of lard. Set the pot on 
hot coals, dust it with flour, turn yoAr beef till it 
is well browned.OD both sides; have ready a kettle 
of boiling water^ oover your meat, add in bits six 
ivge onions, two buna&es of carrots, aud an egg 
plast in slices. Put on your lid and bubble slowly 
biu steadily for Sbw hours (Cor 16 pounds of t»eei, 
longer if heavier) or till the sk<twer will |>as» ea»i- 
'iv into it. About half aa hour before serving, 
throw in a pint of small musheooms, season witit 
pepiier and ^It, a. clozen, bay leaves, and all kinds 
of 8(iice. S.et-yoin? beef inta,de^ di«h, and eover 
with the aaaice* 

Almost every klod offish answers for tihis-dish. 
Seale, elean and out tliem in. pioces; put iJient into 
a {MO with a haiwlful of snail onioaa previiously 
ft^ied w4a^,. in butter, two bar lewves» a fagot of 
shallots ^ud parsl^y^ small, mttsuroom^ thyme^ bay 
leavea, f>«lt and pepper; pour over the whole as 
much red wine as wiU cover it; set your pan oo a 
quivk Are; when the wine la one half sone, mix a 
spoonful of flour with a large lump ofbutter, roll 
it in little baU% and put tliem one by one into your 
sauce, stirring it the whole time. Arrange your 
fisli handsomely on a deep dish, pour over tlie 
sauce, and garnish with, sliaes of lemon* 
ilouftJb't— a la CTMHA 

Scale, elean and wrap youi^ fish in a cloth, boil 
it geiRly in. |4enty of water well salted; when done 
drain it eareifully without breaking, lay it on your 
dish and mask it with oceam, or white onion 



Terai 



Plunre them into boilinr water till they are 
deail, take them out, pull on the outer skin and toe 
nails, wash them in warm water, and boil their 
with a teaspotmful of salt to each middling siaed 
terapin, till voO can pindi the flesh from off* the 
bone of the leg; tiun them out of the shell into a 
dish, remove the sand-bag and gall, add the yolks 
of two eggs, cut up your meat, season pretty high 
with eoual |Muts or black and cayenne i>epper and 
«alL Put all into your sauce pan, with tlie liquor 



th*y have given out in euttifig up, but not a drop of 
water; add a qnarter of a pound ofbutter, with a f^\\\ 
of madeira, to every two mi<ldle sized terrapins; 
simmer gently till tender, closely (levered, tliickea 
with flour, and serve hot. 

Oystert to eteto. 

Put your oysiei*s with all their liquor into a 
sauce pan; no water; to every dozen adil a lumn of 
butter size of a walnut, salt, black pejtper, a blade 
of mace, two bay leaves; bubble ^.or five minutes, 
add a little cream, shake all well together, and 
turn litem out, grating a little nutmeg on each oys- 
ter as it lies in the sauce. 

Qystero roatted very Jine. 

Roast your oysters over a quick fire till they are 
done dry, but not scorched; corn tiiem out on the 

ftlate of a blazer, without any ol' their liquor; «dd a 
arge lumij of butter. Set the pUte ovit ihe lamp 
when the nutter is melted, add a gill of madeini, a 
little salt andcttrenne. 

Chicken — an soliel. 

Raise the thighs of as many large young fowls u% 
you want, bone them, and have a large lump of 
butter melted in a filing pan, lay in your thighs 
with a little salt, pepper, a bay leaf, one onion', 
two cloves, and a bundle of si. allots and parsley, 
put all over a ouick fire till the meal is browned, 
then add a table-spoonful of flour, a latlle of hot 
bouillon, and a handful of buttered musln*ooms; 
birbble for three quartew of an hour, cai-efuUy re- 
moviiig all the fat; take out your meat, throw away 
your onion, bay leaf, hei*bs, &io. beat and pnt in 
thiree yolks of eggs, pour the sauce over your fowl; 
when cold dip them well in Uie sauce, then in 
crumbs of bread, tlkbn iti yoljcs of ogu^s beat and 
seasoned, more crumbs; fry them of a Ti|;ht brown 
in tlieir sauce, drain, pile them in a circle, and 
flu the hollow will) fried parsley. 
I}nch--obve Kiiicei 

Truss your duck so as to be as round as possible, 
tie it up with thread and rub it with a lemon; have 
ready some slices of bacon, lav your duck on them, 
slices of bacon over the duck again; set your lid 
on, with hot embers on top, let all simmer 1 hour; 
hav« read^' a. [tint of olives, out cork screw fashion, 
so that when detached from the stem they, will i>e- 
sume their oriS'iiMd shape. Throw theih into a pan 
with a oup of broth, a li/ltle essence of meats, a 
lump of veal, jelly, and a little black pepiier; boil 
for ten rainutes over a quick fire, when reduced one 
hali^ pour it ovev your duck, garnish with Uu^ 
(iMced) olives and *\tri^ of blanched celery. 
WiUifavfln^tn mUnnt. 

Cut up a cold roast duck (wild), gooae, brtnt or 
whatever it may be. Put into a bowl or soup 
piste, (to every bird) a dessert spoonful of weU 
made mustard, a sprinkle of cayenne and black 
pepper, with about a gill of red wine; mix them 
well tx^ther; set your pan on the fire with a lump 
of butter, when It meKs add gradually the wine, 
2(0. let it bubble a minute, put in your duck, and 
bubble it for a few minutes. If your duck haa 
proved tough when first cooked, use a sav je pan, 
and let it bubble till tender, taking care there is 
enough gravy to keep it fcom humiog^ Serve oik 
dry toast, very hot 

Pttteotv^ 011 compotOi 

Pick, draw and tinisa fouv squabs, \m intidv, 
tie them up withathvead, put a lump ofbutter in* 
to a pan, when melted a Utile floury mix atui mJiae 
a brownii>g; lay in some slices of salt pork, turn 
then for five minutes; put in your pigeons with a 
cup of bouillon, shake the pan frequently till it 
boila, add a handful of mushrooms and a faggot of 
shallots and parsley; skim it well; have reaiiy sonie 
small white onions fried in buUer; when your 
birds are two-thinls done, add them to vour sauce. 
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•kirn it ftgnin, pat y^wj bhtls in a deep dish,j»n<] 
ponr over your sauce aiul ^Mrm^h willi small boiled 
oniofis. 

Pqfrtridg-e — <nu: chotix. 

Pheasants (so calle<l in Pennsylvania) or par- 
tridges may be used iiwliiferently. Pick, sin^e, 
*lraw anc' Iimiss your birds neatly; lard them with 
seasoned larding it' you have a needle, truss their 
feet inside, put them into a stew-pan with some 
dices of bacon, a large fausage, one pound of lat 
salt porl^. Cover your birfis with slips of bacon, 
add four oninn«, two cloves, six bay leaves; put in 
a blanched cabbage tied up, ©over the whole with 
thin slips of bacon, add a ladle of broth awl mmmer 
two hours: take up your birds, drain and lay them 
on a hot plate, drain your cabbage, spread it hand- 
somely on a dish; on the cabbage arrange your 
hints, round it pieces of the ham and sausnge al- 
ternately, have the gravy reduced to a proper tiiick- 
ness by a quick fire, pour over your biixlt aud 
serve hot. 

N. B. Fowls, pheasants, kc are tery good done 
in tlie above way. 

Pigeon pie. 

'Tioiss half a dozen fine large pigeons as for stew- 
ing, season them with pepper and salt, -and fiUUiem 
with veal stuffing or some parsley chopped Tery 
fine, and a little penper, salt, and three ounces of 
butter mixed together: lay at tlie bottom of the 
dish a rump steak of about a pound weight, out 
into pieces and trimmed neatly, seasoned and heat 
out with a chopper; on it lay the pigeons, the yolks 
of three eggs boiled hard, and a gill of broth or 
water; wet uie edge of the dish, and cover it over 
with puff-pasie, wash, it over with yolk of en, and 
ornament it with leaves of paste, and the teet of 
the pigeons; bake it an hour and a half in a mode- 
rate heated oven: before it is sent to table make an 
aperture in the top, and pour in aonie good gtttvy 
<|nite hot 

Gihkt pie. 

Clean well, and half stew twd or three sets of 
p;oosc giblete; cut the leg in two, the wing and neck 
into three, and the gt^zard into four pieces; pre- 
serve the liquor, and set the giblets by till cold, 
otherwise the heat of the gibl.ets vill spoil tlie 
paste you cover the pie with^--then season the 
whole with black pepper and salt, and put them 
ir^oadeep dish; eover it with paste, rub it over 
''with yolk of egg, ornament and bake U an hour 
and a half in a moderate oven; in the meantime 
take the. liquor the giblets were ste^ved in, skim 
it free from fat, put it over a fire in a clean stew- 
pan, thicken it a little with flour and butter, or 
flour and water, season it with pepper and salt, and 
the juice of half a lemon, add a few drops of brown- 
ing, strain it through a fine sieve, and when ^ou 
take the pie from the oven, pour some of this into 
it through a funnel. Some lay in the bottom of 
the dish a moderately thick rump steak: — if you 
have any cold game or poultry, cut it in pieces, 
and add it to tlie above. 

Hump steak pie. 

Cut three pounds ot rump steak (that has been 
kept till tender) into pieces half as big as your 
hand, trim oif all the skin, sinews, and every part 
which has pot indisputable pretensions to be eaten, 
and beat them with a chopper. Chop very fine 
half a dozen eshallots, and mix them with half an 
ounce of pepper and salt mixed, strew some of the 
mixture at the bottom of the dish, then a layer of 
steak, then some more of the mixture, and so on 
till the (jish is full; add half a gill of mushroom 
catsup, and tlie same quantity of gravy, or red 
wine, cover it as in the preceding receipt, and 
bake k two hours.' 



N. B. Large oysters, parboiled, betrded, irtPi 
laid alternately with the steaks — their liquor, reflat- 
ed and substituteu instead of the catsup and vine^* 
will be a variety. 

Chicken pie. , 

Parboil and then cut up neatly two yonng ehtdc* 
ens; dry them, set them over a slow fire for a few 
minutes, have ready some veal stuffing or foree- 
meat, lav it at the bottom of the dish, and place n» 
the chickens \i\wu it, and with it some pteeea of 
dres8e<l ham; cover it with paste, bake it from aa 
hour and a half to two hours; when sent to tabto 
add some good gravy, well seasoned and not too 
thick. 

Duck pie is made in like manner, only substi** 
tut ing duck stuffing instead of the veal. 

N. B. The above may be put ittto a raised Fren^ 
crust, and baked; when done take off the top, and 
put a ragout of sweetbread to tlie cliicken. 
Rabbit pie. 

Made in the same way, but make a foreeroeat to 
cover the bottom of tlie dish, bv pounding a Quar- 
ter pound of boiled bacon with the livers ox the 
rabbits; some pepper tuid salt, some pounded maee, 
some chopped parsley, and a shallot, thoroughly 
beaten together; an<l you may lay some thin slices 
of ready diseased ham or bacon on the top of your 
rabbita 

Raieed French pte. 

Make about two pounds of flour into a paste, as- 
.directed, knead it welt, and into the shape c^ a 
ball, press }ovir thumb into the centre, and work 
it by degrees into any shape (oval or round is the 
most general,) till about five inches high; pot it oa 
a sheet of paper, and fill it with eoarse flour or 
bran; roll out a covering for it about the same thick • 
ness as the sides; cement its sides with the yolk of 
e»; cut the edges quite even, and pinch It roun^ 
with the finger and thumb; yolk of egg it over witb 
a paste brush, and ornament it in any way as fancy 
may direct, with the same kind of paste. Hake it 
of a fine brown colour, in » slow oven, and when 
done, cut out the top, remove the flour or bran, 
brush it quite olean^ and fill it up with a fricassee of 
chicken, rabbit, o^ any other <nlrie«-most conve* 
nient Send it to table with a napkin mider. 
Raited /utm pie. 

Soak foar or five hours a small ham; wash and 
scrape it well; cut off the knockle^and boil it for 
l^lf an hour; then take it up and trim it very near- 
ly; Uke off the rind and put it into an oval stew- 
pan, with a pint of Madeira or Sherry, and enough 
veal stock to cover it Let it stew for t* « hours, 
or till three parts done; take it out and bet it in a 
cold place; then raise a 9rust as m the foregoing re- 
ceipt, large enough to receive it; put in Uie ham, 
and round it the veal forcemeat; cover and orna- 
ment; jt will Ukke about one hour and a half to bake 
in a slow oven: when done take oft* the cover; glaze 
the top, and pour round the following sauce, viz. 
Take the liquor the ham was stewed in; skim it 
free from fat; thicken with a little flour and butter 
mixed together, a tew drops of browning, aud some 
cayenne pepper. 

P. S. The above is, I think, a gr od way of dress- 
ing a small ham, aud has a good eflect cohl for t 
supper. N 

Raited pork pie. 

Make a»raised crust, of a good size, witli paste 
fAiout four inches high; take the rind ai><l chine 
bone from a loin of pork, cut it into chops, beat 
them with a chopi>er, season them with pepper and 
salt, and powdered sage, and fill your pie; put on 
the top and close it, and pinch it round the edge, 
rub it over vrith yolk of egg, and bake it two houi's 
with a paper over to prevent the crust from bump 
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When doney pour in aome good gmvy, with 
ready inixdid mustard and a iea-spooBful of 



Eel pie. 

Take eels about half a (tound each, — skin, wash, 
and trim off ibe fin with a pair of scissors,— cut 
tbeDi into pieces three inches long, season them 
with pepper and salt, and fill your dish, leaving 
oat ihe heads ami tails. Add a gill of veal broth, 
cover it with paste, rub it over with a paste brush 
dipped iu yolk of egg, ornament it. with some of 
the same paste, bake it an hour, and when done, 
make a hole in the centre, and pour in the follow- 
ing sauce through a funnel: I'he trimmings boUed 
in half a pint of veal stock, seasoned with pe|>per 
and salt, a table-spoonful of lemon juice, and thick- 
ened with flour and water, strained through a tine 
si«Te; add it boiling hot. 

Maited lamb pie. 

Bone a loin of lamb, cut into cutlets, trim them 
vety nicely, and lay them in ^he bottom of a stew 
or rrying pan, with an ounce ot butter, a tea-spoon- 
ful oi lemon Juice, and some pepper and salt; put 
tl|em over a fire, and turn them and put them to 
coei; tiien raise four or five snudl pies with paste, 
about the size of a tea-cup, pat some veal force- 
iae»t at tiie bottom, and the cutlets upon it; roll out 
tlie top an eighth of an inch thick, close and pinch 
the edges, bake them half an hour, and when done, 
take cm the top, and pour iu some good brovn 



Jieef tteak pudding. 

Get rump steaks, not too thick, beat them vith 
a chopper, cut them iuto pieces about half the size 
of your hand, and trim oft* all the skin, sinews, 
fce^t have ready an onion peeled and chopped fine, 
ulbewiae some potatoes peeled and cut into slices, 
ft q«irter of an inch thick, rub the inside of a ba^ 
sin or an oval plain mould with butter, sheet it 
with paste as directed for boiled puddings; season 
the steaks with pepper, salt, and a little grated 
nutneg; put in a laver of steak, then another of 
potatoes, and so on till it is full, occasionally throw- 
mg in part of the chopped onion ;-«-add to it half a 
gtU of mushroom catsup, a table-spoonful of lemon 
pickle, and half a gill of water or veal broth; roll 
out a top, and dose it well to prevent the water 
eettins in; rinse a dean cloth in hot water, sprin- 
klie a little flour over it, and tie up the pudding, 
liave ready a large pot of "water boiling, put it in, 
and boil it two hours and a half, take it up, remove 
the doth, turn it downwards in a deep dish, and 
when wanted take away the basin or mould. 
Vofau vent. 

Roll off tart paste till about the eighth of an inch 
thick; then with a tin cutter made for- that purpose, 
(about the size of the bottom of the dish you in- 
.end sending to table,) cut out the shape, and lav 
it en a baking plate with paper, rub-it over with 
yolk of egg; roll out good pun (wste an inch thick, 
stam^ It with the same cutter, and lay it on the 
tart pasie, then take a cutter two sizes smaller, and 
press it in the ccnti*e nearly through the puff paste; 
— ^rub the top with yolk of egg, and bake it in a 
quick oven about twenty minutes, of a lig^ht brown 
aolour: when done take out Uie paste inside the 
aentre mark, preserving tlie top, put it on a dish 
in a warm place, and when wanted, fill it with a 
white frie ssee of -chicken, rabbit, ragout of sweet- 
bread, or any other etUree yon wish. 
Ta make a French stew of green peua and bacon. 

Cut about i of lb. of fresh bacon into thin slices; 
soak it on the fire in a stew-pan until ^t is almost 
lone; then put about a quart of peas to it, a good 
yit of butter, a faggot of parsley, and 2 spoonsful 
jf catsup; simmer on a slow fire and reduce the 



sauce: take out the faggot and se^e the rest to^ 
gether. 

JTo make mock bravm. 

Take the head and belly piece of a youne; pork- 
er, well sdt-petred; split the head and boil it; take 
out the bones and out it to pieces; then take four 
ox feet boiled tender, and cut them in thin piecesv 
lay them in the belly piece with the head cut small 
roll it up tight with sheet tin, and boil it four or 
five hours. When it comes out set it up on one 
end, put ati-encher on it within the tin, press it- 
down with a Lr)!re weight, and let it stand all night. 
The next nioivinr; take it out of the tin and bind 
it with a filltt, vwt it into cold salt and water, and 
it will be fit fo;' vme; it will keep a long time, if 
fresh salt and w&ter are put into it eveiy four days. 
To make Dr Kttchener^s pudding. 

Beat up the yolks and whites of three eggs, strain 
them through a sieve, and gradually add to them 
about a quaiter of a pint of milk. Stir these well 
together; mix in a moitar 2 oz. of moist su^w 
and as much grated nutmeg as will lie on a six- 
pence; stir these into the eg(^s and milk. — Then 
put in 4 oz. of flour, and beat it into a smooth bat- 
ter; stir in, gradually, 8 oz. of very fine chopped 
suet, and 3 oz. of bread crumbs — mix all thorough- 
ly together, at least half an hour before putting the 
pudding into the pot. Put it into an earthenware 
mould that is well buttered, and tie a pudding cloth, 
over it. 

JSTottingham pudding, 

Ped six good apples; take out the cores with the 
point of a small knife, but be sure to leave the ap- 
ples whole; fill up where the core was taken from 
with sugar, place them in a pie dish, and pour over 
them a nice light batter, prepared as for batter pud- 
ding, and bake them ftn hour in a moderate oven. 
To make a fasting day^s di»h. 

Boil eggs very hard, and cut a little from the 
thick ends. Fry them in a pan, and take care to 
keep them continually in motion; then place them 
in the dish, pour over them some good nsh or herb 
gravy, and ^mish with lemon. 

To dretM a milUary omelette. 

Make a ragout of stewed sorrel, with a little 
parmesan cheese, rasped and mixed with bread 
crumbs; make two omelettes, put this ragout be<H 
tween, and garnish the dish round with fried bread, 
standing up like a paste border; which may be done 
by dipping the edge of each bit in^ whites of eggs 
to make them stick: pour a little melted butter 
over it, and strew oread crumbs and parmesan 
cheese as before; give colour in the oven, or with a 
hot shovel. 

To make an onion omelette. 

Fiy two or three sliced onions in butter till they 
Hm quite done, add two yolks of eggs, and a little 
chopped parsley; make two small omelettes with- 
out sal;:, put the onions and a few fillets of ancho- 
vies upon tliem, and roll them lengthways; have 
some pieces of bread cut like toast and fried in but- 
ter; cut the omelettes according to tlie size of the 
bread, and place them thereon; pour a little melt- 
ed butter over, and strew them with bread cinimbs 
and rasped parmesan cheese: give litem a good co- 
lou> in the oven, or with a salamander; serve -what 
sauce you please. 

French method. — ^The eggs should be beaten 
with a spoon, white and yolk together; and a small 
quantity of parsley and young onions, minoed, 
should be stirred among the butter, befoixs it is 
poured into the firying-pan. 

.Another omctofe.— -The eggs being beaten, are 
to be seasoned with salt and (.epper, aud Uieii fried 
in butter made boiling hot; when done, the graw 
is to be poured on, and the whole stewed witL 
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dliiTM and jmJtsf «h:^ mukll; when one side it 
(Hed enougn, ii is to be tiime<l on .he other. 
TV »Miib» FurkBkire ptulfStm. 

This ntee dish' is usually baked imder raent, and 
it thus made, ll^t four lam s|MMntful of fiitur, 
e^gs, and a little salt for fifteen flMnutes. I'hcn 
put to them three pints of milk, aiid mix tht:m 
WL'll togetlier. Then hutter a dripping-ftan, ami 
let it under beef, mutton, or veal, while rtmsting. 
Wlien it is brown, cut it into sciuare pieces, and 
turn it over; and when the under side is browned 
also, send it to the table on a dish. 
Dtiich p/wliknff. 

Cut a round pieoe out vX tlie uottom of a Doteh 
toaf, and p-it that and tlie piece that was cut out 
into k (|iMrt of cold new milit, in the evenings and 
let it suiid all nighL If the milk is all. soakef I up 
by the mortiing, add some more. Put the (wece 
in the bottom again, tie the loaf up in a cliith, an«l 
boil it an hour. Eat it with sugar, or with, melted 
batter, white wine, and sugar sauce. 

7V foake a fiUh offimmenty. 

Boil an approved quantity of wheat; when soft, 
pour olT the water, and keep it for use as it is want- 
ed. The 'method uf usin^ it is^ to put milk to 
make it of an agi^eeable thickness; then warming 
it, adding some sugar and nutmeg. 

'Ihmahea HTwkor fnultUn^. 

Shred half a [HMind of suet wtj fine, grate into 
it half a pound of French roll, a little nutmeg, aii<l 
the rind of a lemon. * A<ld to these, half a pound 
of chonped apple, half a {lound of currants, clean 
washeii and dne<l, half a |Miun<l of jar raisins, ston- 
ed and ehoii|ied, a glast of rich sweet wine, and 
five eggs beaten with a little salt^ Mix all tho- 
roughly togettier, and boil it in a basin or niouhl, 
for thi<ee hours. Sift fine sugar over it wh**.n sent 
to table, and |>cup wMte wine sauce into the dish. 
./f C/iesAiffo pwltMtiff. 

Make a erust as fi>r a fruit putkling, roll it out 
to fourteen or fiflcen inches in lengtH, ami eight or 
nine In width; uiread with raspbeiiT jam or any 
other preserve of a similar kind, rml rtdl it up in 
the manner of a cotiared eeL Wrap a cloth ivund \ 
it two or tfti«e times^ and lie it tiglit at each end. 
Two hours and aiiuaiPter wi41 iMiilit. 
7V nuUee a pUdn piuikU/ng. 

IVoIgH three ffuurters of » \mVLm\ of any od<l' 
scrans of bread, wliethev crust or crumb, out tlH:m 
small, and* i»our on them- a pint and a Naif of boil- 
ing water, to soak tllem well. Iiie« it stand till tISe 
water i« coed, then press-it out>, and' mash the bread 
smooth with the back of » tpeon. Add to it, a tea- 
spoonful of beaten ginger, some moist sugar, and 
three quarteis of a lb. of auprants. Mix all well 
together, and lay it in a pan- welt buttere<l. Flatten 
It dott n witii a spoon, and lay some itiecea of but- 
ter on the to|>. Bake it in a moderate oven, and 
serve it hot When oel4, it wilt turn out «d- die 
pan, and eat like good pilun oheese Mkea. 

Beat up eight egjgs, put ihem into a slewwpan 
with half a {louiid ol augar, the same of butter, aiul 
some^iated nutmeg, and set it on the fire, stimng 
it till It thickens, then pour it into a liasin to cooL 
Set a rich |iaste round the- e<!ge of your disli, , our 
in your |Hukling, and bake it in a moderate oven. 
A. dellQious and ele|ratit article. 

A PtUnf^ Hce pwltUnff, 

Wash a quarter of a pound of whole rite, dry it 
in a cloth and bent it tx» a [lowdtir. Set it uiion 
the fiiHi, a itli a pint and a half of new milk, till if 
thickens, but do not let it boil' pour it out, and leu| 
it stand to cool. Add to it, suine ctnnamuii, nut- 
meg, and mace, pounded, sugar to the taste, half 
a pound of sut t bhred very small, and eight cm J 
I well beaum with some salt. Put to it, either liaEf 11 



.1 poand of currants, c lean w arf i e d md dried by toe 
fire, or some candied lemon, citron, or orange 
neeL Bake it lialf an hour with m puff cruai un^ 

^ baked potaf pudding. 
Mix twelve ounces of potatoes boiled, skimme«t. 
and masHeil, 1 os. of suet, qimrter i f a (dnt of roilk^ 
and 1 oz. of cheese, grated' fine; add as much boil, 
ing water as is necessary to {froduee a due eonMt^ 
eiice, and bake it in an earthen |ian. 

V'o make ra»pberry ibtmpUngt^ 
Make a pufi* paste, and roll it out. Spread nrnf^ 
berr}' jam, an«l make it into dumpling Boil them 
«n hour; |»our melted butter into a dish, and strew 
grated sugar over it i 

Ta nnike roMbberryand cream tarta. 
Roll out thin pufr past*.*, lay it in a |iatty-|wnj 

Kit in i-aspbemes, and sb*ew fiiie sugar over them. 
Lit on a lid, and when bakefl, cut it o{>eii, and \nA 
ill half a pint of cream, the yolks of two eggs well 
beaten, and>a little 4ngar. 

TV make marfew pudding. 

Grate a penny loaf into crumbs, pour on them a 
pint of boiling hot cream. Cut ven^ thin a i»oand 
of beef marrow, beat four eggs well, and tlieii pjlit 
ill a glass of brandy, with sugar and mitiiiee to 
taste. Mix them all well together, and either boil 
or Inikt it, for tlii*ee quarters of an hour will do it. 
Cut two oiniees of citnm veiy thin, and, wheu 
served up, stick thetn all over it 

Tit nuike Oidbtiry pudt&ng. 

Beat four eggs ver}* well, nave ready • pint b*- 
sin lloiu'ed and huttefe«l, pour in the eggs, and fill 
it up with new milk nrevioiisly boiled, and with 
two- laiiix-l leaves, anil when cold, beat them to- 
gether; put a white |ia|ier over the basin, eovrr 
with a cloth, and boil it twenty mimitea. Send if 
up with wine and butter sauoe. '^ 

Scald the quinces tender, pare them thin, scrape 
oft* the pulp, mix with sugar very sweet, ami add a 
little ginger and cinnamon. To a pint of creMte- 
put tliree or four ynlks of eggs, aiMl stir it into the 
nuinoes tilt ther are of a good tliioknets. Butter 
Uie dish, pour it in and bake it 
Tanty ptiddittg. 

Blanch and pound a c|uarterof t pound of Jor- 
chin almonds; pht them into a stew-|ian, ad<l a gill 
of the syrup oi roses, the crumb of a French roll, 
tome grated nutmeg, half » glass of brandy, two 
table-«|K»onsful of tansy juice, 3 os. of fitfsli butter, 
ami scmie slioea of citron. Pour over it a pint and 
a half of boiling cream or .nitfc, swee-' ?n, and when 
cold, mix it; add the juice of a lemon, and 8 eggs 
beaten. It may be either boiled or bidied. 
Lemon budding. 

Cut off the rind of 3 iemoi;s, boil, them ten4er, 
IMMind them, in a motlar, and mix them with a 
quarter of' a |>ound of Naples bisouita, boiled up in 
a tpiart of nnlk or cream; beat up 14 yoUba and 6 
w hiies of egga. Melt a quarter or a pound of liresh 
butter, and nut in half a pound of sugar, and a lit» 
lie orange nuwer water. Mix all well together, 
stir it over the fire till' diiak, aial squeeze in the 
hiiee of half a lemouw Put puff' paste round the 
disli, then pour in the* pnddinp cut candied tweet* 
nieata, ami strew over, atMl' bake it for tliree quai^ 
tepsef an hour. 

•/Mrv Go&ilfitUowfa lemon fuddt ^, 

Take of butter (tJie vciy best) and loaf sugar, 
each half a- pound, beat, tltem to a froth as for 
nound-eake, add five eggs, the juice of half of s 
IfU'ge or tlie whole of a small lemon, (irate inti it • 
tile outside yellow rind, but not an atom of tlie 
white— half a glassy of Madeira, half a glass of bran- 
dy, a tea-spoonfuT of orangcllower water, |»our ii 
into ycur paste, and bake «ith a modenOe oven. 
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Proceed ma^ above^ using a pouiided orange in. 
^laee of tbc lemon. 

CoeoOFma pntdAns^, 

A quarter of a pound of g.rated eocoa-nut, die 
aanoQiUMitit^ of powdered loaf sugar, three ounces 
And a iMlf ot good butter, the whites of six eggs, 
isd half a slasa of viae and brandy mixed, a tea- 
•pooofal of orange flower aud rose- watep— pour 
into your paste, and bake as above. 
Boatun apple pwltUnff, 

Peel one dozen and a huf of good apples, take 
out the o«)res, eut them smnll, put into a stewpan 
Aat will just hold them, with a little water,, a liU 
tie einitaraon^ two olot-es, ai.d the uoel of a leraoo, 
atew oYer a slow fire till f^ulte sok, then sweeten 
vith moist sugar,, and pass it through a hair sie¥e, | 
»dd to it the volks of four eggs/and one white, a 
quarter of a pound of good butter, half a nutmeg, 
the peel of a lemon grate<l, aud the juice of one 
lemony beat all well liM^ether, line the inside of a 
pie»diiih with good pufT paste, put in the pudding, 
mA bake half an hour. 

String fmdt AutUBst^, " 

Peel and wasa well four cozen slicks of rhubarb, 
^t intoa stew-pan with tlie {rnddiug, a lemon, a lit- 
tle cinimmon, and as much moist sti^r as will make 
It quite sweet, set it over a fire, and re<luoe it to a 
marmalade, pass through a. hair sieve, aud proceed 
•8 directed for the. Boston puddin^^ leaving out the 
lemon juice, as the rhubarb wLll be found sufficient- 
ij acid of itself. 

PlumfudiUng, 

Suet chopped fine, six ouaoes; Malaga raisins 
•toned, six ouuoes; oumints oicelj washed and 
pieked^ eight ounces; bread crumbs, tliree ounce<; 
floor, three ounces; eggs, three; siuh of a nutmeg; 
wsall blade of mace; same ouaotity of ciniuiraon 
poumied. as fine as possible; naif a 'easpooiiful of 
•alt; half a pint of milk, or rather less; sugar, four 
qunces; to which iriay be added candied lemon, one 
ounce; citron, half an ounce. Beat tlie eggs and 
spiee well together, mix the milk with them by 
degrees, then the rest of the ingredients; dip a fine 
close linen cloth into boiling water, and put it in a 
hair sieve; flour it a little, and tie it up close; |>ut 
it lAto a sauceuan eoutainin|; six quarts of boiling 
vater; keep a kettle of boiling water alongside of 
it, to fill up your pot as it wastes; be sure to keep it 
boilirg six hours at leasL 

Batter pnuUBng^ 

Take six ounces of fine flour, a little salt and 
diree eggs,, beat up well with a little milk, ailded 
by degrees tiU the baiter is t|uite smooth, make it 
t|M thickAess of cream, put into, a buttered pie- 
dish, and bake thi%e quai^ters of an hour, or into a* 
buttered and floured basin tiMl over tight with a 
cikiCh, hoii one and a half or two hours^ 
JSTeatmarket pudiUng, 

Fot on to boil a pint of good milk, with half a 
«dmoa peel, a little cuiiuunon, and a bay-leaf, boil 
gently lor five oc ten minutes,, aweeteu with loaf 
sugar, break the yolks of five and the whites of 
thi-f e eggs into a basin, beat them well, and add 
1^ milk, beat all well together, and strain through 
a fine hair sieve or tammis, have some bread and 
iMitter cut yery thin, lay a layer of it in a i»ic-dish, 
4nd then a layer of currants, and so on till tlie dish 
ia nearly full, then pour the eusurd o%er it, aud 
bake half an hour. 

J^Tevfcaatie or cabinet pudding. 

Butter a half melon mould,, or quai't basin, and | 
itick all round with diied cherries, or fine raisins, 
nnd ^U up wkh bread and butter, &cc. as m the 
•Vir«4 aud steam it an hour and a halil 



VenmeeOi puddmg. 

Boil a pint of milk«. with lemon peel and einna 
mon, sweolen wiih loaf SU|^, strain through a 
sieve, and add a quarter of a pound of vermiuelli. 
iKiil ten roiniites, then put in the yolks cf five ana 
the whites of three eggs, mix well togettier, and 
steam it one hour and a quarter; the same may be 
baked half an hour. 

Breadjntddinff, 

Make a pint of breau-crumbs, put them into a 
stewpan witli as much milk as will cover them, the 
peel of a lemon, and a little nutmeg grated, a small 
piece of cinu..mon; boil about ten niimat s; sweeten 
with powdered loaf sugar; take out the cinnamon, 
and put in four eggs; beat all weU togt^ther, and 
bake half an hour, or boil rather more thaui an 
hour. ' 

Suet puddirur. 

Suet, a quarter ot a pound; flour, three table- 
spoonsful; eg^^s, tjro; and a little gi*ated girtger; 
milk, half a pint Mince the suet as fine as pos- 
sible, roll it witli the rolling pin so as to mix it 
well witli the flrur; beat up the eggs, mix them 
with the milk, aud then mix all together; weiyoui 
cloth well in boiling water, flour it, tie it loose, 
put into boiling water, and boil an hour and a 
quarter. 

Ctiatard pudding. 

Boil a pint of milk, and a quarter of a pint of /^' • 

'good cream; Jiicken with flour aud water, made 
l>ei,fectlv smooth, till it ia stiff enough to bear an 
egg on it; break in the yolks of five ejjga, sweeten 
with po wdei'ed loaf sugar, grate in a liitle nutmeg,, 
and tne peel of a lemon; add half a glass of g:H>d- 
brandy, then whip the whites of the five eggs till 

auite stiff, and mix gently ail together; line a pie- 
ish with pood puff paste, and bake half an hour. 
N. B. Ground rice, pot^loe flout, panada, and 
all puddings made from powders, are, or may be, 
prepHred in the same way. 

B>nled cuatardt. 
Put a quart of new milk intd a stewpan, with 
the peel of a lemon cut very thin, a litue grated 
nutmeg, a bay or laurel loaf, A sinall stick m cin- 
namon; set it over a quick fire, but be careful it 
does not boil over; when it boils, set it beside the 
fire, and simmer ten minutes; bi:e«>k the yolks of 
eiglit, and the whites of four eggs into a basin, 
'*eat them well, then pour in the milk a litUe at a 
time, stirring 'tas quick as possible to prevent the 
eg^s curdling; set it on the fire a^o, and stir well 
with a wooden spoou; let it have just one boil; pass 
it throueh a tammis, or fine sievev when cold, add 
a little Di-andy„ or white wine, as may be most, 
agreeable to uAbste; secve up in rlasses, or cups. 
To make a peri^orapie. 
Take half a dozen paitridges, and dispose of 
their legs in the same manner aa is done with 
chick«Mis, when intended to be boiled. Season 
them welt with peppier, salt, a snuiU quantity of 
duv<,a and mace beaten fine. Cut twu pounds of 
lean veal, and one pound of tat bacon into small 
bits, and put them into a stewpan with half a pcuod 
of butter, together with some shallots, parsley, and 
thyme, all cnopiied together. Stew ;hese uU th« 
meat appear sunicientty tender. Then season it 
in the same manner as directed for the p4rtridgea. 
Strain aud pound the meat in a mortar till it ii 
i^erfectly smooth, then mix the pulp in some of the 
lic^uor in which it has been stewed. 1 he pie-crust 
being p>tsed, and* ready to receive the {jMrtridgea^ 
put tfiein in with the above-mentioned tuitse-meat 
over them, and :.ver that lay some thin slices oi 
Lacon. Cover the pie with a thick lid, aud be sura 
to close it well at the sides, «.o preve>it the vcm 
from boiline out at the place where tlie joi*aiig is 
made, whica would occasion the p;irtr''lgc» to e4i 
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dry. This size<f pie 'will require ihree hours bak- 
Jig, but be careful or* to pat it in a iierse heated 
oven. A pound of fresh truffles will add eoiiside- 
rabljr to the merits of this excellent pie. 
To make a ptiffpatte. 

Take a ouarter of a peck of floor, and rub it into 
a pound or butter very 6ne. Make it up into a 
light paste with cold WMter just stiff enough to work 
it up. Then lay it oat about as thick as a crown 
piece; put a layer of butter all over, then sprinkle 
on a little flour, double it up, and roll it out again. 
Double and roll it with layers of butter three 
tiroes, and it wilt be fit for use. 

'Jo make a ohort cruat, 

Ptit six ounces of batter to eight ounces of floor, 
and work them well together; then mix it up with 
as little water as possible, so as to have it a stif&sh 
Iiaste; then roll it out thin for use*. 

To make a rood paote for large fiet. 

Put to a i>eck of flour three eggs, tnen put in 
half a pound of suet, a pound and a half of butter 
and suet, and as much of the liquor as will make it 
a good light crust. Work it up well and roll it out. 

Another method, — Take a peck of flour, and six 
pounds of butter, boiled in a gallon of water, then 
skim it off into the flour, with as little of the li- 
quor as possible. Work it up well into a paste, 
Sull it into pieces till cold, then make it into the 
esired form. 

To make baste for tarte. 

Put an ounce of loaf sugar, beat and sifted, to 
ane pound of fine flour. Make it into a stiff paste, 
with a gill of boiling cream, and tliree ounces of 
butter. Work it well, and roll it very thin. 
l\f keep putatoea for tea prwinotu. 

Slice them and baK.e tnem slowly and they will 
teep and form good flour for years. 

To ute HerrtTiffB economicaUy. 

The best method of using salted herrings with 
potatoes is, to parboil the potatoes without their 
skins, then boil them with the herrings thorough- 
ly, and put Uiem on a dish, when they will form a 
most excellent flavoured meaL 

To make a tack poneL 

Beat up the yolks and whi^s of 15 eggs, strain 
them, and then put three quarters of a pound of 
white sugar in a pint of Canary, and mix it with 
the eggs in a basm. Set it over a chafing dish of 
coals, and keep continually stirring it until it is 
quite hot. Next grate some nutn.eg in a quart of 
milk, boil it, and then pour it into the e^gs and 
wine; while pouring, hold the hand very high, and 
let another person keep stirring the posset, which 
renders it smooth, and full bodied to the taste. 

Another method. — ^Take four Naples biscuits, 
and crumble tliem into a quart of new milk, when 
It boils a little, grate in some nutmeg, and sweeten 
it to taste: next poor in half a pint oi sack. Keep 
stirring it, when it will be fit for table. 
Aie posset. 

Take a small piece ot white bread, put it tntc a 
pint of milk, and set it over the fire. Then put 
some nutmeg and sugar into a pint of ale, warm it, 
and when the milk boils, pour it upon the ale. 
Let it stand a few roinates to clear. 

Gi^een gooseberry cheese. 

Take 6 lbs. of unnpe rough gooseberries, cot ofl^ 
the blossoms and stems, and put them in cold wa- 
ter for an hour or two; then take them out, bruise 
them in a marble mortar, and put them into a 
brass pan or kettle, over a clear fire, stirring them 
till tender: then add 4J lbs. of lump sugar pound- 
ed, and boil it till very thick, and of a fine green 
colour, stirring it all the time. 

7b st^am potatoes. 

Put then^clean washed, with their skins on, In- 
10 « rteam saucepan and let the water under them 



be about half boiling, let then eontinue to boil m* 
ther quickly, until they are done; if the waMfr 
once relaxes from itt heat, the goodness of the po- 
tato is sure to be affected, and to become soddened, 
let the equality be ever so good. A too preeipitate 
boiling It equally disadvantageous; as the higher 
parts to the surface of the root be^in to craek and 
open, while the centre part continues unheatod 
and undecomposed. 

To make potato bread. 

Boil the potatoes not quite so soft as eomnMBt, 
then dry them a short time on the fire, peel them 
while hot, and pound them an fine as possible, noct 
put a small quantity of pearl ash to new yeast; 
whilst it is working briskly, add as much nre-meal, 
or flour, as can be worked in. Mix the whole well 
together, but do not add any water to it. After the 
dough is thus ptepared, let it stand an hour and • 
half or two hours before it is put into the oveni; ah* 
serve it will not require so long bakyig as regular 
flour bread. 

Another method, — ^Take 5 lbs. of dried potato* 
starch, and 5 lbs. of the pnlp; dissolve a suitable 
quantity of leaven or yeast in warm water, the 
mixture being exactly made the night bt^ore; lei 
it be all night in a kneading trough, well covered 
and kept warm until the next day; this is the se- 
cond leaven; then add 5 lbs. mora of starch, and 
the same quantity of pulp, and knead it well; tiw 
water must be in the proportion of a fifth part, tliat 
is, upon 90 lbs. of paste there must be 5 Iba. of 
water, which is to be used as hot as possible. 
7b use froHed potatoes. 

If much frozen lay them in cold water, and ti 
each peck of poUtoes take a ^ of oz. of salt-petrs 
dissolved in water, which mix with the fluid in 
which they are boiled; if the potatoes are so frtnsea 
as to be quite unflt for nourishment they will ntakft 
starch, and will yidd more floor than if onfep* 
meoted by the ley power. This flour, with an 
equal quantify of wheat flour, some butter, tunr* 
a little balm, and a few currants, makes excellevt 
bread for tea. If formed into small cakes, aod 
put into a slow oreo^ it will keep a month 
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To maH^'e a tureen of soup Flemuhfaahion, 
Scald half a dozen of turkey pinions, tour sheeps^ 
rumps, and ^ a pound or more of pickled pork; 
then tie up each sort together, scald also a good 
savoy cut into quarters and tied; put them altoge- 
ther into a pan with good broth, a tjagot of sweet 
herbs, parsley, green shallots, 3 cloves, pepper and 
salt; boil slowly; when done, drain the meat; put it- 
into the tureen, and serve a good gravy, sauce with 
it 

J^ew-Engtand chowder. 
Have a^ good haddock, cod, or any other solid 
fish, out it in pieces thi*ee inches square, put a 
pound of fat salt pork in strips into the pot, set if 
on hot coals and try out the oil; take out the pork ' 
and put in a layer of fish, over that a layer of 
onions in slices, then a layer of fish with slips of 
fat salt pork, then another layer of onions, and so 
on alternately until your fish is consumed; mix 
some flour with as much water as will fill the pot; 
season with black pepper and salt to your taste, 
and boil it for half an houi. Have ready some 
crackers f Philadelphia pilot bread if you can get 
it] soaked in water till they are a little softened,- 
throw them into your chowder five minutes belbi^t 
you take it up. Serve in a tui-een. 
MuUagOftaramy soup. 
Cut 4 lbs. of a breast of veal into pieces, shew 
two inches by one; put the trimminp into • stew 
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mo with fwrt qimta of vtter, ^Ith 13 corns of 
(blai^ pei>{>er, and the tame of allsiiice; when it 
boiis, skim it cl«an, and let it boil* aii hoar and a 
iMlf^ then strain *t off; while it is boiling', fir of a 
ni«e brown in batter th$£ bits of veal and four 
onions; when they are done, put the broth to tliem, 
put it on the fira; when it boils, skim it clean, let 
It simmer naif an hour, then mix two spoonsful of 
aiiny and the s^me of flour, with a little cold wa- 
ter, and a teaspoonful of salt; add these to the 
aoap, and simmer it gently till the Teal is quite 
tenaer, and it is ready; or bone a couple of fowls 
«r rabbits, and stew them in the manner directed 
shore for the veal; and you may put in a braise<1 
eshallot, and some mace and ginger, instead of 
blaek pepper and allspice. 

A tureen of hodge-podge of Afferent torts. 

Take either a brisket of beef^ mutton, steaks, 
wlx»le pigeons, rabbits cut in quarters, veal, or 
poultry; boil a long time oyer a slow fire in a shott 
liquHl, with ^cme onions, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, celery, a fagot of parsley, green shallots, one 
«love of ^rlick, 3 of spices, a laurel leaf, thyme, a 
Iktle basil, .rirge thick sausages, and thin broth or 
w«ter; when done, drain the meat, andplace it UjKm 
ft diah intermixed with roots, sift and skim the 
■auee, reduce some of it to a glaze, if desired; 
glaze the meat with it, then add some gravy on the 
•ame stew-^nan and broth suflicientfto make sauce 
enough with pepper and salt: sift it in a sieve, 
tad serve upon the meat. If brisket of beef 
it used, let it be half done before putting in the 
roota, which should be scalded first, as it makes 
the broth more palatable. 

Portable eonft. 

Cut into small pieces 3 large legs of veal, 1 of 
beef, and t|ie lean part of a ham: lay the meat in a 
large cauldron, with a quarter of a pound of batter 
at the bottom, 4 ounces o< anchovies, and t ounces 
of mace. Cut small 6 heads of clean washed cele- 
ry, freed from green leaves, and put them into the 
oiiddron, with 3 Urge carrots out thin. Cover all 
dose, and set it on a moderate fire. When the 
gRiry begins to draw, keep taking it off till it is all 
extracted. 1 Len cover tne meat with water, let it 
lK>il gently far four hours, then strain iV through a 
hair sieve into a clean pan, till it is reduced to one- 
third. Strain the ^ravy drawn from the meat into 
a pan, and let it boil gently, until it be of a gluti- 
nous consistence. Take care and skim off all the 
fid as It rises. Watch it when it is nearly done, 
that it does not bum; next season it with Cayenne 
pepper, and pour it on flat earthen dishes, a quar- 
ter of an inch thick. Let it stand till the next day, 
md then cut it out by round tins larger than a 
erovn piece. Set the cakes in dishes in the sun to 
tfry, and turn them often. When fully dried, put 
. Il^em into a. tin box with a piece of clean white pa- 
per between each, and keep them in a dry place. 
If made in frosty weather it will soon become so- 
lid. This kind of soup is exceedingly convenient 
for private families, for by putting one of the cakes 
in • saucepan with about a pint of water, and a lit- 
tle salt, a basin of good broth roar be made in a 
tiew minutes. It will likewise make an excellent 
gravy for roast turkeys, fowls, and game. 
Cttrry, 

Tak^ the skin off two chickens; carve, wash and 
dry them; put them in a stew pan with a Ceacupful 
•C water, salt, and a few onions, and stew them 
with a few green peas, or the egg pfant, till ten- 
der; then take a lump of batter, the size of a pi- 
geon's egg, a little maoe^ Cayenne pepper to taste, 
a teaspoonful each of fresh turmeiic and oarda- 
momSy pounded widi a diallot in a marble mortar; 
roll these ingredients with a little flour in the but- 
tac* and dissolve them in th«t stew. If the sorry is 



to be brown, it mutt be firied a little before the ear- 
17-ball is added to the gravy. 

Another. — Carve a piir of fat young fowls with 
a sharp knife, precisely as if at table; dust them 
with flour, fry them in batter till they are well 
browned, lay them In a stew-pan, .with slips of 
four large onions, add bnii.ng water to the browK- 
ing, &c. left in Uie pai. give it a boil, and pour 
the whole o^t your chicken; if not liquor enough 
to rather more than cover it, add hot water: put on 
t!ic lid of your pan and set it on hot coals» In half 
an hour take out a eup of the gravy, mix it well 
with a table-spoonful of curry powder, and throw 
it a^in into the pan; stir it well round; taste and 
see if your gravy is warm, if not, add Cayenne; bub- 
ble the whole ouietly till the fowls are tender: 
sei've in a deep dish, with boiled rice. 
McUay^t curry. 
Proceed as above; fry the onions, pieces of 
fowls and a couple of egg-plants in slices; put the 
whole in your stew-pan with the milk of two cocoa- 
nuts; gi'ate the flesh, put it into a linen bag and 
Sfiue^e out the juice, which put in the saucepan 
likewise; add the curry and finish as above, 
s Curry povfder. 
Coriander seed, three ounces; turmeric, five 
ounces; black pepper, mustard, and ginger, each 
one ounce; lesser cardamom seeds, half an ounee; 
Cayenne pepper, h^tlf an onnce; cinnamon, and 
cummin seed a quarter of an ounce each. Diy 
them well; reduce them separately to a pow- 
der; pass them through a fine sieve, and mix them 
well. It should be kept in a closely stopped bot- 
tle, in a dry place. 

fVelsh r/ibbit — a nevj ^ceiptfor. 
Cut your cheese into small slijis, it soft, if hard, ^ 
ite it down. Have ready a spirit of wine lamp^ 
. and deep block-tin dish; put in the cheese 
with a lump of butter, and set it over the lamp. 
Have fvady the yolk of an egg whipped, with half 
a glass of Madeira, and as much ale, or Wer; stit 
your cheese when melted, vlU it is thoroughly mix> 
ed with the butter, then add gradually the egg and 
wine, keep stirring till it forms a smooth mast. 
Season with Cayenne, and gdtted nutmeg. — ^To be 
eaten^with a thin hot toast 
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^ote by the American Editor. 

It oflen happens, that in travelling, the materials 
for a rabbit may be had when there is nothing else 
in the house the gourmand can eat. In this ease, 
if there it no blazer, or chaimg dish, an excellent 
substitute is formed in a moment, by two sou^) 
plates, sc^parated from each other by pieces of a 
bottle-cork placed on the rim of the lower one, 
which should contain any kind of a^>irits. Pot your 
cheese into the top one, fire the spirits with a slip 
of paper, and set your rabbit on the corks; it an- 
swers as well as tlie most expensive heater in 
Christendom. — Probatum est 
S^np maigre. 

Take of veal, berl cut into small pieces, and 
scrag oi mutton, 1 It. each; put them into a sauce- 
pan, with 2 quarts of water; put into a dean cloth 
1 oz. of barley, an onion, a small- bund;e of sweet 
herbs, 5 or 4 heads of celery cut small, a littie 
mace, 2 or 3 cloves, 3 turnips pared and cut in two, 
a large carrot out into small pieces, and a roong 
lettuce, Covei tlic pot close, and lei it stew verj 
gently for six honr^ Then take out the spiee 
swetst herbs, and rniofi, aud pour all jnto a soop 
dish, seasoned with salt 

Mi»ck tw^t'^trnp. 

Soald a oalf *s head with the skin on, and take 
off the homy part, whicti cut mto iw^inca square 
pieces: clean an \ dry them weil an a oioth, and put 
them into a stew pan« with 4 quarto cf water made 
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mMowk TUBe4r->Tlbt.Qfbeef, «Mlf%ro0t, 
a «hAnk of ham, an or ion, i oarrats, a turnips a 
lead of eelerjr, some cIotm aad whole |»e|ip«rr, a 
Imacli of sweet herba» a little lemon 1M^el, aiM) a 
few truiAea. Put .these into«fl qiwita or waier, and 
«tew them yentlv till the li4)ttHl is redueed one 
oalf; then atrain it off, and )Mit it into the atew pan 
with the horny parts of the ealf 'a head. Add anme 
knotted n»ar)orara, savory, thyme, parsley chopped 
small, with tome -elo vet and maoe pounn^, a lit- 
tle Cayenne pepper, some wreen onions, a sliallot 
cut fine, a few chopped munirooms, and half a pint 
of Mtd«»ira wine, -stew those xently till the sooo 
is reduced to two ipiarU, then beat a little broth'; 
mix some flour, smoothing it with the yolks of 3 
egj^ and stir it orer a gentle fire till it is near 
boiling. Add this to l)ie soup; keep stirrinip as 
TOO pour it in, and eontmue slewing for anotlier 
noor. When done, squeeze in the juiee of half a 
lemon, half an oraof^, and throw in some boiled 
foree-meat balls. Serre it up in a tureen hot. 
This soup is delioioualy gratifying and nutritive. 
JUparagtu mtut. 

Put a small broiled bone to l4 pints of peas, and 
water in proportion, a root of celery, a small bunch 
of sweet lierbs, a large onion, Cayenne pepper, and 
aalt to taste; boil it briskly for'five lioui %, strain 
and puln it; then add a little spinach juice, and 
aai»ara^s hoiled and cvt intoamall pieces. A tea- 
spoonuil of walnut soy, and a tea-spoonful of mush* 
room catsup, answers as well as the bone. 
Giblet 90Up, 

Take 4 poands of gravy beat, fi pounds of scra^ of 
\ mutton, and i (HMiiids of scrag of veal; boil them in 2 
gallons of water, stew them |fently till it beeins to 
taste well, pour it out and let it stand till eold, skim 
off all the fat. Take 4 pahr of giblets well scaled, 
put them to the broth, and simmer them till they 
are vevy tenJer. Take them out and strain the 
toon througlt a oioth. Put a piece of butter roiled 
m f*ottr into tiie stew iian, witn some hne chopped 
paraley, ehives, a little penny royal, and sweet 
maijoram. Place the soup over a slow lire, put in 
the giblets, tried huttei, herbs, a little Madeira 
wine, some wit, and Cayenne nefiper; when the 
herbs are tender, send the soup and giblets intemux- 
ed to uble. This forms a very savoury dish. 
White 9cnp, 

Slew a kaockle of veal and a aorag of mutton 
three or Tour hours, with apice; strain it; -blanch ^ 
a pound of sweet almotids, beat them with a spoon- 
ful or two of cream to prevent their oiling; \wik 
them with a pint of cream into the soup, stir it and 
j;ive it a boil; strain it through a cloth, sqiwese 
the almonds as dry as possible, heat it again, aiKl 
thicken it aa a custard with eggs; put a toasted roil 
in tlie tureen, and poor the soup over it. If there 
is a breast of cold fowl or veal, less almonds will 
do; if the meat be atewed and strained tlte day be- 
fore, it does much better. 

Charitalde mup. 

Take the'n<|iior of meat boiled the ^ay before, 
•with the bones of le? and shin of beef; add to the 
liquor as much as will mane ISO quarts, also Uie 
meat of 10 stones of leg and ahio oi beef, and 8 ox 
hcadb, all em in pieces; aihl S hnndies ot* carrots, 
4 bundles of turnips, S bunches of leeks, J a peck 
' af onions, 1 bunch of celery, ^ a lb. of peiqier, and 
tome salt Boil it for six hours. Either oatmeal 
tr bai*ley may be put in Ui thicken it, if tliouglit 
aecessarr. Thia aoup may be used at any goRUe- 
nau's tafile. 

V€tU gvuuji '§OMp, 

Garnish the bottom of the stew*pan with thin 
pieces of lard, then a few slices of ham, slices of 
iral cutlet, sliced onions, carrots, paraiii|is,celetT, 
a few doves upoa the mesiiy and a apoouful of brotb^ 



soak it jn the Hre in iNivuriMrtill the^cal tnt«n 
out ita juiee; then put ii on a stronger lire, tlU the 
meat catuhes to the bottom of the pan, and it 
broug^htto a proper •colour: then adci a sufficient 
quantity of light broth, and simmer it on a ttow 
nre till the meat is thoroughly dene; add a little 
thyme and mushrooms. Skim and aift it clear for 
ute. 

Beefgravff wuft. 

Got slices of lean beef, according to the q«iantity 
wantMl, which place tn a •stew*'pan, upon alieed 
onioqs atid roots, adding two spoonsiul of' fat broth; 
soak thia on a slow (ire for half an hoar, ttirrinr it 
well; when it catches a proper ^colour add &a 
bixAh i.¥idc of suitable herbs, with « little salt 
over it. 

j/i poor mmtU wuf\ 

Pick a handful of parsley leaves, mince then 
fine, and strew over a little salt: shred six greea 
onions, and pot them .with the {larsley in a saote- 
bnat Add tnree table^spoonsfnl of oil a nd vinegar 
with some pepiier«nd salt 

Ji autapriceMnd meat Miup, 

Put a pound of rtee and a little pepper aadl»rotk 
herbs into two quarts of water; cover them oloae, 
and simmer veiy softly; put in a little oinnamon, 
two po«inds of good ox*cneek, and boil the whole 
till the goodness is ineorporated by the liquor. . 

An»tkn* fif^eap tmip.^-^'Vukjt an ox cheek, two 
peeks of potatoes, a quarter of a peek of oniona, 
three quartets of a pound of aalt, and an ounce and 
a half of |>epi)ei^-~to he boifed in ninety piau af 
water, on a slow fire until reduced to tixty. A 
pint of this soup, with a smdl piece of meat, ia a 
good meal for a flearty working man. Some of 
eveiy vegetable, with a few herbs, may he added* 
' Jkrringitmip. 

Toke eight gallons of watei-, and piix K with fi«e 
pounds of barley-meal. Uoil it to tlie consistence 
of a tliick jelly. Season it with salt, pepper, vine- 
gar, aweet herin, *i.-\ to give it a gratifying fia- 
vour, add the meat v^ four red herrings pounded. 
To prei*nr% n nutriiiouo ooup. 

A pound of Sce»«h hariev, with suffident tine 
allowed in the mokin^, will make a gallon of wa- 
ter into a tolemcblc pnCdinc oonsistency. A pint 
basin filled with if '"l hold a spoon upright, whaa 
at its proper dnrret of warmth for eating. Tho- 
rougliiy sieepei^ it will produce a rich pulp, the 
form of the grains being nearly lost Five hours' 
exposure, in a moderately heated oven, wiU i»e sitf- 
fideiii; and it may beimpvoved by an hour or %4$o 



Amongst other meaaa fer sudt preparation, when 
a baker*8 o^ien has been emptied of its bread, a paa 
of one gallon sise may be pot in to -steep its con- 
tents during the preceding night, and then renew- 
ing the usual baking in the •TOomiiig. What has 
been lost by ewpo(«tien, may be renewed by tbe 
ailditiob of warm water. All the seasoning re- 
quisite to make.it as.aaveuiy as plain family diahes 
geuerally are, will be about .llircee lai^ge oniona, 
one ounce of salt, and aqoarter oi'aii ounce of pep- 
per. Til i s aeasoaiag ahooki be put in bdbra send- 
iug it to the oven. 

JotuMheJettyirroth. 

Put into the stew-pan, slices of beef, veal fillet, 
a fowl, and one or two partridges, aocordinf to the 
quantity reijuired. Pot it on the fiix: widioot II* 
quid, until it oatebot a lt0i«,4UMl add the Meat nam 
and then. To give i( a {tr'>2*er aulour, add 
gooii deal hoiliug brodi aiad scalf^d ruota, as c 
rots, turtiips, paiwitipa, JMriiley roota, celer)', laif^ 
onions, two or three cloves, a small bit of nutmeg 
and whole peppei*; boil it on a slow fire about Amt 
or five hours with attention; and add a tew dovflK 
of garlic or shallots, and a small fiigot^ur biuicl»af 
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J wmI Hiyme iied toMher. When it it t>r • 
{bod jrtlow eoinoTf aift it; it Mr?et for mmiws, 
«n«l auidt itrength to the toups. 
Cwfine 6roM. 
The herbs, froiti, seeoi, ftnwera, or roott v/hith 
-are eraplayed fbr cooling broth, are pursletn, let- 
toees, ehenril, ieekt, bonice, bamet, Mrrel, nr- 
den and wild endive, bii|(ToM, hopHop«,*oos let- 
tnees, younj^ nettles, cucumbers, tops of eider, 
dandelion, liver-woit, fumitory, beet roots, kc. 
Wash and e'.op n prosier quaittity, seoonlinjt to 
«Mler, and lioil a short time in thin veal or ohicnen 
fcroth; sifl and keep it in a eool plaoe. Warm it 
jfor use vithoot boiling. 

CvffMMn HtWCBm 

Soak slices of veal, ham, onions, paranips, two 
doves of giarlic, two ilieads of cloves, then wdd 
iNTth, a glaA of white 'wine, and' two dices of le» 
mon; simmer it over a alow fire, slcim it well, «iid 
lift it; add S cloves of rocambole, bhiised. 
Shtfeet Mouce. 

Mix two i^lasses of red wine, one of vinegar, 
three spoonstul of euHis, a bit of sngnr, one slived 
#iifon, a little cinnamon, and a iaurel-leaf; boil 
fteeoi a quarter of an honr. 

MuerU watice. 

Chop five or six large onions, mix^a little vei^ 
juice, orvinemr, pepper, salt, and a little butter; 
aei*ve it up eiuicr warm or cold. ^ 

' Soak al'^oes of venl, Tiam, sliced onions, carrots, 
parsnips, and a white head of celery; add a glass 
of white witie, as much good broth^ a clove of gat>- 
lt«, four shallots, one clove, a lit'le coriander, and 
two slices of peeled lemons. Boil on a slow fire 
till tlie meat is done; skim it and sift in a sieve; 
add a little natsup, ami a smull quantity of fine 
chopped parsley, just before it is used. 
}fnt9ewife*9 tance. 

Take some of the above iauce sifted without 
gravy, add a bit of batter rolled iu flour, and chop- 
ped chervil: use it when warm. 
Par9on7$ 9ance* 

di'tp lemon-peel very fine, with two or three 
plekletl curumbers, a bit of bntter, salt, and coai*se 
pefiper; tflittie flour, with two S{xv)iisful of catsup, 
fend stew it cb tlie fin: without bouuig. 
•^Wi'f 9aute. 

Put slices of veal artd hum in a stew-pan, with 
a'Spv^onffil of oil, two musnnionis, a tsiput of pars- 
ley, a clove of garlic, two l»eads of CKives, hall a' 
leaf of laurel; let it uateb a Uttle on ttie Hre; tlien 
add some gtKMl broth^ a Imie ^vy, uml some 
white wine; simmer u for Sfinietime,>«kkra it well, 
tml sift in a sieve. When reatly, H<ld ^wo ortlii'ee 
green shallots, and a dozen of pistachio-nuts, 
whole. 

Jl(hmral*9 taucc 

Chop an anchovy, ca;>ers, and seven rr eieht 
rreen rocamboles; simmer them un the fire with a 
nttle salt, |)epi)er, grated nutmeg, and butter roll- 
ed ill flour; when i\;ady, add a lemon squeezed. 
Sttttee piqtifinie. 

Pntabit of butter with two sliced onions into a 
ttew-pan, wita a carrot, a parsnip, a little thyme, 
lauitrl, basil, two clov«*s, two shallots, a clove of 
eflrlic, and some pai'sley; turn the whole over the 
nre until u be well colouretl; then shake in some 
flour, and' moisten it with some broth, and a s(toon- 
ftil of vinegHr. Let h boil ov ;r a slow fir«%: skim, 
and strain it through a sieve. Season it with salt 
and pepper, and serve It with any dish required 
to be heightened. 

Sauce Jhr veal 

Take the bones of cold roast or boiletl veal, 
dretlge them well with flour, and put tlu'ni into a 
stew-pan, witli a plot and a lialfoi broth or water. 



a amall onion, ^a little jpialed or llir-ly oni^c^ !»> i 
mon*peel, or the peel df a quavter or a smalh le« 
mon pared as thin as possible, iialf a teft-spoonful 
of salt, and ii blade of pounded re a e c; to thicken 
It, rub a table«spoonfiil of ftoiir into half an ounce 
of butter; 'Slir«it into the broth, and set it on the 
fire, and let it Iwil very gently for about half an 
hour, strain throagh a tMmmis or sieve, and it it 
rea«ly to pat to the veal to warm up, which is to 
be done by placing the atew^pan by the side of the 
'fire. Siiiieeze in half a lemon, and cover the bot* 
tom of the dish with toasted bread sip^iets cut into 
triangles, «nd gamiih the dish with slices of tiam 
or bacon. 

Bechitmel or wkUe eauce. 

Cut in sqiuire pieces, lialf an inch thick, two 
pounds of lean veal,half a pound of lean ham, melt 
tn a 8tew«>pMn two euifcea of butter; when melted, 
let the whole simmer oatil it is ready^ to catch at 
the bottom, (it requires great attention, as if it 
-happen to catch at the bottom of the stew-»nan. It 
-will spoil the lodk of yotn* sauce,) then add to it 
thi-ee table-vpoonsfiil of floor; wlien well mixed, 
add to it three pims of broth or water, poor a lit- 
tle at ^ time, that the thfekening be smooth, stir it 
until It boil, put the soew-pwi on tlie comer of the 
stove to boil gently for two hours, season it with 
four cloves, "one onion, twelve pepper-corns, a 
blade of mace, a few mushrooms, %md a fagot mack 
of parsley, a sprig t>f thyme, and a bay-leaf. Let 
the sauce reduce to a quart, skim the fiit ofl^, and 
strain it through a tanimis cloth. 

Xitchener'e {Dr) tauceyHipeHaHve. 

Claret or port wine, and mushroom catsup, a 
pint of each; half a pint of wabpit or other pickle 
liquor; poun«led anchovies, four ounces; fresh le- 
mon-i>ee], pared very thin, an ounce; peeled and 
sliced eshallots, tlie same; scrafied horse-rfMlish, 
ditto.; alU\>iee and black pepiier, powdered half 
an onnee each; Cayenne, one drachm, or curry 
powder, three di^achms; celei7'»see<l, bruised, a 
di-aehm. All avoirdii|M)fs weight Put these into a 
wide mouth bottle, stoii it dose, shake it up everv 
da^ for a tbrtnight, and strain it, when some think 
it improved by the addition of a quarter pint soy, 
,or thick browning, and you will Imve a •* delietous 
double relish.*' 

•^ diih ef maecarfU, 

Boil four ounces of raaccaroni till it is qtiite ten- 
der, then lay it on a sieve tc drain, and put it into 
a stew-pan with about a gill <if cream, and a piece 
df butter rolled in flour; stew it five minutes and 
l>our it on a plate. Lay l^nnesan cheese toasted 
all over it, and senil it up in a water^plate. 
Stmce httHemte. 

Pat a piece of butter into a stew-pan, with mush- 
rooms, oiiton, |mi*sley, and tliehalf of a laurel lea^ 
all cut fine; turn the whole over the fire sometime, 
and shake in a little fjur;* moisten it with a glass 
ot wtiitewine, and as much gocd broth; add salt, 
fxriiiier, and a little nnioe; beat all fine. Let it boil 
halt an hour: tlien skim away the fat, and serve it 
up. A fine flavour may be given to It whilst boil> 
in«f, by putting in a bunch oif -sweet hei Us, which 
take out before the dish is servul up. 
J^hnfmrei' tmtce. 

Take a slice of boiled ham, as much breast of 
roasted fowl, a pickled eotimber, a liani yolk of 
an egg, one anchovy, a little parsley, ami a head 
of sliallot, chop|<ed venr fine; boil it a raomeut in 
good catsup, and use ii for meat or fish. 
J^/lvemaise eattce. 

Put in a small stew-pan a couple of slices of ham, 
a clove of garlic, two cloves, a laui el-leaf, sliced 
onionv, and routs: let it catch the fire a Ihlle. Then 
adil a small quantity of broth, two sptiOnsl'iil of oat 
sup, and a siioonfui'of the b««t vinegar. Siminer it 
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tor «n hour rn Oie sMe ofa sfove, then sift it in a 
tieTe, find serve it fm* « high flavofii'ed saaee. 
Gravv ciUcet. 

Chop two lej^ of beef in pieces, put them into a 
pot of ifater, stew it over a slow fire a day and a 
night; tlien add onions, herbs and spices as for gra- 
vy; continue stewing it till the meat is off the 
bones, and the gravy quite out; then strain the li- 
quor into a milk-pan, to which quantity it should 
be reduced; when cold, take off the fat, put it into 
a.sanoepaA, and add whatever is required to flavour 
it; simmer it on a slow fire till reduced to about 
twelve saucers two-thirds full, put them in an airy 
place till as dry as leatlier, put them in paper bags, 
and keep m a dry place. 

GeneraPi sauce. 

To make this sauce properly, infuse all the fol- 
lowing ingreilients (or twenty-four hour^ on aahes 
in an earthen pot, if possible, which must be very 
well stopped; viz. split six shallots, a clove of gar- 
lie, two laurel leaves, thyme and basil in propor- 
tion, truffles, tarragon leahres, half an ounce of mus- 
tard seed, bruised, six small pieces of Seville 
orange peel, a <)uarter of an ounce of cloves, as 
much mace, half an ounce of long pepper two 
ounces of salt; squeeze in a whole lemon, and add 
half a ^lass of verjuice, five spoonsful of vinegar, 
and a pint of white wine; let it settib, and sitt it 
very clear. This may be kept, bottled, a long time, 
and it will serve for all sorts of meat and fish — but 
It must be used in moderation. 
SaUor*9 sauce. 

Chop a fowl's liver willi two or three shallots, 
and a couple of truffles or mushrooms; simmer 
these in a spoonful of oil, two or three spoonsful 
of gravy, a glass of white wine, a little salt and 
coarse pepper; simmer it ahout half an hour, and 
skim it very well before using. 
Queen*$ sauce. 

Simmer crumbs of br^ad in good gravy, until it 
IS quite thick, take it ofl' the fire, and add a few 
sweet almonds pounded, two hard yolks of eggs, 
and a breast of fowl roasted, all pounded very fine; 
boil a sufficient quantity of cream to your sauce, 
and sift all together, then add pejiper and salt; and 
warm it without boiling. 

Carach sauce. 

Take three cloves of garlic, each cut in half, 
half an ounce of Cayenne pep|>er, and a spoonful 
or two each of Indian soy and walnut pickle; mix 
it in a pint of vinegar, with as much cochineal as 
will colour it. • 

Tomata catsup. 

Boil tomatas, full ripe, in their juice, to nearly 
the consistence of a pulp, pass them through a hair 
sieve, and add salt to the taste. Aromatize it auf- 
ficierttly with dove, pepper and nutmegs. 
Catsup for seO'Storer. 

Take a gallon ot strong stale beer, a pound of 
anchovies washed from the ptckle, the same of shal- 
lots peeled; half an ounce of mace, half an ounce 
of doves, a quarter of an ounce of whole pepper, 
tliree or four large races of gineer, and two qiiarts 
of lai^ mushrooih flaps, rubbed to pieces. Cover 
these close, and lei <t simmer till hair wasted. Then 
strain it through a flannel bag; let it stand till quite 
cold, and tlten bottle it. This may be carried to 
any pait of the world; and a spoonful of it to a lb. 
of fresh butter melted, will make a fine fish sauce, 
or will supply the place of gravy sauce. The 
stronger and staler the beer the better will be the 
catsup. 

Another. — Chop twenty-four anchovies, halving 
first bont^d them: rut to them ten shalloU cut small 
and a hanilful of scraped liorse-radish, a quarter 
of an oiince of n^ce, a quart of white wine, a pint 
<4* wmer, and Uie same quantity of red wine; a le- 



I mon cut into slieet, half a pint of anehavy liqm, 
j twelve doves, and the same number of pepper- 
I corns. Boil ihem together till it cornea to a quart, 
then strain it off, cover it close, 'and keep it in a 
I cold dry place. Two spoonsful of it will be suffi- 
cient for a pound ot butter. It is a good sauce for 
boiled fowls, or, in the room of ^ravy, lowering it 
with hot water, and thickening tt with a piece of 
butter rolled in flour. 

Fish sauce. 
Take walnuts at the season for \)ickllng, aliee 
them into an an earthen pan, between every layer 
throw a small handful of salt, stir it with a wooden 
stirrer every day for a fortnight; strain the liquor 
through a coarse doth, and let it stand to settle; 
pour off the dear, and boil it with a pound of an- 
chovies to each pint; skim it, and let it stand to 
cool; give it another boil, add one pint of i€d port, 
and one of best white wine vinegar to ftach pint of 
liquor; also mace, cloves, and nutmegs, ot eadi, 
half a quarter of an ounce, some flour of mustard, 
sliced horse-radi A, and shallot, or a clove of garlic 
in each bottle. 

Keep it well corked with a bladder tied over. 
The spice may be bruised or not, as desired, aofl 
add a little whole black, or Jamaica pepper, as 
thought best. 

.^no/Aer.—- Take one pound of anchovies, a quart 
of claret, three quarters of a pint of white wine vi- 
negar, half an ounce of cloves and mace, two races 
of ginger sliced, a little black pepper, the ped of 
a lemon, a piece of horse-radish; a large ouion, a 
bunch of thyme and savoiy; set all these over a slow 
fire to simmer a« hour, then strain it through a 
rieve; when cold, put it in a battle with the spie<>, 
but not the herbs. To a large coflTee-cupfui cold, 
put a pound of butter; stir it over the fire till .it it 
as thick as cream; shake the bottle when used, am! 
put no water to the butter. 

Cream sauce for a hare. 
Run the cream over the bare or venison just be- 
fore frothing it, and catch it in a dish; boU it up 
with the yolks of two eggs, some onion, and a piece 
of butter rolled in flour and salt Half a pint of 
cream is the proportion for two eggs. 
Ragout of asparagus. 
Scrape one hundred of grass ckan; put tfaem;into 
cold water; cut them as far as is good and green, 
chop small two heads of endive, a young lettiMe, 
and an onion. Put a quarter of a pound of butter 
into the stew pan, and when it is melted, put in the 
grass with the other articles. Shake them wdl, 
and when they have stewed ten minutes, season 
them with a little pepper and salt; strew in a lit- 
tle flour, shake them about, and then pour in half 
a pint of gravy. Stew the whole till the sauce is 
very good and thick, and then pour all into the 
dish. Garnish with a few of the small tops of the 
grass. 

I 7 he same of mus?irooms.— Broil on a ^diroo some 
large peelea mushrooms, and clean oflTlhe inside; 
when the outside is brown, put them into a 8te#- 
pan with a sufficient quantity of water to oover 
them; when they have stewed ten minutes, put to 
them a spoonful of white wine, the bame of brown- 
ing, and a little vinegar. Thicken it with buttei 
and flour, give a gentle boil, and serve it up with 
sippets round the dish. 

Of artichoke bottoms. — Soak them in warm wa- 
ter for two or three hours, changing the water; 
then put them into Uie stew-pan with some good 

S<avy, mushrooca catsup, or powder. Add a little 
ayenne pepper and salt when they boil; thicken 
tiiem with a little flour, put them into tlie disi« 
with sauce over them, and serve them hot. 

Of calves^ sweet^breads. — Scald two or thrt-e 
sweet-breads out each Into three or four pieces. 
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«td pot fb^ni' into » Meirt^pMi vi«> .throoms, 
tetter, and a fkgot of f weet herbs; soak these 16- 
fgeHher a mmnent, then add broth and gpi^vv; sim- 
aer on a ilow tire, skitit the-sauoe well, ami redaee 
it; season with pepper, salt, and lemon jnice when 
PMdj. 

Qfro^lr.— Cut carrots ahd parsnipi to the length 
fyf a finger, and of much die same thickness; boil 
them till htAf done in water, pnt them into a stew> 
pan with small bits of ham, chopped parsley, and 
shallots, pepper and salt, a glass of wine and broth; 
let them stew rfowly until the broth is reduced 
pretty- thick, and add tlie squeeze of a Itmon when 
ready to serve. For maigre, instead of ham, use 
f&ushrooma, and make a mixture heat up with joiks 
af egga and maigre broth. Celery is done much 
the sane, only it is cut smaller. If these roots are 
to be served in a boat for sauce, boil them tender 
mthe broth pot, or in water, cut therti ii.to tlie de- 
sired length, and serve with a good gravy or white 
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To make a rich plum cake. 

Tak« one pound of fresh butter, one pound of 
sugar, one prHind and a half of fli ur, two pounds of 
nrranta, a glass of brandy, one pound of sweet- 
meats, two ounoes of sweet almonds, ten eggs, a 
qoarter of an ounce of allspice, and a quarter of an 
oomee of cinnamon. 

Melt the butter to a'eream and put in the sugar. 
Stir it till quite \\gf\t, adding the allspice, and 
pounded cinnamon; in a qtuirter of an nour take 
(he yolks of the eggs, ana work them in, two or 
rhree at a time; and the whites of the same must 
by tliis tim? be beaten into a strong snow quite 
, ready to work in; as the paste must not stand to 
flhiU the bntter, or it will be heavy, work in the 
whites gradually: then add the oranee»peel, lemon, 
tnd eitron, cut in fine stripes, and the currants, 
whieh must be mixed in well, with the sweet al- 
monds. Tlien add the sifted flour and glass of 
brandy. Bake this cake in a tin hoop in a hot 
ofeu for titree hours, and put twelve sheets of pa- 
per under it to keep it from ' urning. 

•4 ffo^d pkdn cahf.-^The following is a receipt 
for making a goo<l plain cake, to be eiven to ehil- 
iren, at breakfast, instead of buttered bread. 

Take as much dougli as will make a quartern 
loaf, feither made at home, or procured at the ba^* 
ker^{ work into this a quarter of # pound of but- 
ter, a quarter of a pouild of moist sugar, and a 
handful of caraway seeds. >Vhen well wotked to- 
gether, pull into pieeea the sixe of a golden pip- 
pia^and work it toother again. This must be 
lone three timies, or it wiU be in lamps, and heavy 
when baked* 

Jceing'Jkr eakeg. 

Put mie pound of fine sifted, treble refined sugar 
into a basin, and the whites of three new-laid eggs; 
beat the sugar and eggs up well with a silver apoon, 
nntil it becomes veiy wkiite and thiek: dast the 
sake wer with flonr, and then brush it off, by way 
d taking tiie 'gi«ase from the outside, which pre- 
fenta the iceing from rimnin|; put it on smooth 
' with a palette knife, and garnish according to fan- 

21- any ornaments should be not on immediately, 
? if the iceing get dry, it will not stick on. 

^ ric/i 9eed cake* ■ 
Take s nouml and a quarter of fioiir vrtM dried^ 
a pound or butter, a pound of loaf sugar, bent and 
silted, eight eggs and two ounces of caraway seeds,. 
mt grated ntmneg, and its weight in cinnamon. 
Bi9ai the butter into a cream, put in tlie sugar, beat 
the whites of tlie eggs and the yolks sa^tai-ately. 



then mix them with tfie butter and Aigat. Beat in 
the flour, spices, and seed, a little before sending 
it away. Bake it two hours in a quick oven. 

^ JfUUn pound cake. 
^ Beat one pouna of butter in an eaHhen pan un- 
til it is like a fine thick cream, then beat in nine 
whole eggs till quite light. Put in a glass of bran*- 
dy, a little lemon-peel, shred fine, then work in a 
ponnd and a quarter of flour; put it into the hocp 
or pan and bake it for an hour. A pound plum 
cake is made the same with putting one pound and 
a half of clean washed eun'ants, and half a pound 
of candied lemon-pecl. 

haiajia cakes. 
Beat half a pound each of sWeet and bitter al- 
monds in fine orange, rose, or ratafia water, mix 
half a pound of fine pounded'and sifted sugar with 
the same, add the whites of four eggs well beaten 
to it, set it over a moderate fire in a preserving- 
pan. Stir it one way until it is pretty hot, and 
when a little cool form it into small rolls, and. cut 
it Into thin cakes. Shake some flour lightly on 
them, give each a light tap, and put them on su- 
gar papers, sift a little sugar on them, and pot 
them into a thorough slack oven. 

Put half a pint of warm milk to three quarters 
of a pound ot fine flour; mix in it two or three 
spoonsful of light yeast. Cover it up, ani set it 
before the fire an hour, in order to make it rise. 
Work into it four ounces ea^ of sugar and but- 
ter, make it into cakes, or wiggs, with as little floor 
as possible, and a few earaway seeds, and bake 
them quick. 

JSath cakeo. 

Mix well together, half a pound of butter, one 
pound of flour, five eggs, and a cupful of yeast 
Set the whole before the fire to rise, which eflect^ 
ed, add a quarter of a pound of fine i>owdered su- 
gar, an ounce of cartways well mixed in, and roll 
the paste out into little cakes. Bake tnem on tins. 
Shrerosbttry cokeo. 

Mix half a pound of butter well beat like cream 
and the same weight of flour, one ecrg, six ouneei 
of beaten and sifted loaf sugar, and naif an ounce 
of caraway seeds. Form these into a paste, roll 
them thin, and lay them in sheets of tin; then bake 
them in a slow oven. 

Portugal cakeo. 

Mix into a pound of fine flour, a pound of loat 
sogpir, beat and sifted, and rub it into a pound of 
butter, till it is thick, like eratbd white bread; 
then put to it two spoonsful of rose-water, two of 
sack, and ten eggs; work them well with a whisk, 
and put in eight ounces of currants. Butler the tin 
pans, fill them half full, and bake them. If mad'? 
without currants they will keep a year. 
Ginger cakeo vnthotU Imtter. 

Take one pouiid of sugar, a quarter of a poum^ 



of ginger, a pint of water, two pounds of flour, and 
eight caps ot orango-p.^i. Poutid and sift the ^n- 
ger, and add a pint of water; bedl it fire minutes, 



then let it stand, till cold. Pound the preserved 
orange peel, and pass it through a hair-sieve; pui 
tlte flour on a pasteboard, make a wall, and put in 
the orange peel and ginger with t&e boiled watery 
Kix thi« up to a paste and roll H out{^ri«k the 
cakes before baking the*!!. 

isavoy cake$. 
To one pound of fine sifted sugar, put the yolk« 
of ten eggs, (have the Whites in a separate pan,) 
and set il, if m summer, in cold water: if there is 
any ice set the pan on it, as it will cause the eggs 
to be beat finer. Then beat the yolks and sugar 
well w'"H a wooden spoon fbr2C minutes, and pni 



in the rind of a lemon grated; beat up the whites 
whiak, untU they become lyuuc atiff nnd 
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white u mow. Stir them into tite iMMter br de- 
crees, tlien add | of • pound of well dried flour; 
snally, put it in a mould in a slack oven to l>«ke. 

Saffron cdke9, 
. Ufeke a quartern of fine flour, 1^ Ibt. of butter, 3 
oz. of caraway seeds, 6 eggs, well beaten, \ of to 
oz. of well beaten cloves and inaee, a little pound- 
ed cinnamon, 1 lb. of su^r, a little rose-water and 
suffron, a pint and a half of yeast, and a quart of 
milk. Mix them thus: first boil the milk and but- 
ter, then skim off the butter, apd mix it with the 
ftoiir and a little of the milk. Stir the yeast into 
the rest and strain it; mix it with the flour, put iu 
the eggs and spier rose-water, tincture of saffron, 
sugar, and eggs. Beat it all well up, and bake it 
in a hoop or pan well buttered. Send it to a quick 
oven, and an hour and a half will do it. 
(^ueen caket. 

Take a pound of sugar, beat and siti it, a pound 
of well dried flour, a pound of butter, eisht eggs, 
and half a pound of currants washed and picked; 
grate a nutmeg and an equal quantity of mace and 
cinnkinon, work the butler to a cream, put in the 
sugar, beat the whites of the eggs 90 minutes, and 
mix them with the butter and sugar. Then beat 
the yolks for half an hour and put them to the but- 
ter. Beat the whole together, and when it is i^ady 
KbiMhe oven, put in the flour, spices, and currants; 
sift a little sugar over them, and bake them in tins. 
Mice caket. 

Beat the yolks of 15 eggs tor nearly half an hour, 
with a whi«k, mix well with them ten ounces of 
(Ine sifled loaf sugar, put in half u pound of ground 
rie^, a little orange water or brandy, and the rinds 
of two lemons grated, then add the whites of seven 
eggs well beaten, and stir the who!e together for a 
quarter of an hour. Put them into a rmop and set 
them in a quick oven for half an hour, when they 
will be properly done. 

Lemon' caket. 

Take one pound of sugar, three quarters of a 
pound of flour, 14 eggs, two table-spoonsful of rose- 
water, the raspings and juice of four lemons; when 
the yolks are well beat up and separated, add the 
powder sttgar, the lemon raspings, the juice, and 
the rose-water; beat them well together in a pan 
with a round bottom, till it becomes quite light, 
for half an hour. Put the paste to the whites pre- 
viou<)ly well whisked about, and mix it very lieliL 
When well mixed sift in the flour and knead it in 
with tlie paste, as light as possible; form the bis- 
cuits and bake them in small oval tins, with six 
sheets of paper under them, in a moderate heat 
Butter the tins well or it will prove diflicult to take 
out the {biscuits, which will be exceedingly nice if 
well made. Ice them previous to baking, but very 
lightly and even. 

Banhury cakes. 

Take a pound of dough made for white bread, 
roll it out, and put bits of butter upon the same as 
for puff paste, till a pound c^ the same has been 
worked in; roll it out very tliin, then ctit it into 
bit^ of an oval size, according as the cakes are 
wanted. Mix some good moist sugar with a little 
brandy, sufiicient to wei it, then mix sonpe clean 
washed currants with tlie former, put a little uiwn 
each bit of paste, close them up, and put ihe side 
that is closed next die tin t*.ey are to be baked up- 
on. Lay tbem separate, and bake them mo<lerate- 
hr, and afterwards, when ukeo out, sift sugar over 
them- Some candied peel may be added, or a few 
drops of tlie essence of lemon. 
Almond caket. 

Take six ounces of sweet almonds, half a pound 
0f ])owdered sugai, seven eggs, six ounces c flour, 
ftnd the rkspings of four lemoiiso Pound the al* 
Bsaods voiy fine, with whole eggs, add the flugai 



and lemon nspinga, and mix them well togedi^ m 
the "mortar. Take it out, put it in a basin and flth 
i it with the yolks of egga, till it is as white as m 
sponge paste; beat up the whites of the sggs to • 
strong snow, mix them very light with the ^laate, 
then take the flour and mix it as light as poaaiblef 
on this the goodness of the paste prineipally de- 
pends, as it is impossible to make a got d cake witli 
• heavy paste; butter the mould, and bake in a 
slack oven for an hour, with ten sheets of paper 
under It and one on the top. 

Plain gtn^et^bread. 

Mix three pounds of ikmr with four ounces of 
moist sugar, half an o<iuce of powdered ginger, and 
one pound and a quarter of warm treacle; melt half 
a pound of fresh butter in it, put it t>> the flour and 
make it a paste; then form it into nuts<^ edkes, or 
bake it in one cake. 

^Inother methotl — Mix six pounds of flour with 
two ounces of caraway seeds; two ounces of ground 
ginger, tso ounces of candied orange peel, tKtf 
same of candied lemon peel cut in pieces, a little 
salt, and six ounces uf moist sugar; melt one pound 
of fresh butter in about half a pint of milk, pour it 
by dt*grees into four pounds ot treacle, stir it well 
together, and add it, a little at & time, to the flour; 
mix it thoroughly; make it into a paste; roll it out 
rather thin, and cut into cakes with the top of a 
dredger or winn glass; put them on floured tins, 
and bake them in rather a brisk oveu. 
Cream caket. 

Beat the whites of nine eggs to k stiff froth, stir 
it gently with a spoon lest the froth should fall, and 
to every white ot an egg grate the rinds of two le* 
mons; shake in gently a spoonful of double refined 
sugar sifted fine, lay a wet sheet of paper On a tin, 
anfl with a spoon drop the froth in little lumps oa 
it near each other. Sift a good quantity of sugar 
over them, set them in the oven aifter the bread is 
out, and close up the mouth of it, which will oeea* 
sion the froth to rise. As soon as they are colooi^ 
ed they will be sufiiciently baked; lay them by tws 
bottoms together on a sieve, and dry them in a eool 
oven. 

Crumpett. 

Set 2 lbs. of flour witli a little salt before the fire 
till qi 'te warm; thei> mix it with warm milk and 
water till it is as stiff as it can be stirred; let the 
milk be as warm as it can be borne with the fin* 
ger, put a cupful of this with d eggs well beaten, 
and mixed with 3 spoonsful of very thick reasti 
then put this to the batter and beat them all well 
together in a torge pan or bowl, add as much milk 
and water as will make it into a tliick batter; cover 
it close and put it before the fire to rise; put a bit 
of butter in a piece of thin muslin, tie it up, and 
rub it lightly over the iron hearth or frying pan; 
then pour on a suflncient ouantity of batter at a 
time to make one cmmpet;'iet it do slowly, and i| 
will be very light Bake them all the same way 
They should not be brown, but of a fine yeIloll^ 
Mnffint. 

Mix a quartern of fine flour, lA pints of warn 
milk an J water, with ^ of a pint of g^d yeast, and 
a little salt; stir them together for a quarter of •■ 
hour, then strain the liquor into a quarter of a peek 
of fine flour; mix the dough well and set it te riae 
for an hour, then roll it up and pull it into senil * 
pieces, make them up in ti«e hand like balls and 
lay a flannel over them while rolling, tokeeptlien 
warm. The dough should be doselr covered np 
the whole time; when the whole is rolle<l into baU% 
the first that are made will be rea«l^ for hakiM 
When they are spread out in the right foran mr 
muflins, la,\ tliem on tins and bake titem, and astha 
bottoms begia to change colour turn them on die 
otlwr aide 
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Rvb four oiinoes of butter into two pounds of 
lo ir, • little salt, four ou:H^t of augsr, a dessert 
^eonful of.earawHTS, and ii tea-spoonful of ginger; 
mH aome warm milk or erearo to four table spoons- 
ml of jpasjti mix all tO)$ether into a paste, but not 
too atiffi eover it over and set it before the fire an 
iMHir to rise, then make it into buns, put them on a 
tioi set them befose the fire for a quarter of an 
hour, ooirer over with flannel, then brush them 
with very warm milk and bake them of a nioe 
hrown io a moderate oven. 

Cro9s btmt. 

Pot £} lbs. of fine floor into a wooden bowl, and 
iet it before the fire to warm; then add ^ a lb. of 
aAed aogar, some coriander seed, cinnamon and 
maee powdered fine; melt ^ lb. of butter in half a 
pint of milk; when it is as warm as it can bear the 
Inger, mix with it three table spoonsful of very 
Uiiek jeast, and a litUe salt; pot it to the flour, 
wisL it to a twst(x, and make the buns as directed in 
the last reeeipL Put a cross on the top, not very 
deep* 

Rutkt, 

Beat op seven eggs, mix them with half a pint 
of warm new milk, in which a quarter of a pound 
of butter has been melted, add a quarter of a pint 
of yeast, and three ounces of sugar; put them gra- 
daally into a^much flour as will make a light paste 
nearly as thin as batter; let it rise before the fire 
naif an hour, add more flour to make it a little 
•tiffer, work it well and divide it into small loaves, 
or cakes, about five or six inches wide, and flatten 
them. When baked and cold put them in the oven 
to brown a little. These cakes when first baked 
ate very good buttered for tep, if they are made 
with cai'away seeds they eat ym nice cold. 
Otange cmtarat. 

Boll veiy tender the rind of half a Seville 
orange, and beat it in a mortar until it is very fine; 
put to it a spoonful of the best brandy, the juice ot 
a Seville orange, four ounces of loaf sugar, and the 
yolk of four eges. Beat them all together for ten 
minutes, and then pour in by degrees a pint of 
boiling cream; beat them until cold, then put theru 
ia euSard cops, in a dish of hot water; let them 
itand till they are set^ then take them out and stick 
Bteserveil orange peel on the top; tliis forms a fine 
fiavoored dish, and may be served up hot or cold. 
Baked autardt. 

Boil a pint of cream with some mace and cinna- 

flMn, and when it is cold, take four yolks of eggf , 

a littlo roae water, sack, nutmeg, and sugar, to 

taste; mix them well and bake them. 

JHce cuttarda. 

Put a blade of mace, and a quartered nutmee in- 
to a tpuaet of eream; boil and strain it, and add to 
h some boiled rice and a little brandy. Sweeten 
it to taste, stir it till it thickens, and serve it up in 
sops or in a dish; it may be used either hot or 

Mmond cuttarda, 
Bkinch a quarter of a pound of almonds, beat 
them verjT fine, and then put them into a pint of 
«eam, with two spoonsful of rpse water; sweeten 
it, and put in the yolks of four eggs; stir them well 
together till it becomes thick, and then pour it into 

JUfoon cuatarda. 
Take half a pound of double refined sugar, the 
loiee of two lemons, the rind of one pared ver}* 
Ikin, the inner rind of one boiled tender and rul>- 
hcd through % sieve, and a pint of white wine; boil 
Ifaem f«ir some time, then take out the peel and a 
lilt Ic of the liquor; strain tliem into the dish, stir 
iktem well tofetber and set them to cool. 



' To make abuond taria* . 
Blanch and beat fine some almonds, with a little 
white wine and some sugar (a pound of sugar to a 
pound of almonds], grated b iLi w l » nutmeg, cream, 
and the juice of spinach, to colour the aJmoiids. 
Bake it in a gentle oven, and when done, thickei 
with candied orange peel or citron. 
Green almond tarta. 
Poll the almonds from the tree before they shell, 
scrape off the down, and put them into a pan with 
cold spring watqr; then put them into a skillet 
with more spring w^ter; set it on a slow fire, and 
let it remain till it simmers. Change the imtet 
twice, and let them remain in the last till tenJer, 
then take them out and dry them well in a doth. 
IVlake a syrup with double refined su^r, put them' - 
into it and let them simmer; do the same the next 
day, put them into a stone jar, and cover them veir 
close, for if the least air comes to them they will 
turn black; the yellower they are before they are 
taken out of the water, the greener they will be 
after they are done. Put them into the erust, co- 
ver them with syrup, lay on the lid, and bake them 
in a mpderate oven. 

Orange ot.lemm pie. 

Hub six oranges or lemons with salt, and pot 
them into water, with a handful of salt, for two 
days. Put everf day fresh water without salt, for 
a tortnight Boil them tender, cut them into half 
quartets, corner ways, quite thin; boil six^iippina 
pared, cored, and quartered, iti a. pint of wati^rtill 
they break, then put the liquor to the oranges or 
lemons, with half the pulp of the pippifis well bro- 
ken, and a poun^l of sugar; boil them a quarter of 
an hour, then put them into a pot and squeeze in 
two spoonsful of the juice of either 0|«nge or le- 
mon, according to tlie kind of tart; pui puff paste, 
very thin, into shallow patty-pans. Take a brush, 
and rub them over witli melted butter, sti\ doubit 
refined sugar over tnera,.whioh will form a pretty 
iceing, and bake tlicm. 

Orange tarta. 

Grate a little of the outside of a Seville orange, 
squeeze the juice into a dish, put the peel into wa- 
ter, and change it often for four days, then put it 
into a saucepan of boiling water on the fire; change 
the water twice to tuke out the bitterness, and 
when tender, wipe and beat them^fine in a mortar; 
boil their weight in double refineil sugar into a sy- 
rup, and skim it, then put in the pulp and boil all 
together till clear; when cold put it into the tarts, 
and squeeze in the juice, and bake them in a qa'ck 
oven. Conserve ot orange makes good tarts. 
Orange Jbitffa, 

Pai'e off the rinds from Seville oranges, then rob 
them with salt, let them lid twenty-four hours ia 
water, boil them in four changes of water, make the 
first salt, drain and beat them to a pulp; bruise in 
the pieces of all that are pared, make it vetpr 
sweet with loaf su^ar, and boil it till thick; let it 
stand dll cold, ana then put it into the paste. 
EngUah macaroona. 

One pound of sweet almonds, 1 pound and a 
quarter of sugar, 6 whites of eggs, and the raspingi 
ot 2 lemons. Pound the almonds vei'V fine with 6 
whites of eggs, feel the almonds, and if they are 
free from lumps, they will. do; then add the pow. 
dered sugar, and mix It well with the lemon rasp- 
ings. Dress them in wafer paper of the requii-ed 
shape; bake them in a moderate heat, then let 
them stand till cold, cut the wafer paper round 
them, but leave it on the bottoms. 
Fancy biactUta, 

Take 1 pound of almonds, 1 pound of sugar, and 
some orange flower water. Pound the aumondt 
very fine, and sprinkle thrm with orange flower 
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r; vhen they are perfectly smooth to the touch, 
put tbeiQ ID a aniiiU inm, witli flour sifted through a 
•ilk sieve; put tliQ^j^n on a slow fire, and dry the 
paste till it does' not stick to the fingers; move it 
well from the bottom, to prevent its burning; then 
Uke It ofT, and roll it into small round filri^ts|. la 
siake knots, rings, kc, and cut it intb various 
shapes^ make an iceing of different colours, dip 
one side of them in it, and set them on wire grat- 
iags to drain. Thcj may be varied by strewing 
Ofver them ooloure<I pistachios, or coloured almonds, 
afioordi«^to fimcy, 

'Sponffe bUcuUt, 
Beat tlie yolks of 12 eggs for half an hout>( tfi^ 
> put is t^ pounflsof beaten sifled sugar, and whiBk 
It till it nses in bubbles; beat the whites to a sti'Ortg 
froth, and whisk them well with the sugat* atid 
volks^ work in 14 oz. of flour, with the rind^ of .2 
lemons grated. Balte them in tin moulds buttet^d, 
in a quick oven, for an hour; betbre they'ttr^e bkked, 
silt a liitle fine sugar over them. 
ftne chiee»ecahe9. 
Put a pint of warm cream into a iiBiuee)[>ati o^ef* 
the fire, and when it is warm,, add to it 5 qUdrtd df 
new milk. Then put in some rennet, stir it. And 
when it is turned, put the curd into a fined clc.h 
or bag. Let the whey drain from it, but d6' litit 
si|aeeze it too much. Put it into a mortar, and 
pound it as fine as butter. Add half a po*ind of 
sweet almonds blanched, half a pound of maca- 
roons, or Naples biscuit. Then add 9 well beaten 
yolks of eggs, a grated nutmeg, a little rose or 
orange water, and half 'a pound of fine sugar. Mix 
aU well togfslher. 

Almond cheetecaket, 
, Put 4 ounces of blanched sweet almonds into 
eold water, and beat them in a marble mortar or 
wooden bowl, with some rose water. Put to it 4 
ounces of su^r, and the yolks of 4 eggs beat fine. 
Work it till it becomes white and frothv, and then 
make a rich puff paste as follows: 1 ake half a 
pound of ftour, ami a quarter of a pGund of butter; 
rub a little of the butter into the flour, mix it stiff 
With a litde cold water, and then roll out Uie paste. 
Sirew on a little flo>ir,and lay over it, in thin bits, 
one-third of the butter; throw ^ little more flouk- 
ofer the bottom,, and do the like three different 
times. Put the paste into the tins, gr&te sugar over 
them, and bake them gently. 

Jfread chet»ecake9. 
Slice ai peony loaf as thin as posulile; pour on 
It a pint of boiling cream, and let it stand two 
hours. Beat togeipler eiglit eggs, half a pound of 
Gutter, and a grated ndtmeg: mix them into tlie 
cream and bread with half a pound of currants, 
well washed aOd dried, and a spoonful of while 
vine or hniady. Bake them in patty pans, ou a 
raised cnisL 

Rice cheetecakei. 
Boil 4 oUBCce of ricie tilf it U tender, and then 
nut it into a sieve to drain; mix with it 4 eggs well 
Maten up, half a pound of butter,- half a pint of 
cream, 6 oz. sugar, a nutmeg grated, a glass of 
Wandy or raufia wat^. Beat them all weQ to- 
ffetkcr, then put them into raised crusts, and bake 
ihem in a modemte oven. 

Apple edhet, 
FricS half a quartern of dough, roll It out thin: 
spread eoually over it 5 ounces each of oofiee and 
sugar, a little nutmeg or allspice, and i ounces of 
butter; then fold and roU it again two or Qwe^i 
times^ to mix well the ingredients. Afterwards 
mil it out thin, and spread over it 4 rather large 
applea, pareit^ cored, and chopped small; fold it 

as- and ruU uritil mixed. Let it stand to rise after, 
alf a pound of butter may be added. 



Put Into t q^art of water an ounce of isia^ 
and let it boil till it is reduced' to a pint; tbu» put 
hi the whites of 4 c^s^ with t onooosful of ntnf 
#ttter, afid sweeten it in taHe; Hin it thnnigh • 
jeHy-bag, and then pM to kt 3 ounces of sweet; awl 
I ounce of bitter ailtadnds. SttaM titem m the iellf , 
and then raa tfiem Hhfdngh a hair sieve, Pot it 
into a china bowl<, and thi» (lext d^ ium i* oab 
Garnish with floWers or groeti leaves, and stieh^aH 
over tfte top blanched simbndc out hsigthwaySk 
Clear blanemaii^ 

Skim off the fat^ and strain a quart of strong 
tatf >s fbcft jetlr, add to the samfe the #hit^ df 4 
dgri wiell iTetrten; set H over the fire and stir It tiM 
it bolts: Then po«r H into a jelly hag^ and nui at 
through Sleveral tfmes tfilll it is oleap. Beat a* 
dttnce ekeh of sweet and bitter almends to a paste 
with a sboouful of ros^ ^vHtr stniiiied«throcigh<a 
cloth; Tiie^ ihix H with the jeilv, and wtd to h*8 

3[>oonsf\i] of Very gt»ed cream. Set it again otw 
le fire, ahd stir it ViH it? altanost boils. Four it 'nOo 
a bowl; then stir it often till almost cold* «iid th^ 
nil the moulQs. 



CONffcCTlOXAIlY 

Tb prepare iu^w for eandtfin^^ 
ThfefiT*8t process W clanft/ing, which is dcae 
thiu. Break the white of an egg into a preserviag 
^ part; put to it 4 quarts of waller, and beat it witba 

[' whisk to a froth. Then' put it) 19 (iounds of si^ar, 
mix all together, and set it over the fire. Wb^tt 
boils pot in a little cold water; and proceed as often 
as necessary', till tl.o scum rises thick on the top. 
Then remove it from tin; fire, and when it .s set- 
tled, uke off the scum, arid pass it through a strain- 
ing bag. If the Sdgar should not appear very fine, 
boil it again before straining' H. 
7h camht attgar. 
Aflei* having complied the abofe first process, 

fmt what quHfititV is wante<l overthe fhre, and beil 
t till it is smooth enough. This is known by di]>- 
p- .)g the skimmer into the sugar, and touching if 
between the forefinger and tlramb; and immediatelj 
on opening them a small thread 'wiU be observed 
drawn between, which will ervstallize and break, 
and remain in a drop on the thumbs whidi witt be 
a sian of its gaining Some degree of smoothness. 
Boil it again, and it will draw iiAo a larger atnn^ 
it is now called bloom ougett^ and must be boilas 
longer than in the former tA^ss. To txj hs fbr- 
waniiiess, dii^ again the elkitnmeir, shaking off the 
sugar into tne pan; thai blow with the mouth 
strongly throudi the holes, and if certain bladtters 
1^ through, it nas ac^^ired tlie seioiond deg;rae^ to 
rr6ve if the liquid has arrived at the state called 
featherdd jntp-ar, re-dTip the skimmer, and ahi^eit 
over the pan,''thM give it a mkddeaiiifrt behind^ and 
the sugv will By on like feathers. 

It now airives to the state eaRe<l crackied nigrar, 
to obtain which the mast Must ht boiled Ibager 
than in the )^^ceding degree; then dip a ■tiefeia 
it, and (lUt it uirectly into a pan of cold water, drarv 
on the lAigft'r which hangs to th6 stiick in thevatcr, 
and if it turns hard and smqia, it has asiqaired Ike 
proper degree of ctystallizHtion; if otherwise^ faoU 
It again until it acquires tbrit t>^ittlenesa. 

The last stage of refining tliis ;tfticle i« 
carmel sugat, to obtain whieh it must be I 
longer than in any of the precediffg mdlhodfl; pMire 
it by dipping a stick first into the sufar, and tlwa 
Into cold water, Khd thetneMetit it tnueliesthe lat- 
ter; it will, if miitured, snap like glasa. Be toai^ 
ful tlut the fat Ik aol too flense^ aa by flamiaf «p 
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Ihe tidos of the pm, k will born, diieolonr, and 
•pott the sugiir. 

■ French method. — Put into a pan aynip enough of 
clarified sugar to fill the mould; boil it until it 
aomes .to tlie state called tmall featfters skim it 
#ellt talce the pan from the fire, and puur it into 
1 small quantitjr of spirit of wine sufficient to make 
it sparkle; let it rest till the skin, which is the 
aandy, rises on the surface; take it off with a skimr 
mer, and pour it directly into the mould; which 
keep in the stove at 90* beat for 8 days: then strain 
Ihe candy by a hdle, slanting the mould on a bason 
or pan to receive the drainings; let it drain till it is 
perfectly diy, then loosen the paper by moistening 
It with warm water; warm it all round near the 
fire, and turn the candy by striking it bard on the 
table. Put it on a sieve in the stove to finish dry- 
ing it; but do not touch it while there, and keep 
op an equal heat, otherwise there will be only a 
mash instead of ^. candy. Spirit of wine will, take 
off grease, and not affect the candy, as it soon eva- 
poratea.. 

To make barley tuffor. 

Take a quantity of clarified sugar in that state, 
thst on dipping the finger into the pan the sugar 
which adheres to it will break with a slight noise; 
this is called crack. W'hen the sugar is near this, 
put in two or tht*ee drops of lemon juice, or a lit- 
tle vinegar to prevent its graining. When It has 
•ome to the crack take it off instantly, and dip the 
pen into cold water to prever.t its burning; let it 
ttand a little, and then pour it on u marble which 
must be nrevioubly rubbed with oiL Cut the sugar 
into small pieces, when it will be leady for use. 
One drop of citron will Aavour a considera^ble 
quantity. 

Bon-^oru, 

Provide legdeo moulds, which must be of vari- 
rfoua shapes, and be oiled with oil of sweet al- 
monds. Take a quantity of bi-own sugar Sjrrup in 
the pronortion to their size, in that slate called a 
tow, which may be known by dipping^ the skim- 
mer into theaugar, shaking it, and blowing diroiieh 
the bdes, when parts of light may be seen; add a 
drop of any esteemed essence. If the bon-lmu 
are preferred white, when the pugar has cooled a 
little, stir it round the pan till it grains, and shines 
«D the sarfaoej then ppur it into a funnel and fill 
the little moulds, when it will take a prcmer form 
and harden: S3 spr* as it is cold take it from the 
moulds; diy it two or three days, and put it upon 
paper. If the bon'btma are required to be colour^ 
etl, add the colour juU as the sug^ is ready to be 
takeo off the fire. 

To candy ginger. 

Put 1 oz. of rate ginger grated fine,l Ih. of loaf 
sugar beat fine, into a preserving pai^with as mucfi 
water as will dis^lve the sugar. Stir them well 
to^etlier over a slow fire till t^e si^gai* begins to 
boiL Then stir in unother pound of su^ar, beat 
fine, and keep stirring it till it g;rows thick. Then 
take it off the fire, and drop it in cakes upon earth- 
.en dishes. Set them in a warm place to dry, when 
they will become hard and brittle, and look white. 
To candy horehonnd. 

Boil it in water till the iuice is extracted; then 
boil a sufficient quantity of sugar to a great height, 
and add the Juice to it. Stir it with a spoon against 
the sides of the sugar pan, till it begins to^row 
thick, then pour it out into a paper case that is 
duated with fine s%ar, ami out it into souares: diy 
the horehound, and put it Into the sugar &nely pow- 
dered and sifted* 

To make white tiigar candy, 

Siigur cry5»tallized by the saturated syrup being 
left in a very warm place, from 9U to 100 tlegrees 
Falirenheity ami the shooting promoted by placing 



•tieks, or a net of threads at smal distoncet from 
each other in the liquor, it is also depoft<ed from 
compound syrup, and does not retain any of the 
foreign substances with which the sjTUp is loaded^ 
To clarify toafmgar. 

Break the same into a copper pan, which ▼ill 
hold t-Sd more, put half a pint of water to each 
U>> of sugar, mix Uwhite ot an egg to every 6 lbs. 
when it rises ih boiling, throw in a little cold wa- 
ter, which must be kept ready in case it should 
boil .over; ^kim it the fourth time of risinjg;, cotiti* 
nue to throw in a little cold water each time till the 
scum ceases to rise, and strain it through a siev«|, 
cloth or flannel bag. Save the scum* which, when 
a certain quantity is taken dff, may be clarified. 
The latter skimming will do to add to fermented 
wines. 

To clarify coarse brovm f^igar. 

Put 50 poumls of coa:*se brown scgar into a pan, 
which will contain onerthird moi-e, pour in ^^Intf 
of water, well mixed with 5 whites of eggs; ^oun^ 
5 lbs. of small charcoal, mix it in the pan while on 
the fire, and >boil it till it looks gs black ap ink. If 
it rises too fiist, add cold water, strain it through 
a bag, and though at first it will be black, continue 
to strain it until it becomes quite clear; which may 
be seen by putting the synip in a gla^s. Put 1^ 
bac|c unUf it comes out as floe as .clarified loaf in* 
gar. 

To imfro^ and increaee.sii^ar. 

To 5 lbs. or coarse bro^n sugar, add 1 lb. qt 
floor, and there will be obtained 6 lbs. of sugar 
worth 10 per cent, more In colour and quality. 
Starch 8iigar, 

Mix 100 parts cf starch yfith^OOcf water, and 
/idd to it gradually another 200 of water, previoas> 
iy mixed with one of Oil of titripl, find brought to 
a boiling heat in a tinned copper vessel; keep the 
mixture boiling for tliirty-sixloars, and occasion- 
ally add water to }cee^p up the original quantity, 
then add some powdered <Jharcoal apdatso some 
chalk to get rid of this acid; strain and evaporate H 
by a gentle heat to the consistence pf a^iyrup, fund 
let by to crystallize. 

JBirch attgar. 

'Wopnd the treses in the spring df the year4>y bor- 
ing a hole under a large arm. of the tree qaifee 
tlirough the wood as fiir asdhp bark of the opposite 
side; '.collect the sap which flows fipm, the wound* 
andfev^porate it to a proper consistence: these are 
the native suofars of cold pountries, ^nd might be 
made in England tor ail the purposes pf home coi^ 
sumption. 

To make pear ^ugar. 

ft is obtained br expressing ttie juice, adding 
chalk to remove tne superabundant acid, and eva- 
porating it to a due consistence; U does not eiys- 
tallize, and is a kitid of wtdtjs treacle. Oiic hun- 
dred weight of apples yielus about 84 lbs. of th^ 
juice, which W)U produce nearly 12 lbs. of this 
substance. 

Grape 9ugar. • ^ 

The brown sugar obtained from grapes by the 
usual process, being previously freecf from the 
acids and sulphate of lime tliat existed in the 
original juice, yields by rciiHing 75 per cent, of a 
white granular sugar, 34 of a kind of treacle with s 
little gum^ and some miilate of lime. 
To candy orange peel 

Soak the peels in co^d water, which change fi*e- 
quently till tney lose tlteir bitterness; tiieo put them 
into syrup till they become soft and transparent 
Then they are to be taken ^nt and drained. 
Lemon peeL 

This is made by botling lemon peel with Mgar, 
and then exposing to the air until the sugar crys- 
tallizes. 

Q 
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TV coUittr candied tugrar, 

i?e<f.— BoU an oz. of cochineal in half a pint of 
vater for 5 minutes, add an oz. of cream oi tartar, 
^f an oz. ot pounded alum, and boil them on a 
alow fire 10 minutes; if it shows the colour elear on 
white paper, it is sufficient Add 2 oz. of sugar, 
and bottle it for use. 

Bhie, — Put a little warm water on a plate, and 
mb an indigo-stone in it till the colour naa come 
to the tint required. 

y<dlino,-^Rub with some water a little gambcee 
on a plate; or infuse the heart of a jefiow mj 
llower «-ith milk-warm water. 

Oreen, — Boil tlie leaves of spinach about a mi- 
nute in a little water, and when strained bottle the 
Uquor for use. — In colouring refined sagais, taste 
and fancy must guide. 

T« make devicee m tugar. 

Steep gum tragacanth in rose-wtter, and with 
donMe refined sugar make it into a paste, and co- 
lour and mould it to fancy. 

JVhipt tyOahvh. 

Bub a lump of loaf so^ on the outside of a 
?emon, and put it into a pint of tliick cream, and 
sweeten it to taste. Squeeze in the juice of a 
temoa, and add a glass of Madeira wine, or French 
brandy. Mill it to a froth with a chocolate mill, 
take off the froth as it rises, and la^ it in a hair 
sieve. Fill one half of the glass with red wine, 
^en la^ the froth as high as possible, but take care 
that it IS well drained in the sieve, otherwise it 
will mix with the wine, and the sillabub be spoiled. 
Solid BtfUtUmb. 

To a qoait of rich cream put a quaTt of white 
wine, the juice uf two lemons, with tlie rind of one 
grated, and sweeten it to taste. Whip it up weU 
^nd take off the froth as it rises. Put it upon a 
' Aftir sieve, and let it stand in a cool place till the 
aiext day. llten half fill the j^lasses w ith the scum, 
jand heap up the fix}th as hicrh as possible. The 
Attorn will look dearand it will keep several days. 
Snvw baiie. 

Pare and take out the cores of fivie large baking 
apples, and fill the holes with orange or quince mar- 
j ilade. Then take some good hot paste, roll the 
apples in it, and make the crust of an equal thick- 
ness; put them in a tin dripping pan, bake them in 
a moderate oven, and when taken out, make iceing 
for themt let the same be a ^ of an inch thick, ana 
set them a good distance from the fira until they 
become bartlened, but be cautious that they are 
not browned. 

Capaakre, 

Mix six eggs well beat up, with fourteen pounds 
of loaf sugar, and S pounds of coarse sugar, ^ut 
them into three quarts of water, boil it twice, skim 
it well, and add a ^ of a pint of orange flower wa 
ter; strain it throi^ a jelly-bag, and put it into 
bottles Uxt use. A spc^ufuf or two of this syrup 
put into a draught of either cold or warm water, 
makes it drink exceedim;;ly pleasant. 

TV/ make confectionary drope. 

Take double i-efined sugar, pound and sifl It 
llu'ough a liair sieve, not too fine; and tlien sift It 
tlurough a silk sieve, to take out all the fine dust, 
wbich would destroy the beauty of the drop. Put 
tl«e su|;ar into a clean pan, and moisten •' w«th any 
favoui'iie aromatic; if rose-water, pour it in slowly, 
stirring it with a iiaddle, which the surar will fall 
from, as soon as it is moist enough, without stick- 
Bg. Colour it with a small quantity of liquid car- 
mine, or any other cilour, ground fine. Take a 
small pan with a lip, fill it three parts with (Mste, 
{dace it on a small stove, the half hole being of die 
fize of the |)an, and stir the sugar with a little ivotr 
or bone handle, until it becomes liquid. When it 
•Imos^.boils, take it from the fire and continue to 



stir it; if it be too moist tal^e a tittle of tfie p(>W- 
dered sugar, and add a spoonful to the paste, and 
stir it till it is ol such a consistence as toruo wltb- 
out too much exiension. Have a tin plate, verr 
clean and smooth; take the little pan* in the left 
band, and hold in the rieht a bit ot iron, copper or 
silver wire, four inches Tong^ to take off the d;op 
froiU the lip of the pan, and let it fall regularly on 
the tin plate; two tiours afterwardx take off* llie 
drops with the blade of a knife. 
Chocolate drope. 

Scrape the chocolate to prwifer, and put an oanc« 
to each pound of sugar; moisten tlie paste with 
clear water, work ii as above^ only take larf* to uae 
all the paste prepared, as, if it be put on the iii^ 
a second time, it greases, and the drop is not of the 
proper thickn»'ss. 

O'^ngejloxoer dropt. 

These are made as Uie sugar drops, only using 
orange flower water; or instead of it, use the es- 
sence of naroli, which is the essential oil of that 
flower. 

Coffee drope. 

An ounce of coffee to a pound of sugar will form 
a strong decoction; when cleared, vae it to moia- 
ten the sugar, and then make the drops as above. 
Peppeitnint drope, 

Th« only requisites to make these are, extreAie 
cleanliness, the finest sugar, and a few dj:x>psortke 
essence of pepiiermint 

Clove drope. 

These are made as the cinnamon drops, ^ 
cloves being pounded, or the essence used. Good 
cloves shotucibe black, heavy, of apungsnt smeU, 
hot to the taste, and full oT oil. 
Ginger drobe. 

Pound and sift through a silk sieve tlie requireiP 
quantity of finger, according to the strength waiu- 
ed, and' add it to the sugar with clear water. China 
ginger is the best, being aromatic as well as hoi 
and sharp tasted. 

IJqnorice lotengee. 

Take of extract of liquorice, double refined su 
gar, eacti 10 oz. — tragacanth, powdered, 3 oz. 
Powder them thorcughly, and make tliem into lo- 
zenges with rose-water. — Hiese are agreeable pec> 
torals, and mav be used at pleasure in tickling 
couehs. The above receipt is l2ie easiest and \yiA 
mode of making these lozenges. Refined extract 
of liuuorice should be used; and it is easily pow« 
dered in the cold, after it has been laid tor some, 
days in a dry and rather warm place. 
Extract of Hqtimice, 

The liquorice root is to be boiled in eight times 
its weight of water, to one half; the liquor is then 
to Ix: expressed, and after the fasces have subsided, 
to be filtered; it is then to be evaporated, with a 
heat between $900* and il2*, until it becomes thick* 
ish; and, lastly. It is to be evaporated with a beat 
less than fiO(r, and frequently stined, until it^ae- 
quires a cousistence proper for furming pills. This 
is made into little ^jtstils, or flat' cakes, often 
bearing the impression of the places where they 
are made: and a bit now and then put into the 
mouth takes off the tickling of a cough. It should 
be sucked to make it pleasant, as mocn of tlie juice 
taken at a time is nnpleasant. 

To prepare Utpwrice jtuce. 

Take up the roots in July; clean them perfectly 
as soon as out of the earth, then hang them up in 
the air, till nearlvdry; after this cut them into Uiin 
slices, and boil tlicra in water till the decoction is 
exti-eraely strong; then press it hard out to obtiiin 
all the iuice from the roots. This decoction is hJ^ 
to settle a little, and when it has de]>osited iti 
coarser parts, pour it ofl* into vessels, evaporate it 
over a m^ strong first, but mUd afterwards tUl il 
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•enomes «r « Hiiek eonsittence; then let the fire go 
tut, and when the extrael is cool Uke out large 
pansels of it at a time, and work them well with 
ihe^ hands, forming tl»em into cylindrte masses, 
wbichcut into such lengths as required, roll them 
over half-dried bay leaves, which adhere to their 
anrfuces, and leave them exposed to the sun, till 
perfectly dried. Great nicety is to be observed at 
the end of the evaporation, to eet the extract to a 
proper consistence withont letting it bum. 
Refined liqiiorice. 

That description of article which is vended in 
diin, rounded, and |;lazed pieces, about the thick- 
ness of a crow's quill, is entirely p*<epared in this 
country, llie whole process consists in evaporat- 
ing the liquorice-ball anew, and purifying it by 
rest, with the help of isinglass, 8cc. 

To catuly orange marnudade. 

Cut the cleai'est Seville oranges into two, take 
ont all the juice and pulp into a basin, and pick all 
the skins and seeds out of it. Boil the rinds in hat'd 
water till they become tender, and change the wa- 
ter two or three times while they are boiling. 
l*hen poand them in a marble moilar, and add to 
it the juice and pulp; put them next into a pre- 
serving pan with double their weight in loaf suear, 
and set it over a slow fire. Boil it rat her more tnan 
half an hour, put it iifto pots; cover it with brandy 
paper, and tie it close down. 

TV make trantpiiretU marmalack. 

Cut veiy pale Seville oranges into quarters; take 
out the pulp, put it into a basin, and pick out the 
skins and seeds. Put the peels into a little salt 
and water, and let them stand all night, then ijoil 
them in a good quantity of spring water until they 
are ♦•^nder; cut them fn very thm slices, and put 
thera into the ptdp. To evety pound of marmalade 
put one pound and a half of double refined beaten 
sugar; boil them together gently for 90 mi.iutes; 
*f they are not transparent, boil them a few mi- 
nutes longer. Stir it gently all the time, and lake 
care not to breaR the slices. When it is cold, put 
it into jelly and sweetmeat glasses tied down tight 
Sarberry martmUade. 

Mash the barberries in a little water, on a warm 
itover pass them through a hair sieve with a pad- 
dle; M'eigh the pulp and put it back on the fire; 
reduce it to one naif, clarify a pound of sugar and 
boil it well; put in the pulp, and'boU it together 
(or a few minutes. 

Qidnee marmaUde. 

Take quinces that are quite ripe, pare and cut 
them in quarters, take out the cores, put themP in 
a stew-pan with spring water, nearly enough to 
cover thera, keep them closely covered and let 
thera stew gently till they are quite soft and red, 
then mash and rub them through a hair sieve. 
Put thera in a pan over a gentle fit«, with as much 
thick clarified sugar as the weight of the quinces; 
boil them an hour and stir the whole time with a 
wooden spoon to pi^vent its sticking: put it into 
pots and when cold tie them down. 
Scotch marmalade, 

Tak i of the juice of Seville oranges, 8 pints, — 
fellow honey, 2 lbs. Boil to a proper consistence. 
Hartshorn Jwjf, 

Boil half a pound of hartshoni in three quarts of 
vaier over a gentle fire till it becomes a jelly; when 
a little hanes on a spoon it is done enough. Strain 
it hot, put It into a well tinned saucepan, and add 
to it half a pint of Rhenish wine, and a nuarter of 
& pound of Irnf sugar. Beat the whites ot four e^gs 
or more to a froth, stir it sufficiently for the whites 
to mix well widi the jelly, and pour it in as if cool- 
ing iL Boil it two or tni^e minutes, then p^i in 
the juice of four lemons, and let it boil two mi- 
nutes lon|g;er. When it is finely cuitUcd and of a 



pare white, pour It into a in^in-skf n jelty hag over 
a China basin, and pour it back agsin until it be- 
comes as clear as rock-water; set a veiy clean Chi- 
na basin under, fill the glasses, put some thin le- 
mond rind into the basin, and when the jelly is all 
run out of the bag, wii!i a clean spoon fill th^ real 
of the glasses, and they will loik of i| fine amlier 
oolfui. Put in lemon and sugar agreeable to the 
palate. ^ 

fVfd/a cream. 

Mix the wrtites of eight eggs, a qiwrt of thick 
cream, and half a pint of sack, sweeten them to 
taste with double refined sugar. It may be per- 
fumed with a little musk or ambergris tied in a 
rag and steeped in a little cream. Whip It up with 
a whisk, ana some lemon-peel tied in the middle 
of the whisk. Then lay the froth widi a spoon in 
the glasses or basins. 

PMtacMo creofn. 

Beat half a pound of pistachio nnt keme!s in 4 
moilar with a spoonful of brandy. Put them into 
a pan M-iih a pint of good cream, and the yolks of 
two eggs beaten fine. " Stir it gently over the fire 
till it ffrows thick, ai-d then put it into a China 
soup plate. When it is cold stick it over with 
small pieces of the nuts, and send it to table. 
Ice cream. 

To a pound of any preserved fruit add a quart 
of good cream, squeeze the juice of two lemMiis 
into it and some sugar to taste. Let the whole be 
rubbed through a fine hair sieve, and if raspbi^rry, 
strawbeiry, or any red fi-uit, add a little cochineal 
to heighten the colour; have the freezing pot nice 
and clean; put the cream into it and cover it; then 
put it into the tub with ice beat small, and some 
salt; turn the freezing pot v^uick, and as the cream 
sticks to the sides, seraiie it down with an lee 
spoon, and so on till it is frozen. The more the 
cream is worked vo the side with the spoon, the 
smoother and better flavoured it will He. After v 
is well frozen, take it out and put it into ioc-shape* 
with salt and ice; then carefully wash the shajier 
for fear of any salt adhering to them; dip them it 
lukewarm water and send them to table. 

.Another method — Bruise two pottles of straw 
hemes in a basin with half a pint of good cream 
a little currant jelly, and some cold clarified sugar 
rub this well througli the Ummy, and put it in an 
ice pot well covered; then set it in a tub of broken 
ice with plent;|r of salt; when it grows thick about 
the sides, stir it with a spoon, and cover it close 
again till it is perfectly frozen through; cover it 
well with ice and salt both under ami over, and 
when it is frozen change it into a mould and cover 
well with ice. Sweeten a little plain cream with 
sugar anl orange flower water, and treat it the 
same; likewise any other fruit, without cream, may 
be mixed at above. This is called water ice. 
Currant Jelly. 

Take the juice of red currants, 1 lb. sugar, 6 oz. 
Boil down. * 

Jinotfier method-^Twke the juice of red eurrants, 
add white sugar, equal quantities. 

Stir it gently and smoothly for (firee hours, pu. 
it into glasses, and in three days it will oonorete 
into a firm jelly. 

filack currant JeKy, 

Put to ten quarts of ripe dry black currants, one 
quart of water; put them in a large stew-pot, ti 
paper close over them, and set them for two hours 
in a cool oven. Squeeze thera through a fine doth, 
and add to every quart of juice a pound and a half 
of loaf sugar broken into small pieces. Stir it till 
the sugar is melted; when it boiU, skim it quite 
clean. Boil it pretty quick over a dear fire, till il 
jellies, which is known by dipping a skimmer Mt^ 
to tlie jelly and holding it in the air; Hheii il naiigi 
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to ih» spoon in a dion, it is done. If the jell^r *> 
boiled too lon«. it will lose its flavour and shrink 
••try much, rour it into pots, cover them witii 
liraiiUy papers, and kee;> them in a di^ place, lied 
and white jellies are made in the same way. 
Jippie jelly. 

Take 'of apple juice strained, 4 lbs. sugar, 1 lb. 
Boil to a jelly. 

Straxoberry jeUy, 

Take cf the juice of strawberries, 4 lbs. sugar, 
2 lbs. B^' I down. 

• Goo9eberrvjeUy» 

Dissolve f )i^nr in about Imlf its vcight of abater, 
and boil: it will be nearly solid when cold; to this 
STru[> add an equal weight of eooseberry juice, and 
give it a boll, but not long^ for otherwise it will 
aotfix. 

RuBpberry crtam. 

Rub a quart of raspberries through a hair ueve, 
4nd take out the seed^ and mix U well with cream; 
sweeten it with si\gar to your tat>te, then put it in* 
to a stone jug, and raise a froth with a chocolate 
mill. As the fix>th rises, take it off with a spoon, 
. and lay it upon a hair sieve. When there is aa 
much troth as wanted, put what cream i^emaius in 
a deep China dish, and )K>ur the frothed cream up- 
on it, as high as it will lie on. 

Hatpberry Jam, 

Ma^ a quantity of fine ripe dnr raspberriei, 
strew on them U>eir own weight of loaf si'gar, and 
half their weight of white cun*ant juice. Boil 
them half an hour over a clear slow fire, skim them 
well, and put them into pots or glasses; tie tliem 
down with brandy papers, and keep them dnr. 
Strew ou Uie sugar as quick as |K)ssible after the 
berries are gathei^ed, aud in order to preserve tlieir 
flavour they must not stand long before boiliag 
them. 

Strawberry joia. 

Bruise very fine some scarlet strawbenies, ^- 
thereit when quite ripe, and put to them a litrle juice 
of red currants. Beat and sift their weight in su^ 
gar, strew it over them, And put them into a i»re» 
serving pan. Set theai over fk clear, slow firc^ Aim 
them, then boil them 20 minutes^ and .put them 
mto glasses. 

Haapltary foMU, 

Mash a quart of raspberries, strain «ne half and 
p<.t the juice to the other half; boil them a quarter 
Man h«)ur, put to them a pint of red cunimt juice, 
and let them boil all togetncr, tiU the raspberries 
are done euougii. Then put Ij^ lbs. of double re- 
fined sugar iuto a dean pan, with as much water as 
will dissolve it, boil it to a sug^r again; then pui 
in the raspberries and juice^ scald and pour them 
into glasses. Put iliem 4uto a stove to dxy, and 
turn them when necessary. 

J)am9^n cheese* 

Boil the fruit in a sufficient quantity of water to 
cover it; sti-ain the pulp Uitough a v^ry coarse 
sieve; to each lb. zddtA oz. of sugar. Boil it till 
it begins to candy on the sides, then pour it into 
tin moulds. Oilier kinds of plums may be treated 
in the same way, as also cheri'ies, and several kinds 
of fruit. 

An omelette touffle. 

Put 2 oz. of the powder of chesnuts into a skil- 
let, then add 3 yolks of new laid eggs, and dilute 
the whole witn a little cream, or even a litUe wa- 
ter; when this is done, and the ingredients well mix- 
ed, leaving no lumps, add a bit of the best frebh 
butter, abuut the size of an egg, and an e^ual 
quauiity of powdered sugar; then put the skillet 
on the fire, and keep stlning Uie contents; when 
the creacn is fixed knd thick enough to ad- 
here to tlje spoon, let it bubble up once or twi-^e, 
and take .t from the fire; then add a third white of 



ui egr M^ those you }iaw alvy^ men mmtk^ mmI 
whip tnem to the consistency of siiow( then airnUf* 
gamate the whipi>ed wliites of ^gs and the oetm. 
btirring them wuh a li^ht and equal baud, pour tte 
contents into a deep disli, sift ovei* w,i|h double r<e» 
fined sugar, and place tlie dish on a stove, aitli m 
fire over it as weU as under, and in a quarter of an 
hour the cream .will rise like an emildte vkvjfie§ aa 
soon as it rises about i inches, it is fit to serve up. 
Orgeat pattp. 

Blanch and pound three quaiters of a pound of 
sweet, and a quartet of a pnuud of bitter almondst 
pound them in a mortar, and wet them sufficieiitly 
with orH.ige flower water, that they may not oU« 
When the;|r are pounded fine, add U.ree quarters of 
a pound of fine powdeiHid su^ar to them, and mix 
the whole in a stiff {laste, winch put into pods for 
use. It will keep six mouths; wiien wanted to 
be used, take a piece about the si^e of an egg, Mid 
mix ii with half a pint kX wa^r, and aqoeeze it 
through a napkin. 

^aie de Gwmamx* 

Take of decoctiou of marshmallov roots, 4 o^ 
water, 1 gallon, iioil 4 pinjts and sti^in; thenad^ 
gum arable, ^ a lb. refined sugar, 2 lbs. £v»porate 
tu an extract, then take from the fii«, stir it quick- 
ly with the wlutes of 12 eggs, previously beaten to 
a froth; tlien add, wlu*c stirring, J oz. of oouige* 
flower water. 

Another. — ^Take.of very white gum arabie, and 
white sugar, each ^ lbs. with a sufficient quantity 
of boiling waWr. Dissolve, Strain, and evaporate 
without boiling, to the consistence of honey: beat 
up ^he wlute of six e^s with four drachms of 
orange-flower water, which mix gradually with thr 
paste, and evaporate over a slow fire, stirring it 
coiiUnually till it will not stick to the fingers; it 
should be very light, spon^, and extremely white. 
Potfi jdejiM>e%, 

Take of raisins stoned, i lb. — curranta picke«l, 
jujubes, opened, each 4 oz.^water, a sufiiciewt 
quantity. Boil; strain with expression, add sugar, 
2^ lbs. gum arabie, SJ lbs. previousl;^ made into n 
mucilage with some water, and strain; evaporate 
gently, pour iuto moulds, finish h/diyAitf; in » 
stove, and then divide it. 
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Tills branch of domestic economy comprises a 
great variety of articles, which ai'e essentially ne* 
cessary to the convenience of fiimilies. It is at the 
same time too prevalent a practice to make use ot 
brass utensils to gtve pickle a fine colour. This 
pernicious custom is easily avoided by heating the 
liquor, ahd keeping it in a proper degree of warmth 
before it is puuted upon the pickle. Stone jara 
are the best adapted jbr sound keq)ing. Pickles 
should never be handled with Uie fingers, bat by <i 
spoon kept fpr tliepurpose. 

To Jnch-ie onipnt. 

Put a sufficient quantity into salt and water for 
nine days, observing to change the water eveiy Jay; 
next put them into jars and poui' fresh boiling salt 
and water over them, cover ihem olone up till tliey 
are coldj then make a second decoctiou of salt and 
water, and pour it on boiling. When it is cold, 
drain the onions on a hair sieve, and puttliera Into 
wide-mouthed bottles; fill them up with distiller 
vinegar; put into every bovde a slice or two of gin- 
ger, a blade of raace, and a tea^-spoonful of sweet 
oil; which will keep the onions white. Cork them 
well up in a dr^ place. 

ro make sour kraut. 

Take a large strong wooden vessel, or cask, re- 
sembling a sait-beei casft, and capable of contaior 
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m^A* JBtOfih II* i* A'liiSpient for tha winter's- con- 
mmiiiljon of a fanaily. Giiidually break down or 
^bsp the cabbages (deprived of outside green 
IwiveaV into ver^ »n>a11 pieces; begin witb one or 
two cabbn^cs at the bottom of the cask« and add 
olUers at intervids, pressing them by means of a 
vpoden 8j«de against Uie side of the cask, until it 
i»/ilU. I'lien place A heavy weight upon the top 
ci* it, and allow it lo stnnd near to a warm place, for 
fout or .fiv<$ day.8. By this time it will have undcr- 
eoue fermentation, and be ready for use. Whilst 
Uie cabbages are passing through the process of 
fermentation, a very dl&Hgrceable, fetid, acid smell 
is.e^thaled from them; now M;move the cask to a 
oool situation, and keep it always covere^l up. 
Strew aniseeds among the lay era of the cabbages 
during its pifsparatioi*, which communicates a pe- 
eiiliar flavour to the saiu* kraut at an vfier period. 

la boiUng it for the t^ble, two hour^i are the pe- 
riod for it to be on the tire. It forms »o exeelicut 
nutritious and antiscorbutic foo<l for winter utc. 
PeccaURi^-lwUan mtthed. 

This consists of all kinds of picklzs mixed and 
pat into one large jar — girkins, sliced cucumbers. 
butlop onions, cauliflowers, broken in pieces. Salt 
them, Qc |HJt them in a large hair sieve in the sun 
to di^ for three days, then scald them in vinegar a 
few miuvte8;'wheu cold put them together. Cut 
a large white cabbage in quarters, witli the outside 
loaves tlUteo olf and cut fine, salt it, and put it In 
the sun to dry for three or four day s; then scald \1 
in Tinti^gar, tiie same as cauliflower, carrots, three 
parts* boilt^d in Tine^r and a little bay salL French 
Mans, rack samphu'e, reildish pods, and mastur* 
ehioiia, all go through the same process as girkins, 
ei^icuniui, £(Q. To one calloa of vinegar put four 
miDfies of ginger bruised, two ounces oT wh^le 
white pej:^per,. two ounces of allspice^ half an ounce 
tX chillies bruised, fpur ounces of turmeric, one 
ponad of the best mustard, half a pound of shallots^ 
one oupce of garlic, and half a pound of bay salt 
The vinegar, spi.ce, and other lngret»^enls, ts.w\A. 
the nwustard, must boil half an hour; then strain it 
into a pan, put the mustai^ into a lai^ basin, with 
a UttXe vinegar; mix it quite fine and free from 
lumps, then add more; when well mixed yut it to 
the vinegar just strained off, snd when quiie cold 
pat the pickles into a large pan, and tV^^ % ^uor over 
them; stir them repeatedly, so as to iaU them all; 
finally, put them into ajar, and tie them over first 
with a ijander, and afterwards with leather. The 
capsiQums want no preparation. 

7'o pickle samphire. 

Put what quantity wanted into "cl. aft pan, throw 
over it two or three handsful of swlt, and cover it 
with spring water for twenty-four hours; next put 
It into a clean saucepan, throv; in a landful of salt, 
and cover it with good vin^j^r. Close the pan 
tight, set it over a slow fir* . <tcJ let it stand till 
the samphire is green and ori9(^« "jien take it off 
instantly, for should it remfcitv ^* it is soft, it will 
be toUlly spoiled. Put it irU Uie pickling pot 
imd cover it close, wh.n St i% -'^ulte cold tie it tlown 
with a bla<lder and ie•\l^a^ 'tod set it by for use. 
Sami>hirc may be prcs<,«^ -d all the year by kee|)- 
ing it in a very sti*ong brine of salt and water, and 
just b( fore using it put it for a few minutes into 
some of tne best vinegar. 

mllushroonu. 

Put the smallest tliat can be got into spring wa- 
ter, and rub them with a piece of new flHnnoIt'.ip- 
ped in salt. Throw them into cold water as they 
are cleaned, whic'i will make them keep their co- 
lour: next piJL them into a saucepan with a handful 
of salt upon them. Cover them close, and set 
them over 'he tire tour ur dve minutes, or till the 
i.uHt draws the liquor from them; next lay them be- 



twixt two di7 cloUisrin <h9y.are oolii; j<l«1 ibtv^ 
into glass bottles utk^ ii\ Uif »^> tp y'l'.ii diAtiUedvi* 
negar, with a bU<Ki <.f m* vC andii ti»s»P{»(A>nful of 
sweet oil into every boMie;iMl; tiiem up close and 
set them in a dry cool place; as a sub^lituio for din* 
tilled vinegar, use wflite wine vintgi*!, oi ale* 
Allegar will do, but it must be boiled v/ilh a little 
mace, salt, and afew slices of ginger, and it must b« 
quite cold before it is poui*ed upon Uie mush- 
rooms. 1 

^notlier method. — Bruise a quantity of well 
grown flaps of mushrooms with the liands, and 
then strew a fairpniportion of salt over them; Jet 
them staiul all night, ^nd the next day put them 
into stewnnns; set th^m in a quick oven for 1^ 
hours, an<l strain them through a Imir sieve. I'o 
every gallon of liquor put of cloves, J^.m^ica black 
pciv,»fr, ar)d ginger, one ounce eafih, ^ *> lb «>r com- 
mon salr ; ft»f{ it on a slow rire, an \ ii^ It boi^ till 
half the litiuor is wasted; tlien put i\ 4i\ o ;s clean 
pot, an4 wKen cold bottle it for use. 
Oiicumbers, 

\jiX them be as free from spots as possible; take 
the smallest Uiat can be got, put them into strong • 
«alt and wattr for nine days, till they become yol- 
low; stir them at least twice a day; should they be* 
come perfectly yellow, pour the water off atid ©o- 
ver them with plenty of vine leftves. Set thr: water 
over the fire, .^nd when it boils, pour it o\er fhcm^ 
and set them upon the earth to keep v >.r/n. When 
the wsti^r is almost dfeld make it (kVI n^Hin. and 
pour it upon them; proceed thus till ttioy 'trc of a 
bne green, which they will be in four or five 
tjroes; keep them^ well covered with vine leaves, 
with a cloth and dish over the top to keep in the 
Hteam, which will help to green them* 

When they are greened put them i)i a Jialr ^eve 
to drain, and then to evejy two quars vf vhitp 
wine vinegar pujt half an ounoe of o^Ai^ri, /Lrn or 
twelvp cloves, an ounise of ginger, put iiito sHees, 
an ounce of black pepper, ac'l a handful of salju 
Boil them all together, for five mmutes; pour i.t hot 
01^ the pickles, and tie them down for use. The/ 
may also be pickled with ale, ale vinegar, o^ (Uv 
tilled vinegar, and adding thi^e or four cloves ql 
garlic and sbellots. 

WalmUjt vfMie, 

Pare green walnuts very thin till the white a^ 
pears, then throw them int«» spriog water wKh a 
handful of salt, keep them Mnder water six hours, 
theu put them into a ste<f>i>ati to simmer five mi- 
nutes, but do no». let then N^i'* tuk.e them cot and 
put them in cold water ai>d whj thry tnuvf bfc kept 
quite under tlie water with h Ss^aud^ i:tl.vcr\vi*c they 
will not pickle white; thenky tiem on a *'loUi and 
cover them with anotbn* to di^j c«iel\illy rub 
them with a soft cloth, and \*\M lUcL iutcj the jar, 
with some blades of mace ar.d uurmeg siiei-d tliin. 
Mix the spice between the nu^-. •■■<? vo^jr distilled 
vinegar over them; when tlie jar is full of nuts pour 
mutton fat over them, and tie them close down 
with a bladder and leather to keep out the air. 
Artificial aTichoxiea, 

To a peck of sprats pu,two pounls of salt, three 
ounces of bay salt, one po"ntl of salt-pttre, two 
ounces of prunella, and a few grains of cochinealf 

}>ound ;:!? in a mortar, put into a stone pan first a 
ayer of spi'ats and then one of the compound, and 
so on alternately to the top. Press them down 
hard; cover them close for six montlis, and they 
will be Pt foi us<>« and will really produce a most 
excellent flavoured sauce. 

Salmon. 

Hoil the fish gently till done, and then take it up, 

strain tlie liquor, add bay leaves, pepper corns, 

and salt; give tliese a boil, and when cold add tht 

best vinegar to them; thenx>ut tiie a hole su'^cientp 
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ly offT the TiMk to ^*^ ii, «ju! let it remain a 
month at least. 

Fish mar be preserved In h diy state, and per- 
fectly frcsn, by lueans of sugar alone, and even 
with a very small quantity of it 

Fresh fish may be kept in that state for some 
days, so as to be as rood when boiled as if just 
caught If dried, and kept free from mouldlness, 
there seems no limit to their preservation; and 
they are much better in this way than when salted. 
The sugar gives no disagreeable taste. 

This process is particulai^ly valuable in making 
what is called kippjred salmon; and the fish pre- 
served in this manner are far superior in quality 
and Havour to those which are salted or siookcn. 
If desirvJi l« much salt may be used as to give the 
taste liiai tr^^y be required; out this substance docs 
not eon^lao^ f o ^hcir nreservation. 

Id the j rr«Hratlon it is barely necessaty to open 
the fisli, anvl to apply the sugar to the muscular 
parts, placing it in a borizfmtal position for 2 or H 
days, that this substance may |ienetrate. Aflex i hi) 
* it may be dried; and it is only further necessKi^- !• 
wipe and ventilate it occasionally, to prevent roouU 
dinesa. 

A t<)ble spoonful of brown sugar is sufllicient ih 
this X jitinQT for a salmon of 5 or 6 pounds weight; 
and if siU is desired, a tea-spoonful or moi^e may 
be a'idtfl. saltpetre mav be used instead, in tlie 
same j^r o^'^ii on, if it is <fesired to make the kip|>cr 
hard. 

To talt hamt. 

For three hams, pound an<l mix together half a 
peck of salt, half an ounce of salt prunella, three 
ounees of salt-petre, and four pounds of coarse 
salt; rub > he hums well with this, and lay what is 
to siia.>> OVH/* 'Jiem, let them lie three days, then 
hang iluuti op. Take the pickle in which the 
hams wM>i, put water enougn to cover the hams 
with more common salt, till it will bear an egg, 
then i)oil and skim it well, put it in the salting tub, 
and t]'jc next morning put it to the hams; keep tliera 
down Uie same as pickled uoi'k; in a fortnight take 
them out of the liquor, rub them well with brine, 
and hang them up to dry. 

7'c* dry gait beef and pork. 

Lay the meat on a ublc or in a tub with a dou- 
ble bottom, that the bi/.ie may drain off* as fast as 
. it form^ rub the salt well in, and be careful to ap- 
ply it to eveiy n'.che; fiV.i wards put it into either 
of the M^ovf 'Jtriisih, -ynen it must be fi*e^uenily 
turned; uOeriHc urjie has ceased running, it must 
be quite b'tf-ieu in mXi, and kent closely |»acked. 
Meat \.lii«:h ha» hud the b^iaits taken out is the best 
for salting. In sorie places tlie salted mat is prcss- 
eii by hcav>- wcigUs or a screw, to ei:traet the 
moisture soor4;r. 

To pickle in brine. . 

A good brine is made of bay salt and water, 
thorcughly saturated, sojlhat some of the snlt re- 
mains undissolved; into "this brine the subsUnces 
to be preserved are plunged, and kept covered 
with it Among vegetaoles, French beans, ai-ti- 
efaokes, olives, and the different sorts of samphire 
may be thus pieserved, and among animals, her- 
rings. 

To salt by another methods-Mix brown sugar, 
bay salt, common salt, each 2 lbs. salt-petre, 8 oz. 
water, 2 gallons; this pickle gives meats rfir.e red 
colour, while the sugar renders them miM and of 
excellent flavour. — Large quantlLles mt to be xna^ 
naged by the above proportions. 



TO PRESEUVK FRUITS. 
Soma hiles are necessary to be observed in (|iis 



braneh of eonfectioniry. In the first ptaee, ob- 
serve in making syrup 2 that the sugar is well 
pounded and dissolved, before it is placed on the 
lire, otherwise their scum wi'l not rise well, nor 
the fmit obtain its fine colour. When stone frniit 
is preserved, cover them with mutton suet render- 
ed, to exclude the air, which is sure ruin to thenv 
All wet sweetmeats must be kept dty and cool to 
preserve them from mouldiness and damp. Dip a 
piece of writing paper in brandy, lay it close to 
the sweetmeats, cover them tight with paper, and 
they will keep well for any length of time; but will 
inevitably spoil without these precautions. 

Another method. — The fruit, if succulent, is firm 
soaked for some hours in veiT hard water, or in a 
weak alum water, to harden it, and then to be 
drained upon the fruit, either pi-epsred or not; poOi 
syrup, boiltd to a candy height, anfl halt cold; af" 
ter some hours the syrup, weakened by the sanee 
of the fruit, is to be poured off, re-boiled, and \Htvnr' 
ed on again, and this repeat several times. >Vhen 
the s^rup is judged to be no longer weakened, the 
fruit is to ^ taken out of it, and well drained. 
To bottle damtoni. 

Kt.t damsons, before they sre too ripe, into wide 
moutlied bottles, and cork them down tigh\; then 
put tliem into a moderately heated oven, an<I about 
thi-ee hours more will do them; observe that the 
o\en is not too hot» otherwise it will make the 
fruit lly. All kinds of fruits that are hottle<l vaaf 
be done in the same way, and they will keep two 
years; after they are done, they must be put awa) 
■viih the mouth downward, in a coal place, to keep 
lh:'tc from fermenting. 

To pregerve barberrief, 

SfX an eoual quantity of bai'berries and sogar in 
«\ettle of Doiling water, till the sugar is melted, 
ai«%l the barberries quite soft; let them remain oil 
tii^ht Put them next day into a prcserying pan^ 
an«l boil them fifteen minutes, then put them into 
jars, :^e them close, and set them by for use. 
7b preterve grapct* 

Tak<: dose bunches, whether white or red, npl 
too ri(^. Mid lay them in a jar. Put to them a 
quarter of a |>ound of vim candy, and fill the iar 
with C(i.»nxn brandy. Tie them up dose with a 
bladde\ and set them in a dry place. 
To dry cherries. 

Having vtcued t}.e desirad quantity of morello 
eherries, put a pound and a quarter of fine sugar to 
every pound; Le«t 'uid sift it over the cherries, and 
let them stand ik. night. Take them out of their 
sugar^ and to ererj pound of sugar, put two spoons- 
ful of water. Boil and skim it well, and then pot 
in the cherries; boil the sugar over them, and next 
moming strain them, and to eveiT pound of synp 
put halfa pound more sufi;ar; boil it till it is a lit- 
tle tliicker, ther« put in the cherries and let them 
boil gently. The next day strain them, put them 
in a stove, and torn them every day till they are 
dry. 

7b clarify honey. 

The best kind is clarifT^I by merely melting it 
in a water bath, and takiii^: off the scum; the mid- 
dling kind by dissolving it in water, adding the 
white of an egg to each pint of the solution, and 
boiling it down to its original eoiisisteitce, skim- 
ming It trom time to time. The inferior kind i^e> 
quires solution in water, boiliug the solution with 
one i>ound of charcoal to 26 Ihr. of honey, adding, 
when an excess ol acid is a^iprehcniled, a snuoJ' 
quantity of chalk oi oyster shell powder; next b> 
sti*ainiiier it several times thi'ough flannel, and re> 
ducing tlie solution to Its original consistence l^j 
evaporation. 

To preocrve canned orange Jlavfern. 

Free them from their cups, stamina and pistils, 
put four ounces inlii one pound of su(;ar, boiled U 
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««ittdT height, and poured <m a stab, ao aa to b« 
formed into cakes. 

Seeda in honey /or vejfetati&n. 

Seeds of fraits, or thin stalk 'strips, may be pre- 
aerved by being put into honey; ana on beme taken 
oat, waahed, and planted, they will vegetate kindly. 
Fruii* in bt^andhf or other •pmt$* 

Gathftr p!ams, aprieots, ehciries, (teaches, and 
other juicy fruits, before they are perfect^ ripe, 
and aoak them for some hours in hard or alum 
vatcr, to make them firm; as the moistnre of the 
fruit weakens the spirit, it ought to be strong, 
therefore, add five ounces of sugar to each quart 
«f spirit. 

Seville orangee "whole* 

Cut a hole at the stem end of the oranges, the 
aiae cf aixpenoe, take out all the pain, put the 
oranges in cold water fur two da3rs, changiiig it 
twice a day; boil them rather more t!ian an hour, 
but do not cover them, as it will spoil the colour; 
have ready a ^od syrup, into which put the 
oranges, and boil them till they look clear; then 
take out the seeds, skins, tec from the ptUp first 
taken out of the oranges, and add to it one of the 
whole oranges, previously boiled, with an equal 
weight of «ugar to it and the pulp: boil this toge- 
Iher till it looks clear, over a slow fire, and when 
oeld fill the oranges with this marraaiade, and put 
on the tops; cover them with f^ruji, and p* \ bran« 
dy (mper on the top of the jar. It is better lo take 
out me inside at first, to preserve the fine flavoa** 
of the juice and pulp, which would be injured by 
boiling in the water. • 

Cucumbero and mebna. 

Take large cncumbera, green, and free from 
in a iar ot strong salt and water, 
I on tne top, set them by the fire 



put 
with vine leaves 



tide till they are yellow; then wast, sod set them 
over a alow fire in alum and water, covered with 
vine leaves, let them boil till they become green; 
Uke them off, aqd let them stand in the liquor till 
cold: then quarter them, and take out the seed and 
polp: put them in cold spring water, changing it 
twice a day for three days. Have ready a svrup 
flsade tbua: to one pound of loaf sugar, half an 
ounce of ginger bruised, with as much water as 
will wet it; when it is quite free from svum, put 
in, when boiline, the rind of a lemon and juice; 
when quite cold, pour the syrup on the melons^ 
If the syinip is too thin, after stiyiding two or three 
days, boil it again, and add a little more auc;ar. A 
jpoont'ul of rum gives it the West Indian fiav3ur. 
Uirkina may be done in the same way. One ounce 
of alum, uhen nounded, is sufficient for a dozen 
melona of a middling size. 



SlravfberHeo whole. 

Take an equal weight ot fruit and double rcf ^^ 
suear, lay the former in a large dish, and spriiiale 
half the sugar in fine powder; give a gentle shake 
to the dish, that the sugar may touch the under 
side of the fruit. Next day make a thin syrup with 
the remainder of the sugar; and allow one j>int of 
red currant juice to every three pounds ot stiaw- 
berries; in this simmer them until suffici«.'*^ly jel* 
lied. Choose the largest scarlets, not dead n^* 
Apricoti. 

Infuse young apricots before their stones becom 
hard, into a pan of cold spring water, with nlenty 
of vine leaven, set them over a slow fire until they 
are quite yellow, then take them out, and rub ihem 
with a flannel and skir to Uke off the lint: put them 
into the pan to the same water and leaves, cover 
them close at a dibtance from the fire, until they 
are a fine light green, then pick out all the bad 
ones. Boil the best gentlv two or three times in 
a thin syrun, and let them be ouite cold each, time 
before you boil them. When tney look plump and 
clear, make % s^i*up of double refined sugar, but 
not too thick; eive ^our apricots a gentle boil in it; 
and then put them into the pots or glasses, dip a 
paper in brandy, lay it over them, tie them dose, 
and keep them in a dry place. 

To make candied cmgdica, ^ 

The stalks are to be boiled for a quarter of an 
hour in water, to take away their bitterness, and 
some of the strone scent; they are then to be put 
into ^rop, boiled to a full candied height, and 
kept on tlic fire until they appear quite dry, and 
then taken out and drained. 

CaiuUed erin^o 

Is prepared nearly in the same manner as can- 
died angelica, but the roots are only slit, and wash- 
ed three or four times in cold water, before they 
are put into the syrup. 

To keep goooeberrieo* 

Put an ounce of roche alum, beat veir fine, into 
a larse |Min of boiling hard water; place a few 
gooseberries at the bouom of a hair sieve, and hold 
Uiem in the water till they turn white. Then take 
out the sieve, and spread the goosebeiries between 
two cloths; put more into the sieve, then repeat it 
till they are all done. Put the water into a glazed 
iiot until the next day, then put the guoseuerriea 
into widenmouthed bottles, pick out all the crack- 
ed and broken onea, pour the water clca.- out of 
the pot, and fill tlie bottles with it, cork them 
loosely, and let them sUnd a fortnight. If they 
rise to the corks, draw them oat and let them stand 
two or three daya uncorked, then cork them dose 
again. 



PBRrVMBR'S' AlTD OOSMBTZCS. 



'Jo fitake eau de Coiog^te. 

Take of essence de bergamotte, 3 oz. neroli, 1| 
drachms, cedrat, 2 do., lemon, 3 do., oil of rose- 
mary, 1 do., spirit ot wine, 18 los., spirit of rosc^ 
mary, 3^ do., eau de melisse de Cannes, S^ do. 
Mix. Distil in balneum mai lee, and keep it in a 
•old cellar or icehouse for some time. iLis used 
M a cosmetic, and made v/itn sugar into a ratafia. 
' Emi ae mehtse de Carmet. 

Take of dried balm leaves, 4 oz. dried lemo<^ 



peel, 2 do.^ nutmegs and coriander seeds, each, 1 
oz. cloves, cinnamon, and dried angelica roota^ 
each, 4 dr. spirit of wine, 8 lbs. brandy, 2 dkta 
Steep and distil in balneum maria, re-distil, and 
keep for some time in a cold cellar. 

Original receipt for the tame, — ^Take of spirit 
of btthn, 8 pints, lemon peel, \ do., nutmegs and 
coriander seeds, each 8 no., rosemary, magoram^ 
thyme, hyssops cinnamon, sage, aniseed, clo^ea^ 
angelica roots, each 1 pint Mil, distil and keep 
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»t for A JoM* m fu) iQeUoiwe.— This it the original 
nrf^pt of the barefuoled Cnmierites, now in iios- 
MWioD ot the comiMay r^f »poth«c»rIet of Paris, 
vhaaeU a va«i /|UAntity oi'lhis oelebrated water. 

Take of Kweet acseiue<l honey water, 1 ok. eaii 
^ospareille, l^do. e8seneedejasiniQe,S drachsBS, 
■yrap of olfives find spirit of .violets, caeb, i dr. 
ealaaiQB aroiA»t!OttS» loiuf rooteid oypems, lAyeiider, 
each, % (Jo. cssenqe ofneroU, :1 «eru{>le. Mix. 
Some add a few graioaof musk and ambergris: it 
in sweet scvsuied, and alsoiinMk'iii^o am/tafia with 



Tbc flowers are stratifteu with wool or cotien, 
impregnated with oil of bekii, or iwt oil, in an 
qartben vessel, elpselr aovered, and kept for some 
time in a warm bath; this is ropeateu with frcah 
lowers, until the oil is well seentie<l; the wool, &c. 
If then put into a sulftcient quantity of spirit of 
wi«e, .ami distilled in balneum aiariss. 
The betlt honey jpa$er^ 

Take of coriander seeds, a pound, vusia, 4 oft. 
^oves and gum benjcoin, each, 8 oz. oil of rhodi- 
um, essence of lemon, essence of bergaraot, and 
gil of lavender, .each, 1 drashm, reetified spirit of 
wine, 30 pints, rose water, 2 i^uarts* nutineg wa^ 
ter, 1 4}uart, mask and ambergria» «tieh> 12 grains. 
Distil ^u a water bath to dryness. 

Jnother metftod.'^PttjL 3 drachms eaoh^ of tioct* 
fre of aroijergrif , and tinpture of musk, w a qoait 
tf neotified spiriu.of ^winc, and lialf a pint of water: 
iyiter and put ^ up in ^midl bottles. 
Ottarofr09«9, 

The royal socie'^y of Edinburgh received from 
Or Honrothe following aoeount of the maamer in 
which ihis oo«tly peirfume jis prepaned in the eaflL 
Steep M tafge quantity ^i the petals of the rose, 
freea from every extraneous .matter, in |Mwe wfter, 
in an earthen or wooden >vessel, which is exposed 
4ail^ to tike Sim, jmjl :hou«pd kt night, till « aenm 
visas .to 4h.e fKun6«efi. l-hii \f iUite ol^r, which, eai*ef 
lUllir nbso^ bgr « .v»irrismAll. piece of cotton tied ,to 
the eud^of a jitiok. Tl>e oil collected, sq»eeze.ottt 
•f tbecoUon into a veiy idjtioinulive ^ial, stop it for 
«se. Xihe .coUestiov «f it should he oaalijiued 
Whibit any «iuro is produced. 

ZngUth milk 9f pohm. 

Take 3 lbs. of Jordan almonds, 5 quart* of rose 
water, t .do. of rectified apirit of wine« ^ an os. of 
«ii of lavender, Soz. of Spanish oil soap, and 4 ost. 
of cream of roses.*<-^lanfih the almonds in boiling 
water, idry them well in a cloth, Uien pound them 
in a mortar until they become a paste. Pound in 
the soap and mix it well with the almond paste. 
Then add the cream of roses. When these are 
mixed, add the rose-water and spirits, which stir in 
with a s|>atula or knife. Strain the whole through 
a clean white cloth, then add the oil of lavender tr 
the expressed liquid, drop by drop, and stir the 
whole well. When the mixture has stood for a 
day, cover it over with a cloth from the dust, then 
botUe it for use. 

French milk of roset. 

Mix together 4 oz. of oil of almonds, § an oz. 
of English oil of lavender, 3 quarts ot spirit of 
wine, and 10 do. of rose-water. Next blanch 3 
lbs. of Jordan almonds, and pound them in a mor- 
tar, with a (quarter of a pound of Spanish oil-soap, 
half an oz. of spermaceti, and half an oz. of white 
wax. Put these ingredients into a iaL*ge jar, with 
two ounces of pearl-ash, dissolved in an ounce of 
warm water. Snake the whole well, and then p^our 
it into small botUes for sale. 

Cream of ••osce, 
' Take 1 lb. of oil of sweet a]monds,-«l oz. of 
spermaceti^ — 1 oz. of white wax,-—! plxt of rose 



I vktfir,-fH«id 8 draclHDS of Msflta rose, dr neroki 
I essence. Put the oil, spermaceti, and wax, into m 
) well-glazed pijf&in, over a dear iire, and, when 
Hielt<^, pour in the rose-waf^r by degrees, and 
keep heating, ttU the compound becomes like |m^ 
raatum. Now add the essence, and then put dw 
cream into small pots or jars, which must he we^j 
covered up with pieces of bladder, and 3oft akir 
leaAhc. 

CM cream pamtdHm/or ike complexion. 
Take an ounce of oil^of sweet almonds, and lialf 
a draohra each, of white wax and 8)>ermaGeti, witli 
a little halm. Melt these ingredients in a glaaed 
pipkin, over hot ashes, and pour the solution into 
a marble mortar^ stir it with the {testle until it be- 
comes smooth and cold, then acid gradually an 
ounce of rose or ovaoge-flower water; stir all the 
mixture till incorporated to resemble cream. This 
pomatum renders the skin at once supple and 
smooth. To pi^vent marks from the small pox, 
add a little powder of saiTron. The gallipot in 
which it .is kept, should have a piece of hUdder 
tieiil over it 

.i?no/Aer.^TBke 4 onnoes of clear irottcf oil, 
one ounee of oU of jessamine, £ ouRcea of spev^ 
maceii, iSod.one ounpe of while wax, serapeil nne^ 
Melt them together very gcmtly, then 4joi:r it into 
a pan, whieh must be kept by the fine. Vow heat 
it will- Mijt intermisiian, 4.111 it becomes one Oon* 
sistent veiy white body: then )i»t to it 3 oon^cp of 
ixise or orange-flower water, with about a drachm 
of spirit «f ambergris, or ,Qth«r sweet essence. 
Beat the fhixture well again, until tlie water and 
spirit be properiy abaoriicd. This beattne will 
a«id grcaify to the whiteness as wseil as the flavour 
of the cream, which wiM now be asiwluie as saowi 
pantlonlariy if cart 'is ^ken that the utensih and 
Inensdioots fti«<piite olean. 

In winter, all tiie (Utsnssls, Sec. roust be kept 
warni, and the pruoess pcrforAed in a warm roons. 
Even the irose-vatsr must he wana^, previous to 
mixture, otherwise the Qveam will oi>i<geal into 
kngbs, so as ^ oaus^ the whole to be meifed again, 
in summer .ever^.thio^ must be kepcooot «lter 
the melting and snixing. More wax annst Mkewise 
be used in summer than in winter. 
When put into p^s, the cold cream is to be kepi 
i very cool; each having honoy**water poured on tM 
top, in order to improve the fla%^ur. 
Pc-mcUk divine. 
Put a pound and a half of clear beef marrow IqCb 
an earthen pan of fresh water, and change the sume 
for ten days, then steep it in rose water &84 hours, 
and tlrain it in a cloth till dry. Take an ounce of 
stoi-ax, gum benjamin, odoriferous i)}'pre8s pow* 
der, or of Florence, half an ounce of cinnamon, 
two drachms of cloves, and two drachms of nut- 
meg, all fmely powdered: mix them with the mar- 
row, then put the ingi'edients into a three-pint^ 
Sewter pot, make a paste of the white of an egg and * 
our, and lay it upon a piece of rag, over that put 
another piece of Imen to cover the top close. Put 
the pot into a large copper pot with water^ and keep 
it steady that it may not reach to the covering of 
the pot that holds the mairow. As the water 
shriuKS, add more, for ii' must boil four hours 
without ceasing; strain tlie oirtjnent through a 
linen cloth into small nots, and wht^o cold cover 
them up clcse with bladder Mud paper. JkaxH, 
touch it with any thinf^ but silver. 

/'ear I i(v(Uir for tk^ face. 
Put half a pound of best Spanish oil soap, scrap 
ed very fine, into a gallon of boiling water, ^jtiif 
it well fur soA^e tini^, and let it siaud till jcqI^. 
Add a quart of rectified spirit of wine, and half an 
uuitce of oil of roseiiiary; siir thcim again. This 
com^tound liquid, when put up in proper phials in 
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feAt coiBietie for i^mov^ng freeklea fltoini th)^ fifc«, 
md for iin[ gyring the GOtYii)lexk)n. 

To ^pare almond blo&m. 

Take of Brazil uust, I oz. water, 3 ^att^ Mii- 
fiuBS^ 6-di*ii<ihnis, eoehineal, 3 dti. alaifi, 1 oz. bo- 
fttZ) 3 draelims. 

To make almond paste. < 

Take of blanched sw^et aliiidndt, 1 lb. blanehed 
bitter do. ^ lb. sugftrj 1 lb. Beat up with orange 
flower water, 

Commori ahnond poBte, 

To make thid paste, take six pounds of fresh 
almonds, which blHnch and beat in a stone mortar, 
wkA a sQ.iieient quantity of rose water. Now add 
a pound of finely dra-ned honey, and mix the whole 
well togfciher. This pasf<», which is exceedingly 
grood for the hands, is to be put into small pots for 
sale. If this paste gets diy, rub it up on a marble 
slab, with rose water. To prevent this diyness, 
put about half a teaspoonfVil of this water on the 
top of each pot, before tying up. 
Orang-e pomatum. 

Take 5 pouhds of hog^s lard, I pound of muttcn 
suet, 3 ounces of Portugal water, naif an vvLin\e of 
essence of Bei^amot, 4 ounces of yellow wax, and 
half ajlbund of palm oil. Mix. 
Soft pomatum, 

Tsk« 25 pounds of hrtg*s lard, 8 pounds of riut- 
ton suet, 6 outieos of oil of Bergaraot, 4 ounces of 
essence of lemons, half an ounce of oil of laven- 
der, and a quarter of an ounce of oil of rosemary. 
These ingredients are to be combined in the dame 
nianm:r as those for the hard pomatum. This po- 
mAtttM is to be put up in pots, in the usual way. 
Common pomatum. 

Take 4 pounds of fresh and white m^tton suet, 
skinned and shredded very fine; which melt in 
abcfut two quilrts of spring water; and, whilst hot, 
pat the whole inlo'a M'ell glazed earthen pan, small 
at bottom, and wide at the top. Let it stand until 
Uie fat is quite cold, an<l all the impurities fall to 
the bottoipi which carefully scrape off. Now break 
the fat into small pieces, which put into a pan, with 
S gallons of spring water, for a whole day; stir and 
wash ofien. Wext day change the water, and when 
poured off a second time, at the end of twenty- 
four hours, dry the fat by rubbing in a clean linfen 
doth. Now put the suet, with l' pound and a *ialf 
of fresh hog's krd, into a large pan, and melt the 
whole over a gentle fire. When properly com- 
bined, put the whole into an earthen pan, and beat 
it witli a wooden spatula, until cold. Whilst beat- 
ing, add 6 draehms of essence of lemon, and 50 
drops of oi! of cloves previously mixed together. • 
N'ow continue beating, until the mixture be per- 
fectly white, and afterwards put it up Invo small pots. 
Leave the pots open until the pomatum is quite 
eold; when cover them by pieces of bladder, &c. 
In summer use mt>re suet, and mix in a cool place: 
in winter use more hog's lard, and make the poma- 
iuta in a warm room. 

Hard pomatitm, 

Xakc 30 lbs of suet, 1^ lbs. of white wftx, 6 oz. 
of essciice of Bergamot, 4 ounces of lemon, 1 oz. 
of lavender, 4 di^chms of oil of rosemaiy, and 2 
drachms of* essence of ambergris. Shred' and pit^k 
the suet clean, and melt it in an earthen pan or 
pipkin. TheA stir it well and strain; aind when 
nearly cold, add the pei*fumes, stirring well as be- 
fore. When pro^ierly mixed, pour it Nito tin 
nouMs. 

Attather. -Take 6 oz. of common pomatuiii, and 
add to it 3 02. of white virgin wax, Scraped fine. 
Melt them in an eailhen pan, immersed in a largiet* 
«r>e eohtsining boiling water; both being placed 
eirer a clear and steady fire« When properly in- 



corporated, keep stiti*iA^, unttt It h nearly crid; 
theft put it into small pots, or make it up into 
small rolhi Pifrfume it according to taste. 
Rafsemai^ pomatum, 

Shnp a Itii^ double hxnuful of rcsemflnr; boil it 
In a tin or ebpper vessel, w'lft ;.alf a potind of com- 
mon soft porartum, till it uumes to about 3 or 4 ofe. 
suain it off, and keep it in tfie usual way. 
r earl ptrtoder fit the face. 

There are several sons: the finest is made fW>m 
realpearU^ and is the least huitful to the skin. It 
gives the most beautiful appearance, but is too dear 
for common use; still the perfumer ouglit never to 
oe wit bout it, for the use oi the curious and the rich. 
Biawuth pearl powder. 

The next best nfearl powder <s made as follows: 
Take 4 ounces of^the best magistciy of bismuth, 2 
ounces of fine starah powder. Mix them well to- 
gether, and putting them into a subsiding glass, 
widn at top and narrow lit oottom, pour over them 
a pinf and a half of proof spirit, and shake them 
well; let them remam a day or two. When the 
powder falls to t\ie bottom, pour 0.1" the spirit, leav- 
ing it dry; then place the glass in the sun, to eva- 
porate the moisture. Next turn out the white mass, 
the dirty parts of which form the top, whilst tlie 
pure ingredients remain at the bottom. If there 
be any dirty particles, scrape them off, and again 
pulverize the remaining part of the cake, and pour 
more i)roof spirit over it. Pl'oceed as before; and, 
!f there be any moisture remaining, place the cone 
on a large piece of smooth chalk, to absorb its 
moisture. Cover the whole with a bell-glass tc 
preserve it from dust, and set it in tin? sun to dry 
and whiteu \f. Next grind the mass with a muUer 
on a marble stone; and keep (he powder in a glafls 
bottle, secured by a ground stopper, from air. 
To blacken -white oxide of bUmtUh by Harrowgait 
•water. 

Placfe a little oxide of bismuth on a white dish, 
and pour over it some Harrowgate water. Its 
beautiful white colour will instantly be changed Co 
black. 

It is well known that this oxide, under the nattfe 
of pearl tohite^ is ased as a cosmetic by tliose of the 
fair sex who wish to become fairer. A lady thus 
painted was sittittg in a lerture room, where chem- 
istry being the subject, water being impregnated 
wiln sulphuretted hydrogen gas (liarpowgate w*- 
ter) was handed round for iiispectVoh. On smell- 
ing this liquid, the lady in question became suc^ 
denly black in the face. Every ]yerson was of 
course alai'mcd by tliis sudden cfiemcal change; 
but the lecturer explaining the cause of the phe- 
nomenon, the lady received no farther injury, than 
a salutar)' practical lesson to rely more upon na- 
toral than artificial beauty in future. 

Orange Jh-wer paste for the hands, 

Blanch 5 or 6 lbs. of bitter almonds, by boitirfg 
In water, and then beat them very fine in a marble 
mortar, with 2 lbs. of orange flowers. If the paste 
be too oily, add to it some bean flour, finely sifted, 
but let no water enter the composition. Thi&paSta 
is made abroad, but comes here very damaged, the 
sea-air destroying its properties. 

To make cor,aitf*oth powder. 

Take 4 oz. of icoral, reduced to an hnpalpiftble 
powder, 8 oz. of vei^' fight Armenian bole, 1 oz. 
of Portugal stiuff, 1 02. of Ihi^-anah snuff, 1 oz. oft 
good burnt toba'ddo ashes, and 1 oz. of gum mytiii, 
well pulverized. Mik them togetlisr, and sift Ibeia 
twice. 
' Ji good tooth powder, 

To<midte a good tooth i)owderJcave 6Mt the coral, 
and, in its piace, put in pieces oi* brown dtone-ware, 
reduced to a very fine powder. This it the tott^ 
I mon w^j of making iC 
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wf^ agtrmgaUfir ths teeih. 

Take of freeh eonaenre of »)aet, 8 r^. the juiee 
of half ft sour lemon, n little wry rmtrn elarct, and 
6 oancet of coral tootb-powder. Mute them into 
a paste, which put up in small pottf and if it dry 
by staiutiag, moisten with lemon juioe and wiue, 
as before. 

To preveni the tr.othroche. 

Rub well the teeth and gam* with a hard tooth- 
brush, using the flowers of sulphur as a tooth pow- 
der, every night on going to bed; and if it is done 
after dinner it will be best: this is an excellent pre- 
Krvative to the teeth, and Toid of any unpleasant 
amell. 

A reuSeal cure fir the tooth-ache. 

Use as a tooth powder the Spanish snufF called 
Sibells, and it wilt clean the teeth as well as any 
other powder, and totally prevent the tooth-ache; 
and make a regular practice of washing behind the 
ears with cold water every morning. The reme- 
dy is infiUlible. 

^ To clean the teeth. 

Take of good soft water, 1 quart, juice of lemon, 
S oz. burnt alum, 6 grains, common salt, 6 gprains. 
Mix. Hoil them a minute in a cup, then strain 
and bottle for use: rub the teetli with a small bit of 
sponge tied to a stick, once a week. 
To make the teeth white. 

A mixture of honey with the purest charcoal will 
prove an admirable cleanser. 

An excellent opuOefir the teeth. 

Well boil and skim I lb. of honey; add to it a 
quarter of a pound of bole ammoniac, 1 oz. of dra- 
gon's blood, 1 of oil of sweet almonds, half an oz. 
of oil of cloves, 8 drops of essence of bergamot, a 
gill of honey water, all mixed well together, and 
put into pots for use. 

Vegetable tooth bnuheo. 

Take marine marsh-mallow roots, cut them into 
lengths of 5 or 6 inches, and of the thickness of a 
middling rattan cane. Dry them in the shade, but 
not so as to make them shri%*el. 

Next finely pulverize two ounces of good dra- 
gon's blood, put it into a flat bot(omM glazed pan, 
with four ounces of highly rectified spint, and naif 
an oz. of fresh conserve of roses, set It over a 

Erntle chkreoal fire, and stir it until the dragon's 
lood is dissolved; then put iu about thirty of the 
mHrsh-ioallow sticks; stir thsm abort, and care- 
fully turn them, Ihat all parts may absorb the dye 
alike. Continue this until the bottom of the pan 
be ({uite dry, anJ shake and stir it ocer the mie, 
until the sticks are perfectly dry and hwd. 

Both ends of each root or sti«.k should, prolong | 
to immersion in the pan, be bruised gently by a 
hammer, for half an inch downwards, so AH t? o^en 
its fibres, and thereby form a brush. 

They are generally used by dipping one of the 
ends iu the powder or opiate, and then, by rubbing 
them against the teeth, which they cleanse anu 
whiter admirably. 

G:her vegetable tooth drutAet.— There are ser- 
aaZ cheap sorts of these tooth-brushes, which are 
naale in tne same manner as the genuine ones, ex- 
•e;«t chat, as a basis, rattan cane, or even common 
deal, cut round, is used instead of the marsh-mal- 
|«w roots. 

So$e Up oahe. 

Put eight ounces of the best olive oil into a wide- 
mouthed bottle, add two ounces of the small parts 
of alkaiiet-root. Stop up tho bottle, and set it in 
the sun; shake it often, until it be of a beautiful 
•rimson. Now strain the oil off very clear from 
the roots, and add to it, in a glazed pipkin, three 
ounces of vevY fine white wax, and the same quan- 
tity of fresh dean mutton suet Deer suet is too 



brittle; and alar «pt ta turn yeiloir. Melt tiM of 

a do w fire, ant* perfume it wnen taken ufT, with fiir* 
ty drofis of oil of rhodium, or of laven Jer. Wbett 
cold, put it into small galUpota, or rather whilst in 
a lifiuid state. 

The common way is to make this salve up tnlc 
small cakes; but in that form the colour is verj apr 
to b<ft impaired. 

This salve never fails to eure chopped or aorft 
lips, if applied pretty freely at bed-time, ia the 
course of a day or two at farthest. 

Another meeAoJ.— Beat the alkanet root ia a 
mortar, until its fibres are pro;>erly braised, thea 
tie it up in a piece of clean linen rag, and pui this 
in a alean pipVin with the oil. When the oil bat 
begtm to boil, it will be foun ) of a deep red The 
bag is now to be taken out, pressed, and throwc 
away, and then the other ingredients are to be add* 
ed, as above. 

White Up oalve. 

I'his may be made as above, except in the use 
of alkanet-root, which is to be left out. Thoagh 
called lip-salve, this composition is seldom ap,ilied 
to the lips; its principal use consisting in curing 
sore nipples, for which it is an exceUent remedy. 
7*0 rweeten the breath. 

Take two ounces of terra japonica; half an ounce 
of sugar-candy, both in powder. Grind one drachm 
of the best ambergris with ten grains of pore musk, 
and dissolve a quarter of an ounce of clean gum 
trajgacanth in two ounces of orange-flower water. 
Mix all together, so aa to form a paste which roU 
into pieces of the thickness of a straw. Cut theae 
into pieces, and lay them in clean paper. This is 
an excellent perfume for those whose beeath is 
disagreeable. 

To perfiune clotheo. 

Take of oven-dried best cloves, cedar and rhu- 
barb wood, each one ounce, beat them to a powder 
and sprinkle them in a box or chest, where they 
will create a most beautiful scent, and presenretiie 
apparel against moths. 

Perfumed bavofir drawero. 

Cut, slice and mix well together, in the state of 
very eross powder, the following ineredients: 8 oz. 
of yellow Saunders, S oz. of coriander seeds, Soz. 
of on*is root, 2 oz. of calamus aromaticus, S oz. of 
cloves, 3 oz. of cinnamon bark, 8 oz. ofdried rose- 
leaves, 2 oz. of lavender flowers, and 1 lb. of oak 
shavings. When properly mixc^, stuff tlie above 
into small linen bags, which place in drawers, ward- 
robes, kc, which are musty or liable to become sa 

tircellent perfume fir gUtvee. 
'fake of ambergris one draciMn, civet the like 
quantity; add flour-butter a quarter of an ounce; 
and with these well mixed, rub the gloves over 
jpntly with Jne cotton wool^ and press the per- 
fume into them. 

Ar^ther.-^lLtke of damask or rose scent, half 
an ounce, the spirit of cloves and mace, each a 
drachm; frankincense, a ^ of an ounce. Mix tliem 
together, and lay them in papers, and when hard, 

Eress the gloves; they will take the scent in 24 
ours, and hardly ever lose it. 

Tincture of mtuk. 
This excellent spirit requires 6 drachms of Chi* 
na musk, 20 ecains of civet, and 2 drachms of red 
rose buds. Reduce these ingredients to powder 
with loaf sugar, and pour over them 3 pints of spi- 
rit of wine. 

A perfume to prevent peetilenUal aire, ye. 
Take of benjamin, stbrax, and galbanum, each 
half an oz. tem|>er them, being bruised into pow- 
der, with the oil of myrrh, and bum them ia a 
chafing-dish, or else take rosemary, balm, and bay 
leaves^ heat them in wine and sugar, and leit tbf 
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s %e>|Bonaanicd) ]ik«wiie bum them by the 
)ta«t of the pan, and they will produce a very fine 
.sent, . 

PtttHU for perfumitiff Hck room%. 

Powder separately the following ingredients, and 
then mix, on a marble slab, 1 lb. of gum benzoin, 
S OS. cf gum storax, 1 lb. of frankincense, and S 
lbs. of fine eharcoal. Add to this composition the 
foUowtng liquids: 6 oz. of tincture of benzoin, 9. 
OK. of essence of ambei^*is, 1 oz. of essence ot 
musk, 2 oz. of almond oil, and 4 oz. of clear syrup, j 
Mix the whole into a stiff paste, and fonn into ' 
pMtils, of a conical shape, which dry in the heat 
of the sun. If more liquid should be required for 
tlie paste, add warm water. % 

Aromatic pcuiih. 

Beat and sifl fine a pound of the four gums lef> 
after the making of honey-water, jne pound also 
of the ingredients left from the cpirit of benjamin, 
one pound of the best sealing-wax, and oue pound 
of L^noine gum benisoin. 

Dissolve some cleih common gum arabio in a 
quantity of rose-water, of a pretty thick consisten- 
&f, and add to it sixty drops of spint of musk. 

Mix the whole tocetberj so as to make i^retty 
stiff paste, which make up mto small cones or balls. 
Iky them thoroughly before they are put away, 
otherwise thej will become mouldy. 

These pastils are particularly useful for burning 
io rooms, where the sick or the dead liave laiu. They 
are used in very considerable quantities in the two 
Houses of Lonls and Commons; also in various 
halla, assembly rooms, &e. 

Explotive pa8til»» 

1 here is another sort of these pastils, called 
sweets and sours, which are maflethus: Take some 
of the above aromatic paste, and make into cones 
of 2 inches in length, and of the th.ckuess, at tbeir 
bases, of an inch. Whilst moist, scoop out a cavity 
in the bottom of each, capable of containing a large 
|)ea, fill it up with gunpowder, covering tTiis over 
with the paste which has been scooped out. 

When tw' be dried, lay the bottoms of these pas- 
tils uppermost; for if any moisture attacks Uie gun- 
powder, its effects will be destroyed. 

The design (it can hardly be called a useful pui^ 
pose,) for whicn these ])astils are made, is to pro- 
duce diversion. During Christmas, or other holi- 
day ^mbols, it is customary with many to iij^ht 
one of these witn the avowed intention of perfum- 
ing the apartments, and whilst the company are 
pleasef* witti the odour, an unexpected repoit ter- 
rifies some, whilst it amuses othera. 
Hair powder perfume. 

Take half a pound of pulvil powder, made from 
apple-tree moss, half an ounce of grey arober^^ris, 
thirty grains of musk, and twenty grains of civet 
Grind the musk and civet with loaf sugar to a ver^* 
fine powder; melt the ambergris, with 6 drops of 
the oil tjS behn nuts, over a gentle fire, in a clean 
vessel, not brass or copper, add, asjt melts, a few 
drops of the juice of green lemoK, and about 4 
drops each of oil of rhodium and lavender. When 
the aml>ergi*is is melted, put the above (lowder in* 
to it, stir and mix it well. Add, by degrees, the 
iiow^er of apple-moss; and when the whole is com- 
uined, pulverize and siti it through a veiy fine hair 
sieve; what will not ^lass through, return into the 
looitar, again pound it with loaf sugar, until the* 
flvhole is reduced to fine powder. 
Ambergrit perfitme, 

>Ie]t 8 penny-weights uf^^fine ambergris, in a 
brass tnortar, veij gently, stir in quickly 8 drops 
of grer>n lemon juice, and the same of behn*nut 
sU. Add, re^dy powdeiird with fin^ loaf sugar, Vi 
gjRuns of muak, 12 graiva of civet, and 24 rnuns 



of the residuum frotM the makinr of spirit of am* 
bergris. Add one ounce of spirits ambergris. Mil 
and incorporate them well, and add 16 pounds 'of 
fine dry hair powder. Pass the whole, twice 
throu|li a fine hair sieve; then lay it open fu* three 
days, in a dry room, stir it often^ that the spirit 
ma^ entirely evaporate; otherwise it may turii sour, 
which however will go off by kcTeping. Bottle and 
stop it close. 

Musk and civet perfumes . 

Take 2 penny-weights of pnro musk, 12 graiiir 
of civet, and 1 penny- weight of the residuum of 
spirit of ambei^is. Make this into a paste, witifi 
ounces of spirit of musk, made by infusion. Pow- 
der it with loaf sugar, and mix in 16 pounds of fine 
hair ]^wder. 

Orri» perfume. 

Take best dri^d and scra|>ed orris roots, free 
from mouhl. Bruise or grind them: the latter is 
best, as, being very tough, they require great la- 
bour to pound. Sift tlie po^^der through a fine hair 
sieve, and put the remainder in a baker's oven, to 
dry the moisture. A violent heat will turn the 
roots yellow. When dry, grind again^ and tift; 
and rei>eat the same until the whole has paAse<! 
tliroueh the sieve; mix nothing with it, as it woulo 
mould and spoil it. 

Violet perfume. 

Drop twelve drops of genuine oil of I'faodium oi* 
a lump of loaf-sugar; grind this well in a glass mor- 
tar, and mix it thoroufi;hly with three pounds of 
orris powder. This will, in its perfume, have • 
resemblance to a well-flavoured violet. If you add 
more rhodium oil, a rose perfume, instead of a 
violet oue, will be produced; the orris ponder is f 
most agreeable perfume, and only requiring to be 
raised by the addition of the above quantity of tiM 
oil. Keep this peifume in the same manner as lh( 
others. What is at tlie druggists' shops is gene* 
rally adulterated. 

Rose perfume. 

Take two pecks of fre^h dty damask rose leaves^ 
strip them from their leaves and stalks; have ready 
sixteen pounds of fine hair powder. Strow a layer 
of rose leaves, on sheets of paper, at the bottom of 
a box. cover them over with a layer oC hair pow- 
der; then strew alternately a layer of roses and 
powder, until the whole of each has been used. 
When they have lain 24 hours, sifl the powder ouL 
and expose it to the air 24 liours mere. Stir it of- 
ten. Add fresh rose leaves, twice, as before, and 
proceed in the same way; aflet this dry the pow- 
der well by a gentle li2at, and pass it through a 
fine sieve. Lastly, pour ten drops of oil of rho?- 
dium, or three drops of otto of roses, on loaf so- 
p;ar, which triturate in a glass mortar, and stir well 
into the ^wder, which put into a box, or glass for 
use. This hair powder peifume will be exceilent, 
and will keep well. 

Bc^gamist perfume. 

Ta!ce sii^teen pounds of hair powder, and forty 
drops of Roman oil of bergamot, and proceed la 
all respects as before, but do not leave tiie com- 
pound exposed to the air; for in this ca&e the ber> 
gamot is so volatile, that it will quickly fiy otf. 
Ambergris fuur JHnoder, 

Take twelve pounds of fine starch powder, add 
three pounds of ttie ambergris perfume: mix them 
well together, and inin it twice through a ftiie hair 
sieve. Put it into a well closed box, or gisss, for 
use This is the first and best sort of ambergris 
powder: but for a second, or inferior sort, put only 
a pound and a half of the (lerfume, to the abow 
quantity of starch powdei. 

Musk and civet hair pewder. 

Mix twelve pounds of starch powder, and \ 
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pDttmh of ni«6k iMTftime, a befbre. A Meond 
sdit of this hair powder may be made by using 
half the quaniltyof the petfurce. 
rtolet hair pfiwdir, 

Mijf twelve poands of hair powder vf\ih three 
pounds of the violet perfume, and lay it by for use. 
Jiow hair ptnoder. 

"Mrs. well twelve pounds of starch powder, with 
three pounds of tlie rose pei-fu<ne. Sift; put it up 
tn a cedar box, or glass bottle. 

Another. — A second sort cfthi* powder may be 
made by using half the quantity of the pei*fome to 
twelve pounds of powder, and adding two drops 
f^ otto of roses, previously dropped on sugar, and 
well tritiirated iu a glass mortar. 

To destroy tuperjluout hair. 

Take of frash lime-stone, 1 qz. pure potass, I 
drschm, sulphtiret of potass, 1 draehm. Reduce 
them to a fine powder in a wedge wood mortar. If 
the hair be first washed, or soaked in warm water, 
{ISO* Fahr.) for ten lainutes, this article formed 
into a thin paste, with warm water, and applied 
whilst warm, will so effectually destroy the hair in 
five or six minutes, that it may be removed by 
washing the skin with flannel. It is a powerful 
eiiastio, and should therefore be removed as soon 
as it begins to inflame the skin, by washing it off 
with vinegar. It softens the skin, aud greatly im- 
proves its appearance. 

To make Spanish laiUea* rmtge. 

Take good new scarlet wool cuttings and spirit 
of wine, or lemon-juioe, boii them in a well glaz- 
ed earthen pot well stoppe<I, till the liquid has 
charged itself wita all tlie colour of the scarlet, strain 
the eye throuHi a cloth, and all the colour fhere- 
fbons; boil it sAerwards in a little arabic water, till 
the colour becomes very deep. The proportion of 
materials is, to half a pound of scai'let cuttings, a 
quarter of a pint of spirit of wine, and a sufficient 
quantity of water to assist the soaking. Then, in the 
colour extracted, put a piece of gum arabic, of tlic 
size of a filbetl: next steep some eiKton in the co- 
lour, and wet some sheets of paper with the dye, 
which rejieat se\%ni} times, as often as they are 
dipr, and you will find them sufficiently charged 
With rouge for use. 

Spanish vemdHmi/or the tn'lette. 

Pour ifito the alkaline li<^aor which holds in so^ 
lotion the colouring part ot bastard saffron, such a 
quantity of lero^m juioe as may be necessary to sa- 
turate the whole afkaline salts. At the time of the 
precipitation, the latter appears under the form of 
a fecula full of threads, which soon falls to the 
bottom of tlie vessel. Mix this part with white 
talc, reduced to fine powder, and moistened with 
a little lemon-juice and water. Then form' the 
whole into a naste; and having put it in small pots, 
«Kpose it to (Iry. This colour is nsser^cd for the 
use of the toilette; but it has not the durabiUty of 
that prepared from cochineal, 

Ftconotnical rougjs. 

Fine oaiinine, properly pulverized and prepared 
inv the purpose, is the best that can be emiiloyed 
with safety and effect; it gives the most natural tone 
to the coiiiplexion, and inmaits a brilUancy to the 
eves, without detracting from the softness of the 
Skin; To use it economically, take some of tlie 
finest pomatum, witlit iit scent, in which tliere is a 
proportion of while wax, about tlie size of a pea, 
just flatten it upon a piece of 'white paper, then 
take on a pointvd ^lenknife, carmine etjual to a 
pRi*s head, mix it gently with the pomatum, with 
yoop finger, and when you have produced the de- 
sired tint, rub it in a liiUe compressed cotton, pass 
it over tlie cheeks till colour is clearly diflused, 
woid a/t greaw. Ladies will find, u]ion trial, tliat 
Uiis econumical rouge will neiliier injure the health 



nor the skin; and ft itttftatea perfectly ttie natural 
colour of the complexion. 

Another, — Take of French chalk, (powdered} 
4 ouncesf oil of almondr, 2 drachms; carmme, 1 do. • 
Turkish bhom. 

Infuse 1} ounces of gum benzoin, S ounces ot 
red sauyders In powder, and 3 drachms of dragtm^S 
blood, in 12 ounces of rectified spirit of wine, Hiid 
i ounces of river or rain water. When the ingre- 
dients have been mixed, stop the bottle close, and 
shake frequently during seven days; then filter 
throcgh blotting paper. 

A -wash fir stm-bumi^ftices and fianJg. 

To each pound of ox-gall, add roche alattt, ! 
draehm, rock salt, i ounce, sugar candy, 1 ounee, 
borax, 2 drachms, camphor, 1 drachm. Mix and 
shake well for fifteen minutes, then ol\en daily, for 
fifteen days, or till the gall is transparent; filter 
through cap paper; used when exposed to the sun; 
always washing off before sleep. 
Macoitba smiff. 

The varied flavour of snuffs of different kinds 
arises less from the state of the original leaf, than 
the factitious aiMitions of inanufLCtiirers. The 
snuff ^f Martinieo, celebrated Under the term 
** Macouba,'* il made ft-om the best leaves, which 
being moistened with juioe from their excellent stt^ 
ear-canes, undergoes fermentation, and having 
Oirown off the offensive fecor in scnm and re8i<}a*im, 
is evaporated and ground in the usual manner. 
Cephalic smtff. 

Its basis is powdered asaruni, (volgo AsaralMc- 
ca), reduced by admixture with a small portion of 
powdered dock-leaf, or any other innoxious vege- 
table. The , finely levigated snuff, knt>wn as 
** Scotch,*' may be added, agreeable to the taste of 
the eonsnroer; and finally a 'solution iif spirit ot 
wine and oamph^M*, in the pro^rtion of one draehm 
of the latter in fifteen of^MHrit, is to bo dropped 
upon the camphor, from five to ten drops to an 
ounce. Bottle your snuff immediately. 

Another may be made of a vei^ plcnsant iavow 
with the powder produced from sage, rosemaiT-, 
lilies of the valley, and tot)S of sweet marjoram, ot 
ea(!h 1 ounce, with a draetam of Asarabacca root, 
lavender-tlowers, and nutmeg; il should be very 
line, and it will relieve the head vastly. 
To indtaie Spanish vnn-jf* 

Take good unsifted Huvanah sniilT, andgr^nd il 
down to a fine powder. If ttve tobacco be too 
strong, mix it with the fine powder of Spanish nn^ 
shells, which is by far the besi mixture whieb can 
be used. Over this sprinkle some weak treacle 
water, and when, after mixing with tbe hands, it 
has lain in a heap for stime days, to sweat and In 
eoi'porate, pack it up; btit take care that it be not 
too moist. 

This snuff, ia the coarse of twelve months, will 
be of one uniform and agreeable fla\'Our; and will 
keep good and mend ifig, for many years. When 
old, this sort Y^ill hardly be iiifenor to any of the 
oiain snaffa made ib Si>ain. 
jjondon imitation of Spimsh and other fireign 

Oftltfi, 

The fine powder, which is the best part of the 
snuff, as K comes from abroad, i« sifted firom the 
bale-snuff; and the coarse and sulky part left» is 
giHMuid ilown, preriousty mixed with strong ehaap 
' tobacco powder, or dust, along with savine, bri^ 
dust, yellow saml, tbe sweepings of tobaceo, old 
rotten wood, and with many other filthy vegeUbIc 
sMbstaiiees, both diy and gruen, to i>a«s as Ibe real 
flavour of tobacco. All or most of^ these ingredi- 
enU being mixed into one body. TIhs is uothinz 
more than colonring the filtfiy com|>ound with ret' 
ochre, or nmber, or other noxious rad or hrowa 
colour, mixed with water and molasseSk 
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i HfMe^-ytihen pniaeAf fneorparated, H'now 
tu i td through a hair sievi;, to mix it ipore inti- 
'•MMIely; and itth«m Itift for some time to nr«at, or 
beeome equally moist This moiatneM It intended 
to imitate the oiliness whieh is peealiar to the real 
♦ ^ ^ ^lm llie^ww^cia fromHayannah. 

This snuiT is packed in barrels, tin <eanls(ersy 
uM^' stone jars, so that it may* eome oiit in luropsy 
iike'the Spanish snaiTs. This is done to deceive 
the purchaser, on whom this bad compound is im- 
posed for real Spanish snuff. Such is the compo- 
wtion oi m very great part of wliat is made and 
«o(d f«r >eommoii Spanish snuff. 

7^ make treauparmt $oap, 

Suet la the basis of all the soaps ot the toilette, 
knowti hj the name of Windsor soap, because 
ulive-ail forms- a.paste too difficult to melt again, 
and contains an oaoiU' too strong to be mixed witli 
cSBOtt c c s. The suet soap dissoned hot in alcohol 
retakes its solid state by cooling. To this fiict is 
due tke disoorery of transparent soap, which, if 
well prepared, has the appearance of fine white 
oandied sugar; it may also be coloured, and the 
vegetable hues, for this purpose, are preferable to 

' ' • -isoap, byput- 

: a oalce of 
i half of al- 
cohol, and put it near the fire till the soap is dis- 
solved; this mixture placed in a mould to eool, 
produces the transparent soap. 
win^Borfoap, 

Mdt bard enrd soap,and scent it with oil of kami, 
■ad etaence of bergamot, bought at the druggists*; 
or the eaaenee of bergamot may be omitted. 
Abntmd 9<ai^, 

Upon 1 lb. of qmclLlime pour 3 quarts of boiling 
iistiued water; add 1 lb. or salt of tartar dissolved 
in.t quart 'of water; oover the vessel, and when 
sold, filter tlirough a cotton cloth: a plot should 
acigh exaetly 16 oz. troy; if more, add distilled 
water, and if less, evaporate. Then add one-thii'd 
of oil of almonds,* simmer them together for some 
hoi9Y,or until the oil forroaa jelly; wtien oool, which 
nsT be tried on a small quantity, add common salt, 
sad then continue boiling till the soap is solid; when 
sold skim off the water, and then pour into moulds. 

Another mcfAod'— >Take S lbs. of soap ley, made 
of barilla or kelp, so strong thai a bottle holding 
half a pint of water will hold 11 ounces of the lej, 
and 4 Ids. of nil of idmonds; rub them together m 
a mortar, and pot the mixture into tin moulds, 
where let it be tor soste weeks, till ' the eombioa- 
tioo IS perfect 

MarhUdwoap baUt. 

Take 101ba.of whiteoil-soapand 10lbt..of Jop- 



pa loan. Cutlbem into email square picaea,i«ikiflh 
set todiy for three days: the otl-4oap, paitioftlaiiy, 
must he thm dried. 

Scrape, very finely, five pounds of oil aon, 
which dty, tor one day, in the open air; mix U 
well in the shavings-box, with five pounds of pow- 
der, add ah ounce and a half oflthe best vermilion. 

In mixinr, place pieces of soap and .coloured 
powder, in layers in the box, making, in all, four 
alternate layers of each. When a layer of each 
has been placed in the box, sprinkle a pint of rose 
water over the cut soap; for if it be much combin- 
ed with the powder, . it will become U^mpy and 
hard, and consequently spoil the wash-^'alls. Tlie 
same qnantity of water is to be used for moistening 
I each of the other soap layen. Xext.mix a pitit 
of thin starch, which has been well boiled in halt 
a pint of rain water, with half a pint of rose water 
and distribute it, equally well mixed, among the 
mass, by turning it over reiieatedly, and then preas 
it down close with the hands. If a piece be now 
cot out from the mass, the operator will perceive 
Arhether the marbling is sufficiently good; and if so, 
he may nruceed irame<fiately to form his wasb- 
balla. 

To imUcUe ^aple» soap. 

Take of fresh ley, strong enough to bear an egg, 
eight pounds; and put to it of deer's, goat's, or 
lamb's suet, (which has previously been well cleans- 
ed from all akins, &e. by rose water) two pounds, 
and one pound of olive oil, or rather behn-nut oiL 
Let all tnese fimmer over the fire in a well glazed 
pot, until it be pretty nearly uf the consistence of 
'^rown or Naples soap; then turn it out into a large 
flat pan, which set on the leads or roof of the house, 
exposed to the heat of the sun for fifty days, llie 
pan must be covered over with a bell glass, such 
as the eardenersuse, aid the mixture must he stii^ 
red well once a day, during the whole of this time. 

In about six weeks or two months, the operator 
will have a most excellent grouud work for Naples 
■oa]^, which only requires perfuming in the fol- 
lowing manner^, to render it even preferable to the 
foreign sorts. 

Tuce of oil of rhodium, ane ounce, of spirit of 
ambergris, two ounces and a half, spirit of musk^ 
half an ounce; mix theae well to^ner, and then 
put the compound into the pan of soap. Stir the 
whole well, and incorporate the perfumes with the 
soap; on a mai-ble stone: by means of a rouller. Put 
up into small jars, or preserve in a mass in a lam 
jar, according to aale or convenience. If kept for 
15S months, this soap will be found by comparison, 
to be tar preferable to the best boap that ever came 
fipom Naples. 
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tjifui black ink, for common purpotes and fir the 
copying preta. 
Put Aleppo galls, well bruised, 4} oz. and log- 
vood ch \pped, 1 oz. with 3 pints soft water, into 
I Slonew are mue: slowly boil, until one quart re- 
gains: odd. well powdered, the pure green crys- 
)Ms ol sulphate of^iron, ^ oz. blue vitriol or ver- 
digris, (I think the latter better,} J oz. pm antbic, 
8 oz. and brown sugar, 8 oz. Shake it occasion- 
ally a week after making : then after standing a 
day, decant and cork. T( prevent moidding add a 
little bmndr or alcohol. 
Z 



The common copperas will not 
a^ it has already alsorbed oxygen. 

To make comrnm bku^ink. 

Pour a. gallon of boiling soft wMer on a 
of powdered gdls, previously put into a proper 
vessel. Stop the mouth of the vessel, and set h 
in the sun in -summer, or in winter where it nwy 
be warmed by any hre, and let it stand two«ir three 
days. Then add half a pound of green vitriol pow- 
dered, and having stirred the mixtere well toge- 
ther with a wooden spatuhi, let it flta«d iq;aiB fat 
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tJd tailher to it $ ouneei of gam hmbie dissolved 
m a qturt of boiling whter, and laitlj, 8 ounces of 
alum, sfter which let the ink be strained through s 
CQW'se linen cloth for use. 

Another. — A goo«l and durable black ink may be 
made by the following directions: To S pints of 
water add 3 ounces ol the dark ooloure<l roi^h- 
skinned Alejppo galls in gross powder, and of rasp- 
ed logwood, green vitriol, ana gum arable, each, 
1 oz. 

This mixture is to be put into a convenient ves- 
sel, and well sliMken four or five times a day, for 
ten or twelve days, at the end of which time it 
will be fit f'vp use, though it wil! improve by re- 
maining longer on the ingredients. Vinegar in- 
stead of water makes a deeper coloured ink; but 
its action on pens soon spoils them. 
S/dning oiack ittk. 

Beat up well together in an iron mortar the fol- 
lowing ingredients in a dry state; viz. 8 oz. of best 
blue gall-nuts, 4 oz. of copperas, or sulphate of 
iron, 8 oz. of clear gtun arabic, and 3 pints ot clear 
rain w%ter. 

When properly powdered, put to ttie above: let 
the whole be shaken in a stone bottle three or four 
times a day, for seven da^s, and at the end of that 
time, pour the liquor offgently into afnother stone 
bottle, which place in an airv situation to prevent 
it from becoming foul or motnery. When used put 
the liquor into the ink-stand as required. 
Proces9for nu^ng the beat ink. 

Take 6 quarts (beer measure) 4)f clear water, 
soft or hard, and boil in it for about an hour, 4 oz. 
of the best Campeachy lo|;wood, chipped very thin 
aeross the grain, adding, from time to time, boiling 
water to supply in part the loss by evaporation; 
strain the liquor while hot, and suffer iLto cool. If 
the liquor is then short of 5 quarts, make it ei^ual 
to this quantity, hy the addition of cold water. 
' After which, let 1 lb. of bruised blue galls, or 80 
oz. of the best common galls, be added. Let a 
paste be prepared by triturating 4 oz. of sulphate 
of iron (green vitriol) calcined to whiteness, and 
let half an ounce of acetite of copper (verdigris) 
be well incorporated together with the above de- 
coction, into a mass, th:*owing in also, 3 oz. of 
coarse brown sug:ir, and 6 oz. of gum Senegal, or 
Arabic. Put the materials into a stone bottle of 
such a sire as to half fill it; let the mouth be left 
o|jen, and shake the battle well, twice or thrice a 
day. In about a fortnight it may be filled, and kept 
in w'3li stopped bottles for use. It requires to be 
protected from the U-ost, which would considerably 
injure it. 
Jmielible black ink vnthout gaUt o** green viirioL 

Infuse a pound of pomegranate ^eels, broken to 
a gross powder, for 84houis in a gallon and a half 
ofwater, and aflerwai-ds boil the mixture till l-3d 
of the fluid be wasted. Then add to it 1 lb. of 
Roman vitriol, and 4 ozj of e^utn arable powdered, 
and continue the boiling till the vitrfol and ^um 
be dissolved, after which the ink must be strained 
through a coarse linen cloth,.when it will be fit 
for use. 

This ink is somewhat more expensive, and yet 
not so good in hue as that made by the general 
method; but the colour which *t has is not liable 
to vanish or fade in an}' len^h of time. 
indftrucHUe ink fir n nsting the action of corro- 
uve eubtUmcea. 

On many occasions, it is of importance to emr 
ploy an ink indestructible by any process, .hat will 
not equally destroy the materinl nn whicu it is a[)- 
plied. For black ink, 85 grains of copal, in pow- 
der are to be dissolved in 8lX) jrains of oil of la- 
vender, by the assistance of a gentle heat; and ai« 
. iknen tube nsmd with 8| grains of lamp black, and 



j i a griin of indigo: for red ink use i90 gsttltn ol 
oil ^ lavender, 17 grains of copal, «id w> gmins 
of vermdion. A little oil of lavender ir of Mi- 
pentine, may be added, if tlie ink be fontid^too 
thick. A mixture of genuine asphaltuni dissolved 
in oil of turpentine, amber vamiso, and laro^-4]d%6k, 
would be still superior. 

This ink is particularly useful for labeling 
phiais, fcc containing chemical or corrosiTe sub- 
stances. 

Beat ink powdei*. 

Infiise a pound of galls ijowdered, and 3 oanses 
of poraeg^nate peels, in a gallon of soft water for 
a week, in a gentle heat, and then strain oP- the 
fluid through a coarse linen cloth. Then add to it 
8 oz. of vitriol dissolved in a quart of water, and 
let them remain for a day or tico, preparing in the 
meantime a decoction of logwoou, by boiling a 
pound of tbe chips in a ^Uon of water, till l-3d 
be wasted, |ind then straining the remaining ftuia 
while it is hot. Mix the decoction and the solu- 
tion of galls and vtriol together, and add 5 oz. of 
gum arable, and then evaporate the mixture over 
a common fire to about 8 quarts, when the remain- 
der must oe put into a vessel proper for that pur- 
pose, and reduced to drvness, by hangiifg the ves- 
sel in boiling water. Tfie mass left, after the fluid 
has wholly exhaled, must be well poMrdered; and 
when wanted for use, may be converted into ink 
by the addition of water. 

Another. — Compositions were also formerly 
made for portable, or extemporaneous inks, with- 
out galls or vitriol, of one of which the following 
is a recipe: — ^l*ake ^ a pound of honey, and the 
yolk of an egg, and miX them well together. Add 
8 drachms, of gum arable finely levigated, and 
thicken the whole with lamp-black to the consist- 
ence of a stiff paste, which, being put to a prrper 
quantity of water, may be used as ink. 
Ink powder for immediate uae. 

Reduce into subtle powder 10 oz. of gall-^uts, 
3 oz. of Roman vitriol, (ereeo copperas,) wiQi S 
OS. each of toche alum and gum arabic Then put 
a little of this mixture into a glass of white wine, 
and it will be fit for instant use. 

^no^Aer.'— Take equal parts of black rosin, burnt 
peach or apricot stones, vitriol and gall-nuts, and 
8 of gum arabic, put the whole in powder or eake 
as required. 

Eoeeheqtter tnk. 

To 40 pounds of galls, add 10 pounds of gum, V 
pounds 01 copperas, and 45 gallons of soft water. 
This ink will endure for centuries. 
Bedlnk^ 

Take of the raspings of Brazil wood a quarter ol 
a pound, and infuse them two or three days >n vi- 
negar, which should be colourless where it cam be 
so procured. Boil the infusion an hour over a gen- 
tle fii-e, and afterwards filler It, while hot, through 
paper laid in an earthenware cullender. Put it 
again over the fii o, and dissolve in It, first | an 
ounce of gum arabic, and afterwards of alcm and 
white sugar, each 1-^ an ounce. Care should be 
taken that the Brazi! wood be not adulterated with 
the Brasiletto or Campeachy wood. 

Other prepanaiona,-'lM ink may likewise be 
preiinred, by the above process, of while wine in- 
stead of vinegar; but it should be sour, or disposed Ic 
be soi otherwise, a third or fourth of vinegar should 
be added, in order to its taking tlie stronger tine* 
tui-e from the wood. Small beer has been some- 
tiiiies used tor the same purpose, but the ink will 
not be so bright, and when it is used, vinegar 
should be added, the quantity of gum arable <li* 
miiiished, find the sugar wholly omitted. 
lied inkfi'om vermHinn, 

Take t^'» riair of four eggs, a tea-spoonful of 
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white ioCAr, or ninr eandy', beaten to a powder, 
■ad as tniich spirit of winie; beat them together, 
IMI tbej are of the consistence of oil: then add such 
a proportion of Tennilion as will produce a red 
jeoloij: sufficiently strong; and keep the mixture in 
f % ainr** phial or well-stopped ink-bottle for use. 
Thr imposition should be well shaken together 
b«(o-e it isused. 

i -^ead of the glair of eggs, mm water is fre- 
^u-jntly used; but thin size, made of isinglass, with 
i iitUe honey, .s much l>etter for the purpose. 
I*emumaii red ink. 

Take, of oil of lavender, 120 grains, of eopal in 
powder,* 17 grains, red snlphuret of mercury, 60 
grai ns. The oil of lavender being dissipated with a 
gentle heat, a colour wih be' left on the paper sur- 
rounded with the copal; a subsianee insoluble in 
water, spirits, acids, or alkaline solutions. 

This composition possesses a permanent colour, 
and a MS. written with it, may be eitposed to the 
process commonly used for restoring tne colour of 
printed books, without injuiy to the writing. In 
this manner interpolations with common ink may 
be removed. i 

Green writing ink. 

Take an ounce of Terdigris, and having powder^ 
ed it, put to it a quart of vinegar, &c after it has 
stood two or three days strain oif the liquid; or, 
instead of this/ use th*" crystals of verdigris dis- 
solved in water; then dissolve, in a pint of either 
of these solutions, iive drachms of gum arable, and 
two drachms of white sugar. 

YeUovf -uniting ink. 

Boil two ounces of the Frencti berries in a quart 
of water, with half an ounce of alum, till one-third 
of the fluid be evaporated. Then dissolve in it 
two draclims of gum arable, and one drachm of 
sugar, and afterwards a drachm of alum powdered. 
Blue ink. 

This may be made by diffuung Prussian blue, 
or indigo, through strong gum-water. The com- 
mon water-colour cakes, dtfTuseJ in water, will 
make sufficiently good coloured inks for most pur- 
poses. 

Copter plate priniera* ink. 

Ink for the rolling-press is made of linseed oil^ 
burnt in the same manner as that for comihon 
printing ink; and is then mixed with Frankfort- 
black, finely ground. There are no certain pro- 
portions which can be determined in this kind of 
mk; every workman adding oil or black to his ink, 
as he thinks proper, in order to make it suit his 
purpose. Some, h.iwever, mix a poition of com- 
mon boiled cil which has never oeen burnt: but 
this must necessarily be a bad practice, as such oil 
IS apt to go through the paper; a fault very com- 
mon in prints, es^tecially if the paper is not, very 
' thick. sSo soap is added; because the ink is not 
eleared off from the copper-plates, with alkaline 
ley, as in common printing, but with a brush dip- 
ped in oil. 

^hiother method. — ^Instead of Frankfort, or other 
kinds of black commonly used, the following com- 
position may be substituted, and will form a much 
dee]ier and more beautiful black, than can be oh- 
taii^y by any other method. Take of the deepest 
Brussian blue five parts, and of the deepest co- 
loured lake and brown pink, each one part 
Gnnd them well with oil of turpentine, and atter- 
wards with tlie strong an'l weak oils in the man- 
ner and proi>ortion above directed. Thf coloura 
need not be bright for this purpose, but they should 
oe the deepest of the kiiui, and perfectly transpa- 
rent in oil, as the whole effect depends- on that 
qnalitj. 

'1 en or twetr '• ^ons of nut-oil are set over the tl 



file, in a larre Iron pot, m»4 brought to boil. It 
is then stirrecl with an iron ladle; and whilst boiling 
the infiammable vapour arising from it either takes 
fire of itself, or is kin«iled, and is suffered to bum 
I in this way for about half an hour, the pot being 
nartially covered, so 9s to regulaie the body of the 
nanoe, and consequently, the heat eomniunicated 
to the oil. It infrequently stirred during this lime, 
that the whole may be Iieated equally; otherwise, 
a pa.t would be ohaiTed, and the rest left ini|)ei^ 
feet. The flame is then extinguished by entirely 
covering the fjot. The oil, by this process, has 
much of its unctuous quality destroyed, and when 
cold is of the consistence of sott turpentine: It is 
then called varnish. After this, it is made into 
ink, by mixture with the requisite quantity of lamp- 
black; of which about 8^ ounces are sufficient lor 
16 ounces of the pre|>ared oil. The oil loses, by 
the boiling, about an eighth of its weight, and emiu 
very offensive fumes. Several other additions are 
made to the oil during the boiling, such as crustf 
of bread, onions, and sometimes tui*pentine. These 
are kept secret by the preparers. The intention 
I f them is more effectually to destroy part ot tht 
unctuous quality of oil, to gire it more body, tn en- 
able it to adhere better to the wetted paper, and to 
spread on the types neatly and uniformly. 

Besides these additions, othen are made by the 
printers, of which the most imporUnt is a little 
fine indigo in powder, to improve the beauty of the 
colour. 

Another method — 1 lb. of lamp-black, ground 
verr fine, or run through a lawn sieve, S ounces ^ ^ 
of Prussinn blue, ground very fine; 4 ounces of lin- 
seed oil, well boiled and skimmed, 4 ounces, of 
spirit of turi>entine, very clear, 4 ounces of soft 
varnish, or neat*s foot oil. To be well boiled and 
skimmed, and, while boiling, the top burned oft' by 
several times applying lighted paper. Let tliese 
be well mixed, then put the whole in a jug, place 
that in a pan, and boil them very carefully one 
hour. 

Afne black printing ink. 

Less turpentine and oil, without Prussian blue, 
for common ink. 

Seat printing ink. 

In a secured iron pot, (fire outside when possi- 
ble), boil 12 gallons of nut oil; stir with iron ladle, 
long handle; while boiling, put an Iron cover part- 
ly over, set the vapour on fire by lighted paper of- 
ten applied, keep well stirring, and 00 the fire, one 
hour at least f or UU the oily panicles are burnt), then 
add 1 pound of onions cut in pieces, and a few 
crusts of bread, to get out the residue of oil; als6 
varnish, 16 oz. fine lamp-black, S ounces, ground 
indigo, J ounce. Boil well one hour. ' 
Chod common printing ink. 

Take 16 ounces of varnish, 4 ounces of linseed 
oil, well boiled, 4 ounces of doar oil of turpen- 
tine, 16 ounces of fine lamp-blsek, 3 ounces of 
Pinissfan blue, fine, 1 ounce of indigo, fine. Boil 
one hour. 

Printera^ red ink. 

Soft varnish and vermilion with white of eggs 
not very thick. Common varnish, red-lead, mi 
oranjre. 

Bhie.'^Vmnitm blue, and a little ivoiy-blackf 
with varnish and eggs very thick. Common iodigt 
and varnish; then wash on with boiling lees. 
Ferpetual ink for inacrtpHotta on tmnff atonea, mar^ 
btea^ ^c. 

This ink is fornjed by mixing about tbree parts 
cf pitch with one part of lamp-black, and msVing 
th«;m incorporate by melting the pitch. With this 
composition, used in a melted state» the lettera arc 
filled, and will, without extraordinary violence, tn^ 
dure as long as the stone itselC 
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b»d$anmh 
Let iTOET or Ump-b)ack be iMixed with a srnidl 
MTtion of Frutftiaii blue or indsgo, for « blae blMSk, 
•od let the oame blocks be united vith rav or 
iMvnt umber, bialre, vandyke or m other brown, 
initead of the b^ve, for a brown black. Theie 
ihould be mixeJ together in a weak gum-water, 
(perhapt matt- work would answer the purpose bet- 
ter) first leviffatinr them very fine, ioeomiqon wa- 
ter, on a marble slab. When dmd to the eonsia- 
tence of a paste, let the g^otinoul matter be well 
mixed witli them. That will be found sufficiently 
ltroo|^, which binds the eoropotition, so as tq pre- 
▼avt rubbing off by the touch. Indian ink dnw- 

.logs should be hcndled as slightly as possible. 

.Too mueh gum in the. composition will eraate an 
offeiisive gloss. 
JbifitJier method, — ^Take of i'einglass. 6 oil^ and 

.18 OS. of soft water; make.into size; add I os* of re- 
fined liquorice, ground up with .1 os. of genuine 
ivory-black, and stir the whole well. Evaporate 

.Jie water in Balneum mari0| and form the sticks 
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^ Mub$tUuie fir Indian ink. 

Boil parchment slips or cuttings of elove leather, 
in water till it forms a size, which, when cool, be- 
eomes of the consistence of jelly, then, having 
blackened an earthen plate, by holding it over the 
flame of a candle, mix op with a camel hair pencil, 
fhe fine lamp-black thus obtained, with some of the 
above sijBe, while the plate is still warm. This 
black I'equires no grinding, and produces an ink of 
the same colour, which works as freely with tbe 
pencil, and is as perfectly transparent aj the best 
radian ink. 

Femumeni ink fir marking linen* 

Take a drachm of nitrate of ailver (lunar cans- 
tic), dissolve it in a glass mortar in double its 
weight of pure water; add to this solution 10 drops 
of niti'ic acid: this is the ink. In another glass 
vessel dissolve a drachm of salt of tartar in 1 J oz. 
af water; this is usually named the liquid pounce, 
with which the linen is wet previously to the ap- 
;»UGation of the ink. 

Another msthod. Take of lunar caustic, two 
drachms, distdled water» 6 oz« Dissolve, and add 
|um water, S dr. Dissolve also prepiired natron. 
\ oz. in 4 uz. of water, and «cld gum water, \ 
oz, 

Wet the linen where you intend to write with 
this last solution; dry it, and then write upon . it 
with the $urst liquor, using a clean |)en. If potaish 
is used histead oC natron, the ink will spread. 
. &fmpatheticink9- 

Sympathetic inks are sach as do not appear after 
they are written with, but which nuy be made to 
. appear at pleasure, by certain mcnans tQ t>e used for 
tnat purpose. A variety of substances have been 
used as sympathetic inks, naong which ai-e the 
tallowing: ... 

,Mtro-^muriatei of gold and tin. 

Write with a solution of gold in aqua regia, and 
let Uie paper dry gently in the shMle. Nothing 
<fiU appear, but draw a sponge over it, wetted 
with a solution of tin in aqua regia, and the writing 
will immediately appear of a purpU colour. 
Criuiate of iron, 

Wnte with an infusion of galls, and when the 
writiig is required to appear, dip it into a solution 
of sulphkte of iron: the letters will appear black. 
^itro-'umriate. of eobttli, 

Pulverise 1 ounce of cobalt, and Xfour over it 4 

.' mmoea of nitric acid in a retort Digest in a sand 

.balk for 6 hours. An ounce of muriate of aoda, 

.^diluted in 4 ounces of water, must now be added; 

filter and preserve the compound. When to be 

mattd^ ■# must be diluted with three times its bulk 



of distilled waCer, to prevent corrouoi^ of th* 

The nitric acid, alone, will ^swer die purpoae 
without the muriate of soda, llie salt nere ob- 
tained is seldom a pure salt of cobalt, as inm is ^ 
often combined ^ith U; the solution of cobalt fUM 
iron is green when exposed to, hef^t: but.)vhen,a 
pure hVi is willed for, the oxi()e pf coWt must 
be precipitated by pure potass, which re-dissolves 
the oxide of cobalt, and answer^ as'a. sympaiheiic 
ink. This is of a red colour before it is written 
with, and bl^e after* 

. ^jfmpatheHc ink of cobalt.^ 

IXgefit zsfff» in aquare^ia, and dilute the aoUu 
tion with four tirqies itSt weight of pure wa^r. Cha> 
racters written with it,, do not appear till the paper 
is warmed^ when Kracea of the: pen are visible, un- 
der a fine sea-green colour. . This colour disap- 
pears as (he paper cools, and is renewed on warm- 
ing again: and tliiis alternately vanishes and re- 
appeers, for an interminate number of time&, As 
the solution of regulus of cubali, or zafii*e in spirit 
of nitre, acquires a reddish colour, by the i^tp^i- 
catioo of heat,, to a variety of colours msky he giv- 
en. Thus landscapes may be sketched with com- 
mon ink, to givjB a prospect of wiater; while the 
solution of cobult in aqua regia, on the application 
of heat, gives the verdure of f priog^ and tlie qi- 
trous solution may represer.'^ fruit, flowers, &ic 

Another $ifmpathetic inib.— -Write on paper with 
a solution of nitrate of bismulii, and smear the 
writing over, by aieans of a feather, with some in- 
fusion of gaila The. letters which were before 
invisible, will now appear of a brown colour. If 
the previous use of nitrate of bismuth be concealed 
from tbe spectators, great surprise will be exeited 
by the appeara^Ae of writing, merely by the dash 
of a feather. The same phenomenon wiil take 
place, when infusion of galls is written with, and 
tlKt salt of bismuth applied afterwards. 

Another, — Write on a sheet of paper, any sen- 
tence with a transparent infusion of gall-nuts, and 
dip the naper in a transparent solution of the sul- 
phate ot iron. The wiltins, which wuc before in- 
visible, win now» on a slight exposure to th« air, 
turn ffuite black. A neater way of performing tbU 
etpei'iment will be by smearing the written paru 
over with a feather dipped in tfie solution of the 
metallic salt; it may also be reversed, by writing 
with the salt, and smearing with the infusion. 

Anotfier. — If a letter be written with a solution 
of sulphate of iron, the .inscription will be invisi- 
ble; but if it afterwards be ruboc 4 over by a feather, 
dipped in a suluiion of prusaiate ot potass, it will 
appear, of a bf;autiful blue colour. 

Anoth^., — Write a letjter with a solution of ni- 
trale of bismuth. — ^The fetters will be inviaiole.. 
If a feather be now dipped in a solution of prus- 
siate of potass, ,and rubbed over th^ p^pcr, the 
writing will appear' 6f a beautiful yellow colour, 
oecasioned by a formation of prussiate of bismuth. 
To prevefU ink from freezing in -winter, 

Insti^ad of water .use brandy, with the same In* 
gredients which enter into the composition of any 
ink, and it wiU never freeze. ._^ ^ 

fo prevent moiddin itik*. 

In order to secure the aboVe and other inks from 
growing, mouldy, a .t^uarter of a pint or more of 
. spirit 0? wine may.be added; but to prevent iti 
eontainit^ any acid, vdiich mar injure the ink, a 
Uttie tartMT or pearl-ashes diould be added, previ- 
ouslv, and die spirit poured off from it, whica will 
lender it innocent wuh regard to the colour of tbe 
ink. 

Another method^-^The moat simple, yet eff -«tnat^ 
meJaod, is to infuse a small piece of salt about tbr 
size of a hazel-nut to each quart' 



Th take ma tpoU of ink. 

As looii as tbi aceident happebs, wet the pUkce 
vith joiee of sorrel or l^mon, or with viDe^, and 
4fte best bard white soap. 

'r» make new vnittn^ Uok old, 

T%ke a drachm of saffron, knd infuse it int3 half 
a pint of ink, and warm it oyer a gentle fire, and it 
viil cause whatever is written with it to turn yel- 
fgWy and api)ear as if pf many jrears standing. 
Tb write on greaay paper or p trchmer*t. 

Pirt to a bullook's gall a handful of salt, and a 
faarter of a pint of vinegar, stir it cntil it is mixed 
well; when the paper or parehmont is g: easy, put 
a drop of the gall into the ink, and the dimoiutj- 
wUl he instantlf obviated. 

To reotare tkcaved wHHn^o, 

Cover the letters with phlogistioated or prassie 
alkali, with the addition of a diluted mineral acid; 
upon the application of which, the letters change 
veiT spee«hly to a deep blue eolour, of great beauty 
and inteusitT. To prevent the spreading of the 
eolour, which, I^ blotting the parchment, detracts 
greatly fi^ni the Legibility, the alkali should beput 
ott first, and the diluted acid added upon it. The 
method found to answer best has been, to spread 
the alkali thin with a feather or a bit of stick eut 
to a blunt point Though the alkali should oeea- 
sion uo s€>nsible chance of eolour, yet the moment 
the aeid oomes upon it, every trace of a letter tunis 
at once to a fine bine,' which soon acquires its full 
intensity, and is beyond eompdrison stronger than 
the coioar of the original trace, if, then, the eor- 
■er of a bit of blotting paper be carefully and dex- 
terously applied near the letters, so as to imbibe 
Ihe sttpernuooa liquor, the staining of the parch* 
BMUt may be in a great measure avoided; for it is 
this auperflttous liquor which, absorbing part of the 
eolourine matter from the letters, beedoies a df e 
to what^er it touches. Care must be taken hot 
to brii^ the blotting paper in contact with the let- 
ters, because the colouring matter is soft whilst 
wet, and may easily be rubbed off. llie acid chiefly 
employed ia the marine; but both the vitriolic and 
nitrous sueceed verv well. They should be so far 
diluted as not to be in danger of corroding the 
parshraent, alter whieh the degree of strength does 
not aeem to be a matter of much nicety. 
To take imprefoione from recent manuteripto. 

This is done by means of fusible metals, to or- 
der to show the application of it, paste a piece of 
paper on the bottom of a ehina saueer, and allow 
It to dry; then Write upon it with common writing 
ink, and sprinkle some finely nowdere<I pum arable 
over the writing, which produces a sligHt relief. 
When it is welF dried, ai(d the adhering powder 
brushed off, the fiifible metal is pc'ired into the 
lanoer, and is co&led rapidly, to prrvent ctystalli- 
cation. The metal then takes a cast of the writing, 
and wlien it is immersed in slightly warm water, 
to remove adhering gimi, impressions maybe taken 
from it as from a copper plate. 

^'jother method. — Put a little sugar into a eom- 
mou wririiig ink, and let the writing; be exeenfebd 
with this upon common paper, sized as usual. 
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"When a e^pv is reqmred, let clasIz^ P^pcr be 
Uken and lightly moistened with a jponge. Tlw« ' 



apply the wet paper to the writing, aiid 
lightly a flat-iron, of a moderate Mt, iueh as ia 
used br laundresses, over the unsized paper, tlM 
copy will be immediately produced. This metliod 
requires no machine or preparation, iind may bd 
employed in any situation. 

To produce a fae-ounUe of any writn^. 

The pen should Ee made ot vlass enamel; Hw 
point being small and finely polished; so that (h« 
part above the point may be large enongh*to hold 
as much ink as, or more than a common writing 
pen. 1- 

• A mature of equal parts of Frankfort blaek« 
and fr^sh butter, is now to be smeared over sheetk- 
of paper, and rubbed off after a certain time. The 
paper, thus smeared, is to be pi^essedfor soow 
hours; taking care to haye sheets of blottingHMiper 
between eaoh of the sheeu of black papei*. Wbeil 
fit for use, writing paper is put between sheets of' 
blackened paper, and the upper sheet is to be wri^ 
ten on, with common writing ink, by the glass or 
enamel pen. By this method, not only the copy 
is obtained on which the p«m writes, but also, twe^ 
or more, made by means of the blackened paper. 
Subotituie fir copying maefdneo. 

In the common ink used, dissolve lump sugar 
(1 drachm to 1 ox. of ink). Moisten the eopyinr-pi^ 
X>er, and theQ put it in soft ean paper ^o absoA the 
superfluous moisture. — Put the moistened paper o»- 
the writing, place both betw^n some son paper, 
and eithei? put the whole in the folds of a cat^et^' 
or roll upon a ruler three or four times. 
To copff writmg^^ 

Take a piece of unsized paper exaetly of 1km 
size of the puper to be copied; moisten it with 
water, or with the CbHowing liquid; Telce of dlsi^ 
tilled vinegar, two pounds Weight, dissolve It in 
one onneeof* beracie acid; then tokefobr ounces of 
oystei' shells calcined to wliitebess, and tearefuUy 
freed from their brown ernst; put' them into the 
vinegar, shake the mixture fi«quent^ for twentr* 
four hours, Ithen let it stand till It deposits it» 
sediment; filter the clear paH' through unsized pe>^ 
per into a glass vessel; then add two'ouuciss of th^ 
best Aleppo galls bruised, and place Che liquor in 
a warm pkwet shake i£ mqtiently for twenty-foui^ 
hours, then filter the liqiiioriigain through unsized 
paper, and add to it after filt^tioh, one quart, al< 
measure, of pure water. It mdt^ then stand 24 
hours; and be filtered again^ if it shows a disposi« 
tion to deposit any sediment, which it ^nendlr 
does. Wnen paper has been wet with this liquio, 
put it between two thick unsized papers to absortt 
the superfluous moisture; then lay it ovet* the writ- 
ing to oe copied, and put a piece cf dean writing 
paper above it Put the whole on the board of i 
rolling press, and press them through the rolls, as 
is done in printing copper-plates^ and s. copy of 
the writing will apiieai- on both sides of the tliin 
moistened paper; on one side in a reversed order 
and direction, but on the other side in the natural 
order and direction of the lines. 



General rvkafar U'eaimg dueaoeo. 
Rule I.— In every complaint, whatever It mar 
^ called, if you find the pulse quick, hard, fiU(> 



and strong, — ^the head ach, — tongue foid,--«v»w 
hot, or those maiks which denote it of an inflam- 
matory nature, remember the plan is to reduce it 
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bjfUeedingf-^mrgirg,— 4ow diet,—- driokwif plen- 
tHolijr of cold VAter alJ lemoiuide,— rest, ke. 

BuU S. — ^If on the oontraiy, the pulse be nnall, 
■oft, feeble, and interniitting,'-<lie tongue dark, 
and great debility or weakness it evident, rererse 
the whole plan^ the diet must be generous and 
nottrishing,--^he bowels opened witli gentle laxa* 
tives,— «nd the strength supported 1^ bark, sul- 
'4iate of quinine, wine and tonies of various kinds. 

It is necessary, however, to be earefal in distin- 
nishing th« weakness which is here meant, from 
tkat state of debility which arises from excessive 
action, from the stuffing up of the vessels, and 
which reouires the lancet. As a mistiike might 
Bfove taail, attention should be paid to the puUe, 
ay which they can be easily known. In that state 
which requires tonics, the nulse is small, soft, — 
tcnmetimes like a thread and quick, fn the other, 
it is slower and full, giving considerable resistance 
^O the pressure of the finger. 

BviU 5. "-If in addition to those symptoms men- 
tioned in the second rule, the tongue be covered 
with a black coat,-»foul dai k looluog sores form 
about the gums and insides of the cheeks,»tbe 
breath be offensive, kc the same class of reme^ 
dies is to be vigorously employed, with a free use 
of acids and other antiseptic articles. 

BvXjt 4.— ^vere local i>ains, as in the head, stde, 
fcc require the use of the laneet, purging and blis- 
ters.to the part 

BmU S. — ^Incessant and earnest entreaties on the 
part of the sick, for, or longing after, any particular 
article of diet, if steadily persevered in, may be 
safely indulged, whether the use of it agrees or not 
wilh our pre-conceived ideas on the subject. 

RvU Q.— >ln all fevers, where the pulse is quick, 
ftill and strong,— 4he skin burning to the touch, 
and there is no perspiration, dash cold water over 
(Jhe head and shoulders of the patient, wipe him 
diy and put him to bed. If in consequence of this, 
a ohill be experienced, and the pulse sink, give 
warm wine. Ice and omit the water for the future. 
Should a j^casnnt glow, over the whole frame, fol- 
low the anusion, and the patient feel reUeved by 
it, repeat it as often as may be necessary. 

UuU 7.— Observe carefully, tlie eft'ecU of vari- 
ous articles ot feod, as well as physic, upon your 
own body, and choose those which experience 
proi^s to agree best with you. It is a vulgar but 
true saying, that ** VVhat is one man's meat is ano- 
ther's poison." * 

Mule 8. — ^Ke^ a sick room always well venti- 
lated. Plenty of fresh air is an important reme- 
dial agent in all diseases. 

It is not meant by this that the patient should 
be expo«jed to a direct current of air, which should 
be always avoided by well and sick. 



OF TIffl PULSE. 

The pulse is nothing more than the beating of 
an artery. Evenr time the heart contracts, a poi^ 
tion of bkoed is forced into the arteries, which di- 
late or swell to let it pass, And then immediately 
regain their former size, until by a second stroke 
of the same organ, a fresh column of blood is push- 
ed throup^h them, when a similar action is repeats 
ed. This swelling and contracting of the prteries 
then constitutes the pulse, sod consequently it may 
be found in every pbrt of the bock where those 
vessels run near enough to the surmce to be felt. 
Phyiicians look for it at the wrist, from motives 
of convenience. 

The strength and velocity of (he pulse vary much 
in diffei^cnt persons, even in a sta'^e of perfect 
it Is much quicker in children than in 



adults; anC in old men, it grows tdore slow afi4 
feeble, owii^ to the decreased energy ef tnr liean. 
The pulse is increased both i» stren|r^^ und veloei* 
ty by running, walking, riding, a*"*, jumping; by 
eating, drinkin|;, singing, speak .ng, and by joy^ 
anget, kc It is diminished in like manner, by 
fear, want of nourishment, melancholy, excea^ive 
evacuations, or by whatever tends to dtbiliute the 
system. 

In fseling the poise then in sick persons, allow- 
i anct! should be made for these causes, or what is 
bettor, we should wait until their temporary ef^ 
fects havw ceased. 

A fidl, tense and strong pulse, is when the aiv 
tery swells boldly under the finger, and resists its 
pressure more h* less; if^ in addition to this, the 
pulsation be veiy rapid^ it is called quick, full, 
and strong; if slow, the contrary. 

A hard, corded pulse, is tliat in which the arte- 
ry feels like Uie string of a violin, or a piece of 
tightened cat-gut, giving considerable resistance 
to the pressure of tlie filter. 

The soft, and intermitting^ pulses, are easily 
known by their names. In cases of extreme de- 
bility, on the apiHXiach of ueath, and in some par- 
ticuuu* disease^ the artecy vibrates undcar the fin- 
ger like A thread. 

In feelinp; tlie pulse, three or four fingers should 
he laid on it at once. The mosjt convenient spot 
to do this, as already mentioned, is the wrist, put 
it can be readily done in the temple, just before, 
and close to the ear, in the benU ot the arm, at the 
under part of the louver end of the thigh, among 
the hamstrings, and on the top of the foou 

There are two kinds of blood-vessels in the hu- 
man body: arteries and veins. The arteries cany 
tlie blood from the heart to the extremities of the 
body, where they are connected with the veins 
which bring it back agpiin. An i 



beats; a vein does npL 



I arteiy pulsates or 



OF FEVER. 

Fever is, by fiu:, the most common complaint to 
which the human body is subject It' may be bric^ 
ly described as a combination of heat, thirst, loss 
of appetite, weakness, and inability to sleep. It 
makes its ai>pearance in two ways: either audden- 
ly and violently, or gradually and gentlr. When 
it eomes on in the first manner, a cold shaking, at- 
tended with sickness at the stomach, or vomiting, 
marks it access; the cold is more severe tlian m 
the latter, as is also the pain in the head, and other 
symptoms. When its attack is gradual, a feeling 
of SQreness over the whole bo^y, such as is expo- 
rienced after r^ hard day's work by one not accus- 
tomed to it, shows its appixNush. Nausea, iiainsia 
the head, chills, and more or less heat ana thirst 
soon follow. 

As these symptoms vary infinitely in their de- 
grees of violence, the vigour of the treatment to be 
pursued, must differ accordingly. Thus the same 
dii-ections that are given Cor simple infinmmatocy 
fever, must be adhered to, in one whose sjymptumt 
are lighter, though similar, only there is no ne> 
cesstty fur pushing them to to great an extent 

Simple injiammatarv fiver, 

SytapUmu. — Chills, dushed lace, skin hot, eyes 

red, pulse quick, full, strong, and regular, great 

thirst, tongue white, urine high-coloured and small 

in uuanti^, bowels costive, breathing quiclc^ kc 

CouMst.— Cold, violent exercise, while exposed 
to the heat of the sun, intemperance, the' indul 
gence of unruly 'passions. 
TVeolflwitf.— Bleed the patient at the ?ery b»^ 
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nniitng of the attaek. The qnantitj of blood to 
be taken, should be regulated by the strength and 
sge of the person, and the violence of the symp- 
toms. In this eountry, where diseases are very 
settte, from 13 to 15 ounces is an average quantity 
for a robust man. If there be great pain in the 
nead, shave it and apply a bliste^, or cloths wrung 
out of iced vinegar and water, frequently renewed. 
The buwels are to be freely opened, with Epsom 
or j^auber salts, and the diet should consist of 
plenty of cold water, rice water, or lemonade. If 
the Ifteat of the body be excessive and burning to 
thft touch, and *h';t'e is no perspiration, take the 
|Ha.tent out of his bed, support him on his feet, and 
lei several buckets of cold water be poured over 
liis head and shoulders, in rapid succession, then 
wipe him dry and replace him in bed; should he 
not be- able to stand, lay him on the floor, and dash 
the water pv'er him in that position. If fioro ex- 
cessive weakness, or a groundless fear of the eori- 
aeqiiences, this is objected to, sponge the whole 
booy with cold vineg<ir and water. All these re- 
medies are to be repeated, until the disease is over- 
come. If there be intense pain in the head or side, 
apply a blister. The saline mixture, below, will 
be found useful throughout; and to promote per- 
spiration, five or six erains of Dover's powder, 
taking care not to drink any thing for some time 
after it An emetic, at the very onset, sometrmes 
cuts short the disease. The room should be kept 
cpiiet, cool and dark, every source of excitement 
b^ng removed. 

Saline mixture. — Salt of tartar, 2 drachms, wa- 
ter, 6 ounces. When the tartar is dissolve J, add 
by degrees portions of fresh, lemon juice till it 
(-eases to effervesce. A table-spoonful may be ta- 
ken every half hour. 

hitermtteiU^wr fever and as^ue. 

Of this fever, there are several varieties, which 
dtfi^from each other only in the length of time that 
eia)>8es between their attacks. There is one call- 
ed quoHdrttfif in which it corner on every twenty- 
four hours; another named iertiauf in which it mp- 
rives eveiy forty-eight iiours, and the third fiuar* 
taUy because the interval lasts seventy-twr hours. 

Sympioms, — ^The symptoms of fever an<t ague 
are, unfortunately, too well known among us, com- 
mei*^.in^ with yawning, stretching and uneasi- 
ness; this is succeeded by slight chills or shiver- 
iiigs, that end in a violent or convulsive shaking 
ot the whole body. This is the cold fit, and is 
immediately followed by the fever or hot fit. The 
pulse rises, the skin becomes hot, pain in life head, 
tongue white, and all the marks of fever, termina- 
ting in a profuse sweat, which gradually subsiding, 
leaves the patient in his natural state, though 
somewhat weakened. 

iTreatment, — On the first alarm that is given by 
a ehill, or any of those feelings indicative of its ap- 
pA>ach, take 50 or 60 drops (S* laudanum, in a glass 
kS warm wine, with a little sugar and a few drops 
of the essence of peppei*mint, get into bed, aiid 
cover youMelf Jirith several blankets; this seldom 
fails to cut short the disease. If the cold fit, how- 
ever, has passed by, the next accession should be 
carefully watch? I, and the same remedy resorted 
to. If the inflammatory symptoms seem to require 
it, bleed and open the bowels with senna and salts; 
when this is done, in the intervals use a quinine 
pill of one grain every hour; if it cannot be pro- 
cared, take as large doses of Peruvian bark as the 
ftoroach will bear; in addition to this, endeavour 
dunng the cold fit to bring on the hot one, as spee- 
dily as possible, by warm drinks, bladders or bot- 
tles filled with warm water applied to the soles 
ot the ieet and the stomach, neak whiskey punch 
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answers this purpose very won* It also it ot use b? 
inducing sweat, when the hot stage is formed. \\ 
the .lisease resists this treatment, try 6 drops of 
Fowler's solution of araenic three tiroes a day, 
with the bark, gradualljr increasing it to 9 or 10 
drops at each dose. ' As this is a powerful remedy, 
care must be taken to watch its eflects; if it prodiii- 
sickness at the stomach, it must be laid aside. To 
restore the tone of the system when getting better, 
remove to a healthy pure .'ir, use ^ntle and daily ' 
exercise, with a generoUs diet, wine and bitters. 
If the liver or spleen become affected, recourse 
must be had to mercury. 

N. B. Much mischief is done b^ giving either 
the quinine or the bark too early in ihe disease, 
and before its inflammatory stage is ^wssed. It 
should never be employed until the bowels have 
been well opened and the inflammation reduced. ' 

Remittent fever. 

This is a kind of fever which oocasionallT abates', 
but does not entirely cease, bef*>re a fresh attack 
comes on, so that the patient is never completely 
free from it. . The symptoms are of three kinds. 
When bik predo^oinales, it is called Bilious Re- 
mittent or Bilious Fever, which ma highly aj:;i»ra- 
vated state is the true yellow fever of the Uuite«l 
States and W.est Indies. This constitutes the first 
kind of remittent. 

The second is marked by debility, when it Is 
called typhus or low nervous fever. 

The third exhibits all those marks of debility 
and putrescency, which constitute putrid fever. 

BitSmufever» 
inu.^^ln this disease all the marks of 
excitement ar i a superfluity of bile are visi- 
le- the skin is hot, the pulse tense and full, tongue 
white in the commencement, changing to brown, 
as the fever increases, breathing hurried and anx- 
ious, bowels very coative, and skin of a yellowish 
hne. In bad cases, there is great pain in the head, 
delirium, the patient nicks at the bed clothes, a 
convulsive jerking of the tendons at the wist, 
tongue black and fhrred, a deep yellow skin, vo- 
miting of a dark matter, that looks like coffee 
grounds, and hiccup. When the latter symptoms 
prevail, it is called yellow fever. 

Causet. — A peculflir poisonous vapour from 
ponds, marshes, and decaying vegetable matter. 

Treatmetit. -This roust be conducted on our 
general princples. As the inflammatory and bili« 
ous symptoms are the most prevalent at the com* 
mer-.ement, bleed the patient freely, and retMsat 
the operation if the pulse seems to require it The 
next step is to eleacae the stomach with an emetic, 
which having operated, open his bowels with 
calomel. The lancet and calomel are the two 
sheet-anchors in this disease, and irresululioo 
or timidity, in the employment of them at the 
beginning of it, may cost the sufferer nis life. 
From ten to twenty or thirty grains of calomel, 
combined with a portion of jalap, may be given 
in molasses, and repeated until copious evacu- 
ations are produced. The quantity ofthismedU 
cire f caU.»ael) that is required to dislodge the ao» 
cumulation in the bowels, in some oases of this 
complaint, is almost incredible to those who have 
had no experience of it. If the pain in the head 
be very great, shave it and apply a blister. Should 
the skm be very hot, and great thirst and restless- 
ness pievail, dAsh cold water over the body, as di- 
rected in simple inflammatory fever. The diei 
should consist of rice-water, lemonade, kc. taking 
care to keep up a dischai-ge from the bowels by 
purgatives, during the whole of the disease. 

ir, however, in spite of <dl endeavours to th- 
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owitnv^, Ae ItonplalnC teems ftdvMieing, ei>de«» 
root to britt^ on a iiilivalton, as qoickly as i>oMible. 
To effect thit» ooe of the powders below, No. I, 
may be Uken every three hours. In oases which 
bear a thfcatening^ aspect from the bejpnning, it ia 
perhaps the safest pbtn, having previously bie4 and 
purged, to saliTMe at once, aM yithoat waiting till 
the seeottdai r and more dangerous symptoms mow 
tlieuiseliFes. The mooscMt the moutli is affected, 
and the patient begins t^ spit^ omit the medicine. 
As soon as symptoms of piKresoency malce their 
sppearanse, no mercuiy should be giv^u internally; 
on the contrary, bark, wine^ a(sids» Km. are neces- 
sary to sappoK the patient, who should be koi^t 
clean, cool, and eomfortable, exeludiiig all niise. 
The extreme imiability of the stomach, which is 
frequently found in bilious fever, may be overcome 
by the saline draught, in a state of effervescence, 
{to be found in oaee 190), and in the latter stage of 
It, when the pulse migs,and the system appears sink- 
ing, Um» quinine mixture, No. % has been fonnd ex- 
tremely usefuL Blisters and mustard poultices may 
also be applied in this case to the ankles, thighs and 
wrists, flubbing the body freely with the decoction 
of 8p;^sh flies la turpentine, and the vntemal use 
of the quinine, are invaluable remedies* in all soch 
oases, and should never be omitted. 

There are in &ottwo Jistinet stages in this dis- 
ease that require two different plans of treatment 
The first is bilious and inflammatory, and should 
be met by bleedingi vomiting, purging with calo- 
mel, or a sallvMion, blisters to the bead,, and the 



affusion of eold 

I'he second is putrid and bilious, and must be 
treated \sj wine, bfaady, the quinine mixture, 
soHiid ptHter, and the pecmliar plan recommended 
in ptttnd fever; always recollestiag that if we can 
bring on a salivation early in |!ie dueaseg we have 
a fiur chance of saving our patient. 

No. I. iS'aMialify'te«Mbrt.---Calomel,6grauss,. 
aatimonial powder, o grainy 

Nof 3. QutaAit faiiDlMr«.--Salpliata of quinine, 
IS grains, powdered guoa arabic, 1 draehm, loaf 
sugar half an onnee, water, 6 os. essence of peraer- 
miMt, 5 drops. Shake the bottle well each time it is 
poured out. The deseia a table-spoonful evety hour. 



TyphuMy or km nenmia fiver. 
wyir^/.vMs.'^Laafliuor, debility, deoection of 
mind, alternate flusoes of heat and chills, loathing 
of feod, conffision of ideaa. These are succeeded 
by veitAgo,- pain in the head» diifioLlty of breath- 
ing, frequent weak, and sometimes intermitting 
ise, the tongue dry^ and covered with a brown 
', the teeth and 04ms being encrttsted with the 
ney the forehead is covered with sweat, while 
the hands are dry and glow with heat, the patient 
talks wtUly. ' 

CaUMs.*— Contagion, grie^ whatever tends to 
weaken the system, a poor diet, living in close, 
filthy apartments, inordinate venereal indulgences. 
Distinguish it from putrid fever by the attack com- 
ing on more gcadually, and by the greater mildness 
of the symptoOiSf^y the want of those putrid marks 
mentioned in the finrnier, and by the absence of 
vomiting. 

Treatmeni»'^\i the bowels b« costive, giVe some 
gcnile laxative, as rhubarb, or six or eigtit grains 
of calomel, with as many of jalap. As soon as 
tiMs has operated, or even before, (if the weakness 
of Uw patient seem to require it) exhibit wine as 
freely as tite stomach will bear, not only as a drink, 
but mixed with bis food, which should, be sago, 
tapioca, panada, jellies, hs»» If no wiite is to be 
had, brandy, and porter (an important article, when 
xood) are to be treely employed, always remem- 
bering, that if the strength of the patient be not 



supnmted by «hese meaMt( he^'fll'dle dtAi^Ski^* 
Dauiiag C4^tt water over the boiiv is, a remedy m 
this disease of great value. If^Idirium orinaon- 
sibility come on, shave the h«»d and apply, a blister 
to it, or cloths wrung out of ieeck vinegar awl w»« 
ter. If a purnng enaue, i| most be stopped, or it 
will prove fiitalf this may be done by the mixture^, 
No. 1, and by opiem,' which shoidd be ^ven 
throuirliout the disease io liberal doses every ni^ftt. 
The Cayenne mixture,. No.. 3, mask mixture. No. 
3, and the camphor mixture, Now 4^ will alao be 
found oseful. Great rsHanoe is new placed upoa 
tlie sulphate- of auiaine, which niiiy be taken iis 
doses of two or three grains, fbur times a day, di» 
solved in a little gum arsibie toa, or in piUa* 

The order of remedies then, in typhus fever, ia 
to open the bowels wilh laxatives,, to use wine, 
brandy, porter and opium, freeir, to dash e !d wa- 
ter over the body, to give ehieteo. water, jellies, 
tapioca, sago, 8co. to check purging, keep tlie room 
cool and clean, use the qtiinine mixture, one or all 
of the different mixtures of camphor, mode 01 
Cayenne pepper, to give opium every night, aad if 
delirium come on, to apply blisters to the head. 
Bleeding is, at best, a doubtful remedy in typhus, 
and should never be allowed without beinf^ ocdei^ 
ed by a physician; nine timea out of tenr it ia eos^ 
tain death to the patient. 

No* 1. Jhtringeol fflixltire.<-Oialk mtxtniey 
4 ounces, tincture of kino, 1 drachm, laveadei, 
compound, 1 dr&ehm, landaaum, 30 drops. Doee, 
a table-spoonful every two or three honra, as may 
be required. 

Na Sl Cayenne mioeture, Ca y enne peppev, f 
ounoes, common salt, 4 draehms,. boiluig wjiter 
and vin^g^, of each a pint and a half. Let tbem 
remain in a dote vessel for an hoar, then straaa 
through a fine linen doth. The dose is a table* 
spoontul eveiy one or two> boon, aoeording to eir^ 
cumatances. 

No. 3. Muak mivteni.— Musk, one draehm. 
gum arable, powdered, one draehm, loaf sugar, the 
same, water, six ounoes. Uub up the m^ and 
sqgar, adding th« water very gpadually. The dose- 
is a table-spoonful every two hours. 

No. 4. (kunpkarmixtureL — Camphor, 30 grains 
blanched a]iaoodS| 3 drachms, loaf sugar, 1| 
draehms, pepperount water, ft ounces. Moiatea 
the camphor with a few drops of spirits of wine, 
and rub it to a powder. The almcnds and sugar 
beat to a paste, add the campluvr, and pour in Uie 
water gradually. The dose is a taole-spoonful 
every two or three hours. 

Putrid fever, 

Symptom9,'SeviirQ chUls,- astonishing and sud- 
den loss of strength, countenance livid, and ex- 
Cressive of horror and anxiety, the skin sometimes 
umiag to the touch,, at others the heat is mode- 
rate, the pulse is t^uick, small and ha.*d, vomiting 
of bile, violent pain in the head, redness of tthe 
eyes, low muttering delirium, the tongue is cover> 
ed VI ith a dark brown or black looking crust, black- 
ish sores form about Ui<^. gums, the breath is very 
offensive^ and, in the latter stage, the urine alao, 
which deposits a dark sediment, in extremely 
bad oases olood is poured out under the skin, 
forming purple spots, and breaks out from the 
nose and different parts of tbe body, the puls^ 
flatters and sinks, hiccup comes on, and death 
closes the horrid scene. 

T'recUmeni, — M severe t^ses of this disease are 
upt to run their career with fatal rapiditr, no time 
should be lost; bleeding is not admissible, the lo»« 
of a few ounoes of blood being eqiuvalent to a sen- 
tence of death. A genile emetic is tiie first medi- 
cine to h** given which having operated, shoui 1 b^ 
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tfiftojjBd bj^ % vukl iinwt^ W{ 6 or 8 gi^iiK 4>f calo- 
lael, wUU «B many of jsiiap, answer the purpose. 
Vbia being done, resort imniediately to the cold 
-v«t«r, which should be da«bed over tlie body, as 
alreadv directed. If the weaknes* of the patient 
be «uch, that fears are entertained of bia sinking 
under the s^ok, sponge hina with vinegar and wa- 
ter. Whe« employed earljf in tj^e complaint this 
practice produces the bappie&t results. As soon 
a& he iJi wiped dry, and has tidcen the wine if chill- 
e<i. giie 10 drops of muriaiic acid, with 8 or 9 
droits of laudanum, in a wine glass of the cold in- 
fuaioH of hnrkj every four hours, gradually in- 
creasing the quantity of the acid to twenty drops 
or moi'&^at a dose. ' Wine and water should be 
liberally given in this disease, as soon as the putrid 
and typhus symptoms show themselves; like every 
ihiog else that is used, it should be taken cold. 
The sulphate df quinine, in the same doses as men- 
tioned in typhus, is a valuable remedy. Yest is 
much used in putrid fever; the dose is two table- 
spoonsfu> every two or three hours, or it may be 
injxsU in porter or beer, aud taken in, small quaa- 
tiUea very, fre<^uenlly. 

A^ a. waah for the mouth, nothing is better than 
an ounce of alum dissolved in a pint of water. 
B^BSt at night roust be pro'tuned hr opium, providvjd 
there is no delirium. If towaras the end; of the 
toinidaint^ there arise a gentle looseness, aceom- 
{»amed with a moisture on the skin, that seems 
likely to prove critical, it should not be meddled 
with, but (Otherwise, it must be stopped by as- 
tringents. As thia is a highly contagious disease, 
«U unnecessary commuaicatioA with the sick should 
be forbidden. The chamber should be kept cool, 
clean, and frequently sprinkled with vine|;ar, and 
all iiuisauces be immediately removed. M-ueh ad- 
v«otage will result froJ!A taking the patient,, on the 
v«ry commeoucenieul of th(^ at$iAk», lu(t/0 a, new aud 
healthy atmosphere. 

Thia. ia Qcver a primaiy disease, but la altiiigrs 
fiauad as a symptom of somjs other one, as oqn-* 
smoption. 

^^/^n»..— Kigbt sweats, bowels costive at 
firat» then loose, alternate chills and flushcji, a cir- 
eumscribed spot on tiie cheeks, a peculiar delicacy 
of complexion and emaciation to so great a degree, 
that the patient sometimes looks like a Uving ske- 
leton. 

Treaiment, — ^Remove the cause, by curing the 
disease of which it is a symptom. 

Inflammation of the brain, 
Symptoma^-r-lutiiwin pain in the head) tiie eyes 
locapabie of bearing the light, delirium, face flush- 
ed, oppression at the breast, the pulse hard and 
« very rapid, tongue, at first of a fiery red, then yel- 
low, brown or black. 

Causes, — ^Exposure to excessive beat of the sun, 
hlows on the head, intense application to study, 
mteiuperance. Distinguish it from inflammatory 
tcver by the pulse, which in tllie one is full, strong 
and regular, in the other, hard, quick and corded, 
and by the raving deliriuin. I^rom typhu) by the 
tiro latter marks. 

Trca/ni«i/.— Bleed the patient (as quickly as 
possible) until he nearlygfaints. Upon the reso- 
fiite employment of the lancet in the onset, we 
must place our chief dependence. The bowels 
should be freely opened with Epsom or Glauber 
salts, the head shaved, and a blister, or cloths dip- 
ped in iced vinegar and wpter, or pounded ice, be 
applied to it, and the room kept perfectly cool, 
dark, and quiet. Rice water, lemonade, or cold 
waibr, is to be the only diet. Should the violence 
« A 



of tbe diacAse not give MT^jto tbejK Ktm«4i««» vr* 
petit the bleeding blistering, &c. as oAsn as njs^, 
be necessary. The most vigorous measure.* to re- 
duce the iiinammation are required, or death will 
be the consequence. « 

Head-cuih, 

Causes, — Somcf particular disease of which it is 
a symptom. Indigestion, a foul stomach, tight 
cravats or shirt collars, exposure to the hea^ of tbe 
run« a rushing of blood into the head. 

Treatment, — ^This will vary according to the 
cause. If it arises from indigestion, that must be 
attended to. A foul stomach is oqe of the most 
usual causes of l)ead-ach: such is the connexion be- 
tween these parts, that tiie one is seldom out of 
order, without notice being given of it by the other. 
In this case, an emetic should always be adminis- 
tered, which, at a dii^'-'s iuterval, is. to be followed 
by a purgative. -If u*om tbe beating of the artery 
in tlie temples and a sense of fulness in the head, 
we suspect it to originate from an undue deter- 
mination to that part, bleed freely, and apply cloths 
dipped in cold water to it. Long continued and 
obstinate head-«ch has been frequently benefited 
by issues on the. back of the neck.. 

JMammation of the eye, 

Symptoms.-^^ainf heat and swelling of the parts, 
which appear bV>9d-shQt, the tet^i^s hot and scald- 
ing, fever, intolerance of light, SQmetimes when 
the lids are affected, the edges. become. ulcerated, 

C'owe*.— External injuries,, gs blow^ particlje^ 
of sapd, 8tc. ifetting into themfc e;Kg08UJce t^ cold, a 
strong l\ght^ intempei'ance. 

Treatn^. — ^If the QompWnt is. caused by fo- 
reign, bodies, they must be i^eipoTed with the point 
of a paint brush« or tbe end of a piece of wire co- 
VQi^ed with Unt, or washed out hy injeetiqg warm, 
miik and water mtp the e^e, with a small, syringe. 
IC particles of iron stick i^ it, they may be drawn 
out by a magnet.. I^rom whatevei^ circumstance it 
m«y- originate, the inflammation is to be subdue4 
by bleeding from the arm, and from the neighbour- 
hood of the eye, by a dozen or more leeches. The 
bowels should be ireely opened with Epsom salt^ 
and a cold lead-water poultice, enclosed in a. piece 
of thin gauze, be laid over the \>art. The room 
should be perfectly dark, and the diet extreny^ly 
low. Weak brandy and water, lead water, or rose 
water, may be used as a lotion. If the pain is very 
severe, a small quantity of equal parts of lauda- 
num and water may be dropped into the eye. If 
the eye lids are ulcerated, touch them with the 
white vitriol ointment. Bathing the eye frequent- 
ly with clear cold water, is a refreshiug; auJ useful 
practice, 

Dimness ofnght. 

Symptoms, — ^The patient imagines he sees par- 
ticles of dust, flies, and cobwebs, floating in the 
air, and cannot distinguish clearly any object, either 
near to him, or at a distance. Though the pupil 
sometimes does not contract, the eye is to, all ap- 
pearance unchanged. 

Cattses. — Pressure on the optic nerves, within 
the scull, by tumours, or other causes, or an error 
or defect in the foripatioo of the nerves themselves^ 
drunkenness, blows on the bead, apoplexy, exces? 
sivc venereal indulgences* 

Treattnent. — Blisters, issues, or a scton to the 
hack of tlie neck, suuflf, by exciting a discbarge 
from the noae, is of use. Electric sparks passed 
through the forehead, and drawn from the eyes, if 
persevered in for a considerable time, may prove 
effectual. As many causes of this disease arc seat- 
ed in the intestines and stomach, a light emetii^ 
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may he ftnt glren, and Chen » liiMcemion of pnrga- 
O^B for 8ev«r«l da^t or weeks. 

JVTf /il blinfhieu, 
Symptonu.'^The sight is perfectly clear and dis- 
dnet during the day; but completely lost at night. 
Catt9e9.—\ diseased liver, exiiosure to a strong 
light. 

Treaimeta, — ^l*hi8 disease is not common in the 
United States; it is sometimes, however, met with. 
The first thing to be done, is to shade the eyes ^y 
a green sillc screen, and to avoid any strong light; 
the next, is to bathe the eye very frequently with 
cold water, or a wash, made by dissolving twelve! 
or fourteen grains ot* white vitriol in four ounces 
of rose or common water. Blisters on the tern- 
lies, placed as close to the eyes as possible, are 
kigfily usefttL ' 

There are many other diseases incident to the 
ryes, but none that can be managed by any but a 
physician or surgeon. When, therefoT«, any alte- 
ration in the structure of the eye is perceived, no 
tinie should be lost in hafing recourse to one or 
the other. 
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InfammaHon of the ear. 

Sytnttonu — Pain in the ear, which at last either 
rraduall;^ ceases or matter is discharged tlirough 
Ute opening. 

CotMM. —The aecuranlation of hard wax, in- 
sects getting into it, injuries ^m blows, &c. 

Treatment. — A Itttfe warm olive oil, with an 
equal part of laudanum, dropped into the ear, and 
retained there by a piece of wool or cotton, will 
frequently procure almost instant relief. If it be 
caused by hard wax, inject warm soap suds or salt 
water tu soften it, and then, with care, endeavour 
'x> extract it, when the oil and laudanum may ajg;ain 
be employed. In cases of great severity, a blister 
may be applied behind the ear. A temporary deaf- 
ness frequently results from this complaint, and 
sometimes, when matter is formed, the bones 
of the organ are destroyed, and hearing is lost fur^ 
ever. 



Blee^r^from the note, 

Cantet.— Fulness ofolood, violent exercise, par- 
ticular positions of the body, blows, &c. 

'Preattnent. — ^Keep the patient erect Or 'itting 
with bis head thrown a little backwards, take off 
his cravat, unbutton his shirt collar, and expose 
him freely to the cold air; apply ice or cold vine- 
gar and water to his testicles, and the back of the 
neck. If the pulse be full, bleed him from the 
arm. If these are not sufficient, moisten a plug 
oflinen with lirandy, roll it in powdered alum and 
screw it up the no^ril. A piece of cat-gut may 
also be passed through the nostril into the throat, 
drawn out at the month, and a bit of sponge be fas- 
tened to it and drawn back ajj;ain, so as to make 
the sponge block up the posterior nostril. In doing 
this it is necessary to leave a piece of the cat-gut 
so as to be ^ot hold of, in order to withdraw ttie 
Sponge. It IS seldom, however, that the first re- 
medies will not answer the purpose. 

Polyput. 
The nose is subject to two species of this tu- 
mour:— the pear-shAned or pendulous pol^^pus, 
and a flattened irreeular excrescence, which is ex- 
tremely painful, and is of a cancerous nature. As 
toon a9 any affection of this kind is suspected, ap- 
ply Co a surgeon. 

Cancer of the Up. 
Tkif Vind of cancer always eomroe^ les In a 



small crack, which, after a while, heeomes e9H|iii- 
sitely painful. If closely examincKt, ".his eraMc is 
found to be seated in a small bard tumour, which 
soon ulcerates, and if not cheeked, extends the dis- 
order to the throat, thereby endangering life. 
, Treatment.— T\ie knife is the only remedy tor 
this, as well as every other species oi cancer, and . 
no time should be lost in resorting to a surgeon. 

Meratrial ftlcert in the mouth. 
Large, dark looking ulcers in the mouth area 
common effect of the aiiuse of mercury. Th»^ may 
be known by the horrid smell of the breath, oy the 
teeth being loosened from the gums, and by a cop- 
pery taste in the mouth. 

Treatment. — Omit all mercurial preparations, 
wash the mouth frequently with sage tea or vine- 
gar and water, drink freely of sarsaparilla tea, and 
keep the bowels open with sulphur. * 

XlUert and pimples on the tongue. 
Small pimples are occasionally found" on the 
tongue, which at last form ule^rs. Sometimes they 
are occasioned by the rough and p!*ojecting edge 
of a broken or decayed tooth: when this is the 
cause, the part must be rounded by a file or the 
troth extracted, when the sore will < heal without 
further trouble. Whitish looking specka, which 
seem inclined to spread, are also met with on the 
ii)side of the cheeks and lips. They are easily re< 
moved by touching their surfaces with burnt alam. 

Cancer of the tongue. 

Cancer of the tongue commences like that of the 
lip, t)eing a crack or fissure in a small, hard, deep 
Seated tumour on the side of the tongue. 

7'refl/nitfn/.— No time should be loat in useless 
attempts to cure it by medicines. The only safety 
for the patient is in the knife, and that at an earlj 
period.' 

Enlargement of the uvula. 

The uvula is tlTat little tonp;ue>like ap|»endage 
that hangs down from the middle of tne flemy 
curtain which divides the ntouth from the throat 
It is veiT subject to inflammation, the. consequence 
of which is, that it becomes so long that its point 
touches, and soroetir^f'S even lies along the tongue, 
which creates considerable uneasiness, and is now 
and then the cause of a constant cough, which 
finally ends in consumption. It is conamonly 
called the falling of the palate. 

Treatment. — oirong gargles of, vineg^ar and wa- 
ter, or a decoction of black oak bark, or a watei^ 
solution of alum, will fixquently cure the com- 
plaint It happens v*ry frequently, however, tliat 
in consequence of repeated attacks, it becomes 
permanently lengthened, and then the only re- 
source is to cut off the end of it If you are near ' 
a physician apply to him, if not, the operation is 
so simple that any man of common dexterity can 
perform it, particularly as little or no blood fol- 
lows the incision. All that is requisite. Is kO seal 
the patient, seize ^he part with a hook, or a slendet 
pair of pincers, draw it a little forward, and snq 
oft* its point with a pair of scissors. 

SvfelUng of the tontil*. 

The tonsils are two glat^s situated in the throat, 
one on each side, uhich are very apt to swell frr/iQ 
inflammation by colds. They sometimes become 
so lai^e as to tlireaten suffocation. '• - 

Trcattnent. — In the coraroeitcement, this is the 
same as directed for i iflammatory sore throat, 
which see. If it does not svcceed, apply to a wr- 
geon to take them awav. 
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f tore throat, 

ISymptoim, — Chills and flushes of heat saeceed- 
in|^ each other; fever; the inside of the mouth, the 
tJftroat and tonsils much inflamefl; swallowmg is 
painful; hoarseness; heat and darting pains in the 
throat ** : 

Caiuet. — Cold; sitting in damp elothes; wet 
feet; excessive exertions of voice. 

Distinguish it from putrid sore throat by the 
fever being inflammatory, l&cc. 

Treatment, — An emetic, taken at a very early 
ttage of this disorder will frequently prevent it 
from form'pig. The next step is to bleed the pa- 
tient freely, and nve him a large dose of Epsom 
•alts. A mus^aru poultice, or blister to the throat, 
is an invaluable application, and should never be 
De|;lected. The room should be kept cool and 
quiet, and the diet consist of barley or rice water. 
The throat may be gai^led several tiroes in the 
dAy with vinegar and water; inhuUng the steam of 
hot water, from the spout of a tea pot, is of use. 
If symptoms of putrescency appear, treat it as di- 
rected m pairid sore throat 

Ptiirid tore throat, 

^mptomt, — All the marks of typhus; on the 
aecond day a difficulty of swallowing; respiration 
hurried; breath hot; skin dry and bui'ning; a 
quick, weak and irrea;ular pulse; scarlet patches 
break out about the Tips, and the inside of the 
month and throat is of a fiery red colour. About 
the thini day blotches of a dai*k, red colour make 
their appearance about the face and neck, which 
soon extend over the whole body. Upon examin- 
ing the throat a number of specks, between an ash 
and ft dark brown coHur are observed on the pa- 
late, uTUla, tonsils, &e.; a brown fur covers the 
tongue; the lips are aovered with little vesicles or 
bladders, which burst and give out a thin acrid 
matter, that produces ulceration wherever it 
touches. In bad cases, the inside of the mouth 
and throat become black, and are covei*ed with foul 
spreading ulcers, when all the symptoms that cha- 
racterize putrid fever ensue. 

distinguish it from scarlet fever, by the fever 
being a typhus and not inflamroatoiy, by the sore 
thruat, Clark tongue, and putrid symptoms; and 
from measles, by the absence of cough, sneezing, 
watering of the eves, &o. 

Treatment, — Bleeding in this disease is abso- 
lutely forbidden. The same may be said of active 
or strong purgatives. The bowels, however, should 
be kept open by mild laxatives or clysters. If to- 
wards tlie close of the complaint there is any ob- 
struction, a few grains ot calomel and rhubarb 
may be viven. Cold water dashed over the body 
fs one of the roost powerful remedies we can em- 
ploy; it should never be omitted; and ar soon as 
the patient is dried and in bed, half a pint of 
strong mulled wine should be given to him. This 
practice, boldly followed, frequently puts an end 
to the disease. 

Emetics are used in the beginning with advan- 
tage, but the great and evroent indication is to 
prevent and counteract the disposition to putres- 
cency, and to support the strength. For this pur* 
pose'the cold infusion of bark, or bark in substance, 
with ten or twelve drops of muriatic acid, and 
eight or nine drops of laudanuo), should be taken 
frequently, and in large doses. Cayenne pepiier 
ia a valuable article; it may be taken in pills, or in 
the mixture before described, p. 900. To cleanse 
the throat, gargle frenuently ^ith vinegar and wa- 
ter. Any looseness of the bowels must be checked 
by poivertul astringents. The diet should consist 
of ar*ow root, jelly, panada, tapioca, and gruel, 
and the drink of wine r^ey, wine and water, &c 



increasing' tlie quantity of the wine aeeordiMt tc 
the weakness and age of the mitient The greiKest 
cleanliness is to be observed in the chamber. As 
this disease is undoubtedly contagious, all unne- 
cessar} communication with the sick room sliould 
be i)i*evented, and those who are compelled to be 
with then^ will da well to take a spoonful of the 
Cayenne mixture from time to time, by way of 
prevention. It is asserted to be a safe-guard. 

Strictures in the throat. 

Symptoms, — ^The first mark of an obstruction or 
stricturo in the throat, is a slight difficulty in 
swallowing solids, whi h continues increasing for 
months, or until the passage becomes so contracted 
that the smallest particle of K.od cannot pass, but 
having remained an instant at the strictured part, 
is violently rejected. If the obstacle is not re- 
moved, the patient starves. 

jf^Ya/mtfnl.-— Meddle not with the complaint 
yourself, for you can do nothing to relieve It, but 
apply with all speed to a surgeon, and remember 
that your life is at stake. . 

Catai^h^ or cold. 

Symptoms. — A dull ps»in in the head, swelling 
and redness of the eyes, the effusion of a thin 
acrid mucus from the nose, hoarseness, cough, fe- 
ver, &c. 

Treatment. — ^If the symptoms be violent, bleed 
and give twenty drops of hartshorn in half a pint 
of warm vinegar whey. Hoarhound and boneset 
tea, taken in large quantities, are very useful. I1ie 
patient should be confined to his bed, and be freely 
puived. If tliere is great pain in the broast, apply 
a blister to it. I'o ease the cough take 2 tea- 
spoonsful of No. 1 every 15 minutes, or till relief 
is obtained. 

The Influenza is nothing more than an aggra- 
vated sUte of catairh, and is to be cured by the 
same remedies. No cough or cold is too light to 
merii attention. Neglected colds lay the founda- 
tion of diseases that every year send thousands to 
tlie grave. 

No. 1. Corurhmiocture, Pare^rie,hFlf an ounce, 
syrup of squids, 1 ozJ,antimonial wine, 8 di-achms, 
water, six ounces. Dose is S teaspoonsful every fi& 
teen minutes till the cough abates. 

Asthma, 

Symptoms,-^A tightness across the breast, fre- 
quent short breathing, attended with a wheezing, 
increased by exertion and when in bed. It comes 
on in fits or paroxysms. 

Treatment, — ^If the cough be violent and fre- 
quent, with great pain in the breast, and the (latieot 
be young and robust, it will be necessary to bleed 
him. In old people it should be resorted to with 
caution. The tincture of digitalis is highly re- 
commended in asthma. It should be taken in doses 
of a very few drops at first, and cautiously increas- 
ed. If the pulse sinks under it, or giddiness, &c. 
is produced, it must be laid aside. In fact, it is 
hardly prudent to Uke this active and cUneeroos 
aiticle, -Jicept under a physician's care. The Indian 
tobacco may be safely used in place of it, in doses 
of a tea-spoonful of the tincture* eVery half hour, 
till reHef is obtained. The dried roots of ttie thorn 
apple and skunk cabbage are sometimes smoked 
through a pipe for the same puifiose. Asthma is 
a disease that is seldom completely cured by art; 
nature, however, occasionally eflfects it 

* Take a sufficient quantity of the leaves, item, 
and pods of the plant, put them into a bottle ana 
fill it up with brandy or spirits, and let it i 
for a few days. 
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Symptomi,^K sbwp p«in or stitch in the side, 
inc^ased upou breathing, inability of lying on the 
afTected side, pulse hai:d, quick and corded, tongue 
vhite. 

TrcatmaU, — ^Takp away at once fioro twelve to 
i^een ounces of blood, place a large blister over 
the side, and give R full dose of Epsom salts. Re- 
peat the bleedinff aa oC^en at the pulse seems to 
demand it, and if expectoration does not eome on, 
appi/ another blister close to the ilrst one. All 
tlie remedies, for the reduction of inflammation, 
ipust be actively employed. The patient should 
be confined to his bed, wl'.h the head and shoul- 
d^s a little elevated, and a warm decoction of the 
twigs and leaves uf the common hemlock taken 
frequently, and in liberal quantities, llie diet 
shoul4 always consist of rice or barley water. 

SpitHng of blood, 

Svmfitonu, — Blood of a bright red colour, often 
frothy, brought up by coughin^^ 

Cai/«e«.— Consumption and its causes, a fulness 
of blood, rr.pture of a blodd vessel from any cause. 
Distingui^ it from vomiting of blood, by its brighi 
eolaur, and beine brought up with coughing. 

TreqtmerU. — Give the patient at once a table- 
spoonful of common salt, and direct him to swal- 
low it If the pulse is full, bleed him. The sugar 
of lead hat much reputation in this complaint: S 
or 3 |;rains of it, with from a half to a whole grain 
o^op^um, may be'taj^eu every 3 or 4 hours, and in 
severe oases, where the bipod flows rapidly, 5 or 
6 grains, with two of opium, may be taken at once. 
The most perfect rest should be strictljr enjoined, 
and the diet cQn»i$t.of cold mashed turnips or cold 
noe wi^ter^ 

Contu^fHon. 

£tfniM90i«.— A, short, ary cou^h, languor and 
gradual 2o^ qf strcfngth, pulse small, ouick, and 
soft, pain in. the breast, expectoration of a f.Hhy 
matter, that ^t last beopmei solid and yellow, the 
breathing grows more anxious and* hurried, the 
emaciation and pi^in inorei|se, hectic fever, night 
sweats and a looseness of the bowels come on, and 
the patient, unsuspicious of danger, dies. 

Cause* Neglected colds, dissi pation, See. Dis- 
tinguish it by the long continued dry cough, pain in 
tlie breast, and great emaciation. By the substance 
thrown up being pure pus; in common languap^, 
matter. It. is known by its being opaque, mixing 
with water, and heavier than it, so that if thrown 
Into a vessel containing tliat fluid, it sinks to the 
bottom. When thrown upon hot coals it yields an 
offensive odour. 

TrecUmeiU. — In a confirmed state of consump- 
tion, nothing that art has hitherto been able to do, 
can afford us any solid hopes of a cure. When 
once the disease is firmly seated in the lungs, all 
that is possible, is to smooth the passage to the 
grave, and perhaps for a while to retard it. If, 
however, the disease is taken in its very bud, much 
may be done by a change of climate, a milk diet, 
vigorous and daily exercise on horseback, and by 
carefully avoiding cold and all exciting causes. A 
removal to a warm climate should be the first step 
taken, if practicable: if not, a voyage to sea, or k 
long journey on horseback. A complete suit of 
flannel, worn next the skin, is an indispensable ar- 
ticle for every one who is' even inclined to this 
most fatal disorder. 

Paltntation of the heart. 
The symptoraa jf this complaint must be obvi- 
ous from its name. When it arises from a dis- 
eased state of tlie heart or its vessels, nothing can 



be done to cure it The DUtient shoold be carctv! 

to avoid a full habit of boay, and abstain frona yi«^ 
lent exercise and sexual indulgences. He sliould 
live low, and keep as quiet and composed as pos- 
sible. A fit of anger, or any imprudence, may cost 
him his life. There is a milder kind of this dis- 
ease, resulting frofai debility, which must be rema* 
died by restoring the strength of the general "sys- 
temu It is also symptomatic of other diseasea, ^nd 
must be treated accordingly. 

Dropsy of the chest. 
Symptoms. — Great difficulty of breathing, whicli 
is increiised by lying down, oppression and weight 
at the breast, countenance pale or livid, and ex- 
tremely anxious, great thirst, pulse irregular and 
intermitting, cough, violent palpitation of the 
heart, the patient can lie on one side only, or can- 
not lie down at all, so that he is oblig^ed to sleep 
sitting, frightful drcands, a feeling of suffocation, 

TreaimerU, — ^This is another of those diseases 
that mock the art of man. To say it is incurable, 
would be hazarding too much, but Asyet, it has near- 
ly always proved sq. All tiiat can be done is to fol- 
low the same plan that is laid down for the treat- 
ment of dropsy in general, which consists of purg^ 
ing, emetics, and diuretics. When the wat^r ap- 
pears to be confined to one cavity o( the chest, and 
the oppression cannot be borne!| some relief n^ay 
be obtained by a surgical operation. 

fnjtammation of the stomach. 

Symptoms. — Affixed burning pain in th^ stomach, 
small, Ycry qui<;k bard pulse, sudden and great 
weakness, the pain in the stoTiach incret^sed on the 
sliji^htest pressure, vo^nitin^, hiccup. To these 
are sometimes added an er^'sipelatotis. inflamma- 
tion, extending from th^ motfth to the stomach, 
fiiinting, clapimy sweats^ and death. 

Caii#M.--Cold suddenly applied to. th« body or 
stpmaeh, drinking ^^l^^^ ^^ ^'^ water while rery 
warm. The strikinjg; in ot eruptions, poisons, goHt, 
rheumatism. Distmguish it from inflammation of 
the bowels by the seat of the pain, which is juft 
below the breast bone, in what is cklled the pit of 
the stomach, the burning heat and pain thetc, by 
the hiccup and vomiting. 

Treatmeta. ^Asyou value the lifis of the patient 
bleed him miiekly, largely, and frequently. The 
only safety for him is found in the tearless use of 
the lancet l*he softness of the pulse is here no 
rule to eo by— for it, and the convulsions, are caus- 
ed by the disease. The rule is to bleed every few 
hours till the inflammation is subdued. From twen- 
ty to thirty ounces may be taken in a full stream 
from a robust man at the beginning, and ten more 
in 6 or 8 hours, and so on. As soon as he is bled, 
or while the blood is flowing, put him into a warm 
bath, and have a large blister pi«pared, which, af^ 
ter he has remained some time in the bath, should 
be applied directly over the stomach.. A warm 
laxative clyster is now to be thrown up, and when ' 
the stomach will retain it, give him small quanti« 
ties of arrow root jelly or gum arabic l!la, from 
time to time, with a few drops of laudanum. The 
most rigid diet must be observed, and the patient 
kept very quiet 

When the inflammation is reduced, and the sto- 
mach will bear it, a grain of solid opium may 1m 
given occasionally wi Ji advantage. If the disease 
has been brought on -^by poison taken into the sto- 
mach, apply the remeuies directed in soeh oases. 
If mortification ensues, death is the inevitable eon- 
sequeiiee. It may always be ex{>ected to take place, 
when the lancet has not been freely employed at 
the beginning, and known to exist, when frrm tly 
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ktddea change to one of perfect eftM. 

Cramp in the ttomach. 
iMnptoms. — ^Violent spasraodic pain In the fltc*- 
itntch, which is so Bevels, as nearlj to occasion 
** feinting. 

7Venfm«h/.-^Give 50 or 60 droops of Undanom, 
hi a tea-spoonful of ether, with a little hot wine. 
Apply bladders or bottles filled with warm water 
lO the stomach and soles of the feet, or put the pa- 
tient into the warm bath. If the first dose of lau- 
dantim does not relieve tiie pain, repeat it 

Hicatpt. 

Symptoms. — A spasmodic affection of the sto- 
mach and diaphragm, producing the peculiar noise, 
which gives rise to the name. 

Treatment, — When hiccups occur at the close 
of any disease, they may be considered the harbin- 
gers of death 5 they, however, frequently arise from 
acidity in the stomach 'and other causes. * A long 
draoglit of cold water, a sudden surprise or fright, 
puts an end to them. A blister over the stomach may 
be applied for the same purpose. I have succeeded 
in relieving a violent case of hiccups, that resisted 
every other remedy, by the oil of amber, in doses 
of five drops every 10 minutes. It may be taken 
in a little mint water. 

ffeart'bum. 
This common and distressing affection Is most 
generally connected with indigestion. To rel-ve 
It for the moment, magnesia, soda, or Seltzer 
water, tnd water acidulated with sulphuric acid, 
'may be employed. To cure the complaint re- 
quires the digestive powers to be strengthened bv 
tonics, bitters, and the different preparations ot 
iron, &c. as directed for indigestioi^ The appli- 
cation of a blister over^he stomach may be of use. 
The whi .e oxyd of bismuth in 6 grain doses, three 
»imbs a-day, taken in milk, has been found of ser- 
vice. I 



Indirestion. ' 
Symptbnu. — ^Want ofappetite; low spirits; pains 
»nd fulness in tha stomacli; bekhing; a ioiw water 
rising in the muuth; heartburn; the bowels are ir- 
regular and generally costive; weakness a*nd ema- 
ciation; pulse small and slow; pain in the head; 
skin dry; great uneasiness after eating. 

Catiaes.—^AW those which induce debility; (ex- 
cessive indulgence in the pleasures of the ta^le, or 
intemperance in any way; a sedentary lite, oi' want 
of exercise; a diseased liver. 

Treatment. — ^In every case of indigestion, the 
first thing the patient should do, is to abstain frOm 
whatever may have tended to produce it. The 
diet should consist of animal food that is light, 
nourishing, and easily digested. Roasted mutton 
js perhaps preferable to any other. Country air 
and constant exercise on horseback are invaluable 
remedies in this disease, ^hich, as it is generally 
occasioned by a departure from natural habi' s dnd 

' employments, must be relieved by a return to 
them. Flannel should be worn next the skin, and 
care taken to avoid cOld or exposure to wet. A 
wine ^ass of the cold infusion of bark and quassia, 
(made by placing one ounce of powdered bark and 
one o^ ground quaasia in a close vessel, to which is 
added a quart of boiling watery to be kept simmer- 
ing near the fire until the whole is* reduced to a 
pint,) with ten or twelve drops of the elixir of vi- 
triol, should be regularly taken, three times a day, 
for months. The bo«rels are to be kept oi>en hj 
tome warm laxative as rhubarb, and tlie whole 

'fraiv? hraced ov the daik lae of the cold bath. 



The otfwprent^tidn bf Imrk MUed kult^ate oi 
quinine, proranes to be of mach tnb in the eon. 
plaint of which we ai« ipeiafcing. It nnist be take, 
to the aihoant of four gmins a day^ in divided 
doses, either dissolved m water, or in pills. Weak 
spirits and Wjiter, or a tingle glass of sound old 
Madeira, tttay be tak^nat dinner, but all malt 
liquors shoitld be avoided. 'Much benefit ha* oeen 
found to rr^solt from a ion^ continued use of the 
wine of iron, (made by taking iron filln^r 4 oz 
and pouring on it four pints of Madeira wine; let 
it stand for a month, shakiikg it frequently, ) a glast 
of which may be taken twice a day. If the com- 
-nlaint arise from a -diseased liver, recourse tuusf 
j»e hxd to tiie plan laid ddwn for its eare« 

VofniHnp ofblowi. 

Svmpt&ma. — A flow of date blood from the stw- 
mkch, preceded by a sense of weight and oppres- 
sion in that organ. The blood is generally mixed 
with particles of (bod, &c. 

Distinguish it from spitting of blood, 'by its dark 
colour and being mixed with food. 

7'rcafnwn/.— If the accompany itig tymptoms bv ' 
inflammatory, bleed and use totne cooling purge; 
if otherwise^ try thirty drops of the muriated tinc- 
ture of iron in a glass of water, every hour till t\\t 
bleeding ceases. If the cause be a diseased livei 
or tumour in the nelght>ourhood, treat it accord- 
ingly. 

jAfla^nmaitonof (he Hiyer^ 

Symptoima.-^K dull pain tn the right wde below 
the rib, which is more sensrble on xi^essdre; an in- 
ability to lie on the left side; pain in the right 
shoulder; a saltow complexion. Such are the 
symptoms of an aente attack of this disease. There 
is another species of it called chronic, in w^ich its 
approaches are so gradual that it is a difficult mat- 
ter to determine its nature. It commences with all 
the symptoms of indigestion, and ends in jaundice 
Or dropsy. ^ 

Cattae*.--Long iBontlnued fever and ague; in- 
flammation; acrid bile; drunkenness, or a fre^ use 
of spirituous liquors is a veiy eofUfnon cause; Inju* 
ries from blows, ?cc. 

Distinguish it from -pieurisy by the pain not 
being so severe; and by its extending to the top oi 
the shoulder; by not being able to rest on the lefl 
side. \ 

TreafmCTtf.— 'Bleed the patient according to nis 
age, strength, and the violence of the pain, and if ne- 
cessary, apply a blister over the part, which roust 
be kept open by dressingit with the savin ointment. 
The bowels should be opened by Epsom salts or 
calomel and jalap. It this do^s not atiate the syrap-. 
toms in a few days, give a calomel pill of one 
grain every five hours, or rub a drachm of the 
strongest mercurial ointment into the side until the 
gums are found to be a little sore, when the fHc 
tions or pills mnst be disooatinued until the mouth 
is well, and then again resorted to as before. U 
an abscess points outwardly, apply bread and nrilk 
poultices to the tumour, omit tl«e mercury use 
wine, bariL, and a generous diet. As soon as mat- 
ter is to be felt within it, open it at its lowest and 
most projecting part with the point of a sharp lan- 
cet, and let out its contents very slowly, taking 
care notto close the wound till tins is completely 
eftected. The nitric add, in doses of ten or twelve 
drops, three times a day, gradually increased, and 
steadily persevered in, will Bometimes produce % 
cure. 'I he liiereuriul plan, hofw«ter, is 'to be pre* 
fernid. 

Jauntbce. , 

Symptomt. — Languor; loathing of food; a bittei 
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iMte '» ^9/t mowth; vemking; tlie skin and ejet of 
ft yelloir eolourt the ttooli ela^ey, and the arine 
nyine a yellow tinge to ng|« dipped in it There 
li^ a -.full fiain in. the right ude, under the last rib, 
which is increased by pressure. When the pain is 
9ev/ re, there is fever; the pulse hard and full, fcc 

Cautet, — An interruption to the regular passage 
of the bile, which is carried into the blood, bile 
being formed in too great quantities. The first is 
uccasioned by gall-stones, a diseased liver, fcc. 
Jnteroperanoe is a very common cause, hence tip- 
plers are more subject to it than others. 

. TVffaCffMf*!.— -if the pulse be full and hard, the 
\mn great, and other inflammatory armptoms be 
present, blood is to be taken away as neely as the 
age and strength of the patient, and the violence of 
the pain, seems to demand. He should then be 
placed in a warm bath, and allowed to remain 
there some time; when removed to bed, a grain or 
two of opium may be riven every few hours until the 
pain is relieved. Bladders, partly 611ed witli warm 
water, or cloths wrunff out of hot decoctions of 
herbs, may also be applied to the seat of the pain, 
if the stomach be so irritable as not to retain any 
thing on it, trr fomentations and the effervescing 
mixture, or a blister to the part. As soon as some 
degree of ease is obtained by tliese means, poi^- 
tives must be employed, and steadily persevered 
in; calomel and jalap or Epsom salts, in the ordi- 
nary doses, answer very well. If, however, tnis 
cannot be done, and from the pain being acute at 
one particular spot, there is reae jn to suppose that 
a gall-stone is lodged there, the following remedy 
may be tried, of which one-fifth or a little less may 
be taken every morning, drinking freely of chicken 
broth, flaxseed tea, or barley-water afler it 

Ether, 3 drachms, spirits of turpentine, 2 drs. 
Mix them. 

The diet ought to be Tegetable, and should the 
disease have arisen from a neglected inflammation 
of the liver, it roust be treated with mercury. 
(See inflammation. of the liver.) If putrid symp- 
toms show themselves, meet them with the reme- 
dies already dii-ected for siich cases. Regular ex- 
ei'cise (on horseback, if possible) should never 
be neglected by persons subject to uiis disease. 

Ague cake. 
This is the vulgar appellation for an enlarged 
spleen, and expresses, wiih much brief meaning, 
the cause of the complaint, as it generally results 
from ill-treated or obstinate intermittents. It is, 
however, not productive of much uneasiness, and 
fi^uently disappears of itself The plan of treat- 
ment, if there is acute pain in the part, is to bleed, 
purge, and blister, if it remains enlarged after 
this, mercury m|iy be rcsoited to, as directed in 
chronic ioflamroation of the liver. 

Inflammation of the irOeoiinet, 
SjfmptotM.-^\»arp pain in the bowels, which 
shoots round the navel, and which is increased bv 
pressure, sudden loss of strength, vomiting of dark 
coloured, sometimes excrementitious matter, cos- 
tiveness, small, quick and hard pulse, high colour^ 
ed urine. 

Distinguish it from cholic, by the pain being in- 
creased by pressure, whereas in cholic it is iWliev- 
ed by it. 

'JYeatmeni.—-ThYB is another of those formidable 
di8eai»es that require the roost actively reducing 
measures in the onset. From sixteen to twenty 
ounces of blood ought to be taken away at once, 
and the patient plat^ in a warm bath, after which 
a laree blister should be a*>i)lied to the belly. 
Emollient and laxative clvsters may be injected 
froib time to time, and if the vomiting and ir^Ur 



I biU^ of liie atomaeh pernut it to bo retaiMd, givr. 

' a lar^ dose of castor oil. If this be i«jeeted,.tr^ 
the oil mixture. No. 1, or fifteen grains of odomel 
made into smaH pills and taken at once. Thi^ 
however, (though one of great importsnee) is s 
seoondaiy oonsideratioa To subdue the inflam- 
mation by large and repeated bleedings, being the 
gi«at object To effect this, if in five or six hour., 
after the first bleeding, the pain, &c. he not re- 
lieved, take away ten or twelve ounces more, and 
so on till that desirable object is obtained. The 
diet should consist of small quantities of barley or 
rice water only. If in the latter stages of the di> 
ease, when the inflammation has somewhat subsiil- 
ed, an obstinate costiveness be found to resist sll 
the usual remedies, dashing cold water over the 
belly will sometimes succeed. 

Remember that this complaint freqaentiy runs^ 
its course in a day or two, and that, unless the lan- 
cet be fearlessly employed in the very beginuiog, 
mortification and death wUl ensue. If a strangu- 
lated rupture occasion the disease, the' same, and 
if possible, still stronger reasons exist for bleed- 
ing, previously to any attemps at reduction. When 
ceilain qnaiitities are mentioned, it is always to be 
understood, tlmt they are applicable to robust men. 
Common sense will dictate the necessity of diroin 
ishing them, as the patient may fall more or lest 
short of this description. 

No. I. Oil mixture. — The yolk of one ege, oss- 
tor oil, 2 ounces. Mix them well, and add laven- 
der compound, 8 drachms, sugar, 1 ounce, water 
5 ounces. Mix them well. The dose is a Uble- 
spoonful every hour till it operates, or half the 
(juantity at once,, the remainder in divided doses, 
if no passage is obtained after a space of fpui 
hours. 



Cholera Morbut. 

Symptomt.'^A violent vomiting and purging ot 
bile, preceded by a pain in the stomach and bow- 
els, quick, weak and fluttering pulse, heat, thirst, 
cold sweats, hiccups, and som^imes death in a few 
hours. 

Treatment.^^WtiA out the stomach and boweli 
with copious draughts of chamomile tea, barley or 
chicken water, &c. and inject clusters of the same 
articles. Bladders or bottles containing hot water, 
should be applied to the feet, and flannel cloths, 
wrung out ot hot spirits, be laid over the stomsch. 
When from the quantity of bariey water, &c. thai 
has been taken, it is supposed that the stomach is 
sufiiciently cleared, ^ive two grains of solid opium 
in a pill, and repeat it every tew hours as the esse 
may require. If tlie weakness be very great, and 
the spasms so alarming as to cause a fear uf the 
immediate result, the quantity of opium may be 
increased to six, eight or ten grains at a dose for 
an adulL If tlie pill will not remain in the sto- 
mach, give eighty or ninety drops of laudanum, in 
a table-spoontul of thin stai'ch,' by clyster, and re- 
peat it as often as may be n^-cessary. Fifty or. sixty 
drops of laudanum in o »mall quantity of strong 
mint tea, or the eft'ervescing draught, will frequent- 
ly succeed in allaying the irritation. If all tnese 
means fail, apply a blister to the stomach. When 
the violence ot the attack is over, give castor oil or 
the oil mixture to carry off" the bile tlis^ may re- 
main in the howels. To complete the recovery, 
and to guard against a second attack, a complete 
casing of flannel is requisite, together with the use 
of vegetable bitters and trnics. Persons sutHect 
to this disease, should tie cautious in Qieir diet, 
and avoid exposure to moist cold air, 

J}i^entenf, 
SymptoffU. — ^Fever, frequent small stools, •«- 
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compsnied by griping^* bearing doyn mins, the 
diaebarge cnn«isting of pure blood or olood and 
matter, someiiraes resembling the shreds or wash- 
ings of raw flesh, a constant desire to go to Btoo«, 
vomiting. 

Distinguish it from a diarrhoea or lax, by the fe- 
ver, gi'iping pains, and the constant desire to e\'a- 
eoate the bowels, by the discharge itself being 
blood, or matter streaked with blood, See. 

TrisatmeiU, — As dysentery or bloody flux is al- 
most alwa^'s in this coUntrt^ connected with con- 
siderable inflammation, it will be proper, ip most 
cases, to bleed the i>atient at the beginni..g^ of the 
attack; caution, howeiver, is rei[uisite in repeating 
the operation, as cyphus symptoms sometimes fol- 
low it. Whether it be thought prudent to bleed 
or not, repeated doses of castor oil, with clys*ers 
of the same, and the application of blisters to the 
belly, shuuid never be omitted. If there is i^uch 
Tomiting at the commencement, the stomach and 
bowels may be cleansed by barley or rice water 
taken by the mouth and in clysters. As soon as 
this is effected, give a grain or two of solid opium; 
if it be rejected, 80 or 90 drops qf laudanum in a 
table-spoonful of chicken broth or starch, by clys- 
ter. The stomach may also be bathed with a mix- 
ture of spirits of camphor and laudanum, and the 
irritation reduced by all the means recommended 
for the same symptoms in cholera-morbus. The 
diet should consist of gum urabic dissolved in milk, 
aiTow root jelly, barley water, &o. Clystei-s of the 
same articles, with the addition of an ounce of 
olive oil, and twenty drops of laudanum, may be 
likewise injected several times in the day. To- 
wards the latter end of the complaint, opium and 
astringents are proper and indeeu necessary, taking; 
eare to obviate costiveness by occasional doses of 
castor oil. 1 say the latter end of it, for in the 
commencement they would he hurtful. In this 
stage of it also, if a severe tenesmus^ (or constant 
desire to go to stool) remains, ano<lyne clysters will 
oe found useful, or, what is more effectual, a eou[de 
of grains of opium placed just within the funda- 
ment. The various astringents, which are proper 
for dysentery in its latter stages, are found below, 
and may be used widi port wine and water, as a 
drink. 

MtiHngenta. — Chalk mixture, 4 ounces, tincture 
of kino, 1 drachm, cinnamon water, 2 ounces, lau- 
danum, ^ drachm. The dose is a table-spoonful 
every two hours, or oftener if necessary. — Or, 

Tincture of catechu, 2 ounces. Take two tea- 
■poonsful in a little port wine every hour, or often- 
er if required.— Or, 

Extract of logwood. 30 grains, cinnamon water, 
3 ounces, tincture of kino, 1 drachm, sugar, 2 
drachms. To be taken at once. 
» ' ■ 
Diarrhoea or lax. 

Symptoms. — Repeated and large discharges of a 
Jiin excrementiiious matter b;^ stool, attended with 
griping and a ruinoling noise in tae bowels. 

'JYetUmeitt. — If the disease arises from cold, a 
few doses of the chalk mixture. No. 1, will fre- 
(|aently pet ar end to it. it is, however, sometimes 
ne^essar}' to begin with an emetic of twenty grains 
of i|>eeacuanha, and then o^ien the bowels Ly some 
tnild pui^ative, as castor oil or rtiubarb. Bathing 
the feet in warm water, and copious draughu of 
boneset tea, will be found of great benefit, if it 
originate from suppressed perspiration. For the 
same purpose also, from 6 to 10 grains of Dover's 
powiler n«ay be t..ken av. i*i^t, being careCiA not to 
drink any thing for some time after it. i< /orms 
are the cause, treat it as dii*ected. Whw ' ; is o-o- 
easioned by mere weakness, a*^d in tbif Iptter stages 
9f it ^proceed from wbat it may,) when every irri- 



tating matter is ex|.«lled, opixiiDt eorabined with 
astringents, ib necessarv as in the siir.ilar peiiod ol 
dysenterj'. The diet should consist, wi the begin- 
ning, of rice, milk, sago, kc. and suDseqo^ntly ol 
i*oasted chicken. Weak brandy and water, or nort 
wine and water, may accompany the chicken for • 
common drink. Fersons subject to complaints 
of this kiim, should defend their bowels from the 
action of cold, by a flannel shirt, the feet and othci 
parts of the body should also be kept warm. 

No. t. Chalk mixture. — Prepared chalk, 2 dra 
lanf sugar, 1 drachm, rub them well^together in t 
mortar, and add, gradually, of mucilage of gun 
arabic, 1 ounce, water, 6 ounces, lavender com* 
pound, 2 drachms, laudanum, SO drops. The dost 
IS a table-Kpoonful every hour or oftener. Shaks 
the bottle well- before pouring out the liquid, or the 
ohalk will be at the bottom. 



Colic. 



Symptoms. — yiolent shooting pain that twisti 
round the navel, the skin of the belly drawn into 
balls, obstinate costiveness, sometimes a vomitina 
of excremenl. Distinguish it from inflanimation of 
the bowels, by the pain being relieved by pressure, 
and from other diseases by the twisting' round the 
navel, the 'skin being drawn into balls, kc 

Treatment. — ^The first tljing to be done in this 
disease is to give a large dose of laudanum in a lit- 
tle peppermint water, to open a vein,' and apply a 
mustard poultice below the navel. Fifty, sixty ot 
seventy drops of laudanum may be given at once, 
as the pain is more or less violent, and the dose be 
reiieated in a half hour, or less time, if ease is not 
procured. The quantity of blood to be drawn will 
also depend on the same circumstance, taking into 
consideration the streng«.n of the patient. In severe 
cases, 16 ounces may be about the mark. Duri* s 
this time, if the first doses of laudanum are found 
ineffectual in reducing the pain, and it is very 
gi-eat, eighty or ninety drops may be given as a 
clyster in a gill of gruel, or warm water. One 
^reat rule in the treatment of colic, wiierethe pain 
IS excessive, is, to continue, the use of. opium in 
such increased doses as will relieve it!— When 
this is obtained, caKtor oil by the mouth and clys- 
ter must he employed to open the bowels. 

In bilious colic when tnere is a vomiting of 
bile, the eft*el'veflK^iog draught, with thirt^ h'ops of 
laudiuium may be taken, to quiet the sumach, to 
which, flannels wrung out of warm spirits may be 
applied. When the vomiting has abated, the oil 
mixture or the pills below should be taken until a 
free dischai'ge is procured. If, notwithstanding 
our endeavours, the di.<ease proceeds to such an 
extent as to induce a vomiting of excrement, the to- 
bacco clyster must be tried, or an attempt be made 
to fill the intestines with warm water, l his is done 
by forcibly injeetinp^ it in large quantities, at the 
same time the patient swallows as much as lie is 
able. In this way, with a proper syringe,, two gal- 
lons have been successfully tnuxKlucied. In all easeJ 
of colic, when there is oDstitiate costiveness, an ex* 
amination oi the fundament should be made with 
the finger, if there are any hard, dry \»ieces of 
ei^cremeiit there, they may be removed either by 
the finger or the handle of a spoon. 

Those who are .subject to colic should avoid 
fe.*raented liquoi-s, and as much as posbible, ve- 
getable food; be always |veU clot tied, and lake oarc 
not to ex|iose themselves to cold and weL The 
bowels should never be allowed to remain costive. 

IhfffoHve pills,'--<M calomel and jalap, each 10 
grains, o|iium, one grain a^id a half, tarur emetic, 
half a grain, oil of aniseed^ one drop. . Make ihe 
whole into a mass. To be taken at once, or divM*(i 
it in piilb if the patient prefer ii. 
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'Painter*8 colic, 

iSymptanu. — Pain and weight in the beUy» belch- 
mg, constant desire to go to stool, which is inef- 
fetiiual, iquick contracted pulse, the belly becomes 
IMtntul to the touch, and is drawn into knots, con- 
sUnt colic pains, the patient Hts in a bent position, 
%fter a while palsy of uart, or of the whele body. 

7Wattnent.-^'rh.u disease is but too apt to end 
in palsy, leaving the hands and limbs contracted 
and useless. In eveiy case of colic, whose symp- 
toms resemble the above, if the person has been 
exposed to lead in any of its shapes, all doubt on 
the subject vanishes. 

If from tlie violence of the attack an inflamma- 
tion of the bowels be feared, bleed according to 
the age. See. of the patient Give laudanum in 
large dos^s, and rub the belly well with warm bpi- 
rits, and place him in a bath as hot as he can bear 
it As soon as he is well dried, and has rested in 
bed a few minutes, take him up, and (!a8h a backet 
of cold waver over his belly and thi|^hs, or mix 
an ounce of calcined magnesia in a pint of milk, 
and give a wine-glassful every half hour, until ease 
is obuined. If this, with castor oil by the mouth 
and in clysters, will not produce a stool, apply a 
large blister to the belly. As soon as the symptoms 
are fomewhat abated, castor oil or laxative clysters 
inaT oe resorted to for the purpose of keeping the 
body open; and to guard against a return, small 
doses of opium should be taken from time to time. 
Bitten, the different preparations of iron, bark, 
ke. arc necessary to restore the strength of the 
system. A modem physician of great eminence, 
recommends, (in all eases, where the disease is 
clearly uwing to lead) a salivation, by rubbing in, 
on the wrists, night and morning, one di^achm of 
strong increiu'ial ointment 

Wormt. 

. Symptomt. — ^Intolerable itching at the nose, 
sometimes at the fundament, disagreeable bi'eath, 
grinding of the teeth and starting during sleep, 
nardiiess of the bdly, gradual emaciation, colic, 
and sometimes convulsions. 

T^vo^mmi.— This will vary according to the 
kind of worm that is to be destroyed. They are 
ckf three kinds: 

lite vfate thread vorm 
Reaeir *es a small piece of white thread, and is 
usually found near the fundament, at the lower end 
of the guts, where it. produces a contraction of the 
parta, and a most intolerable itching. Clysters of 
lime water will frequently bring whole nesU of 
them away, and procure instant relieC The tinc- 
ture of aloes, below, however, is by &r the best 
remedy known, for not only thia» but the round 
worm. 

Tinciwe of £ifoef.-^oootorine aloes, 1 ounee, 
THiacrice, 2 ounces, eoriander seeds, half an ounce, 
|;in, 1 pint Digeat in a bottle for a. week, afaak- 
liig tie bottle frequently, then atrain. The dose 
for a child is a tea-spooL^)l every morning, for an 
- adult two tablo^spoOnsfttl, with half the quantity 
of a strong decoction of the CaroUaa pink root. 
The rowidworm 
Occupies the small iiiteatines and somctiiAea the 
stomfich. It is of various lengths, from 3 to 8 or 
more inches. If the iinctore of aloes fail to re- 
move it, tiie pink root ipay be tadwn in deeootion, 
or in powder, in doses of 60 or 80 grains, to be fol- 
lowed after three or four days by ten or fifteen 
' grains of calomeL Cowhage, in molasses or honey, 
' frith a dose of eastor oil every third day, haa been 
Very highly extolled. In cases where all other 
means have failed, toba<fco leaves, pcunded with vi- 
neg^ar and applied to the belly, have prodaoed'the 
desired efi'ect. v 



7%e tape i 

Inhabits the whole of the interna! canal, and tre 
quenly defies all our efforts to get htm out of H 
Large doses of spirits of turpentine, from one td 
two ounces, in barley water, nave been advantage* 
ously employed for tin's purpose. If the spirits ot 
turnentine be tried, large Quantities of gruel o« 
barley water should be usea with it, in order to 
prevent its irritating the stomach and kidneys. 

By whatever means lliese troublesome guests an. 
got rid of, the natient should be careful to strengthen 
his system ana bowels, by a course of bark, bitters, 
wine, &:^ and to use a great proportion ot animal 
food in his diet Repeated purging with calomel 
is, perhaps, as effectual a reraed} for. worms as we 
have, particularly if succeeded by the pink root tea 

Inflammation of the kidneyt. 

Symptomt. — Deep seated pain in the small of the 
back, urine high-coloured and small in quanti^, 
sometimes bloody, sickness at the stomach, vo- 
miting. 

Treatment. — This will depend upon the eaose. 
If it proceed from gravel, the plan to be pursued 
will be detailed under that head. If it arise from 
any other, bleed the patient freely, repeat.it in ten 
or twelve hours, if necessary, and put him into a 
warm bath. Twenty grains or more of the uva- 
uisi, with half a grain of opium three times a day, 
accompanied by small quantities of warm barley 
or rice water, is one of the most valuable remedies 
we are in possession of. The diet, durins the at- 
tack, should consist of muctiaginous driiiks only, 
which must be frequently taken, notwithstandins 
they may be rejected by vomiting. 

Gravel. 

Svmptoma. — A fixed pain in the loins, numbness 
of the Uiigh, constant vomiting, retraction of the 
testicle, urine small in quantity, voided with pain, 
and sometimes bloody. As the gravel passes from 
the kidney into the bladder, tlie pain is so acute as 
to occasion fainting, &o. &c. 

Treatment. — Bleed the patient freely, and pot 
him itito a warm batli, where he should remain 
some time. Meanwhile an emollient and anodyne 
clyster should be got readj, which must be given 
to him as soon as he leaves it Cloths wrung out of 
decoctions of herbs or warm snirits and water, 
shoulti be applied to the part, ana small quantities 
of warm' gum arabic tea or barley water be taken 
frequently. A grai'n of opium, every two hours, 
will be found useful. Strong coffee, without su^ 
or cream, some..imes acts like a charm in soothing 
the pain: twenty drops of the spirits of turpentine, 
uken on a lump of sugar every half hour, is said, 
by high authority, to oo the same. If the irrita- 
tion of the stomach is very great, the effervescing 
draught, with 30 or 40 drops of laudanum, may be 
tried. When the pain, &c. is somewhat abated, 
the bowels should be opened wilh castor oil. The 
uva-ursi, as before mentioned, is one of the most 
valuable remedies in all diseases of the kidneys 
that we have. Blisters in all such cases are nevei 
to be applied. Persons subject to tliis oistressina 
complaint, should be careful to avoid acids and 
fermented iiquoi'a of all kinds, including the red 
wines, beer, pickles, &c For a common drink, 
soft Walter, or the aeltzer and soda waters are lo 
be preferred. When any thi^eatening symptoms 
are |Nii»eivod, r«eourse*»liould be had to the uva- 
ursi, in small doses of ten or twelve grusa, with 
half a grain ot opium three times a day, to ue coii' 
tinued for weeks. 

Mflammaihn of the bladder. 
Symptoms, — ^Pain and swelling of the bladdei 
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llie p»in tnereftsed by pressare, a frequent desire to 
mtke water, which either comes away in small 
i|«antities or is totally suppressed. 

TYeatmeni. — Bleed the patient freely, according 
to his toe. and strength, and put him in the warm 
oath. Inject mucilaginous and lasutttve clysters, 
and pursue the eract plan of treatment that is re- 
Doromended for the cause from which it may pro- 
fVHid. See suppression of urine, Sec. • 

THM'mlty of urine. 

Sjfmptmm.'^K Irequent desire to make water, 
attended with pain, heat, and difficulty in doing so; 
a fulness in the bladder. 

Treatment, — ^If it arise from simple irritation 
by blisters, Ste. plentiful draughts of warm liquids, 
as gum arable or barley water will be sufficient to 
remove it. If from any other cause, a bladder half 
filled with warm water, or cloths wrung out of a 
warm decoction of herbs, should be kept constantly 
applied over the parts, and mild clysters of thin 
starch be frequently injected. 

SupfresKon of urine. 

SymptomB. — Pam and swelling of the bladder, 
violent and fruitless attempts to make water, at- 
tended with excruciatinl; pain, {cc. 

'I'reeUment.-^As a total suppression of urine is 
always attended with considerable danger, there 
should be no delay in endeavouring to remove it. 
The first step ig to bleed the patient, who should 
immediately after be placed m the warm bath. 
While he is there, a laxative and anodyne clyster 
must be got ready, which is to be given as soon as 
he leaves it, and frequently repeated. In the mean 
>ime the warm fomentations, and bladder of hot 
crater must be kept applied, and the mixture below 
iM» taken eveiy three or four hours. If th*^re be any 
difficulty in procuring it, twenty drops of laudanum 
in a little warm barley or rice water, or a deooc- 
tion of the dandelion, will answer in stead. Warm 
tveet oil or milk and water may be injected up the 
urethra, and 6 or 8 grains of camphor in a little 
milk be taken every hour. 

If no relief is obtained by these means, apply 
9aow or ice to the bladder, or make the patient 
stand on a cold brick, or stone pavement, and dash 
eold waler over his thighs, and if this fail, try the 
tobacco clyster, which sometimes succeeds after 
every thing else has been resorted to in vain. If a 
eatlieter can be jHrocured, tiy to pass it into the 
, bladder while in the bath. If the patient himself 
cannot do it, let a handy trietMl attempt it; if foiled 
in one position, tiy another, success is of the ut- 
I most im|)f>rtance, for thei'e is nothing but an opo- 
mtioB, in the event of its not being obtained, that 
can save His. 

Is every case of suppression of urine, the order 
of remedies then are, blood-letting, the warm bath, 
laxatives and anodyne clysters, fomentations, or 
bladders half filled w ith warm water over the lower 
belly, ennaphon and milk every hour, or every three 
hours, passing the catheter, dashing cold water 
over the thighs and legs, or applying snow or ice 
to the bladder, and lastly, the tobacco clyster. 

•IfurtfiTtf. —Mucilage of u^m arable, lA ounce, 
olive oil, 2 drachms. Rub them well together,, and 
add ether, 1 urachm, laudanum, SO drops. 

hiconUntncy of wine. 
SyntfOome. — ^An involuntary dribbling or flow of 
vnne. 

Treatnent.'^V it arises from a relaxation or 

weakness of the parts, use the eold bath daily, ap- 

|ily blisters between the fundament anf* the bag, 

«Md have recourse to bark and the difierent toniea 

U 



as iron, See. recommended in indigestion. Twenty 
or thirty grains of the uva ursi, twice or three 
times a day, with half a pint of lime water after 
each dose, may also be tried. If the disease is oc- 
casioned by a palsy of the parts, the tincture of 
Spanish flies may be of service. If a stone in the 
bladder is the cause, apply to a suiwon to cot i* 
out In the meaii time, some kind or vessel shouh* 
be attached to the yard, to receive the urine, in or- 
der to pievent it from excoriating the paits. 

Stone in the bladder. 

Symptoms. — A fV^equent desire to make water 
which comes away in small quantities at a time, 
and is oflen suddenly interrupted, the last drops oi 
it occasioning pain in the head of the yard, riding 
over a rough road, or any irregular motion or jolt- 
ing, causes excruciating pain and bloody urine, ac- 
companied with a constant desire to go to stool. 
itching of the fundament, a numbness in the thighs, 
&c., retraction or drawing up c tne testicle. 

Treatment. — Cutting out the stone is the only 
remedy. 

Diabetes, or an imm. derate ffow of urine. 

Symptoms. — Frequent disclntrges of*^large quan- 
tities of urin2, which is sometimes of a sweet taste, 
skin dry, bowels costive, appetite voracious, weak- 
ness, and gradual emaciation of the whole body. 

'rreatmeni. — The principal remedy fot* the cure 
of this disease, consists in conflning the patient to 
a diet composed exclusively of animal food. Blis- 
ters may, also, be applied over the kidneys, and 
kept open with the savin ointment. The prescrip- 
tion below has proved eminently successful. The 
carbonate of ammonia, in doses of 11 or 12 grains 
three times a day, is strongly recommended, upon 
high authority, in addi'^'on to these, opium in li- 
beral doses, exercise on horseback, the flesh-brush, 
and flannel next the skin, are not t.i be neglected. 
The bowels should be ke'^t open ty rhubarb. 

JPre«c»'»/>ft'on.— Peruvian bark, uva ursi, of each 
!20 grains, opium ^ jrain. Make a powder, to be 
taken three times a day with lime water. 

Dt^psy of the bell^. 
Symptoms.'"A, swelling of tlie belly, from wa- 
ter contained in it, preceded by a diminution of 
urine, dry skin, and oppression at the breast. 

Treatment. — One of the' most valuable remedies 
for dr'>psy is found in the elateriuro, one-fourth of 
a grain of which is a dose. As it is a most active 
article, it is proper to begin with one-sixteenth of 
a p'rain daily, which may be cautiously increased to 
a fourth, cc till it is found to exert its full powers by 
bringing away large wateiy stools. From an ounce 
to an <)unce and a half of cream of tartar, dissolv- 
ed in water, and token daily, has frequently suc- 
ceeded in removing the complaint. As objections 
are sometimes made to the quantity of this lattei 
article, A an oz. of it, with 1 oi 2 gr*. of gamboge, 
every other day, may be substituted for it. Six 
; grains of calomel, with one or two of gamboge, 
' taken twice or three times a week, have cured the 
disease. Bathing the feet before goine to bed, and 
taking immediately aCter 20 gi'ains of J)over*s pow- 
der, by producing copious sweating, has produced 
the same effect. 

Dropsy is, notwithstanding, a difficult disease to 
Icure. It must be attempted, however, by the use 
of SMch articles as we have mentioned, beginning 
with the first, ai.d if it fail, proceeding to tlie next 
and so oi^ If the swelling increases to »uch an 
extent as to be absolutely insupportable, send fork 
surgeon to draw off the water. At the decline of 
the disease, the stren^^h mudt be supMo/ted awl 
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restored by bark, vine, and the tonio plan reeom- 
mended for indigestion. 

Ttfmpany, 

Symfftonu. — The symptoms of tymnMnv, or a 
•ollection of air either in the intestines themselves 
or in the cavity of the belly, are more or ^ss gni* 
dnal in their approach. When the disease lies 
within the intestines, it commenees with wind in 
the stomHch and bowels, which keeps up a con- 
stant rumbling, belching, &g., polic, costiveness, 
diminution of urine, want of appetite, kc. Wb' n 
tt is in the cavity or the belly, and outside the in- 
te«tine8, the swelling is much greater, and very 
elastic, when it is struck, giving a hollow sound 
like a drum; thei'e is no belching, &c. 

'J'reatment.-^W the complaint is within the in- 
testines, keep the nozzle of a clyster-pipe up the 
fundament, to permit the wind to pass through it, 
in order to diminish the uressure on the bowels. 
Warm mint tea, |inger, norse-radish, ether, Cay- 
enne pepper, spices and ef>sential oils, with laxa- 
tive medicines and clysters, should be freely used, 
with a moderately tight broad bandase round the 
belly. If these means do not answer the end, warm 
and active purges mast be resorted to, such as the 
compound tincture of senna or jala^.^ If no relief 
is obtainec*, and the costiveness contmues obstinate, 
B^iply pounded ice to the belly. Rubbing it with 
lur{)entine may, also, prove useful. It is very apt 
to terminate in death. 

Chnorrhaa^ or clap, 

Symptoma.-^K tingling sensation at the end of 
tlic Yard, which swells, looks red and inflamed, 
followed by a discharge of matter that stains the 
liueii, first of a whifish, then of a yellow or green 
colour, a scalding pain in making water, involun- 
tary and painful erections. 

Treatment. — There are two kinds of this affee- 
lioii, the mild an/l the virnlent The first is of so 
trivial a nature, that plentiful draughts of any 
soothing liquid, as barley water or flaxseed tea, 
with a low diet, are sufficient to remove it. The 
second produces effects more or less violent on dif- 
erent plersons, and occasionally resists for months 
!«erv remedy that can be thought of. If there be 
\nuch pun and inflammation in the penis, apply a 
dread and milk poultice to it, take a dose of salts, 
4ad lose some blood. This is the more necessary 
if in consequence of the swelling of the foreskin it 
cannot be drawn back, or being back, cannot be 
drawn forward. In the mean time, take pretty 
large doses of the balsam copatvs, daily. A very 
low diet should be adhered to, and the patient re- 
main perfectly quiet 

A painful incurvation of the yard, called a chor- 
dee, may be relieved by dinping it into cold water, 
or surrounding it with clotus soaked in laudanum. 
To prevent it, tiJce 50 or 60 drops of the latter ar- 
ticle on going to bed. 

If in consequence of violent exercise, or strong 
injections, the testicles swell, confine the patient 
Ml his back, bleed and purge him. Pounded ice 
rr snow, or cloths dipped in cold vinegar or water, 
•hould also be applied to the parts, and a very low 
diet strictlr observed. If, from the same cause, 
the glands in the groin are enlarged, treat them in 
like 



ever, by the dally use of the oold bath, aud 3C 
drops of the muriated tincture of iron, taken three 
times a day, for months, in a glass of the cold in* 
fusion of bark. The best advlee to be giveiD io 
this case is to apply at once to £n intelliirent m^ 
geon. 

IwnolunUxry eminun»' 
SffftiptomB. — An involuntary emission of semes 
donng sleep, inducing great emaciation and dc' 
bilitr. 

7Vvafmen<.— Abstain from all sexual indulgenee 
and lascivious ideas or books, sleep on a hard bed, 
use the cold bath daily, with a generocsaiid noui^ 
ishing diet Chalybeate water ar^ all the diiferent 
preparations of iron, with the cold intu»lon of bark 
and elixir of vitriol, as directed for indigeaUoo, 
should be freely employed. 

Strictwret, 

SymtUmu. — A difficultv in passing water, whieh, 
insteau of flowing in a full stream^ either dnbblei 
away, twists like a corkscrew, or splits and forks 
in two or tliree directions. Tiicy are occasioned 
by stivji^ inje«}tions, long eoiAiuued or ill treated 
clap. The cause, however, is not always to be 
sktisfactorily ascertained. ' 

Treatment. — Procure several bougies of different 
sizes. Take the largest one, dip it in sweet oil, 
and pass it into the urethra till it meets with (he 
stricture, then make a mark on the bougie, bo that 
when it is withdrawn, you can tell how far dovn 
the passage the obstruction exists, lind having «»• 
cerUined this, take the smallest one, well oiled, 
and endeavour to pass it an ioch or two beyond (be 
stricture. If this can be accomplished, let it re* 
main so a few minutes. This must be repestcd 
every day, letting the instrument remain soroeu bat 
longer each time it is passed, and after a few dart. 
using one a little larger, and so on progressivdjjr, 
uatil the largest one can be introduced. If tbii 
fails, apply to a surgeon, who will destroy ii vitii 
causiic 



Guset, 

^m^tomt.— The weeping of a thin glaiiy fluid, 
iiKe the white of an egg, trom the penis, caused by 
a long continued clap. 

I'reatment.-^A gleet rr exceedingly difficult to 
get rid of, and frequently detes every'eflbrt tliat is 
iiiade for that purpose. It must be attempted, how- 



SypMUSf or pox, 

Symptovu. — Chancres and buboes are among 
the first symptoms of this dreadful malady, which, 
if not checked, goes on to cause ao ulcerated 
throat, nodes, a destruction of the bones and caruj- 
ages of the nose, and the palate. The voice ii 
lost, the hair falls off*, foul spreading ulcers diow 
themselves all over the body, the stench of whi<a 
is insupportable, and before he dies, the miserable 
victim to it becomes a loathsome mass of eorrup- 
tion. 

A chancre at first resembles a pimple, with i 
little pit or depression containing matter, whicj 
soon becomes an ulcer, with an irreeular thickened 
edge, covered with a tough, ash-coloui«d matter, 
the basis of which is hard and surrounded by in- 
flammation. It is generally found on the foreakia 
or head f>J*^he yard. . 

A bubo is an enlargement of a gland m tor 
groin, beginnmg izr a small hard lump, not bigger 
than abean,aud inct««.w:ng to the size of a hen « egj 

A node is a hard tumour formed on a bone. 

Trco^mcn/.— Apply at once to an intelligw" 
physician. If this be impossiole, confine the pa* 
tient to an extraordinary low diet, and keep tnt 
parts dean. A strong deoocUoo of Kuaiacuni auo 
sarsaparilk may be used daily, and all ^^"^^ 
substances must be avoided. Everv one has vm 
infallible receipt to cure this disorder; 4"'/" "J* 
cases out of ten the. remedy proves worse tbsujw 
disease. A« for the chancres, toudf t"«"\;^ 
luuar caustic, and apply a little piece *^' **» ^ 
them, smeared with rod precipiUte ointment 
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mej are situated under the foreskin, Wv^h is held 
over the head of the yard by a permanent phjmosis, 
It (the foreski n) must be slit up. If there is a bubo, 
apply thirty leeches, and then cover it with several 
blisters, one after another. If this does not pre- 
vent its increasing, and the formation of matter is 
inevitable, apply poultices to it, and as soon as a 
fluctuation «an be telt, let out its contents by seve- 
lal small punctures through the skin with a sharp 
lancet. To assist in the evacuation, press a soU 
sponge gently on the tumour. 



Cancer of the yurd. 

Symptoim. — A small tumour, like a wart, upon 
the head of the yard or foreskin, followed by in- 
flammation and ulceration, which dischat^es a thin 
disagreeable fluid; after a time, a cancerous fungus 
is produced, attended by a most intolerable burn- 
ing and darting pain. 

Treatment, — Apply at once to a surgeon, who 
will cut it out — death is the only alternative. 

Venereal loarts. 
Crops of these animal mushrooms sometimes 
spring up round the head of the yard, or on the 
foreskin. If flat, they may be destroyed by caus- 
tic, if mounted on a stem or foot-stalk, by tying n 
piece of thread tightly round it. 

Mercwial diseaae. 

This is a complaint whose symptoms nearly re- 
semble the secondary ones of pox, consisting of 
blotches on the skin, pains at night, ulcers in the 
mouth, &c &c. Owing to the liberal use of calo- 
mel, it is now a very common disease, which is 
frequently confounded, (even by medical men) 
with genuine syphilis. 

Treatment. — Abandon every mercurial prepara- 
tion, use the decoction of guaiacum and sarsaparilla, 
the warm bath, and a mild nourishing diet. If 
ponsible, remove lo a healthy situation in the ooun- 
ny. It is also necessary to take an occasional pur- 
gative of the flowers of sulphur or of rhubarb, 

JDrobiy of the bag, 

Symptomt, — A collection of water, which is fir«t 
perceived at the bottom of the bag, increasing in 
size as it advances upwards, and forming a timour 
of the shape of a pear. If examined as directed 
for dropsy of the belly, the wavy motion may be 
felt, and if a candle be placed behind it, it becomes 
partly transparent. 

Treatment.— 'The only certain care is an opera- 
tion, for which, as there is no pressing danger, 
apply to a surgeon. There are three si>eeie& of 
this dropsy, in one of which the water is contained 
within the lining of the bag; another, within the 
covering of the spermatic cord, and the third, in 
the cellular membrane of the bag. The first we 
have mentioned; the second occurs ftiost frequently 
in children, it sometimes, however, is found in 
adults, and very much resembles a rupture. I'he 
treatment is the same as in the first. The third 
may be distinguished by a doughy feel and irregu- 
lar shape. It is to be cured by small punctures 
with the point of a lancet, lo let out the water, and 
by suspending the testicle. 

Enlarged spermafic veiu. 

Symptoms. — A hard knotty and irregular swel- 
ling of the vein, which sometimes increases to a 
large size. When lying down, the swelling di- 
minishes, which distinguishes it from a dropsy of 
(lie parts. 

Treatment. — Suspend the testicles, or keep the 
patient on his back, apply lOtions of lead water t'\ 
the parU; thk cold bath. 



Cancer of the tettute. 

Symptoms. — ^The testicle is enlarged, luudened 
cw'gfy a'ld unequal in its surface, painfu. on be- 
ing handled, with irregular pains shooting up the 
groin, into the back, without any previous inflam- 
mation, di%88e, or external violence. 

Treatment. — Apply immediately to a surgeon. 
Castration, and that at an early state of the dis- 
ease, is the only remedy that can save life. B» 
careful, however, to distingaish it from simple 
swelling of the testicle by iimammation, blows, <&€. 
Which see. 



Ifftpotency. 

This IS of three kincfs. The first arises from an 
original defect m the or^ns of generation. The 
second, from local debihty of the parts, brought 
on by excessive vepery, onanism, or some preced- 
ing disease, while the thi^jpl originates from fear, 
excess of passion, or want of confidence at the mo- 
ment of coition. 

The first is incurable. The second must be treat- 
ed by the general principles and remedies point- 
ed out for restoring the 3trength of the system, 
consisting, of the cold "bath, preparations or iron, 
bark, elixir of vitriol, generous diet, exercise, and 
by steadily avoiding the causes which may have 
produced it. The remedi<» lor the third must be 
sought for in calming excessive agitation, and ac- 
quiring, by habits of mtimacy. that confidence they 
are sure to produce. 

Gout, 

Symptoms. — Pain in the small joints, generall\ 
in the ball of the great toe, the parts swollen aiul 
red, the attack coming on in the night. Such xrt 
the striking sym^Homs of this disease, and general- 
ly the first that are noticed. It is occasionally, 
however, preceded by all those attendant on indi- 
gestion. In the advanced stages chalky lumps are 
formed in the joints. 

Treatment. — If the patient be young, vigorous, 
having the disease for the first time, bleed and 
purge him, confine him to a low di%t, and treat it 
exactly as an infiammaiion arising from any othei 
cause. To procure sweating, Dover's "^"'^er may 
be taken on going to bed. As soon as .ik$ inflam- 
mation, by these means, is reduced, use the cold 
bath, and take strong; exercise on foot, daily, — 
avoid high seasoneu lood, feather beds, wine, acids 
and fermented liquors, for the remainder of your 
life! Qout is the child of indolence and intem- 
perance, and to avoid it, the above means must be 
employed, and steadily persevered in. 

If, however, the patient is old or infirm, and 
subject to regular fits of it, he must not be handled 
"o roughly. The most perfect rest should be ob- 
served, and the parts lightly covered with fleecy 
hosiery, and flannel cloths wetted with the lotion 
below, made milk- warm. The bowels should be 
opened with some warm laxative. In a reeuiar fit 
ot the gout, this is all that can be done. The de 
gree of warmth that is applied to the part, mist be 
regulated by the feelings of the patient, who, if 
Weak, may use a nourishing diet, it strong, a more 
abstemious one. 

If from any cause, the disease leaves the extre- 
mities and flies to the stomach, apply mu6tat-d 
poultices and blisters to the soles ot the feet and 
ankles, give large doses of ether and laudanum, 
hot wine, tiandy, ko; and endeavour by all such 
means (including the hot bath) to send it back 
J again. 

If tihe head be the part it is transferred to, ano 
apoplexy is produced by it, take away 15 or SO 
otinces of blood immediately, and give active pur- 
gatives, as 10 or 15 grains of calomel, followed by 
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senna tea or Epsom salts. If, in a few hours, the 
patient is not relieved, the head continuing oonAis- 
ed and painful, and the pulse full and throbbing, 
bleed him again to the amount of 10 or 12 ounces, 
.and applj eold vinegar and water constantly to the 
part. 

Gout lotton,— ^Alcohol, 3 ounces, camphor mix- 
ture, 9 ounces, render the whole milk- warm by 
adding a sufficient quantity of boiling water. 

Inflammatory rheumatism. 

^^ymptoma. — Pain, swelling and inflammation in 
some f^ne (or several) of the larger joints. The 
pain shifting from one part to another, all the 
symptoms of fever, pulse full and hard, tongue 
white, bowels costive, and urine high-coloured. 

Treatment. — Bleed the patient freely, or until 
the pulse is sensibly affected ^y it, and purge him 
with salts and senna. The Dover's powder should 
be taken to procure sweating, and a very low diet 
be strictly observed. If the pain continue severe, 
and the blood already drawn shows a yellow or 
bufly coa(t, bleed again and again. The inflamma- 
tion must be reduced, and we are not to lay aside 
the lancet till that is done! In severe cases I have 
known it necessary to bleed twice a day, for four 
or five days in succession. Active purcing with 
salts and senna must not be neglected. When the 
disease is overcome, if in *,oiisequence of the bleed- 
ing, &c. the patient is left very Idw and weak, 
wrap him up in blankets, give him warm, nourish- 
ing food, wine, &c. {cc. 

Chronic rheumatism. 

Symbtoms. — A chronic rheumatism is nothing 
more tnan one of long standiii^^ It is uiiaccom- 
panted by fever, and makes its pttacks on every 
change oi weather, on getting wet, &c. &c./ It is 
frequently caused by inflammatory rheumatism, 
and sometimes seems to exist as a primary affec- 
tion. 

Treatment. — I have found no one plan of treat- 
ment int this ««pecies of the disease, so effectual as 
(he toHowing: purge with sennft and salts, eyerj 
other day, rub tne parts well with the volatile lini- 
ment, and use the Cayenne pepper, and mustard 
at dinner, in large quantities, and on going to bed 
30 drops of laudanum, with a tea-spoonful of the 
tincture of puatacum. It is to be recollected, that 
this is applicable only to chronic eases; if there is 
fever, &c. it will do much damage. Should there 
be any cause to suspect that a venereal taint is con- 
nected with it, have recourse to the decoction of 
guaiacum an,d sarsaparilla. A large blister fre- 
quently relieves the wh(^e of the symptoms in the 
course of a night The best safeguard against the 
complaint is the use ol'flaimel next the skin, win- 
ter and summer. 



IJip^oint disease, 

li^ympfofiiff. —Excruciating pain in the hip-joint 
and knee, the leg becomes first longer, then short- 
er than its fellow. When lyin^; down the fopt rolls 
outwards, the buttocks appearing flatter than usiud, 
lameness, after a while abscesses in various parts 
of the thigh, hectic fever, &c. 

Treatment.- Apply blisters to the part, and if 
there be much innammation, bleed, make a caus- 
tic issue in the little hollow at the top and out- 
outside of the thigh, and use all the remedies di- 
rected for scrofula. Long continued purging with 
jalap and cream of tartar (every other day] should 
never be neglected. The diet should fate vegeta- 
ble, and the limb kept at rest When matter is 
formed, bark, wine, and a generous diet must be 
uayloyed. It mosdy proves incurable. 



3ropsy oj the knee joint. 

Sympioms.—TYie ]o\nt. swells, the skin remairh- 
ing of a natural colour. By placing the hand oh 
one side of it, and striking it gently on the other, 
the wavy or fluctuating motion is percepiliole, stea- 
dy pi'essure on one side will raise the otbrr above 
its natural level. 

Treatment. — Keep a perpetual blistei on the 
joint, or make a caustic issue below it, on tne i:i> 
side of the leg, cold water from the spout of a tea- 
kettle is a useful application. Camphoi-ated mer- 
curial ointment to the knee, and mercury taken 
internally, have sometimes been of service. 

WMte arM^Uing. 

Symptoms. — ^Deeply seated pains in the knee, 
unattended at first by swelling, which at last comes 
on with increase of pain. After a while the loint 
enlarges, matter is sometimes discharged, hectic 
fever follows, and cuts ofl the patient. 

Treatment. — If from scrofula, use the general 
remedies directed for that disease, and apply a 
blister to the part, which must be kept open by the 
savin ointment, for months: if from blows, apj^ly 
the blister as before, bleed and purge freely, and 
act as directed in cases of similar accidents. If in 
spite of these precautions, the disease continues to 
advance, amputation is the only resource.' 

Pieces ofcattilage in the joints. 
Portions of cartilage are sometimes formed in 
the joints, where they act like any other foreign 
body of a similar texture. While in the hollows 
of me part, they give no uneasiness, but as they 
frequently slip in between the ends of the bones, 
causing excruciating pain, it is sometimes neces- 
saiy to cut them out. For this purpose apply to s 
surgeon. As all openings into the cavities of the 
joints are attended with much danger, unless the 
pain be insupportable, it is bettf^r to endure the 
inconvenience than to run the risk of the operation. 

Scrofula, or king'*s evil. 

Symptoms. — Hard and indolent swellings of tlie 
glands of the neck, that when ripe, instead of mat- 
te-, di$^charge a whitish curd. It mostly occurs 
in persons of a fair complexion, blue eyes, and de- 
licate make. In bad cases, the joints swell with 
gi'-eat pain, the limbs waste away, the ligamenta 
and bones art destroyed, when iu'*ctic fever soon 
relieves the patient from his misery. 

Treatment. — Sea- water is generally considered 
the great remedy in scrofula. It is to be used 
daily as a bath, and a small portion of it taken in- 
lemally. Made milk -warm, it forms one of tae 
most excellent local applications that we have. 
When the swellings break, a very strong decoction 
of hemlock may be advantageously used for the 
same purpose. The diet should be mild and nou- 
rishing. Scrofula is seldom, if ever, cuied. After 
a fair trial, therefore, of the waters of the ocean, 
recourse should be had to aay new remedy that 
may seem to promise relief. Fatal as this disease 
generally proves, it is due to humanity to state, 
that among the numerous remedies recommende<i 
for it, the panacea of Mr Swaim has proved the 
most successful. Be its composition what it may, 
it has succeeded more frequeutly than any GlLuc 
plan of treatment 

mfiamed gloruts. 
Every gland in tne body is subject to inflamma- 
tion. Wnenever one of them is perceived to h- 
in this state, which may be known by the swellmg 
and pain, measures should be taken to reduce it, 
for fear of its proceeding to what it called seir > 
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''bus, and 5na11y to eimcer- Leecnes, btisten, and 
«11 the remedieB directed for such purposes, should 
w actively employed, among which, pargiiig, 
bleeding, and a low diet, must not be !;eg^ected. 

Sdrrhut, 

Symptwna. — A hard tumour, unequal on its sur- 
face, and not very sensible, giving but little or no 
^ain on being handled. 

'J^eatment, — Do not meddle with the tumour, 
but apply to a surgeon as soon as possible. 

Cancer, 
SymptptM, — A tumour, differing from the 
pi-eceding one, by being surrounded 'with en- 
targed veins. It is, also, more painful, the skin 
oeing sometimes discoloured and puckered. The 
whole tumour is particularly heavy, and at last 
breaks into a malignant ulcer or sore, iHiose 
edges are raised, ragged, uneven, and curl over 
like the leaves of a flower; white streaks or 
bands cross it from the centre to the circumference. 
Acute and darting pains accompany both thia and 
thepreceding stage of the disease. 

Treatment. — fliere is but one remedy that can 
be dei>ended on for the cure of this i)ainful and inve- 
terate complaint, and even that should be resorted 
to early, in order to ensure success. AH the diseased 
parts must be cut out. Arsenic, corrosive subli- 
mate, phosphate of iron, and a thousand other 
ai*ticlf>s, have been recommended, both externally 
and intemallv, but without any effectual advantage. 
To relieve tne pain, opium may be taken in large 
doses. A very low diet, (such as barely sufficient 
to support life) of milk and vegetables, will pro- 
duce the same effect. The sore should be defend- 
ed from the air, by son^ mild ointment. Pow. 
dered chalk, scraped carrots, fr^h hemlock leaves, 
and powdered charcoal, may be used for the same 
purpose. 

Goitre, 

Symptoms, — ^A tumour in the forepart of the 
throat, seated in a gland close to the projection 
called " Adam's apple." 

Treatment. — Goitre is incurable. When taken 
at the very beginning of the complaint, however, 
and in young persons^ it is said to have been dis- 
persed by a course of^ mercury, joined to frictions 
of the part, with strong mercurial ointment. As 
it seldom causes any inconvenience, and is Uways 
unattended by pain, it is not a matter of much con- 
sequence. The inhabitants of the Alps consider it 
a mark of beauty, and there are some cantons 
where every man, woman, and child, is adorned 
with a tumour of this nature, of which they would 
feel very sorry to be deprived. The only remedy 
that has ever seemed to be of use is burnt sponge. 
|t cannot be cut out, on account of the great num- 
ber of blood-vessels of which it is composed. 

Fainting, 

Causet. — Sudden and violent emotions of the 
mind; bleeding; diseases of the heart and ita great 
vessels. 

Treatmsnt. — Xaj the person on his batk, take 
off* his cravat, then open the doors and windows, 
and sprinkle cold water in uis face. Smelling 
salts may be held to his nose. 

Apoplexy, 

Symptoms. — Falling without sense or motion, 
pro^und sleep; face livid or flushed; eyes wide I 
'jpen or half closed, and immoveable; breathing j 
*ow, labouring, and iiTCgular. 

Causes. — A rushing of blood to the head, e^- 
^sslve fat in persuas with a short neck, gluttony, 



violent exercise, intense htat, tn^er, hearty meat 
suppers, blows on the head, intoxication, &co. &e. 

Treatment. — ^If the pulse remains fuU, the facjB 
flushed, &c. take away twenty ounces or moic oJT 
blood on the spot, remove tlie cravat, unbutton 
the shirt collar, and place the patient in bed, with 
bis head and shoulders a little elevated. The 
windows and doors must be thrown open, and do 
more persons than are necessary, be allowed to 
remain in the room. The head is to be suaved and 
cupped, a blister applied to the back of the 'neck 
and the head, and mustard poultices to the feH. 
An active purgative should always be administered 
aa soon as the patient is bl«d, and its operation 
assisted h^ repeated clysters. If the patient eaniiwt 
swallow pills, try liquids, if neither, nave recourse 
to a strong pui^tive clyster. If by these means, 
the breathing is not easier, arKl the pulse tofler, 
bleed again and again. 

If, however, the patient is old and .infirm, an^ 
the attack has come on more gradually, if tne 
pulse is weak, and the fiicepale, bleed moderately, 
and give immediately a warm pcrgativej apply the 
blisters, kc. If it arises from swailowicg vegeta* 
hie poisons, give an active emetic, as SO grains of 
white vitriol, and act as directed in oases of simi** 
lar aceidenty). In this second kind of apoplexy, 
stimulants, as hartshorn to the nose, kc. maybe 
used; in the first, they are very tnjorioup, and 
should never be employed. 



Stroke of the sun, 
TbiB proceeds from exposure to the sim's rayi, 
and exhibits the same symptoms as upopiexy, eom» 
meneing with veft'go, loss of sight, ringing in tht 
ears, kc. and must be treated by forge and repeated 
bleedings, and in every other respect as directed 
for apoplexy 

EfHepsy. 

Symptoms. — A fit, m which the patient falls 
the ground in a convulsion; the eyes are distortec 
and turned up, harrds clenched, foaming at tlie 
mouth, convulsions, the whole ending in a deep 
sleep. 

Treatment. — ^Keep the patient from hurting 
himself, by holding his hands, legs, and particu*- 
larlv his head, which he is apt to dash violently 
against the ground, or surrounding objects. A 
piece of soft wood should be placed between his 
teeth, to prevent his tongue trorn being bitten. 
This is, in genei*al, ah that can be done during the 
fit. If, however, there are symptoms of great de- 
termyiation of blood to the head, bleeding should 
not be neglected. White vitriol, the misleto, car- 
bonate. 01 iron, &c. kc. have bec.i recommended, 
and tried for the cure of this complaint, but in vain. 

The oxide of zinc may, however, be tried. It is 
taken in pills of a grain each, one three times a 
day, gradually increasing this dose to five at a time* 
To reap any benefit from this medicine, it is neces* 
sary to persevere in it for months. If it fails, 
steady and long continued purging should oe re- 
sorted to. Large doses of spir'ts of turpentine 
are said to have afforded relief. The diet, in all 
cases, shculd be vegetable, and if symptoms of 
fulness of blood be present, it will be proper to 
bleed. Persors subject to these fi's, should nevei 
be left alone, or ride on horseback, for obvious 



Palsy, 

Symbtoms. — ^A partial or complete loss of the 
powers of motion, and the sensibility of pailicular 
parts of the body; the pulse soft and slow. 

Treatment. — In a young and robust person, it 
will be proper to bleod freely, and give, an active 
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puiVBtiyeB. In old people, or where the powers of 
jhe oody are much weakened, warm laxative medi- 
ernes, with stimulating applications, as the flesh 
orush, blisters, mustard ix>ulticcs, and rubbing the 
t;iine with the volatile liniment, form the best plan 
of treatment If it aflfect diflercnt parts of the 
body at once, horse-radish, mustard, and Cayenne 
pepper should be used liberally, as they are pre- 
pared for table. If a swellin|^ or tumour be found 
on the bjtck l^ne, or any injury has been done td 
it, which may have caused the disease, caustic 
issues most be placed on each side of it, and as 
'ftear the ii^jnred part as possible. The diet should 
be light and nourishing. The warm bath must 
lot be neglected. 

Tekmua, or cramft. 
There are several very long and very learned 
)ames aflUxed to this disease, as it may happen to 
attack ooe part of the body or another. When it is 
eonfiiied to the ranscles of the neck and jaws, 
loeked-jaw is the common and expressive terra tor 
it. The affection, however, is always the same, 
requires similar treatment, and consists in an in- 
voluntary contraction and stiffening of a part of the 
muscles, the senses remaining perfect 

Lacked-jaw, 

Symptom$,'-^K stiffness in the back of the neok, 
which renders it first painful, and at last impossi- 
ble to turn the head round; difficulty in swallow- 
ing; pain in the breast shootine to the back; the 
lower jaw beeomes sti7, and gradually closes. 

Tr&UmenS, — ^If the disease is supposed to arise 
from a wounded nerve, or from an injury done to 
tendinous parts, by a pointed instrument, enlarge 
the wound i^th a sharp lancet, or penknife, and 
Bour laudanum or turi>entine into it, as directed 
lor similar accidents. Blood-letting to a gi*eat ex- 
tent, is often attended with the most nappy results, 
and should never be omitted. From a robust man 
take 90 ounces. This being done, ^ve 3 or 3 
grains of opium at once, and repeat it every two 
hours, increasing the dose according to the vio- 
lence of the symptoms and the effects pnoduced by 
It, without regarding the quantity that has been 
taken. Cases are on record, where 60 grains (a 
ditichm) of solid opium have been taken at once. 
And with the happiest effect This, however, is a 
Urge dose, and should never be ventured on, but 
under the most desperate and alarming circum- 
stances. Active purging with castor oil and senna 
tea, must not be omitted, and if the power of swal- 
lowing be lost, laudanum, &c. must be given in 
clysters. Drawing^ a toith is generally recom- 
mended by physicians in those cases where the 
jaws are nrmly closed, for the purpose of trans- 
mitting medicines and food to the stomach. This 
has always appeared Xx5 me as every way calculated 
to increase the evil. If no opening exists between 
the teeth, access can always be obtained by clys- 
ters, and in this waj nourishment and remedies 
may be injected. It is always proper, however, 
when the disease is perceived to be coming on, to 
place two small pieces of soft wood between the 
g;'iuders of the upper and lower jaw, one on each 
side, so that they mar" be kept asunder. 
• Madeira wine, in doses ol a wine glassful every 
hour, continued for several days, and combined 
with the internal use of mercury and the warm 
bath, has been found of great service. Cold water 
dashed freely over the patient, every two or three 
hours, may likewise be tried. Aflereveiy affusion, 
he should be well wined, and put into a warm bed, 
when a large dose oi lauc'inum in warm Madeira^ 
wine, should be given. The tobacco clyster has 
sometimes succeeded when every thing else lus 



failed. During the relaxation wtaetk it ooeanona 
opium, wine, 8cc. must be freely administered. 
Blistering the whole length of the spine, and caus4 
tic issues on its sides, as nearly*on a line with the 
parts affected as possible, are strongly reconi- 
mended. 

Although a valuable addition to our means ol 
cure, the tobacco clyster is not to be employed 
lightly, or on common occasicos. It should always 
be reserved to the last moment, never using it nutil 
every thing else has failed. The prostration of 
the system, and other alarming symptoms, it some- 
times causes, renders this caution necessary. 

Painfid affection of the nerves of the face. 
This disease, also called tic-doloureux, neuraf- 
gia, &CC. is of very rare occurrence. As it is^ how- 
ever, sometimes met with, it is proper to notice it 
^ Simptonu. — A very severe pain darting in par- 
ticular directions, not lasting more than a second, 
but v^ry rapidly repeated, and excited, by the 
slightest touch; during the intervals there is no 
pain whatever. There is no inflammation or swel- 
ling of the cheek, as in tooth ache, nor does the 
pain seem, so deeply seated. 

Treatment, — Blisters, leeches, mercurial oint- 
ment, opium, and Fowler's solution of arsenic, 
with many other remedies of the same class, have 
been all recommended and used for the cure of 
thi^ most painful of all the affections to which the 
human body is subject. Where the pains are so 
excessive as not to be borne, two grains or two 
grains and a half of the extract of bel&donna, may 
be taken every three hours. When the pain is 
somewhat relieved, this quantity must be diminish- 
ed. For a cure, apply to a skilful surgeon, who 
will divide the nerves. 

Angina pectorit. 

Symptoms,"^ Kv\ acute pain at the lower end of 
th^ breast bone, shooting into the left arm; great 
(jifliculty of breathing; anxiety; palpitation of the 
heai*t; a feeling of sunocation. It usually oomeaoii 
while ascending a hill, or going up stairs. 

Trea^m^n/.— 'During the fit, place the patient on 
his back and bleed him. If fainting, dash cold 
water in his face. Should this not rouse him 
in a few minutes, apply a blister to the chest 
Strips of linen, moistened with the solution below, 
applied several times a day to the breast bone for 
a monlh, are said to have effected complete cures. 
They act by producing a crop of pimples, on the 
appearance of which the disease declines. 

rersons subject to this complaint, should avoid 
all fermentable food, and excess in eating^ or 
drinking, taking care to live quietly, and to keep 
the bowels open. Bleeding and purging, followed 
by opium, to lessen the spasm, witU the warm 
bath, and a perpetual blister or plaster of the tartar 
emetic ointment to the chest, are perhaps the best 
remedies that can be employed. 

Tartar emetic, one drachm; spirits of camphor 
half an ounce; boiling water, one pint Mix. a 

Dance of St Vittio. 

Symptoma. — Irregular and convulsive motions ni 
the limbs and head, generally of the arm and leg 
of one side only. Jt varies, however, in different 
persons, and is frequently counterfeited by beg^ 
gars. 

'IVeatment. — The daily use of the cold batls 
with the Peruvian bark, has often succeeded ir« 
curing the complaint in young subjects. Inadc^ 
tion to these, any of the preparations of iron cow»- 
bined with large doses of musk, opium^ campho 
&CC. may be tried. Active and lon^ conlint< ^ 
purging sometimes produces the happiest result s 
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Scarlet fe^wr, 

SymptofM —Chills; heat; tnirst; head ache; the 
ikiii is marked with lar^e red or scarlet patches, 
which I al last unite, disappeai'ing in a kind of 
branny scurf; sore throat 

Distinguish it from measles by the spots coming 
out OL tne second day of the fever, in measles 
tht;y seldom appear until the fouKh day. By their 
colour, which is that of a boiled lobster, whereas in 
(Dcasles it is of a dark red. 

Treatment. — An emetic (ipecacuanha) should be 
riven on the first appearance of the disease, to be 
followed by a dose of salts, or ei^ht grains of calo- 
mel, with as many of rhubarb, ll the pulse is full 
and strong, the head aches, and the heat great, 
draw blood, and dash cold water over the body 
vei-y freely and frequently. 1 here is no disease in 
which the advantages of cold affusion are more 
striking. In order to reap the full benefit of it, 
however, it must be freely employed, that is, as 
often as heat, &c. seem to require it, or eight or 
>'n times in the twenty-four hours. The saline mix- 
ture, p. 199, is of great use. If there is any soreness 
of the throat, the gargles recommended for that 
complaint, should be used, and a mustard poultice 
be applied to the parts. If symptoms of^putres- , 
cency appear, have recourse to the plan recom- { 
mend for putrid sore throat. As scarlet fever is 
uniloubtedly contagious, the usual ft'ecautions 
•huuld of course be adopted. 

Writers on this subject generally consider scar- i 
let fever as consisting of three kinds, viz. The sim- 
ple feyer, the fever with sore throat, and the fever 
with putrid sore throat The tieatment of the 
first should be like that of any other inflammatory 
fever; that of the second, has been detailed in 
«pt>aking of inflammatory sore throat; and the last 
(S precisely that of putiid sore throat 

t^rynpdoiy or St ^nthuny^ajire, 
St/mptotru* — Fever, delirium, vomiting, pulse 
strong or weak as the fever inclines to the innain- 
mHtoi-y or typhus kind, on the fourth day, some- 
times on the second or third, the skin in some one 
|Mirt hecomes~red and inflamed, which is soon ex- 
tended to others, the parts affected being swollen 
m% \ of a bright scarlet If the face is attacked, it 
spreads itself on the scalp, and the eyelids some- 
limes swell so as to prevent the patient from, see- 
ing; after a longer or shorter period, the erupiion 
ends in small watery vesicles, or in branny scales. 
At this period, the fever sometimes abates, at 
others, drowsiness or delirium comes on, which 
increases it, and destroys the patient by the ele- 
venth day. 

Tt /:atment,-^T\ns disease is of two kinds. On^r 
c-{ wliich is princiiially confined to the skin, white 
the other affects the whole system. If the accom- 
panying fever is inflammatory, bleeding will be 
proper, otherwise not This operation is to be 
cautiously employed in erysipelas, as it sometimes 
runs into typhus. If, however, the patient is ro- 
t)ust i'iis head aches, and great marks of fulness 
and ;nflammation are evident, which is generally 
the caiie in this country, bleeding, purging with 
salts, ai.d cooling drinks should be employed, to 
which, also, may oe added, Dover's powders, bone- 
set tea, &c. to produce'sweating. The room should 
be kept cool. If, on the contrary, the fever id a 
c>'phus, or unaccompanied by general inflamma- 
tion, and (as before observed; the patient is of a 
weak and irritable habit of body, bleeding should 
uevti be resorted to. Opium, wine, bark, elixir 
of vitriol, and decoctions of f he snake root, as re- 
commended for typhus, are necessary in this case, 
to guard .^ainst mortiflcation, which soiuelim'^» 
Siisues. 



As local applications, bathing the pa^ts with Iaii« 
danum or lead water, or dusting them with i ->« 
meal or wheat flour, are the best Should the dis- 
ease evidently be confined to the skin, the applies 
tion of a olister will sometimes ^ut an ep'l to ft 
If abscesses form, large openings must be made U 
let out the matter and dead |>art8. When the fir» 
or inflammatoiy kind prevails, the diet should he 
barley, sago, panada, Sic with lemonade, tama 
rind water, &cc. for drink. And, on the contrary, 
when the second, or typhus form of it (especiallr 
ii accompanied by putrid symptoms,) shows itself 
a more generous diet, with a moderate quantity of 
wine. Sec. must be employed. 

It may not be useless again to observe, that in 
the United States, erysipelas, nine times out of 
ten, calls for reducing and cooling measures. 
Among the various articles which are employed in 
this, as well as all inflammatory diseases, none 
ranks higher than lemonade, which should always 
(if possible) be made from the fresh fruit When 
taken cold, and in liberal quantities', it is not only 
delicious to the palate of the patient, but tends 
powerfully to cure the complaint. 

Jkfercntial erynpelM. 

Sifmptomt.-^HeBt, redness and roughness, com- 
mencing either in the groin, bag, inside of the 
thigh, or bend of the arm, whiiJi slowly and giii- 
dually extend over the whole body, which becomes 
slightly swollen, is tender to the touch, and iichei 
dreadfully. The roughness is occasioned by siuall 
vesicles or blisters containing a fluid, which at first 
cannot be seen without a glass, but if not disturb* 
ed, acquire the size of a pin*s head. When they 
are broken, the matter corrodes the skin where- 
ever it touches, so that at last,. the patient is raw. 
from head to foot It sometimes occasions the loss 
of the hair in every part of the bodv. 

Treatment, — Omit all mercurial preparations, 
keep the bowels gently open with Epsom salts, use 
the warm bath h'equently, take opium at night, 
and dnst the pans with flour or starch. If synq>- 
toms of putrescency appear meet them with biuk| 
wine, &u. 

Meaalei. 

Symptoms. — ^Inflammator}- fever, dry cough and 
hoarseness, sneezing, watering of the eyes, which 
itch, a running from the nose, great drowsiness. 
On the fourth day, small red points break out, first 
on the face, and then gradually' over the body. 
They are in clusters, and on passing the hand over 
them, are found to be a little raised. On the fifth 
or sixth day the vivid red is changed to a brown, 
and the eruption goes off. 

Distinguish it ^om small-pox and all other dis- 
eases, by the dry cough and hoarseness, by the a^)- 
pearances of the eyes, which 'are red, swollen, awl 
loaded with tears. 

Treatment. — The patient must be confined to a 
low diet, and kept in bed, with as muck covering 
(but no more) as may be agreeable to his feelings. 
The room should be cool, and if there is much 
feveb and pain in the head, bleeding is necessary. 
Should there be pain and oppression at the breast, 
apply a blister. The bowels may be opened by 
salts. The mild form of measles ought to oe ♦real- 
ed like any other inflaraniatoty complaint, taking 
care, however, not to repel the erupiion hy cold. 
If this happens, place the patient in a warm bath, 
give him warm wine, &c. internally, Jnd applv 
mustard poultices and blisters to tlie feel ano 
ankles. 

There is another and more dangerous kind ot 
ibis disease, wliich ni*..} be knywu by the fever bi> 
ii>g a typhus, and hy ail the sytnptoiu» shoving u 
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lU^rid tendency. Tr.c moment this is perceived, 
lave recourse to bark, wine^ muriatic acid, &c. &c. 
cs (Hrfccted in putiid tVver. 
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CMcketi'pox, 

^ynti-iVM. — Fever, inability to sleep, pain in 
diOerei.t ,^Krt8 of the body, a crop of small pimples 
or poii.ti rn the back, which,, by the second day, 
arc ch;i:i.;od into little blisters, which are ripe on 
the thiinf, and disappear before the fifth day, with- 
out foriTii.ip; true pus or matter, and leaving no 
marks or pi;s behiiiJ them. 

IVi-stin^uish it from small-pox, bjr the eruption 
e{/minj[;; out on the back, by the mildness of the 
fev>r, by tiie fluid contained in the vesicles or 
blisters not being true pus, and by the whole fall- 
ing off in scales on the fifth day, 

Treatment. — Confine the patient to his bed, keep 
him cr>ol and quiet, and give him a dose of salts. 
TLis is all that is necessary. « 

Corw'pox, 

SymptotjM. — ^A pimple at the spot where the 
matter was inserted, which gradually undergoes 
certain regular changes, that characterize the com- 
plaint. 

Cfianffes of genuine eim-pox.-^On the second 
day, or sooner, from the time of the operation, 
a small speck of inflammation is to bs peroeiv- 
ed, which, on the fourth day, is a pimple, sur- 
rounded by a circle of inflammation. On the fifth, 
this pimuie changes to a vesicle containing a thin 
fluid. On the sixth, this vesicle is more perfect, 
its margin forming a regular circle; it is also a lit- 
tle flattened on the top, the centre of which is of a 
dark colour. On the eighth or ninth day, slight 
chills, flushes of heat, kc. are sometimes felt, ac- 
companied by swelling of the pustule, and pains 
shooting up into the arm pit, the glands or kernels 
of which occasionally swell. 

On the tenth or eleventh day, the pustule is sur- 
i-ounded by a circular, vivid, inflammatory blush 
that is very beautiful. This is regarded as a de- 
cisive proof />f the presence of the genuine cow- 
pox. On the eleventh day, the centre of the pus- 
tule begins to prow of a dark colour, which grad- 
ually increases -» a brown or mahogany one by ihe 
end of the second week, when it begins to leave 
the skin, from which it is finally separated. 

7'rea/wk?n/.— -If the pain, inflammation and swel- 
ling, are excessive, reduce them by cold applica- 
tions,' a dose of salts, low diet, and rest. 

Small-pox, 

iS[y7n/5>fo>ii»,— Inflammatory fever, drowsiness, 
pain in the pit of the stomach, increased by pres- 
sure, pain in the back, vomiting, on the third day 
the eruption breaks out on the face, neck -and 
breast, in Tittle red points that look like flea-bites, 
and which gradually appear over the whole body. 
On the fifth day, little round vesicles, filled with a 
transparent fluidj appear on the top of each pim- 
ple. The eruptive lever now declines. On the 
ninth day the pustules are perfectly formed, being 
round an/i filled with a thick yellow matter,* the 
head antJ face also swelling considerably. Ou the 
eleventh day, the matter in the pustules is of a 
dark yellow colour, the head grows less, while the 
feet and hands begin to swell. The secondary fe- 
ver now makes its appearance. The pustules 
bleak and dty up in scabs and crusts, which at last 
fall oft; leaving pits, which sufficiently mark the 
cause. 

Such ai-e the svmptoras of the distinct or mild 
small- (>ox, but it uequently assumes a more terri- 
ble shajje, in what is called the confluent. In the 
lalter, all the symptoms ai-e more violent from the 



beginning. The fever it a t^'phus, there is ilcl»- 
rium, preceded uy great anxiety, heat, thirst, vo- 
miting, 8tc. The eruption is irregular, coming out 
on the second day in patches, the vcfc eles of which 
are flatted in, neither does the matter th'.^y contain 
turn to a yellow, but to a brown colour. Instead 
of th<i fever going off on the appearance of the 
eruption, it is increased after the fifth day, an j 
continues throughout the complaint The face 
swells in a frightful manner, so as to close thi 
eyes; sometimes putrid symptoms prevail from the 
commencement. 

Treatment. — Placts the patient in a cool airy 
room, and let him be byit lightly covered with bed 
clothes. Purge him every other day with salts, 
and give him thirty drops of laudanum every nighL 
The diet should consist of panada, arrow root, &cc. 
and his drink consist of lemonade or water. If 
from any cause the eruption strikes in, put him 
into the warm bath, give a little waim wine whe^, 
or the wine alone, and apply blisters to the feet. 
Obstinate vomiting is to oe quieted by the eflfer- 
vescing draught, with the addition di, thirty drops 
of laudanum. 

In the confluent small-pox, the treatment mast 
be varied as it inclines more or less to the inflam- 
matory or putrid type. If it Inclines to the first, 
act as directed for the distinct kind, if to the last, 
employ all those m«ians directed in putrid fever. 
If the eyes are much affected, it wiH be nece«2ary 
to bathe them frequently with warm milk, and to 
smear the lids with some simple ointment. 

Itch, 

Symptoms. — An eruption of small pimples be* 
tween the fingers, on the wrists, and over the 
whole body, which form matter, and are attended 
with an intolerable itching. 

Treatment. — There are several varieties of this 
troublesome complaint, as the rank, watery, po?ky, 
scorbutic, &c. A veiy bad kind of it is contracted 
by dogs that have the mange. The remedy is sul- 
phur. It should be used internally with cream of 
tartar, so as to purge freely, and at the same time 
be applied externally, in the form of an ointmeDt 
Equal portions of white vitriol, flour of sulphur, 
and laurel berries, made into a thin liniment with 
olive oil, is highly recommended as a local appli- 
cation. The following practice is said to be effec- 
tual; Take of flour ot sulphur two ounces, and 
mix it well with two drachms of nitre; throw the 
mixture i;Uo a warming-pan containing live coals, 
and pass the pan between the sheets m the usuiu 
manner. The patient, stripped to his skin, now 
gets into bed (taking care not to let the fumes es- 
cape) when the clothes should be tucked in all 
round him. Repeat the process ten or twelve 
times. The diet in all cases should be very low, 

Hefpet. 
' Symptoma.-^Brosi^ itchy spots of a reddish or 
white colour, breaking out in different places, 
which at last run into each other, forming exten- 
sive ulcers, after a time they become covered with 
scales, which fall off, leaving the surface below 
red; while the disease heals in one pai*t, it breaks 
out in another. 

Treatment.'-'The ointment of the oxide ot zinc 
is a very common application. Washing the part 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate in water, one 

frain to the ounce, is, however, to be preferred, 
'he citrine ointment may also he tried. If these 
fail, apply a strong solution of blue vitriol t^^ the 
ulcers, and k.akc a frain of calomel morning and 
evening. The decoction of sarsaparilla and guaia- 
cura may be used with them. If the disease resists 
the mercury, try Fowler's solution of ai'senic, if 
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tiuses ol five drops three times a day, to be oau- 
liouslj i icreased as directed for intermitting f^- 
rers. 1 he warm bath should never be neglected 
in catanebus complaints. 

Scaid head. 
Si/mptoms.^-ln!iAmmaX\oa of the skin of the 
iiead, which ends in a scabby eraption that extends 
over the vhole scalp. 
Causes, — Want of cleanliness, putting on the 

j hRt,usi tg the comb, or sleeping in the bed of a 
person who has it. 

' Vreo/m^i/.— Shave the head close, v«sh it well 

vith warm soap and water, and cover it thicicly 
with fresli powdered charcoal. One or two of ' he 
pills below should be taken every night, on going 
to bed. I'he bowels must be kept open by magnesia 
or Epsom salts. ]f this fails, Lr tne citrine or tar 
ointment to the parts, with a liberal use of the 
^)ropound decoction of sarsaparilla. The diet 
tlould be wholesotiie and nourishing, avoiding spi- 
ritiioas liquors and salted meats. The w,arm bath 
lUould not be neglected. 

Pills for scald hedd.'—CsXomeV half a drachm, 
tsrtar emetic 1 5 grains, opium half a drachm. Rub 
ii into a smooth paste with simple syrup, and di- 
vide it into 60 piUs. 

. JEUngvfomL ' 
'Sifmptoms. — ^An eruotion running in curved 
I lines, generally in a circle, that itchea when rubbed 
or when the body is heated. 

Treaiment.^^tnio one ounce of water, throw 
more blue vitriol than it will dissolve, so as to form 
wbftt is teotmically called a aatsrated solution, 
fouciiing the ulcemted parts with this liauid seve- 
I'lU times through the daVt will alone trequently 
cui% It If this fails, apply the citrine or tar oiot- 
ntenis. In very obstinate ciltses, recourse may be 
had to the pills for scald head, or to the usual 
(loses of Fowler's solution. If it a^ectsthe head, 
^lave it. In this, as well as all other diseases of 
tlit skin, the greatest cleanliness is necessary. 

Symptutns.-^-An eruption similar to that caused 
by llie stinging uf nettles, whence its name. Oit 
rubbing the skin which itches, the eruption will 
suddenly appear, remain for a moment, and then 
vanish, breaking out in some other spot. The 
parts affected are swelled, at one time presenting 
tiae appearance of welts, t i from the stroke of a 
«hi()-la&h, and at another, that of white solid 
bumps. 

Tieatmait. — A few doses of Epsom salts, and a 
litde attention to the diet, which should be mild, 
are generally sufficient to remove it. If it proceed 
from eating poisonous fish, or any unwholesome 
t'ood, take an emetic, htc. as directed in such qises. 

Blotched face, 

^ymptoms,'^ An eruption of hard, distinct tu- 
bercles or pimples, generally appearing on the face, 
bat sometimes on the neck| breast and shoulders. 

TnatnufU,^^There are a great many vai^ieties 
of this aifection, soi le of which have bbon separate- 
ly treatc'i of by Willan and other writers on dis- 
eases of the skin, to whom I would refer any one 
who is particularly interested therein. Notwith- 
standing all that has been said on the subject, thei*e 
is no disease more difiicult to get rid of tlian this. 
Where it arises from suppressed perspiration, high 
seasoned food, or intemperance, it may indeed- be 
i-fcli^ved by the warm bath, oy sweating, purging, 
raid a low diet; but when it exists in persons who 
'•>aTe always Ud temperate lives, and in whom it 
k:ems constitutional, medicine has but little effect 
2C 



on it. In all cases, however, the foUowtr^ plan 
may be adopted, take a dos*^ of Epsom salts twice 
or thri'^e a week, use the warm bath daily, live on 
mush and milk exclusively, «nd drink nothing but 
water. The parts may he touched frequently with / 
the lotion below. If, auer a trial of several months, 
this should not succeed, try Fowler's solution,br the 
pills for scald head, with the decoction of guaiacuiu 
and 3arsax>arilla. The various cosmetics and astrin- 
gent applications recommended for these affections 
are always prejudicial, for although they sometime 
repress the eruption, they occasion more se>ei 
and dangerous complaints. 

Lotion. — Take of corrosive sublimate 4 grains 
of spirits of wine half an ounce; when the salt i 
dissolved, adJ of common gin and of water, eaci 
three ounces. 

>Scu' vy. 

tSy^fib^onw.— Bleeding of the p;ums, teeth Joose, 
spots of various colours on the skin, generally livid, 
debility, countenance pale and bloated, pulse small, 
quick, and intermitting. In its advanced stage the 
joinu swell, and blood bursts out from dinerent 
parts of the body. 

Trea/m«7i/.— Remove the patient to a new and 
healthy situation, where the air is dry and pure; 
give him plenty of fresh vegetables, such as spin- 
nage, lettuce, beets, carrots, and scurvy-grass. A 
small proportion of fresh animal food should be 
taken with them. This, with oranges, lemons and 
sugar, or lemonade, spruce beer, with wine and 
water, are generally sufBcient to cure the com* 
plaint. The nitric vinegar is strongly recommend- 
ed for the same purpose. If there is much pain ^i 
the bowels, laudanum must be used to relieve it 
If the breathing is difficult, or there is much pain 
in the breast, apply a blister to it, for on no account 
should blood be drawn in scurvy. A tea- spoonful 
of charcoal, well mixed with half a pint of vinegar, 
forms an excellent gargle to clean tlie gums and 
ulcers in the mouth. Those on the body may be 
washed with the same, or lemon juice, pure, or 
mixed witJi water. The yest or charcoal poultice 
may also be applied to them with advantage. To 
restore the tone of the system, recourse must be 
had to the Peruvian bark, with the elixir of 
vitriol, the muriated tincture of iron, exercise^ 
&c. Sec. 

JVitric wfMii'ar.— Dissolve three or four ounces 
of nitre (saltpetrej in one quart of vinegar. The 
dose is trom half an ounce to ai: ounce. If the 
strength of it occasions any inconvenience, add ^ 
little water, or diminish the quantity of the dose. 

Of turnout 9. 
^y the word tumour is meant a swelling of atiy 
part of the body. They are uf different kinds, 
arise from various causes, and are more or less 
dangerous, according to tlie nature of their con- 
tenU, andlhe spot they occupy. 

Of ruptures. 

Raptures are tumours caused by the protuslon 
of a apart of the bowels through certain natunu 
openings. They are divided into reducibh. irre- 
ducible, and strangulated. They mostly occur in 
men in the groin and bag. 

Caxises. — Straining in any way, as at stool, 
vomiting, lifting heavy weights, violent exercise, 
as jumping, running, &o., a natural weakness ol 
the parts. 

Redudble ruptures. 

Symptoms. — A small swelling, fi-ee from pain, 
and generally soft, the colour of the skin over it 
remaining unaltered. While standing up, tlio 
swelling mcreases, on lying down, it decreases. 
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the patient being abie to retoin the ptrti himielf, 
while in that position. The 6we«iii>g| is also in- 
creased by oouxhing, sne«^ing, or straining as if at 
stool. It he 18 fly^ulent, a rumbling sensation 
mHT be felt in it. 

rreattnent. — ^The patient should place himself 
on his bftck^ with his head and shoulders a little 
4l>vated, draw up his knees to his bellj, and (if 
in this position tne parts do not return of them- 
8»;lves) endeavour to push or knead them up into 
6ie beIlT» through the opening at which thej come 
out, and which, if the tumour be in the groin or 
fafigf is an oval ring or slit in the groin, at the nre- 
eise spot where the swelling first appeared. When 
this is effeeted, he should remain ijuiet until a truss 
ean be procured, the spring of which must be pass- 
ed round his bodj, the pad be applied directly over 
the spot just mentioned, and held there with one 
hand, while the other passes the strap into the 
buckler and draws it sufficientlj tight Having 
done this, he should get up and walk about If 
the swelling no longer appears, the truss is pro- 
perly appMed, if otherwise, take it off, return the 
parts as oefore, and apply it again; when, if on 
rising, walking about, sliefatly couRhing, ke. the 
parts are found to be well Kept up, he may resume 
bis ordinarr business. The truss should be worn 
night and day, as long as he lives. 
Irredtuible ruptures, 

Stfmptonu, — A rupture in which there is no pain, 
ret that cannot be relumed into the belly, caused 
by an inei'eased bulk of the P«rts, or tlieir having 
formed adhesions, or grown fast to adjoining parts. 

7Vea/m«i<.— A rupture thus situated must be 
left to itself. The patient should be extremely 
cautious in his diet, and in avoiding oostiveness, 
by the use of clvsters, or if necessary, laxative 
medicines. He should also be very careful to pro- 
tect the tumour firom blows, always recollecting 
that it is in danger of strangulation. 
Strangulated ruptures. 

Symptoms.^The first mark of a rupture being 
sti'angulated, or of pressure being made on it, is 
costiveness. The tumour, which beftre was in< 
sensible, becomes painful, the pain being most se- 
vere at the spot where the strangulation or stric- 
ture exists, and extending from thence across the 
belly, wliich. becomes swollen and hard. The pain 
resembles that which the patient would suppose to 
arise if a coitl was drawn tightly across it The 
pain continues to increase, and is augmented by 
pressure; sneezing, coughing, nausea and^'vomil- 
uig, first of the (Sontonts of the stomach, and after- 
wards of the intestines, ensue; great anxiety, rest- 
lessness, and a quick hard pulse. Hiccups, cold 
clammy sweats, weakened respiratioa, and a pUlse 
St) feeblf* as hardly to be perceived, announce the 
a^inroach or presence of mortification. 

Treatment. — Lose not a moment in sending for 
the best mculcai aid that may be within reach. lu 
the mean time, having placed the |>atientas direct- 
ed for reducible ruptures, apply both hands on the 
tumour with gentle, but gradually increasing pres- 
sure, or grasp the tumour gently but steadily with 
one hand, while witli the fingers of the othen you 
endeavour to knead or push up the parts nearest 
the ring in the groin, applying tne p essure in the 
Same cr>urse the parts have taken in tlieir deeccnt. 
If this fails, seize the tumour between the finger 
and thumb of tlie left hand, close to where it en- 
ters the belly, and carry them downwards, with a 
moderate pressure, so as to dislodge any excrement 
wtiich may be there, while ^ith tiie right you en- 
deavour-to push in the gut 

If you cannot succeed in two or three attempts, 
place the patient in a warm bath and try it again. 
U still foiled (you have no time to waste in un- 



{ availing attempts) cover thetamovr with pounded 
ice, snow, or any very cold application. Should 
this fail, bleed the patient until he nearly faints, 
regardless of tUe small thready pulse; if fainting 
actually occurs, seize that moment to return tfie 
parts, as befora directed. 

Should the rupture still remain irreducible, there 
are but two resources left, the tobacco clyster, an^i 
an operation. One half of the clyster should be 
injected; if it occasions sickness and a relaxation 
ot the parts, endeavour to return them: if the first 
half does not produce these effects, throw up the 
remainder of it and when relaxation comes on, en- 
deavour, as before, to push up the gut As re- 
gards the ojieration, no one should ever attempt it 
ut a surgeon. Large doses of laudanum mIsj 
vomiting, and are otherwise beneficial,* in all cases 
of this kind, they should never be omjtted. 

^em/zrib*.— Ruptures ai*e liable to be confound- 
ed with some other diseases, as dropsy of the bag, 
enlar|;ed spermatic vein, 8cc. The modes of di.»- 
tinguishing them have already been pointed out, 
although it must be confessed that with respect to 
the latter, considerable difBculty exists. If the 
disease is a rupture, by placing tlic patient on his 
back, returning the tumour, and holding the fin- 
ger4 firmly over the opening, and then desiring 
him to rise, the sweHing will not appear. If, on 
the contrary, it is an enlarged spermatic vein, it 
will be found to be greater than ever. . The latter 
has also a peculiar ropy feel, as if a buiidle of 
cords were in the bag. 

^nettrisfti. 

Symptoms, — A small tumour withont pain or 
redness, attended by a peculiar throbbing, it di»- 
appears on pressure, and returns the moment it is 
removed. As the tumour increases in size, the 
throbbing or beating of the artery grows leas per» 
ceptible. It is generallv found in tne ham, thigh, 
neck, groin and arm. It is divided into true and 
false. Distin^ish it by the beating or throbbing, 
which is diminished by pressing on the arterf 
above the tumour, and by the latter disappearing 
OQ pressure, and returning when it is removed. 

Treatment. — In the early sttige, apply a soft and 
elastic cushion to the tumour, and bind it tightly 
over it by a bandage. The diet should in all cases 
be extremely low, iust sufficient to preserve life, 
and no more. If the patient is of a full habit, he 
should be bled and purged. This plan, steadily 
and vigorously pursue * tor a long time, has some- 
times effected complete cures. There is nothing, 
however, but an operation that can be depended on, 
wherefore, as soon as any swelling of this nature 
is perceived, no time should be lost in procuring 
surgical asf' stance. If the tumour is left to itself 
it will finally burst, and death be the inevitablt 
consequence. 

Fleshy tumours. 
Symptoms. — Small warty projections, which, 
as they increase in size, drag down the skin from 
the neighbouring parts, which forms a kind of { 

stem, or foot stalk, on which the tumour hangs. i 

They are hard, full of vessels, and are ncitl^i 
painful nor inflamed. 

Treatment. — When very small, they may be fre 
quently touched with caustic, which will destroy 
them. If Targe, the ligature or knife must be em- 
ployed, for which purpose have recoui-se to a sur- 
geon. 

Steatomatous tumours. 
Symbtoms. — A small, doughy swelling, wluc*: 
I gradually increases, and sometimes grows to ao 
I enormous size. It is soft and free from pain, Uit 
I Aolour of the skin remaining unaltered. 
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Treatnufnt.-^ These tumours, technically called 
•teatomatous, are merely inconvenient froraf their 
buXk. They can only be removed by the ligature 
oi; knife, for which purpose apply to a surgeon. 
Enciftted tumottr$, 
Symptoma.—^A disiinct, hard, circumscribed 
swelling, gradually growing larger, until a slight 
inflammation comes on, when it becomes a little 
painful, s(bon atler which a fluctuation is distinctly 
' to be perceived. As i. p;-ogresses tlie vessels be- 
I eoroe enlarged; it seldom exceeds the size of an 

I l^eatment. — Apply to a surgeon. 

GafiffUon, 

SympUnM. — ^A small, moveable, elast' ^ swell- 
ing, with little or no pain, or alteration in the skin, 
ntuHed under or between tendons or sinews, and 
generally near to a joint; it sometimes hinders the 
motions of the part 

Treatment. — Apply pressure, blisters, or fric- 
tions of strong camphorated mercurial ointment 
to the tumour. If cnese are of no avail, make a 
small puncture in it with the point of a sharp lan- 
cet, let out its contents, and ai>ply pressure to the 
iMrt, so as to make the two sides of the sack or 
\a% grow together. 

Me: 
Symptoma.'^K nard, circumscribed, inflamed, 
I md very painful tumour, of a conical shape, sel- 
dom exceeding in size a pigeon's eg^. 

Treatmera. — If the patient is of a full habit, 
bleed and purge him with Epsom salts. A soft 
poultice of warm bread and milk, or rye meal, 
should always be applied to the bile, and frequent- 
k changed. If the pain is ez<*essive, a tea-spoon- 
mi of laudanum may be mixed with each one. Ir. 
a few days matter will be formed, when it may be 
let out with a sharp lancet. 

Carbtmcle. 
A deeply seated, hard, immoveable and circum- 
Mribed tumour, which ap^t^iirs generally on the 
bck, shoulders, &c. About the middle it is of a 
da rk red or purple colour, being much paler or 
m )ttled round its edges. It is attended with an 
in'olerable itching and burning pain, and at last 
bt comes a kind ot sloughWig ulcer. 

Vreatment. — This will depend upon the state of 
the constitution. Most generally there is great 
weakness, in which case the diet must be generous. 
Bark, with the elixir of vitriol and opium, to re- 
lieve the pain, are to be frequently employed. As 
a local remedy, a blister ranks very high. It 
•hoald be placed directly on the part. After being 
CGt, it may b^ succeeded by a basllicon plaster. A 
r modem writer strongly recommends tlie solution 
of arsenic, as a local remedy in this disease. 
Pledgets of linen dipped in the liquor, are to be 
laid on the swelling, and frequently renewed. 
When matter begins to form, apply a bread and 
milk povihice, and treat it in every respect as a 
common ulcer. 



JVhUlow, or felon. 

Symptoms. — An inflamed tumour at the end of 
the finger. It is of three kin/ls. The first is situ- 
ated immediately ufider the skin, around the nail. 
The second, in the cellular membrane, the pain 
and swelling of which is much greater than in the 
first, and the matter much longer in forming. The 
third lies under the sheath or covering of the ten- 
ions of the fingers, and is infinitely more violent, 
painful, anu dangerous^ than either of the others. 

Treatment. — If of thn first description, open the 
t*A^^ I i#ryn wil b a needle, an** tet out the matter, 



which sliuuld be m^vented from forming, if possi- 
ble, by bathing tr.e pait with camphoretted spirits, 
llie second should be dispersed by purging, and 
by leeches and blisters. If the inflammation is not 
reduced by these means, with a very sharp pen- 
knive, make an early and free incision iu the mid- 
CAe of the last joint of the fineer down to the bone. 
Suffer the blood to run for a few minutes, and then 
treat it as a common cut. The s&me practice should 
be followed with .^gard to the thinL 

Piles. 

Symptmm. — A pain in the fundament when 
going to stool; on examination small tumours are 
perceived to project beyond its verge. They are 
of two kinds, the blind and bleeding. They may 
also be internal and external. 
Blind piles. 

Treatment. — ^A diet of rye mush and milk, 
strictly adhered to for a length of time, wilh very 
frequently cure the disease. If they project, are 
swelled, and painful, appir twenty or thirty 
leeches to them, and cold applications. The com-* 
mon gall ointment is a veiy soothing application. 
Balsam copaiva, in doses sufllciently large to purge 
freely, is also highly recomnoended. A radical 
cure, however, is only to be sought for in the knife 
or nature, for which apply to a surt^eon. If the 
pain IS very great, laudanum may be taken to ease it. 
Bleeding files. 

Treatment. — If the bleedmg is considerable, in- 
ject a solution of alum or a decoction of oak bark, 
or make pressure upon the vessels by introducing 
a sheep's gut, tied at one end into the fundament, 
and Uien Ailing it with any astringent fluid by a 
clyster pipe. This evacuation is sometimes salu- 
tary, and it often requires much judgment to know 
if It should be stopped or not 

Of Abscess. 

Symptoms. — ^^I'he fi rmation of matter under the 
skin, or in any part of the body, preceded by in- 
flammation, and mtLiked.bya dull heavyweight; 
by the pain becoming more acute and darting; by 
a peculiar throbbing; by the swelling becoming 
more elevate J, and soft to the touch. If the tumour 
is not opened it bursts. 

Treatment. — Apply a soft and warm bread and 
milk, or linseed poultice to the part, and endea- 
vour to hasten the formation of matter. When this 
is evident, let it out with a sharp lancet. If the 
patient is weak, let him have a generous diet with 
wine, porter, bark, &c. 

Psoas Abscess. 

Symptoms.- -A weakness across the loins, accom- 
panied by a dull pain. After a while, the paiu 
shifts from the back to the thigh and hip, becoming 
more darting and severe. The glands in the grois 
swell, and at last a soft tumour is perceived at tlie 
lower edge of the groin, or by the side of the fum 
dament; the swelling increases to a large size, ao^ 
sometimes extends i:self down the thigh. 

Treatment. — In the early stage, bleed and purge 
the patient, keep him on a low diet, and apply « 
large<blister over the lower part of the back. Con* 
finement in bed is absolutely necessaiy. V/heii 
matter is formed, make an opening into the tu- 
mour in the following manner: Push a sharp lancet 
first through the skin, then obliquely upwards un- 
der it, awd then, by depressing the pomt, pierce 
the swelling itself. In this way, the abscess is 
opened without the danger that attends wounds ot 
large cavit'.ns. If it is small, the whole of the mat- 
ter may be allowed to flow away at once; if large, 
after drawing a pint, close the wound for a few 
hours, and then finish the operation. The lips ot 
the wound must be kept togctlicr by sticking plat» 
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fier. As there are many veueU of importanee in 
the groin, care must be taken to avoid wounding 
them, and if a surgeon can be had, he should 
always be applied to Tor this purpose. 

OfJiHula. 

Sifmptonu. — ^An abscess or ulcer in the nei^ 
bourhood of the fundament, preceded bj^ an in- 
flamed swelling, which gives much pain. If there 
IS no communication between thogutand the sore, 
it is called an incomplete, if there is, a complete 
fistula. 

Treatment. — As the tumoui- is often taken fur 
piles, attention should be paid to distinguish tiiem. 
In all cases apply forty or fitly leeches to the part, 
keep the bowels perfectly loose by a diet ot rye 
mush, and confine the patient to his bed. If, how- 
ever, the formation of matter caimot be hindered, 
the swellinp^ must be opened early, ami a poulttee 
Applied to It, when the disease oe«asionalJv heals 
like any other sore; but nine times* out o^ ten it 
forms a callous winding abscess, through which 
fif it fs complete) excrement, &cc. often passes. 
\Vhett it arrives at this point, notbing but an ope- 
ration can ever be of any service. 

There is another species of fistulous opening, 
^hieh follows the obstruction caused by stric- 
tures, 8cc. in the urinary passage. The water 
not being able to flow through the natural canal, 
makes its way out between the bag and the funda- 
ment, constituting what is called fistula in perineo. 
It may almost be called an incurable disease; atail 
events, none but a sui^on can do any thing to re- 
Jeveit. 

Of Uken. 

By ulcers, are meant holes or sores in the skin 
nd flesh, which dischage matter. They are di- 
ided into inflamed, fungous, sloughing, and in- 
dolent ulcers in the neighboui hood of carious 
bone, and those attended by a peculiar diseased 
action. 

Injlamed uLce^'s* 

S^mptom».^-The margin of the sore is ragged, 
the skin ending in a sharp edge round it. The 
neighbouring parts are red, swelled and painful, 
the bottom oi the ulcer is uneven and covered with 
a white spongy substance. In place of "healthy 
yellow matter, it discharges a thin fluid; tlie sur^ 
face of it bleeds on the slightest touch. 

Treatment.— Confine the patient to bed, bleed 
and purge him occasionally, let his diet be extreme- 
ly low, and apply a s jft bread and milk or linseed 
poultice to the ulcer. When healthy yellow mat- 
ter is formed, omit the poultice, keep the sore very 
clean, and apply aplaster of simple ointment. 
JFungouB ulcers. 

Symptomt. — The presence of large round in- 
itiations, rising above the level of the adioming 
parts, or M^liat is commonly called proud flesh, 
marks this species of ulcer. 

7Veaf»i«i/.— Sprinkle red precipitate over the 
proud flesh, or touch it with lunar caustfc, apply 
dressings of simple cerate to the sore, and pass a 
band'ige tightly over the whole. Burnt alum and 
blue vitriol may also be used to destroy the pi oud 
flesh. Pressure by a bandage will often succeed 
when all other means fail. 

Slougldng tdcer. 

Symptoms.*-' The death of parts of an iilccr which 
mortify and fall off, generally attended by fever and 
pain. 

i^rea/m^n^.— Tfie diet should be generous, lau- 
danum must be tSken to relieve pain, and bark, 
wine, porter, &c to strengthen the system. The 
carrot poultice is the best local applicauon. The 
iOre may also be crashed with e<iual parts of a hot 



deooetion of poppy heads and spirits oi vine. 
When the dead i)ortion8 have all fallen off, treat it 
as a simple ulcer, paying attention, however, to tfu 
state of the system. 

Indolent ulcer, 

Symptomt. — ^The edges of the skin are tiiitk, 
raised, smooth and shining. The points of new 
flesh are glossy, and the ap[>earance of the whole 
ulcer is that of an old one, in which the healing 
process is at a stand. 

Trea^mcM/.— Touch the whole surface rides 
and edges of the sore with caustic, biuc v w . or 
powJer it with Spanish flies or rea precipitate ti^ 
endeavorr in this way to rouse the parts to aetiuii. 
If one article fails, try another. Strips of stieking 
plaster ? 'lay be passed over the ulcer, about an ioeo 
apart, so as to araw its edges nearer together, aod 
a long bandage be applied over the whole. 
Carious ulcer. 

Symptoms.-— XJlcen situated over or near cvi* 
ous |[or dead) bones, are thereby prevented frtm 
healing, they frequently penetrate deep into the 
parts, forming a canal with hard ami indolent sides, 
that discharges an oflensive unhealthy roailet 

Treatmpit. — Keep the sore dean, ug^eutj 
proud flesh that may arise, and pay attention to the 
general health of the patient, taking care that his 
strength be kept np, if necessary, by wine, lisA, 
porter, &c. 8co. The ulcer will not heal until all 
tlie pieces of dead iioue are thrown off. Thiipn^ 
cess sometiines lasts for years, in which case, ps* 
tienoe is the only remedy, and nature the best pby- 
sieian. 

Cases of ulceration frequently occur, proceedini 
from various causes, whose ravages seem tu bid 
defiance to medical power. So many exiraordi- 
nary and well attes^'^d instances of recoveiy froa 
some of these, (in which death seemed already to 
have clutched his emaciated victim,) by metuisof 
the Panacea of Mr Swaim, have been laid beft:« 
the public, that it seeraa due to the unfortunate 
victims who may be afflicted with it, to state, that 
instances of Uie above nature hat j actually hap* 
pencd under the eye of the editor Be its compo- 
sition what it may, its effects are ivideot In all 
cases of ulceration, too much strc s cannot be hiid 
upon the necessity of keeping H^ parts clean. 



OF ACCIDE^^TS. 

Whenever a blow has U. m inflicted, whether 
by beinfe thrown from ahor»e, out of a carriage, bj 
falling from a height, or in any other way, bleed 
the patient to the amount of twelve or fourteen 
ounces, on the spot, if practicable, if not, as sooa 
after the accident as possible. This rule adnuts 
of but one .exception, and that is, when *sj**jj 
lence has been so great as nearly to extinguish all 
the powers of life, in which case it is proper to 
wait for symptoms of returning animation. 1 o has- 
ten these, a little wine and water, or other strnitt- 
lus may be given. 

If, in consequence of a broken bone or other in- 
iui'3t the patient is unable to walk, take a door 
from its hinges, lay him carefully on it, and hare 
him carried by assistants to the nearest house. « 
no door or sofa can be procured, two boards, sol- 
ficiently long and broad, should be nailed to tw« 
cross pieces, the ends of which must project aooai 
a foot, so as to form handles. If in the woods, oi 
where no boards can be procured, a litter may oe 
formed from the branches of trees. In this way > 
hand-barrow may be constructed in a few minutes, 
on which the softerer may be properly caiTjed; 

If he has been wounded and bleeds, ih*- bleeding 
must be stoppea cr^tore he is removed 
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Haviiu renened a house, laj hiro on a bed, and 
andress nim with care and gentleness. If any dif- 
ficnlly arises in getting off his coat or pantaloons, 
rip up the seams, rather than use force. This be- 
ir.g done, pro. eed to ascertain the nature of the in- 
juiy. 

This may be either simple or compound; that 
is, it may be a contusion or bruise, a wcind, frac* 
tnre cr dislocation, or it may betwo^or all of them 
united in one or several parts. 

A contusion is the necessary consequence of 
every blow, and is known by the swelling and dis- 
coloration of the skin. 

Wounds are self-evident 

Fractures are known by the sndden and severe 
pain, by the mis-shapen appearance of the limb, 
sometimes by its being shortened, by the patient 
being unable to move it without excruciating pain, 
bat most certainly, by grasping the limb above and 
below the spot where the fracture is supposed to 
exist, and twisting it different ways, when a grating 
will be felt, occasioned by the broken ends of the 
bone rubbing against each other. If the swelling, 
however, is very great, this experiment should not 
te made until it is reduced. 

Dislocations, or bones being out of joint, are 
known by the deformity of the joint when compar- 
ed with its fellow, by the pain and inability to move 
the limb, by its being longer or shorter than usual, 
and by the impossibility of moving it m particular 
directions. 



Ofconhtaion. 
If slight, bathe the part frequently with cold vi- 
negar and wjpter for a few hours, and then rub it 
well «t:h brandy, or spirits of any kind. Should 
it be very great, or so as to have affected the whole 
body, whicn may be known by a general soreness, 
bleed and purge the patient, and confine him to a 
diet of rice water, lemonade, panada, Sec. If fe- 
ver comes fm, repeat the bleeding, purging, &c. 
In all eases of this nature, be sure the water is i^ 
|;ularly evacuated, for it sometimes happens that 
m consequence of. the nerves of the bladder being 
palsied by the blow, the patient feels no desire to 
pass it, though the bladder be full. If a suppres- 
sion ensues, pass a catheter, if possible, or procure 
assistaDce tor that purpcse. 

Oftpraiw. 
Plunge the part sprained into rery cold water, 
and hold it there ad lon^ at a tiice as you can bear 
it— for attvenA hour»— then rSb it well with cam- 
phorated spirits. If the accident has happenet' to a 
joint, as in the ankle, and it remains weak, pour 
•old water on it from the spoilt of a tea-kettle, risld 
at a distance, several times in the day. The most 
lericQS effects, however, resulting from contusion. 
Are when the blnw is applied to the head, produc* 
ing eitlier concussion or compression of the brain. 

Conciuaon of the brain. 

St/mptomt. —The patient is stunned, his breath- 
ing slow, drowsiness, stupidly, the pupil of the 
eye rather contracted, vomiting. After a tiipe he 
reeovers. 

7Vea/iffen<.-<-ApplT cloths dipped in cold Tine- 
gar and water to his head, and when the stupor is 
gone bleed him, and open his bowels with £psom 
aalts. He should be confined to bed, kept on a low 
diet, in ■ quiet situation, and every measure taken 
to prevent an inflammatipn of the brain» which, if 
it eomea on, must be treated by eopioua bleeding, 
blisters^ Sco. 



CompreMum of the brain. 
Symptonu." Loss of sense and motion, slow, 



noisy and laoqrions breathing, pulse slow and ir« 
regular, the muscles relaxed, as in a person just 
dead, the pupil of the eye enlarged and will not 
contract even by a strong light, the patient lies 
like one in an apoplectic fit, and cannot be roused. 
7Vtf«/«ien«.— Open a vein and draw off sixteen 
•Mr twej-ty ounces of blood, shave the lirad, and it 
possible,' procure surgical assistacee without delay, 
as there is nothing but an operation that can be of 
any avaiL 

Of "wonnth. 

Wounds are of three kinds, viz. incised, punc- 
tured and contused; among the latter arc included 
gun-shot wounds. The first step in all wounds, is 
To stop the bleeckn^. 

If the flow of blood is but trifling, draw tb" 
edges of the wound together with your hand, and 
hold them in that position sometime, when it will 
frequently stop. If, on the contrai-jr, it is large, 
of a bright red colour, flowing in spirts or with a 
jerk, clap your finger on the spot it sfirings from, 
and hold it there with a firm pressure, while you di- 
rect some one to pass a handkerchief round the limb 
(supposing the wound to be in one) above the cut, 
and to tie its two ends together in a hard knot. A 
cane, whip-handle, or fetiok of any kind, must now 
be passed under the knot, (between tiie upper sur- 
face of the limb and the handkerchief ) and turned 
round and round until the stick is brought down to 
the thigh, so as to make the handkcrcliief encircle 
it with considerable tightness. You may then take 
off your finger, if the bloofl still flows, tighten the 
handkerchief by a tuni or two of the stick, until it 
ceaiies. The patient may now be removed (taking 
care to secure the stick in its position) without run- 
ning any risk of bleeding to death by th? way. 

As this apparatus cannot be left on for any length 
of time, without destroying the life of the parts^ 
endeavour as soon as p08sil>le to secure the bleed^ 
ing vessels, and take it off. Having waxed toge- 
|her three or four threads of a sufHcient length, 
cut Uie ligature they form, into as many pieces a& 
you think there are vessels to be taken up, each 
piece being about a foot lon^. Wash the parts 
with warm water, and then with a jsharp hook, or 
a slender pair of pincers in your hand, fix your 
eye steadfastly upon the wound, and direct the 
handkerchief to be relaxed by a turn or two of the 
stick; you will now see the mouth of the arteiy 
from which the blood springs, seize it with your 
hook or pincers, draw it a little out, while someone 
passes a ligature round it, and ties it up tight with 
a double knot. In tills way take up in succession 
every bleeding vessel you can see t)r ^et hold of. 

If the wound is too high up in a limb to apply 
the handkerchief, dont lose your presence of 
mind, the bleeding can still be commanded. If it 
is the thigh, prese firmly in the groin, if in the 
arm, with the nand end or ring of a common door 
key, make pressure above the collar bone, and about 
its middle against the first rib which lies under it. 
The pressure is to be continued until assistance is 
procured, and thfc vessel tied up. 

If the wound is on the head, prebs your fingei 
firmlv on it, until a comnress can be brought,, 
which must be bound firmly over the artery by a 
bandage. If the wound is in the face, or so situat- 
ed that pressure cannot be effectual! v made, or you 
cannot get hold of the vessel, and the blood flovs 
fiist, place a piece of ice directly over the wound* 
and let it remain there till the Llood coagulates, 
when it may be removed, and a compress and b«ii- 
dage be applied. 

Jnciscd voimde. 

By an incised wound is meant a clean cut. Hav 
ing stopped the bleeding, wash away all dirt, Sec 

T% 
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that may be in it with a sp'mge and warm water, 
tlien draw the udes of the wound together, and 
keep them in that position 'by narrow sbjps of 
•ticking plaster, placed on at rejEular distaoees, or 
fi'om one to two inches apart k soft compress of 
old linen or lint maj be laid oTer the whole. 

Should much iniiammation follow, remoTe the 
strips, bled and purge the patient (who should live 
' very low, and be kept iieifectly quiet) according 
to the exigency of the case. If it is plain that 
matter must form before the wound will heal, a|>- 
ply a soft poultice until that event takes place, 
v.* hen dressings of some simple ointment may be 
substituted for it. 

Although DMTow strips of linen, spread with 
sticking plaster, form the best means of keeping 
the sides of a wound together, when they can be 
applied, yet in the ear, nose, tongue, lips, and 
eye-lids, it is necessary to use stitches, which are 
made in the following manner.- Having armed a 
common needle with a double waxed thread, pass 
the point of it through the skin, at a little distance 
firom the edge oi the cut, and bring it out of tlie 
opposite one, at the same distance. If more than 
one stitch is required, cut off the needle, thread it 
again, and proceed as before, until a sufficient 
number are taken, leaving the threads loose until 
all the stitches are passed, when tlie respective 
ends of each thread must be tied in a hard double 
knot, drawn in such a way that it bears a little on 
the side of the cut When the edges of the wound 
are partly united bv inflammation, cut the knots 
carefully, and withdraw the threads. 

From what has^ been said, it must be evident 
that in all wounds, after arresting the flow of blood, 
and cleansing the parts, if necessary, the great in- 
dication is to Bring their sides into contact uirough- 
out tbeir whole depth, in order that they may gi*ow 
together as quickly as possible, and without the 
intervention of matter. To obtain this very de- 
sirable result, in addition to the means ah^eady 
mentioned, there are two things to be attended tu, 
the ]}OS!tion of the patient and the application of 
the bandage. The position of the patient should 
be snch'as will relax the skin and muscles of the 
part wounded^ thereby diminishing their tendency 
to separate. 

A common bandage of a proper width, passed 
aver the compresses moderately ti^ht, not only 
leryes to keep tliem in their place, but also tends 
by its pressure, to forward the great object already 
mentioned. If, however, the wound is so exten- 
sive and painful that the limb or body of the pa- 
tient cannot be raised for the purpose of applying 
or removing it^ the best way is to spread the two 
ends of one or two strips of linen or leather with 
sticking plaster, which may be applied in place of 
the bandage, as follows: attach one end ot a strip 
to the soutid skin, at a short distance from the 
edge of the compress, over which it is to be drawn 
with moderate firmness, and secured in a similar 
manner on its opposite side. A second or third 
may, if necessary, be added in the same way. 

In all wounds, if violent inflammation come on, 
reduce it by bleeding, purging, &c. but if there is 
reason to fear locked-jaw, give wine, porter, bran- 
dy, opium, and a generous diet. 

Punciured vowida. 

These are caused by sharp pointed instruments, 
as needles, awls, nails. Sec Having stopped the 
bleeding, withdraw any foreign body, as part of a 
needle, splinters, bit of glass be. that may be in 
it, provided it can be done easily; and if enlarging 
the wound a little will enable you to succeed in 
this, do so. Though it is not always necessary to 
enlarge wounds of this nature, yet in hot weather 
it is a mark of pi*ecantion which should never be 



As soon as tliis is done, pour a little (ll^ 
touchit with caustic, 



omitted. 

pentine into the wound, or 
and then cover it with a poultice, moistenei^ witV 
laudanum. This practice may prevent locked- 
jaw, which is but too frequent a consequence of 
wounds of this description. When matter forms, 
cover the iiart with mild dressings, as a comniot 
sore. Laadanum may be given in large doses, to 
relieve pain, and should the inflafaimation be ex- 
cessive> bleed and pui^e. In hot weather, however, 
bleeding should be employed in great moderation. 
Conttued •mound*. 

\\'ounds of this nature are caused by round or 
blunt bodies, as musket balls, clubs, stones, &e. 
They are in general attended but by little bleed- 
ing; if, however, there ,sliould be any, it must be 
stopped. If it arises from a ball which can be easily 
found and witliditiwu, it is proper to do so, as well 
as any piece of the clothing, kc. that may be in it; 
or if the ball can be distinctly felt directly under 
the skin, make an incision across it, and take it 
out, but never allow of any poking in the wound 
to search for such things; the best extractor of 
them, as w^ll as the fii*8t and best application in 
contused wounds, proceed from what tliey may, 
being a soft bread and milk poultice. 

Should the inflammation be * great, bleed sod 
purge. Pain may be relieved by laudanum, and 
if the parts assume a dark look, threatening a mor- 
tification, cover them with a blister. 

If the wound is much torn, wash the parts verr 
nicely with warm water, and then (having secareb 
every bleeding vessel) lay them all down in as ni^ 
tural a position as you can, drawin^^ tbeir ed^ 
gently together, or as much so as possible, by stnps 
of sticking plaster, or stitches, if necessary. A 
soft poi^iitioe is to be applied over the whole. 
Poisfmed v/owids from bitet of mad dogt^ rattk' 
maket^ &c. 

The instant a person is bitten either by a mad 
dog, rattle-anake, or any rabid animal or reptile, 
he should apply a ligature by means of the stick, 
above the wound, as tightlv as he can well bear it, 
and without heaitation or delay, cut out the parts 
bitten, takmg along with them a portion of the wir^ 
rounding sound flesh. The wound should then be 
freely touched with caustic, or have turpentine 
poured into it A decoction of Spanish flies la 
turpentine, may also be applied to the skin sur- 
rounding the wound. By these means inflsmma- 
tion will be excited, and suppuration tbllow, which 
mav prevent the usual dreadful consequences ut 
such accidents. As soon as the parts are cut out, 
take off the ligature. 

Snould the patient be too timid to allow the use 
of the knife, bum the wound very freely with caus- 
tic, and place in it a tuft of tow or cotton, well 
moistened witli the above decoction. The discbarge 
of matter that follows should be kept up for sonie 
time. The only reasonable chance for safety, is 
found in the above plan, all the vegetable and mine- 
ral productions that have been hitherto recom- 
mended as internal remedies, being of veiy doub.- 
ful, if of any efficacy. 

The use of the cblorurets, however, in tresting 
wounds from rabid animals, is now becoming gene- 
ral in France and Germany, and man;^8atrmictoi7 
cases are recorded. M. schoecberg, a Crcrman 
surgeon, states, that of three persons who were 
bitten by a dog^, two used the chloruret of lime, 
and recovered trom their wounds, whilst the third, 
who refused to submit to the treatment, died rav- 
ing mad. This gentleman applies to the woundt, 
twice a day, a piece of lint dipped in a solution (4 
the chloruret, and orders his patients to take, thrM 
times a day, from 2 drachms (to 1 ounce of the 
chloruret in water. 
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Sttttffs of beet and vKUpBf Mes of tntuqwttoes, &c. 

Notliing relieves the pain arising from the stkng 
of a hornet, bee, or wasp, so soon as planning the 
nart in extremely cold water, and holding it tliere 
tor 4ome time. A cold lead-water poultice is also 
a very soothing application. If a number of these 
insects have attacked you at once, and the parts 
stung arc mu<^ swollen, lose some blood, aud take 
a dose of salts. 

Musquitto-bitcs may be treated in the same man- 
nei, although 1 have found a solution of common 
salt aud water, made very strorg, speedy and ef- 
fectual in relieving the pain. Camphorated spi- 
rits, vinegar, &c may also be used for the same 
purpose. A solution of Prussian blue in sofl water, 
with which tlie parts are to be kept constantly 
moist, is a hignlv celebrated remedy for the stings 
of bees, wasps, &cc. &c 

frounds of t/te ear, note, &c. 

Wash the parts clean, and draw tue edges of the 
wound together by as many stitches as are neces- 
sary. If the part is even completely separated, 
and has been trodden under leet, by washing it in 
warm water, and placing it accurately in the pro- 
per place, by the same means, it may still ad- 
here. 

Woundt of the scalp, 

111 all wounds of the scalp it is necessary to shave 
ofl the hair. When this is done, wash the parts 
well, and draw the edges of the wound together 
with sticking plaster. It it has been violently torn 
ap ill sevenu pieces, wash and lay them all uown 
oo the skull again, drawing their edges as nearly 
together as possible by sticking plaster, or, if ne- 
sessary, by stitches. Cover tlie whole with a soft 
tompress, smeared with some simple ointment. 
fVounda of the throat • 

Seize and tie up every bleeding vessel you can 
ret hold of. If the wind-pipe is ciit only partly 
Uirough, secure it with sticking plaster. If it is 
completely divided, bring its edges together ! y 
stitches, taking care to pass the needle through 
Uie loose membrane that covers the wind-pipe, 
snd not through the wind-pipe itself. The head 
should be bent on the breast, and secured by bols- 
ters and bandars in that po^>ition, to favour the ap- 
proximation oi the edges of the wound. 
fVouTuu of the chest. 

If it is a simple incised wound, draw the edges 
of it together by sticking 4)laster, cover it witli a 
compress of linen, and pass a bandage round the 
chest. The patient is to be confined to his bed, 
kept on a very low diet, and to be bled and purged, 
in order to prevent inflammation. It' the latter 
eomes on, reduce it by copious and frequent 
bleedings. 

Should it be occasioned hy a bullet, extract it, 
and any pieces of cloth, kc that may be lodged in 
It, if possible, and cover the wound with a piece of 
linen smeared with some simple ointment, uking 
care that it is not drawn into the chest If a portion 
of the lung protrudes, return it without any deiay, 
but as gently as possible. 

frounds of the belly. 

Close the wound by strips of sticking plaster, 
and stitches passed through the skin, about half 
an inch from its edges, and cover the whole with a 
soft compress, secured by a bandage. Any in- 
flammation that may arise is to be reduced by 
bleeding, pnrging, and a blister over the whole 
belly. 

Should any part of the bowels come out at the 
woand, if clean and uninjured, return it as quickly 
as possible; if covered with dii*t, clots of blood, 
kc wash it carefully in warm water previous to so 
doiag^. It ttie gut is wounded, and only cut partly 
iwoaghy draw the two edges of it together by a 



stitch, and return it; if completely divided, con- 
nect tjie edges by four stitches at equal distances^ 
and replace it in the belly, always leaving tlie 
end of the ligatur*^ project from the external 
wound, which must be doseJ by sticking plaster. 
In five or six davs, if the threads are loose, witlt- 
draw them gently and carefully. 
tVmtnds of joints. 
Bring the edges of the wound together by stick* 
ing plaster, without any delay, keep the part per* 
fectly at rest, bleed, purge, and live very low, to 

Erevent inflammation. Snould it come on, it must 
c met at 11. first approach by bleeding to as grear 
an extent as the condition of the patient will waiv 
rant, and by a blister covering the whole joint. If 
a permanent stiffening of the joint seems likely to ^ 
ensue, keep the limb in that position which will 
prove most useful, that is, the leg should be ex-^ 
tended, and the arm bent at the elbow. Wounds ^ 
of joints are always highly dangerous, and fi-e- 
quently terminate in deaui. 

Wounds of tendons. 
Tendons, or sinews, are frequently wounded and 
ruptured. Tney are to be treated precisely like 
any oth'^r wound, br keening their divided iwirts 
togetlier. The tenaon which connects the great 
muscle forming the calf of the leg, with the heel, 
called the tendon of Achilles, is fin^quently cut with 
the adze, and ruptured in jumping from heights. 
This accident is to be remedied by drawl.ig upllK* 
heel, extending the foot, and placing a splint on Uie 
foi^ part of the \e^, extending from the knee to 
beyond the toes, which bemg secured in that posi- 
tion by a bandage, keep the foot in the position 
just mentioned. The nollows under the spliiif 
must be filled up with tow or cotton. If the skin 
tiklls into the space between the ends of the tendon, 
apply a piece of sticking plaster, so as to draw U 
out of the way. It takes five or six weeks to unite, 
but no weight should be laid on the limb for seve- 
ral months. 

Of fractures. 

The signs by which fractures mxf be knpwn, 
having been already pointed out with sufficient 
minuteness, it will be unnecessary to dwell there* 
on\ it will be well, however, to recollect this gene- 
ral lode: In cases, where, from the accompanying 
circumstances and symptoms, a strong suspvcto<* 
exipts that the bone is fractured, it is proper to a< t 
as though it Mere positively ascertained to be so. 
Fractures of the bone o^ the nos^. 

The bones of the nose from their exposed situ*- 
tion, are frequently forced in. Any smooth arti* 
cle that will pass into the nostril should be imme- 
diately introduced with one hand, to raise the d«f* 
pressed portions to the proper level, while U»e 
other is employed in mouldiiig them into tlie re- 
quired shape.' If violent inflammation follows, 
bleed, purge,'and lire on a low diet 
Fracture of the lower Jaw, 

Tl.is accident is easily discovered by looking iu- 
to the mouth, and is to be remedied liy keepii>g 
the lower jaw firmly pressed against the upper one 
by means of a bandage passed under the chin acd 
over the head. If it is broken near tiie angle, o* 
that part nearest the ear, place a cushion or roll 6t 
linen in the hollow behind it, over which the baiw 
dage must pass, so as to make it push- that paii of 
the bone forward. The parts are to be cunh'ied io 
th*s way for twenty days, during which time, aU 
the nourishment that is taken, should be sucked 
between the teeth. If in consequence of the blo« 
a tooth is loosened, do not meddle jirith it, for if 
let alone, it will grow fast again. 

Fractures of the collar bone. 

This aocident is a very common occiirrenoe. iind 
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is known at once by passing the finger along it, and 
by the swelling, kc To re<!uc5e it, se'^t the pa- 
tient in a chair without any shiil, and place a pret- 
ty stout compress of linen, mrde in the shape of a 
wc<lge, under his arm, the thick end of which 
should press against the arm-pit. His arm, bi nt 
to a nght angle at the elbow, is now to be brought 
'iown to his side, and secured in tnat posiiion by a 
long bandage, which passes over the arm of the af- 
fected side 9 .d round the body. The fore-arm is 
to be suppoited across the breast by a sling. It 
takes from tour to live weeks to re-iinite. 
Fractvret of the arm, 

Sea^t the patient on a chair, or the side of a bed, 
let one assistant hold the sound arm, while another 
grasps the wrist of the broken one and steadily ex- 
tends it in an opposite direction, bending thefore- 
^ arm a little, to serve as a lever. You can now 
place the bones in their proi>er situati )n. Two 
splints of shingle or stout paste board, long enough 
to reacii from below the shoulder to near the el- 
bow, must then be well covered with tow or cot- 
ion, and laid along each side of the arm, and kept 
in that position by a bandage. The fore-arm is to 
be supported in a sling. Two smaller splints may 
for better security- be laid between the first ones, 
that is one on top, and the other underneath the 
arm, to be se«*ured by the bandage in the same way 
as tlie others. 

/> ^ctttrea of the bonet of the fore-arm. 

These are to be reduced precisely in the same 
way, cxcep' ing the mode of keeping the upper por- 
tion of it steady, whicj^ is done by ^sping the 
srm above the elbow. When the sphnts and ban- 
dage are applied, support it in a sling. 
Fractures of the lorUt. 

This accident is of rare occurrence. When it 
does happen the injury is generally so great as to 
require amputation. If you think the hand can be 
saved, lay it on a splint well covered with tow; 
this extends beyond the fingers; place another 
splint opposite to it, lined with the same sofl ma. 
cerial, and secure them by a bandage. The hand 
is to be carried in a sling. 

The bones of the hand are sometimes broken. 
When this is the case, fill the palm with soft com- 
presses or tow, and then lay a splint on it, long 
enough to extend from the elbow to beyond the 
* ends of the fingers, to be secured by a bandage,^as 
usual. 

When a finger is broken, extend the end of it 
until it bcicomes stnigfat, place the fractured por- 
tion in its place, and then apply two small paste- 
board splints, one below and the other above, to 
!>e secured by a narrow bandage. The top splint 
sliould extend from the end of the finger over the 
back of the hand. It may sometimes he proper to 
have two additional sphnts for the aides of the 
finger. 

Fractures of the ribs, 

Wlien, after a fall or blow, the patient complains 
of a pricking in his side, we may suspect a rib is 
broken. It is ascertained by placing the tips of two 
or three fingers on the spot where the pain is, and 
desiring the patient to oourh, when the grating 
sensation will be felt All that is neeessaiy, is to 
(lass a broad bandage round the chest, so tight as 
bo prevent the motion of the ribs in breathing, and 

observe a low diet. 

Fractures of the thigh. 

This bone'isfi*equently broken, and hitherto has 
ocen considered the most difficult of all fractures 
U9 manage. To the ingenuity, however, of Dr 
liartshorne, of this city, the world is indebted far 
an apparatus which does away the greatest impe- 
diments that have been found to «xist in treating 
N, io as to leave a straight limb, without lameness 



or deformity; nor is it the least of its merits, tlmt 
any man of common sense can apply it nearly as 
well as a surgeon. 

It consists of two splints made of half or three 
cjuarter inch well seasoned stuff, from eipkt to ten 
inches wiue, one of which should reach from a little 
above the hip, to fifteen or sixteen inches beyoml 
the foot, while the other extends the same leneili 
from the groin. The upper end of the inner snlmt 
is hollowed out and well padded or stuffed. Their 
lower ends are held together by : cross niece, hsf^ 
ing two tenons, which enter two vertical mortices, 
one in each splint, and secured there by pins. In 
the centre of this cross piece (which should beveiy 
solid) is a female screw. Immediately above the 
vertical mortices, are two horizontal ones of con- 
siderable length, in which slide the tenons of a 
second cross piece, to the upper side of wliieh h 
fastened a foot block, shaped like the sole of a shoe, 
while in the other is a round hole for the recep- 
tion of the head of the male screw, which passes 
through the female one just noticed. On the top 
of this cross piece, to which the foot block is at- 
tached, are two pins, which fall into grooves at the 
head of the s^rew, thereby firmly connecting them. 
The foot block as before observed, is shaped like 
the sole of a shoe. Near the toe is a slit, throngli 
which passes a strap and buckle. Near tlie heel 
are a coujde of straps, with two ring^ arraoj^ed 
precisely like thos^ of a skate, of which, in fiiet, 
the whole foot block is an exact resemblance. A 
long male screw, of wood or other material, com- 
pletes the apparatus. 

To api^y it, put a slipper on the foot of the bro- 
ken limb, and lay the apparatus over th( leg. fir 
turning the screw, the foot block will be forced up 
to the foot in the slipper, which is to be firmlr 
strapped to it, as boys fasten their skates. By tuni- 
in^ the screw the contrary way, the padded extre- 
mity of the inner splint presses against the ^n, 
and the foot is gradually drawn down, until th« 
broken limb becomes of its natural length and ap- 
pearance, when any projection or little ineqnalitv 
that may remain, can be felt and reduced by a gea- 
tle pressure of the hand. 

1 he great advantages of this apparataa, 1 s^in 
repeat, are the ease with whicn it is apphed, 
and the certainty with which it acts. The foot 
rnce secured to the block, in a way that eyeiy 
school- boy understands, nothing more is required 
than to turn the screw until the broken limb ii 
found to be of the same length as the sound ooe. 
It is right to observe that this should not be effect^ 
ed at once, it being better to turn the screw a litr 
tie every day, until the limb is sufficientlj ei- 
tended. 

As this apparatus may not always be at hand, it 
is proper to mention tne next best plan of treatiag 
the accident. It is found in the splinU of Desault, 
improved by Dr Physic, consisting of fcur pieeefc 
The first has a crutch head, and extends firom the 
arm-pit to six or eight inches beyond the foot A 
little below the crutch are two holes, and n<*' V^J 
lower end on the inside, is a block, below which 
there is also a hole. The second reaches from the 
groin, the same length with the first, being about 
three inches wide above and two below. Two 
pieces of stout paste board, as many handkerchiel* 
or bands of muslin, with some tow, and a m* 
liieces of Upe, form the catalogue of the apparatui' 

It is applied as follows. Four or five pieces oi 
Upe are to be laid across the bed, at equal dittaacei 
from each other. Over the upper two, is plaoes 
one of the sliort pasteboard splints, well oowwj 
with tow. The patient is now to be earefuUy aao 
gently pUeed on bis back, so that his thigb m) 
rest on the splint One of the baiidkerchaef«» or * 
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<trong soft band, is to be passed between the testi- 
cle and thigh of the affected side, and its ends held 
by an assistant standing near the head of the bed. 
The second handkeiTluef istobe passed round the 
amlcle, crossed on the instep and tied under the 
■ole of the Ibot. By steadily palling these two 
handkeixhiefs, the limb is to be exteniiefl, while, 
with the hand, the broken bones are replaced in 
their natnral position. The long splint is now to 
i>e placed by the side of the patient, the crutch 
in me aitn-pit, (which is defended with tov,) 
while the short one is laid along the inside of the 
ihigli and leg. The ends of the first handkerchief, 
being passed through the upper holes, are to be 
drawn tight and secured by a knot, while the ends 
of the second one pass over the block before men- 
tioned, to be fastened in like manner, at the lower 
one. All that remains is the short pasteboard 
iplint, which being well covered with tow, is to be 
laid on the top of the thigh. The tapes being tied 
so as to keep the four splints together, completes 
the operation. 

Tow is to be every where interposed between 
the splints and the limb, and a large handful of it 
placed in the groin, to prevent irritation from the 
upper or counter extending band. It is necessaiy 
to oe carefnl, while tying the two handkerchiefs, 
that they are not relaxtd, so that if the operation is 
properly performed, the two limbs will be nearly 
of an equal length. 

The superior advantages of Hartshorne's appa- 
ratus over this, as well as all others, must be evi- 
dent to every one acquainted with the difficulty of 
keeping op that constant extension which is so ab- 
Bolntely necessary to avoid deformity and lame- 
ness, and which is so completely effected by the 
screw. Next to that, however, stands the one just 
described, which can be madt; by any carpenter in 
a few minutes, and which, if carefully applied, will 
be found to answer extremely well. 

Fractured thighs and legs generally re-unite in 
SIX or eight weeks; in old men, however, they re- 
quire three or four months. 

In cases of fracture of the thigh or leg, the pa- 
tient should always, if possible, be laid on a matrass, 
supported by boards instead of the sacking, which, 
from its elasticity and the yielding of the cords, is 
apt to derange the position of the limb. 
Fracturet of the knee-pan. 

This accident is easily ascertained on inspection. 
It may be broken in any di.-vctton, but is most 
eenerally so across or transversely. It Is reduced 
by bringing the fragments together, and, keeping 
them in that position by a long bandage passed 
carefully round the leg, from the ankle to the 
knee, then pressing the upper fragment down so as 
lo meet its fellow, (tbe leg being extended) and 
placing a thick compress of linen above it, over 
. which the bandage is to be continued. 

The extended limb is* now to be laid on a broad 
splint, extending from the buttock to the heei, 
mickly covered with tow to fill up tJie inequalities 
of the leg. For additional security, two strips of 
muslin may be nailed to the middle of the splint, 
Md one oil each side, and passed about the joint, 
the one below, the other alcove, so as to form a 
Rgtire of eight. In twenty or thirty days the limb 
should be moved a little to prevent stilfness. 

If the fracture is through its length, bring the 
parts together, place a compress on each side, and 
keep them together ^with a bandage, leaving the 
•imb extended and at rest. Any inflammation in 
this, or other fi-acture, is to be combated by bleed* 
ing, low diet, &c. 8cc. 

Fractures of the leg: 

Fhira the thinness of the parts covering the 
fVtHKipal bone of the leg, it is easy to asoertain if 



it is broken oUiquely. If, however, the fractuic 
be directly across, no displacement will occur, but 
the pain, swelling, and tne grating sensation, will 
sufiiciently decide the nature of the accident. 

If the fracture Is oblique, let two assistants ex- 
tend the limb, while the broken parts are placed 
by the hand in their natural position. Two splints, 
thj»t reach from a little above the knee to nine or 
ten inches below the foot, having near the upper 
end of each f-^ur holes, and a vertical mortice near 
the lower end, into which is fitted a cross piece, 
are now to be applied as follows. Lay two pieces 
of tape about a foot long, on each side of the leg, 
just below the knee jorot, and secure them there 
by several turns of a bandage; pass a silk handker- 
chief round the ankle, cross it on the instep, and 
tie it under the sole of the foot The two splints 
are now placed one on each side of the leg, the 
four ends of the pieces of tape passed through the 
four holes and firmly tied, and the cross-piece 
placed in the mortice. By tying the ends of the 
handkerchief to this cross piece the business is 
finished. 

If the fracture is across, and no displacement 
exists, apply two splints of stout pasteboard, 
reaching from the heel to the knee, and well co- 
vered with tow, one on each side of the leg, se- 
curing them by a bandage passing round the limb, 
and outside the splints. 

In cases of oblique fractures of the leg close to 
the knee, Hartshorne's apparatus for iVactured 
thighs should be applied, as already directed. 
Fractures of the bones of the foot. 

The bone of the heel is sometimes, thougli 
rarely, broken. It is known by a crack at the mo- 
ment of the accident, a difficulty in standing, by 
the swelling, and by the grating noise ou moving 
the heel. To reduce it, take a long bandage, lay 
the end of it on the top of the ftwt, cany it over the 
toes under the sole, and then by several turns se- 
cure it in that position. 

The foot being extended as much as possible, 
carry the bandage along the back of the leg above 
the knee, where it is to be secured by several 
turns, and then brought down on the front of the 
le^, to which it is secured by circular turns. In 
this way the broken pieces will be kept in contact, 
and in * the course of a month or six weeks will 
be united. 

Fractures of the foot, toes, &c. are to be treated 
like those of the hand and fingei*s. 

Of dislocations. 

The signs by which a dislocation may be known, 
have been already mentioned. It is well to recol- 
lect that the sooner the attempt is made to redue* 
it, the easier it wilt be dotie. The strength of on * 
man, properly applied, at the moratrt ot the acci- 
dent, will often succeed in restoring the head of a 
bone to its place, which in a few days would have 
required the combined efforts of laen and pulleys. 
If alter several trials with the best appai-atus that 
can be mustered, you find you cannot succeed, 
make the patient drink strong hot toddy of brandy 
or other spirits, until he is very drunk. In this 
way, owing to the relaxed state of the muscles, a 
very slight force will often be sufficient, where a 
yeiy great one has been praviously used without 
effect. 

If any objections are made to this proceeding, or 
if the patient will not consent to it, having vour 
apparatus f which is. presently to be mentioned) all 
ready, make him stand up, and bleed him in that 
position until he faints; the moment this happens, 
apply your extending and counter-cxtepding toroeh. 
Another important rule is, to Vary thf» direction ot 
the extending force. A slight pull in one tvay w\|| 
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often effeet wirat has been in vain attempted bj 
great force in another. < 

lUdocaUon of the lower jaw. 

This accident, which is occasioned hj blows, or 
jTAwoing, is known bj an inability to shut the 
mouth, and the projection of the chin. To reduce 
it, seat the patient in a chair with his head sup« 
poKed bj the breast of an assistant, who stands 
behind him. Your thumbs being covered with 
leather, are then to be pushed between the jaws, as 
far back as possible, while with the fingers, outside, 
vou grasp tne bone, which is to De pressed down- 
^ wards, at the same time that the chin is raised, 
(f this is properly done, the bone will be found 
moving, when the eh'n is to be pushed back- 
wards, and tlie thumbs slipped between the jaws 
and the cheeks. If this is not done, they will be 
bitten by the sudden snap of the teeth as they come 
together.' The jaws should be kept closed by a 
bandage tor a few days, and the patient live upon 
soup. 

DUlocation of the collar bone. 

This bone is rarely dislocated. Sliould it occur, 
Apply the bandages, &io. directed for a fracture of 
the same part. 

DUlocation of the thoulder. 

Dislocations of the shoulder are the most com- 
mon of all accidents of the kind. It is very easi- 
ly known by the defonnity of the joint, and the 
head of the bone being found in some unnatural 
position. To reduce i^ seat the patient in a chair, 
place one hand on the prominent part of the shoul- 
der blade, just above tne spot where the head of 
the bone should be, while with tiie other you grasp 
the arm above the elbow and pull it outwards. 

Should this not succeed, lay the patient on the 
groimd, place your heel in his arm-pit, and steadi- 
Iv and forcibly extend the arm, by gasping it at 
the wrist The same thing may be tried in various 
positions, as placing yourself on tlie ground with 
him, laying him on a low bed, while you are stand- 
ing near the foot of it, he 

If this fails, pass a strong band over the shoul- 
der, carry it across tlie breast, give the ends to as- 
sistants, or fasten them to a staple in the wall; tlie 
middle of a strong band or folded towel is now to 
Se laid on the arm above the elbow, and secured 
there by numerous turns of a bandage. The two 
ends of the towel being then given to assistants, or 
connected with a pulley, a steady, continued, and 
forcible extension is to be made, while with your 
hands you endeavour to push the head of the bone 
into its place. 

DMocaHon of the elbow. 

If the patient has fallen on his hands, or holds 
his arm bent at the elbow, and every endeavour ty 
straighten it nves him pain, it is dislocated back- 
wards. Seat nim in a chair, let one person grasp 
the arm near the shoulder, «nd another the wrist, 
and forcibly extend it, while you interlock the fin- 
|;ers of both hands just above the elbow, and pull 
it backwards, remembering that under those cir- 
oumsunces, whatever degree of force is requii*ed, 
ihould be appliea in this direction. The elbow is 
• sohietimes dislocated sideways or laterally. To 
reduce it, make extension by pulling at the wrist,' 
while some one secures the arm above, then push 
the bone into its place, either inwards or outwards, 
as may be required. After the reduction of a dis- 
k>cated elbow, keep the joint at (lerfect rest for 
ive or six days, and then move it gently. If i > 
lammation comes on, bleed freely, ptu^, Sec &o. 
IMelocaUon of t/ie wrUt^ J^ngero^ Uc, 

Dislocations of the wrist, fingers, and thumb, 
fft^ readily perceived on examination; they are all 
10 be reduced by forcibly extending the lower ex- 
to«eauty of the part, and pushing the bones into 



then* place. If neeessuy, small bands may be le 
cured to the fingers by a narrow bandage, to fiwih 
tate the extensionl These accidents should be at* 
tended to wiUiout delay, for if neglected for a liuU 
time, they become irremediable. 

JXelocoHon of the tM^h, 

Notwithstanding the hip joint is the strongest 
one in the body, it is sometimes dislocated. As > I 
careful examination of the part, comparing the 
length and appearance of the limb with its fellow, 
&c. sufficiently mark the nature of the accident, 
we will proceed to state the remedy. 

Place the patient on his back, upon a table cot- 
ercd with a blanket. Two sheets, folded like cra- 
vats, are then to be passed between the thigh sim! 
testicle of each side, and their ends (one half of 
each sheet passing obliquely over the belly to the 
opposite shoulder, while the other half passes uu- 
der the back in the same direction] given to sevo- I 
ral assistants, or what is much better, tied vety ^ 
firmly to a hook, suple, post, or some iroroovea- ' 
ble body. A large, very strong napkin, folded ai 
before, like a cravat, is now to be laid along the 
top of the thigh, so that its middle will be jusl 
above the knee, where it is to be well secured bj 
many turns of a bandaee. The two ends are then 
to be knotted. If you have no pulleys, a twisted 
sheet or rope majr be passed through the loop 
formed by the napkin. If you can procure the foi^- 
mer, however, cast the loop over the hook of the 
lower block, and secureHhe upper one to the vsit, 
directly opposite to the hooks or men that hold the 
sheeU that pass between the thighs. A stesdil; 
incfeasing and forcible extension of the thigh, ii 
then to be made by. the men who are stationed at 
the pulleys or sheet, while you are turning and 
twisting the limb to assist in dislodging it from its ' 
unnatural situation. By these means, properly 
applied, the head of the bone will freqoeoUy slip 
into its socket with a loud noise. ' 

If, however, yon are foiled, change the directioa 
of the extending force, recollecting always, that il 
is not by sudden or violent jerks that any beoefil 
can be atuined, but by a steady increasing and long 
continued pull. Should all your eflTorts prove on- 
availing (I would not advise you to lose much time 
before you resort to it) make the patient, as befort 
directed, excessively drunk, and when he .csnool 
sUnd, apply the pulleys. If this fails, or is object- 
ed to, bleed him till he iaints, and then try it agaia. 
DUlocation of the knee-'pan. 

When this litUe bone is dislocated, it is evident 
on the slightest glance. To reduce it, lay the ps- 
tient on his back, straighten the leg, lift it up to s 
right angle with his body, and in that position push 
the bone back to its place. The knee should bt 
kept at rest for a few days. 

Dielocation of the leg. 
As these accidents cannot happen without tes» 
ing and lacerating the soft parts, but little force is 
required to place the bones in their natural sitaih 
tion. If the paHs are so much torn that the bone 
slips again out of place, apply Hartshorne's or De^ 
sault's apparatus as for a iractured thigli. 
DiftlocaHon of the foot. 
The foot is seldom dislocated. Should it bap- 
pen, however, let one person secure the leg, and 
another draw the foot, while you pusli the bone ia 
the contrary way to that in which it was tore^d out 
The part is then to be covered with compresiei 
clipped in lead water, and a splint applied on eaci 
side of the le|^, tliat reaches^ below the foot. A»» I 
cidents of tins nature are always dangerous; all 
that can be done to remedy them consists in the 
speedy i eduction of the hone, keeping the |>artsat 
rest, and subduing the inflammatiou by bleediii(^ 
low diet, &C. &C. 
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Of ewmpomul aeddenis. 

HatI n§^ spoken of the treatment to be pursued 
fiir a bruise, wound, fracture and dislocation, as 
happening singlj, it remains to state what is to be 
done when thej are nnited. 

We will suppose that a roan has been violentlj 
thrown from a carriage. On examination, a wound 
IS fnnnd in his thigh, bleeding profusely, his ankle 
IS wxt of joint, with a wound communicating with 
its cavity, and the leg broken. 

In the fir«t> place stop the bleeding from the 
wound in the thigh, reduce the dislocation next, 
draw the edges of the wounds together with stick- 
ing plaster, and lastly, apply Hartshome's or Des- 
aault'a apparatus to remedy/the fracture. 

If, instead of a wound, fracture and dislocation, 
there is a concussion or compression of the brain, 
a dislocation and fracture, attend to the concussion 
irst, the dislocation next, and the fracture the last 

df ampuiaihn. 

As accidents eometimes happen at sea, or in 
situations wliere it is impossible to obtain a sur- 
geon, and which require the immediate amputa- 
tion of a limb, it is proper to say a few words on 
tfmt subject To perform the operation, is one 
thing, to know when it ought to be performed is 
another. Any man of common dexterity and 
irraness can cut off a leg, but to decide upon the 
necessity of doing so, requires much judgment, in- 
stances having occurred where, under the most 
•eemingly desperate circumstances, the patient 
through fear or obstinacy has refused to submit to 
tlie knife, and yet afterwards recovered. 

Although in many cases much doubt may exist 
in determining whether it is proper to amputate or 
not, Tet in others, all difficulty vanishes, as when 
a bail has carried away an arm. Suppose for a 
moment while rolling in a heavy sea, during a gale, 
the lashings of a gun sive way, by which a man 
has his knee, leg, or ankle completely mashed, or 
Uiat either of those parts are crushed by a fall from 
the topgallant yard, a falling tree, &o. The great 
laceration of blood vessels, nerves and tendons, the 
crushing and splintering of the bones, almost ne- 
cessarily resulting from such accidents, render im- 
mediate amputation an unavoidable and imperious 
duty. < 

If there are none of the reeular instruments at 
hand, you must provide the following,' which are 
always to be had, and which answer extremely well 
*4ieing careful to have the knives as sharp and 
smooth as possible. 

JbutrumentB* — Tl.e handkerchief and stick, a 
carving or other large knife, with a straight blade, 
a penknife, a carpenter's tenon or mitre saw, a slip 
sf leatlier or linen, three inches wide and eighteen 
or twenty long, slit up the middle to the half of ilH 
length, a dosen or more ligatures, each about a 
foot long, made of waxed thread, bobbin, or fine 
twine, a hook with a sharp point, a pair of slender 
pincers, several narrow strips of sticking plaster, 
dry lint, a piece of linen, lai^ enough to cover the 
end of the stump, spread with sim{Me ointment or 
lard, a bandage three or four yards long, the width 
of your hand, sponges and warm water. 
Jbn^mtatton of the arm, 

Operation.-'^vte the patient sixty drops of lau- 
danum, and seat him on a narrow and firm table 
or ches*^ of a convenient heieht, so that some one 
can support him, by clasping nim round the body. 
If the nandkerebief and stick have not been pre- 
viously applied, phice it as high up on the arm as 
possible (the stick being very shorty and so that 
ilbe knot may pass on the inner thiru of it Your 
n«truments having been placed regularly on a 
aable or waller, and within reMh ot your hand. 



while some one supports the Icwer end of the arm, 
and at the same time draws down the skin, take 
the large knife and make one straight cut all round 
the limb, through the skin and fat only, then with 
the pen knife separate as much of the skin from 
the flesh above the cut, and all round it, as will 
form a flap to cover the face of the stump; when 
you think there is enough separated, turn it hack, 
where it must be held by an assistant, while with 
the large knife you make a second straight inci- 
sion round the arm and down to the bone, as close 
as you can to the doubled edge of the flap, but tak- 
ing gr^at care not to cut it The bone is now to 
be passed through the slit in the piece of linen be- 
fore mentioned, and pressed by its ends against the 
upper surface of the wound by the person who 
holds the flap, while you saw through the bone as 
near to it as you can. With the hooks or pincers, 
you then seize and tie up every vessel that bleeds, 
the largest first, and smaller ones next, until they 
are all secured. When this is done, relax the stick 
a little; if an artery springs, tie it as before. The 
wound is now to be gently cleansed with a sponge 
and warm water, and the stick to be relaxe<I. If it 
isevident that the arteries are all tic^d, bring the flap 
over the end of the stump, draw its edges together 
with strips of sticking plaster, leaving the lij^ture 
hanging out at the angles, lay the piece otlinen 
spread with ointment over the straps, a pledget of 
lint over that, and secure the whole by the ban- 
dage, when the patient may be carried to bed, and 
the stump laid on a pillow. 

The handkerchiefand stick are to be left loose- 
ly round the limb, so that if any bleeding happens 
to come on, it may be tightened in an instant by 
the person who watches by the patient, when tiie 
dressings must be taken off, the flap raised, and 
the vessel be sought for and tied up, after which, 
every thing is to be placed as before. 

It may 1^ well to observe that in sawing through 
t^je bone, a lon^; and free stroke should be used, to 
prevent any hitching, as an additional security 
against which, the teeth of the saw should be well 
sharpened and set wide. 

There is also another circumstance, which it ie 
essential to be aware of; the ends of divided arte- 
ries cannot at times be got hold of, or being dis- 
eased their coats give way under the hook, so that 
they cannot be drawn out; sometimes also, they 
are found ossified or turned into bone. In all these 
cases, having armed a needle with a ligature, pass it 
through the flesh round the arterjr, so that when 
tied, tnere will be a portion of it included in tht: 
ligature along with the artery. When the liga< 
tore has been made to encircle the artery, cut off 
the needle and tie it firmly in the onlinaiy war. 

The bandages, 8tc should not be disturbed fu 
five or six days, if the weather is cool; if it is very 
warm, the^ may be removed in three. This is to 
be done with the greatest care, soaking them well 
with warm water until they are quite soft, and can 
be taken away without sticking to the stump. A 
dean plaster, lint, and bandage are then to be ap- 
plied as before, to be removed every two days. At 
the expiration of fourteen or fifteen days the liga- 
tures generally come away; and in three or four 
weeks, if every thing goes on well, the wounft 



JhnpiutaUvn of the thigh. 
This is performed in precisely the same mannei 
as that of the arm, witli one exception, it bein^ 
proper to interpose a piece ot lint between the 
edges of tlie flap, to prevent them from uniting un- 
til the surface of the stump has adhered to it 
Amputation of the leg. 
As tliere are two bones in the leg whiJi have • 
thin muscle between, it is neoessaiy to have m 
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tdditionvi Knife to those already mentioned, to di- 
vide it It should hate a lone narrow blade, with 
a double cutting edge, and a sharp point; a carving 
or case knife may be ground down to answer the 
purpose, the blade being reduced to rather less 
than half an inch in width. The linen or leather 
•trip should also have two slits in it instead of one. 
The patient is to be laid on his back, on a table co- 
-verea with blankets or a matrass, with a sufficient . 
number of assistants to secure him. The handkcr- ' 
chief and stick being applied on the upper part of the 
thigh, one person holds the knee, and another the \ 
toot and leg as steadily as possible, while with the 
large knife the operator makes an oblique in«;t8ion 
round the limb, through tlie skin, and beginning 
at five or six inches below the knee-pan, and car- 
rying it regularly round in such a manner that tlie 
cut will be lower down on tiie calf thtin in front of 
the leg. As much of the skin is then to be sepa- 
rated by the penknife as will cover the stump. 
When this is tnioied back, a second cut is to Oe 
made all round the limb and down to the bones, 
when with the narrof bladed knife, iust mention- 
ed, the flesh between th^m is to be dfivided. Tlie 
mi Jdle piece of tlie leather strip is now to be pull- 
ed through between the bones, the whole being 
held back by the assistant, who supports the flap 
while the bones arc sawed, which should be so 
managed that the smaller one is completely out 
through by the time the other is only half so. The 
arteries are then to be taken itp, the flap brought 
down and secured by adhesive plasters, ke. as al- 
ready directed. 

Amputation ofthefore-arm. 

As the fore-arm has two bones in it, the narrow 
bladed knife, and the strip of linen with three tails, 
are to be provided. The iitcision should be straight 
round the part, as in the arm, with this exception, 
complete it as directed for the preceding case. 
Amputation of fingers and toes. 

Draw the skin back, and make an incision round 
the finger, a little below the joint it is intended to 
remove, turn b^ck a little flap to cover the stump, 
then cut down to the joint, bending it so that you 
can cut through the ligaments that connect the two 
bones, the under one first, then that on the side. 
The head of the bone is then to be turned out, 
while you cut through the remaining soft parts. 
If you sec an artery spirt, tie it up, if not, bring 
down the flap and secure it by a strip of sticking 
plaster, and a narrow bandan over the whole. 

Remarks. — To prevent the troublesome conse- 
quences of secondary bleeding, before the strips of 
plaster are applied over the edges of the flap, give 
the patient, \i he is faint, a little wine and water, 
and wait a few minutes to see whether the increas- 
ed force it gives to the circulation, will occasion a 
flow of blood; if it does, secure the vessel it comes 
from. If there is a considerable flow of blood from 
the hollow of the bone, place a small eedar plug 
m it. Should violent spasms of the stump ensue, 
have it carefully held by assistants, and give the 
patient large doses of laudanum; it may, in fact, be 
laid down as a general rule, that after every ope- 
ration of the kind, laudanum should be given in 
greater or less doses, as the patient may he in more 
or less pain. 

, Of suspended ammatton. 
fi'rom drowmng. — ^The common methods of roll- 
iDff the body of a drowned person on a barrel, or 
holding it up by the heels, &cc. are full of daneer, 
and should never be permitted. If a spark of life 
should happeu tr* remain, this violence woiild ex- 
tinguish it tor ever. Ab soon, therefore, as the body 
»^ lound, convey it as gently as possible to the near- 
aat house, strip it of ue wet clothes, dry it well, 



and place it on a bed betwoen warm iilankets, oa 
the right aide, with the head elevated by pillows. 
Every part is now to be well rubbed with flannels 
dipped in warm brandy, or spirits of any kind, 
while a warming pan, hot bnoka, or bottles or 
bladders filled with warm water, are a^ iplied to the 
stomach, back, and soles of the feet. I>iinnf( thf se ' 
operations a certain number of the assiataets (so 
more persons are to be allowed in the room than 
are absolutely necessary) should try to inflate the 
lungs, by blowing ttirough the nosxle of a common 
bellows, or a pine of any kind, placed in one nos- 
tril, while the other with the mouth are kept dos- 
ed. If a warm bath oan be )«rocured, ^aee the 
body in it. Clysters of warm branify and water, 
salt and water, or peppeHnint water may be in- 
jected. 

All these operations,, particularly rubbing the 
body, and trying to inflate the lungs, should be 
continued for six or eight hours, and when the pa- 
tient has come to hiraself, small quantities of warm 
wine, wiiie*whey, brandy and -water, &o. mi^ be 
given to him, from time to timew If, after he has 
reoovered, a stupor or drowsiness remains, (but 
Dot before) bleed him very moderately. 

Should the accident occur in winter, and the bfr* 
dy feel cold, as if frozen, previously to applying 
warmth, rub it well with snow, ice, or very oold 
water. Above all things remember that perseve- 
rance for many hoiirv in the remedies pointed oM, 
may give you the nn^peakabie pleasure of reatoiv 
inga fellow creature to life. 

From ro/dl— Take the body into a room, the 
doors and windows of which are open, and whcaoe 
there is no fire, and rob it with snow or cold water, 
if this can be proenred in plenty, the patient, with 
the exception of his face, which should be left out, 
may be completely covered with it to the thiokaeas 
of two feet After a while^ friction with " 



and hot spirits are to be used, as in the preceding 
ease, and warmth very gradually applied. The 
lungs are to be inflated, aa directed in eases of 
drowning, and when the patient is able to swallow, 
warm wme, &«. may be given in small qnantitiea. 

If a limb is frost-bitten, the cold applications 
should be continued longer, and warmth be more 
gradually applied than when the whole body is 
frozen. Care should be taken to handle the parts 
carefully, so as not to break off* the ear, tip or the 
nose, &e. 

From hanging. — ^The remediea for this aoeidcnt 
are the same as in drownin{^, with the additioift of 
taking away a small quantity of blood, by eupping 
glasses, from the neck, or by opening the ju^ilar 
vein. 

From foul aV.— Throw open the doors and win- 
dows, or take the patient into the open air, and 
Vat him, undressed, well wrapped in a blanket, 
in a ehair, leaning a little to the right side, plaee 
his feet or whole body in a bath, and sprinkle his 
stomach with goM vinegar or water, and rub itim 
mediately with flannels dipped in oil. Clysters ot 
vinegar and water »*• to be imeeted, and whei 
animation retoms, continue the frictions, and givi 
warm mint tea, IScc. 

Of swaOorimig poisons. 

The first thing to be done when a person ia dis- 
eovered to have swallowed poison is, to aaeertain 
what it is he has taken, the next, to be speedy in 
resorting to its appropriate remedies. If any one of 
these cannot be had, try some other without Iom 
of time. 

Ackls, 

Oil of yitnol, aqna fjrtis, spiriti of tea salt, oi 
alie acid. - 

Sifmptoms,^A burning heat in the mouthy throat. 
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■nd stomaoh, ttiiifcing breath, an inol {nation to 
vomit, or Toroiting Tarioos matters mixed with 
blood, hicoups, eoativeness^ or atooU more or less 
Moody, pain in the belly, so great that the weight 
of a sheet cannot be borne, burning thirst, diffioul- 
ty of breathing, suppression of unne, &c. 

HsmeiUet.-^iiX. an oaneeof calcined magnesia 
with a pint of water, and give a glassful eveiy two 
minutes. If it is not at hand, use flaxseed tea, 
rice water, or water alone in large quantities, until 
the former can be procured. If it cannot be ob» 
tained, dissolve an ounce of soap in a pint of wa- 
ter, and take a glassful every two minutes; chalk 
or whiting may also be taken by (he mouth, and 
clysters of milk be frequently injected. If the pa» 
tient will not vomit, put him in the warm bath, 
bleed him freely, and apply leeches and blisters 
over the parts pained. If the cramps and coo vult ions 
eontinue, give him a oup of common tea, with an 
ounce ot sugar, forty drops of Hoffman's anodyne, 
and fifteen or twenty of laudanum, every quarter 
ef an hour. No nourishment but sweetened rice 
water is to be taken for several days. In these 
sases never give tartar emetic, ipecacuanha, or 
tickle the throat with a feather, they only increase, 
Ihe evil. 

jSlkaUn, 

Caustie pot-ash, caustic soda, volatile alkali. 

^Tfi^Wovot.— These substances occasion the same 
effects as acids^roducing dreadful oowvulsions. 

ieeiiuBu£et.-^Take two table-spoonsful of wnegar 

or lime juice in a glass of water at onee, follow it 

•p by dkinking larg^e quantities of sugar and water. 

Pursue the same treatment as in poisons from adds. 

Mervwy, 

Corrosive sublimate, red preeipitate, vermilion. 

Sy7ff/Wom«.-~Constriction and great pain in the 
throat, stomach and bowels, vemitinff of various 
matters mixed with blood, unquenohaUe thirst, 
difficulty of urine, convulsions. 

Remediet, — Mix the whites of a dozen or fifteen 
eggs with two pints of cold water, and give a glass- 
ful every two minutes, with as much milk as can 
be swallowed, and large doses of ipecacuanha. If 
ifter the egg mixture is all taken, the vomiting 
loes not stop, repeat the dose, with the addition 
»f more water. Leeches, the warm balh, blisters, 
^c. are to be used to reduce the pain and in&am- 
aation, as before directed.. 

Arsenic, 

Si/mptom9.'^The9e are the saiue as produced by 
(he mercurial poisons. 

Remedies. — Give large quantities of cold sugar 
and water, until a plentiful vomiting is induced, 
to assist whieh, ipecacuanha may be taken in con- 
sidemble doses at the same time; barley, rice wa- 
ter, flaxseed tea, milk, kc. should afterwards be 
employed. Oil is never to be used in this case un- 
til the symptoms have considerably abated, or the 
poison has been ejected. 

. Copper, 

The symptoms occasioned by swallowing verdi- 
gris, are nearly the same as those of the mercurial 
poisons. The great remedy is laree quantities of 
sweetened water. In addition to this, use all the 
■leans recommended for corrosive sublimate, &c. 
Atftitnony, 

Antimonial wine, tartar emetic, butter of anti- 
mony. See. 

iSiy/n/)to»n».— Excessive Tomitiog, pain and cramp 
An the stomach, convulsions, &o. 

Remedies, — Encourage the vomiting by sugar 
and water, and if after awhile it does not stop, give 
a grain ox opium in a glass of the sweetened wa- 
ter, every fifteen minutes. To relieve the pam, 
«pl>ly leeches to the stomach, throat, or parts af- 
fected. 



SalU of tin. 
Give as much milk as can be got dowc, dnd if It 
is not at hand, use large quantities of cold water 
to induee vomiting. If the sym^itoms do not abat«^ 
pursue the plan directed* for acids. 

Salts of bismuth^ gold and zinc. 
Pursue the pfan recommended for arsenic. 

Lutiar cmtstic. 
Dissolve two table-spoonsful of common table 
salt in two pints of water; a few glasses of this will 
induce vomiting. If not relieved, drink flaxseed 
tea, apply leeches, Sec. as for acids, 
SaU-petre, 
Pursue the plan recommended for arsenic, omit- 
ting the lime water. 

Sal ammomac, 
SynUttonu. — ^Vomiting, pain in the belly, a stiffs 
ness of the whole bmlyj convulsions. 

JSemecSes.— IntroAuee your finger or a feather 
into the throat to induce vomiting, and give plenty' 
of sweetened water. To relieve the convulsions, 

S've the tea, laudanum, &c. as for acids, or the lao- 
inum alone, and to ease the pain in the belly, ap- 
ply leeches, &cc 

Uver of eulphur. 

Symptoms, — ^They resemble those caused by salt- 
petre. 

Remedies. — ^Two table-spoonsful of vinegar, int 
glass of water, are to be freouentlv taken until 
vomiting is brought on, after which, have reeoursc 
to leeches, blisters^ Sec. 

I'hoitphorus. 

The symptoms and remedies are the same aa t^ 
poison from acids. 

Spanish Jlies. 

Symptom9,''^ve»X. paia m the stomach, with ob 
stinate and .painful erections, accompanied b^ a dif* 
ficulty, or suppression of urine, or if any is pass 
ed, it is blocoT, a horror of swallowing liquids, 
frightful eonvulsions. 

Remedy, — Make the patient swallow as much 
sweet oil as he can possibly get down. Milk and 
sugai^ed water are also to be n<eely used. In addi- 
tion to the plan recommended for acids, solutions 
of gum arable, or flaxseed tea, are to be injected 
into the bla *der. If no vomiting is induced, put 
him in the warm bath, continue the sweetened wa- 
ter, and rub his thighs and legs with two ounces 
of warm oil, in which a quarter of an ounce of 
camplior has been dissolved. Eight or ten grains 
of camphor may be mixed with the yolk of an egg 
and taken internally. If there is acute pain in th<« 
bladder, apply leeches over it. 

Powdered glass. 

Stuff the patient with thick ricepndding, bread, 
potatoes, or any other vegetable, then p;ive him 
five grains of tarUr emetic to vomit him, after 
which, use milk freely, clysters and fomentationa 
to the belly, with the warm bath; leecVies, &cc. arrti 
not to be neglected. 

Lead, 

Sugar of lead, extract of saturn, white lead, 
litharge, minium. 

StpnpUma.-^K sweet astringent taste in the 
mouth, constriction of the throat, pain in the sto- 
mach, bloody vomiting, &c. 

Remedies. — Dissolve a handful of Epsom or 
Glauber salts in a pint of water, and give it at 
once; when it has vomited him, use sweetened 
water. If the symptoms continue, act as directed 
for acids. 

Opium or kaidanum. 

Symptoms, '^Stu^Vy an insurmountable inclina- 
tion to sleep, delirium, convulsions, fccc. 

Remedies, — ^Endeavour to excite vomiting by six 
grains of tartar emetic, or four grains of blue, or 
thirty of white vitri<d. Thrust a feather down th i 
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throat fur the wme pwryowt* Nerer eive vinegar 
or other acids, until the poison is aUogether or 
neany evacuated. After this has taken place, a 
wine-glassful of lemon juice and water maj he 
taken ererj five minutes, along with a cop of very 
itrong coflee. llie coffee, See. are to he coutiuue^ 
until the drowsiness is gone off, which, if it con- 
tinues, and resembles tnat of apoplexy, must be 
relieved by bleeding. The patient is to be forci- 
bly kept in constant motion. 

Mushroonu, 
Jiemethet. — Give tbe patient immediately three 

Es of tartar emetic, twenty-liTe or thirtjr of 
cuanha, and an ounce of salts, dissolved in a | 
of water, one third to be taken every fifteen 
minutes, until he vomits freely. Then purge with 
eastor oil. If there is great pain in the belly, ap- 
ply leeches, blisters, &cc. 
TobaccOy hemlock, night thade, spurred rye, &c. 
JiemedUe,^^An emetic as directed for opium. 
If the poison has been swallowed sometime, purge 
with castor oil. After vomiting and purging, if 
'Jie patient seems drowsy, bleed him, and give 
vinegar and water. > 

P(n9onou9 JUh, 
lieme4te9,-^An emetic If it has been eaten 
some time, give castor oil by the mouth and clys- 
ter. Afler uese have operated, twenty drops of 
ether may be taken on a lump of sugar; vinegar 
and water as bcfcnne mentioned. 
^^^....^ ♦ 

Fnwn bodiet in the threat, 
' Persons are frequently in danger of suflbcation 
from fish bones, pins, kc which stick in the 
throat The moment an accident of this kind oc- 
curs, desire the patient to be perfectly still, open 
his mouth, and look into it. if you can see the 
obslruo^ion, endeavour to seize it with your finger 
«id thumb, or a long slender pair of pincers. If it 
^n not be got up, or is not of a nature to do any 
injury in the stomach, push it down with the han- 
dle of a spoon, or a flexible round piece of whale- 
bone, the end of whic^ is neatly covered with a 
roll of linen, or any thing that may be at hand. If 
you can neither get it up nor down, place 6 |;rainB 
if tartar emetic in the patient's month. As it dis- 
solves, it will make him excessively sick, and in 
consequence of the relaxation, the bone, or what- 
ever It mar be, will descend into the stomach or 
be ejected from the mouth. 

If a pin, button, or other metallic or pointed 
body has besn swallowed (or pushed into the sto- 
mach) make the patient eat plentifully of thick rice 
pudding, and endeavour to prevent him from going 
to stool for at least twelve hours. 



Of burnt and tcaldt. 

There are three kinds of reme<lies employed in 
accidents of this nature. Cooling applications, 
such as pounded ice, snow, vinegar, cold water, 
lead water, &c. Stimulants, as warm spirits of 
tui-pentine, brandy, or any ardent spirits, and 
carded or raw cotton. 

Any one of these articles that happens to be 
nearest at hand, may be tried, althongn the prefei^ 
ence le -lue to the turpentine or spirits, which being 
made as hot as the patient can bear it^ is to be ap- 
plied to all flie burned suiface (so as not to touch 
the adjoining sound skiu^ until some common ba- 
silicon ointment can be tninned with spirits of tur- 
pentine to the consistence of cream, in which state 
It is to be spread on a linen rag and laid over the 
part, taking care, as before, not to let it touch the 
sound skin. 

It, however, (the rule is general) this plan causes 
great pain and inflnmmalion, it must be abandoned, 
and one of the others be resoited to, as the pounded I 



ice, which can be readily applied in « bladder 
E^ual parts of lime water and linseed oil, web 
mixed, forms one of the most soothing of all appl'i 
cations. Should much fever prevail, it is to be p»- 
duee<l by bleeding, purging, tec. but if on the eoa* 
trary the system seems to sink, wine^ bark, k«» 
must be employed. 

Of mtrtt^oHpn, 

From what has 'already been stated, ilia evtdeul 
that in treating wounds, 8cc. as well as diseases, 
one ^tstt and important indication is to repress ex* 
cessive inflammation, which, if allowed to proceed 
to a certain point, sometimes produces mortific** 
tion or the death of the parts. 

Whenever, therefore, from the violence of the 
fever, heat, pain, redness, and swelling, you are 
fearful of its ending in tliis way, bleed, purge, be 
to as great an extent as the patient can bear. If, 
however, the fever and pain suddenly cease, if the 
part which before was ned, swollen, and hard, b<>- 
comes purple and soft, abandon at once all rmIuo- 
ing measures, lay a blister over tiie whole of the 
parts, and give wine, porter, bark, he. freely »ni 
without delay. If the blisters do not put a ttop-te 
the disease, and the parts becr>me dead and offea* 
sive, cover them wiln the charcoal or fermentiiqg 
poultice until nature separates the dead parts froas 
the living, during whien prooess^agenexNia diet^ 
bark, fcc must be allowed. 

There is a particular kind of mortificatioB which 
comes of itself, or wiiboul any apparent came. It 
attacks the amall toes of old people, and com- 
mences in a amall bluish or black spot, whidi 
spreads to different parts of the foot To remedy 
it. place a blister over the spot, md give two grains 
or opium night and morning, taking cnre to keep 
the bowels open by castor oil, and to diminish the 
quantity of opium if it occasions any onplcasant 
effects. < 

In extensive mortifications of the fore-arm, k is 
necessary to amputate. Thia, however, snould 
never be done, until by the repeated application 
of blisters to the sound parts adjoining the morti- 
fied ones, they are disposed to separate, whioli nay 
be easily known by inspection. 

JXrectmu for bleeding. 
Tie up the arm, placing the bandage a*, least twe 
inches above the projection of the elbow joint, 
and then feel for the pulse at the wrist. If it is 
stopped, the bandage is too tight, and must be re- 
laxed. Select the most prominent vein, and feel 
with the tip of your finger if an artei7 lies near it. 
If you feel one indsating so close to the vein thnt 
yon are fearful of wounding it, choose another. 
Having set your lancet, (I allude, of course, to tbe 
spring lancet, the only one that can be use«l with 
safety,) bend the arm in the precise position it is to 
be kept in while the blood flows. The cutting 
edge of the lancet is now to be|>laced o!i the vein, 
while you depress the handle or frame just aa 
much as you wish the cut to be deep; by touching 
the spring on the side with vour thumb, the busi- 
ness IS done. To stop the bleeding, relax the ban- 
dage, press the two edges of the wound together^ 
place a little compress of linen on it, and bind up 
the whole with a bandage passing round the joint is 
a figure of eight 

DirecUoTU far paanng the catfteier. 
Take the iieiiis of tre patient near its head be- 
tween the nnger and thurot) of your lett hand, 
(standing beside him) while, with your right, yor. 
introduce the point of tlie instrument into the I'xri- 
naipr passage, its convex side towarus his knees; 
while you push the catheter down the urathia, ca« 
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deaTOur, at the same time, to draw an the penis on 
it. When you first introduce it, the handle will of 
eourse be near the belly of the patient, and as it 
descends will be thrown further from it, until it 
enters the bladder, which will be known by the 
flow of the urine. If you cannot succeed while the 
patient is on his back, make him stand up, or place 
him with his shoulders and back on the ground, 
while his thighs and legs are held up by assistants. 
If still £>iled, place him again on his back, and 
when you have got the catheter as far down as it 
-»\\\ go, introduce the forefinger, well oiled, into 
the fundament, and endeavour to push its point 
upwards, while you still press it forward with the 
other hand. Force is never, on any account, to be 
used. Vary your positk>n as often as you please, 
let the patient try it hinnelf, but always remember 
it is by humouring the in&trument, and n(H by 
violence, that you can succeed. 

JHrections for passing bougiet, 
I'ake the penis between your finger and thumb, 
and (Mtssthe point of the instrumeni,( which should 
be well oiled) down the urethra as directed for the 
catheter; when it has entered three or four inches, 
db|>ress the penis a little, and b^ humouring the 
bougie with one hand, and the penis with the other, 
endeavour to pass it as far as may be wished. I'he 
patient himself will frequently succeed, when every 
one else fails. 



MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 

To diminish inordinate injtammaii&n. 
Mix I drachm of Goulanl's extract of lead, or 
solution of sugar of lead in water, with 4 oz. of 
rectified spirit, and 6 oz. of distilled water. Make 
m lotion, which is to be applied to those surfaces 
where inflammation is very rapid. 

.Mother method. — Dissolve 3 drachms of sul- 
phate of zinc (white vitriol) in a pint of distilled 
wUer. To be applied as above. 

Marah'TnaUo-w fomentation. 
Hoil together for a quarter of an hour, an ounce 
of dried marsh-mallow root, with ^ an oz. of cha- 
momile flowers in a pint of water; strain through a 
eloth. The fomenting flannels should be sprink- 
led with spirits, just before they are applied to the 
inflamed part. 

Fomentation of poppies. 
Bruise 4 ounces of dried poppy heads, and then 
boil them in 6 pints of water, until a quart only 
remains after straining. This fomentation is to be 
applied to inflamed parts, where there is much 
pain, but which are required to suppurate 
liefnfferant lotion. 
Mix togetfier equal parts of acetated water of am- 
monia and tincture of camphor; which apply to the 
inflamed joint or other part. 

Another. — Dissolve an ounce of muriate of am- 
monia in 4 ounces of common vinegar, and add 10 
ounces of water, to be applied with or without a 
eloth to inflamed surfaces. 

Another. — Mix together 2 ounces of rectified 
spirit, and 5 ounces of acetated water of ammonia. 
Sedative htion. 
Dissolve half a drachm of sugar of lead in 4 oz. 
of distilled vinegar, and then add an ounce of com- 
mon spirits with a pint of water. Linen cloths 
dipped it. this lotion are to be applied to inflamed 
ioihts, lice. 

Cold and sedative cataplasm. 
Take of gnulard water a drachm and a half, rec- 
ifietl spirit 2 ounces, water a pint: These are t 
« mixed with a sufficient quantity of the crumb ^ 



a new loaf, bo as to form a eataplarm, to be applied 
at night to inflamed pa^^s. 

Another. — Mix with crumb of bread as above, 1 
draphm of goulard water (or solution of sugar of 
lend) and a pint of coromnn water that has been 
boiled. , 

Cataplasm to hasten suppuration. 

Make 2 parts of finely-powdered bran, and 1 
part of linseed meal, into a poultice, with boiling 
water. A little oil should be spread over the sur- 
face, just before it is applied. 

Another. — ^Take of crumb of bread and- Unseed 
meal, equal parts. Make them into a poultice with 
boiling milk. 

Linseed cataplasm. 

Stir linseed flour into boiling water, in suf!icient 
quantity X.6 form a cataplasm of proper consistency, 
and before ap|)lication, smear the surface with a 
little olive or hnseed oil. If irritation, with ^xiat 
pain and tension, or hardness, should prevail, it 
will be necessary- to substitute a decoction of poi>- 
py heads for the common water. This poultice 
is in general use in all tne hospitals. 
£mbrocation for sprains. 

Shake in a phial, until thev become white like 
milk, 10 drachms of olive oil, with 2 drachms of 
spirit of hartshorn {[water of ammonia); then add 4 
drachms of oil of turpentine. When properly 
fnixed, they may be directly used as an embroca. 
tion for sprains and bruises. 

Where weakne^, i^emains in consequence of a 
sprain, cold water ought to be pumped on it every 
morning; and a long calico roller should be bounv 
firmly (but not too tight) round it immediately af- 
ter. By these means, strength will soon be r^ 
stored. 

Another.-^Di^est 15 ounces of white hard soap 
scraped with a knife, in 4 pints of spirit of wine, 
and 1 pint of water of ammonia, or hartshorn (li 
quor amraoniae), previously mixed in a large bot- 
tle. When dissolved, add 5 oz. of camphor. 
When this last is entirely dissolved, the embroca-'' 
tion is fit for use. 

This elegant and powerful stimulant was se- 
lected from the Pharmacopceia of the Middlesex 
Hospital: — for private use, the above quantities of 
the ingredients are to be reduced in proportion-to 
each other, according to the quantity likely to be 
used in a family. If one-third only is required, 
use 5 oz. of soap, 1 of camphor, 16 oz. of spirit of 
wine, and 4 oz. of water oianimonia. 
Application of leeches. 

In the applying of leeches to the human body, 
success is rendered more certain by prei'-ously dry- 
ing them, or allowing them to creep over a drj' 
cloth. To attract them, the part should be moist- 
ened with cream, sugar, or blood, and if tiiis 
should be insufficient, the leech niay be cooled by 
touching it with a cloth dipped in cold water. The 
escape of leeches from the part is to be prevented 
by covering them. with a wineglass or tumbler. 
Bums and scalds. 

Mr Clegliorn, a brewer in Edinburgh, has treat- 
ed burns and scalds with success, by applying, in 
the first place, vinegar, until the pain abates; se- 
condly, an emollient poultice; and tliirdly, as soon 
as any secretion of matter or watery fluid appears, 
by covering the sore with powdered chalk. 
jAniment Jor tfie same. 

Take of linseed or olive oil, lime water, eac. 
equal parts, or 3 ounces, by measure; mix, by 
shakioi; them together. This liniment is extreme- 
ly useful in cases of scalds or burns, being singu- 
larly cffioacious in preventing, if applied in timu. 
the inflammation subsequent to these; or even in 
reir.ovi:ig it after it has tome on. 
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Another fiAimeMT^ksr with linaeed oil hu often 
%een used, as a liniment, in the propoi'tion of an 
ounce ami a half of the laiter, to 3 ounces of the 
former. This is a verj excellent application. 

^nother. — Manjr medical men ai*e partial to the 
use of lime water and common spirits immediately 
afler the accident, in proportion of 3 ounces of the 
lutter to 6 ounces of the former. This mixture 
should be applieil coltl, and the narts keut con- 
stantly covered with fine linen clotn dipped in it. 

Another. — liaw potatoes, scraiied or grated, may 
be advantageously applied to recent bums and 
scalds, if noth'nio^ belter can oonyeniently be had. 
But, perhaps, the best application, immeiliately 
after the accident, is common spirits united with a 
solution of sugar of lead, (liquor acetatis plumbi,^ 
in the proportion of 13 ounces of the latter to 4 
ounces of ine former. 

Another. — Apply oatmeal and cold water to the 
pai*t aflccted immediately after the accident; keep 
It ou as a poultice all night; next morning, if not 
serious, it will be quite well, neitlier blister nor 
wounds appearing. 

In hU eases of hums and scalds, it is necessary 
to observe, that if fever should ensue, geutl v laxa- 
tive medicines ought to be administered. The best 
a!'e castor oil and Epsom salts. 

If the injury arising from the scald or burn, be 
Tery severe, suppuration should be promoted bj 
fomentations and emollient cataplasms. The de- 
formity or eonstriaion of muscles and tendons, 
which arises from bums and scalds, is to be ob- 
viated as much as possible by bandage and posi- 
tion. Particular attention must be (laid to posi- 
tion where joints are concerned, and in bums in 
the neck, in all, the limbs should be as much as 
possible in their natural situation of rest; but the 
Dead, in particular, should be kept in a proper po- 
sition. 

Eoctenaive bttrm and tcalda. 

f n several bad cases of bums and scalds, the to- 
pical application of well carded cotton wool has 
succeeded in effecting a cura in a few days. For 
this discovery we an; indebted to chance:— The 
child of a negro in the West Indies, in consequence 
of falling into boiling water, was most dreadfully 
scalded; the Cviher, being ignorant of any mode 
of ti'eatmePt, immediately laid the child on the cot- 
ton wool )he had been carding, and covered it over 
with it. The cotton wool adhered closely to the 
mjured p«jcfs, and .being caked by the discharge, 
completely defended the surface from the action 
of the atmosphere. In tlie course of a few days 
the whole peeled off with the injured skin, leaving 
a healthy auiface covered with a new cuticle. The 
same treatment has been adopted in Scotland, and 
elsewhere, in several bad cases of burns and scalds, 
with similar happy results. When the disciiai^e 
exudes through the first layer, more cotton must 
be added to absorb it. In order that it may adhere 
to thv injured part, the surface should be moisten- 
ed with oil. 

Cataplatmfor ulcert. 

Boil any quantity of fresh carrots until they are 
sufHciently soft to be beaten up into a smooth pulp. 
This cataplasm is equally beneficial in the cure of 
cancerous, as well as scorbutic ulcers. The latter 
are known by a brown colour, the discharge being 
thin and coiToding, whilst ^he fungous excrescen- 
ces which shoot out, b^d on the slightest touch. 
The ulcc}- is surrounded by a livid ring, or areola, 
in which small spoUare frequently observed. The 
former are known by their very irregular surface, 
from several purts of which blood exudes. They 
are attended by shooting pains, and hav^ a fetid 
dischiirge. 

Aiwtlier. — Boil any quantity of the bottom leaves 



of the eommon meftdow soiTjel, until thej are for- 
Aciently soft, then beat them into a smooth pulpi, 
which IS to Im* a|)plied as ji cataplasm to ulcers oJ 
the above mentioned nature. 

Another, — Poultioes of the pulp of apples liaT<> 
been successfuly employed on the continent for 
those ulcers. I'hey are made by mixing 2 ouncei 
of the pulp of boiled apples with the same weight* 
of tl»e crumb of bread. 

1/ttion for tcorbutic ulcert. 

Mix from t to 8 drachms of muriatiq. acid (BiM£it 
of salt) with a pint of water. This lotion is very 
useful in cleansing and stimulating the above mei> 
tioned ulcers. 

Anotlier, — Make a lotion by dissolving half an 
ounce of nitrate of ^Mtass (sall-petre) in half a pint 
of common vinegar; with which cleanse the ulcers 
in question. 

Lotion for cancerous ulcere. | 

Mix together au ounce and a half of the tinetore 
of muriate qf iron, with seven ounoes of distilled 
water. Apply as a lotion. 
Contagrioua idcer^ peculiar to eohUera and eeamen. 

This ulcer generates a poison capable of con- 
verting otl^r healthy uloera into its own nature. 
It generally appears on the inner side of the leg^ 
near the ankle. It exhales a putrid smell, whilst 
a thin acrimonious humour is disoharsed, which 
excoriates the neighbouring parts; and fundus ex« 
orescenoes frequently shoot out. The limb be- 
comes much swelled and very painful, whilst the 
sore bleeds on the slightest touch. If not cheeked, 
the most fotal consequences are to be apprehended* 

Treatment, — ^The following remedies have been 
found most efficacious, viz. tne carrot and yesit 
poultioe aa mentioned before; a lotion of tinciore 
of myrrh, 1 ounce; with 7 ounees of decoction uf 
bark, in equal |)arts; 1 serupie of sulphate of cop- 
per, or blue vitriol, in solution with distilled wh- 
ter, or with 8 ounees of lime water; camphorated 
spirit of wine; camphorated vin^ar; tliecold salt- 
water bath; and Uie application of tiie juice of 
limes. If the soras remain irritable and painful, 
the hemlock and poppy fomentations are to be 
used; accompanied with the internal adraiuistra- 
tion of Peruvian bark, and other tonic remediesi 
l/lcera and sore legs of poor people. 

The lotion made according to tiie following 
recipe, has been found very beneficial in cases ol 
foul ulcers and sore legs of poor |)eopl&. It has 
also succeeded (applied warm) in curing a fistu- 
lous ulcer: Take uf green vitriol, j oz. alum, ^ oz. 
verdigris, J dr. crude sal ammoniac, 2 scruples. 

After reducing^ them to powder, put them into a 
new glazed pipkin, holding about a quart. Set it 
upon a slow fire, and increase by degi*ees till the 
ingredients boil up to the top two or th-ee times. 
Then take it from the fire and set it to cool. 
Bi'eak the pipkin to get the stone out. Stir them 
round all the time they are on the fire with a lath. 
The dust and the smoke should not come near the 
eyes, nose, or mouth. Put a piece of the stone^ 
the size of a walnut, to a quart bottle of soft water. 
To use, shake the bottle and wet a piece of fine 
linen four times doubled. Lay it upon a new buru 
or old ulcer. The linen should always be kept 
wet with it. [For this receipt the late emperor of 
France gave 10,000 louis-dWs, after it luid been 
approved of in his hospitals. 1 

Malt poultice. * 

Mix as much ground malt with half a pint of 
yeast as will make a cataplasm ot moderate con- 
sistence. This poultice is gently stimulating, and 
very serviceable iu destroying the fetid and disa- 
greeable smell which arises from foul ulcers and 
gangrenous wounds. 

Auotfier.-^ ^ similar poultiQC, and tor the same 
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|)iirpo>e, it prepured br itiiTinr hito ftivinfasion of 
nait, as muoh oatmeal as may be required to make 
it of a pro\ier thickness, and afterwards adding 
about a spoonful of yeast. 

Strong' beer ptndtice. 

Stir into half a pint of ale, or strong beer-gronnds, 
as mueh oatmeal or linseed^meal, as viU make a 
csataplasra of proper thiokness. This will prove 
an exeellent stimulant and antiseptic for foul ul- 
eerSk It should be applied as warm as the parts 
wHl bear, and should be renewed every six hoars. 
Yecut poultice. 

Mix well together 1 pound of linseed-meal, and 
a pint of al» yeast Expose this cataplasm to a 
gentle heat, until a certain degi'ee of fermentation 
takes place. This poultice is excellent for stimu- 
lating aiKl clrnnsing foul ulcers. 

Charcoal poultice. 

1 u f a x>ound of the common oatmeal cathplasm, 
sdd two ounces of fi*e8h burnt charcoal finely 
iMinnded and sided. Mix the whole well together, 
snd apply it lo foul ulcers a m! ^venereal sores: the 
fatM smell and unhealthy ap|«cikrance of which it 
speedily destr^s. 

Treatment of vfhithrw. 

This IS a small tumour which appears under, or 
around the finger nail; it is attended with redness 
and pain, and very quickly advances to suppura- 
tion. After thj abscess is evacuated of the w.'iite 
matter contained in it, it very soon heals of itself. 
The loss of the nail, however, is sometimes, 
throqgh improper management, the consequence 
of the disease. 

fai onler to check the inflammation in the first 
Mstanee, and thereby at once stop the disease, it 
wiU be proper fi'equently to vpply the following 
lotion, that is, until the pain and heat are abatetl: 
Dissolve one ounce of sal ammoniac in two ounces 
of common vinegar; adding one of rectified spirit, 
and twelve ounces of distilled water. 

Another abpUcation. — It sometimes happens that 
the ulcer, which remains after the discharge of the 
matter, is very indolent and difiicult to heal. In 
such a case the following application will be of 
great service: Rub ^ an ounce of camphor, in a 
mortar, with an ounce of olive oil. Now melt 
over a gentle fire, 8 oz. of oliye oil, with 4 oz. of 
yellow war, and stir in it J an ounce of a solution 
of sugar of lead (liquor plumbi acetatis); when, 
this mixture is cold, pour the camphor and oi!, in 
the mortar, into it, taking care to stir the whole \ 
well until quite cold. If suppuration should en- 
sue, marked by a white prominent spot, an open- 
ing should imiuediately be made, that the matter 
, may escape. 

Wliitlow at tlie extremity of the finger. 

This kind of whitlow being more deeply seated 
than that of tlie nail, is more severe, and is altend- 
td by throbbing and acute pain. The matter, like- 
wise, often insinuates itself beneath the nail. To 
prevent suppuration it will be proper to keep the 
iloeer immersed for a long time m warm water, 
and to apply the lotion, recommended for the same 
purpose in common whitlow. If these fail in ef- 
fecting a resolution of the tumour, an early and 
ree incision should be made through the integu- 
ments, and carried to the bottom of the diseased 
part; after which the blood may be allowed to flow 
T)r some time: the opening is to be trested after- 
yards as a common^ wound, viz. by the application 
»f adhesive plaster. 

Another remedy. — ^Dr Balfour, of Edinburgh, 
has found the application of pressure in incipient 
cases of whitlow to succeed in preventing the for- 
mation of matter, and speedily to cure the disease. 
He ap|>lies compression with the hand in a degree 
arhich the patient can easily bear, with the view of 
« £ 



preventing extensive suppuration, and then a DfQ> 
i-ow fillet. This operation, in severe oaseK, is re- 
I>eated three or four times in tlie course of tvr 
days, when the pain and swelling disappear, leav- 
ing a single speck of pus at the point of tlie thumb 
immediately unJer tne skin. If vent be given to 
this by the slightest touch of the lancet, the wound 
will heal up immediately. 

White noelH?2g. 

Dr Kirkland recommends a volstile plaster fcr 
this disease, made after the following manner: 
Melt together in an iron ladle, or earthen pipkin, 
2 03B. of soap and ^ an oz. of litharge plaster. 
When nearly cold, stir in I dnichm of sal ammo- 
niac in fine fwwder: spread upon leather, and ap 
ply to the joint as above. 

If the above method bils, and ulceration takes 
place, a sui^eon should be applied to without deky. 

OiiUmentfor chapt and erupttont of the skin. 

Simmer ox mai*row over the Cre, and afterwards 
strain it through a piece of muslin into gaUii>otB. 
When cold, rub tlic part affected. ^ 
liiturwomn, 

Mr T. G. Graham, ofCheltenham, recommends 
the lime water which has been used for puri^ing 
gas, as a very efilcacious remedy in the above 
troublesome disease* The head is to be well 
cleansed, morning and evening, with soap and wa» 
ter, and afterwai*ds washed with the lime water 
from the gas works. The above lime water is « 
very heterogeneous«arapound, so that it is impps* 
sible to say which of Its ingredients is effectuaL 
It contains lime, aonnonia, sulphuretted hydrogen, 
volatile oil, and probably several other compound* 
of a more complex nature. 

Scaldhead, 

Take of sulphur, 1 oz.; lard, 1 do.; sal ammo- 
niac, 2 drachms: Mix for an ointment, to be rub« 
bed upon the part affected two or three times a day. 
Ointment for scald heady ring worm, Uc, 

The following ointment for scald head, rrn|;- 
worm, and tetters, has uniformly succeeded in' 
speedily effecting a eure. 

Take of sub-acetate of copper Tin very fine pow- 
der), half a drachm; prepared calomel, 1 drachm; 
fresh spermaceti ointment, 1 oz. Mix well to- 
gether. To be rubbed over the parts aff*ected every 
night and moiling. This ointment is also verj 
efficacious in cases of foul and languid ulcers. 
Ijotionfor leprosy. 

Wash the parts affected every morning and eve- 
ning with the following composition: Take of oxy- 
muriate of raercu/y, 4 grains; pure pyroligneous 
acid, 1 oz. ; distilled water, 7 do. Mix. 
Leprvtu affectiGna of the shin, 

Dr Hufeland praises the excellent effects of the 
oil of the walnut kernel in leprous and other cuta^ 
neous complaints. It i<i one of the safest, simplest, 
and most efficacious external remedies that can be 
employed, as it mitigates the pains, and that burn- 
ing sensation, sometimes almost insupportable, 
which accompany these obstinate diseases; it never 
seems to have anv ill effect, if attention be given to 
the eruption suddenly disappearing, or 'iiving, as 
it is said, by repulsion — a circumstance which fre- 
quently hap[iens by the application of metallic 
ointments, and which is often attended with much 
danger to the constitution; although it cures the 
cutan'ious affection in a short time, it is not fol- 
lowed by any bad consequences, provided the erup- 
tion does not originate in any obstinate internal or 
general disease. In a child, which w^as almosi 
covered with chronic and suppurating pimples, 
against which internal remedies, baths, and mer- 
curial ointments, hacPbeen employed, without pro- 
ducing a perfect cure, the oil of walnut kernel was 
used with complete success. It is likewise an ex* 
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cellent remedy in mnall enttneoiis eruptions that 
une now and then observed in children. The oil 
onght to be fresh, expressed without heat, and ap- 
[4ied to the. affeeted places twice or thrice a day. 
Itch oinimeni. 

Take of powdered white hellebore, 9 draehins; 
flowers of sulphur, 1 oz.; essence oflemon, 1 oz.; 
hog;s' lard, 2 r>z. Make it into an ointment Smear 
all the jmnts for three niglits with this, wash it off 
in the morning with soap and water. Repeat the 
smearing three times at the interval of two days, f 
and tlie most inveterate itch is certain to disap- 
pear. It will be well, at the same time, to take, 
night and morning, a tea^spoonful of an electuary 
cfllowers of sulphur, mixed with hon^ or treacle. 
'Jo remove chilbiaini» 

Take an ounce of white copperas, dissolved in a 
Quart of water, and occasionally apply it to the af- 
Kcted parts. This will ultimately remove the 
roost obstinate blains.-— N. fi. This application 
must be used before they break, otherwise it will 
do injury. 

Another method. — ^Take a piece of fresh wood of 
the fir, made flat and smooth, and hold it to the 
fire till it becomes moderately warm, aud all the 
turpentine begins to exude; then place the part af- 
fected upon this board, and keep it there as long 
as it can be well borne; after which, let the part 
be 'Washed with warm water, wrappeid up in flan- 
nel, and kept free from cold. This application Is 
improper if the chilblain be broken, but if ap- 
plied before it has arrived at that stage, it has never 
tailed in removing the complaint ,afler two or three 
applications. 

Another. — Crude sal ammoniac, 1 oz.; vinegar, 
half a pint; dissolve, and bathe the part, if not yet 
broken, two or three times a day. If sal ammo- 
niao is not at hand, alum or common salt will do, 
but not so effeetually. If the chilblains are of 
veiT long continuance, and obstinate, touch them 
with eomd parts of liquid opodeldoc (Hnimentvm 
toponM), and tincture of Spanish flies, or rather less 
of the latter. If the chilblains break, poultice or 
dress them with basilicon, and add turpentine if 
necessary. 

Another. — ^TTie following ointment for this an- 
noying disease, has been attended with the most 
beneficial effect: Take of citron ointment, 1 oz.; 
oil of turpentine, 2 drachms; olive oil, 4 do. Mix. 
To be well rubbed over the parts affected every 
night and morning. 

Another. — The following has also been found 
very beneficial in tiie cure of chilblains, both in 
the incipient or inflammatory stage, or when ad- 
vanced to ulceration. When in the former state, 
the |)ait should be well rubbed over with it by 
means of a warm hand, and afterwards kept covered 
with soft thin leather. When ulcerated, it should 
be applied on lint, sufficiently large to cover the 
surrounding inflammation. Take of spermaceti 
ointment, 6 drachms; prepared calomel, 2 scni- 
ples; recLtfied oil of turpentine, 1 drachm. Mix. 
Treatment of corns. 

When small 'in size, they are to be removed 
either b^' stimulants or escharotics, as the appli- 
cation of'^nitrate of silver (lunar caustic), merely by 
wetting the cum, aud touching it with a pencil of 
the caustic, cveiy evening. Previous to this, the 
skin may be softened by immersion of Uie feet in 
warm water. 

Anotlier moile. — Rub together, in a mortar, 2 oz. 
of powder of savine leaves, ^ an oz. of verdigris, 
ami j an oz. of red precipitate, or nitj'ic oxide of 
mercury. Put some of thi^ powder in a linen i-ag, 
and apply it to the coi-n at btd-time. 

Jlemovai by cuttings &c, — If the corn has at- 
oned a large size, removal by cutting, or by liga- tl 



ture, wilV be propert il it bangs bj a small neck, 
the latter method is prefttrable. It is doiie-by tyiiw 
a silk thread round the com, and on its removal 
next day, tying another still tighter, and ao on till 
completely removed. When the base is broad, a 
cautious dissection ol' the com from the surround- 
ing parts, by means of a sharp knife, or razor, ii 
necessary. This is done by paring gently, until 
the whole is removed. lo all cases of cutting 
corns, th". feet ought to be previously waslied, as 
in. case of making a wound in the toe, great danger 
may result from want of cleanliness in this respect. 
Mortification has in some instances been the effect 
of such neglect 

PreveiiJdon^ &c. 

Corns should be secured from pressure by me»)s 
of a thick adhesive plaster, in the centre of which 
a hole has been made for the reception of the project- 
ing part This, with frequent immersion in water, 
and occasional paring, has often been found to tw 
move them, and always prevents their enlargemenU 
An eflTectual mode oi extirpation is by the applic»' 
tion of a small blister; the effect of which will bc^ 
generally, to raise them, with the skin, out of their 
bed. When rest from labour can be obuined, this 
is an excellent method. Dress the blister (which 
need not exceed the size of a ailver sixpence) with 
hogs' lard, or simple wax ointment 
1 remove warts. 

Nitrate of silver (lunar caustic) cures those tn»* 
blesome excrescences, called warts, in an exti-eme* 
ly simple and hai*mless manner. 

The method of using it is, to dip the end of the 
caustic in a little water, and to rub it over Uie 
warts. In the course of a few times, by so doina 
they will be gone. The muriate of ammouia (c3 
ammoniac) is likewise a very useful remedy. *< Out 
of twenty years' practice,** says a medical corres- 
pondent in the Monthly Magaziue, ** I never knev 
th^ above remedies to fail. '' 

Hoard's jMste for the piles. 

Pulverize finely, in an iron mortar, 1 oz. of 
black pepper, I oz. of elecainpane-root, and 3 oz. 
of fennel seed, and n..x them intimately together. 
Now melt together, over a dear fire, 2 oz. of sugar 
and 2 oz. of clarified hooey, so as to fonn a clear 
syrup, which ad<l to the mixed powder in the mor- 
tar, and heat the whole into a mass of uniform con- 
sistence. I'his medicine is to be taken, when the 
irritation of piles inns so high as to threaten fistu- 
la. The dose is a piece of tiie size of a nutmeg, to 
be taken three times a day; this is to be washed 
down by a glass of cold water, or white wine. 
Extraneous bodies in thenar. 

These are to be extracted by means of a small 
forceps, or by sj, ringing the ear with warm or tepid ' 
water. But should such means prove unsuccess- 
ful, they may be suffered to remain without dan- 
ger, if they do not pro<!uce pain, as in a veiy short 
time they will be forced out by the accumulatiDe 
wax. Insects may be killed by filling the ear with 
oil, and afterwards removed by syringing with 
warm water. 

To clwck hemorrhage consequent oti the extraction 
of teeth. 
MrCuUen, of Sheerness, recommends the follow- 
ing method for the treatment of the above frequent 
and sometimes serious accident: — ** Take a small, 
fine, vial cork, of a size adapted to the socket 
whence the tooth has been extracted and the hse- 
rporrhage proceeds- then, with a small dossil of 
lint, wet with aqua^ slyptica, solution of sugar of 
lead, and put on the sniallest end of the cork, push 
the cork into the bleeding orifice, pressing it firm- 
ly in, till it be, as it wei*e, werlged in *»\e socket; 
and keep it there as long as mav be necessary, de- 
siring the patient to press agaiiist it with the'tcelb 
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9tfb» oiH)08He jftv till the breeding be stopped, case of inflammation of theeyof owhiehthejF iuiy« 



wbieh it is almost instantly. This acts as a tour- 
mqvet, and gives time to nse whatever other means 
may be deemed reqaistte; bat it is seldom that any 
ttk^mg^ else is required.*' 

RemetHet for dUeaset of tht teeth. 

If hollow or decayed, ap*>ly compound tinctare 
ol bev^'arcirx ^r- some essential oil, on cotton, to 
Ifee pdrt; or pills with camphor and opium; or 
ohew the roots of pellitoiy or Spain. Some burn 
tibe nerve with vitriolic or nitrons acid, or a hot 
m%m,-*'%HeAcal Pocked Book, 

CoVyria, or eye-vtatert. 

Take of extract of lead, 10 drcps, rbse-wat«*r, 6 
OK. Mix, and wash the eyes night and morn- 
ng:. 

.4R0/A«r.— 7ake of extract of lead, 10 drops, 
spirit of camphor, 90 drops, rose-water, hulf a 
^nt. ~ Mix. This eye water is extremely useful 
kn ophthalmia, attended with much inflammation. 

Another, — ^Take of opium, 10 grains, camphor, 
6 grains, boiling water, 13 oz.; rub the opium nnd 
camphor with the boiling water, and strain. This 
otrflyrium abates the pain and irritation attendant 
on severe cases of infliAiimation of the eyes. 

Another. — ^Take of white vitriol, ^ draohnu, spi- 
rits of camphor, 1 drachm, warm water, 2 oz. 
rose-water, 4 oz. Dissolve the vitriol in the warm 
water, and add the spirit of camphor and rose- 
wliter. This is a useful eoUyrium in the chronic 
stite of ophthalmia, or what is generally called 
weakness of the eyes, after inflammation. 

.^fTio/^r.-— Dissolve 10 grains of soft extract of 
opium in 6 oz. of warm distilled water; strain 
tfatMigh fine ]inen,'and then add 3 oz. of liquor of 
acetate of ammonia. Where the pain is ^eat, this 
aollvrium will be productive of gfreat relief. 

Another. — Make a lotion for the inflamed eyes 
with 90 drops of tincture of canmhor, 10 dropa of 
ablation of sugar of lead, 1 of Goulard's extract, 
and 7 oz. of distilled water. If the pain is very 
distressing, a drop of the vinous tincture of opium 
may be conveyed twice a day into the eye, by 
means of a feather. This is an effectual means of 
obtaining relief. 

•/fno^Aer.— Mix together one ounce of the liquor 
(rf" acetate of ammonia, and 7 oz. of distilled rose- 
water. 

Another. — When the eye is merely weak, fre- 
quent ablution with cold water, either in a basin 
n* by means of an eye-cup, of green glass, will be 
if great use. At night a very cooling cataplasm, 
w pouhice, may be made of crumb ot bread soak- 
fed in a pint and a half of cold water, in which a 
Irachm of alum has previously been dissolved. 
This is to be applied over the eyes in a handker- 
thief when going to bed. 

ForinflammaUonoftheeye'Udt. 

The following ointment has Leen found exceed- 
ingly berjeficial in inflammations of the eye-ball 
and edges of the eye-lids, which are become vry 
prevalent in the metropolis. Take of prepared 
calomel, 1 scruple, spermaceti ointment, \ oz. 
Mix them well together in a glass mortar; apply a 
small quantity to each corner of the eye, evei^ 
night and morning, and also to the edges of the 
lids, if they are affected. If this should not even- 
tually remove the inflammation, the following lo- 
tion may be applied three or four times a day, by 
means of an eye-cup. The bowels should be kept 
in a laxative state, by taking; occasionally a ^ of an 
oz. of the (yheltenham or Lpsom salts. 

Lotion to be imed at tite same time. 

Take of acetate<l zinc, 6 . grains, rose-water, 
presh) 6 oz. Mix. Before the ointment is applied to 
the corners of the eyes, wash them with this lotion. 
These remedies have uniformly succeeded in every 



been applied. 

Treatment ofatyee. 

These ape small abscesses teated in the edge of 
the eyelid, and produced from the obstruction ot 
very minute glands. They are often attended with 
much heat and pain, and always with great incon 
venience. If tnev do not suppurate quickly, a 
small poultice of bread and milk is to be applied 
warm. When the matter is formed, an opening 
should be made with the point of a lancet, and a 
small portion of weak citrine ointment is aftei> 
wards to be applie<l. 

Infusion of senna. 

Take of senna, 3 drachms, lesser cardamom seeds, 
husked and bruised, ^ do.; boiling water, as much 
as will yield a filtered infusion of 6 oz. Digest 
for an hour, and filter, when cold. 

This is a well contrived purgative infusion, the 
aromatic correcting the drastic effects of the sen^ 
na. It is of advanUge that it should be used fresh 
prepared, as it is apt to spoil very quickly. 
Tartarixed infusion oj senna. 

Take of senna, 1} oz. coriander seeds, bruised, 
J oz. crystals of tartar, 3 drachms, distilled water, 
1 pint. Dissolve the crystals of tartar by boiling 
in the water; then pour the liquor, as yet boiling;, 
on the senna and seeds. Macerate for an hour, m 
a covered vessel, and strain when cold. The add! 
tion of the crystals of tartar renders the taste of 
the senna less unpleasant, and also promotes its 
action. The quantity to take as a purge, is from 
^an oz. to 1 oz. early in the morning. 
Electuary of senna. 

Take of senna, 8 oz. coriander seeds, 4 oz. li« 
qnorice, 4roz. figs, 1 lb. pulp of tamarinds, cassia 
fistula, and prunes, of each ^^Ib. double refinet^ 
sugar, 3J lbs. Powder the senna with the corlaiv- 
der seeds, and sift out 10 oz. of the mixed pow-' 
der; boil the remainder with the figs and llquoriee, 
in 4 lbs. of water, to one half; express, and strain 
the liquor, which is then to be evaporated to the 
weight of about 1^ lb. ; dlssoh'e the sugar io it, 
add this syrup, by degrees, to the pulps; and last- 
ly, mix in the powder. 

This electuaty is a very convenient laxative, and 
has long been in common use among practitioners. 
Taken to the size of a nutmeg, or more, as occa- 
sion may require, it is an excellent laxative for 
loosening the belly in costive habits. 
Compound colocyiUh. pills. 

Take of pith of colocynth, out small, 6 drachms, 
hepatic aloes, 1 1-2 oz. scaminony, 1-2 oz. lesser 
cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, 1 drachm; 
Castile soap, softened with warm water, so as to 
have a gelatinous consistence, 3 drachms; warm 
water, 1 pint Digest the colocynth in the water, 
in a covered vessel, with a moderate heat, for 4 
days. To the liquor, expressed and filtered, add 
the aloes and scammony, separately, reduced to 
powder; then evaporate the mixture to a proper 
thickness for making pills, having added, towards 
the end of the evaporation, the soap-jelly and pow- 
dered seeds, and mix all the ingredients thorough- 
ly together. 

These pills are much used as warm and stomachic 
laxatives; they are well suited for costiveiiess, so 
often attendant on people of- sedentary lives, and, 
upon the whole, are one of the most useful articles 
in the materia medica. 

Aloetic pills. 

Take of socotrine aloes, powdered, 1 oz. extract 
of gentian, J oz. oil of caraway seeds, 3 scruples, 
syrup of ginger, as much as is suffiuient. Beat 
them together. The dose is sbout ten grains. 
Compound aloetic pills. 

Take of hepat c aloes, 1 oz. ginger root in pr w 
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der, 1 dnelim, soap, h«lf ox. etieiiee of i»eppe^- 
mint, half drachm. Powder the aloes witn the 
g;inger, tlien aild the aoiip«nd the oil, so as to form 
an intimate mixture. This is an exeeUent parge 
for eostive habits, in the dose of from 5 to 10 grs. 
Compound rhubarb piUe, 

Take of rhubarb, in powder, 1 oz. soeotrine 
aloes, 6 drachma, myrrh, half oz. volatile oil c^ 
peppermint, half drachm. Make them into a mass, 
with a sufficient quantity of syroD of orange peel. 
These pills are intended for mooerately warming 
and strengthening the atomaoh, and gently opening 
the belly.. A sciuple of the mass may be talben 
nig:ht and morning. 
Pvrpative powder^ firmerly called hiera picra. 

Take of soeotrine aloes, 1 lb. white canella, 3 
OS. Powder them separately, and then mix them. 
The spicy canella acts as a comgent to the aloes; 
bat the compound is more ada^Ked to be formed 
into pills than to be used in the state of powder. 
It is a conTenient medicine for costive habits, not 
subject to the piles. Dose from tO ^ias to a seni- 
ple at bed time. 

Mid purrative enmition. 

Take of manna and oil of almonds, eaeh 1 ox. 
prepared kali, 12 grs. einnamoa and rose water, 
eMD S oz. Mix oarefuUy the oil, kali, and man^ 
aa together, gradually pouring the liquids to form 
an emulsion, of whtoh take two table-spooosfol 
night and morning. 

Ek^uary firtkepdet. 

Take of the eleetuary of senna, 1^ oz. wBiiied 
flowers of sulphur, 4dr8. vitriolated kali, in pow- 
der, 1 do. syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient 
Make into an eteotoaiy, of whieh take the size of 
« mitmeg, going to bed, m may be reqaifed. This 
IS an ttcellent remedy for persons who have the 
piles, or are safajeot to their return. 
Castor oil clytter. 

Trice of eastor oil, 2 ounces, 1 egg; mix them 
«reil, and tlten add gruel, 8 oz. which will operate 
very mildly, and is effieaofoos in ease of wormis. 
Purging dysier. 

Take of manna, 1 oz. Dissolve in 10 oz. by 
measure, of compound decoction of chamomile; 
then add of olive oil, 1 oz. sulphate of magnesia, 
^ ounce. Mix and let it be given directly. 



REMEDIES rOR CorOQS AlTD COLDS. 

Paregoric elixir^ or camphoixited tinctitre of opium. 
Take of hard purified opium, in powder, ben- 
zoic acid, each, 1 drachm, camphor, 2 scruples, 
essential oU of aniseed, 1 drachm, proof spirit of 
wine, ^Z pints. Digest for 10 days, and strain. In 
this formula, the virtues of the opium and the cam- 
phor are combined. It derives an agreeable flavour 
from the acid qf benzoin and essential oil. The 
latter will also render it more stimulating. It was 
originAlly prescribed under the title of elixir asth- 
maticum', which it does not ill deserve. Ic con- 
tributes to allay the tickling which provokes fre- 
quent coughing, and at the same time, it opens the 
breast, and gives greater liberty of breathing. It 
is given to children against the chtncou^h, &c. in 
doses of from 5 drops to 20; to adults, trom 20 to 
100. Half Hn ounce, by measure, contains about a 
grain of opium. 

Expectorant pills, 
' Take of diied root ot squills, in fine powder, 1 
scruple^ gum ammoniac, lesser cardamom seeds, in 
powder, extract of liquorice, each 1 drachm. Form 
them iulo a mass with simple syrup. This is an 
elegant and commodious form foj* the exhibition of 
8<^uills, whether foi proinotine' expectoration, or 
with tile other intentions to which that medicine 



is applied. The dow it fraiii 10 graiiu to 1 *r^ 
pie, three times a day, 

,Arapoleon*9 pectoral pills. 

The following recipe was copied from one in tl^ 
possession of the late emperor of France, and waa 
a very favourite remedy with Napoleon for diffi- 
eulty of breathing, or oppression of the chest, 
arismg from a collection of mucus in the air cella 
and vessels of tlie lungs, and in the gullet. Con- 
aiderahle benefit has been derived from them ia 
mftny similar eases. Take of ipeeaooanha root, in 
powder, W grains, squill root. In powder, gam 
ammoniac, do. each 2 soruples, mucilage of gam 
arabic, suffieient to form a mass. To be divided 
into 24 pills; 2 to be taken every night and morn- 
ing. 

Dr Ratctijfe's cough mixture. 

Mix together 4 drachms of syrup of squills, 4 
drachms of elixir of paregoric, 4 drachms of syrap 
of poppies. Of this take a tea-spoonful in a littk 
tea or warm water, as occasion requires. 
Dr Munro^s cough medicine. 

Take 4 drachms of paregoric elixir, 8 drachoM 
of iulphurie ether, 2 drachms of tioctare of toUk 
Mix, and take a tea-spoonfdl night and morning, 
or wnen the eough is tiroubleseme, in a little mUk- 
warm water. 

Simple remedy for conghs^ 

Take of boiling water, half a pinit, blaek ear> 
rant jelly, a dessert-spoonful, sweet spirit of nitre, 
a tea-spoonfnl. Mix the jelly in the water fin^ 
till it is quite dissolved, and add the nitre last. 
Take a dessert spoonful of the mixtupe at night, 
going to bed, or when the eough is tiiaubleaeme. 
The mixture should beiDade asd kept in a teafo^ 
or other covered vessel. 

Remedy far chrome cough. 

The following is very aervieeable in oomnRm ob* 
stinate eou|<hs, unattended with fever. Take of 
tiHetare ot tola, 3 drdcbms, elixir of paregorii^ 
J an ounce, tincture of squills, 1 drachm. Two 
tea-spoonsful to be taken in a tumbler of harley- 
water going to bed, and when the eough is trou- 
blesome. 

For coughs in aged persons. 

In the coughs of aged persons, or in eases where 
there are large accumulations of purulent or viscid 
matter, with feeble expectoration, the following 
mixture will be found highly beneficial: Pour gra- 
dually 2 drachms of nitric acid, diluted in half a 
pint of water, on 2 drachms of gum ammoniac, and 
triturate them in a glass mortar, until the gum it 
dissolved. A table-spoonful to be taken, in sweet 
ened water, every two or three hours. 
Cough emulsion. 

Take of oil of almonds, 6 drachms, milk of do. 
5 oz. rose water, gum arabic, and purified sugar, 
equal parts, 2 drachms. Let these be well rubbed 
together, and take 2 table-spoonsful four times a 
day, and a tea-spoonful upon cougnmg. This is 
far preferable to the common white emulsiona 
formed by an alkali, which, unithig with the oil, 
produces a kind of soap, and readily mingling with 
water, forms the white appearance observed, and 
is commonly disgusting to patients, and unpleasant 
to the stomach; whereas this suits every palate, 
and removes that tickling in the throat so very dia- 
tressing to patients. 

JBmulsion for a cold, ^c. 
Take of milk of almonds, 1 oz. syrup of tolu, 
2 drachms, rose water, 2 do. tincture of squills, 
16 drops. Make into a draught. Four to be taken 
during the day. This is an admirable remedy .« 
colds, and also in consumptioas^ as well as in 
asthma. 

Gargle for thrush. 
Thrush, or aphthcc in the mouth, will he ^^oe»^ 
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kenditod hj the frequent use of tbe followwr 
gai^le. Mix together 20 drops of inuriatie acid 
(spirit of salts,) I ounce of hopey of roses, and 4 
ounces of decoction of barley. 

Another. — Make a gargle of 2 drs. of borax, 1 
oz. of lionev of roses, and 7 oz. of pose water. To 
be used ihi'ee or foiir time* a day. 

Garble for sore throat. 

Take of decoction of bark, 7 oz. tinctnre ot' 
ijyrrh, 2 drachms, purified nitre, 3 do. Make in- 
to a gargle. This is a sovereign melhod to dis- 
Eerse a tumefied gland, or common sore throat, 
y taking upon such occasions a small lump of pu- 
rified nitre, putting it into the mouth, ana letting 
U dissolve there, then removing it, and applying ii 
again in a few seconds, and swallowing the saliva, 
1 have, says Dr Thornton, for many years prevent- 
ed a sore threat from forming. 

For ptUrid sore throat. 

Take of decoction of bark, 6 oz. diluted vitriolic 
iicid, 1 drachm, honey of roses, I oz. Make into 
a gargle; to be used, mixed with port wine,, fre- 
quently during the day. 

For inJIanmuUory sore throat. 

Take of nitre, 2 drs. honey, 4 do. rose water, 
b oz. Mix. To be used frequently. 

Another. — ^Take of spirits of salts, 20 drops, 
honey of roses, ^ oz. water, 4 do. Mix. 
Farr tdcerated sore throat. 

The purified lignic acid, in cases of putrid ulce- 
ratcJ sore throat, has been attended with the most 
decisive success. Tts internal exhibition more ef- 
fectually allays thirst, and abates fever, than any 
other acid; and when applied as a gargle to iiJlam- 
cd or ulcerated sore throats, it has been found to 
di8pei*8e the inflammation, and to dete-ge the ul- 
cers more eft'ectually than the infusion of rose 
leaves with the sulphuric acid, the gargle general- 
ly resorted to in those cases. The concentrated 
aieid may be given in the dose of from 40 to 60 
drops in a glass of water three or four times a day. 
For the purpose of garbling the throat, 4 drachms 
of the concentrikted acid may be added to half a 
pint of water. ^ 



MBDTCIin: FOR -WORKS. 

The male Jem. 

The root of male fern has long been esteem- 
ad a powerfal remedy for worms; and its pow ler 
has been sold under a fictitious name, as an infalli- 
ble specific for the broad or tape worm. Some- 
times it has been ordered to be taken without any 
mixture; at other times gamboge, scam muny, mer- 
eory, and other purgative medicines, have been or- 
dered to be taken with it. 

In the year 1766, the late king of PVance pur- 
•hased, for a large sum of money, the recipe of a 
medicine which was said to be an effectual cure for 
the tape worm, from the widow uf a surgeon in 
Switzerland, whose husband used to administer it. 
On discovery it proved to be fern rout, reduced to 
powder, wiiich is to be taken in the following man- 
ner; The day before the patient is to begin to take 
the fern, he is to take a dose of some opening 
medicine, and after its operation to make a very 
lij^ht supper; next morning he is to take 9 drachms 
m the powder of the fern-root, in a eup of lime- 
flower water, and after it a little orange-peel, or 
aoroe other grateful aromatic; and if be vomits it 
vp, to take soon after another full dose of the pow- 
der of the fern-root. Two hours after this is swal- 
lowed, the following purging powders are to be 
laken, viz. 12 g|;|iins of resin of seaminony, mixed 
with as mueh ot tlie panacea roereurialis, (calomel 
JAgcttcd in spirit of wine), and 5 grains of gam- 



j ooQe, in powder; the dose being made strongiei* ot 
weakerjSocording to the strength of the patios. 
Soon after taking this dose, the patient is to drink 
tesi iin<! as soon a^ the physic begins to operate, il 
he perceives that the tisnia is coming away, he ir 
to remain on the close-stool till it has entirely 
passed; if the pui^tive «tiould prove too weak, 
the patient is to take a dose of Bpsom salts, and to 
drink freely of broth, if the first dose of the fern 
powder, and of the purging medicine, has not the 
desired effect, the powder and purge are to be re- 
peated next day; and if at any time the tsenia if 
observed to be coming away, the greatest care mutt 
be taken not to break it. 

Wm^m seed. 

Worm seed is one of the oldest and most com- 
mon anthelmintics, especially in the lumbrici of 
children. On account of their essential oil, *he<^ 
are heating and stimulating. They are given to 
children to the extent of 10 grains, or ^ a drachm, 
finely powdered, and strewed on bread and butter; 
or made into an electuary with honey cr trea^e;- 
or candied with sugar; or difi*used through milk, 
and taken in the morning when the stomach is 
empty. AftCT they have been used for some days, 
it is customary to give a cathartic; or they are com- 
bined from the beginning with rhubarb, jalap, or 
calomel. 

To destroy ascarides. 

Take of socoxrine aloes, 2 drachms, new milk, 8 
oz. Rub them t08:ether for, a clyster. I'his is use- 
ful to destroy the ascarides,' or little thread- 
worm. . 

Po-ader of tin . 

In a tea-spoonful of honey, or currant jelly, miir 
a drachm ot^ powder of tin, and take it twice a day 
for six successive mornings and evenings, making 
altogether 12 drachms, or 1^ oz. of the tin. A 
little rhubarb, cr any mild aperient medicine, may 
be taken each alternate night of the six. This is 
the quantity for an adult person, but would not 
prove too much for a child, we apprehend, as the 
tin does not act upon the bowels, but upon the 
worm itself. 

CHI of turpentine. 

Dr Gibney, of Cheltennam, observes, that the 
oil of turpentine is almost a specific in evei^ spe- 
cies of worms, and its failure, in tne pra'stice of 
many physicians, he attributes to the improper ex* 
hibition of it When the dose is not sufficiently 
large, it affects the kidneys and skin, and produces 
no effect on the worm, or intestinal canal. He pre- 
scribes 1 or 2 drachms, at intervals,^for chilureo 
of 3 years of age, and 6 diachms for ofder children, 
and more for adults. He diivcts it to be taken 
when the stomach is most empty, and enjoins strict 
abstinence during its use. Begin with a good 
dose early In the morning, and repeat it evenr h' ur 
for three or four horn s, as circumstances may in- 
dicate. Combine with it mucilage of gum arable, 
simple sinnaraon water, and syrup. And, in ease 
it should not operate on the bowels as an aperient, 
take a dose of castor oil. This tn atraent is re- 
newed about every four or five days, for some time 
after tlie evacuation of worms, or uutil the fssoea 
become healthy. 

Essenci of ber^amot. • 

An Italian physician, of great <vninenee, has 
found the ** essenHa de cedra," (essence of berga- 
mot,) in the dose of one or two drachms, (mixed 
with honey,') mora eiRcaciousSQ destroying the 
tape, and also the long round worm, than the oil 
of turpeotine or naphtha. 

For tape^worm tn cftUdrem 

Beat cp Sj^ drachms of rectified oil of turpen- 
tine, with^he yolk of an egg, and some sugar and 
water, or common syrup. Give Uiis la a ehild 
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having tape-worms. Two doses are sure of ex- 
pelling them. 

F***' the long round wortnt^ 

Tak*e of tartarian southernwood seed, bnJsed, 
tansy seed, ditto, of each, I oz. Valerian root, pow- 
dered, 12 drachms, ialap root, ditto, A drachm, sul- 
phate of potass, lA ditto, oxymel or squills, suffi- 
cient to form an electuary. A dessert-spoonful is 
to be taken morning and evening. 

CHnff*8 voitn lozen^et* 

Efficacious as this domestic medicine is, it is still 
dangerous in unskilful hands. With this precau- 
tion, the composition from which these lozenges 
are made, is stated as follows: 

The vello-io lozenffet. 

Take of saffron, ][ an ounce: boil it in one rat- 
ion of water, and having strained it off, add of 
<al mel, washed in spirit of wine, 12 ounces; 
white sugar, 28 pounds; mucilage of tragacanth, 
luffiuient to make the mass. Roll this out of a 
sufficient thickness, so that each lozenge may con- 
tain one grain of calomel If cut of any other 
iliape than square, as round or oval, much of the 
mass will require making up again and again; it 
follows, that in the square form, the mass would 
make 3760 lozenges, whilst the first cutting, in the 
jval or round, would only produce 2-3ds of that 
aumber. Dose, from one to six, according to age. 
l^he brown lozenges. 

Take of the calomel, (as above) seven ounces, 
resin of jalap, Sh pounds, sugar, 9 pounds, muci- 
^ge of tragacacth, as much as may De found suffi- 
sient to form thb laass, which must be cuf out into 
1720 pills, or lozenges; thus, leaving in each, half 
4 grain of the panacea. The dose of these brown 
pills is from one to six, acconiing to a?e and 
strength. The yellow lozenge is to be taken at 
aight, the brown on the following morning. Cold 
te to be avoided during the course. 
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Gentian -wine. 

Take gentian root and dried lemon-peel, fresh, of 
Mch 1 ounce, 2 drachms of long pepper, and 2 
pints of mountain wine: infuse without heat for a 
week, and strain out the wine for use. In com- 
plaints of the stomach, arising from weakness or 
indigestion, a glass of this wine may be taken an 
hour before dinner and supper. 
Chalybeate vine. 

Take 2 oz. of filings of iron, cinnamon and 
mace, each 2 drachms, and 2 pints of Riienish 
wine. Infuse fortnree or four Weeks, frequently 
shaking the bottle, then pass the wine through a 
fil^nr. This wine is a remedy for obstruction of 
the menses. The dose is half a wine glass taken 
twice or thrice a day. Lisbon wine, if sharpened 
with half an oz. <^ cream of tartar, is also beneficial. 

Porwerful tonic. 
^ Take of decoction of bark, 6 oz. compound 
tincture of bark, 1 oz. bark, in powder, 1 drachm, 
calcined ma&^nesia, I do. Form a mixtui*e. IVo 
table-spoonsTul are to be given three times a day. 
For debiUty of the stomach. . 

Take of chamomile flowers, lemon peel, orange 
do. each 4 drachms, boiling water 1 pint, l^t 
them remain for four hours, and strain. To the 
strained iiuuor add syrup of ginger, 6 dr. The dose 
is a wine-glassful, in the moraing earhr, and repeat- 
•n hour before dinner, for habits debilitated by 
drinking, or natural weakness of the stomach. 
Stomachic aperient piUt, 

The pills made according to the following recipe. 
Have been long prescribed as a dmner pill vTith suo- 
2css: Take ofrhubarb rooc powdered, 1 J drachms, 



Turkey myrrh, 1 do. socotrine aloes, I do. extras! 
of chamomile flowers, 2J do. essential oil of do. 
16 drops. Mix well together, and divide into 80 

J tills. Two or three to be taken abcut an hoarboi 
ore dinner. 

Tonic draught in cases of great debility. 

Take of the decoction of bark, 12 drachms, tiin> 
tore of bark, 1 ditto, syrup of Tolu, } ditto, dilates 
vitriolic acid, 8 drops. Make into a drauglit, to 
be taken three times a day. 

Xh Biuitie^s prescription for inc&gestion. 

Dissolve tliree drachms of sulphate of ma^neris 
in half a pint of the infusion of roses (made so* 
cording to the London Pharraacopceia), and tbes 
add half an ounce of the tincture of cascarills. 
Three table- spoonsful to be taken twice a day; i. & 
between the hours of breakfast and dinner, and is 
the evening. 

Abernethy^s prescription for indigestion. 

Take of calomel (or sub-muriate of mercuiy), 
precipitated sulphuret of antimony, each 1 scruple, 
powder of erum guaiacum, 2 scruples, Spanish 
soap, as mucti as will be sufficient to form into 91 
pills, which are to be taken night and morning. 
For indigestion and costiveness% 

The following remedies for indigestion, attend- 
ed with heart-burn and costiveness, were prescrib- 
ed hy Dr Gregory, of Edinburgh: Take of cartx^ 
nate of potass, 4 drachms, simiile cinnamon water, 
pure water, each 6 oz. compound tincture of jgen- 
tian, j oz. Mix. Three large spoonsful are to be 
taken twice a day. 

Accompanjfing purgative. 

Take of compound pill of aloes, with colocjath, 
2 drachms. To be divided into 24 pills, two to be 
taken twice a week. 

Remedy for fiaUdency. 

Take of bay berries, 6 drachms, grains of psrs- 
dise, 2 do. socotrine aloes and filings of iron, eseh 
2 scruples, oil of turpentine, 2 drachms, simple 

nip, sufficient to form an electuary. 
Reece^s remedy fir flatulence and cramp in 
the stomach. 

Take of carbonate of soda, 1 drachm, eony 
pound tincture of rhatany, 1 ounce, compoond 
tinctur«> of ginger and chamomile, 3 drachms, eaia- 
phorated julep, 7 ounces. Mix. Three table- 
spoonsful are to be taken twice a day. 
JVight-mare, 

Great attention is to be paid to regularity and 
choice of diet. Intemperance of every kind ii 
hurtful, but nothing is more productive of thii 
disease than drinking bad wine. Of eatables, thow 
which are most prejudicial m«, all fat and gresvf 
meats, most ve|;etaDles, fruit, and pastij. These 
ought to be avoided, or eaten with caution. The 
same may be said of salt meats, for which dyspep- 
tic patients have frequently a remarkable predilee- 
tion, but which are not on that account the leu 
noxious. 

Moderate exercise contributes, in a superior de- 
gree, to promote the digestion of food, and prevent 
flatulence: those, however, who are necessariix 
confined to a sedentary occupation, should parti* 
cularly avoid applying; to study, or bodily labour, 
immediately after eatine. If a strong propensity 
ta sleep should occur after dinner, it will be ee^ 
tainly better to indulge it a little, as the process ot 
digestion frequently soes on much better during 
sleep than when awaLe. 

Gi)ing to bed before the usual hour is a freqoeot 
cause of night-mare, as it eitlier occasions the pa- 
tient to sleep too long, or to lie long awake in the 
night Passing a whole night, of part of a night, 
' res birtn to the disease, as 
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the morning, is iin'«Imost certftin method to bring 
on the piiroxynn, and the more freouently it returns, 
the greater strength it acquires; tne propensity to 
deep at this time is almost iiTesistible. Those who 
lire habitually subject to the attacks of the night- 
mare ought never to sleep alone, but to have some 
persons near them, so as to be immediately awoke 
Dj their groans or struggles; and the person to 
whom this office may be entrusted, should be in- 
structed to rouse the patient as early as possible, 
that the paroxysm may not have time to gain 
fCiergth. 

DiffetUve pillt, ' 

Take of soft extract of quassia, 1 dr. ; essential 
Oil of peppermint, 1 di-op. Make into 12 pills, of 
which take three an hour before dinner. These 
pills are excellent to create digestion in habits in- 
jured by hard drinking. 

To improve AgesHon. 

Eat a small crust of bread every morning, fast- 
ing, about an hour before breakfast. 
To restore the appetite. 

Talce of shavinn of quassia, 2 drachms; boiling 
water, 1 pint. Let this remain in a close vessel 
ttntil void, when strain off, and add to the strained 
liquor, compound tincture of cai*damoms, 2 «»z.; 
spirit of lavender, 4 drs.; powder of rhubarb, 1 
jcrtiple. Take three table-spoonsful an hour before 
dinner to create an appetite. 

Aloetic ana aatafatida pUla. 

Take of soeotrine aioes, in powder, assafoetida, 
soap, equal parts. Form them into a mass with 
mucilage tf ^oih arable. These pills, in doses of 
about ten grains twi'e a day, produce the most sa- 
lutary effects in cases of dyspepsia, attended with 
hvsteria, flatulence, and costivcness. 
For heartbwm. 

This complaint is an uneasy sensation in the sto- 
mach, with anxiety, a heat more or less violent, 
aod sometimes attended with oppression, faintness, 
an inclination to vomit, or a plentiful discharge of 
dear lymph, like saliva. 

This nain may arise from vai'ious causes; such as 
wtltd, snarp humours, and worms gnawing the 
eoats of the stomach; also from acrid and pungent 
food; likewise from rheumatic and gouty humours, 
or surfeits, and fi*om too free a use of tea. 

The diet should be of a light animal kind; the 
drink brandy and water, toast and water, Bristol 
water; no vegetables should be allowed; very little 
kread, and that well toasted. 

If heartburn has arisen from acidity in the rto- 
mach, it will be necessary, after a gentle emetic, 
to take 2 table-spoonsful of the following mixture 
diree times a day: — 3 dr. of magnesia, I scruple of 
rhubarb, in powder; 1 oz. of cinnamon water, J a 
ir. of spirit of lavender, and 4 oz. of distilled water. 
For heartburn^ attended by pain and flatulence. 

Mix together 18 grains of prepared chalk, J an 
oz. of peppermint water, 1 oz. of pure water, 2 
drs. of spirit of pimento, and 12 drops of tincture 
•f opium. This draught is to be taken 3 times a day. 

For heartburn^ attended by costivetietB, 
' In this case, gentle laxatives, combined witli car- 
minatives, are to be administered, until the cause 
is entirely removed. Take of confection of senna, 
2 9Z.; jalap, in powder, 2 drs.; compound powder 
of cin.iamon, 20 grains; cream of tartar, 1 dr., and 
vyrup of ginger as much as will form an electuary; 
•t* which the bulk of a walnut is to be taken every 
Mght on going to bed. 



SIABRHGSA, OOITT, KHEUXATISM, HC, 

To check tUarrhtecL or looteneM, 
Take of the soft extract of bark, 15 grains; puri- 



fied alum, in powder, 5 do.; tincture of opium, ( 
drops. Make into a bolus, to be taken three times 
a day, in ha!f a glass of i*ed wine. 

Another n^thod. — ^Take of tincture of opium, li 
drops; chalk mixture, 6 oz. ; cin'umon water, 1 oa. 
Make into a mixture, of which take a large cable* 
spoonful every six liours. 

Another,— 'Ttke of powder of rhubarb, 10 grs., 
powder of chalk, with opium, 1 scruple; do. with- 
out do. 1 dr. Make into four papers, of which 
take one night and morning. 

Another.— 'TvS^e of tincture of opium, 20 dropsy 
chalk mixture, 4^ oz.; tincture of cinnamon, ^ oz.; 
cinnamon water, 2 oz. Make a mixture, of wnich 
take two table-spoonsful after every liquid motion. 
Given in diarrhoea, and the looseness often attend> 
ant upon consumption. 

Treatment of obtnnate^ diarrhaa. 

Take of bark, in powder, 2 scruples; compound 
powder of chalk, with opium, 10 grains. Form a 
powder, to be taken three or four times a day. 
This is excellent in obstinate diarrhoea, first eva- 
cuating with rhubarb and columbo, equal parts, S 
grains every four hours. 

Anodyne dygter. 

Take of tincture of opium, 2 drachms; decoction 
of barley, 8 oz. Make a clyster, to be thrown np 
directly. To stop diarrhoea and remove spasm. 
Opiate enema. 

Take of milk of assafoetida, 8 oz. ; tincture ot 
opium, 1 drachm. To be injected as a clyster at 
bed time. This is useful in disorders of the anus, 
which induce insufferable pain. 

Remedy for Jpilea, 

Take of galls, in powder, 2 drachms; hogs' lard, 
J an oz. Make into an ointment, to be applied by 
means of lint to the external piles, or even pressea 
somewhat up the fundament every night. This 
has done wonders in the piles, taking, at the same 
time, the following: Take of quassia, in raspinga^ 
2 drachms; boiling water, 1 pmt. Let it remaia 
three hours, strain; to 7 ounces of the strained li« 
quor, add aromatic confection, 1 drachm; ginger, 
in powder, 2 scruples. Take of this mixture, 9 
table-spoonsful at twelve and seven every day. 
Fills for rheumatism. 

Take of guaiacum (gum resin) in powder, soap, 
equal paiTts, 1 drachm, essential oil of juniiier 
berry, 4 drops. Make into 28 pills; take 2 fcRir 
times a day. This is an admirable remedy. 
Ointment for the same. 

In America, an ointment of siramonium, made br 
gently boiling 6 ounces of the recent leaves (bruiscclj 
in a [>ound and a half of fresh hog's lard, till they 
become crisp, is in high repute as a remedy for 
this disease. The size of a nutmeg, Dr Turner, 
of Philadelphia, has found to remove rheumatic 
pains, afler electricity and powerful liniments, 
with internal remedies, had totally failed; and Dr 
Zollickoffer says, that he has known the stramo- 
nium ointment to succeed in cases of rheumatism, 
after the internal exhibition oftLe tincture of stra- 
monium had no effect. For internal use he prefers 
a tincture of the leaves f made in the proportion of 
an ounce and a half of tne dried leaves to a pint tit 
proof spirit) to the extract: ' 

Draught for lumbago and sciatica. 

At a recent meeting of the Medical Society of 
London, oil of turpentine was strongly recom 
mended, as beine almost a pan;Leea for acute rhecu 
matism, kc The formula in which it was admio- 
istered is as follows: — Oil of turpentine, 20 drops, 
decoction of bark, 1* oz. T-/ oe taken every 4 
hours. The use of the lancet an J purgatives were 
generally premised. No sensible operation ensued 
from the medicine; but the xwtJents were quicklf 
relieved of the aomplainC 
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Rhi'^moHc pattu in the face. 

M. Double has administered the 8al|>hate of 
Peruviai. hark in several cases of aeate nams in tfte 
face, approaching to tic doloreux, witn cora|>lete^ 
success. He advises it to be given in the ddSw of 
6 grains, dissolved in camphorated jalap, three 
times a day. 

jfVrcfton, com/*w«iii, and percuetion. 

Not only rheun^atism, but the cramp and goat, 
which bear affiuiQr to each other, have loLg oeen 
greatly relieved by friction, wherever it was bear- 
able, but some cures were performed upon patients 
slightly attacked, by pertinaciously rubbin^^ the 
parts day after day: to this method of obtaining 
Kelifef, Dr Ualfour has recently added those of 
«ompression and peroussion, with complete suc- 
cess. Percussion at the sole of the foot relieves 
|>ain there and higher up the limb, and compres- 
sion affords a certain degree of ease. Compression, 
•4one upon the tendon of the heel, (grasping by 
the warm hand between the finger and thumb), is 
•are to afford relief, as long as the pressure is con- 
tinued, at least so far as the knee. A bandage 
round the thigh gives instant relief to that part of 
the member; grasping, or repeated pi nchings, leave 
the patient in comimrative ease. Percussion, by 
the patient himself, with his crutch, upon the spot 
most affected, is very beneficial. jDr Balfour 
** pummels" the same part daily, until the cure is 
drected. 

Tremor, caused by lifting up the limb, is always 
to be checked by passing a bandage round tne 
aD«le; and the reason assigned fortius whole series 
of remedies is the excitement of certain ne/ves to 
action, or arresting that of others. Ihis practice 
is by no means a novelt;': it has long been employ- 
ad by the negroes upon their Euroi>ean masters, by 
whom it is termed ** shampooing.^* 
Remedy for thegmU. 

Take of rhubarb, powdered, guaiae gum, nitrate 

01 potass, flowers of sulphur, each, 1 oz. treacle, 1 
pound. Mix well together. From one to two 
tesispoonsful (according to its aperient effects) to 
be taken evei^ night, with a little warm gin and 
water. 

The Chelsea pennoner*9 remedy for gout and 
rheumaUtm, 
Gum guaiacum, 2 drachms, rhubarb, pul^* i 
drachm, flowers of sulphur, ) oz. cream ot tartar, 

2 drachnxs, nutmeg^, or ginger powder, ^ dr. 
Made an electuary with treacle, ami two teaspoons- 
ful taken night aac momiiig; and if the fit of the 
gout or rheumatism is severe, a glass of hot rum 
and water after being in bed; if much fever, wliite 
wine and water, or hot gruel. To be continued a 
few days. If 2 spoonuiil relax the bowels too 
much, Uien only 1. 

GmU cordiaL 
The following is a valuable remedy for gout and 
spasms in the stomach. Take of the lesser carda- 
mom seeds, husked and bruised, caraway seeda, 
bruised, each, 2 oz. the best meadow saffron, } an 
oc. Turkey rhut>arb, thinly sliced, Ij^oz. gentian 
root, do. 4 of an oz. Mix, and infuse in a wine 

Juart bottle of white brandy for a fortnight The 
ose is a table-spoonful, with an equal quantity of 
water, to be taken every third dar. 
The Pormnd povaer. 
Take of aristolochia rotunda, or birthwort root, 
pntian foot, tops and leaves, germander, do. 
ground pine, do. centaury, do. lake of all these, 
well dried, powdered, and sifted fine, equal weight: 
ikix them well together, and take 1 drachm of this 
mixed powder every morning fasting, in a cup of 
wine aiKJi water, uroth, tea, or any other vehicle 
■ yoa like best; keep fasting an hour and a half after 
it; continue tiiis ror three months without i^iter- 



ruption, then diminish the dose to j ut a drsctift' 
for three months longer, then to A a drachm for 
six months more, taking it regularfy every morn- 
ing if possible: after the first year, it will be suffi- 
cient to take j a drachm every other day. As tbi« 
medicine operates insensibly, it will perhaps take 
two }ears before yoa receive any great benefit, sc 
yoa must not be discouraged, though you do not 
perceive at first any great amendment; it works 
slow, but sure; it doth not confine the patinit tc 
any particular diet, so one lives soberly, and ab- 
stains from those meats and liquors tiiat have 
always been accounted pemtctous in the gout, as 
champaign, drams, high sauces. Sec. 

N. B. In rheumatism which is not habitual, i 
few of the drachm doses may do; but if babitoal, 
or of long duration^ the powder must be taken ai 
for the gout. The remedy requires patience, as it 
operates out slowly in both distempers. 
Pradier^s cataplatm, 

Pradier*s remedy for the gout was pur^aaed b^ 
the Emperor Napoleon, pro bono tnibUco^ for 
Jt;2500:— Take of balm of Mecca, 6 dr. red bark, 
1 oz. saffron, |^ oz. sarsaparilla, 1 oz. sage, 1 ok. 
rectified spirit of wine, S lbs. Dissolve separately 
the balm of Mecca in one-third of the spirit of 
wine; macerate the rest of the substances in the 
remainder for forty-eight hours, filter, and mix the 
two liquors for use; the tincture obtained \s mixed 
with twice or thrice the quantity of lime water; the 
bottle must be shaken in order to mix the precipi- 
tate, settled at tlie bottom bv standing. 
Mode of application. 

The following is the mode of eroployiog Ute 
remedy. A poultice must be prepared of linseefl 
meal, which must be of good consistency sod 
spread very hot, ot the thickness of a finger, on » 
napkin, so as to be able completely to surround the 
part affected; if it be required for both legs, from 
the feet to the knees, it will take about 3 quarts of 
linseed meal. When Uie poultice is prepared, sod 
as hot as the patient can bear it, about 2 ounces of 
the prepared liquor must be poured equally over 
the whole of the surface of each, without its ' 
imbibed; the part affected is then to be wi 
up in it, and bound up with flannel and bai 
to preserve the heat The poultice is genendlv 
cNfinged every 24 houra, sometimes at the ead or 
t- 5lve. 



rUMieATIOK Aim TXirTII.ATIOK. 

To purify the air in hallty theatrety and hosfitai*. 

Dr Van Marura has discovered a very siro^ 
method, proved by repeated experiments, of pre- 
serving the air pure in large halls, theatres, hospi 
tals, &U. The apparatus for tnis purpose is DOtbio| 
but a common lamp, made according to Argand's 
construction, suspended from tl^e roof of the hall, 
and kept burning under a funnel, the tube of which 
rises abc ve the roof without, and is furnished witii 
a ventilator. For his first experiment he filled his 
large laboratory with the smoke of oak shavioni 
In a few minutes afler he lighted his lamp, Uic 
whole smoke disappeared, and the air wasperfeellj 
purified. 

Simple mode of ventilation. 

Ships* holds are well ventilated when there ife 
wind, by means of a sail, rigged out from the deck 
to below, like a funnel, whose largest orifice points 
to leeward. But in some situations, as prisons, 
where foul air stagnates, this method cannot be 
adopted. Therefore, the plan has been adopted 
of making two holes in the side of the building or 
ship, communicating with the open air by a tis 
tube. Two ijair of bellows are fitted up, the nomnif 
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«r one being irtrodaeed air-tight into one of the 
tin tubes, and a leathern pipe nailed on the wall, 
over the other tube, to wiiich it may be fastened 
tfj wax thread. The other end of this pipe is to 
be made fast to the clicker-holc of the second pair 
of bellows: a luting of plaster of Paris, render- 
ing both ends air-tieht. A common blacksmith's 
forge bellows will Uins empty a space containing 
thirty hogsheads of fou^ air, and supply its place 
with, good fresh air in a very few minutes. 
Mr-pipes far ventilating ships , ^c. 
Air-pipes are used for drawing fool air out of 
rfiips, or other close places, by means of fira. One 
extremity is placed in a hole in ^he side of a fur- j 
naee, (closed in every part excepting the outlet 
for the smoke); the other in the place which it is 
designed to purify. The rarefaction produced by 
^e fire, causes a current of air to be determined 
to it, and the only means by which the air can ar- 
rive at the fire being through the pipe, a quick 
jnreulation in the place where the extremity of the 
pipe may be situated, is consequently produced. 
T?ie air trunk. 
This apparatus was contriv<;d by Dr Hales, to 
preyent the stagnation of putrid effluvia in jails and 
other places, where a great number of people are 
crowded together. It consists merely or an oblong 
trunk open at both ends, one of which is inserted 
mto the ceiling of the room, the air of which is to 
be kepfhure: and the other extends a good way 
beyond tne roof. Through this trunk a continued 
drculation is carried on; and the reason why va- 
pours of this kind ascend more swifUy through 
a long trunk than a short one, is, that the pressure 
of flAids is always according to their different 
depths, without regard to the diameter of their 
basis, or of the vessel that contains them. When 
the column of putrid effluvia is long and narrow, 
the difference between the column of atmosphere 
pressing on the upper end of the trunk, i^na that 
which presses on the lower end, is much greater 
than if the column of putrid effluvia was short and 
wide; and consequently the ascent is much swifter. 
One pan of a single pair of scales, which was two 
inches in diameter, being held within one of these 
trunks over the House of Commons, the force of 
the ascending air made it rise so as to require four 
grains to restore the equilibrium, and mis when 
there was no person in the house; but when it was 
full, no less than 12 grains were requisite to restore 
the equilibrium; which clearly shows that these 
trunks must be of real and very great efficacy. 
German method of cooling ana purifying the air 
in summer. 
In the hot days of summer, especially in houses 
exposed to the meridian sun, a capacious vessel 
filled with cold water is placed in the middle of a 
room, and a few green branches (or as many as it 
will hold] of lime, birch, or willow-tree, are 
plunged with the lower end« into the fluid. By 
this easy expedient, the apartment is, in a short 
dme, rendered much cooler; the evaporation of 
the water producing this desirable effect in sultry 
westher, without any detriment to health. Be- 
sides, the exhalation of green plants, under the in^ 
fluenee of the solar rays, greatly tends to norify 
Jie air; but care must be taken that they ao not 
remain in. the apartment after night-fall, or in the 



I To furmgate fotd rooms, 

I ^ To one table-spoonful of common salt, and a 
! little powdered manganese, in a glass cup, add, 
four or five different times, a quarter of a wine 
tlass of strong vitriolic acid. Place the cop on the 
floor^ and go out, taking care to shut the door. 
The yapour will come in contact with the malig- 
Mat miasma, and destroy it 
S F 
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Cautions in tnsttmg sick rooms. 

Never venture into a sick room iA a violent peiv 
8piration,( if circumstances require a continunnee 
there for any time,] for the moment the body be- 
comes cold. It is m a state likely to absorb the in 
fection, and receive the disease. Nor visit a sick 
person (especially if the complaint be of a conta^ 
gious nature] with an empty stomach; as (his dis- 
poses the ^stem more readily to receive the infec- 
tion. In attending a sick person, stand where the 
air passes from the door or window to the bed of 
the diseased, not betwixt the diseased person and 
any fire that is in the room, as the heat of the fire 
will draw the infectious vapour in that direction, 
and much danger would arise from breathing in it. 
Fumigating porodei\ 

Take of eascarilla, reduced to a coarse powder, 
chamomile flowers, aniseed, each, equal parts, ^ 
oz. Put some hot cinders in a shovel, sprinkle 
this i^radually on it, and fumigate the chambers of 
the sick. It takes off all smell, and keeps off in- 
fection. 

Preparation of acetic acid. 

Put 4 ounces of acetate of lead, in powder, into a 
tubulated glass retort, and pour over it 4 ounces of 
sulphuric acid. Place the retort in a sand-bath, 
the heat of which should be kept as uniform as pos- 
sible. Adapt a common receiver, over which there 
must be constantly kept a piece of wet flannel or 
cotton for tlie condensation of the ^s as it .comes 
over. Sometimes sulphurous acid gas wif be 
found to adulterate the acetic acid: tnis is easily 
known by the suffocating odocT. which it emits 
The best way to prevent this, is by a slow distilla* 
tion; or the whole may be distilled a second time 
The acetic acid possesses a very pun^nt odour, 
owing to its volatility; consequently it should be 
kept in a well stopped phial. It is used as the 
basis of all the aromatic vinegars. 
Aromatic vinegar. 

Acetic acid may^ be mixed with caniphor and 
aromatics, as in tlenry*s aromatic vinegar, in a 
quantity sufficient for a small smelling bottle, at no 
great expense. But it is the acetic acid which is 
useful in preventing infection, and not the aromat- 
ics, which are added for the pleasure of the perfume. 
Cheap aromatic vinegar for purifying large buHd- 
ingSf manufactories f ^c. 

Take of common vinegar any quantity; mil u 
sufficient quanti^ of powdered chalk or common 
whiting with it, aslon^as bubbles of carbonic acid 
gas arise. Let the white mattet subside, and pour 
off the insipid supernatant liquor; afterwards let 
the white powder be dried either in the open air or 
by a fire. When dry, pour upon it, in a ^ass or 
stone vessel, sulphuric acid as long as white acid 
fumes continue to ascend. This product is similar 
to the acetic acid, known in the shops by the name 
of aromatic vinegar. The simplicity of this pro- 
cess points it out as a very useful and commodious 
one for purifying prisons, hospital ships, and 
houses, where contagion is presumed, or suspected, 
the white acid fames diffusing themselves quickly 
around. 

To prevent and dettroy the mephiOsrh of plasUTsa 
•walls. 

Wherever a number of people are assembled, 
either in health or sickness, the walls become in- 
sensibly impregnated with infectious exhalations. 
Currents of air, when admitted, sweep and cleanse 
the atmosphere, but do not carry away the mias- 
mata concealed in the porosity of the walls, which 
retain the infectious humidity of the perspiration 
of bodies, gradually condensine on their sorfaee 
Quick lime may be substituted to destroy such 
mephitism of walls, and also to prevent the evil 
The most infected tans and sieves lose their smell, 
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when mixe^ wHb ttie vhitiog or sise of lime. 
JUme enten vhite-vuhiog, ana may heoom^the 

SriDcipal substance of it, by sabstitiUiag it for 
j[>ani8u white. When made the priopipal ii»;re^ 
dient of white^washing} it will prevent walls fom 
bein^ impregnated with infoptioiis miasmata. The 
addition of milk and oil ar^ requisite, for lime has 
DO adhesion on walls, nor can a body or substance 
lie given to the Is^er, The slightest rubbing with 
a Dcncil brush wiU rub it off, and leave the wall 
naked. The cheesy part of the milk, with the ad- 
dition of oil, which makes asoapv body with lime, 
form, after the evaporation of the huraioity, a dense 
eoherent layer, or sort of varnished plaster, which 
overcomes the porosity of stone, plaster, brick, 
and wood. This wash has another ad van ta^, that 
of cheekicj)^ the nitrification of walls, which the 
painting ot them in water colours has a tendency 
to accelerate. 

To dmnfict lettcn^ 
The best method of disinfecting letteps, and 
other articles coming from places that are supposed I 
to be visited by the plague, 14 to expose them to 
the fumes of burning sulphur, mixed with salt' 
petre. 



CAUTOJra TO ttU.Zai^,PAlirTX«8,AirB FLUKBIOIS. 

The following medical cautions were recom- 
noended by the physicians and surgeons of the Bath 
Hospital, to those who have received benefit by the 
use of the Bath waters, in cases where the poison 
of lead is concerned, as plumbers, |;laziers, paint- 
ers, and other artificers, who woi'k in trades which 
expose them to similar hazards, from the same 
eause; to be observed by them at their return to 
Uie exercise of their former occupation. 

1. To maintain the strictest tem^ieranee, parti- 
cularly respecting distilled spirits, which hiBQ bet- 
ter be altogether forborne. 

2. To pay the strictest attention to cleanliness; 
and never suffer paint to sUck about to daub their 
bauds: and particularly never to eat their meals, 
or go to rest, without washing their hands and face 
with soap, peifectly dean. 

3. Not to eat or drink in the room or place 
wherein they work; and much less to suffer any 

food or drink to-remain unused, even fpr the short- 
est space of time, in any pan of a room while 
painting, or where colour stands; and not to work 
on an empty stomach. 

4. As toe clothes of persons in this line (paint- 
ers, particulftrly) are generally much soiled with 
colour, it is re'sommeuded tor them to perform 
tfieir works in frocks of ticking, which may be fr< » 
quently washed, and c nveu'ently laid aside when 
tae workmen go to their meals, and again put on* 
when they resumie their work. 

5. Every business which can, in these branches, 
should be' performed with gloves on their h^nds; 
painters, in performing clean ilght work, would 
ind gloves an inconvenience; but to avoid the evil 
here mentioipd, the handle qf the brash should be 
•ften scraped. Woollen or worsted gloves are re- 
•ommended, as they may, and should be often 
washed, after being soiled wi;h the paint, or even 
with much rubbing against the mctaL 

fi. Caution is necessary in mixing, or even in 
■npacking, the dry colours, that the fin^ powder 
do not get into their mouths, or be drawn in by the 
hreath. A crape covering over the face might be 
•i' service; but care sliould be taken to turn always 
tfie same aide of tlie cra[>e towards the face, and to 
d^an or WH*b it frequently. 

f. All artificers should avoid touching lead when 
'iat4 and this vau4on is especially necessary for 
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printers or Mnapoaitari, wKo hfve tfysBk loitfiit 
of their Uwbs by K/Midling the types^ yi^ 
ag by ihQ fire after being washed, 
'& Glaziers' putty should never be nisds or 
moulded bv th? nand. An iron pestle and mortar 
would work the ingredients together, at luutetyiil. 
ly as well, and without hazard. It is necessMyis 
working putty to handle it, nor is it uausllj pe*. 
niciousi oieanlincss is thtrefore the best recm- 
mendation. 

9. If any persons, in any of the above employ 
ments, should feel pain in the bowels, with cot- 
tiveness, they should immediately take SQdropiaif 
laudanum, and when the pain is abated, two UUe- 
spoonafui of castor oil, or an ounce of the bitter 

{ruiging salt, dissolved in watm chamomile Mi 
f this does not suetseed, a pint, or two pints, of 
warm soap-suds, should be thrown up as a elyi> 
ter. 

10. As a preventive, two or three spoootfulot 
salad oil, taxen in a small cup of gruel, is likelT 
to be of service, if taken daily, and steadily p» 
sued. 



piaxAfli^ rxcuif Am to ysmaub* 

Hytfftic fiiM, 

This complaint, called also the hysteric passioi, 
appears uncier various shapes, and is often oving 
to a hix tender habit, obstrucMon of the mima^ 
fluor albus, ko. 

In the fit, the patient is seized with an oppr» 
sion in the breast, and (jifiicult respiration, aecrin* 
pauied with a sense of something like a ball s^ 
cending into the throat, which pwts her under great 
apprehensions of being suffocated; there is a loH 
of speech, and generally violent convulsive ra»> 
tions. These, with a train of hypochondrias a^p- 
toms, are sufficient to determine the disease; to 
which may be added, frequent laughing and ey- 
ing, and various wild in*egular actions: after whin 
a general soreness over all the body is felt; tiie 
spirits ar§ low; Uie feet are cold. The orine it 
clear and limpid, and discharged in great quantitj. 
The hysteric fit roi\y be easily distinguislied froa 
fainting; for in this the pulse and respirsUoa an 
entirely stopped; in that they are both pereeiTabls. 
Ci^re ond pveventum. 

Nothing recovers a person sooner out of the hfh 
terio fit, than putting the feet and legs in warn 
water. 

When low spirits proceed from a suppression of 
the piles or the menses, these evaouauoas mast be 
encouraged, or repeated bleedings substitoted. 
When they take their origin from long cootinaei 
grief, anxious thoughts, or other distresses of mind, 
nothing has done more service, in these oases, tbas 
agreeable company, daU^ exercise, and especial^ 
long journeys, at>d a variety of amusements. 

&^fn^i' — A light animal food, red wine, cheer- 
*ful company, and a good clear air, with rooderate 
exercise, are of great importance \^ this disonlea 
Drinking tea, a^nd such like tepid relaxing fluids 
should by no means he indidged. 

The cure consists in whatever tends to strength" 
en the solids, and the whple habit in i^nenU; aoi 
nothing will effect this more soccessiully than a | 
long-continued use of the mineral chalybeate *a- I 
ters, and riding on hoi'seback. 

.inti'hyfteric BpiriU, 

Take of proof spirit, I pint, sal ammoai*S ■ 
ounces, assafoetida, 6 drachms, potash, 3 ounces, 
Mix them, and dr^w ofiT, by distillation, 1 piati 
with a slow fire. 

l*he spirit is pair when newly distilled, buta^ 
quires a considerable tinge bv keeping^. Tb« doir 
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^ ••• U Hap wmCm In tone iMter, dariap h|sfarM% 
MMt' the tttiM to be UilGttii MMioneUj. 

TWie of eompound pills «f ^fMrnuni, fi drMhtn v 
HAM of MTOiiy 4 KTOplew, ajrup of gin^r, Mmueh 
•0 is saffieient Form a mass, which is.toli^ made 
inti» 40 ptlls^ of vhieh take k at noon, and at acven 
te the e^amog, every dav, drinking after tliem haif 
• giaas of pert-wine* theme pillt aro ettaUentki 
k jfterie iJreefioBS. 

JFWtfil eneaia* 

Thia !» made kf adding to the ingredienta of the 
eomnion ^yiter, SdraahaDaof the-onetweof aaaa- 
fiaftida. 

In eaaea of hytteries and eonviilsioo% the foBtid 
eDema i» of alngularnae. 

OpkUe dnMg^, 

Ml« together, cinramon water, one onnee, apirit 
of eamwaya,. half an oonoe, nilpharie ether, half a 
draelna, tineture of eattor, do. Let thi« draught 
ke taken efery ris huars, if the atoouiok thould be 
affieetcd by eraaap. If the fiset an oold^ bottlei 
filled with warm water should be applied to them. 
Tome fir debOUy m femaiet. 

Take of soft extract ol* bark, 3 draehma^ oolum- 
ko, Tfist of iron, eaeh 1 do. simple ^rap, aa maeh 
aa ie aaffieieat. Make into 50 pills; tuu %,. and 
gradually increase to 5, three times a day. 

€9mp9und g'Mamm piH»* 
\ Take of galbanum, opepanax, myrrh, 
wna, eaah one onnee, aasanatida, ludf an ouAce, 
MTup of saffron, as mooh as is aiifiicient. Beat 
them together. These pills are excellent aa antt- 
kyateries, and emioBenagogues: half a scruple, or 
■MMPe, may be taken every nighij ov oAener. 
Gomfiound tpirit of lavender, 

l*«ke of- spirit of lavender, three poundsy spirit 
of roaenaary, one pound, einnamon, tialf an CMinoe, 
MttaMg*, the same, red aauders, throe drachma. 
Digeat for ten days, and then strain off. This is 
often taken upon sugar, and iaa salatai!y cordial, 
isr preferable to drama^ which are too often had re- 
aoarae to by persons feeling, a great siokiog or de- 
pr anion or* the spirits. 

Mnfiuien if tennm, mik tamanndt. 

Add to the infusien of senna^ before it be strain- 
ed, jufi onaae ef tamartndat then strain. This forms 
a mildaad useful |»ur|^ eaeellently sailed for deli- 
cate stomachs, and inflaounatory diseases. The 
laste q6 the senna is well eovere4 by the aromatic 
aagar,;. and by the aaidity of the tamarinds. Au 
oonee is a convenient puige. 

Take of Manna, 2 ok. tamarinds,. 1 ok. rose w»- 
IH*, tiomt BsiLthft rose water and tamarinis to- 
gather ftw a.ouarter of an hour, then add the man- 
Mk Three lable-spoonsfMl to be taken every 3 
jKwrs, until a motion is obtained. JLesa ia to be 
fbrea to aehiid-. 

Fluor aUhu^ orwhiUt, 

The flMor albus is a flax of thin matter, of a pel- 
hsaid or white eekMur;. sometimes it is greenish or 
yellow, sharp and oorrodiog, often foul and fostidf 
aattoeiaUytf it be oT any long standing. 

Tedious kd»jiirs, freifuent misearriageSi iauno* 
dkorto ftowiii^ of thenMsnsea, profuse evacuations, 
poor dte^ an inactive and swlentary life, are the 
anuses wbish; generally produce this disease. 
Regimen^ Uc* 

The diet should be nourishing: milk with isin- 
IjlMC boiled init^jeUieSi sago* broths, and light 
Pinats^ red part wiae in moderation, chalybeate 
vaters^ modetate exercise, and frequent ablution 
of the parts should be reoomwendeU; A standing 
posture of body long continued, violent dancing, 
or BTJeh waUui^ must be^lbrbiddeik 
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To restore tone to the pants,, it will be neoessaiy 
three er tosr times a day, to inject a- portion of 
the following mixture, by means of a syringe. 

Rub together in a mortar, white vitriol^l drachm, 
angar of lead, 10 grains, water, 2 drachms. Mix 
, the whole with a pint of distilled water, 

.JaatAer.— Mix together 1 draohm of powdered 
alum, widi 1 pint of deeeotion of oak-barL Injeat 
as above. 

Tonic and atitingeni pUlt, 

Take of gum kino, and extract of Peruvian 
bark, each, I drachm, grated nutmeg, 1 scruple, 
powdered alum^ ^. drachm, syrup, in sui&ciency to 
form a mass« which is to be divided into 36 pillft 
Three of these ara to be taken at eleven, forenoon, 
and five in the afternoon-; being taken two hours 
before dinn^, thre^ liours afterwards washed 
down by a glassful of good port wine* Recourse 
may at the same time be had to tincture of Peru* 
vian bark, to preparations of steel, and mineral 
waters. 

PreiwnilM?!.— Females ainieled with this disor- 
der should by no means indulge in the too free use 
of tea, or other warm slops oi a relaxing nature. 
They should sleep on a matrass, rise early, and 
take sush exercise as may be convenient, and, if 
possible, on horseback. Cold bathing should also 
be used as often as convenient. In. winter a flannel 
shift ought to be worn. 

Jbnmodei^ate fivw of the Tnenset, 

When the menses continue too long, OTCome on 
too freoueatly for the strength of the patient, tliey 
are said to be immodevate, and are gienerally occa- 
sioned by weak vessels, thin blood, or a plethorio 
habit. This often- h^pens in delicate women, who 
use enervating liquids too freely, especially tea. It 
also arises in consequence of abortions, and some- 
times attends women who are obliged to work 
hard. 

Venesection may be resorted to, when the pa- 
tient is of afoll and robust habit; and, where the 
hflsmorrhage is excessive, opiates are of great use. 
Astringent fomentatifma. 

Astringent fomentations may often be vety pro- 
perly prescribed. Cloths dipped in decoction of 
oak or Peruvian bark, with the addition of a small 
quantity of brandy, or red wine and vinegar, will 
answer the purpose extremely well. 
Astringent injection. 

Where the hspmorrhage is profuse, and resists 
the usual means now recommended, it will be ne- 
cessary to throw up the following astringent injec- 
tion into the uterus from time to time. Take of 
decoction of bark, 1 pint, alum in powder, 3 drs. 
Mix, and use as an injection, three times if ne- 
cessary. 

Regiment £^c. — To confirm the cure, and pre- 
vent a relapse, the body should be strengthened by 
proper exercise, mineral waters, a light but nour» 
ishing diet; such as light broths, fed port wine ia 
moderation, and an easy cheerful mind. 

When an immoderate flux of the menses, ot 
floodings after abortion, is either att^ded with or 

E receded by acute pain, not inflamraatory, in the 
>wer part of the back or belly, and returns with 
greater violence, as the discbarge comes on, opium 
will, in such a case, answer better than astringents, 
and may be given in clysters, composed of 3 ox. of 
infusion of\roses, with a drachm of laudanum. 
Green ncknctt. 
This disease is commonly attended with pletho- 
ra, listlesaness to motion, a heaviness, paleness of 
complexion, and- pain in the back andt loins, also 
hemorrhages at the nose, pains in the head, with 
a great sense, of weight across the eyes^ loathiaf 
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•f food, a qoiok and wtA pillae» floor albos, hee- 
ie heats, coughs, and aynfcnc fits. 

There is otten indigestion and eostiTeness, with 
a preternatural appetite for ehalk, lime, and other 
^•orbents. 

Regimen, &<;.— The diet ought to be natritive 
and generous, with a moderate use of wine. Exer> 
eise ought also to be daily used, and partieularly 
on horsebaclc. The mind should likewise be kept 
mused by associating with agreeable company. 
Ch^ybeai€filh. 

Mix together extract of Wk, and sulphate of 
iron (green vitriol), each 1 scruple; sub-carbonate 
of soda, 15 grains; powdered myrrh, 30 grains. 
Add syrup of j^inger to form the whole into a mass, 
which divide into 34 pills. After the stomach has 
been cleansed by a gentle emetic, two of these 
are taken two or three times a day, taking care to 
wash them down with nearly a wine-glasuul of the 
following 

T\mic drent^ht. 

Mix together com^und tincture of Pernyian 
bark, and compound tincture of cardamoms, each, 
t oz.; compound infusion of gentian, 1 pint. 
Chalybeate draught. 

Pour 15 drops of tincture of muriate of iron into 
1 glassful of cold water, or a decoction of Peru- 
vian bark. Drink this twice or thrice a day, au 
hour before, or two hours afler eating. 
Tincture of iodine. 

In tnany eases of green sickness, attended with 
symptoms of approaching consumption, and also 
In incipient phthisis, the saturated tincture of 
iodine may be administered with great effect. 

When taken internally, it is very beneficial in 
dispersing wen. Ten drops of the saturated tinc- 
ture, taken three times a oar, will effectually re- 
move the complaint, in the' course of five or six 
weeks. 

CetaaHon of the mentes. 

The constitution undergoes a very considerable 
change at the critical period when menstruation 
eeases; and it often happens that chronic, and 
aometimes fatal complaints arise, if care ia not 
taken when this natural discliarge terminates. It 
seldom stops all at once, but gradually ceases, 
being irregular both as to quantity and time. 

He-men, Uc. — When the disappearance is sud- 
den, in females of a plethoric habit, malt liquors, 
wine, and animal food, ought, for a time, to be ex- 
cluded from their diet They should likewise 
avoid all liquors of a spirituous nature. Regular 
exf^rcise should be taken, and the body constantly 
kept open by the tincture of senna, Epsom salts, or 
any other mild laxative -medicine. 

if giddiness, and occasional pains in the head, 
•Sect the patient, or if there be a visible fulness in 
the vessels, the application of leeches to the tem- 
ple, will be found very beneficial; and if ulcers 
should break out in the lee^s, &e. they ought by no 
■aeans to be healed up, unless a salutaiy drain, by 
laeansof an issue, be established \ik some other part 
jyropay. 

Dissolve 81^ ounce of saltpetre in a pint of cold 
water; take a wine-glassful every morning and 
evening ; 6 oz. w ill perfect the cure m about six 
weelu. 

ForyotmUng awnng pregnancy. 

The morning sickness is one of the most painful 
feelings attendant on the pregnant state; and it is 
floe oi those which medicine commonly fiiilstore- 
heve. A cup of chamomile, or peppermint tea, 
taken when first waking, and suffering the patient 
to he still for an ^our, will sometimes alleviate the 
iiatressing sickness: but should it recur dui'ing 
tiM day, these means seldom succeed. || 

Two or three spoonsful of the following mixture It 



should then be tdcea, either oeeatf onatty of whrtf 
the vomiting and heartburn are more oontinoaL 
immediately aAer every meal:— Take of ealeinej 
magnesia^ 1 dr.; distilled water, 6 oz.; aromMic 
tincture of rhatany, 6 dr.; water, pore ammonia, 
Idr. Mix. * 

wfno^AfT.— Dr SceUier extols the following mix- 
ture as a remedy for nausea and vomiting, daring 
the period of pregnancy. Take of lettuce-water, 
4 oz.; gum arabic, 1 scruple; syrup Of white pop- 
pies, symp of marsh-meadow root, each, 2 o£.; 
Prussio acid, 4 drops. Let an apothecair prepsre 
the mixture. A tabie-spoonful is to be taken evef^ 
half hour when the vomiting is present. 

If the lettuce-water cannot be obtained, 8 eraini 
of the inspissated white juice (laotuariom^ div 
solved in 4 oz. of water, may be substituted fot it 

Another. — ^The saline mixture, in a state of effer* 
vescence, with a piU of one or two grains of lactos- 
rium, is by some prcnerred to the above composi-' 
tion. When the matter brought up is acid, a wesk 
solution of the -carbonate of socia may be substituted 
for the saline mixture. 

To r^Ueve mckneae and qualme in pregnancy. 

Take of infusion of quassia, 1 oz.; cinnamoaYra- 

ter, 4 dr.; eompooud spirit of ammonia, 20 drops 

prepared oyster shells, S gr. Make into a dra<u;ht 

to be taken at twelve and seven o'clock eveiy <a]r« 

For heartburn during pregnancy. 

Take of solution of ammonia, calcined mi^ena, 
each, 1 dr.; cinnamon water, 2 oz.; common wa- 
ter, 6 oz. The dose is a table-spoonful as oflenu 
required. 

Head^ache, ' 

When head-ache or drowsiness prove troubb- 
some to a pregnant woman of robust habit, a few 
ounces of blood should be taken from the arm. B 
she be of a weak or irritable habit, leeches oagbt 
to be applied to the temples. In both eases, oc 
bowels should be opened \>j Epsom salts, or some 
other gentle laxative medicine. 
HyjUesia. 

When hysteria, or fiiinting occuca, the pre^nam 
patient should be placed in a horizontal position is 
the open air. When she is a little recovered, s 
glass of wine in a little cold water should bead* 
ministered, or, what is perhaps better, a few dropf 
of the spirit of hartshorn in a glass of water. 
Coativeneta andpilea, • 

To prevent these, women in a pregnant stile 
should make frequent use of the following ele^ 
tuary: 

Mix together in a marble mortar, 2 onnees of 
the electuary of senna, half a drachm of powder of 
jalap, two araehms of cream of tartar, and half aa 
ounce of syrup of roses. Half a tea-spoonful to be 
taken every night at bed-time, or ofkener, as bag 
as the above complaints continue. 

Ft^gnant women should be partiealarly carefiil 
not to use aloes as a pur^tive, this medicine being 
very apt to increase the piles. The same eautioo is 
necessary with respect to Anderson's and Seott*t 
pills, the basis of both which is aloes. If the piles 
should prove so very troublesome as to prevent the 
patient from sitting comfortably, leeches ou||fat to 
be applied to the part; in all other eases, stiapfe 
ablution with oold water, with the use of purga* 
tives as above direeted, will be sufficient 
Trovbleaome itcmnga. 

Cooling laxatives are likewise proper in this 
place; also freoueot ablution with oold or lake* 
warm water. If the itching does not speedily 
abate, a lotion is to be applied to the part^ twits 
a day, consisting of a drachm of sugar of lead in i 
pint of distilled water. 

SweUinga ofthefoet andandee. 

Pregnant women are usually free from this eons* 
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plaint in the morniag; but suffer a good deal from 
tt towards night. 

J^revention^^-ln the eommeneement it will be 
merely reciiiisite for the patient to use a foot^stool, 
when sitting, so that her feet may never be in a 
baMing position for any length of time. 

^anisa^.— If there should be great distention, so 
aa to give the sensation of almost borsting. Blight 
aearincation ought to be made with the e^e of a 
lancet; and flannels, wrung out of a hot fomentation 
of ehamomile, are soon aner to be applied. It is 
almost unnecessary to state, that this complaint in- 
. variably disappears at the period of delivery. 
Cramp of the legt andthigh$. 

This complaint may be speedilr relieved by rub- 
bing the part affected with the following liniment: 
Mix together, (by shaking in a phial) laudanum, i 
an oz.; tincture of camphor, I oz.; and sulphuric 
ether, ^ an oz. 

Cramp in the ttamaeh. 

This is to be avoided by proper attention to diet, 
which should not be of a flatulent nature, or too 
hard of digestion. Attention is likewise to be paid 
to the state of the bowels. 

JMsterUion and cracking of the akin. 

This is very apt to occur in the latter months of 

S station, aecom[ianied sometimes with considers- 
e soreness. It is to be relieved by frequent frio- 
ti-m with warm oil. 

JMetenOon of veina. 

The Teins of the legs, thijrhs, and belly, are apt 
t» beeome enlarged in the latter stages of pree- 
naiM^. Althou^- no bad consequence ever attenas 
thia, it will be necessary sometimes to relieve it by 
moderate Meeding, and by repeated small doses of 
hifnaion of senna, mixed witli Epsom salts; at the 
same time using a spare diet The distended 
vein may frequently be relieved by the application 
of a pretty tight bandage. 

jncondnency of urine* 

This very uncomfortable complaint is to be re- 
lieved by a frequent horizontal position, but cannot 
be enUrely remedied but by deliverv. Strict 
attention, however, ought to be paid to cleanliness, 
and much comfort will be felt by the use of a large 
sponge properly fastened. 

lUatlewneoo and vant of Bleep, 

InAhis case, cooling laxative medicines, as the 
infusion of senna, with Epsom salts, ought fre- 
quently to be used. If relief be not soon obtained, 
small quantities of blood are to be taken from the 
patient. Opiates ought never to' be used, as tliey 
tend only to increase the febrile state of the 
liatient. 

Conmdaone. 

When a female is disposed^ to this complaint 
from a plethoric habit, there will be great fulness 
and giddiness in the head, in the latter months of 
gestation; also drowsiness, wi*.h a sensation of 
weight in the forehead when she stoops, or bends 
forward, accompanied sometimes by imperft:ct 
vision, and the appearance of atoms floating before 
the eyes. In such a case, 10 or 12 oz. of blood 
OQght to be taken from the arm, anJ the bowels 
•re afterwards to be kept open by frequent and 
small doses of infusion of senna, mixed with Ep- 
som salts, until the above symptoms entirely dis- 
appear. Wine, spirituous and malt liquors, and 
solid, or animal food, are likewise to be avoided. 

When convulsions have occurred, and when 
there is reason to believe that they are owing to 
irritation, rather than plethora, it will likewise be 
necesmiy to bleed the patient in a small degree, 
both from the arm, and by the application ot 
leeches to the temples. The bowels are also to 
be kept perfectly open, and a common clyster, 
containing from half a dr ichm to a drachm of 



laudanum, is to be administered. Tlie warm bath 
is likewise exceedingly useful; at the same tinm 
taking care to stren^en the habit as much m 
possible. 

T^miik fever. 

This fever generally arises about the third or 
fourth day after delivery. The symptoms are pain 
and distention of the breasts, shooting frequently 
towards the arm-pit. Sometimes the breasts be- 
come hard, hot, and inflamed. It genendly con- 
tinues a day or two, and ends spontaneously 1^ 
copious sweats, or a large quantity of pale urine. 
Bemedi^, 

If it should prove riolent, especiallv in roung 
women of a plethoric constitution, we should abate 
the inflammation by bleeding; this, however, is 
rarely necessary. But, in eveiy constitution, the 
body must 6e kept open by gentle coolinir laxatives, 
or clysters. The breasts should be often drawn 
either by the child, or, if the mother does not de- 
sign to give suck, by some proper person. If the 
breasts are hard, very turgid, or inflamed, emol« 
lient fomentations ought to be applied to them. 
The common poultice of bread and milk, with the 
addition of a little oil, may be used on this occa- 
sion; and warm milk, or a decoction of elder- 
flowers, for a fomentation. 

. Regimen, 

The patient should use a thin, slender diet, con- 
sisting only of panada, or some other &rinaeeoui 
substances. Her drink may be bariey-water, milk 
an4 water, weak tea, or the like. 
hifiamed brea»t9. 

When the breasts tumefy, and begin to be un- 
easy, a few days al\pr delivery, from the milk stag- 
nating, gentle diaphoretics, and purgatives are to 
be used, and camphorated spirit of wine is to be 
applied, or warm clothes, dipt in brandy, are to be 
put to the arm pits. Should pain with inflamma- 
tion come on, apply a poultice of bread, milk, anc 
oil, and an emollient fomentation; and in case sup- 
puration canaot be prevented, it must be treated 
accordingly. Bat, in general, it is much better to 
let the tumour break ot itself, than to open it The 
ulcer is afterwards to be treated according to the 
common rules for disorders of that kind. 

If there be only a hardness in the breast, from 
coagulated milk, emollient cataplasms and fomen- 
tations are to be used, likewise fresh linseed oil, 
by way of liniment. 

Sore nippiei. 

Chapped or sore nipples are very freauent with 
those who give suck. In this case the olive oil is 
a very proper application; or fresh cream spread 
upon fine linen; or a solution of gum arabic in 
water. 

It is almost needless to observe, that, whatever 
applications be made u»e of to the nipples, they 
ought always to be washed off" before the child is 
permitted to suck. 

Puerperal fever. 

Puerperal fever commonly begins with a rigor, 
or chilliness, on the first, second, or third day after 
delivery; followed by a violent pain and soreness 
over the belly. There is much thirst; pain in the 
head, chiefly in the forehead, and parts about the 
eyebrows; a flushing in the face; anxiety; a hot drj 
skin; quick and weak pulse, though sometimes it 
will resist the finger pretty strongly; a shortness ia 
breathing; hio;h-coloured urine, and a suppression 
of the natural dischar^ Sometimes a vomiting 
and purging attend from the first, but in gene- 
ral, in the beginning, the belly is costive:, however, 
when the disease *)roves fatal, a diarrhoea generally 
supervenes, and the stools at last become involun- 
tary. 

The cause of this fever has been commonli, 

va 
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lueritMd eiUiV to • Mp^Mifeioa of Out Mtonfldii- 
. jdhM^e, M i«flaoim«li<Mi in iAmb wonb, «r Jimtoii- 
(ioa of the milk. 

If the bellj be aottiYe, an vemollient opening 
olyMer i« to be aiimaniMieredi omI, if itoiflt antf an 
.abateoMntof the pain be «oot prooved Iherebf, 
immediate reoouDK ie to be ba« to aajhartiea, and 
.repeated bleediaff from the arm. Thoae to bie ro- 
eomownded are, Epaom mils and infoiioa of aei»- 
jm, or caalor^iU either, in suflboient ^uanti^. 

After the intettioal eanal Is aufileimtly cknned, 
and the pain abates, a gentle diaphor.»is is to be 
enooHijPigQd by aach mMlioines aa BOither bind the 
body, nor are heatiag. Thia intention ia beat 
answered by small doses of ipeeaaiumha, tantr 
emetic, or antimenial wine, eombined wkh a few 
drops of laudanum, and giien about onee or twiee 
;iii tna /somve of the tweo^4bor hounk In the 
!imermediato apaaes of Ume, inteispase aaltoe 
drai^htji. 

JSMiaifti. 

The patie&t^ drink should consut of pwe water 
with a tosat in it$ baiier water, either by itself, or 
with the addition of a little nitre; whey made witb 
jrennet or vinegari milk and water; lemonade^ a 
slight infusion of malt; and mint or mffft tea. 



Endeavoor to harden the body, but ^ 



aarling to any viotent mcana All attempts to mw 
dbr '^iidfea hatdy, most be made Ij^^ | 




mMumvuBFt AMO Duxiaia or wnaimur. 

A child, when it oomes into the world, should 
oe laid (for the first month) upon a thin maiHrass, 
cathier longer that itself, which the nurse may 
sometimes keep upon her lap, that the child migr 
always lie straight .and only sit op as the nurse 
slants the mattmsa. To set a ehild ^te upvight 
before the end of the first monlh, i^ hurtfiiL Af- 
terwardsy the nurse may bogin to set it up and 
dance it by degreea: and it most be kept aa dry as 
ipossihle. 

Frictum, 

The clothing should be veiy li^^t, andnotmoeh 
longer than the ehild, that the legs may be got at 
with ease, in order to have them often rubbed in 
the day with a warm liand or flannel, and in par- 
Ueular the inside of them. Bubbiog a child all 
over, takes off scurf, and makes the blood eir- 
eulate. 

Rubbing the anUe-bones and inside of the knees 
i^ill strengthen those parts, and make tlie ehild 
stretch its koee^ and keep them fiat. 

A nurse ought to keep a child as little in her 

arms as possilHe, lest the legs should be cramped, 
and the toes tomed inwards. Let her alway & keep 
the child's legs loose. The oftener the posture is 
changed, the better. 

Exercug, ■ 

By slow degrees the infant should be accustomed 
to exercise, both within doors and in the open air; 
but he never should be moved about immediately 
after sucking or feeding: it will be apt to sicken 
him. Exercise should be given by canying him 
about and gently dandling him in his mother or 
purse's arms; but dancingrum up and down on the 
knee is very fatiguing for a young child. 
To prevent (MtorUon. 

Tossing a child about, and exercising it in the 
open air in fine leather, is of the greatest service. 
In cities, children are not to be kept in hot rooms, 
but to have as much air as possible. Want of ex- 
ercise is* the cause of rickets, large heads, weak 
joints, a contracted breast, and diseased lungs, be- 
sides a numerous ti-ain of other evils. 



atcpa. Matape admits .of no soddeo transiliaiift 

For instance, icftnts shenld, by im jwro ap t iMe do- 

greea, be iaiiied to theeool, and then to the col< 

badlil at the same time, attention most be fisid to 

their pmrfaus management If they have hitherto 

been aoonstaaMd to an e ft rntn a t sn g tr 

rficRild be aoddonly avh|ented to an > 

treme, snob a change would be attend 

ger. When ahildm haiw onee been i 

to a hardy system of edvaalioo, aneh a plan most 

bo strictly adhered to. 

VfHK^mim arndbaMngn 

The ohild'b skin k to be kept perfectly elesa tiy 
washing its limbs mormng ana evening, moAW^ 
wise its neck and ears; beginning wiiik warm «a* 
ter, till bv deghees he will not Oify bear, but like 
to be washed W4th eeld. 

After he is a asonth old, if he haa no eongh, lo> 
-ver, nor eruption, the hath should be oolder aai 
colder, (if the season is mild), ond gradnslh^it 
may beased asttcoasosfiromtho&iantain. Amr 
aarafully dryiog the whole body, head and links, 
another dry aoft ^oth, a litlie warmed, shonhlbc 
used gently, to take all the damp from the wriaklsi 
or fat parts that fold together. Tbeamb thelissbs; 
but when the body is mbbed, take special care aot 
to press upon the stomaah or heilgr. On these 
parts the hand ahoujd move in a airale, hecaiisi 
the bowels lie in that direetson* If the iksnis 
ahafed« bnir>powder is to be osed. The Mmoil 
tendemesa is no a e s san r in di^iqg the hnnd, nadaa 
binding should be made oloso aboat kU ffir|«ii nt% 
the head, or combing itnit^^. asay canae dread- 
ful diaeases, and even the lost of reaaon. A email 
soft brush, lightly applied, la aafer than a ceasb. 
Clean clothes every momiug and evening will tend 
greatly to a ahild'a health and eooafoat 
Draft. 

With regard to the chikl*s drew in (he day, lat 
it he a shirt, a petticoat of fine flannel, two or tfarss 
inches longer than the child's feet, with adinsi^ 
top (commonly called a bodioe-^oai), to tie behiaiL 
Over this pot a robe or frook* or whatever raw 
b:; convenient, provided it is frstened bqhiM, 
and not much longer than the child'a feet, that his 
motions may be strictly obssrved. 

Caps may be worn till the hair is anfficicafi^ 
grown, but by no means till the child hna got moat 
of its teeth. 

The dress for the night may be a shirt, a hba- 
ket to tie on, and a thin gown to tie over the 
blanket 

The act c/* dremm. 

Some people in dreasiag aa inuot, aeem la aask 
haste as to toss him in a way that moat fiktigoe sad 
harass him. The most tender deliberation should 
be observed. In addition to this hurried dreaiing, 
bis clothes are ofbn so tight that he frets and rmn. 
Pins sliould never be used in an infant's dotbes; 
and every striog should be so loosely tied that oat 
mijjfht get two fingers between it and the part whers 
it IS fixed. Bandages round the head should bs 
strictly forbidden, liriany instances of idiotiw^ 
fits, fuul deformity, are owiug to tight bandages* 



Infants cannot sleep too ion^: and it is a favoan^ 
ble symptom, when they enjoy a calm and loag* 
continued rest, of which they should by no BBcaai 
be deprived, as this is the greatest support granted 
to thera by nature. A child lives comi^araliTely 
much faster than an adult; its blood Aows marc 
rapidly; aAd eveiy stimulus operatea more power' 
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faXly. SleM ]tat>mote« a more calm and unifofm 
elroulation or the blood, and it facilitates asairoi- 
ItttloQ^of the nutriment reoeivedi The horizontal 
^atore, likewise, is the most fiivoorable 16 tlie 
growth and bodilj deyelopment of Uie infant 
J}uration of, ana time for tleep. 
Sleep onght to be in proportion to the a^^ of the 
tnlknt. After an anintemipted rest of nine months 
in the womb, this salutary refreshment should 
«oi.tinae to fill up the gpneater part of a child's ex- 
tsUsncc. A eontmaed watchfulness of Iwentj-four 
bonrs would prove destructive. After the age of 
nx months, the periods of sleep, as well as all 
other animal fonctions, may in some degree be 
regulated; yet, even then, a child sii^iuld be suffer- 
ed to steep the whole night, and several hours both 
in the morning and afternoon. Mothers and 
nurses should endeavour to accustom infants from 
the tim6 of their birth, to sleep in the nipht pre- 
ferably to the day, and for this purpose they ought 
to remote all external impressions which may di»i> 
tiirb their rest, such as noise, light, &cc but espe- 
oially net to obey every call for taking them up, 
and giving food at improper times. After the se- 
oond year of their age, they will tiot instinctively 
require to deep in the forenoon, thoug[h after 
<finner H may be continued till the third and 
fimrth year of life, if the child shows a paitici^ar 
ineiination to rep<ne; because till that are, the full 
half of its timb may safely be allotted to sleep. 
From that period, however, it ought to be shorten- 
ed for the space oif one boor with even soeeeeding 
rear; so that a ehild of seven years old may sl^p 
•bcRit eight, and not exceeding nine houfs; (his 
ur o pwt lon may be eofitinued to the age of ado- 
leaeenoe, antf even ma«(hoDd. 

To awaken children ftom their sle«p with a 
amae, or in an impetuous mannar, is extu'emely inu 
^icioos and hnraul, nor is it proper to earty them 
from a dark room immediately into a giiring light, 
uainst a dazzling wall; for the sucraen impns»fc 
ttcn of light debAttates the organs of vision, and 
tsys-the foundation of weak eyes, from earfy in- 
fancy. 

MaOeitiiitmi tU ntghi. 

An infimt is sometimes very restless at ni^ht, and 
it is generally owing either to Cramminjg him with 
a heavy supper, tigm bight dothea, or betng over- 
heated by too many blankets. It may also proceed 
from putting him to sleep too earl^. He fthould 
be ke^ awake till die family Are going to rest, and 
tfie house free from noisi6. Undressing and biithing 
«rill weary and dispose him for sleep, and the uni-; 
versal stillness will promote it. This habit and k\\ 
others depend on attention at first Acctt%tom him 
to regular nours, and if he has a good sleep in the 
forenoon and afternoon, it will oe easy to keep 
him brisk all the evening. It it right to t0tr him 
drink when a young infiint; and more solid, thou^ 
simple food, when he is going to bed, after he is 
two or three months old, but do not force him to 
receive it; and never let any thing but the pre* 
sen ption of a physician in sickness, tempt the 
anrses to give him wine, spirits, or any drug to 
naake liim sleep. Milk and water, whey, or thin 
groel, is the only fit liquor for little ones, even 
when they can ran about. The more simple and 
light their diet and drink« the more they will 
thrive. Such food will keep the body regular, and 
they cannot he long well if thai essentiid point is 
negteeteu. 

Jtmtsemmftf &c. 

The bodily education of boys and girls onghtt in 
every respect to be uniform. A great difference 
usually prevails in the education of both sexes 6nv* 
tog infaney. Parents, being too anxious for the 



accomplishment of girls, imagine that they mnst 
be kept undei a certain restraint. Boys^ in geno- 
nil, are not laced, hut poor girls are compressed 
tight enough to suffocate them; because it is erro- 
neously supposed, that this injudicious practice 
contributes to an elegant shape, though, oltimat&* 
ly, the contraiy effect is obvious; as it is the surest 
way of making • children round shouldered and 
deformed. Girls are, from their cradles, com- 
pelled to a more sedentary life; and, with this 
intention, dolls, and other play things, are eariy 
pi*ocured:«yet boys are permitted to talce moi-e 
fref|uent exercise. Thus, girls are confined in 
tlieir apartments, while bovs amuse themselves in 
the Open air. Such absurd constraints impede the 
free and progressive evolution of the different 
faculties inherent in the human mind. 
The wObruf gim. 

The yellow gum is known by a yellow tinge dt 
the skin, with languor and a tendency to sleep. It 
is to be refieVed bv grtihg a tea-spoonful or more 
of castor oil, to clear the intestines. When the 
disease does not give way to this treatment, 8 drops 
of antimoniid wine are to be given in a tea-spoon- 
ful of water, so as to prote emetic. In about 
eight or ten hours, this is to be followed by half a 
grain of calomel, or 4 grains qf rhobarb. 
VMdHttv, 

Wtfeh the ibod is vomitedin ad unritered state, 
it is generaUy a sign of over^f^ding: but when the 
Tomrting is bilious, or when the food is partly 
digested, the diet ought to be changed, and the 
bowels opened by t grain cff calomel given in 
sugar. This is to be followed by a tea-spoonful of 
castor oil on the following morning. It the vorti>« 
iting should still continue, give a gentle emetic, 
afid the calomel powder (containing 1 or 2 grains, 
according to the age] soon after. If there be mm A 
irritation, apply a bltstel^ to the stomach; and, if 
possible, give a tea^poonful of the saline medicine, 
10 a state of eflSefVeibeoce, and eoutaining 2 drops 
of laodaimm. 

lyytit sfenenliy arise from acidity in the sto* 
math, sFM may be reMedietf by the administratiiia 
of 8 grains ef prepared ehalk with 3 grains of 
powdered HtnlMrb^ Ki^en in a I'rttle syrup or g^uel. 
If very severe, the stemaeh is to be rubbed with a 
little soap liniment, or ofiodeldoB, to which a little 
lUttdanttm has been added. 

Qtipi^ tmdfhJttdetUf, 

These are known by contt>»ual crying, restlesa- 
iress, and drawing op of the le^. W hen attended 
by diarhcea and green stools, it is to be relieved, 
in general, by the administration of a fet^ grain* 
tif rhubarb and magnesiiw If sour belchings, fcct 
still continue, it will be proper to give a tea'spooi** 
fol every quarter of an hour, of weak solution of 
tartar emetic, until the child vomits. After this, 
particularly if there be any pnrging, it will be pro» 
per to give a little rhubarb and magnesia a^kin, 
and now and then a little chalk mixture. 
tMbsorbfSHt frikjcttov. 

If the pains are very great so as to make tlie 
child scream violently, two tea-spoonsful of th<' 
following mixture, with 5 or 6 drops of laudanum, 
may be given directly: Mix together, prepared 
ctiaik, 1 scruple, tincture of caraway seeds, 3 dr. 
compound spirit of lavender, 1 do. and of pepper* 
mint water, 2 oz. 

As soon as there is diminution of pain, a pui'ga- 
tive should be given, particularly if the bowels 
happen to be in a costive state. The best will be 
castor oil. The above mixture may afterwards be 
occasionally continued, but without the laudanum. 
Diarrhoea. 

This may, in genei'al, if the stools are gi^eeii, 
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t< ipUeved by a brisk poi^iTe, of from I to S 
Ri iiis of ealomel, wiih i or 5 of rhubarb, accord- 
ing to the age of the ch.id. The absorbent mix- 
ture 13 then to be. given as before directed. 
Fur$her remediee. 
When the stools are ?er7 frequent and are either 
slimy or tinged with blood, it will be proper to 

give 5 grains of rhubarb every 6 hours, the food 
ein^ beef tea, sago, isinglass in milk or calf *s 
foot jelly, the body being wranped in warm flannel. 
A small' blister may likewise oe applied to th? bel- 
ly; and a dessert spoonful of tlie following tonic 
and astringent mixture is to be |^iven every six 
hours: Mix together, tincture, of rmd, 1 drachm, 
chalk mixture, S oz. laudanum, IS drops, and cin- 
•tmon water, 1 oz. 

Opiate dytUr, 
. If the fluid stools are ejected with great force a 
clystei' should be given, composed of half a tea- 
eapful of boiled starch, and SO drops of laudanum. 
This may be repeated at an ioterval of 8 hours, if 
the symptoms do not abate. 

Excoriationa of the ekiiu 

Children are apt to be chafed between the thighs, 
behind the ears, and in the wrinkles of the neck, 
from want of proper attention to cleanliness. In 
such cases it will be necessary to bathe the puts 
twice a day, (or eveiy time that the child's things 
are changed) with a little warm milk and water; 
tod to apply a puff with a little hair powder iiIa- 
mediately afterwards, so as to keep the parU dry. 
—When discharges take place behind tl^ ears, 
tbey must not be dried up too suddenly, as such a 
circumstance might produce a diversion to the 
brain. In such oases it will be always best to give 
frequent doses of castor oil, or odomel, every 
night, in the proportion of 1 grain to 3 grams of 
rhubarb. 

Cutaneout eruptietu, 

Ko real daitter attends these eruptions, which 
are generallv known by the names of red-gum, 
nettle-rash, kc All that is required to be done 
is to keep the bowels open by such means as are 
prescribed in the fu^oing article, and to guard 
against cold, which might drive the eruption in- 
wardly, and so produce internal inflammations of 
a critical nature. If the milk or food be consider- 
ed the cause, the nurse, or diet, ought to be chang- 
ed: and if sickness and vomitine should prevail, 
it will be proper to give the absorbent mixture, 
mentioned under the head Griping and Flatulency. 

7'he thrush, 
, This disease makes its appearance by little ul- 
cerations in tbe mouth, tongue, &c of a white 
colour, and sometimes of a yellow appearance. 
They are generally owing to acidities in the sto- 
mach, kc. 

In this disorder jtothin^ avails more than an 
emetic at first,' and then a little magnesia and rhu- 
barb, (if there is diarrhcsa) with tliin chicken- 
water as drink. Testaceous powders, or the ab- 
sorbent mixture (see Griping and Fuitulency), will 
also be prosier. If there is no looseness, it will be 
broper to give a erain or two of calomel, with 3 or 
\ grains ofrhubarb. The mouth and throat should 
at tlie same time be cleansed by gargles. 
SjT^ip of black currants. 

Take of the juice of black currants, strained, 1 
pint, double refined sugar, 24 oz. Dissolve the 
lugar, and boil to make a syrup. 

A t';a-spooDful of this to be given to children in 
llie thrush. 

Falling dovfit of the fundament. 

This IkHppens frequently to chiidreu who cry 
much, or who have had a uiarrhcea, or from strain- 
ing on ifoing to stool. If it proceed from costive- 
.'leHS, give lenitive clysters. In case the gut be 



swelled or inflamed, foment with warm milk, or 
decoction of oak bark, or wash frequently witb 
cold water. Tlie protruded parts are now to be 
replaced by the finger, and supported by a tAsa or 
bandage. The internal use of tonics will be proper 
Dentition. 

When children are about cutting their teeth, 
they slaver much, are feverish, ho^ and uneasjf 
their gums swell, and are very painful; they are 
sometimes loose in the bowels, and at other times 
costive; now and then convulsions come on. 

Leeches are often of use applied behind th« 
ears; also blistei's. 

Scarifying th^gunu. 

Instead of (giving narcotibs to children cutting 
their teeth, it is strenuously recommended to have 
the tumid gums divided by a lancet^ down to the 
tooth; an operation at once safe and unattended 
with pa*n. if done in time, by removing the caase 
of the complaint, all the symptoms will disappear 
of themselves. Instead of giving preparations of 
opium, it will be found, in the majority of csse% 
far better to administer calomel, in miniite doses, 
as this medicine is well known to posseM pecolisr 
eflfcaey in promoting absoi-ption in these parts* 
The bodv, if costive, should be kept regularlv 
open, and if there sliould be looseness of the bowV 
els, it should by no means be discouraged. Instead 
of oorai or any other hard body, let the ohild nib> 
ble at a piece of wax candle. 

Convukiont, 

ChUdren are particularly liable to eouvulslonsal 
the period of teething, small pox, measles, aad 
other eruptive diseases; sometimes, also, from ex- 
ternal causes, such as strait clothes, bandi«;es^ 8ca. 
When they proceed from any of 4hese, bathing tht 
feetii or the whole body, in w^rm water, of 9S or M 
degrees, and administering a mild dyster, will 
almost immediately relieve them. To soorten the 
duration of the fit, cold water should be poured 
over tbe &ce and neck, whilst the rest of the body 
is in the bath. 

The return of convulsions is to be prevented 
only by the removal of the cause of the existing ir- 
ritation; but, in genera], when the body is kept 
carefully open, there will be little cause to fear s 
return. 

Inward fits. 

In these fits the infant appears as if asleep, the. 
eyelids, however, are not quite closed, but fre- 
quently twinkle, and show the wnites turned up- 
wards. The muscles of the face are sometimes 
slightljr distorted, the mouth having the appeal^ 
ance of a laugh or smile. The breath is sometimes 
Very quick, and at others stops for a time; whila* 
the eyelids and lips are. pale and dark alternately. 
The infant startles on tlie least noise, and sighs 
deeply or breaks wind. This relieves him for a 
little, but he soon relapses info a dose. Whenever 
the above mentioned symptoms are obs^ved; it 
will be right to awaken the infant, by stiiring or 
otherwise, and to rub its hack and belly well be- 
fore tlie fire, until wind escapes. At the same 
time, it will be proper to give tu'/f a tea-spoonful 
of drink or pap, containing 2 dro^^s of oil of anisa 
or caraways. As soon after as possible, a purgati\e 
of castor oil, or a grain or two of calomel (accord- 
ing to the age), with two or three grains of rhu- 
barb, is to be given, to empty the bowels of what 
ever crude matter may occasion the disorder. 
The rickets, ^ 

This disorder affects the bones of children, and 
causes a considerable protuberance, incurvation, or 
distortion of them. It may arise from various 
causes, but more particularly when proper care 
has not been taken with children: when they have 
been too tightly swathed in some pai^s, and Um 
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hms in Ubcrsi keying them too loag in odte «nd 
thfttaine poMtioo; and not keepiue them clean and 
1I17. Sometimes it may proceed from a lax habit, 
It otbert from sostiveness. * 

It aaualij appears aboat the eighth or ninth 
month, and oootinues to the sixth or seventh year 
of the child's age. The head becomes large, and. 
the fontanelle kee^s lonf open; the countenance is 
fiUand florid; the joints Knotty and distorted, espe- 
cislly about the wrists; less near the ankles. The 
ribs protuberate, and stow crooked; the bellr 
ivells; cough and disorder of the lungs succeed; 
snd there is, withal, a very early understanding, 
ind the child moves hut weakly, and waddles m 
valkin|f. 

Regimen^ &c.--The regimen should be light 
wd properly seasoned; the air dry and clear; exer- 
cise and motion should be encouraged, and ban- 
dsges, as well as instruments, contrived lo keep 
the limbs in a proper siUation; but we should take 
oare that they be so formed as not to put the child 
to pain, or restrain it too much, 

Cold sea-bathing is of infinite use; after which, 
fnstioo should be used, and tne child placed be^ 
tveen two blankets, so as to encourage perspiration. 
The back should be well rubbed with opodeldoc, 
orsood old rum, every night 

A few grains of ipecacuanha, or calomel, may 
HOST and then be proper, and chalybeates are also 
very serviceable. 

A decoction of Peruvian bark is also good, 
with red wine: it is to be used with moderation in 
thefbrenoou and after dinner. 

JXstortion of the Bpine. 

Dr Weitch, an eminent physician of Berlin, has 
Dablished in Hufeland*s journal, a simple remedy 
for weakness of the back-bone of infanta, and which 
be .considers capable of preventing distortion. This 
method eonsists, first, in frequent and dose exa- 
mination of the child's back-bone; and secondly, 
on the slightest trace of any distortion, to wash the 
aame with brandy every morning and nicht, and 
to pay the strictest attention to the child's keeping 
« straight postui'e both sleeping and wakine; and if 
it can be bathed from time to time, it will be so 
much die better. 

Jelly from the raspings o/ivor^. 

The raspings of ivor5r impart to boiling water a 
very pleasant jelly, which has been found more 
easy of digestion, and more nutritious than that of 
the hartshorn shavings, or isinglass. Mixed with 
the jcliy of the arrow-root, in the proportion of one 
part to seven, it is much recommended for weakly 
and ricketty children, and consumptive or ema- 
ciated invalids. 

Ringworm and ecald head. 

It is well known that these disorders, which are 
in many respects similar, are contagious; therefore, 
no comb or hair-brush, used by a child alTected 
by them, is to be used by another child either in a 
school or in the same family. Nor should the hat 
or cap of such a child be worn by any other. ' 

lyeatmerU. — The intractableness of most chil- 
dren, when attempted to be controlled or governed 
by the accustomed mode of treatment, proves, in 
most instances, a material obstacle in the way of 
coring this maJignunt disease; and the quickness 
with which the hair of the scalp grows in children, 
has hitherto, in most instances, rendered every 
effort ineffectual. It was a constant failure, under 
Uiese inauspicious circumstances, that led Mr Bar- 
low, a medical professor in Lancashire, to adopt 
the subjoined lotion: — Take of sulphate of poUss, 
recently prepared, 3 d.-achms; Spanish white soap, 
1^ do.; lime-water, 7^ oz.; and spirit of wine, 2 
(iracliras. Mix, by shaking well in a phial. 

By bathing the affected nead with this loUon a 
2 G 



few times, morning and eveniii|^, and suffering tht 
parts to dry without interruption, the scabs will 
decorticate and peel off from the scalp, and leawe 
the parts underneath perfectly healed; without tor- 
turing the patient either by shaving the head or cu^ 
ting OT the hair. 

Ointment for the same. 

Take of spermaceti ointment, 1 oz. ; tar oinl- 
ment, 1 oz.; powdered angustura bark, 3 drachms. 
Rub the whole well in a marble moinar, and apply 
to the paits affected. 

Jilterative medicines. 

In six cases out often, this disease is aggravated 
by a scrofulous taint of the system; and when this 
is the case, the following alterative medicine acce- 
lerates the cure. 

Take of oxide of zinc, precipitated sulphur of 
.antimony, each, 9 grains; resin of »iaiacum, ex* 
tract of bark, extract of hemlock, each, 2 scruples. 
Mix, and form into 20 pills. 

To children from nx to ten years of age, eive 
one pill night and morning; under six y cat's, half 
a pill night and morning, mixed in raspberry 
jsm. 

Instead of the above, 1 grain of calomel msy be 
given going to rest, and repeated eveij night; alsi 
Uie use of salt water externally and internally, at 
an alterative, has been found very useful. 

In all cases the bowels ought to be kept open, 
and the diet should consist of wholesome and ni>- 
tritive food; avoiding fish and salt meats. Cleanli* 
ness and occasional use of the warm bath will 
likewise be of service. 

Hooping cough. 

This eonvulsive eough is occasioned by a viscid 
matter which cannot be easily ext»ectorated. The 
poor infant, in endeavouring to bring it up, strains 
violently, till he becomes almost suffocated and 
convulsed. 

JBtfrnedSes.— In this eomplaint, next to occasicnal 
vomiting, the daily use of the warm bath is most 
useful. Bleeding^may sometimes be useful, to pre- 
vent inflammation ot the internal membranes, or 
copping between the neck and shoulders. Gentla 
antimonial emetics i^ould be given repeatedly, 
because the symptoms are always relieved when 
the child vomits. 

Another. — ^Dissolve a scruple of salt of tartar in 
a pint of water, add ten grains of cochineal, finely 
powdered; sweeten this with sugar. Give an in- 
fant the fourth part of a table-spoonful four times 
a day. To a child two or three years old, half a 
spoonful; and to a child four years old or upwards, 
a spoonful. The relief will be immediate, and th# 
cure, generally, in three or four days. 

To the above may be added, as auxiliaries, a 
Burgundy pitch plaster on the pit of the stomach, 
a flannel waistcoat or shirt nest the skin, and a 
change of air when practicable. The diet should 
be light and easy of digestion, avoiding eveiy 
thing of a f'lt and oily nature. 

t^nbrocation for hooping cough. 

Take of emetic tartar, 2 drachms, boiling water, 
2 oz. tincture of cantharides, 1 drachm, oil of 
wild thyme, 3 drachms. Mix. A dessert-spoon- 
ful to be rubbed upon the chest every night auii 
morning. 

Regimen, ^c, for hooping cough. 

A frequent change of air is exceedingly useful 
in hooping cough, particularly shqrt voyages at 
sea; at the same time flannel is to be. worn next 
the skin. Youn^ children should lie with tlieir 
heads and shoulders raised; and when the cough 
occurs, they ought to be placed on their f«i,et and 
bent a little forward, to guard against suffocation. 
The dik should be light, and Uie drink warm and 
mucilaginous. 
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This disease is peenliar to di:1dren, wad fjemt- 
%Xij ftttal, if esre is toot taken in the eommenee- 
oieot. It comiAonty apipfoaehes with fte usual 
sfgns of a eatanli, but aometiflses the peontiar 
symptoms oeoar at the first onset; namely, a 
hoarseness, widi a shrill tingltig ionnd both in 
speaking and eouching, as if me noise came frokn 
a brazen tube. At the same tine there is a sense 
of pain aooQt the larfnx, and soMe diflboltjr of 

espiration, with a whizzing sound in insplmtioii, 
as if the passage of air was diminished: whieh is 
aetusllj the ease. tThe etfii^ is genenlly dry, 
but if any thing is spit ap, it is a parvilent matter, 
sometimes resembling smafl portioas of a mem^ 
brane. There is also a freqaent pulie^ restlessness, 
and an uneasy sense of heat Tlie inside of die 
mouth is sometimes wlthoaC inflammation, but <re- 
qnentl^ a redness, and eireto a sweilhig, enist. 
Sometimes there is an appearance of matter oa 
them, like that rejected by eooeihiog. 

RemetBe§.^^K$ soon as possible a brisk emetie 
lAkoold be administered, for the purpose of freeing 
the patient from the eoagulable Ivmph which is al^ 
ready secreted. TopicJ bleeding, by means of 
leeches, shoidd immediately saoeeed, and the ^s« 
charge be encouraged. As soon as it diminishes, 
a blister, so large as to eover the whole throat, 
should be applied, and suffered to lie on for thirty 
hours or longer. Then irarm steam shouM be 
inhaled, and the bowels should be eracuated by 
calomel. 

As soon as the emetic has operated suHciaatly, 
Oj^ium may be administered, by which means the 
breathing will in general be soon relieved; but 
should it become more itiAccdt in the course of a 
few hours, the emetic Is to be agam repeated, and 
after its oijeration the opium again employed. 
This practice, is to be alternately used till sach 
time as the patient ts out of danger, which will in 
general be m the cotirse of three of four dajys. 
, Tlie child shouM be kept nesrty upright in bed. 

Another rfmed^.-^-Administer two grams nf 
calomel erery four hours. Until die decline of 
the disorder's sererity. As an adjunct, apply an 
ointment to the breast, <sompos6d of 5 grains of 
emetic tartar, and 5 grains of powdered opium, to a 
drachm of spermaceti ceratie, until erupticns are 
excited on die skiu. 



vstrat Doitis-rtiD xftsrctimi. 

Ddrms^M iUdoHjic ponifdtfr. 

Take of ipecacuanha iitpowdftr,opiQm (ptfrified), 
each 1 part, sulphate of potftsSj 8 parts. Triturate 
Chem together into a fine powder. 

Tlie dose is fh>m 2 to 5 grains, repeated accord- 
ing as the patieTit's stomach aad Strength can bear 
it It is proper to avoid much drinking immedi- 
ately after uking it, otherwise it is Tf ry apt to be 
rejected by vomiting, before any other eftects are 
produced. Perspiration ^ouid be kept up by 
diluents. 

JtloeUc powder -mth iroru 

Take of socotrine aloei, powdered, 1} oz. 
myrrh, powdered, 3 oz. extlact of gentian and 
sulpiiate, each in powder, 1 oz. Blix them. 

In this powder we have an aloetic and chalybe- 
ate ^enjoined. *It is an useful medicine, and is pap- 
dciUarly employed in cases of obstructed men- 
struation. 

Comparand cusafaeUda pittt. 

Take of assatoetida, gulbanum, and luyrrb, each 
I oz. rectified oil of amber^ 1 drachm. Beat them 



Bto a mass with simple syrup 
These pVii vpt anUhysieric aiil emmenagogoe, H with this solution should be mixed such a propar* 



and at« veej well ciJMdated for aiunmitog thoai 
intentlonSf half a scMple, a semple, or raoK, ttm 
be takes eyttf night, w ofteaer. 

Compound aioeOc piJB. 

Take of hepatic aloes, I oz. ginger po^d^r, 1 
dt«chm, soap, ^ ob. essential ou t>f peppercaifli^ 
JdraciMi. 

tdSt the aloei and die |;liig«r b« rubbed well Uh 
g«thtfr, theft MM the soap and thi oil, so as to fopQ 
amass. 

Thes6 iiAIls may be stdvantageon^ly tised for ob« 
Tiating the habitual costiveness of sedentary pci» 
sons. The doae is fi^om tO to l6 mias. 
Ahetic and m^trh ptlU. 

Take of sricotrine aloes, 4 drachma, myrrh, 9 
drachms, saffron, 1 drachm. Beat them .into s 
mass arith simple syrup. 

TlKfe pills have been long employed to stina^ 
late and open the bowels in chlorotic, hypooiio»i 
driacal, and long diseased nabits. The dose is from 
to grains to a scruple, twice a day. 
Phmmer^i piR». 

These nills are alterative, diaphoretic, purga- 
tiye, and beneficial in cutaaeoitt eruptions, see. 

Take of calomel, 1 drachm, sulphate of sati* 
roony, 1 do. gum guaiacum, 2 drachms. 

Mix these assiduously with mucilage, and divids 
into 60 pifls, ti^o pills forming the dose. To be 
take* at nighu 

Compound toap Unmeni, 

Takfe u^ camimor, I ot^ yok^y 3 oz. spirit aC 
rMKiHttry, I pint. 

Digest the soap in the dptrit of roaeliuuy until it 
bp dissolved, ana add to it the camphor. Tbii is 
useful to excite action on the surface, and is use^ 
to disperse scrofulous enlargements, and to moist- 
efi flannel which is applied to the throat in eatei 
of quimgr. 

Oaftpoi opodddoe. 

Take of almond soap, 9 oc. alcohol, 1 pio^ 
camphor, t oz. cajeput oil, 8 cm* 

First disGolte the SOap and camphor in tbe also* 
hoi in a retort, by means of a sand heat, and when 
the solution is about to congeal, or becomes aeariy 
cold, add the oil of cajeput: Shake them well to- 
gether, and put it into butdes to cotigeal. ' 

This com^silion is a great Improvement on the 
opodeldocs in |^eiieral use, and m cases of iheu- 
matism, ^ralytic numbness^ ehilbtaios, enlarn* 
ments of jointa, and indolent lumoara, where me 
object is to rouse the action of absorbent vessel^ 
and to stimulate the nerves, it is a very valuable 
external remedy. 

In several cas6s of lamba|;<» add deep seated 
rheumatic pains, it has been known to succeed ia 
the almost immediate removal of the disease. 
LhUment of aimmma. 

Take of water of auamonia, \ aa 02. olive oil, 
IJoz. 

Shake them together in a phial till th^y are 
mixed. 

In the inflammatory quinsy, a piece of flannel, 
moistened with this mixture, applied to the thmat, 
and renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
most efficacious remedies. Hy means of this waria 
stimulating application, the neck, and someTimef 
the whole body, is put into a sweat, which, after 
bleeding, either carries off or lessens the inflam- 
mation. Where the skin cannot bear the acrimo- 
ny of this mixture, a lai-ger propoition of oil m^ 
be used. 

Eaw^e-hice. 

Ten or twelve gtains of white soap are dissolv- 
ed in 4 oz. of rectified spirit of wine; after which 
the soiution is strained. A drachm of rrctifit?d 
oil of amber is tlven added, and the whole filtered: 
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tftm of th« BtvoneeiC rolttile ipirit of fttnmonm, in 
« elearglMS bottle, as will, when tuffieientiy shak- 
en, produce a beaatifal milk-white lioaor. If a 
kind of eream should settle on the saHaoe, it will 
be requisite to add a small quantity |of the spiritu- 
ntM solution of soap. Those who may wish to have 
this liquor water perfumed, may employ lavender 
or Hungary water, instead of the spirit of wine. 

This eomposition is, however, seldom obtained 
in & genuine state when purchased at the shops. 
Its use, as an external remedy, is very extensive: 
fbr it has not only been employed for curing the 
bitea of vipers, wasps, bees, gnats, «nts, hnd other 
insects, but also for bums, and even the bite of a 
B&ad dog, tho^h not always with uniform success. 
Besides, it affords one of the safest stimulants in 
cases of suflTocation from mephitio vapours, and in 
that state of apoplexy which is termed serous, as 
likewise after exoessive intoxication, and in all 
tbfMe paralytic complaints where the vessels of the 
skin, or tlie muscular fibre require to be excited 
into action. 

Simple cintfMfit, 

Take of olive oil, 5 oz. white wax, S 09. This 
•is a useful emoOient ointment for softening the 
skin. 

Ointment cf hog*9 lard. 

Take of prepared hog's lard, < lbs. rose-water, 
S oz. Beat the lard with the rose-water until they 
be mixed: then melt the mixture with a slow fire, 
aad set it apart that the water may subside; after 
vrhieh, poor off the lard from the water, eonstant- 
Ij stirring until it be cold. 

This ointment may be used for softening the 
dcin, and healing chaps. 

UpteUve, 

Mett to^pether ^ oz. of white wa^, d oz. of 
spermaceti, 7 oz. oil of almonds, 1 dr. of balsam 
of Peru, and 1 J oz. of alkanet root wrapped up in 
a linen bag. 

Pour the salve into small gallipots or boxes, and 
eOTer with Madder and white leather. 

SatiScon, or yellow resinow omtmeni. 

Take of yellow resin, 1 lb. yellow wax, 1 do. 
oKve oil, 1 pint Melt the resm and wax with a 
gentle heat; then add the oil, and strain the mix- 
tare while yet warm. 

This plaster is employed for the dressing of brok- 
en chilblains, and other sores that require stimu- 
lating; it is also used to drive milk away, being 
placed over the tumid breasts when the child is 
weaned. 

Tumer^t cerate. 

This ointment is known by the vulgar name of 
tamer's cerate, as curing the wounds of turners. 
It is generally used for broken chilblains. 

Take of prepared calamine, yellow wax, each 
i lb. olive oil, 1 pint. 

Melt the wax with the oil, and as soon as they 
bc^n to thicken, sprinkle in the prepared cala- 
mine and keep it stirring till the cerate is cooL 
Saroin ointment. 

Take of fresh savin leaves, separated from the 
stalks, and braised, | lb. ; prepared hogs' lard, 2 
lbs.; yellow wax, } lb. Boil the leaves in the lard 
lEitil they beccme crisp; then filter with expres- 
sion; lastly, add the wax, and melt them to- 
gether. 

This is an excellent issue ointment, being, in 
many respects, preferable to thdse of cantharides. 
It IS mixed witli equal pacU of blistering ointment, 
in order to keep up a discharge. 

Mercurial ointment. 

Take of mercury, and mutton suet, each, 1 part; 
ftogs' lard, 3 parts. Rub the mercury diligently 
in a mortar with a little of the hog's lard, until the 
globules disappear; tlieo add the remainder of the 



lard, and rub until tbe ointaent la completely pr^ 
pared. 

One drachm of this omtment eontains twelve 
grains of mereury. 

The preparation of mercurial ointment requires 
much labour, care, and patience. During the tri' 
turation, the mereoi^ is mechanically divided irto 
minute globdles, which are prevented from rupnirg 
together again by the viscosity of the- fat. 'these 
globules at lenrth disappear, being oxidized, or 
rendered black by intimate mixture with the lard. 
Whatever tends to favour this, (for instance, a 
slight degree of rancidity of the lard,) shortens 
the time, and lessens the labour required for the 
preparadon of the ointment. It is not uncommon, 
however, to use other means, which are not admia* 
sible, to facilitate the process, such as the use of 
sulphur or turpentine. The first may be detected 
by the very black colour of the ointment, and als^ 
by the sulphurous odour exhaled when a paper 
covered with a little of it is held over the flame of 
a candle. The turpentine is detected by its odour 
also, when the ointment containing it is treated ia 
the same manner. 

When uewly pre^red, mercurial ointment has 
a li^ht gfrey or oluish colour, owing to its eon* 
taioing some unoxidized metal, which separates is 
globules when it is liquefied by a gentle heat: when 
kept for some time, the colour is much deepened, . 
and less metallic mereury is seen, owing to the 
more complete oxidizement of the metaL 
Cerate of Spanieh JUeo, 

Take of cerate of spermaceti, softened with 
heat, 6 drachms; Spanish flies, finely powdered, 
one drachm. Mix them by melting over a gentle 
fire. 

Under this form, cantharides may be made to 
act to any tetent that is rt^uisite. It may supply 
the place either of the blistorin^ plaster or oint- 
ment; and there are eases in which it is preferable 
to either. It is, pailicularly, more convenient 
than the plaster of cantharides, where the skin to 
which the blister is to be ajmKed, is previously 
much affected, as in cases of small-pox: and in 
supporting a drain under the form ot issue, it is 
less apt to spread than the softer ointment. 
Compound Burgundy pitch pkuter. 

Take of Biirgundv pitch, 3 lbs. labdanura, 1 lb. 
yellow resin, and yellow wax, each, 4 oz. express- 
ed oil of mace, 1 oz. 

To the pitch, resin, and wax melted together, 
add first the labdaoum, and then the oil of mace. 

After a long continued coaeh in the winter, a 
Burgundy pitch plaster should be put over the 
breast bone. 

Compound labdanumplaater. 

Take of labdanam, IS oz. Irankincense, 1 oz; 
cinnamon, powdered, expressed oil of mace, each 
^ oz. essential oil of mint, 1 dr. 

To the melted frankincense add first the labda- 
num, softened by heat, then the oil of mace. Mix 
these afterwards with the cinnamon and oil of mint, 
and beat tiiem together, in a warm moi*t<ir, into 
a plaster. Let it be kept in a close vessel. 

This has been considered as a very elegant sto- 
mach plaster. It is contrived so as to be easily 
piade occasionally (for these kinds of colhiiositions 
on account of their volatile ingredients are not fit 
for keeping), and to be but moderately adhesiv<^, 
so as not to offend the skin, also that it may, with- ' 
cut difficulty, be frequently renewed; which these 
applications, in order to their producing any con- 
siderable effect, require to be. They keep up a 
perspiration over the part affected, and create a lo- 
cal action, which diverts inflammation; consump» 
tion from colds, in delicate habits, is by such means 
frequently obviated. 
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^i^etive piaster, 

1 ane of eoromon, or litharge plaster, 5 parts, 
white resin, 1 part. 

Melt them togethcfr, and spread the liquid eom- 
|K>und thin, on strips of linen, by means of a spa- 
tula, or table-knife. 

. This plaster is very adhesive, and is used for 
keeping on other dressings, ko. 
Court fituter. 

Bruise a sufficient quantit;^ of fish glue, and let 
it soak for twenty-four hours in a little warm water; 
expose it to lieat over the fire, to dissipeite the 
greater pait of the water, and supply its place by 
oolouilcss brandy, which will mix the gelatine of 
the glue. Strain the whole through a piece of 
o{>en linen; on cooling, it will form a trembling 
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NOW extend a piece of black silk on a wooden 
frame, and fix it in that position by means of tacks, 
or i>ack thread. Then with a brush made of 
badger's hair apply the glue, after it has been ex^ 
posed to a gentle heat to render it liquid. When 
this stratum is dry, which will soon be the ^se, 
apply a second, ana then a third, if necessaiy, to 
give the plaster a certain thickness, as soon as the 
jyhole is liry, cover it with two or three strata of a 
Aron|^ tincture of balsam of Peru, 

This is the real £nglish court plaster: it is plia- 
ble, and never breaks, characters which distinguish 
it from ao many other preparations sold under the 
same name. 

Compound Hnctitre of rhubarb. 

Take of rhubarb, s)ice<l, 2 oz. liquorice root, 
brotsed, A oz. ginger, powdered, sam*on, each 2 
dr. distilled water, 1 pint, proof spirit of wine, 12 
ox. by measure. 

Digest for 14 days, and strain. Dose, } an oz. 
M am aperient, or 1 oz. in violent d*arrbcea. 
'Juncture of ginger. 

Take of ginger, in coarse powder, 2 oz. proof 
spirit, 2 pints. 

Digest in a gentle heat, for 7 days, and strain. 

This tincture is cordial and stimulant, and is 
eenerally employed as a corrective to purgative 
draughts. 

Compountl tincture of tenna. 

Take of senna leaves, 2 oz. jalap root, 1 oz. 
ooriaitder seeds, ^ oz. proof spirit, C^ pints. 

Digest for seven days, and to the strained liquor 
add 4 ounces of sugar candy. 

This tincture is an usetul carminative and ca- 
tiiartic, especially to those who have accustomed 
themselves to the use of spirituous liquors; it often 
relieves flatulent compl.jnts and colics, where the 
common cordials have little effect; the dose Is from 
1 to 2 ounces. It isr a very useful addition to the 
castoi^-oil, in order to take off its mawkish taste; 
and, as coinciding with the virtues cf the oil, it is 
therefore much preferable to brandy, shrub, and 
such like liquors, which otherwise are often found 
necessary to make the oil sit on the stomach. 
Daffy^a elixir. 

Take of senna, 2 lbs. rhubarb shavings, 2 lbs. 
lalap root, 1 lb. caraway seeds, I lb. aniseeds, 2 
lbs. sugar, 4 lbs. shavings of red sanders wood, 
\ lb. 

Digest these in 10 gallons of spirit of wine, for 
14 days, and strain for use. 

T)iis elixir possesses almost the same qualities 
as the Compound Tincture of Senna. The above 
quantities may be reduced to as small a scale as 
may be required. 

The black drop. 

Take half a pound of opium, sliced, three pints 
,of good verjuice, one and a half ounces of nutmeg, 
and half an oz. of saffron; boil them to a proper 
thickness, then add a quarter of a pound of sugar 



and two spoon sfiil of yecst. Set the whole in j 
wariB place, near the fire, for six or eight weeks, 
•then place it in theo^jen air until it becomes of the 
consistence of a syrup; lastly, decant, filler^ and 
bottle it up, adding a little sugar to each bottle. 

The above ingredients ought to yield, when pro* 
perly made, about two pirits of the strained liquoi 
Godfrey^t cordial 

Dissolve J an oz. of opium, 1 drachm of oil of 
sassafras, iu 2 ounces of spirit of wine. Now 
mix 4 lbs. of treacle, with 1 gallon of boiling 
water, and when cold, mix both solutions. This 
is generally used to soothe tlie pains of children, 

Baham of honey. 

Take of balsam of Tolu, 2 oz. gum storax, % 
drachms, opium, 2 do. honey, 8 oz. Dissolve 
these in a quart of spirit of wine. 

This balsam is exceedingly useful in allaying 
tlie irritation of cough. The dose is 1 or 2 tea- 
spooitsful in a little tea, or wacm water. 
Tincture of the balsam of 7 olu. 

Take of balsam of Tolu, I oz. alcohol, 1 pint 
Digest until the balsam be dissolved, and then 
strain the tincture through a paper. 

This solution of the balsam of Tolu possesses 
all the virtues of the balsam itself. It may he 
taken internally, with the several intentions kr 
which that balsam is proper, to the quantity of s 
tea-spoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. 

Mixed with simple syrup, it forms an agreeaUe 
balsamic syrup. 

Tincture of Peruvian bark. 

Take of Peruvian bark, 4 oz. i)roof spirit, 2 
pints. Digest for ten days, and strain. 

It may be given from a tea^spoonful to | an oz. 
or an ounce, according to the different purposes it 
is intended to answer. 

Huxham*9 tincture of bark. 

Take of PeiMvian bark, powdered, 2 oz. tlw, 
peel of Seville oranges, dried, 1} do. VirgiuisR 
snake root, bruised, 3 drachms, saffron, 1 do. co- 
chineal, {)owdered, 2 sciniples, proof spirit, 20 oz, 
Dieest for 14 days, and strain. 

As a corroborant and stomachic, it is given in 
doses of two or three drachms; but when employed 
for the cure of intermittent fevers, it must be taken* 
to a greater extent. 

Tincture of gucda cum. 

Take of guaiacuni, 4 ounces, rectified spirit of 
wine, 2 pints. Digest for seven days, and filter. 

What is called gum guaiacum is, in fact, a resin, 
and perfectly soluble in alcohol. This solution is 
a [>owerful stimulating sudorific, and may be given 
in doses of about ^ an ounce in rheumatic and 
asthmatic cases. 

Anmiorriated tincture of gtuuacum. 

Take of resin of guaiacum, in powder, 4 oz. 
ammoniated alcohol,, in powder, 1^ lbs. Digest 
for seven days, and filter through a pai>er. 

This is a very elegant and efficacious tincture; 
the ammoniated spirit readily dissolving the resin, 
and, at the same time, promoting its medical vir- 
tues. In rheumatic cases, a tea, or even table- 
spoonfiil, taken every morning and evening, in any 
convenient vehicle, particularly in milk, hai 
proved of singular service. 

Compound tincture of benzoin. 

Take of benzoin, 3 oz. purified storax, 2 os. 
balsam of Tolu, 1 oz. socotrine aloes, ^ an oz. reo« , 
tified spirit of wine, 2. pints. Digest for sevea^ 
days, and filter. 

This preparation may be considered as an ele- 
gant simplification of some very ct>j.<plicated com- 
positions, which were celebrated under different 
names; such as Baume de Corarnandeur, Wade't 
Balsam, Friar's Balsam, Jesuit's Drops, K^ 
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riicte, in general, eonMsted of « eonfused farrago 
of discordant substacees. The dose is a tea-spoon- 
Tal ill some warm water four times a day, in con- 
aoroptions and spitting of blocKl. It is aseful, also, 
when applied on lint, to recenrwounds, and serves 
the paq;ose of a scab, but must not be soon remoT- 
ed. Poured on sugar it removes spitting of blood 
immediately. 

l^ncture of catechu. 

Take of extract of catechu, 3 oz. cinnamon, 
bruised, 2 oz. diluted alcohol, 2 pints. Digest for 
•even day^s, and strain through paper. 

The cinnamon is a very useful addition to the 
catechu, not only as it warms the stomach, but 
likewise as it covers its roughness and astrfngency. 

This tincture is of service in all kinds of de- 
fluxions, catarrhs, loosenesses, and other disorders 
whei'e astringent medicines are indicated. Two 
or three tea-spoonsful may be taken every now and 
then, in red wine, or any other proper vehicle. 
GodboUPa vegetable balaam, 

A pound of sugar-candy, dissolved by heat, in a 
quantity of white wine vinegar, and evaporated to 
the measure of 1 pint, during which operation as 
much garlic as possible is dissolved with it, an- 
swers all the purposes of Godbold^s Vegetable 
Balsam, and is probably the same medicine. 
Spitit of nutmeg. 

Take of bruiseu nutmegs, 2 oz. proof spirit, 1 
gallon, water sufficient to preveut burning. Distil 
off a gallon. 

This is used to take off the bad flavour of roedi- 
eine, and is a grateful cordial. 

Lavender water. 

The common mode of preparing this, is to put 
9 drachms of the essential oil of lavender, and a 
drachm of the essence of ambergris, into I pint of 
spirit of wine. 

fVater of pure ammonia. 

Take of sal-ammoniac, 1 lb. quick -lime, 2 lbs. 
water, 1 gallon. Add to the lime two pints of the 
water. Let them stand together an hour: then add 
the sal-ammoniac and the other six pints of water 
boiling, and immediately cover the vessel. Pour 
•ut the liquor when cold, and distil off, with a slow 
fire, one pint. This spirit is too acrimonious for 
internal use, and has therefoi*e been chiefly em- 
[Aoyed for smelling to, in faintings, &c. though, 
when properly diluted, it may be given inwardly 
with safety. 

fFater of acetated ammonia. 

Take of ammonia, by weight, 2 oz. distilled 
vinegar, 4 pints; or as much as is sufficient to sa- 
turate tlie ammonia. 

This is an excellent aperient saline liquor. 
Taken warm in bed, it proves commonly a power- 
ful diaphoretic or sudorific; and as it operates 
without heat, it is used in febrile and inflammatory 
disorders, where medicines of the warm kind, il* 
they fail of procuring sweat, aggravate the distem- 

Etr. Its actioh may likewise be determined to the 
dneys, by walking about in cool air. The com- 
raea dose is half an ounce, either by itself, or 
along with other medicines adapted to the inten- 
tion. Its strength is not a little precarious, depend- 
ing on tliat of the vinegar. 

. ^ Black pectorai lozenge*. 

Take of extract of liquorice, gum-arabic, each, 
4 oz. white sugar, 8 oz. 

Dissolve them in warm water, and strain: then 
evaporate the mixture over a gentle fire till it be 
iif a proper consistence for being formed into lo- 
zenges, which are to be cut out of any shape. 
White pectoral loxenget. 

Take of fine sugar, 1 lb* gum arabie, 4 oz. 
atarch, 1 oz. flowers of benzoin, j drachm. 

Having beaten tliem all in a powder, make them 



into a proper mass wita rose-water, so aa u form 
lozenges. 

These compositions are very agreeable pectorals, 

and may be used at pleasure. They are calculated 

for softening acrimonious humours, and allaying 

the tickling m the throat which provokes coughing. 

Sp^p ofpnger. 

Take of ginger bruised, 4 oz. boiling distilled 
water, 3 pin«^t. 

Macerate four hours, and strain the liquor; then 
add double refined sugar, and make into a synip. 

This syrup promotes the circulation through the 
extreme vessels; it is to be given in torpid and 
phlegmatic habits, where the stomach is subject to 
be loaded with slime, and the bowels distended 
with flatulency. Hence it enters into the compound 
tincture of cinnamon and the aromatic powder. 

Dyspeptic patients, from haixl drinking, and 
those subject to flatulency and gout, have been 
known to receive considerable benefit by the use 
of ginger tea, taking two or three cupsful for 
brealuast, suiting it to their palate. 
Syrup of poppiet. 

Take of the heads of white poppies, dried, dA 
lbs. double refined sugar, 6 lbs. distilled water, 8 
gallons. 

Slice and bruise the heads, then boil them in the 
water to three gallons, and press out the decoction. 
Reduce this, by boiling to about 4 pints, and strain 
it while hot through a sieve, then through a thin 
woollen cloth and set it aside for 12 hours, thai the 
grounds may subside. Boil the liquor poured olf 
from the grounds to 3 pints, and dissolve the sugar 
in it, that it may be made a syrup. , 

This syrup, impregnated with the narcotic mat-" 
ter of the poppy-head, is given to children in doses 
of two or tnree drachms, and to adults of from ^ 
an oz, to one ounce and u[>wards, for easing pain, 
procuring rest, and answering the other intentions 
of mild operations. Pailicular care is requisite 
in its preparation, that it may be always made, as 
nearly as possible, of the same strength. 
Syrup of violeis. 

Take of fresn flowers of the violet, 1 lb. boiling 
distilled water, 3 pints. 

Macerate for 25 hours, and strain the liquor 
through a cloth, without pressing, and add double 
refined sugar, to make the syrup. This is an 
agreeable kxative medicine for young children. 
Syrup of squills. 

Take of vinegar of squills, 2 lbs. double refined 
sugar, in powder, SJ lbs. 

Dissolve Ute sugar with a gentle heat, so as to 
form a syrup. 

This syrup is used chiefly in d^ses of a spoonful 
or two for promoting expectoration, which it does 
very powerfully. It is tJso given as an emetic to 
children. 

Oxymel of sgtdils. 

Take of clarified noney, 3 lbs. vinegar of squills, 
2 pints. 

Boil them in a glass vessel, with a slow fire, to 
the thickness of a svrOp. 

Oxymel of squills, is an useful aperient, deteiw 
gent, and expeolorant, and of great service in hu- 
moral asthmaa, coughs, and other disorders wbera 
thick pulegm abounds. It is given in doses of tw« 
or three drachms, along with some aromatic water* 
as that of cinnamon, to prevent the great nausea 
which it would otherwise be apt to exeite. i* 
large doses it proves emetic 

Vinegar of aguillt. 

Take of squills, recently dried, t lb.; Tincgar, 6 
pints; proof spirit, ^ pint. 

Macerate the squill" with the vinegar, in aglas* 
vessel, with a gentle hcHt, for twenty-four hours; 
then express the liquor, and set it aside until t^ 
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fttoes rabdde. To tlie decROted liquor add the 
tpirit 

Vinegar of Mitrillt it a medieine of great anti- 
quity. It it a Tery powerful tiimulant; and hence 
* IB fre«Hiently nsed with great suoeeta at a diu- 
f^io and expectorant The dose of thia medicine 
IS from a drachm to half anouaee: where cruditiet 
Abound in the first passages, it may be given at 
first in a larger dose, to evacuate them br vomit- 
ing. It is most conveniently exhibited along with 
•mnamon, or otiier agreeable aromatic waters, 
which prevent the nausea it would otherwise, even 
In small dotes, be apt to occasion. 
Tbr-water. 

Talce of tar, 8 pints ^ water, I gallon. Mix, by 
stirring them with a wooden rod for a quarter of 
an hour, and, after the tar has subsided, strain the 
liquor, and keep it in well corked phials. 

Tar- water should have the colour of white wine, 
and an empTreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a solu- 
tion of empjreumatic oil, effected hy means of 
acetous acid. It acts at a stimulant, raising the 
pulse, and increasing the discharge by the skin 
and kidneys. It may be drank to the extent of a 
pint or two in the course of a day. 

. Decoction of tttnaparilla. 

Take of sarsaparHla root, cut, 6 bz.$ distilled 
water, 8 pints. 

After macerating for two hours, with a heat about 
195 degrees, then Uke out the root and bruise it; 
add it again to the liquor, and macerate it for two 
hours longer; then boil down the liquor to 4 pints, 
and strain it The dose is from 4 oz. to half a pint, 
M* more, daily. 
" Compmmd decoction of tarMpoHfla. 

Take of sarsaparilla root, cut and bruised, 6 oz. ; 
tlte bark of satsafras root, the shavings of guaiacum 
wood, liquorice root, each, 1 oz. ; the bark of me- 
zereon root, d drachms; distilled water, 10 pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat for 6 hours; then bsil 
down the liquor to one half (or five pinU), addin? 
the bark of the raezereon root towards the end of 
boiling. Strain off the liquor. The dose is the 
tame as the last, and for the same ^Hirposes. 

These decoctions are of very great use in purify- 
ing the blood, and resolving obstructions in scor- 
butic and scrofulous eases; also in cutaneous erup- 
tions, and many other diseases. Obstinate swellings, 
that had resisted the effect of other remedies for 
ihove twelve months, have been cured by drinking 
a quart of decoction of this kind, daily, for some 
weeks. Deooetiont of sarsuparilla ought to be 



made f^-eah every day, for they very soon become 
quite foetid, and unfit for use, 
tiian S4 liours, in warm weather. 



Decodten ofthewoodi. 

Take of guaiacum raspin|;s, S oz.; raisins, 
stoned, 8 oz.; sassafras root, sliced, liquorice root, 
bruised, each 1 oz.; water, 10 Ibt. 

Boil the guaiacum aad raiatns with the water, 
over a gentle fire, to the consumption of one half, 
adding, towards the end, the sasssiras and liquorice, 
and strain the decoction without expression. 

I'his <lecoction is of use in some rheumatic and 
raUneous aftectiona. It may be Uken by itself, to 
tt»o quantity of a quarter of a pint, twice or thrice 
% day, or used as an assistant in a course of mer- 
•unal or antimonial alterativea; the patient in either 
ease keeping warm, in order to promote the opera- 
tion of the medicine. 

fVaier^pmeL 

Pot a large spoonful of oatmeal into a pint of 
water, stir it well together, and let it boil tnree or 
four times, stirring it often. Then strain it through 

sieve, put in some salt aeco*^iing to taste, and if 
wtessary add a piece- of fresh ^tter. Stir with 



a spoon, until the butter it meked when it wiu st 
fine aod smooth. 

Put a blade of mace, a large piece of the crumb 
of bread, and a quart of water, in a clean saaee* 
pan. Let it boil two minutes, then take out tlie 
oread, and bruise it very fine in a basin. Mix with 
it as much of the warm water as it will require, 
pour away the rest, and sweeten it to the taste oi 
the patient If necessary^ put in a piece of butter 
of the size of a walnut, but add no wine. Grate it 
a little nutmeg if requisite., 

iBin^buiJeil^f U\c, 

Put an ounce of isinelass, and half an ounce of 
cloves, into a quart of water. Boil it down to t 
pint, strain it upon a pound of loaf sugar, and when 
cold add a !*.ttle wine, when it will be fit for use.— 
A very nourishing beverage may be made by 
merely boiling the isinglass with milk, and sweet- 
ening* with lump-sugar. 

JSeeftea, 

Take ofl' the fat and skin fh>m a pound of lesa 
beef, and cut it into pieces. Then put it into t 
gallon of water, with the under crust of a penny 
loaf, and a small portion of salt Let the whole 
boil till reduced to 8 quarts, and strain, when it 
will be fit for use. 

Amtfur method. — ^Ih some cases, when the pa- 
tient is very weak, the tea must be made thus>- 
Take a piece of lein beef, cut it across and across, 
and then pour on it scalding water. Covei it up 
dose, and let it ttand till cold. Then poor it ofl^ 
and warm it as the patient requires, having ses- 
soned it moderately. 

Trcmtpareni wup for comaieecentt. 

Cut the meat from a leg of veal into small pieee^ 
and break the bone into several bits. Put the meat 
into a very large jug, and the bones at top, with a 
bunch of common sweet herbs, a quarter of an os. 
of maee, and half a pound of Jordan almonds, 
finely blanched and b^iteh. Pour on it four quarti 
of boiling water, and let it stand all night, covered 
close by the fireside. The next day put it into i 
welKtinned saucepan, and let it boil slowly, till it 
is reduced to two quarts. Be careful, at the time 
it is boiling, to skim it, and take off the £it as it 
rises. Strain into a punch-bowl, and when setded 
for two hours, pour it into a clean saucepan, clear 
from the sediments^ if an^. Add 3 oz. of rice, 
or 8 oz. of vermicelli, previously boiled in a littlt 
water. When once more boiled, it will be fit for 
use. 

SedUlt pvwden. 

Take of Rochelle salt, 1 draehm, carbonate of 
soda, 85 grains, tartaric acid, 80 db. 

Dissolve the two first in a tumbler of water 
then add the latter, and- swallow without lost of 
time. 



•AcirrutT cAmoirs. 

PnriJicaiionofTpater by charcoaf 
Nothing has been found so effectual for present 
ing water sweet at sea, during lone voyages, ai 
charring the insides of the casks wen before thef 
are filled. Cai« ought at the same time to be ukea 
that the casks thotikl never be filled with sea w;i- 
ter, as sometimes happens, in order to save the 
trouble of shifting the ballast, because this tends 
to hasten the corruption of the fresh water after 
wards put into them. Wnen the water becomei 
impure and otnKnaive-at sea, from ignoranne of the 
preservative effect produced on it by chan-ivg the 
casks previous to their being filled, it may be ren- 
dered perfectly aweet by putting a little fivah ebai^ 
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POftI in powder into ep^eh eaiik before it U tipped, 
or by fifterifig it through treak biirat and «Qar«ely 
powdered chareoaL 

No practice has answered better than that of 
eharring iheir water casks on their inside. Three 
casks of water in one of his Majesty's dock yards, 
of three years* standing, were perfectly sweet when 
lapped. There is, therefore, little doubt but that 
water may be preserved fresh and i|t for drinking 
for any length of time, in charred barrels. 
CleimHnev. 

To preserve seamen in healtfa, and prevent the 
prevalence of scurvy, and other diseases, it will be 
further necessary to keep the ship perlectly dean, 
■nd to have the different parts ot it daily purified 
by a free admission of air, when the weather will 
admit of it, and likewise by fre(|uent fumigations. 
This precaution will more particularly bf nece»-i 
nry for the purification of suck places as are re- 
markably close and confined. 

J*reverUt9n of dampneat and cold. 

The coldness and dampness of the atmosphere 
are to be corrected by sumcient fires. 

Cleanliness on board of a s^iu is highly nece»- 
sary for the preservation of the nea^lh of seamen; 
but the custom of frequent swabbings or washings 
between the decks, as is too frequently practised, 
is certainfy injurious, and greatly favours the pro- 
duction of scurvy and other diseases by a constant 
dampneaa being kept up. 

Exercise and atmiaemenU. 

The men should be made to air their hammocks 
and bedding every fine day; they should wash their 
bodies and apparel often, for which purpose an 
adequate supply of soa^ ou^ht to be allowed; and 
they should change their linen and other clothes 
frequently. In rainy weather, on being relieved 
fi'om their duty on the deck by the succeeding 
wati h, they should take off their wet clothes^ in- 
stead of keeping them on, and lying down in them, 
as they are too apt to do. Two sets of hammocks 
ought to be provided for tbem> In fiiie pleasant 
weather, and after their usual duty is over, they 
should be indulged in any innocent amusement 
that will keep their minds, as well as bodies, in a 
state of pleasant activity, and perhaps none is more 
j^per than dancing. This makes a .fiddle or a 
pipe and tabor, desirable acquisitions on hoard of 
e«evy ship bound on a long voyage. 
Effectt of cUmaie, ^c. 

In warm climates the crews of ships are healthier 
■t sea when theair is dry and serene, and the heat 
mo<lerated by gentle breezes, than when rainy or 
damp weather prevails; and they usually enjoy 
better health when the ship is moored at a con- 
siderable distance from the shore, and to wind- 
ward of anj marshy ground or stagnant waters, 
than when it is anchored to leeward of these, and 
lies dose in with the land. Mastera of vessels, 
stationed at, or trading to, any parts between the 
tropics, will therefore act prutlently, when they 
have arrived at their destined port, to anchor a 
•onsiderable distance from the shore, and as far to 
windward of all swamps, pools, and lakes, as can 
aonveniently be doqe, as the noxious vapours which 
will be wafted to theci^w, when the ship is in a 
station of this nature, will not fiiil to give rise to 
diseases among them. 

CauHoiUf to be observed "when on diore. 

When unavoidably obliged to submit, to such an 
snconvenieoce, some means ought to be adopted to 
■nrevent disagreeable consequences from ensuiug. 
For this purpose a large sail should he hoisted at 
fce foremast, or most windward part of the ship, 
ao as to prevent tbe noxious vapours from coming 
•I»alt4 tlv; CAhin, steerage* and between the decks, 



should be famiMted now and thea, and the i 
allowed to smoke tobaeoo freely. 

Unless absolutely neeesaary, it will be imnropev 
to permit any of the crow to sleep from on ooard. 
when stationed off an unhealthy shore; but when 
necessi^ obliges them to do so, for the purpose* 
of wooding or watering, a teat or marquee should 
be erected, if a proper house cannot be procured^ 
and this should be pitched on the dryest and highf 
est spot that ean be found, being so situated, as 
that the door shall open towards the sea. Under 
cover of this, a sufficient number of hammocks are 
to be suspended for the aocooMnodation of the men 
by night, as they should by no means be suffered 
to sleep on the open ground* 

If the tent happens unfiMrtun«tely to be in th« 
neighbourhood ot a morass^ or has unavoidable 
been pitched on flat moiflt ground, it will be ad- 
visable to keep up a constant fire in it by da;|r as 
well as by night; and a»a fui*ther preventive against 
those malignant disordera which are apt to arise in 
such situations* the toau. should be directed to 
smoke free^ of tobacco, and to take a wine-glas%> 
ful of the compound tincture of Peruvian bark 
every morning, on an empty stomach, and the 
same quantity again at night. 

CoMfieiu vfhen in tropical oamatee. 

In tropical dimate% the healthiness of seareea 
will much depend upon avoiding undue exposure 
to the sun, rain, night air, long tasting, intempe- 
rance, uowholev^me shore duties, especially dunng 
the sickly season, and upon the attention paid to 
the various regulations and preveniive measures* 
The bad effects of remaining too long in port at 
any one time (independei^ of irregularities, of 
harbour duties, particulat^ly after sunset, as well as 
during his meridian power), cannot be too strongly 
adverted to by the commander of every ship; and 
therefore a mefMure of the higl^est importance in 
the navy is the employment oi negroes and natives 
of the country, or at least men accustomed to the 
torrid vone, in wooding, waterinEf transporting 
stores, r^;ging, dearing, careening snips, Uin. ; and, 
in fine, in all su'>h oecupationa as might subject 
the seamen to excessive heat or noxious exhala-i 
tions, which cannot fail to be big)ily dangerous to 
the hetilth of the unassimilated seaman. 

The practice of heaving down vessela of whk in 
the West Indies, in the o*^inary routine of ser- 
vice at least, cannot be tQC> highly deprecated, as 
well from the excessive fatigue and exertion it 
demands, a« beeanse it i« a process which require* 
for its execution Ipcal security} or, in other words, 
a land that is locked, and therefore generally an 
unhealthy harbour. The instances of sickness 
and mortality fr^m the effeota of clearing a foul 
hold in an unhealthy harbour^ aiee too numerous to 
be specified.. 



A very productive sQ^r«e of disease in warns 
eliiiMtes among seamen> ia an immoderate use of 
spirituous and fermented liqjuors, as they are toe 
apt, whilajt under a. state of intoxication, to throw 
themselves on the bare ground, where, perhapap 
they lie exposed for many hours to the infiuence oi 
the meridian sun, the beainr dews of the evening^ 
or the damp chil^og air of the night The com- 
maitder of a ship who nays attention to the health 
of hia ci:«w, will ther^tore tvke every possible pre* 
caution to prevent hismen from being guilty r an 
excess of this natut^f and likewise tliat iliey do rol 
li0 out in the open air, wh^ overcome by fatigue 
and hard labour. 

The difiereiit voyages of that celebrated navigmr 
tor. Captain Cook, as well ap that of the unfoilii- 
naU La Perouse, ineontesubly prove tliat by due 
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Mr« and a proper regfn.'m, •eunen may be pre* 
•erved from tbe scarty and other diseases whieh 
bare formerly been mseparable from lon|^ sea 
voyages; and that they ean thus support the faUgoes 
flif the loni^est navigations in all climates, and un- 
der a burumg sun. 

JVhxiout vapoun. 
Smoking or fumigating snips with ehareoal or 
sulphur, is the most effectual means of killing all 
kinds of vermin, and is therefore always resorted 
to; but it is recommended that no sailor nor boy 
be allowed to go under the decks until the hatches, 
and all the other opening, iiave been for three ; 
hours uncovered; in that time all noxious vapours ' 
will be effectually dissipated. 
Captain Cook^t ruiet fir preurwng the health of 



I. The crew to be at three watches. The men 
will by this means have time to shift and dry 
themselves, and get pretty well refreshed by sleep 
oefore called again to duty. When there is no 
pressing occssiou, seamen ought to be refreshed 
with as much uninterrupted sleep, as a common 
day labourer. 

^ To have dry clothes to shift themselves after 
getting wet. — One of the oflBcers to see that every 
man, on going wet from his watch, be immediately 
shifted with diy clothes, and the same on going to 
bed. 

3. To keep^ their persons, hammocks, bedding, 
and clothes, clean and dry. — ^This commander 
made his men pass in review before him, one day 
in every week, and saw that they had changed their 
linen, and were as neat and clean as circumstances 
would admiL He had also every day the ham- 
mocks carried on the booms, or some other airy 
part of the ship, unlashed, and the bedding tho- 
roughly shaken and aired. When the weather 
prevented the hammocks being carried on deck, 
they were constantly taken down, to make rooom 
fur the fires, the sweeping, and other operations. 
When possible, fresh water was always allowed to 
the men to wJtsh their clothes, as soap will not mix 
with sea-water, and linen washed in brine never 
thoroughly dries. 

4. To keep the ship clean between decks. 

5. To have frequent fires between decks, and 
at the bottom or the well. — Captain Cook's method 
was to have iron pot? with dry wood, which he 
burned between decks, in the well, and other parts 
ot* the ship; during which time, some of the crew 
#ere employed in rubbinr, with canvas or oakum, 
every part that had the least damp. Where the 
heat from the stoves did not readily absorb the 
moisture, loggerheads, heated red hot, and laid on 
sheets of iron, speedily effected the pm<pose. 

6. Proper attention to be paid to the ship's cop- 
pers, to keep them dean and free from verdigris. 

7. The tat that is boiled out of the salt beef or 
pork, never to be given to the people. 

8. The men to be allowed plenty of fresh water, 
at the ship's return to port; the water remaining on 
board to \\e sUrted, and fresh water from the shore 
to be Uken in its room. 

By means of the above regulations, (in addition 
tc rules relative to temperance; and suppljring the 
crews as much as possible with fresh meat and 
vegetables), this celebrated navigator performed a 
voyH^e of upwards of three years, in every climate 
of ue globe, with the loss of only one man. 
To obtain freth raater from the tea. 

The method of obtaining fresh water from the 
sea by distillation, was introduced into the English 
aavy in the year 1770, by Dr Irving, for which he 
obtained a parliamentai-y reward of JS5000. 

In order to give a dear notion of Dr irving's 
method, let us suppose a teakettle to be made 



iHtboat a spout, and wHh a hole in the lid, fai Cf 
place of the knob; the kettle being filled with se^^ 
water, the firsh vapour, which arises from thi( 
water as it boils, will issue through the hole in 
the lid; into that bole fit the mouth of a tobaeoa 

Sipe, letting the stem have a little inclination 
ownwards, then will the vapour of fresh water 
take its course through the stem of the tube^ and 
may be collected by fitting a proper vessel to its 
end. 

This would be an apt representation of Dr Irv- 
ine's contrivance, in which he has luted or adapted 
a tin, iron, or tinned copper tube, of suitable di- 
mensions, to the lid of the common kettle used for 
boiling the provisions on board a ship; the fresh 
vapour which arises from boilinjg^ sea- water in the 
kettle, passes, as by common distillation, throosh 
this tubo into a hogshead, which serves as a receiv. 
er; and in order that the vapour ma;^ be readil; 
condensed, the tube is kept cool by being constant- 
ly wetted with a mop dipped in cold sea water. 
The waste water running from the mop, may be 
carried off by means of two boards nailed togetDes, 
like a spout. Dr Irving particularly remarks, that 
only three-fourths of the sea-water' should be dis- 
tilled; the brine is then to be let off and the cop|)er 
replenished, as the water distilled from the remain- 
ing concentrated brine is found to have a disagreea- 
ble taste; and as the farther continuation of the 
distillation is apt to be injurious to the vessels. 
When the water begins to boil, likewise, the va- 
pour should be allowed to pass freely for a minute^ 
this will effectually cleanse the tube, and up^ier 
part of the boiler. 

To render aea-water capable of toathing linen. 

It is well known that sea-water cannot be em- 
ployed for washing clothes. — It refuses to dissolve 
soap, and possesses all the properties of bard 
water. 

This is a great inconvenience to seamen, whose 
allowance of fresh water is necessarily limited, 
and it prevents them from enjoying many of those 
coihforts of cleanliness which contribute not a little 
to health. The method of removing this defect is 
exceedingly simple, and by no means expensive. 
It has lately been pointed out by Dr Mitchell, of 
New York: — Drop into sea-water a solution of 
soda, or potash. It will become milky, in conse- 
quence of the decomposition of the earthy salts, 
and the precipitation of the earths. This addition 
ronders it soft, and capable of washing. Its milki* 
ness will have no injurious effect. 
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When a man f alia overboard. 
The instant an alarm is given that a man if 
overboard, the sVip*s helm aliould be put down, 
and she should be hove in stays; a hen coop or 
other object tha( can float should also be thrown 
overboard as near the man as possible, with a rope 
tied to it, and carefully keut sight of, as it will 
provQM beacon, towards whicn the boat may pull 
as soon as lowered down. A primary object is, 
having a boat ready to lower down at a momeatH 
notice, which should be hoisted op at the stem if 
most convenient; the lashings, tackle, See. to be 
always kept dear, and a rudfder, tiller, and spare 
spar, to be kept in her. When dark, she shottM 
not be without a lanthorn and a compass. 

Thei-e should also be kept in her a rope witb « 
running bowline, readjr to nx in or to throw to the 
person in danger. Coils of small rope, with iiiti- 
ning bowlines, shoifld also be kept in the chains 
quarters, and abaft, ready to throw over, as it moil 
generally occui's, that men pass close to the shrp'* 
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Mtfe, and hate often been miraealonsl} tved by 
clinging to ropea. 

Up9etHng of a boat. 

If « person should fall oat of ft boat, or lie boat 
opset by going foul of a cable, ftcc. or should he 
fall off the ouays, or indeed fall into any water, 
from which ne cannot extricate himself, but must 
wail some little time for assistance — ^had he pre- 
tence of mind enou^ to whip off his hat, and hold 
it by the brim, pfacing his fingers within side of 
die crown, (top upwards) he would be able, by 
this method, to keep his mouth above water till 
mssistance should reach him. It often happens that 
dane;er is apprehended long before we are involved 
In tne peril, although there may be time enough 
to prepare this, or adopt any other method. Tra- 
vellers, in fording rivers at unknown fords, or 
where shallows are deceitful, might make use of 
this method with advantage. 

Cork wmaicoait. 

Provide a cork waistcoat, composed of four 
pieces, two for the breast and two for the back, 
each pT«tty near in length and breadth to the quar- 
ters of a waistcoat without flaps; the whole is to be 
covered with coarse canvass, with two boles to put 
the arms through. There must be a space left be- 
tween the two back pieces, and the same betwixt 
each back and breast piece, that they may fit the 
easier to the body. By this means the waistcoat 
is open only before, and may be fastened on the 
wearer by strings; or if it should be thought more 
aecure, with buckles and leather straps. This 
waistcoat may be made up for five or six shillings. 
^ If those who use the sea occasionally, and espe- 
cially those who are obliged to be almost con- 
•caotlv there, were to use tl)ese waistcoats, it 
woald he next to impossible that they should be 
drowned. 

Further rfteant. 

It will likewise be proper to prepare an oil skin 
6ag, on going to sea, for a temporary supply of 
provisions, in case of shipwreck. If suddenlv 
plunged into the water, and unable to swim, it wifl 
be necessary to keep the hands and arms under 
the water— few animals being capable of drowning, 
owing to their inability to lilt Uieir fore legs over 
their beads. 

The legs, therefore, being necessarily immersed 
in the water, the difference between the specific 
gravity of the animal and the water, is sufficient to 
enable it to keep its nostrils and mouth above the 
water, and therefore it is not suffocated by the 
fluid, but breathes freely. But man, on the con- 
trary, being able to lift his hands over his head, 
and generally doing so in case of this accident, his 
liaods and arms make up the difference in specific 

Eavi^, and his head, impelled by the weight of 
s hands and arms below the water, his body fills, 
and he is consequently choked and suffocated. I'he 
i«medy therefore is, in all such cases, to keep 
4own the hands and arms, and as a further secu- 
rity, to act with them under and against the water. 
It will then be impossible to sink, unless the weight 
<tf clothes or* other circumstances operate xo tne 
CQBtnuy. 

The marine tpencer, 
Tlae marine spencer is made in the form of a 
girdie, of a proper diameter to fit the body, and 
ite inehei broad, composed of abouf 500 old tavern 
aorks, strung upon a strong twine, well lashed to- 
gether with lay-cord, covered with canvass, and 
painted in oil so a4 to make it water-proof. Two 
tapei of cords, about two feet long, are fastened 
lo the back of the girdle with loops at the ends. 
Another tape or cord of the same len^b, having a 
&w eorks strung to the middle of it, is covered 
' wiik canvass painted. A pin of liard wood, three 
S II 



mches long and half an inch in ^vniAtv is fast- 
ened to the front of the girdle by a tape or cord, 
about three inches long. To use the spencer, it 
should be slidden from tne feet close up to the arms, 
the tapes or cords are to be brought one over each 
shouloer, and fastened by the loops to the pin: 
those between the legs are to be fastened to the 
other pin. A person thus equipped, though unac- 
quainted with swimming, may safely trust himself . 
to the waves; for he will float, head and shoulders 
above water, in any storm, and by paddli'^g with 
his hands, may easily gain the shore. Such a spen- 
cer may also be made of cork shavings put into a 
long canvass bag. 

It has also been su^sted, that every part of the 
usual dress of the sailor should be made with a 
view of preserving his life, in cases of accident; and 
for tliis purpose that a quantity of cork shavings 
or clippings should be quilted into his jacket about 
the collar and neck, between the outside and in- 
side lining: or as a belt, of considerable breadth 
across the back and shoulders, then principally 
omitted under the arms, and resumed over the 
chest and stomach, yet not so ranch as to create in- 
convenience. If in these, and other parts of his 
dress, so much cork could comraodiousiy be work- 
ed, as wotild give the sailor an opportunity of r©- 
Qovering himself, and making use of his own pow- 
ers in cases of contingency, many valuable lives 
might be saved. 

Bamboo habit 

The bamboo habit is an invention of the Chinetfi, 
by the use of which, a person unskilled in the art 
of swimming, may easily keep himself above water. 
The Chinese merchants, when going on a voyage, 
are said always to provide themselves with this 
simple apparatus, to save their lives in cases ci 
danger from shipwreck. It is constructed by plac- 
ing four bamboos horizontally, two before, anu two 
behind the body of each person, so that they pro- 
ject about twenty-eight inches; these ai% crossed on 
each side by two others, and the whole properly 
secured, leaving an intermediate space for the 
body. When thus formed, the person in danger 
slips it over his head, and ties it securely to the 
waist, by which' simple means he cannot possibly 
^k. 

To extricate persona from broken ice. 

Let two or more (yersons hold a rope or roi)es, 
at both ends, stretched over the broken ice; so that 
the drowning person may catch hold of it. 
The life boat. 

The life-boat is generally thirty feet long, and 
in form much reseirbling a common Greenland 
boat, except the bottom, which is much flatter. She 
is lined with cork, inside and outside of the gun- 
wale, about two feet in breadth, and the seats un- 
derneath are fllled with cork also. 

She is rowed by ten men, double banked, anu 
steered by two men with oars, one at each end, 
both ends being alike. Long poles are provided 
for the men, to keep the boat from being driveu 
broadside to the shore, either in going off or laud- 
ing. About SIX inches from the lower poles, it 
increases in diameter, so as to form a flat surface 
against the sand. The weight of .the cork used in 
the boat is about seven cwt 

She draws very little water, and when full is able 
to carry twenty people. The boat is able to con- 
tend against the most tremendous sea and broken 
water; and never, in any one instance. Las she 
failed in bringing the crew in distress into a place 
of safety. The men have no dread in going off 
with lier in the highest sea and broken water: cork 
jackets were proviued for them; but their confi- 
fidence in the boat is so great, tliat they do not aw 
thera. 

9r% 
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Tlie niooMi attei|4iiiK thU ei|wdient for dinun- 
iihtng the number of uuhappy indivtdoals almost 
daily lost in a watery grave, appears to have been 
More U)an eqoal to the most sanguine expecUtioiis 
formed of its utility; and the great obiect in view, 
viz . the wfety of those persons who hazard their 
own security to preserve others, has been fully ao- 
eomplished. 

Safe and readily contMicted tife^boat. 

In April, 1806, a model of a life^boat was exhi- 
bited before the Royal Humane Society, which may 
be put together in the space of half an hour, in any 
ease of shipwreck, and which cannot sink or over- 
set, let the sea run ever so high. All that is neces- 
saiy to be provided is, a keel or plank of any con- 
venient length, and a few pigs of iron, such as 
vessels usually carry out tor ballast. The officers 
of the ship are to take care to keep two or three 
empty water-casks, perfectly tight, the bung-holes 
eorked up, and a piece of tin or leather nailed 
over them. These casks are to be lashed with 
ropes to the Keel, along with tlie pigs of iron for 
ballast; and any spare poles or spars may be also 
lashed to the sides, so as to give the rafl the form 
of a vessel, and at each end to make a lodgement 
for the men. Any of the square sails of the ship 
will form a liig-sail, and may speedily be adapted 
to the new life-boat, and a strong and brOad spar 
may be lashed on at a rudder. 

Jinotker, — ^Let a quantity of ballast, even more 
than what is commonly used for sailing, be laid in 
the bottom of the boat, over this lay bags filled 
with cork, prepared for the purpose, and numbered 
according to their places, and if considerably 
higher than the gunwales so much the better; a sail 
or part of one folded may be thrown over from 
stem to stern, to combine and unite the several 
purts; aud lastly, the whole is to be secured to- 



gether by passing ropes by so many turns as may 
be deemetl suflSicient, round and round over the 
gunwales aud under the keel, and these, if neces- 



sary, may be aitehed 
leit^thwiseft 

Every person either on board or holding by the 
boat, so prepared, may be absolutely certain of 
being carriea safe through any breach whatever. 

When no such preparatiou of cork has been 
made, the following is proposed as a substitute: 

Let a quantity of l>alla8t, as coals in canvass, be 
secured in its place, as well as circumstances will 
admit; then take an empty water cask (beer cask, 
or any others that are cieht) and fill the boat with 
them, and if the bilge of the cask rises considerably 
higher than the gunwales, it will be so much th^ 
better; let a sail tnen be thrown in to jam the cask 
and ballast in their places, as well as to combine 
and unite the several parts by covering all fore and 
afl; and lastly, let the whole be lasheaaud secured 
together, in the manner above stated. It is f>e- 
lieved the boat in this trim would always continue 
upright on her keel, be lively and buoyant on the 
water, and have si^cient efficacy to support the 
erew of any ordinary vessel, till drifted within their 
own depth. 

It fr^uently happens that af^er men have gained 
the shore, they perish of cold for want of dry 
clothes. As a remedy for this, every man should 
try to secure one or two flannel or woollen shirts, 
by wrapping them up tightly in a piece of oiled 
•loth or silk; and to guard against tearing, the last 
might be covered with canvass, or inclosed in a tin 
»ox. 

Further method of firetervation in catee of ehijh' 
wrecks. 

It being the great object, in cases of shipwreck, 
to establish a communication betwixt the vessel 
aud the shore with the least possible delay, various 



methods have beea invpited wad p!0iiitB4 ont in 

this purpoae. 

A common paper kite launched from the veaael, 
and driven by the wind, to the shore has beea s^p* 
posed capable of conveying a piece of pack threaii, 
to which a larger wpe might be attached and draaia 
on board. 

A small balloon, raised b^ rarified air might be 
made to answer the same purpose. 

A sky rocket, of a large diameter, has also beea 
considered as capable of an equal service, and, in- 
deed, this method seems the best; for besides the 
velocity of the discharge, could it be broueht to act 
during the nieht, it. must both point out the situa> 
tion of the ship, and the direction that the line 
took in flying Mhore. 

lUefil hints -when a leak iteprung. 

When a vessel springs a leak near her bottoia, 
the water enters with all the force given by the 
weight of the column of water without, which force 
is in proportitm to the difl*ereDcc of the level be> 
tween the water without and that within. It enters 
therefore with more force at first, and in greater 
quantity than it can afterwards, when the water 
within IS higher. The bottom of the vessel, too, 
is narrower, so that the *«me quantity of ui&ter 
coming into that narrow part, rises uster than 
when the space for it is larger. This helps to 
terrify. But as the quantity entering is less va^ 
less, as the surfaces without and within become 
more nearly equal in height, the pumps that could 
not keep the water from rising at first, might after- 
wards be able to prevent its rising higher, and ibe 
people might have remained on board in safety, 
without hazarding themselves in an open host of 
the wide ocean. 

Besides the greater equalit}^ in the height of the 
two surfaces, there may sometimes be other causes 
that retard the farther sinking of a leaky vessel 
The risine water within may arrive at quantities of 
light wooueii works, empty chests, and iiarticularlv 
empty water casks, which, fixed so as not to float 
themselves, may help to sustain her. Many bodies 
which compose a ship's cargo may be specifically 
lighte* than water: all these, when out of water, 
are an additional weight to that of the ship, and she 
is in proportion pressed deeper in the water, but 
as soon as these bodies are immersed, the^ weigh 
no longer on the ship: but, on the contrary, if fixed, 
they help to suppoil her in proportion a& they are 
specifically lighter than the water. 

Temporary nautical pump. 

Captain Leslie, of the Greorge and Susan, ia a 
voyage from North America to Stockholm, adopt* 
ed an excellent mode of emptying water from nil 
ship's hold, when the crew were insufficient to per* 
form that duty. About' 10 or 12 feet above tbs 
pump, he rigged out a spar, one end of which pro* 
jected overboard*, while the other was faateoea, si 
a lever, tp the machinery of the pump. To the 
end which projected overboard,. w^a suspended t 
water-butt, .half full, but codM. tfown: so thai 
when the coming wave raised the butt-end, tbe 
other fpd depressed the piston of tlyr pump; bat 
at the retiring of . the "wai^l^i a wa^ reversed, for, 
by tlie- V^eight of the ftiftt, Ufe piston came up agaiiw 
an4 i^ith it the water. Thus, without the aid of 
the crew, the^hip's.hold wa; cleared of the water 
in a few hourt^. 

.Another. — When a yetsel spridgs a leak at sei, 
which cannot be dispovered, instead of exhausdn; 
thfcrew by continiiab working a. the pumps, diejf 
msKfonn, with very little trouble, a machine to 
dia^^Arge the water, which will work itself witb- 
odt any assistance from the hands on boiuxL 

Let a spar, or spare top-mast, be cat ut (be 
length of eight or ten feet, or more,' acconnag tt 
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iw «lie «l Um vesael; nuxtioe firar holes tiirongh 

Ae thickest end, through which ran four oars, fix- 
ing them ti^ht, exaetlv in the middle. To the four 
handles naif on four blades, (made of staves) the 
stve of the other ends, which will form a very good 
water wheel if the oars be strong: then fix into the 
opposite end what is commonly called a crank: 
the iron handle of a grindstone would suit exti^eme- 
ly well: if this is not to be had, any strong bar of 
iron may be bent into that form, wedging it tight 
to prevent its twisting round. Then nail up a new 
pair of chaps on the fore part of the pump, for a 
new handle to be fixed in, which will point with 
its outer end to the bow of the vessel { this handle 
wil! be short on the outside, but as long on the in- 
.side as the diameter of the bore of the pump will 
admit, in order that the spear may be plunged the 
deeper, and of course the longer stroke. The 
handle must be large enough to nave a slit sawed 
np it, sufficient to admit a stave edgeways, which 
must be fastened with a strong jron pin, on which 
it may work. The lower end^of the stave must 
be bored to admit the round *end of the crank; 
then fix the shaft, with the oars (or arms) over the 
gunwale, on two crotchets, on# spiked to the gun- 
wale, and the other near tlie pump, cutting in the 
shaft a circular notch, as well to make it run ea^ 
sier, by lessenin|; the friction, as to keep the whole 
steady. A bolt is now to be fixed in each crotchet 
close over the shaft, to keep it froih rising. As 
soon as the wheel touches the water it will turn 
round, and the crank, by means of the stave fixed 
en its end, will work the handle bf the pump. 
7*0 render the diiking of a tlup imfmsaime. 
According to the present plan of ship-building, 
in case of leaks at sea; which cannot be kept under 
by pumping, the ships and crews must inevitably 
be lost, to the great afiliction and loss of thousands 
of families. In order to prevent such accidents in 
future, which hitherto have been too common, a 
gentleman, of Uie n|ime of Williams, suggests an 
easy arrangement, which, if universally adopted, 
even under, the worst circumstances, will enable 
the crew to save not only themselves, but the ship 
and cargo likewise: — 

It is, that every ship should be divided into four 
equal comhartments, with partitions of sufiicient 
strength { the probability, in case oOi leak is, that 
it would take place in one of them; and allowing 
it to fill, the safety of the ship would not be endan- 
gered, for 3-4 of the cargo would remain undam- 
aged. To prove this, we will suppose a vessel of 
one hundred tons so divided, (though the plan is 
as applicable to a ship of one thousand toot as a 
canal boat) and, that one of the compartments fill- 
ed with wi^tf r: this would not increase her weiglit 
macn tIiA9 from six to eight tons,- from the cargo 
previously occupying tiie- space, and reducing her 
pooyancy about one-third. The sane effect would 
like pUce, was she sent out of port with only one- 

' feurth of her hull above water, though vessels are 
more commonly sent out with one-third, and even 

' more. Packets, as the^ carr^ little or no cargo, 
may with lafety be divided into three eonvpartf 
ments. In oases of fire the advantage is equally 
obviooa^ as any of the quarters might be iniuidated 
with wtiosf 



An tf noimmtur, 
k has bcenobserved before, that men are diowi^ 
eti by raising their arms above the wateri the ui>> 
huoyed wcignt of which depresses the head: all 
otlier animals have neither motion nor ability to 
a«t' J n similar manner, and, therefore, twim> na^^ 



turaUy. When a man tberefbre fiillfl into deep 
water, he will rise to the sur&ce, and contlniie 
there if he does not elevate his hands. If he moye 
his hands under the water in any manner he pleases, 
his head will rise so high as to allow him liberty 
to breathe; and if he move his legs, as in the act 
of walking, (or rather of walking up stairs), his 
shoulders will rise above the water, so that he maty 
use less exertion with his hands, or apply them to 
other purposes. These plain directions are reo^m- 
mended to the attention of these who have not 
learned to swim in their youth, and they will, if 
attended to, be found highly advantageom in pre- 
serving life. 

If a person falls into the water, or gets out of 
his depth, and cannot swim^-and if he wishes to 
drown himself, let him kick and s{»lash as Tio- 
lenLy as possible, and he ^ill soon sink. On the 
contrary, if impressed with the idea that he is 
lighter than the water, he avoids all violent action, 
and calmly but steadi^ strives to refrain from 
drawing in his breath whilst under the water, and 
keeps bis head raised as much as possible; and 
p;.entJy, but constantly, moves his nands and feet 
in a proper direction, there 'will be a great prob»- 
bili^ of his keeping afloat until some aid arrives. 
Cramp m bathing. 

For the core of the cramp, wten swimming, Dr 
Franklin recommends a vigorous sanA violent shock 
of the part affected, by suddenly and forcibly 
stretching out the leg, which should be darted out 
of the water, into the air, if possible. 
Prevautiotu in oeUhtng. 

Never venfuro into cold water, when the body 
is much heated. ^ 

Dr Franklin relates an instance, within his own 
knowledge, of four young meo, who, having work- 
ed at harvest in the heat of the day, with a view 
of refreshing themselves, lounged into a spring of 
cold water; two died upon, the spot, a third the 
next morning, and the fourth recovered with greiit 
difficulty. 

Be very careful where you bathe, even though 
ever so good a swimmer, lest there should be wee^f 
to entangle the feet, or any thinp; else to endanger 
life. It is by the neglect of this precaution that 
many good swimmers expose themselves to greater 
danger than those who oannot swim at all; their 
very expertness th^s becoming fatal to them, by 
tempting them into plaoes where their destruction 
is inevitable^ 

^ The use of the tepid salt water hath, or indeed 
of sea-bathing itself, when the Water is wanni; 
(that is,) between 60 and 80 degrees of heat, is in 
many cases beneficial, when a colder temperature 
would be decidedly injutidus. 

It may be satisfactory to know, that in situations 
disUnt from the shore, where sen-water cannot be 
had, artificial seap*water, made by dissolving 4 lbs. 
of bay-salt in 16 gallons of fVesh water, possesses 
ail the properties of the w»ter of the sea, a smai 
portion of sulphate of magnesia exciepted. 
TJt6 ekower-bath* 

The ebld shower-bath is less alarming to ner» 
vous persons, and less liable to produce craropa, 
than cold immeraiott; it may be considered as the 
best and sa&at mode of eold bathing, and is r^ 
commended in many nervous complaints. 

It has also aibrded relief in some eases of io- 



^SmbtHtaie fir a thamtt baif^ 
Where the SKving oif expense is an dgeet, tt mqr 
be S^ecftially answered by filling a common water* 
ing pot with cold water. Let the patient sit ad- 
dressed upon a stool, which ncay Se placed in • 
large tab, and let the hair, if nel «nt snort, ht 
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Siread over the thoalders as loosely m possible, 
ow poor the water from the pot oyer the patient's 
ead, faoe, neck, shoulders, and all parts of the 
irddy, promssively down to the feet, until the 
whole has ueen thoroaghly wetted. 

A large sponge maj, in some measure, be sub- 
stituted for the shower bath; particularly in afieo- 
tlons of the head, which arise from intemperance, 
night watching, study, or other pei'plexity. Head- 
ache, from these causes, will be greatly alleviated 
by wiping the top and fore-part of the ^ead with 
a sponge frequeiitly dipped In water. The cold 
thus produced will check the determination of 
blood to the head, and has often b<^en known ta 
prevent delirium and insanity. 
The tejMd-batK 

On immersinr the body in a tepid-bath, which 
takes its range from 85 to 95 de^^ees, no strii^mg 
sensation either of heat or cold ir felt But a per- 
son much chilled, will, on entering the tepid-bath, 
feel the water warm, while another, who nad been 
heated by exercise, will find it insensibly cold. 

The tepid-bath is attended with several advan- 
tages: the surface of the skin is, by 'it, freed from 
that scaly matter, which always collects more or 
less in the healthiest person; the pores of the skin, 
thus being free, the natural pei*spiration is pro- 
moted, the limbs are rendered supple, and any 
stiffness, which may have been produced by exer^ 
tion, or fatigue, is removed. Such immersion has 
deen found to allay thirst; a proof that a quantity 
of water is absorbed, and enters the body through 
the skin. 

The tepid-bath seems the best adapted to the 
purposes of cleanliness and healthy exercise. To 
delicate females, and young children, it is of pri- 
mary impoKance. Nothing can be more absurd 
than the common practice of mothers and nurses 
I n washing children, no matter how sickly or un- 
well, with cold water, under the idea of bi-acing 
the constitution: whereas, the use of tepid water 
alone, is not only the most agreeable, but the roott 
proper fluid to excite tlie energies of the system 
m younp; children. 

' Affusion with tepid water has generally the 
same result, except, that if the body continue ex- 
)>o&ed to the air after the affusion, a sensation of 
cold is produced, which ousl^ to be avoided, by 
wiping dry the upper part ofihe body, whilst the 
lower extremities are^till covered with water. 

There can be little dottht, that hunvin existence, 
by tepid bathing, temperance, and proper exercise, 
may be made more agreeable, and also beprp- 
ionged. 



(}E.VBRAI. BULKS FOB PMESKBTIire LIFS AKD HEALTH. 

.Sir 2?. PJaUipt't rulet. 

I. Rise early, and never sit up late. 

8. Wash the whole body every morning with 
cold water, by means of a large sponge, and rub 
it dry with a rough towel, or scrub the whole body 
for ten or fifleen minutes with flesh brushes. 

3. Drink water generally, and avoid excess of 
spirits, wine, and fermented liquors. 

4. Keep the body open by me free use of the 
syringe, and remove superior obstructionr4>y ape- 
rient pills. 

5. Sleep in a room whieh has free aoeess to the 
open air. 

6. Keep the head cool by washing it when neces- 
sary with cold water, and abate feverish and in- 

'iammatonr symptoms when' they arise by perse- 
•verine stillness. 

t. Uorrect symptoms of plethora and indigestion 
joy eating and ^nkio; less per diem for a few days. 



8. Never eat a hearty supper, especially of ani 
mal food; and drink wine, spirits, and beer, if 
these are necessary, only after dinner. 
Dr Boet^haave^t rulct. 

This great man left, as a legacy to the world^ 
the following simple and unerring directions for 
preserving health; they contained the sum and sa'tv 
stance of his vast professional knowledge, during 
a long and useful life: — ** Keep the feet warm; tlie 
head cool; and the body open.'* — If these were 
generally attended to, the physician^s aid would 
seldom be required. 

Clothing. 

To adapt the dress with a scruptiVous nicety to the 
fluctuations of temperature eveiy day, would in- 
deed require such minute attention as hardly anf 
person can bestow : but every person may comply 
with the general rules of clothing, aS far as not to 
lay aside too early the dress of the winter, nor to 
retain that of the summer too late; from a neglect 
of which precaution thousands of lives are every 
year sacrificed to- mortality. The perfection of 
dress, considm*ed merely as such, is to fit withoDl 
fettering the body. 

• Mr. * 

Nothing is more pernicious than the air of s 

{dace where a numerous body of people are col- 
ected together within doors; especially if to the 
breath otthe crowd there be added the vapours of 
a multitude of candles, and the consumption of the 
vital air by fires in proportion. Hence it happens^ 
that persons of a delicate constitution are liable to 
become sick or faint in a place of this kind. These 
ought to avoid, as much as possible, the air of greai 
tOM'ns; which is also peculiarly hurtful to the asth- 
matic and consumptive, as it is likewise to hysteric 
women, and men of weak nerves. Wliere such 
people cannot always live without the verge of 
great towns, they ought, at least, to go out as often 
as they can into the open air, and, if possible, patn 
the night in the wholesome situation of the suburbs 
VentUxUunu 

Air that has long stagnated becomes extremely 
unwholesome to breathe, and often immediately 
fatal. Such is that of mines, wells, cellars, &q. 
People ought therefore to be very cautious in en- 
tering places of this description whieh have been 
long shut up^ The air ot some hospitals, jails, 
ships, &c. partakes of the same unwholesome and 
pernicious nature; and they o'tght n^er to be des- 
titute of ventilators— those useful eontrivances for 
expelling foul, and introducing fresh air into iti 
place. Tlie same may be said of all places where 
numbers of people are crowded together. 

It is found that most plants have the property 
of correcting bad air within a few hours, wbec 
they are exposed to the light of the son; but that, 
on the oontraiy, during the night, or in the shade, 
they corrupt the common air of the atmosphere. 
Hence it is a dangerous practice to have slirubs :i 
an apartment that is slept in. 

FentilaHon of churbhe9. 

Both in public and private buildings there are 
errors committed, which afl'ect in an extraordiDan 
degree the salubrity of the air. Churches are sel- 
dom open above once a week; they are never ven- 
tilated by fires, and rarely by opening the windows: 
while, to render the air c» them yet more unwhole- 
some, little or ne attention is paid to keeping then 
clean. The consequence of which is, that tW 
are damp, musty, and apt to prove hurtful to peo- 
pie of weak constitutions; and it is a common re- 
mark, that a person cannot pi^ss through a lar^ 
church or cathedral, even in summer,^ without s 
strong sense of coolness. 

VenUUaion of houses. 

The •great attention paid to making bouses closv 
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mmI warm, though appare&tfy well adapted to the 

Qomfort of the inhaoitants, is by no meaas favoura- 
ble to health, unless care be taken every day to 
admit fresh air by the windows. Sometimes it may 
he proper to make use of what is called pumping 
die room, or moving the door backward and for- 
ward for some minutes together. The practice of 
making the beds early in the day, however it may 
suit convenience or delicacy, is doubtless impro- 
per. U would be much better to turn them down, 
and expose them to the influence of the air admit- 
ted by the windows. 

For many persons to sleep in one room, as in 
tlie ward of a hospital, is hurtful to health; and 
it la scarcely a less injurjious custom, though often 
practised by those who have splendid houses, for 
two or more to sleep in a small apartment, especi- 
ally if it be very close. 

Houses situated in low marshy countries, or near 
lakes of stagnating water, are likewise unwhole- 
some; as they uartake of the putrid vapours ex- 
haled in such places. To remedy this evil, those 
who inhabit them, if they study their health, ought 
to use a more generous diet than is requisite in 
more dry and elevated situations. 

Bunfing in churcheSy Uc, 

it is almost every where too common to have 
church-yards in the middle of populous towns. 
This is not$ only reprehensible in point of taste, 
but, considering how near to the surface of the 
earth the dead bodies in many places are deposited, 
there must necessarily arise putrid vapours, which, 
however imperceptible, cannot fail to contaminate 
the air. The practice of burying in churches is 
still more liable to censure; and not many years 
ago, the pernicious eft'ects of this Xiustom were so 
peverely felt in France, as to occasion a positive 
ediet against it 

. To dUaipate noxkut vapours in veUs, ^c. 

Procure a pair of smith's bellows, amxed on a 
wboden frame, so as to work in the same manner 
as at the forge. This apparatus being placed at 
the edge of the well, one end of a leathern tube, 
(the nose of a fire engine^ should be closely adapt- 
ed to the nose of the bellows, and tlie other end 
thrown into the well, I'eaching within one foot of 
the bottom. 

If the well be even so infected, that a candle 
will not burn at a short distance from the top; af- 
ter blowing with the bellows orvly half an hour, 
the candle will burn bright at tne bottom; theui, 
without further difficulty, proceed in the work. 

it is obvious, that in cleaning vaults, or working 
in any subterraneous place subject to damps, the 
same method must be attended with the like bene- 
fioiai effects. 

Persons, *whose business requires them to attend 
upon large quantities of fermenting liquors, or to 
work in close places with lighted charcoal, fre- 
quently experience tiead-ache, giddiness^ and other 
disagreeable effects from the noxious vapours 
which these exhale, and often have their health 
impaired, or their lives endangered by a continu- 
ance in the employment. In some cases, the dan- 
rer, peiliaps, cannot be avoided, except by g^oing 
into the open air, as soon as head-ache or giddmess 
begins, and drinking a glass of cold water, or 
washing the face and neck with the same. In the 
case of persons whose work requires charcoal fires, 
the dangerous effects of it may be prevecited, by 
taking care not to sit near it when burning, or to 
burn It in a chimney, and when there is none, to 
kcrip the door open, and place a large tub of lime- 
^^ater in the room. 

iS) protect gilders. Jewellers, and others from the 
peamicious effects of charcoal, • I 

It is advisable for all those who are exposed to [) 



the vapours of obarooal, partteularly gilders, jew>« 
ellers, re6ners of metals, &e. to place a flat vesuel, 
filled with lime-water, near the stove in which the 
charcoal is burnt 

The lime strongly attacks the mephitie gaa 
evolved by the ignited charcoal, and preserves Uie « 
purity of the air. When the surface of the water 
becomes covered witli a film, or pellicle, it MUSi 
be changed for a fresh quantity. 
Toprevertt lamps fropi proving pernicious to psthm 
matic persons. 

The smoking; of lamps is frequently disregarded 
in domestic life; but the fumes ascending from oil, 
especially if it be tainted or rancid, are highly 
pernicigus, wlien inhaled into the lungs of astb* 
matic persons. To prevent this, let a spoDge» 
three or four inches in diameter, be moistened 
with pure water, and in that state be suspended by ^ 
a string or wire, exactly over the flame of^the lamp, 
at the distance of a few inches; this substance will 
absorb all the smoke emitted during the evening 
or night, after which it should be rinsed in warm 
water, by which means it will be again rendered 
fit for use. 

To dinnfect substances of the plague. 

Chlorine has been successfully used in Spain for 
this purpose, in the following manner. 

Expose' four ounces of meat in a saucer, until it 
becomes nearly putrid: suspend bits of paper, fur, 
feathers, cotton, silk, and wool, upon hooks fixed 
in a horizontal {)iece of wood, attached to a perpen« 
dicular one, which is suDpoiied by a pedest^ of 
lead; cover the whole with a bell-glass fixed in the 
rim of a piece of wood on which the saucer is 
placed. The edges of the rim should be puttied. 
Fix a cork very tight in the top aperture of tlie 
bell-glass, and let the whole rest in a warm room 
for a fortnight On withdrawing the cork, the de- 
gree of putrefaction 'may be easily ascerUined. 
When ;Bufflcieutly impregnated, let each substance 
be taken out in succession, apd enveloped in a sheet 
of paper folded like a letter; and suspended oo a 
hook m another bell-glass, under which materials 
for producing chlorine are placed in a saucer or 
cup. These materials are mariatic acid poured 
over red oxide of lead, or pulverized oxide of 
manganese. In a short time the putrid odour will 
be dispersed, and the papers, which are intended 
to imitate letters supposed to be infected, will smell 
only of chlorine. Each letter should have three oi 
four parallel incisions made in it with a sharp 
knife, to admit the disinfecting gas more readily. 
To protect gilders from the panicious effects of 

mercury. y 

They should havetwo doorf in their workroom, 
opposite to each other, which they should keep 
open, that there may be a free circulation of air. 
They should likewise have a piece of gold applied 
to tlie roof of the mouth, during the whole time 
of the operation. This plate will attract and in- 
tei^cept the mercury as they breathe, and when it 
grows white they must cast it into the fire, that 
the mercury may evaporate, and replace it when 
it is cool again. They should^ indeed, have two 
pieces of gold, that one may oe put into the mouth 
whilst the other is purifying and coo'iig; by these 
means they will preserve themselves from the 
diseases and infirmities which inercur}' occasions. 
Riding and ■wd'M^g, 

For preserving health, there is no kind of exer- 
cise more proper than walking, as it gives the most 
general action to the muscles oi the body; but, for 
valetudinarians, riding ou horseback is preferable 
It is almost incredible how much the constitution 
may be strengthened by this exercise, wheu conli- 
pued for a consideral^le time; not so much in the 
fashionable way of a morning ride, but of making 
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long jouraejrs m irYiieh tbere is the fiirther adran- 
tiig^ of a perpetual ohange of aSr. Numbers of 
people, reaaced to a state of gr^t veakneu, have. 
Of this means, acquired a degree of vigour fttia 
tfealth. which all the medlcat prescriptions Inthe 
world Tould not otlierwise hare procured. Bat, it 
Ik 6i imporiabo^; in travelling for health, that one 
inould not employ his mind in deep refleictlons, 
but enjoy the companj of an agreeable companion, 
and l^i^tiff his sight with the prospect of the va^ 
rious objects around him. In this exercise, as 
irell as in everv other, we ought always to begin 
gently, and to finish gradually, never abruptly. 
Exen:ue after meaU, 

Exercise Is hurtful immediately after* meals, 
particularly to those of nervous and irritable con- 
stitutions, who are thence liable to heart-bum, 
eructat^os, and vomiting. Indeed, the instinct of 
die inferior animals confirms the propriety of this 
i^ulej for they are all inclined to indulge them- 
selves in rest after food. At all events, fatiguing 
exercise should be delayed till digestion is per- 
formed, which generally requires three or tour 
hours idfter eating a full meaL 

BeatUng' aumd. 

This is a species of exercise much recommended 
by the ancient physicians; and to this may be 
joined that of speaking. Tliey are both of great 
ifdvantage to those who have not sufficient leisure 
or opportunities for other kinds of exercise. To 
apeak very loud, Uowever, or exercise the voice 
immediately after a meal, is hurtful to the lungs, 
as well as to the organs of digestion. Singing, as 
by the vibratory motion of the air it shakes the 
iQogs and the bowels of the abdomen or belly, pro- 
moted, in a remarkable degree, tlie circulation of 
the blood. Hence^ those sedentary artificers or 
mechanics, who, from hab\t, almost constantly 
sing at their work, unintentionally contribute mucn 
to me preservation of their health. • 

fFind inttrumentt. 

All these are more or less hurtful to.the lungs, 
which they weaken, by introducing much air, and 
keepinz that organ too long in a state of disten- 
tion. On this account, persons of weak lungs, who 
play much on the flute, hautboy, or French horn, 
are frequently afflicted with spitting of blood, 
cough, shortness of breathy and pulmonary con- 
sumption. Blowing those instruments likewise 
checks the circulation of the blood through the 
lungs, accumulates it towards the head, and dis- 
poses such persons to apoplexy. 
Friction, 

One of the most gentle andjiseful kinds ofexer- 
eise, is friction of the body, either by the naked 
hand, a piece of flannel, or what is still better, a 
flesh brush. This was in great esteem among the 
ancients, and is so ait present in the East Indies. 
The whole body may be subjected to this mild ope- 
nrt.ion, but chiefly the beliy, the spine, or back- 
bone, and the arms and legs. Friction clears the 
skin, resolves stagnating humours, promotes per- 
spiration, strengthens the fibres, and increases the 
warmth and energy of tlie whole body. In rheu- 
matism, gout, palsy, and green sickness, it is an 
excellent rp^medy. To the sedentary, the hypo- 
chondriac, and persons troubled with indigestion, 
•who have not leisure to take sufiicient exercise, 
the daily friction of the belly, in particular^ cannot 
be loo much recommended as a substitute for other 
means, in order lo dissolve the thick humours 
which may be forming in the bowels, by stagna- 
tion, and to strengthen the vessels. But, in rub- 
bing the belly, tlie operation ought to be per- 
formeii in a circular direction, as being most fa- 
Tourable to the course of the intestines, and their 
Mt*jml action. It should be performed in the 



mortAng, on in eArptT'ttomaett, or, nrtl'er,itt'be4f 
before getting tfp, and'eontlnued, at Itasc, for sonfe 
minutes at a time. ' 



ThU aeeideilt is at an times leis frequent i« 
towns than in the coontr)^, especially' since the nai 
of the umbrella has been introduced. 

When a person is wet he ought never to stttid 
but to continue in motion till he arrives at a plaaft 
where he may be suitably accommodated. Her? 
he riiould strip off fais wet clothes, to be chaugod 
for such as are dry, and have those parts of hit 
body which have 1>een wetted, wen rubbed with a 
dry o^oth. The legs, dioulden, f^d arms, nt 

gnerally the parts most exposed to wet: tfa^ 
ould, therefore, be paitieulariy attended to. ft 
is almost incredible now many diseases may br 

Srevented by adopting this course. Cataithi, i»» 
ammations, rikjumatisms, diarrhoeas, fevers, tind 
Consumptions, are the fbremo^ among the trsia 
which frequently follow an aeeident of this kisd. 
Prectaaiimg Hi renvrvingfrom a hot to a cold nhiO' 

It should be a determined rule to avoid all npid 
transitions from one extreme to another, and new 
to remove from a room highly heated, to a fresh or 
cold air, while the body remains warm, or till the 
necessary change to a warmer dress has been pn* 
viously made. If, at any time, the boJy shoald be 
violently heated, during the warm wtather, it ii 
sore to suffer by going into vaults, cellars, ioe* 
houses, \fy eold bathing, or by sitting on «oU 
stones, or damp earth: many lingering andinems* 
ble maladies have been brought on by such Impro* 
dence. nay, present death has, in some fnHiBeeSi 
been the consequence of such transgression. Pa*» 
monary consumption, which makes andUally sudi • 
dreadful ravages among the young and middle 
aged, has been frequently indtieed by *^ *PI^ 
rently trifling causes. 

7b keep the feet dn. 

The only method that has been found to msM9 
m keeping the feet dry is to wear, over the fo« of 
(he stocking, a sock made of oil silk. To keep it 
In its proper place, it will be necessary toveai 
over it a cotton or worsted aock. The general 
health being often disturbed by wet feet, the abow 
direotiohs ought to be generally attended to. 
To pretetve the eye^hL 

Never sit for ^ny length of time ia abaolaje 
gloom, or exposeu to a blaze of light The reasos 
on which this rule is founded, proves the imfj^ 
priety of going hastily from one extreme to the 
other, whether of darkness or of light, and shows 
us that a southern aspect is improper for mm 
whose sight is weak and tender. ? . . «k* 

S. Avoid reading small print, and shaiomgthe ^ 
eyes by looking at iu<nute obiects. 

3. Do not read in the dusk, nor, if the eyes w 
disordered, by candle light 

4. Do not permit the eyes to dwell on Wjig 
objects, more particularly on first waking in tw 
morning; the sun should not of course be sutterw | 
to shine in Ae room at that time, and a »»«»«"* | 
quantity of light, only, lAiould be adnutted. rv 
the same reasons, the furniture, walls, «»" omw , 
objects of a /bed-room, should not he altoS«Wf 
of a white or glaring colour: indeed, those vw»c 
eyes ai* weak; would find considerable advanUje 
in having green for the furniture, and P**'**""" 
colour, of their bed-chambers., ^■J'^'*r^^ A^ 
the propriety of this fact, for the light ot the m; 
comes on by slow degrees, and green is the ow • 
versal colour she presents to our eyes. 

5. Those individuals who are rather loog:-«gw 
ed, should accustom themselves to read wiuuew 
light, and with the book somewhat nearer w u* 
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iMtlMB wiat tlMj Bftfimllj liket while othei's, 
iMt are nther ahoit-tighted, should use themaeWes 
to rettd with the book «8 far off a& possible. By 
these niesns, both will improve and strengthei^ 
their si^ht, while a* contrary course increases its 
natural imperfections. 

Uite of tpeetade*. 
From whatever cause the decay of sigtit arises, 
an attentiTC consideration of the following rules 
will enable any one to judge for himself, when his 
e}'e>8ight nay be assisted or preserved by the use 
of pix>i)er glasses. 

1. VVheo we are obliged to remove small ob- 
jects to a considerable distance from the eye in 
order to see them distinctly. 

2. If we find it necessary to get more light than 
formerly, as, for instance, to place the candle be- 
tween the eye and the object. 

. S. If, on looking at, and attentively considering 
• near object, it fiitigues the eye and becomes con- 
fused, or ^f it appeai'ji to have a Idnd of dimness 
or mist before it. 

4. When small printed letters are seen to run 
into each other, ana hence, by looking steadfastly 
on them, appear double or treble. 

5. If the eyes are so fatigued by a little exercise, 
that we are obliged to shut them from time to 
lime, so as to relieve them by looking at different 
objects. 

When all these eireamstances concur, or any of 
them separately takes place, it will be njeeessary 
to seek assistance from glasses, which will ease 
the eyes, and in some degree check their tendency 
to become worse: whereas, if they be not assisted 
in time, the weakness will be considerably increas- 
ed, and the eyes be impaired by the efforts they 
are compelled to «)tert. 

Cnmetict. 

I'o set off the eomplexioD with all the advantage 
it can atuin, nothing more is requisite than to 
wAsh the face with pure watery or, if any thing 
farther be occasionally Deeeasar)^ it is ciilv tlie 
addition of a little soap. ■ 

Theiee^ 

An object reiy subservient to health, and which 
merits due attention, is the preservation of the 
teeth; the care of which, oonsiaering their imports 
ance in preparing the food for digestion, is, in 
general, far from being sufficiently cultivated. 
Very few persons, comparativelj, wash their mouth 
in the mot-ning, which ought always to be done. 
Indeed, this ought to be practised at the conclusion 
of every m^al, where either animal food or vegeta- 
bles ai'e eaten; for the former is apt to leave behind 
it a rancid acrim<iny, and the latter an acidity, both 
of them hurtful to the teeth. Wasliing the mouth 
frequently with cold water is not only serviceable 
in keeping the teeth clean, but in strengthening 
the gums, the firm adhesion of which to the teeth 
is of great importance in preserving them sound 
and aecure. 

Tooth pawder9. 

Many persons, while laudably attentive to pre- 
* serve their teeth, do them hurt by too much offi- 
ciouaness. They daily apply to them some denti- 
frice powder, which they rub so hard as not only 
to injure the enamel by excessive friction, but to 
hurt the gums even more than by the abuse of the 
pick tooth. I'he quality of some of the denttfrioe 
powders, advertised in newspapers, is extremely 
suspicious; and there is reason to tliink that they 
are not altogether tree from a corrosive ingredient. 
One of the safest and best compositions for the 
^ purpose is a mixture of two paints of scuttlefish 
none, and one of the Peruvian bark, both finely 
ot wdered, which is calculated not only to clean the 



teeth without nurting them, but to preserve the 
firmness of the gums. / 

Besides the advantage of sound teeth, for theli 
use in mastication, a proper attention to theit 
treatment conduces not a little to the sweetness ot 
the breath. This is, indeed, often affected by 
other causes, existing in the lunas, the storaacli, 
and sometimes even in the bowels; but a rotten 
state of the teeth, both fi*om the putrid smell emit* 
ted by carious bones, and the impurities lodged in 
their cavities, never fails of a^griavatihg an unpleas- 
ant breath wherever tliere is a tendency of that 
kind. 

Loooe teeth. 

When the teeth are loosened by extern 1 vio- 
lence, by falls and blows, or by the improper use 
of instruments in pulling diseased teeth in the 
neighbourhood of sound ones, they may again be 
made tolerably fast by pressing them as firmly as 
possible into tlieir sockets, and preserving them 
so with ligatui*es of cat-gut, Indian weed, or waxed 
silk, arid keepine the,patient upon spoon m'eat till 
they are firm. >Vhen loose teeth are owing to 
tailar, nothing will fasten them till the cause be 
removed; and this ought to be done early, other- 
wise it win have no ettect. Frequently the teeth 
become loose from a sponginess of the gums, 
oflen, but im{)roperly. attributed to scurvy. The 
best remedj is scariiying the gums deeply, and 
allowing them to bleed freely; this should he re- 
peated till they are fully fastened. Mild astrin- 
gents, MS tincture of hark, are here attended with 
good effects, though those of a strong nature will 
certainly do harm. The mouth should be fi*e- 
quently washed with cold water stixmgly impreg* 
nated with these, and the patient should not use 
the teeth which have been loose till they become 
firm again. The loosening of the teeth in old age 
cannot be remedied, as it is owing to a wasting c^f 
their sockets, fivm which the teeUi lose their sup- 
port 

Foul teeth. 

The teeth aometimes oeoome yellow or black 
without any adventitious matter being; observed on 
them) at other times they become foul, and give a 
taint to the breath, in consequence of the natural 
mucus of the mouth, or part of the food remain^- 
ing too long about them. The iDoiit fretiueiu 
cause of fouitaeth is the subsUiice called taitur, 
which seems to be a deposition from the saliva, 
and with which tlie teeth are often almost entirely 
encrusted. When this substance is allowed to re- 
main, it insinuates itself between the gums and 
the teeth, and then gets down upon the jaw in such 
a manner as to loosen the teeth. This, indeed, is 
by far the most common cause of loose teeth; and 
when they have been long covered with this or 
with any otlier matter, it is seldom they can be 
cleaned without the assistance of instruments. But 
when once they are deanec), they ma^ genendl3r 
be kept so, by rubbing them with a tlun piece of 
soft wood made into a kind of brush, and dipped 
into distilled vinegar; after which the mouth is to 
be washed with common water. 

Cleaning the teeth. 

When the teeth are to bebleaned by instruments, 
the operator oUght, with a linen cloth or with a 
glove, to press against the points of the teeth, so 
as to keep them firm in their sockets, with th« 
fingers of the one hand, while he cleans them witli 
the necessary instruments held in the other; taking 
care not to scrapelihem so hard as to loosen them, 
or to rub ofi* the enamel. This being done, the 
teeth should be rubbed over with a small brush, ur 
a piece of sponge dipped in a mixture uf urebtn 
of tartar and Feruviuu bai-k. Tlie same applica- 
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Uon lOAjT be made to the teeth for a few days, when 
afterwards they may be kept clean as already di- 
rected. 

The teeth are sometiraes covered over with a 
thin dark coloured scurf, which has by some been 
mistaken for a wasting of the enamel, but which 
18 only an extraneous matter covering it. Hy per- 
severance this may be cleaned oif as completely 
M where the teeth are covered with tartar; but it 
:8 apt, afler some time, to apjiear again. When this 
's ODservcdj the same operation must be repeated. 



For the purpose of applying powdters or wasbu 
to the teeth, a hrush or a S|>onge is eohunonly em* 
ployed; the latter is sup{)08ed prefierable, as beUi| 
in less danger of wearing down the enamel, or of 
separating the teeth. • 

Meaiuring" gUuitt, 
la order to measure quantities of fluids, friasses, 
graduated on their s'Mes (according to the foUowtne 
ng^ures), will be found useful in all ftmilies aao 
private laboratories:*- 
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No. 1. represents a glass, calculated to measure 
any quantity from two drachms to eight ounces. 

No. 2. From one drachm to two ounces. 

No. 3. From half a drachm to one ounce.— And 

No. 4. Any quantity frooL five minims (or drops) 
to one drachm. 

WeighU and metuure§, 
' By the following tables it will be seen that in the 
MBOKwre qJ Jiuid»^ 
I gallon measure contains 8 pints, 

1 pint 16 ounces, 

1 ounce 8 drachms, 

I drachm 60 minims. 

Weighi •f dry tubttancet, 
1 pound oontains 19 odncea, 

1 ounce 8 drachms, 

1 drachm 60 grains, 

1 scruple 90 gra. or 

1-3 of a drachm. 

It is customary to distinguish quantities of fluids 
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from dry substances, by prefixing the letter £ (floid) » 
when an ounce or drachm is mentioned in medical 
works, but in the foregoing prescriptions or fonnolc, 
this was considered to be unnecessary, as the sligbtc 
est acquaintance with the substances to be ttsed, will 
point out what is implied. 

Scale of medicmai dbae*. 

The following tanle of the gradationr. of dowi 
of medicines for different ages, will in genersl bs 
found pretty correct, and oumit never to he deviated 
from, except by professronal advice. 

It at the ajge of manhood the dose be one drachm, 
the proportions will be at 

From 14 to 21 years, * scruples; 7 to t4 years, 
half a drachm; 4 to 7 years, 1 scruple; 4 years, 
15 grains; 3 ;^ears, half a scruple; 2 years, 8 grains^ 
1 year, 5 grains; 6 months, 3 grains; 3 mouths, ^ 
grains; 1 month, 1 grain. 



To aire tvounda m cattle. 
When horses, cattle, or any of our domestic 
animals are wounded, tlie treatment may be very 
simple, and much the same as in the human race. 
It is extremely improper to follow a practice that 
IS common in many parts of the countiy among 
farriei'd, cow doctors, and «iven shepherds — that of 
applying to the wound, or putting into the sore 
part, common salt, powder of blue vitriol, or tar, 
or cloths dipped in spirits, as brandy, rum, &;c. 
or turpentine, or any oti'er stimulant articles; for 
all such very much increase the pain, and by irri- 
tating the sore, may increase the inflammation 
even to the length of inducing mortification. — 
TV ough the treatment may be varied according to 



circumstances, yet, in most cases, it may be suffi- 
cient to take notice of the following particulars:^ 
It will be proper to wash away any foulness or dirt 
about the part, and to examine particularly its coo- 
dition. 

To atop the blfeding. 
Should anjT large blood-vessel be cut, and dis- 
charging copiously, it will be right to stop it, by 
some lint or sponge, with moderate compressiou, 
or bandaging, at the same time, and not taking it 
off for two or three days. Should the pressure 
fail of effect, caustic applications, such as the lu- 
nar caustic, or even the actual cautery, the noin^ 
of a thick wii'e, sulTiciently heated, may be \ricd; 
or, if a surgeon be at hand, the vessel may be 
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ulttp ^by.che crooked aeedl^ wiUi waxed thread, 
aod then tied. 

Adhetive platter and^tevnn^. 

Where there is no danger of excess; ve hleeding, 
and a merb division of the parts, or a deep gash 
gor cut, it will he right to adjust the parts, and keep 
diem together hj a strip of any cororaon adhesive 
plaster; or, when this will not do by itself, the lips 
of the wound, especially if it be a clean cut, may 
be closed by one or more stitches, with a mode- 
rately coarse needle and thi*ead, which in each 
stitch may be tied, and the ends left of a proper 
length, so that they can be afterwards removed 
vhen the parts adhere. It is advised to tie the 
threads, because sometimes the wounded part 
svells M much that it is difficult to eet them cut 
and drawn out, wiUiout giving pain and doing some 
mischief. 

JBandaget, 

If the part will allow a i oiler or bandage to be 
09ed, to keep the lips of it together, this may like- 
vise be employed; for by supporting the sides of 
the wound, it would lessen any pain which the 
stitches occasion. With this treatment the wound 
heals often in a short time, or in a few days, rare- 
ly exceeding five or six, and sooner in the young 
and healthy, than in the old and relaxed, and soon- 
er in the quiet and motionless, tlian in the restless 
and active. 

Should the wound be large, and inflammation, 
with the discharge of matter, likely to take place, 
it mij still Jbe proper, by gentle means, to bring 
the diTided parts near to each other, and to retain 
them in their natural situation by means of a ban- 
dage. This shoald not be made too tight, but 
nerely to support the part. In this way, and by 
avoiding stimulant applications, the wound will 
heal more readily than otherwise, and the chance 
oT'tny blemish following will be diminished. 
Washes of spirits, brandy, and the like. Friar's 
hslsam, spirit of wine anil camphor, turpentine, 
or any other such irritating appl'cations^ are high- 
ly improper, and sometimes make a fresh clean 
wound, (that would readily heal almost of itself,] 
inflame and perhaps mortify, or become a bad sore. 
* Soret and bruUes, 

Over the whole sore, or where the part is bruis- 
ed, "or where there is a tendency to suppuration, a 
poultice should be ap[)lied an^kept on or suitable 
Dandages. The poultice may be made of'^any kind 
of meal, fine bran, bruised linseed, or of mashed 
tiimips, carrots, &CC. The following has been 
found useful as a common poultice. ** Fine bran, 
1 quart; pour on it a sufficient quantity of boiling 
water to make a thin paste; to this add of linseed 
powder enough to give it a proper consistence.'* 
The poultice may be kept on tor a week or ten 
days, or even longer, if^ necessary, changing it 
once or twice a day; and cleaning the wound, wnen 
the poulttee is removed, by washing it by -means 
flf a soft rag or linen cloth, with water not more 
than blood warm, (some sponges are too rough for 
this parpose); or, where the wound is deep, the 
water may be injected into it by a syringe, in or- 
der to clean it from the bottom. 
Ointment. 

In the course of a few days, when the wound, by 
•are and proper management with the poultices, 
b^ips to put on a healthy appearance, and seems 
to be clean and of a reddish colour, not black or 
bloody, then there may be applied an ointment 
Hade of tallow, linseed oil, bees* wax, and ho^s' 
lard, in such proportion as to roak6 it of a consis- 
tence somewhat firmer than butter. The ointment 
should be spread on some soft clean tow, and when 
appNId to the sore, it ought never to be tied hard 
apgn it, (which ia done too frequently and very 



improperly,) ,but only fixed by a bandage of apvo* 
per length and breadth, f for a mere cord is often 
improper,^ so close and securely as to keep it « 
from slipping off. This application may be change 
ed once a day; or when nearly well, and discharge 
ing but little, once in two days. 

Green ointment for •wounds. 

Put into a well glazed earthen ves'sel, 3 ounces 
of bees* v. ax; melt it over a clear fire, and add S 
ounces of rosin; when that is melted, put in half 
a pound of hogs' lard; to this put 4 ounces of tur> 
pentine; keep stirring all thp time with a clean 
stick or wooaen spatula. When all is well mixed, 
stir in 1 ounce of^ finefv powdered verdigris. Be 
careful it does not boil over; strain it through a 
coarse cloth, and preserve it in a gallipot This 
ointment is very good for old and recent wounds^ 
whether in flesh or hoof; also galled backs, crack 
ed heels, mallenders, sallenders, bites, brokei 
knees, &c. 
Treatment^ accortUng to appearance of the part. 

When the wounded part begins to discharge 
whitish, thick matter, and is observed to fill up 
the general treatment and dressings to the sore 
now mentioned, should be continued: and in the 
course of the cure, the animal, when free of fever, 
may be allowed better provision, and may take 
gentle exereise. If the animal be feeble, from the 
loss of blood originally, or from the long continu- 
ance of a feverish state, produced by the inflam- 
mation attending the wound, or from weakness 
arising from confinement, or connected with its 
constitution naturally; and if the wound appear to 
!>%; in a stationaiy state, very pale and fltabby on its 
edges, with a thin discharge, then better food may 
be given to it; and if still no change should be ob- 
served, along with the better food, the wound may 
be treated somewhat differently from what has 
been already advised. The ointment may be mads 
more stimulant, by addina; to it some resin and less 
bees' wax, or what would be more stimuUnt still, 
some common turpentine; for it is only in very rare 
cases that oil of turpentine can be requisite. The 
effects of an alteration in the mode of treatment 
should be particularly remarked, and stimulants i 

should be laid aside, continued or increased, ac- 
cording as may be judp;ed proper. Before chang- 
ing the dressings applied to the wound, or before 
rendering them more stimulant and active by using 
heating applications, the effect of closer bandaging 
may be tried; for sometimes, by keeping the parts 
a little more firmly together, the cure is promoted. 
Food and regimen. 

In case of severe wounds, attention should he 
paid to the condition ol the animal in other res- 
pects. There being always when such happen a 
tendency to violent inflammation and fever, that 
may end fatally, ft^eans should be employed to 
moderate both. The apartment sliould be cool and 
airy, and so quiet that the animal should not be 
disturbed; the drink should not be warm but rathet 
cold, and given freely, though not in too laree. 
quaiicilics at a time; the food should be sparingly 
given, and of a poorer quality than usual, and 
should be rather succulent and laxative, than dry 
or apt to produce costiveness; bleeding maybe 
employed either generally from a vein, or in some 
cases, when it can be done, by copping from the 
hurt part, as in the case of a bruise (though this 
last will seldom be requisite or found convenient), 
and it may be done more .than once or twice, as 
may seem proper; laxative medicines also ought 
to oe gkven and repeated, as there may be oocasioo. 
•AbtceM. 

These are swellings containing matter, that make 
their appearance in different parts of the body 
The ci-medies are, first, to bleed, then to wash 
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(he twoUen pirt irtdi a qmrt of Vinegar, In whieh 
«re ^itlolved two otinees of sal ammoniM, and 
• ttalf an ounee of sugar of lead. If the swelling 
does not abate in two or three dajrs, apply the sap- 
pumting potthiee When the tumour becomes 
«oft and points, o|eh it with alaneet, and let oat 
the matter. Then dress it with basilieon ointment 
Anbtsry tor wort. 

Tie a strong srik, or two or three horse-hairs, 
round rhe neek of the wart, tightening it gradual- 
'*y till it falls away. Then dip a pieee oT tow in ' 
slum-water and bmd it on the spot for a whole day. 
goal the sore with the green ointment. 
The star vert. 

Bleed the animal copiously, (the disease is a true 
ipoplexy), 8| quarts at once; then give him half a 
/int of linseed oil, the same of castor oil, 40 grains 
'»f ealomel, 60 do. of ialap, and two ounces of 
li^ietttra of aloes. Give him twice a <tsy warm 
bran mashes. 

For lo99 of appetite. 

Take a quart of blood from the neck,* and give 
lim a purging ball made as follows: Aloes, t oz. 
alap, I drachm, rhubarb, 1 do. made into a ball 
•rith cantor oil and half a dmchm df ginger. 
Injlamed bladder. 

Mske fhe animal drink largely of flaxseed tea, 
i\arley or rice water, or any mucilaginous liquid, 
Mfid inject a portion Of the same frequently, fileed- 
i.ig, and a dose of castor oil are never to be 
omitted. After the oil has operated, give the fol- 
lowing ball every sixth hour: rowdered nitre, half 
\Tk ounce, camphor, 1 drachm, liquorice powder, 
3 drs. Itoney sufficient to form the hall. Should 
tliese means not relieve the animal, omit the ball, 
and give 1 drachm of opium twice a day. 
Blood tpavin. 

Clip off the hair from the swelling, and rub all 
round outside of the swelling with a niece of hard 
brown soap, then apply to Uie swelling a blister 
made of the following 

Bkttering ointment. 

Hogs' lard, half an ounJce, bees' wax, 3 drachms, 
sublimate, in iine powder, half a drachm, Spanish 
flies, 2 drachms. IVlix diem all well, and spread 
It on white leather, and apply it to the spavin, 
Mone spavin. 

This may be treated like the former; it is, how- 
ever, generallv incurable. The operation of firing 
(which should be done by a professed farrier), and 
turning to grass, afford the only reasonable chances 
of relief. 

Soto. 
. Three kinds of worins infest the bowels of hor- 
ses, called by the English farriers bots, truncheons, 
* and raaar-worms. Ths hot infests the great gut 
near the anus: it is a small worm with a large 
bead, and may be frequently observed in the dung. 

. The truncheon is short and thick, with a black- 
ish head, and is found in the maw, inhere, if suf- 
fered to remain, it sometimes pierce/through, and 
thus is many a fine horse destroyed. 

The maw-worm is of a pale \yd colotn*, resem- 
bling an earth worm, from two to three inches long, 
occupying, also, the maw. 

Symptoms of vforms in fiorteo. 

Stamping forcibly on the ground with either of 

tiis fore-feet, and frequently striking at his belly 

with his hind ones. Belly projecting and bard — 

looking frequently behind him, and groaning as if 

■ In great pain. ^ 

Remedies for worms. 

Keep the horse from all kinds of food for one 
dayf at night, give him a small quantity of warm 
bran mash, made as usual, and directly after, a ball 
made of 1' scrapie of calomd, 1 do. of turpeth 
mineral,, md as much crumb of bread and honey 



as Will form the mass. Kezt etening g've ftim • 
pint of castor, and half a pint of linseed tnL 'f^e 
animal is then to be fed as usnid for two -or tbvM 
days, and the same plan again to be employed. 
TnJlammaHon of the bowels. 

This not very common, but when it does ocfeni^ 
dangerous, disorder is of t#o kinds. The first dr 
pernoneal inflammation begins with an appearane^ 
of dulneis and uneasiness m the animal; appetite 
diminished or totally gone; constant pawiug witk 
the Tote feet, frequently trying to kick tlie bell;^; 
he lies dcwn, rises suddenly, looks round to hii 
flanks— countenance strongly expressive of painf 
urine small, hi^h coloui*ed, and voided with great 
pain; pulse quick and small; legs and ears eoldi * 
profuse sweats; mortification and death. 

The second species of the disorder is when th| 
inflammation attacks the internal coat of the intes- 
tines, and is generally accompanied by a violent 
purging and some fever — the symptoms of the lat- 
ter, liowever, are much less violent, nor does tba 
animal apiiear to be in so much pain. 
Ih'catmenL 

In the first or peritoneal inflammation, the oalj 
dependence is oh early and large bleeding, b 
addition to this rub the wholq belly well with tha 
mustard embrocation, clothe the animal ^arraly 
(with fredi sheep skins if possible), inseK seversl 
rowels abouc the chest and oelly, putting into theA 
the blistering ointment. As the horse is generally 
costive give him a pint of ca^or oil, and inje^ 
clysters of warm flaxseed tea, give him warm wstei 
or thin gruel or flaxseed tea to drink, rub his legs 
with the hands well, and see that he has plenty of 
clean fresh litter. If in six h^rs the disease ii 
not relieved, bleed him agidn, and should the eos- 
tiveness continue repeat the oil and clysters. ]( 
after giving all these remedies a faithful and eon* 
tinned trial, the pain should continue, reeourso^ 
may be bad to the anodyne clyster. 

In the second species of this disorder, bleediag 
need, not b« resorted to unless the febrile symptoms, 
run high. Clothe the horse warmly, use the mus*' 
tard embrocation freely, and omit the^oil. Give 
him frequently by means of a bottle (if he will not 
drink it) quantities of very thin gmel or flaxseed 
tea. If in spite of this tl^a disease oontinues,«ia 
the anodyne clyster^ if that fail the astriogeot 
draught. The pain occasioned by physicking, it 



to be'relieved by large clysters of thin |;ruel^ or 
flaxseed, which produce copioo^ evacuations and 
relief 

Brokentrind. 

This is an incurable disease; all that can be dose 
is to relieve the animal for a time so as to enable 
him to perform a day's work. To do this maks 
the following 

Paste ball for broken^vinded horses, 

AssafcBtida two ounces, elecampane two ounee% 
flowers of eSU's-foot two ounces, powdered squilk 
two drachms, linseed powder one ounce, hoo^ aft 
much as will make the mass. . Divide it in tour 
balls and give one morning and evening. Moob 
benefit may result from bleeding in this disorder 
at an early period of the complaint His food 
should be carrots or turnips. The hay, oats, «r 
whatever is given, should be in small quantities at 
a time, and always sprinkled with clean, .soft* 
water. 

Broken knees. 

Apply a poultice of bread and milk or bread spd 
warm water to reduce the inflammation, then dreu 
the wound with l>asilicon. 

Bums or scalds. 

If slight, apply cold lead water; if extensi)»et • 
liniment made of equal parts of linseed oil sad 
lime water. If there is much fe^er bleeds 
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^ €tit awftjr freelr oil the diiQased partt/ and if 
mmnagj draw the frog, |beii apply tba 
IdnifnefUfor canher. 
Warm 6 oancei of Uar, mix with it drop hj drop 
hM* bj mearare of oU of vitriol, then add 1 oz. 
u oil of turpentine. Bind this firmly on the part, 
d^itroying all the diseased -protaberances with lu- 
nar eaustio. When the woaad looks healtl^, dress 
Ik with the green ointment 

Capped hockt. 
If the swelling .proeeed from a bruise or a blow, 
^the it three or four times a day with salt and 
nnegar made warm. If it |Nroeeeu from a natural 
^uae» npply the auppurating pouUioe, and wh6n 
matter is formed let it oat» tiien nse the green 
ointment. 

Cold, 
Take a quart of blood from the neek, then give 
Winn mashes with a scrapie of nitre in them. 
Pfuree with castor and linseed oil, and keep the 
sbd>re warm. 

Camndtkm. 
T Symp$omii^ — ^The horse raises has head higher 
l|l#n ttsaal and pricks up his earsr--neck stiff and 
immorable, skin tieht He stands in a straddling 
postnre, pants and breathes with difficulty. 
. Curv.— Bleed him if hi$ strenglih will permit It, 
1^ bis pulse is high, eye red, tec otherwise not 
If yon obsenre bots or any other kind of worms, 
pirsue the treatment recommended Ibr them. 

Comh. 
. Take a qnart of Uood irom (the neek, and give 
(^ fioUowing 



Ba&firwugh* 
e<of Venio 



.Hair an /cnin«e<of .Venice soap, hAlf an onnee of 
nHre, ten graiiM of tartar emetw, and ten gsains 
dt fl|»i]am. Mal«e these into a bsU with honey, and 
^ve one every other night Keep the horse wann 
and remedy oosliveness by eastor oil. 
^. .OorMfc 

JUet. the fiirrier cut them out with a sharp kaile. : 
Shpttld they show a disposition to grow again, toneh 
them with oil of titrim or eaustin aad dress them 
with green ointment Be oarefnl in shoeing not 
to let the ,shon press on the oora. 
Curb, 

Cauterise the eurb in k linn down its middle and 
then apply the blistering ointment 
Cracked heelt. 

Poultice the parts with carrots or turnips boiled 
soft three or four times, thei» anoint them with yel- 
lov basilieon mixed with a little green ointment 
Tlte^^pee. 

As soon as the disease is observed, give the 
dfiai^t below, and a elyster composed of 8 oz. 
eodimon tolt In six quarts df water gruel or warm 
vater. If there is ^rfeat ipain with quick pulse, 
take away thive quarts of blood. The belly niould 
be well rubbed with the mustard or <Aher stimu- 
lating embrocation. If no relief is obtained ta 
two nonrs repeat the draught and embrocation, 
sad should even this fail give him a pint of castor 
oil with one and a half ounces of laudanum. If 
osstor oil cannot be had a pint and a quarter of 
bnaeed oil may be used. 

J}raitght for g^Pee, 

Balsam copaiva 1 or., oifof juniper 1 drachm, 
spirit of nitrous ether half an ounce, tnint water 
1 pint Mix for one dose. 

niabHet. 
* This disord-T, which consists in an involuntary 
Mischarge of tlie urine, which is pale and thin, fre- 
quently proves fatal. To cure it, take a quart of 
bond lipom the neck and give the following 
BaU for aUtbetea, 

Pnruvian bark four drgehms, ginger one draohm« 



U eofllve after it, g^ve a pint of easUn oU. Repen 
if necessary. 

Etfee. 

Inflammation of the eyes is often cured by sea 
rifyibg with a lancet the inside of the upper anr 
lower^r<yw, and the -distended vessels of^ the eye- 
its^£ It is to be remembered that in treating ar 
inflammation of this important organ, we should 
proceed precisely as if treaihing a human being 
kbourittg under the same complaint, and keep tb^ 
anfmal on short aUowance, prevent costiveness, 
keep the stable eool and dark. 

Soreness or weakness of the eyes is cured by 
bleeding from the neck and using the following 
E^fe^'wOer, 

To one quart of water put three drachms ,nf the 
sugar of lead and two' draehma of white vitriot 
When dissolved let it settle and pour off the dear, 
liquor for use. A drop may be put into eaoh eyo 
three times a day with a feather. 
JPUm or eataraet. 

There is no remedy for this but an experienced 
farrier. l*her^ are a variety of washes, &e. re- 
commended by 'various authors, but they are uso- 
less. 

Forrjr. 

This disease eommenocs in small hard knots, 
which soon become soft and ulcerous, generallv 
situated on the veins and extending upwards. It 
is a oonta^ons disorder, and not untrequently ends . 
in the gtandcrs* 

Cure for farcy. 

Open the ulcers and touch the inside of the 
edgofe slightly wKh powdered verdrgrease, by 
means of a caroePs hair i^ncil. At the same timv 
give the following boll: White arsenic eight 
gnnna, and corrosive snbliinate six graihs, pow* 
dered and mixed wit^ floor or bread or any othev* 
vehicle that will form a ball with molasses. Keep! 
the animal warm, mix chopped oarrots with his 
mashen.- Intermit one day and give a similar ball 
—if it purge add 10 grains of opium to it Attend 
constantly to the ulcersi wash them wiih .warm 
sonp»sUds, and keep the. animal by himsel£-4f the 
disease gains the nostrils and head,. and beeomea 
glanders, shoot him at once. There is no remedy. 
Oreate. 

Wash the port well with warm sosro-sods twiee 
a day, and tf the swelling is great sppiy a poultieo 
to it, when the sores are cleansed touch theru with 
a rag or feather dipped in the vulnerary water. 
Foundered feet. 

This is known by the contraction of the hoo^ 
which will Appear oonsiderably smaller than the 
sound one. The horse just touches the ground 
with the toe of the Ibondered foot on account oft 
pain, find stands in suoh a tottei'ing way that yon 
may shove him over with your hand. 

Oiir«.-^Takeoff the shoe, bleed freely from the 
thigh vein, and purge two or three times, i^ee^ 
the hair eiose tnmmed and the parts dean. 
Miofibound. 

Gut down several lines from the coronet down 
to the toenail round the hoof and fill the cuts witli 
tallow and soap mixed. Take off the shoes and 
(if you can spare him) turn the animal into a weC 
meadow, where his feet will be kept moist Never 
remove the sole nor bnm the lines down, as thitf 
increases the evil. 

Lamf)A8. 

This consists in a swelling of the first bar of the 
upper palate. It is cored by rubbing the swelling' 
two Or three times a da^ with hau an ounce of 
alum and the sameauantity of double refined sugar 
muced with a little honey. 

Laxity, 

Kefver attempt to stop the disefcarge too soddnn. 
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y or too toon) this eommon bat enoMOOf metlee 
has killed many fine horses. To begin the curt 
rive him the following 

jmd purging bdH 

Ruuearb in powder 1 onnee, magnesia half an 
ounce, calomel 1 scrapie, oil of aniseed 1 draehro, 
make up a ball with honej and Uquorioe powder. 
Next day give the horse I fluid ounce of liquid 
^danum, with 20 grains of tartar emetic in a oint 
wf water. On the third day rep^t the putge, then 
the di«nch, until the animal is well. 
ItiJiammaiioH of the Itmgt. 

Bleed the animal copiously as soon as the eom- 
plaiut is perceived, and repeat it in six hours if the 
fever, quickness of breathing, ke. do not abate. 
Blister his frdes, rowei the chest, %jd give the 
foUnwing ball, which is to be taken morning and 
evening until the staling is considerably increased, 
one a &j will then be suficient. Grass or bran 
mashes should be the food. 

The baU. — Powdered nitre 6 drachms, caiyphor 
t drachm, as much ^rup and linseed meal as will 
form the baU. 

MaUender: 

Wash the cracks well with warm soap- suds and 
a sponge, and then with the vulneraiy water twice 
every daj, wipe the parts diy and apply the green 



Mang9, 

Wash with soap-suds and vulneray water, and 
purge with castor oiL Feed the horse well and 
wo» him moderately. 



M^iengreoMe. 
Bleed and purge moderately, feed regularly 
diaAinished allowance. 

PoaemL 
Bring the swelling to a headasanrothi 
hf the suppurating poultice, which is 
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ftilows: 



li»g 

ased rumijps, boil them till soft, beat them well 
together^then boil them again in milk to a thick 
poultice, adding to it fl oouces of linseed ami half 
a pound of hog's lard. 

Make an opening for the matter to descend 
firom all the neighbouring sinuses. Keep the parts 
well cleaned wiih warm soap-suds, then inject the 
vulnerary water into the smuses. If fiiere is a 
core touoli it wiUi caustic, when this is discharged 
dress with the green ointment. 
Muig bone. 

If recent blister the part, if an old affection re- 
eourse must be had to Bring. 

Sand-^rack, 

Remove Jie shoe and ascertain oarefuUy the ex- 
tent of the injury} if the crack is superncial, fill 
it with the composition below, and keep the foot 
•ool and moist. If the crack has extended to the 
sensible parts, and you can see any fungous flesh, 
with a small di awing knife remove the edges of 
the crack id horn that press upon it Touch the 
fongus with caustic, dip a roll of tow or linen in 
tar and bind it firmly oVer it The whole foot is 
to be kept in a bran iM>ultice for a few days or 
until the lameness is removed. A shoe may then 
be put on so as not to press on the diseased part 
The plbdget of tow may now be removed, the crack 
filled with the composition and the animal turned 
into some soft meadow. 

ComponUonfor eand-crack. 

Beeswax four ounces, yellow resin two ounces, 
common tui*pentine one ounce, tallow or suet half 
«n ounce. To be melted together, . 

SU-fOBf 

. An honj lubstanoeson the back under themd- 



dle. Take hold of Uwm with a pair rf viiMeA 
and cut' them out radically: leave no pa.! IM^hlirf 
or they will grow again. Diess the wound v^itb 
the green ointment 

SaUenden 

Require the same treatment as mallenders, wIM 
see. 

Strmm» 

In whatever part of the body this accident oa* 
ours, the treatment should be perfect rest, mode- 
rate bleeding and purging till the inflammation is 
reduced, when any cumulating embrocation nuqr 
be used. 



Take away a qoart of blood and throw up t' 
laxative clyster; then rive one ounce of salt-petrs 
and one fluid ounce of sweet spirits of nitre In a 
pint of water. 

' ^Siranglee. 

This is known by a swelling between the jaw> 
bone and the root of the tongue. If a large tu- 
mour appear under the jaw apply the supportitiDg 
poultice. When it is ripe open it, squeeze out the 
matter and reapply a warm po*iltiee. In a few 
days it will run off. Give warm iH^n mashes ■Mt- 
gentle exercise. 

Thnieh, 

Remove the shoe and par^ off all the naeA 
parts so as to expose the diseased narts; met 
cleaning the froe nicely apply a sohiuon of Mb» 
vitriol and shoruy after ^our some melted m. 
ointment into the cleft oi the frog and cover its 
whole sarfiMe with tow soaked in the same, M 
on the tow a flat piece of wood about the width of' 



the frog, one of its ends passing under the.toe of 
the shoe, the other extending to the back part of 
the frog and bound down by cross pieces or woo^ 



the emis of which are placed under the slioe. Be* 
pent the draaaing every day« 
rvoet* 

Thia is a disease most common to yoong horse% 
and consiaU in a long awelling of the parotid ffwiA, 
beginning at the roots of the ears and desoradiiig' 
downwards. If it is painful and inflamed, spnly 
*he poultice— if it suppurates open the lump, icr 
out the matter and dress with the green oiiitoieat. 
If it is hard and indolent apply strong mereodsl 
ointment to disperse it and bleed aaoderatelv. ' 

mndgailt. 
^ These swellings appear on each side of the bsdL 
sinew, above the fetlock. It is dangerous to poao- 
tore them as is sometimes done, as it may prodoee 
an incurable lameness. Tight bandages and ffld** 
ening the parts frequently with a strong solotioa 
of sal ammoniac in vinegar may do some good» 
Wouude. 

All the rules laid down in this book for the 
ti'eatraent of wounds in the human subject, apply 
strictly to horses. As in simple cuts, however, 
sticking pUster cannot be used, the edges of ths 
wound sliould be neatlv stitched together. Modi 
can be done also by the judicious application of 
bandages. Farriers, genersdlj^, are in the habit of ' 
pursuing such absurd, cruel, and fatal practices ia 
these cases, either by cutting off a part that appearr 
to be partly tora from its connection, or by usiag 
stimulating applications, that it becomes neeesaaiy 
to repeat agam, that all the«*ules laid down for tbe 
treatment of wounds in this work as applicable to' 
man are equally so to the noble animal of wUsb' 
we are speaking. Read over these rules. Subiti*^ 
tute the word ** horse'* for ** patient ** and you viL* 
be at no loss how to proceed. 

j^leeding in general. 

Bleeding is often the most useful and efRoa^oriam^ 
means of curing diseases in horses, &c. In ii^ 
flammatoiy affections^ it is geMrally the fivat nma* 
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^ MMTted to, aod its immedlAtd valataiy effects 
wse often sorprismg. 

.-. When it is ueeesaary to lessen tbc^ whole quan- 
atj of bood in the System, open the jueular or 
neck yein. If' the inflsmmation is locf^Ii bleed 
^hcre it can be conveniently done, either from the 
part affected, or in its vicini^, as by opening the 
plate vein, superficial vein uf"^ the thigh, or tempo- 
ral arteries. 

In levers of all kinds, and when inflammation 
attacks anj important organ, as the brain, eyes, 
lungs, stomach, intestines, liver, kidneys, blacjder, 
tte. bleeding is of the greatest use. It diminislies 
the quantity of blood in the body; and by this 
means prevents the bad consequences of inflararoa- 
tioD. The quantity of blood to be taken varies ac- 
cordiimf to the age, size, condition, and constito- 
tioi^ or the horse, and urgency of the symptoms. 

From a l^rge strong horse, four or six quarts 
will generally be requisite, and this may be re- 
peaied in smaller quantities if symptoms demand 
It. The blood, in these diseases, must flow from 
a large orifice made in the vein. A horse should 
never be suflered to bleed upon the ground, but 
into a measure in order that the pro|)er quantity 
may be taken. Young horses, also, while shedding 
their teeth, have sometimes much constitutionid 
irritation, which bleeding relieves. But in these 
sfieelions it is very rarely necessary to bleed to the 
same extent as in fevers,. &c.; two or three quarts 
l^erally suffice to be taken awar. 
Fnlnets af blood. 

Moderate bleeding, as from two to three or four 
quarts, is also used to remove fulness of habit, or 
plethora, attended with slight inflammatory symp* 
toms. In this case the eyes appear heavy, dull, 
red or inflamed, frequently closed asif asleep^ the 
puke small, and oppressed; the heat of the body 
somewhat increased; the legs swell; the hair also 
robs off. Horses that are removed from grass to a 
siarm stable, and full fed on hay and corn, and not 
sttfficsentlv exercised, arre very subject to one or 
more of these symptoms. Regulating the quanti- 
ty of food given to him, proper exercise, aud bo 
oaaional laxatives, as the following powder, will 
be eommonly found sufficient after the first bleed- 
it^, and operation of an aloetic pui'ge« In slight 
sections of this kind, a brisk purge will oUen 
alone be sufficient. 

Jjoxaiiife and dtafhoredc Jwwder. 

Take of crocus* of antimony, finely levigated, 
nitre, cream of tartar, and flower of sulphur, of 
each, 4 oz. 

Powder and mix them well together for use. 

One table-spoonful of this mixture may be given 
every night aud morning, in as much scalded bran, 
or a feed of com moistened with water, that the 
powders may adhere thereto. 

This powder will be found excellent for such 
horses as are kept on dry meat, whether they be 
in the stable, or travel on the road; also for stal- 
llpns in the spring of the year, as they not only 
keep the body cool and open, but cause him to cast 
his coat, and make his skin appear as bright as 
miki. 

Purging, 

In obstinate grease an'^. swellings of the legs, ao- 
tompanied with lameness of the joints, dry coughs, 
worms, diseases of the skin, nrey, apoplexy or 
stskggers, affections of the liver, and several other 
*diMases treated of in this book, mercurial purges 
are of the greatest service. They purge: destroy 
worms; generally increase the flovr (^ urme; op^ 
fate upon the skin, liver, and other viscera in a pe- 
Muuir manner; cause a healthful acUon in these 

Ci; and remove many chronio complaints inci- 
todie horse. • Great eantioB i« neoctsarydtav 



ing their operation, lest tiie hOnt take etA\. The 
water given him must be warm, and when exer* 
elsed he should be properly clothed. 

Horses that are kept on dry meat, and are full 
fed, with little or no exercise, require reeolar 
purging every six months, with two or three dosei 
each time, allowing proper intervals between each; 
and those horses which run in stage-coaches, 
chaises (whose labour is often more than their na^ 
tural strength is able to bear], and such whose legs 
are inclined to swell — alliequire purgative medi- 
cines; the use of which would be a means of pi*e- 
venting many of tlie diseases that attack this usefuli 
animal. 

To prepare hortef for phytic . 

After violent exercise, horses are liable to lose 
their appetite, and to have their stomach loadp<1 
with crudities and indigested matter; the non« 
removal of which, by the use of proper physic, is 
the chief cause why so many die daily. Previously 
to administering a purge, the body should be pre- 
pared. 

The proper method of preparing a horse for 
physic, IS to give him two or three mashes of the 
scalded bran and oats, and warm water, for three 
or four days together. This will soften the f»ces, 
and promote tne operation of the medicine. But 
if a strong purge be p^iven to ahorse of costive ha- 
bit, without preparation, it will probably occasion ■ 
a violent inflammation. 

Purgative baJb for, homee. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, 7^ oz.; Castillo soap, 
li oz.;. powder ginger, I J oz.j oil of aniseed, S 
drachms; syrup, a sufficient quantity to make fl 
balls, each of which is a dose. 

Drink to check over purging. 

Take of prepared chalk, ginger, and aniseeds, m 
powder, each 1 ounce, essential oil of peppermint 
15 drops» rectified spirit of wine, ^ an ounce. 

Mix the whole in a pint and a half of warm lis^ 
seed gruel, and nve it. 

•4iu»/Aer.— Take of prepared chalk, 8 ouncesi 
aniseeds, and caraway seeds, in powder, each 1 oz.« 
opium, ^ a drachm. Mix, and give it in a pint of 
linseed gruel. 

Atfringeni drink after lootenets. 

If the looseness continue, afier the above drink 
has been administered for 2 or 3 days, the follow^ 
ing astringent drink may be given. 

Take of pomegranate shell, in powder, and pre 
pared testaceous powder, each 1 oz. ; Dover's now 
ders, and ginger powdered, each S drachms. Mix, 
aid give in a pint of warm gruel, and repeat twic« 
a day. 

Cough drink. 

Take of Barbadoes tar, auisated balsam of tot 
phiir, each 1 oz. Incorporate tiiem with the yolk 
of an egg, then add, nitre, 1 oz., ginger, A an o»., 
tincture of 0{Mum, 1 oz. Mix them together. 

Let this drink be gradually mixed in a pint ot 
warm ale or linseed tea, and give it in the morning 
fasting; let the horse stand without meat for two 
hours after, then giy»him a mash of scalded bran 
and oats and warm water. Repeat every other 
morning, for three or four times. 

Fever ball for bar tee. 

Take of antimonial powder, tartarised arjtimony, 
and camphor, each 1 drachm; nitre and Castille 
soap, each S do.; Barbadoes aloes, 2 drachms. 
Mix, and beat them into a ball with syrup of bock* 
thorn. 

Let this ball be given to the horse about 8 hours 
after bleeding; and in 6 houra after giving him tlie 
ball, let him have the following 
Purgatinoe drink. 

Tike of Epsom salts, 4 oz ; nitre, } an OB.t 
coarse 8iigar» two Uble-snooiufiil. Disaolye tiMai 
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tn t quart of grael) then adS 10 os. of «attdr oU. 
Mix, and give it while new milk warm. 

After the first ball is given, the aloes mar be 
leil out, and then the ball and drink may be given 
onoe a day (one in the morning, and the other in 
the evenine), until a proper paange be obtained. 
Pmwerfid ndxturefirjeven. 

If the fever sull continue to increase, it will be 
proper to take a little more blood from him, and 
then to have recourse to the following fever powder. 

Take of emetic tartar, . t oz.; ealemed antimony, 
8 oz.; calcined hartshorn, 1 os. Mix, and grind 
them in a mortar to a fine powder; then put them 
in a bottle for use.; 2 drachms of these powders 
ai«e a proper dose for a horse. 

A dose of this powder, with one omice of nitre, 
may be given twice or three times a day, in a pint 
of warm g^el, or b^ made into a ball with con- 
serve of roses.' If the fever be- violent, and the 



horse in a raging state, J an onnce of tincture of 
may be. added to each dose of powd 
Drink for an inflamfnatorif /ever. 



Take of tactar emetic, 1 drachm; prepared kail, 
J oz.; camphor, 1 drachm, rubbed into powder, 
with a few drops of spirit of wine. 

This drink is excellent for all kinds of inflamma- 
tory fevers; especially sach as are attended with 
imminent dangerl It may be given every fonr 
• hours, or three times a day, in a pint of waters 
gruel. 

Purging baa fir jaundice* 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, from 4 to 5 drachms; 
white antimonial powder, and Castille soap, each 
t drachms; calomel, 1 drachm. Mix, and beat 
them into a ball with a snfficient quantity of synip 
of buckthorn. 

The horse should have a ^ouple of mashes the 
day before this ball is given, by. war of prepara- 
tion, and the ball shoulabe given &sting the morn- 
ing following; let him fatt for two hours i^fker, then 
give him a mash of scalded bran and oats, with 
warm water, and treat him in the same manner as 
for other physic 

SeHorative baB$ after jaundice. 

Take of gentian and caraway seeds, in powder, 
of each, 8 ounces; powdered ginger, and precipi- 
tated sulphur of antimonv, cX each 6 drachms; 
Castille soap, 14 ok.; and hooey sufficient to form 
into 6 balls. 

One of these balls should be given eveiy other 
day for aome time. 

PectnroX baOefor broken mnd. 

Take of Barbadoes Ur, Venice turpentine, aild 
Castille soap, each S ounces; Muills, in powder, 1 
ounce; calomel. S draohms. Beat them wcU to- 
gether; then acid, nitre, S oz., aniseeds and cara- 
jsay seeds, fresh powdered, each 1 oz. Beat them 
into a mass with honey and liquorice powder, and 
divide into ten balls. 

MeraUve baik fkr mafeity mange, &e. 

Take of precipitated sulfuinr of antimony, gen* 
tian root, and soeotrine aloes, each 1 oz. in fine 
powder; nitre, 3 oz.; calomel, and cantharides, in 
powder, each 3 drachms. Mix, and make them 
into a mass for balls, with honey or treacle^ Eaeh 
b^l to weigh 1 ounce and a haH. 

These balk will be foand very nsefol in many 
diseases; such as sucfeit, hidebound, mango, grease, 
or swelled legs, lameness of the joints, molten* 
grease^ inflammation of the cyea, and, indeed, in 
all lingering and obstinate diseases. One ball may 
be given every other naoming, for a foitnight or 
three weeks ti^ether. 

Mtiin^ent baUfk» fn^fiue tialmng. 

Take of galls and alum, in fine powder, of each 
fl drachms; rcruvian bark, ^ unnee. Malce Into a 
M&^ with hooey, or tseade. 



It wiH be proper to w^eat this ball4veiy i 
ing, and, if the disease is obstinate, every ni^ 
aaid morning, and contione until the urine ia £mitt- 
ished to about its natural quantity. 

Rettvraiive baiUfttt profute atakmg* 

^ Tidce of gentian root, in powder, half an ovnit; 
K*^S!B>'» powdered, fi drachms; alum, 1 dmehmi 
treacle, suflicient to make into a ball. 
Mercurial ball for -womu. 

Take of calomel and Castille soap, of each 1 dr.{ 
worm-seed, in powder, half an ounce. Beat then 
into a ball with syrup of buckthorn. 

This ball should be g^ven at night, and the fol- . 
lowing drink, or purgina ball, the next momii^. 
Drink for toomm. 

Take of Barbadoes aloes, from 3 to 6 drachms 
(according to their size and stren|;th), worm-seed 
and gentian, in powder, each ^ an oz.; caraway 
seeds, in powder, 1 oz. Mix, and give in a pint 
of strong decoction of wormwood, and repeat in 
about 4 or 5 days;, but omit giving the mercurial 
ball after the first time. 

Purging ball for the worms. 

Take of flarbadoes aloes, 8 drachms; ginger, 
Castille soap, and oU of savin, each. 3 dracluns; 
syrup of buckthorn, sufficient to make them into a 
ball. 

This purge is calcalated for a strong horse; but 
it may be made weaker, by lessening the qnantl^r 
of aloes to 6 or 7 drachms, whrdi are, in general, 
sufficient after a mercurial ball. The horse should 
have mashes, warm water, and proper exercise. 
Stomach drink after the expuuion of the •womu. 

Take of compound spirit of ammonia, and swe^ 
spirit of nitre, each 1 oz.; eentian root, in powder, 
1^ oz.; Peruvian bark, and niera piera, in powdei^ 
each half an ounce, horse-spice, 8 oz. Mix the 
whole in three pints of ale, and diride into three 
parts, and give one every morning fluting. 

Two hours after, give him a mash and warm 
water. The virtues of this drink deserve the hi^ 
est commendation in restoring those horRS which 
have been much reduced by some lon^^-continoed 
disease; as in lowness of spirits; debility, and re- 
laxation of the solids; a loss of •appetite; and fifr 
such also as are over^riddisn, either in the field or 
on the road. 

BaBafor the ataggero. 

Take of Jameses powders, 3 drachms, tnrmeri^ • 
and cream of tartar, each- half an oonce. Make 
them into a ball with conserve of rosea or honey; a 
sufficient quantity. 

ClytterforconvuUione, 

Take of linseed, and viderilm root, each, 4 oz.; 
boil them in 3 quarts of water to 4 pints; add, Ep- 
som salts, 4 oz.; aasaftstida, ^ oz.; opioo, 3 ifr. 
Dissolve the whole in the above while not, and ap- 
ply it new milk wwrm. 

This is a most pdwerfiil clyster in all disorder! 
of the intestines, that aoe attended with pain aad 
convulsions, or spasma^ in those pwts, such ai 
a violent attack ot the ecriUc, proceeding from |a 
obstruction in the n» nanr paamge. • 
To cure gnpa tn Mrof\ 

This disorder goes by different names in difier* 
eht districts of the conaiiT; as fret, from the une» 
siness attending it; hots, nwm iu being thoc^t Id 
arise from these animals, or worms, tu. Thi 
animal lo^i^ dull and reyeots his fiMxl; becomei 
restless and unea^, flrequently pawiuir; vohls \k 
excremenu in small qnanlitiet, and often tries • 
stale; lookarqund, as if toward* his own flank, or 
the seat of complaint; soon appears to get won* 
oCUn lying down, and aometimes suddenly nm% \ 
np, or at times trying to roll, even in the stabl4b 
lice. As tks disorder goes op, the pain be^onui 
more TiQletil» ht apptars soon reaUeti stilly kiahi 
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a his iMlly, groADt» rolb often, or tttiables about, 
wkli other marks of great agitation; beeomes fe- 
verish, and has a eold moisture at the roots of his 
ears and about bis flanks, and when he lies at rest 
a little S{Mioe, begins to perspire Btronely, and to 
(Bt coverei^ with sweat more or less p>rofuse. 

la most eases of ordinary gri^, signs of flatu- 
lenee, or of the presence of air coimued in the 
bowels, ooenr and constitute a part of the disease, 
m Inorease it. The removal of it is. therefore, an 
delect to which the attention of most git)oms. has 
been io a chief deeree directed^ and as it can fre- 
^oently he got rid of, and the disease cured, bj 
excitiue the powerful action of the intestines, cor- 
dial ana stimulating medicines are had recourse to, 
«Dd. no doubt, in many bave afforded relief. Some 
famers, indeed, without much care in distinguish- 
ing cases, almost exclusiTelv rely upon such, and 
employ them too freelj. Tbis, however, should 
not be done: for it sometimes happens, that disor- 
ders not unlike flatulent colic or gripes do occur, 
when there is neither pent up air present, nor any 
relaxation or want of energy and action in the in- 
testines themselves, and stimulathig medicines 
midiit Ihen do no good, butoften mwh miscbi'^f. 
• When the disorder is early discovered, or has 
aewly come on, it will be proper to lose no time 
to get ready a clyster, and likewise a medioinal 
draught for removing the wind and abating the 
pain. After removing with the hand any excre- 
ment in the great gut that can be readied by it, a 
clyster, made of five or six quatts of water, or wa^ 
ter-gruel, blood warm, and six or eight ounces of 
aommon salt, may be injected: and one or other of 
\he following draughts may be given, before or 
ibout the same time: 

Draught for the same. 

Take of Venice turpentine, 1 oz., beat it up 
vith the yolk of an eeg, and then add of pepper- 
mint water, or even of common water, if the other 
is not at hand, t pint and a half (Enelish measure) 
and 2 ounces of whiskey or gin. Ttus will serve 
for one dose. 

. jin^ther.-'Ts^e of tsble beer, a little warmed. 
1| pint (Engiisb}; common pepper or powdered 

ruger, 1 tea-spoonful; gin^ whiskey, or rum, from 
to 4 ounces, or from 1 to 2 glasses full; these 
mixed together lor one dose. 

JitiQther^ — Oil of turpentine, 1 ounce, and water- 
gruel, 1 1-2 pints (Ei^sb) mixed, for a dose. ^ 

These and the uke preparations may be given 
either out of a bottle, or di'ench-boro, one or two 
persons raising and keeping properly up the horse's 
bead; while another, who administers the medi- 
cine, pulls out, and a little aside, the tongue, with 
bis left hand, and with the other pours .a the 
draught. 

Further treaimenL 

Cordii^ <^renohes of the kinds reooramended, 
vith the dvster, will have eifect in ordinary cases 
to n:lieve the disorder. But should tbis not be the 
^^se, after waiting an hour or two (longer or shorter 
according to the severity of the ailment, or the pe- 
riod since its commencement), then the medicme 
tfhoiUd be repeated, but in a less dose than at first— 
pinups one-half or two-thirds of the former ouan* 
Uty. The horse should be occasionally walked out, 
uroperiy covered with clothes, lest the chill air 
brin^ on •hivertng, ufA give rise to feverishuess; 
and his beUy should be noif and then rubbed a eon- 
ciderable time at once, five or ten minutes, but 
fr^'h intervals of rest, so that it may have time to 
itoie or dui»|p. If the disorder does not yield to 
lliese remedies, th^ others must be employed of 
a more active nature. Some persons recommend 
cantor oil in the proportion of half a pint to a pint 
{^gli«hX with an ounce or two of lau d anj nm , or 



tincture ot opmm, mixed with wateMmel, in the 

auantity of a pint (English) or rather less. In case 
be horse has lain down, and continued so forj^ome 
time, and is covered with sweat, when he rises, 
two or more persons should be employed to rub 
him dry. and ne should also be kept well clothed.' 
The stable should be airy, mc^erately cool, and 
his place in it roomy and well littered, to keep him 
from hurting himself should he roll about 
WhUe'9 hall for gripes. 

Draughts of liquid medicine operate more spee- 
dily than any other form; but as the disorder may 
attack a horse during a journey, where such cannot 
readily be procured, Mr White has given a receipt 
for a ball for the convenience of those who travel; 
and if it be wrapped up closely in a piece of blad- 
der, it may be aept a consickrable time witlioot 
losing its power. The ball is composed of the fol- 
lowing ingreOientS; viz. Castille soap, 3 dr.; cam* 
phor, 2 drachms; ginger, 1 drachm and a half; and 
Venice turpentine, 6 drachms; to be made into a 
ball for one dose. 

I^iaudafmm draught. 

Laudanum may be used in cases of urgency, es- 
pecially in the wet or lax gripes. Take a quart of 
oeer, and make it a very little warmer than blood 
heat; then put a table- spoonful of powdered gin- 
ger into it, and a small wine-glassful of laudanum, 
just before it is given to the horse. This, in most 
cases, will give ease in a short time; but it 
the complaint is exceedingly violent, give about 
half the above quantity again in 15 or 20 minutes. 
As s<.on as the pain seems to be abated, if the belly 
is costive, give the horse a purgative. In case of 
looseness no purgative must be given, the lauda* 
num, which is of a binding nature, will correct it. 

When pain is occasion^ by inflammation, it is 
seldom proper to employ opium, or any medicine 
of that kind; but when it depends upon spasm, or 
irritation, no medicines are so beneficial. In in* 
flammation of the bowels^ for example, opium 
would certainly do much injury, but in flatulent 
or spasmodic colic, or gripes, it, seldom fails of 
success. 

Another ansdyne medicine. t 

When horses are affected with colic, or where 
the use of anodynes are requisite, the following 
prep^ation may be given: namely, opium, 1 dr. 
or 60 grains; Castille soap, 2 dr., and powdered 



aniseed, half an ounce or 4 dr.; to be made into a 
ball with syrup, for itne dose. f 

In speaking of the medicines for gripes, or the 
flatulent colic, sometimes termed fret, Mr While 
mentions, dooiestic remedies may be enjiployed 
when proper medicines cannot be procured in time. 
For tnis purpose a draught may be readily made 
up of a pint of strong peppermint water, wiU|^ 
about 4 ounces -of gin, and any kind of spice. 

w^^Aer,— A pint ^f poi:t wine, with spice or 
ginger. 

Jno^Aer.— Half a pint of gta diluted with 4 os. 
of water and a litttle ginger. 

yhvUfter.^Take otEpsom salts, 6 oz.; Castilto 
4pap, sliced, 2 oz* Dissolve them in 4 pints of 
warm gruel; th^en add. tineture of opium, ^ oi.| 
oil of juniper, 2 draichms. Mix, and give thar 
new-milK warm. 

. This drink m^ be repeated every four or fiw 
hours, till the symptoms begin to abate. 
Tkt mm9 vfhem on a, journey. 

Take of tincture of opium, and oil of junlpee. 
each 2.draph|n«< sweet spirit of nitre, tincture of 
beiV^in, and aromatic spirit of ammonia, each | 
oz. Mix them together in a bottle for one drirk^ 
and give it in a pint of warm grueL 

For the colic, flatulency, and eolieky pains a( 
the intestines, this drink will be found a valuablfi 
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Mrdlal. It may be repeated cveiy two hoars un- 
til the qrniptoms abate. 

Anmner. — The complaint may be removed" -by 
warm beer wA ginger, or a eoraial ball, mixed 
with warm beer. 

It iif necessary to repeat the caution nven re- 
specting the necesiity of distinguishing the flatu- 
lent, or windy, or spasmodic colic, from the in- 
flammatory one, and from that which depends on 
eostiveness. It is always necessary to empty the 
bowels by means of clysters; and, should the horse 
have appeared dull and heavy previous to the at- 
tack, it will be advisable to bleed. If oostireness 
attends it, give a laxative drench after the parox- 
ysm, which will pi-event its return. 

To cure surfeit or bad coat in horteg. 

Take crocus metallorum, or liver of antimonj, 
1 oz.; sprinkle it with water, or mix it with moist 
bran. This may be given to horses s'lbject to this 
dison^er once a day, among their oats; it relieves 
the appetite, destroys worms, sweetens the blood 
against all obstructions, opens the passages, and 
improves tired and lean horses in a great degree; 
it is also of great service in coughs and shoHness 
of breath. It may be given daily from 2 to 4 
weeks, and will soon produce a fine coat The 
horse may be worked while he is taking the medi- 
cine, care being taken not to expose him to wet or 
cold. 

Urine haJlffor horses. 

Mix toeether, I oz. of oil of juniper, 1 oz. of 
balsam of sulphur, 2 oz. of Venice turpentine, 4 
oz. of sal prunella, 1 lb. of black rosin. 

Melt all together gently, over a slow fire, in an 
iron pot, and make up into balls of the size of a 
nutmeg. 

Another, — ^Take of nitre, 3 lbs. resin, 3 lbs. 
soap, 1 J do. juniper berries, 1 lb. oil of juniper, 
l| oz. 

To be made up into balls, of the common size, 
with spirits of turpentine. 

To cure e&seases in horses* feet. 

Every person may see, upon turning up the bot- 
tom of a horse's foot, an angular projection point- 
ing towards the toe, termed the frog and its bars; 
the remainder, or hollow part, being technically 
termed the sole, tliou^h the entire bottom of the 
foot might better receive this name. It is cejrtain, 
however, that " the firog and sole" require pressure 
s— a congenial kind of pi^ssure without concussion 
— ^thtt stiall cause the sensible, inside, or- quick- 
sole, to perform its functions of absorbing the 
serous particles secreted, or deposited therein, by 
the blood vessels. If the frog and its bars are 
permitted to remain in such a state as to reach the 
ground, wherever the sod happens to be soft, or 
^-ielding, ^he hollow part of tne sole receives its 
due proportion of pressure laterally, and the whole 
sole, or surface of the foot, is thereby kept in 
health, or rather, free from canker. 
Prevention, 

Every veterinarian, of sense, will perceive the 
necessity of keeping the heels apart; jet, although 
the immediate cause of their contracting is so uni- 
versally known and recognized, the iniudicious 
method (to call it by no harsher name) of pearing 
away the frog and sole, which prevents the bars 
from ever touching the ground, is still continued 
to an alarming extent. 

So mucli for prevention. When disease comes 
Oh, which may be accelerated by two other species 
of ihismanagement, another course is usually fol- 
lowed, not less injudicious than the first mentioned 
iiriginal cause of all the mischief. 

Horses* hoofs are of two distinct kinds or shape; 
tlie one being oval,. hard, dark-coloured and thick, 
*lie other roand, palish, and thin in the wall, or 



ertfst of the hoof. The first have a dilTerenl kin^ i 
of frog from the latter; this being broad, thic^. j 
and soft, whilst the oval hoof "has a fVog that it 
long, acute, and hard. The ra^s, whieh hard- 
woric and frequent shoeing occasion on the homy 
hoof of the round foot, produce raggei* froes also,! 
both being thus pared away to make a fair bottom 
to receive the shoe ^burning hot!); rhe whole supi 
port is so far reduceo, and the sensible sole coming 
much nearer the ground, becomes tender and lia- 
ble to those i)aintul concussions which bring oo 
lameness — ^principally of die fore feet Contrac- 
tion of those kirds of heels which belong to the 
cart-horse, and pommicc-foot, are the consequence. 

The ovsd foot pertains to the saddle-horse, the ' 
hunter, and bit of blood kind, whose bold prqjeet- 
ine frogs the faiTiers remove, and these being eonw 
pelled to perform long and painful journeys, ever 
starting or going off with the same leading-Ie», 
and continuing the same throughout, lameness is 
contracted in that foot, which none can account fw, 
nor even find out whereabout it may be seated. 
Applications of " the oyls,** (that egregious com- 
pound of folly,* ignorahce, and brutality,) follow 
the first appairance of lameness, and are made 
alike to the shoulder, the leg, and the sole, under 
the various. pretences of rheumatism, strain in the 
shoulder, and founder. The real cause, however, 
is not thought of, much less removed; but, on the 
contrary, the evil is usually augmenVed, by remov- 
ing the slide, and drawing the sole to uie qaick 
nearly, in search of supposititious corns, sitrbaftiogs, 

&c ^pretended remedies, that were never known 

to cure, but which might have been all prevented 
by the simplest precautions imi^inable. These 



1st. Let the frog' and sole acquire their uatun 
thickness. — 

2d. Lead ofT sometis&es with one leg, soro^mct 
with the other. — 

3d. Stuff the hollow of the hoofs (all Ibor of 
them) with cow-dung, changing it entirely ooee 
a day. In every case, it is advisable that he be 
worked moderately; for it is useless to talk to the 
owners of horses, about giving the afflicted animal 
an entire holiday at grass. 

Should the proprietor of the beast he a sordid 
customer, the farrier can expect no fee for soeh 
simple advice as is here given; so he irust proecrrs 
a phialful of water, and putting therein a little 
saltpetre, (nitrated kali of the shops), and a littk 
colouring matter, to be either mixed with the 
stuffing, or to wash the sole clean daily; tboagb 
the remedy will do as well (nearly) without soeh 
addition. A more efficacious auxiliary will be 
found in procuring a patch of day, to l>e kneaded 
on the ground, on which the animal (which is 
worth so much trouble) may be allowed to stand, 
and if a small patch be made' for each foot, the 
horse himself will prove their value Tin most cases) 
by feelin? for them as it were, and showing by hit 
manner, how gratified he is at the coldness they 
afford to his heated feet. Herein it must -be oi^ 
served, that stuffing with clay is not recommeodedf 
this being one of the numerous blunders of tboae 
farriers, who, naving found the benefit of waj «p> 
plication or remedy, push it to a ridioulous ex- 
tremity. 

Remedy for lameness in horset, 

Mr Sewell, of the Veterinary College, staled 
his having discovered a method of ouring horses^ 
which are lame in the fore*feet It occurred tB 
him, that this lameness might originate in the 
nerves of the foot, near the noof; and in oonae* 
quence he immediately amputated about an inci 
of the diseased nerve, taking the usual preeautim 
of guarding the arteries, and passing ligatitt«« 
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Im. By Uhs means the animal was iiistantlj re- 
lieved mm pain, and the lameness perfectly eured. 
7b cure the thnuh in horset^fea. 

Simmer OTer the fire, till it tarns Drown, equal 
parts of honey, vinegar, and ▼erdigris, and apply 
It with a feather or brush occasiooaTly to the feet 
Tlie horse at the same time should stand hard, and 
all soft dang and straw be removed. 
Shoeing hortea in tvinUr, 

In Canada, where the winter is never of a less 
duration than 5 months, thev shoe their horses in 
ihe following manner, which serves for the whole 
winter: — ^The smith fixes a small piece of steel 
on the fore part of each shoe, not tempered too 
hard, which turns up about a ^ of an Inch, in the 
shape of a horse's lancet; the same to the hinder 
part of the shoe, tamed up a little higher than the 
fare-part, tempered in the same manner. In going 
op a hill, the fore-part gives a purchase that assists 
me horse, and in going down prevents him sliding 
forwards. 

Tb prevent the feet of hortea from balling toith 
enow. 

If the frog in the hoofs of horses and the fetlock 
be cleaned, and well rubbed with sof^ soap, pre- 
Tiously to their going out in snowy weather, it 
will effectually prevent their falling, from what is 
termed hailing the «now. A number of accidents 
might be prevented by this simple precaution. 
Ointment for the mange. 

Take of common turpentine, 1 pound, quick- 
sSlver, 4 ounces, ho^*s lard, J a pound, flour of 
sulphur, 4 oz. train oil, ^ a pint. 

Grind the silver with the tui*pentine, in a mar- 
ble mortar, for five or six hours, until it completely 
disappears: and add a little oil of turpentine to 
make it rub easier; then add the remamder, and 
work them all well toeether till united. 

This ointment must he well rubbed on every part 
affected, in the open air, if the sunshine and the 
weather be warm; but if it be winter, take the 
horse to a blacksmith's shop, where a large bar of 
iron must be heated, and held at a proper distance 
over him, to warm the ointment. 

Uniment for the mange. 

Take of white precipitate, 2 ounces, strong 
mercurial ointment, 3 ounces, sulphur of vivum, 
j I pound, flour of sulphur, ^ a pound, rape oil, ^ 
quarts. 

First grind the white precipitate in a little oil; 
afterwards add the remainder, taking eare tliat they 
are well mixed. 

This lifniment must be well rubbed in with a 
hard brusli, in the open air, provided the day be 
fine, and the Weather warm. If the horse draws 
in a ^eam, the inside of the collar most be washed, 
or the inside of the saddle, if a saddle-horse, for 
the disease Is highly contagious. 
JBye-wo/er. 

Take of camphor, 2 drachms,- dUsolved in 2 
fiunees of rectified spirit of wine, Goulard's ex- 
vaet, 1 OK. rose water, 1 quart 

Shake all together in a bottle for use. 

Let the eye and the eye-lids be well bathed three 
or foor times a day, with a clean linen rag dipped 
XA the eye- water. 

For inflammation of the lunge. 

Take of while antimonial powder, S drachms, 
prepared kali, \ an ounce, nitre, ^ an ounce, Caa- 
iille soap, 2 drachms, aromatic confection, ^ an 



Beat them into a ball. 

This ball must be given to the horse as soon as 
A caa bft prepared, after he has been bled; and con- 
tinue it two or three times a da^ as long as me in- 
iaanmation eontiuoes;— about six hours after, give 
huft a puning drink and repeat it eveiy night and 



morning until a pasnee is obtained, or the bowels 
are sufficiently opened. 

AnbrocaHon for epraine. 

Take of soap liniment and camphorated spirit 
of wine, of each, 8 ounces, oil of turpentine, oalf 
an ounce. 

Mix and shake wher used. 

This evaporating and discutient embrocation is 
we'l calculated to i*emove pain and inflammation, 
which is generally effected in the course of a fort- 
night or three weeks; daring that time the horse 
s.«duld not be allowed to go out of the stable or 
farm-yard. 

Bracing mixttire for apraine. 

After the above embrocation, the following 
bracing mixture must be rubbed on the part once 
a day. 

Take of Egyptiacum, 2 oz. oil of turpentine, 
1 oz. • 

Shake well together; then add camphorated spirit 
of wine, and compound tincture of benzoin, each 
4. OZ. vinegar, 11 oz. 

Mix, and shake wel! together every time they 
are used. 

Paete to atop bleeding. 

Take of fresh nettles, 1 handful, bruise them in 
a mortar; add blue vitriol, in powder, 4oz. wheat- 
en flour, 2 02. wine vinegar, J oz. oil of vitriol, 
Joz. 

Beat them all together into a uaste. 

Let the wound be filled up witn this paste, and 
a proper pledget of tow laid over the mouth, in 
order to prevent it from falling out, and tnen ban- 
dage it on with a strong roller. This dressmg 
must remain in the wound 10 or 12 hours. 
OiiUment for ac^utched heela. 

i ake of hog's lard, 1 pound, white lead, 4 oz. 
alum, in fine powder, 2 oz. white vitriol, 1 oz. su- 
gar of lead, A oz. olive oil, 3 oz. 

Grind all tne powders in a Q^rble mortar witli 
the oil, or on a marble slab; theiVadd the lard, and 
work die whole together till united. 

This is a neat composition, and very proper tr 
keep in the stable during the winter; it will not only 
be lound useful for greasy and scratched heels, but 
also for stubs and treads of every description. A 
small quantity ndust be rubbed on the part afi^cted 
every nigh^ and morning, in slight cases; but in 
treadi, or wounds upon the heels, it will be best 
to spread the ointment on pledgets of tow, and se- 
cure them with bandages. 

Ointment for greaey heele. 

Take of white ointment, 1 pound, white vitriol, 
blue vitriol, and sugar of lead, in powder, each, 
} oz. 

Mix well together. 

This ointment, when used, must be spread on 
strong brown paper, and applied over the jpart that' 
greases, and bandaged on with listing. He may, 
after dressing, be turned into a dry straw-yard, 
and a few diuretic balls given to him, one may be 
given every third day. Once dressing is in gene- 
ral sufficient to perform a cure; if not, it may be 
repeated in a week after. 

Mtringent embrocation for etrame in d^ferem 
parte. 

Take of eamphor, 2 drachms, dissolved in hali 
an ounce of strong rectified spirit of wine, nitre, 
1 oz. dissolved in half a pint of wine vinegar, 
spirits of turpentine, 4 ounces, while lead, or bole 
armente, in powder, half an ounce, aqua fortt s, 1 o&> 

Mix, and shake them all together in a bottle for 
use. 

• Mixture far canker in the meutk. 
Fake of wine vinegar, half a pint, burnt alnm, 
and common salt, each, one ounce, bole armente 
half an ounce. 
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>f U« atMl snake them together in a bottle for use. 

£t will be proper to dress the horse's mouth with 
this mixture, evevy morning and evening, in the 
following manner: Take a small oane, or a piece 
of whalebone, half a yard long, and tie a linen 
lag, or a little tow, round one end; then dip it in- 
to the mixture, and pass it up his mouth, and 
gently I'emove it to all the aflfected parts: let him 
champ it well about in his mouth; after which iH 
him fast an hour, then give meat as usual. 

• Purging ball for do'^t. 

Take of jalap, in powder*, I scruple, Barbadoes 
aloes, 1 drachm, ginger, in powder, 10 grains, con- 
serve of hips, or syrup, enough to form a ball. 
Ointmtni for tJie mange. 

Take of quicksilver, 3 oz. balsam of sulphur, 
% 6z. oil of turpentiue, 3 oz. sofl Boap,>l pound, 
CtU)e aloes, in powder, J^ oz 

Kub ttie quicksilver with the balsam of sulphur, 
m a marble mortar, for three or four hours, or un- 
til the globules completely disappear; and while 
, lubbiug keep gradually add'ng the oil of turpen- 
tme; having done this, you m:\y then mix the whole 
MnW together for use. It must be well rubbed in 
on the atfected parts, eveiy third day, for three or 
four times. 

Uniment for the mange. 

Take of flour of sulphur, 4 oz. sulphur of vi- 
vniYi, 4 oz. white precipitate, 1 oz. strong met^ 
zurinl oinf ment, 1 oz. Cape aloes, in powder, -J oz. 
i.jHiVfoot-oil, 1^ pint. 

Fii'st rub the powders together in a mortar; then 
put in the ointment, and gradually add the oil; it 
niust be stirred when used. The affected parts 
must be well anointed rvith this liniment, every 
third day, for three or four times. 

Mercurial liniments for the red mange. 

Take of mild mercurial ointment, 4 oz. oil of 
turpentine, 3 oz. Cape aloes, in powder, ^ oz. 

Mix well together, and anoint the parts every 
third day for three or four times. Many sports- 
men have their dogs regularly dressed with this 
iiniincnt two or three weeks before the hunting 
season commences; it is supposed to improve their 
scent, and make them more fit for the chase. 
jmid otntmefltt for the mange. 

Take of oil of vitriol, half an ounce, hogs'/lard, 
8 ounces. Mix, and anoint the dog every day for 
ilM'ee or four times, or oftener if required. 

This ointment is used in surfeit, and slight cases 
of mange. 

IjoUonfor the mange. 

Take of white heUebore root, bruised, 2 oz. 
water, 3 pints, boil down toi) pints and strain, sal 
ammoniac, 2 drs. sublimate, 1 dr. Cape aloes, lialf 
an oz. 

Dissolve the sal ammoniac, and other ingredi- 
ents, in the decocUon. 

This lotion is sometimes used to cure the mange, 
when greasy amplications are objected to. 
DiMtemfter. in dog's. 

The following prescriptions are each about a dose 
for a full-grown pointer. They must, of course, 
se increa^d or diminished in proportion to the 
size and stren^h of the dog. 

Take of opium, 3 grains, emetic tartar (an in- 
valuable medicine), 5 grains. To be given at night. 

Repeat the dose every third night, till the dog 
is recovei*ed; taking care to keep him in a warm 
lilace, and always f^ with a waj.<ra liquid diet, sneh 
as hrolb, gruel, &cc. 

If the nostrils should discharge, have them wash- 
ed, or syringed, twice a day, with a lotion of alum, 
or sugar of lead; putting about half an ounce of 
either to a pint cf water. ^ 



Another, — For a halfgronam pwuer. 

Take of jalap- powder, 25 grains, calomel, 6 
grains. Made into a pill with a little gum water. 
For a ftdi grovm pointer. 

Take of jalap powder, 30 grs. calomel, 8 gn. 
Mixed as above. 

One of these doses, mixed with butter, or in a 
small piece of meat, should be given to the dog 
every morning, on an empty stomach. The fodd 
should be light, and easy to digest; and the lotioa, 
if required, for the nostrils, should be observed 
here, as before mentioned. 

Distemper among cattle. 

Examine your cow's mouth, though she appears 
very well; and if you find any pimple in it, or on 
the tongue, or if you perceive any within the skin 
ready to come out, immediately house her, keep 
her warm, and give her warm tar- water. To s 
large beast give a gallon; to a small one three 
quai'ts. Give it four times every day; but not 
every time the quantity you first gave. Lessen the 
dose by degrees; but never give less than ♦wc 
quarts lo a large beast, nor less than three pints to 
a small one; and house her every night for &omi 
time, and give her warm gruel and malt mash. 
7'o make tar-water for cotos. 

Take one quart of tar, put to it 4 quarts of va* 
ter, and stir it very well ten or twelve minutes; kM 
it stand a little while, and then pour it off fur use 
You must not put water to the saAie tar more than 
twice. Let the first dose be made of fi*esh tar. 
Continue to give it till the beast is well. Dout 
let her go too soon abroad. 

For the garget in cores. 

This disorder is very frequent in cows after ceaa- 
inf>^ to be milked; it affects the glands of tiie udder 
with hard swellings, and often^arises from the ani- 
mal not being clean milked. It may be removed 
by anointing the part three times a day with a lit- 
tle ointraeni composed cf camphor and blue oint* 
ment Half a drachm or more of calomel may 
be given iu warm beer, from a horn or bottle, foi 
three or four mornings, if the disorder is violent. 
'Jo cure the redwater in cattle. 

Take 1 oz. of bole armoniac, half an ounce of 
dragon's blood, 2 ounces of Castillo soap, and 1 
drachm of ix>che alum. Dissolve these in a quart 
of hot ale, or beer, and let it stand until it is blood 
warm; give this as one dose, and if it should hare 
the desired effect, give the same quantity in abouf 
12 hours after. This is an excellent medicine foi 
changing the water, and acts as a purgative; evei^ 
farmer that Kbeps any number of cattle, should &£• 
ways have doses of it by him. 

To cure the scouring in cattle. 

The following composition has been found to 
succeed in many cases which were apparently draw- 
ing to a fatal termination. 

Take of powdered rhubarb, 2 drachms, castot 
oil, I ounce, kali, prepared, 1 tea-spoonful. 

Mix well together in a pint of warm milk. If 
the 'first dose does not answer, repeat it in 36 oi 
48 hours. If the calf will suck, it will be propa 
to allow him to do it 

• Cure for cattle swelled with green food. 

When any of your cattle happen to p^et swelled 
with an over feed of clover, frosty turnips, or uich 
like, instead oi' the usual method of subbing in \3m 
side, apply a dose of train oil, which, after repeat* 
ed trials, has been found to prove successful. Tbp 
quantity if oil must vary accortling to the age oc 
size of the animal. For a grown-up beast, of so 
ordinary tize, the quantity recommended is about 
an English pint, w)|ich must be administered t9 
the am mad with a bottle, takiitg care, at the sauj 
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6ine, to rub the stomach well, in order to make it 

fo down. After receiving this medicine, it most 
i; made to walk aboat until such time as the swell- 
ing begins to subside. 

Treatment of cattle^ and fiwls. 

The experiment has often been tried of the bene- 
fit derived to horses from being well combed and 
kept clean: it has been found that a horse neglect- 
ed as to cleanliness, will not be so well condition- 
ed, either for fatness or stren^h, though be gets 
abundance of com; at least, it is certain that it 
would be worth trying. This every 'body knows, 
that the most neglected of the horse race are kept 
cleaner than the cleanest of the homed cattle, par- 
ticularly those shut up in houses. 

•* I have two hints to give," says a contempo- 
rary writer, '*as the expense can be nothing, 
and the advantage may be great, I read in a De- 
scription of Norway, that when the cows drink at 
the hot-springs, they give more milk than those 
that drink cold nnater. Cows drink so much at a 
time, that there is no doubt, when the water is 
nearly at freezing, they must feel sensibly cooled 
all over, which will naturally afibct their produce 
of milk. I would therefore propose the expert 
ment of warming the water, for milch cows, in 
cold weather." 

The next proposal is, that the com given to fowls 
should be crushed, and soaked in water; thishewps 
the digestion, and hens will lay in winter when so 
fed, that would not othcinirise. 

In a time of scarcity, and when the food of man 
is dear, ' such experiments as proposed are well 
worth making: and the practice proposed with 
the fowls ought to become general, as it costs 
nothing. 

To cure the measlet in tvdne. 

tt sometimes happens, though selflom, that swine 
hive the measles; while they are in this state, their 
fiesh is very unwholesome food. This disonJer is 
not easily discovered while the animU is alive, 
and can only be known by its not thriving or fat- 
tening as the others. After the animal is killed 
and cut up, its fat is full of little kernels, about 
tlie size of the roe or eggs of a salmon. When 
this is the case, put into the food of cch hog, once 
or twice a week, as much crude pounded antimo- 
ny as will lie on a shilling. This is very proper 
for any feeding swine, even though they have no 
disorder. A small quantity of the flour of brim- 
stone, also, may be given among their food when 
they are not thriving, which will be found of great 
service to them. But the best method of prevent- 
ing disorders in swine, is to keep their sties per- 
fectly clean and dry, and to allow them air, exer- 
cise, and plenty of clean straw. 

Rupture in swine. 

Where a number of swine are bred, it will fre- 
quently happen that some of the pigs will have 
what IS called a * rupture;' i. e. a hole broken in 
the rim of the belly, where part of the guts comes 
out and lodges betwixt the rim of the belly and the 
skin, having an appearance similar to a swelling in 
the testicles. The male pigs are more liable to 
this disorder than the females. It is cured by the 
ibUowing means: 

Geld the pig affected, and cause it to be held up 
with hi head downwards; flay back the skin from 
tiie swollen place, and from the situation in which 
the pig is held, vhe guts will naturally return to 
thefr pi'oper place. Sew up the hole with a needle, 
which must have a square point, and also a bend 
111 it, as the disease often happens between the 
hinder legs, where a straight needle cannot be 
■aed. Alter this is done, replace the skin that 
was flaved Hnck, and sew it up, when tl«e opera- 



tion is finished. The pig should not have imui: 
food for a few days after the operation, uaUl the 
wound begins to heal. 

. For the fooUrot in sheep. 

Take a piece of alum, a piece of green vitriol^ 
and some white mvcury-^he aluin must be in th« 
largest proportion; dissolve them m water, and 
after the hoof is parod, anoint it with a feather, 
and bind on a rag over all the foot. 

Another. — Pound some green vitriol .fine, and 
apply 41 little of it to thq part of the foot affected, 
binding' a rag over the foot as above. Let the 
sheep be kept in the house a few hours after this 
is done, and then tiirn them out to a dry pasture. 
This is the most common yay of curing the foot> 
rot in Middlesex. 

Another, — Others anoint the part with a feather 
dipt in ftqua fortis, or weak nitrous acid, which 
dries i^ at once. Many drovers that take sheepi to 
Smithfield, carry a little bottle of this about with 
tUcm, which, by applying to the foot with a lea- 
ther, helps a lame sheep by hardening its hoof, and 
enabling it to travel better. Some may think aqua 
fortis is of too hot a nature, but such a desperate 
disorder requires an active cure, which, no doubt^ 
is ever to be used cautiously. 

Another. — Spread some slacked quick lime over 
a house floor pretty thick, pare the sheep's fteX 
well, and torn them into this house, where they 
may remain for a few hours, after which turn them 
into a dry pasture. This treatment may be re- 
peated two or three tiroes, always observing to 
keep the house clean, and adding a little more 
quick lime before putting them in. 

The foot must be often dressed, and the sheep 
kept as much as possible- upon dry land. Those 
animals that are diseased should be kept separate 
from the flock, as the disorder is very infectious. 

Prevention and cure of the foot-rot in sheep. 

On suspected grounds, constant and careful ex- 
amination ought to take place; and when any fis* 
sures or cracks, attended with heat, make their 
appearance, apply oil of turpentine and coramor. 
brandy. This, in general, produces a very bene- 
ficial effect, but where the disease has been lonp 
seated, and becomes, in a manner, confirmed— ai^ 
ter cleaning the foot, and paring away the infected 
parts, recourse is had to cauakics, of which, the 
best seem to be sulphuric acid, and the nitrate of 
mercury. Aftec this, pledgets aro applied, the 
foot bound up, and the animal kept in a clean, dry 
situation, until its recovery is effected. 

fiut it often happens, where the malady is in- 
veterate, that the disease refuses to yield to any, 
or all of the above prescriptiona. 

The following mode of^ treatment, however, if 
carefully attended to, may be depended upon as a 
certain cure. Whenever the disease makes its ap- 
pearance, let the foot be carefully examined, and 
the diseased part well washed, and pared as nigh 
as possible, not to make it bleed; andtet the floor 
^ of the house, where the sheep are confined^ be 
' strewn three or four inches thiuk witli quick lime 
hot from the kiln; and the sheep, after having their 
feet dressed in the manner above described, to 
stand in it during the space of 6 or 7 hours. 

In all cases, it is of great importance, that the 
animal be afterwards exposed only to a moderate 
temperatur'' — ^be invigorated with proper food— 
and kept in clean, easy, dry pastufe; and the dis" 
ease will be effectually remedied in the course of 
a few days. 

To prevent sheep from catching cold after being 
shorn. 

Sheep are sometimes exposed to cold winds and 
rains immediately after shearing:, which exposure 
frequently hurts them. Those farmers vha have 
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Meess t9 the aM, Amdd plunge them into the 
Mlt water, those who have not that opportanity, 
•od whose flocks are not verj large, may mix salt 
with water and rob them all orer, which will in a 
great measure prevent any mishap befiUling the 
animal, After hartng been t/tript of its eoat 

It is very common in the months of June and 
July, for some kinds of sheep, esptxially the fine 
Iieicester breed, which are commonly thin skinned 
about the head, to be struck with a kind of fly, 
and by seratehing the place with their feet, they 
make it sore and raw. To prevent this, take tar, 
train oil, and salt, boil them together, and when 
ooid, put a little of it on the part affeeted. This 
application keeps off the flies, and likewise heals 
the sore. The salt should be in very small quan- 
tity, or powdered sulphur may be used inalead of 
It. • 

To cure the »cab in theep. 

Take 1 pound of quicksilver, ^ a pound of Ve- 
nice turpentine, 2 pounds of hog^s lard, and ^ a 
pound of oil, or spirits of turpentine. A greater 
or less quantity than the above may be mixed up, 
in the same proportion, according to the number 
of sheep affeeted. Put the qui^silver and Venice 
turpentine into a mortar, or small pan, which beat 
together until not a particle of the quicksilver can 
be discerned: put in the oil, or spirits of turpen- 
tine, with the hog's lard, and work them well 
tether until made into an ointment The parts 
of the sheep affected must be rubbed with a piece 
of this salve, about the size of a nut, or rather 
less. When the whole flock is affeeted, the ahep- 
herd must be careful in noticin? those that show 
any symptoms of the disorder, bv looking back, 
and offering to bite or scratch the spot; and if 
affeeted, he must immediately apply the ointm<ont, 
as it is onl V by paying early and particular attention 
that a flock can be cured. 

To prevent the 9cab, 

Separating the wool, lay the before-mentioned 
ointment in a strip, from the neck down the back 
to the rump; another strip down each shoulder, 
and one down each hip; it may not be unnecessary 
to put one along each side. Put veiy little of the 
ointment on, as too much of it may be attended 
with danger. 

To des&oy maggiOt in sheep. 

Mix with one quart of spring water, a table 
spoonful of the spirits of turpentme, and as much 
of the sublimate powder as will lie upon a shilling. 
Sliake them well together, and cork it up in a bot- 
tle, with -a quill throngh the cork, so that the 
liquid may come out of the bottle in small quan- 
tities at once, llie bottle most always be well 
shiiken Vhen it is to be used. When the spot is 
observed where the maggots are, do tiot disturb 
them, but pour a little of the mixture upon the 
spot, as much as will wet the wool and the mag- 
pots. In a few minutes after the liquor is appKed 
the maggots will all creep to the top of the wool, 
and in a short time drop off dead. The sheep 
roust, however, be inspected next day, and if any 
of the maegots remain undestroyed, shake them 
off, or touch them with a little more of the mixture. 

A little train oil may be applied after the mag- 
pts are removed, as sometimes the skin will be 
hard by applying too much of the liquid. Besides, 
the fly is not so apt to strike when it finds the 
smell of the oil^ which may prevent a second 
attack. 

This method of destroying maggots is superior 
to any other, and it prevents the animsl from being 
disfigured by clipping off the wool, which is a 
common practice in some countries. 
Cure for the scab in tlieep, 

llwaimnlest and most efllcacious remedy for 



(his diseiMe, was eommunicftted to the Society &r 
the encouragement of arts, &c. by the late Sir 
Joseph Banks; and is as follows: 

Take 1 lb. of quicksilver, ^ a lb of Venioe 
turpentine, ^ a pint of oil of turpentine, 4 lbs. oif 
hoff*s lard. 

Let them be rubbed in a mortar till the quick- 
silver is thoroughly incorporated with the other 
ingredients. For the proper mode of doing whieli, 
it may he right to take Uie advice or even the as- 
sistance of some apothecary, or ot&er person used 
to make such mixtures. 

^ The method of usinjg; the ointment is this: Be- 
ffinnii^ at the head of^the sheep, and proeeeding 
from between the ears, along the back, to the end 
of the tail; the wool is to be divided in a furrow, 
till the skin can be touched, and as the furrow is 
made, the finger, slightly dipped in the oiiUtment, 
is to be drawn along the bottom of it, where it 
will leave a blue stain on the akin and adjoining 
wooL 

From this furrow, similar ones must be drawn 
down the shoulders and thighs to the l^^, as far 
as they are woolly; and if the animal is much In- 
fected, two more should be drawn along each side, 
parallel to that on the back, and one down each 
side, between the fore and hind legs. 

Immediately after being dressed, it is usual to 
tni •) the sheep among other stock, without any fear 
of the infection being communicated; and there is 
scarcely an instance of a sheep suffering any injuiy 
from the application. In a tew days the blotches 
dry up, the itching ceases, and the aniirial is com- 
plete^ oured. It is generally, however, thought 
proper not to delay the operation beyond Michel- 
mas. 

The hlppobosca ovina, called in Oncolnshire 
Sheep-fagg, an animal well known to all shepherdi 
which lives among the wool, and is huilful to tlic 
thriving of alieep, both by the pain its bite occa- 
sions, and the blood it sucks, is destroyed by this 
applitihtion, and the wool is not at all injured. 
Our wool-buyers purchase the fleeces on which 
the stain of the ointment is visible, rather in pre- 
ference to others, from an opinion, that the use of 
it having preserved the animal from being vexed, 
either witti tl e scab or faggs, the wool is less lia- 
ble to the detects of joints or knots; a fault observ- 
ed to proceed from every sudden stop in the thriv- 
ing of the animal, either from want of food, or 
from disease. 

To cure the -waier m the heads of ^eep. 

Of all the various operations by which this dis- 
temper may be eradicated, I must, from experieoee, 
give the preference to one which will, pertiaps, 
astonish such of your readers as form their opini- 
ons more from theory than practice. A number 
of medical mep have already controverted the fact^ 
and, w^th the utmost presumption, disputed my 
veracity to'my face, after 1 had witnessed its ^K- 
cacy in a thousand insftanoes. It is do other than 
that of putting a sharpened wire up the nostril 
quite throuj^h the middle of the brain, and by that 
means perforating the bag which contains the fluid 
causing the disease. This is, of all other methods, 
the most certain to succeed; but it has this m- 

{>leasant appendage annexed to it, if it do not coie, 
t is certain to kill. 

This method of cure is not only the most expe- 
dient, but it is in every shepherd's power, and oae 
which he can scarcely perform amiss, if he attend 
to the following plain directions. 

The operatioa must be performed with a stiff 
steel wire, such as is used tor knitting the coarsest 
stockings. It must be kept clean, and fixie of rust, 
oiled, and sharpened at the point. Care must b^ 
taken, however, that its point he only one-eiglAb 
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flf an Incfi in length, for if it is tepered like a 
Beetle, It is apt to take a wrong direction in going 
op the nostrils, fix in the gristle below ths brain, 
And torment the animal to no purpose. If blunt 
in the point, it often f^ils to penetrate the bVdder, 
which 18 of considerable toughness, shoving it 'wly 
M little to oiie side; the safest way, of course, u to 
have the point of the wire sharp and short. 

The shepherd must first feel with his thumbs 
for the soft p|rt in the skull, which invariably 
marics the seat of his disease. If that is near the 
middle of the head abore, where, in two eases out 
of three at least, it is sure to be, let him then fix 
die animal firm betwixt his knees, hold the head 
with one hand, layin|f his thumb upon the soft or 
diseased part, aid with the other hand insert the 
wire by tne nostril, most on a parallel with the 
•eat of'^the distemper, aimingdirectlyatthe point 
where his thumb is plaeed. The operation is pei^ 
formed in one second, for if he feels the point of 
the wire come in contact with his tliumb, let him 
instantly set the animal to its feet; and if the 
weather is at all cold, let it stand in the bouse oyer- 
nieht. 

If the disease is seated exactly in that part where 
die divisions of the skull meet, and consequently 
in a rieht line with the top of the nose, he must 
probe both nostrils; when, should he miss the bulb 
on the one side, he will be sure to hit it on the 
other. If the seat of the disease cannot at fill be 
found, and if the animal have all the symptoms of 
the malady, the water is then enclosed among the 
ventricles in the middle of the brain, and must be 
treated as above. Nothing can be done in the last 
rase, save with the wire; but it is hard to cure 
them when sd affected, i have found, on dissee* 
don, the fluid contained in many little cells in the 
centre of the brain; and though the wire had pene- 
trated some of those cells, it had missed others. 

Br this simple operation alone, 1 have cured 
hunnreds; and though I never kept an exact regis- 
ter, I think I have not known it to fail above once 
in four times at an average, in ail the instances 
which have come under my observation; and some 
of these I knew to he injddioiously performed, 
the disease not beine seated in a point which the 
wire eonid reach. I have at times cured a dozen, 
and ten^ in regular succession, without failing once, 
and I have again, in some cold seasons of, the 
year, killed three or four successively. 

Sir Georee M'Kenzie has insinuated, in hisbook 
no sheep, that I was the inventor of this mode of 
cure— 'hut it is by no means the case. The prac- 
tice, I understand, has been in use among shep- 
herds for a^es ^st; but they vreve oflen obliged 
to perform it privately, their masters, like-the pro- 
fessors about Edinburgh, always arguing, that the 
I piercing of the brain must necessarily prove fatal, 

sir George has, however, misunderstood mj ac- 
count in this matter in the Higland Society's 
Transactions; I did not mean to insinuate th'^^t it 
was with pleasure I discovered the art of curing 
them in Ih&s way, but only my success in that art 
f mentioned in these Transactions, that when I was 
a shepherd boy, for a number of years I probed 
i the skull of every sturdied sheep that I could lay my 
t bands on, without any regard to whom they belongs 
ed, and likewise took every opportunity of visiting 
t my patients as often as possible; and as the eoun- 
[ try around me swarmed with them every spring 
f an(|^ summer, my practice, of course, was of^ pro- 
digious extent. It was several years before 1 was 
( sensible of failing in one instance, which, howev- 
* er, it was often impossible to ascertain, they hav- 
i ing left the spot sometimes, before I could again 
r go that way: out many a valuable young sheep I 
f! eured to difterent owners, without ever acluiow* 



ledgittg it, having^ no aathoritf to try siieh cxpori^ 
ments. 

The following symptoms, after the operatiott* 
may be depended m. If the animal becomes eon** 
siderabhr sick, it is a good sign that it will rev^ 
ver. If it eontinues to grow sicker, and abstair# 
from feeding for the space of two days, it is likely 
to die; and, if in a condition to be fit fur faraUy 
use, ought'to be killed forthwith. The flesh or 
the animal is nothing the worse for this disease; <m 
the contrary, it is universally supposed by the 
countiy peoirie, that their flesh is sweeter, more 
delieate and palaUble, th %n any other, lliis, I 
suppose, must be owing to their tender age, it being 
unusual to kill any sheep so young, save lambs. 

The first symptom of recovery is their bleating. 
If once ihef begin to bleat occasionally, they are 
sure to recover, however stupid they may appear at 
that time. It seems that they are then beeomine 
sensible of the want, of society, the only thing whiob 
causes sheep to bleat, and which, for a long tioift 
previous to ^hat, ther had totaUy disregarded. 

I must mention here, that the most sucoesaiFiil 
eurer of this distemper I ever knew, performed the 
operation in a diffisreot manner from the one prao* 
tised by me, and above recammeoded. Instead of 
a wire, be carried always a Urge corking-pin in 
hi« bonnet;- and, like me^ tap^^d emrj stnrdiod 
sheep he found, but always above, putting th» point 
of the pin through the skull at tbo place wba>e it 
was most soft, in the same mannei|as the trocar is 
used. As this does not at all eadaager the sheep*B 
life, I frecjuently tried this plan pravioua to that of 
probing with the wire; but, as far as I can reeoUect. 
I never cured one by that means. I remember m 
once conversing with him on the subieoty when he 
told me that he seldom or never failed of coring 
tliem upon their own fannsi but that, m suodrf 
neighbouring fWms, he rarely cured any* From 
this, it would appear that, on di£krent soils, the 
aniflsals are differently affected. I am now eon« 
vinced that he must generally have inserted the 
pin so far as to penetrate the bottom of the sae, 
which I never had the sense to try, and which, if 
we reason fi'oro analogy, MMUt prove as efiective, 
and less hazardous than the other: for, it appears 
to me that, in order to ensure, a recovery, it is ne- 
cessary that the bottom, or lowest part of the sac, be 
penetrated. 

Undoubtedly, the best mode of curing this dia» 
ease would be to extract the sac, and all thot it- 
contains, entirely. There is litde doubt that, if thit 
were performed l^ gentle and skilful hands, it 
would prove the most effectual cure; but as it is, I 
can attest that it seldom proves successful. The 
khepherds have not skill and ingenuity sufficient to 
close the skull properly up again, or sort it in such 
a manner as Is requisite to defend it from external 
injury; of course, I would rather recommend the 
mode in which they cannot easily go wrong, and 
which I have seen prove most beuefieial, when per- 
formed by men of like acquirements of themselves. 
'—Farmep*9 Magazine, 
To prevent the *^»turdy,*^ oriooJter in the heade of 



With regard to the causes induci^ water in the 
head of sheep, there is but one opinion entertained 
among shepherds, which is, that it is occasioned by 
a chilliness in the oacc of the animal, on accouor 
of its beinjgf exposed to the winds, and the sleet} 
showers of^ winter. These cause it to acquire a 
kind '*f numbness and torpidity, which, if o^n re- 
peated, are apt to terminate in an affection to gid« 
dipess, and finally in a water in the head. 

That the disease is occasioned solely by a chil- 
liness in the back, appears from the following 

r 
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-1. It » ftl«ax> no"^ geiiend tfter * windjr and 
• ilectj* winter. 

fi. it is always most destraetiTe on faitns that 
are iU-slielitared, and on which the sheep a»e most 
eiposed to those blasts and showers. 

3. It preys only on sheep rising their first year, 
the wool of whom separates above, leaving Uie baek 
quite exposed to the wet and to the cold. 

•1 If a piece of cloth or hide is sewed to the 
wool, so as to cover the back, such a sheep will not 
be affected with the disease. The experiment is a 
safe, a cheap, and an easy one; and, exclusive of 
its good effects in preventing the fatal disease un- 
der eonsideratioo, it is the most beneficial to a 
yooi^ sheep that is not over high in conditio!*, 
and iSUninisters the most *o its comfort during the 
winter, of nny other that I know. It keeps the wqoI 
from opening, and the sheep always dry and warm 
in the back; which, exposea to cold, either in man 
or beast, it is well known, affects the vitals mate- 
rially. When thus shielded, the young sheep will 
feed straight in the wind on the worst days, with- 
oikt injui<y, and, indeed, without mudv regarding 
the weather. This covering keeps them from the 
rain, prevents them from being shelled and loaded 
with trozen snow, and from destruction by cold, 
by leanness, and the water in the head. The ex- 
pense attending it is so trifling, tliat it is scarcely 
worth mentioning. One pair of ol4 blankets of 
the value of four or five shillings, will furnish 
coats for forty sheep; and if these are carefully 
taken off on the return of spring, and laid aside, 
they will serve the same purpose for two or three 
successive years. 

PraoHct of the SpanUh »hepherd». 

The first care of the shepherd on coming to the 
spot where his sheep are to spend the summer, is 
to give to his ewes as much salt as they will eat. 
For this purpose he is provided with 25. quintals of 
•alt for every thousand head, which is consumed 
in- less than five months, but they eat none on their 
journey, or in winter. The method of giving it to 
Ihem is as follows: — ^The shepherd places fifty or 
sixty flat stones about five steps distance from each- 
other; he strews salt upon each stone, then leads 
his fk)ck flowly thiXHigh the stones, and every 
sheep eats at pleasure. This is frequently repeat- 
ed, observing not to let them eat on. those days in 
any spot where there is limestone. When they 
navie eaten the salt, they are led to some argilla- 
ceous spots, where, from the craving they have 
acquired, they devour every thing they meet with, 
and retui*n again to the salt with redoubled ardour. 

(Jure ofdroptyin the crops of young turkeys. 

This kind of dropsy is announced by a dull look, 
paleness of the head, loss of appetite, and aver- 
eion to food. The birds allow themselves to be 
approached and seized with Cscility, and they are 
without strength. Yeiy soon a slight swelling of 
the crop is added to these symptoms, which, in 
ten days, becomes very considerable. I have taken 
nearly a pint of water from one. Qy pressing upon 
the ci'ops of some of them, a certain quantity of 
matter is dischai^d by the bill, but never enough 
entirely to ease the crop. All these symptoms in- 
crease, and the bird dies at the endof^i^orlS 
days' illness. 

1 souglit after the cause of this disorder, and it 
was easy to find that it was occasioned by the stag- 
aant water of which these animals had drunk; in 
f he course of the year the heat had been great, and 
there was little rain. The heat had hatched rt vast 
swarm of small red worms, resembling ascarides. 
It IS quite certain that these insects must have be^n 
swallowed b^ the turkeys, and from this cause, and 
'he bad quality of the water which they had drunk, 
fc ^Teat degree of inflammation in the crop would 



ensue, with a stoppage of the passage which con- 
ducts to the gizzard. I divided the turkeys into 
two classes; for those who were still sound I or- 
dered grain and good water; with ail that were dia- 
eased I practised the operation of tapping with a, 
^lancet, in the lowest part of the crop. I injected 
at the opening, by means of a small syringe, a 
slight decoction of Jesuit's bark, mixed with a lit- 
tle brandy; which was repeated twice in the course 
of the d[ay. Next day the wound was better 
marked. I made again the same injection, and, 
two hoars after, I forced them to eat a little of the 
yolk of an ege, mixed with some crumbs of bread. 
At the end of three days, the wound in i.he crop 
was dosed, which 1 might have prevented, but 
finding a natural opening in the bill, I made them 
take, during eight days, in their drink the same 
substance which had been injected; and they were, 
by de)rrees, put on their usual diet I need not 
add, that clear water was gjven them instead of 
that of the standing pools. Ten of tliese animals 
had died before my arrival; two perished during 
the treatment, and the rest of the flock, whi(A 
might be about fo'i.y, eitl.er escaped the disease 
or wer6 cured. — M, Idgneau. 

To cure colds \f every description in cattle. 

The first attempt should be to remove the cause, 
by giving to the animal a warm cordial drink; 
which, acting as 4i stimulant on the stomach and 
intestines, will give fresh motion to these parts, 
and enable natureAo resume her former course. 

Take of aniseeds, caraway seeds, grains of -para- 
dise, and fenugreek, each 2 oz. in powder. Mix 
them together tor one drink. 

Another. — Take of sweet fennel-seeds, and eonv- 
min-seeds, each 2 oz. in powier, long pepper, tm^ 
raeric, ginger, and Enula Campana (elecampane), 
each 1 ounce, in pow.der. Mix for one drink. 

The method of^giving either of these drinks is 
as follows: — ^Take one and put it into a pitcher 
with 2 oz. of fi^sh butter, and 2 table-spoonsful of 
treacle or coarse sugar; then pour one quart of 
boiling ale upon the whole; cover them down till 
new-milk warm,and then give the drink, to the beasL 

In two hours after giving the drink, let the ani- 
mal have a good mash made of scalded bran, or 
ground malt, with a handful or two of ground oats 
or barley meal added to it, and warm water that 
day. In slight colds during the summer, these 
drinks may be given to cattle while in their pas- 
tor^: and, where it can be made convenient, let 
them fast twt) hours after, and then graze as usual. 
It is also necessary to examine the sick animals 
every day, to watch them while they both dung 
and stale, and to see « hether the body be of a pro- 
per heat, and the nose or muzzel of a natural 
breeze. 

If these be regular, there is not much danger. 
If, however, feverish symptoms should appear, 
(which frequently happen), the animal will be- 
come? costive. In such cases give one of the fol- 
lowing: 

Purging drink. 

Take of Glauber salts, I lb. ginger, in powder, 

2 oz. treacle, 4 oz. 

Put bll the ingredients into a pitcher, and poui 

3 pints of boiling water upon them. When uew« 
milk warm, give the whole for one dose. 

Another. — Take of EpsotO salts, 1 lb. aniseedl 
and ginger, in powder, each 2 oz. treacle, 4 oz. 
~ Lot this be given in the same manner as the pre- 
ceding. 

In most cases these drinks will be sufficient tc , 

purge a full g^rown animal of Uiis kind. By strict ' 

attention to the above method of application, a fe* 
ver may be prevented, and tiv? animal spcedilj 
restored. 
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if the fever continue, after the intestines have 
Deen evacuated (which is seldom the case], it will 
be proper to take some blood from the animal, and 
the ijuantity must be regulated according to the 
disease and habit of body. 

To cure the yellows or jaundice in neat cattic. 

As soon as this disease makes its first appear- 
ance, it may, for the most part, be removed by ad- 
ministering the following drink: 

Reduce to powder cummin seeds, aniseeds, and 
turmeric root, each 2 oz. grains of p radise, and 
«alt of tartar, each, 1 oz. 

Now slice 1 pz. of Castille soap, and mix it with 

2 oz. of treacle; put the whole into a pitcher, then 
pour .'4 quart of boiling ale upon the ingredients, 
and cover them down till new-milk warm, then 
give the drink. It will often be proper to repeat 
this, two or three times, every other day, or of- 
teiter if required. If the beast be In good condi- 
tion, lake away from two to three quarts of blood; 
but the animal should not be turned out after 
bleeding that day, nor at night, but the morning 
folluwing it may go to its pasture as usual. After 
tiiis has had the desired effect, let the following be 
giveiu 

Take of balsam of copaiva, 1 oz. salt of tartar, 
L oz. Castille soap, 2 oz. Beat them together in 
a marble mortar; and add of valeriai. rtv^t, in pow- 
der, 2 ot. ginger root and Peruvian bark, in pow- 
der, each 1 oz. treae' i, 2 oz. 

Mix for one drink. 

Let this drink be given in a quart of warm gru- 
el, aiul repeated if necessary every other day. It 
will be proper to keep the body sufficiently open 
through ever^ BtAgo of the disease; for if costive- 
ness be permitted, the fever will increase, and if 
nti timely removed^ the disorder will terminate 
fatally. 

Frenzy y or inflammation of the brain. 

Is sometimes occasioned by wounds or contu- 
uons in the head, th^t are attended with violent 
inflammations of the vessels, and if not speedily 
relieved, may terminate in a gangrene or a morti- 
fication, which is very often the case, and that in a 
few days. 

» Method of cure. 

In the cilire of this disease, the following method 
must be attended to: — First lessen the quantity of 
blood by frequent bleeding, which may be repeat- 
ed daily if required, and bv which the great efflux 
of blood upon the temporal arteries will be lessen- 
ed and much retarded. The following purgative 
drink will be found suitable for this disease, and 
likewise for most fevers of an inflammatory na- 
ture. 

Take of Glauber salts, 1 lb. tartarized antimo- 
ny, I >achra, camphor, 2 drachms, treacle, 4 oz. 

Mix, and put the whole into a pitcher, and poor 

3 pints j( boiling water upon them. 

When new-milk warm add laudanum, half an 
ounce, and give it all for one dose. 

This drink will in general operate briskly in the 
space of 20 or 24 hours; if not, let one half of the 
quantity be ^iven to the beast every night and 
morning, until the desirCd effect be obtained. 
'7'o cure hoven or bloxon in cattle. 

This complaint is in general occasioned by the 
Aninial feeding for a considerable time upon rich 
succulent food, so that the stomach becomes over- 
charged, and they, through their greediness to cat, 
forget to lie down to ruminate or chew their cud. 
TJt4i8 the paunch or first stomach is renderetl inca- 
pable of expelling its contents; a concoction and 
fermentation take place in the stomach, by^which 
a large quantity of confined air is formed in the 
pail that extends nearly to tlie anus, and for want 
w rent at that part, causes the animal to swell 



even to a state of siiflfbcation, or a rupture of some 
part of the stomacji or intestines ensues. As sud- 
den death is the consequence of this, the greatest 
caution is necessary in turning cattle into a ^I'esh 
pasture, if the bite of grass be considerable; not 
should they be suffered to stop too long at a time 
in such pastures before they ai-e removed into a 
fold yard, or some close where there is but little 
to eal, in order that the organs ot rumination and 
digestion may have time to discharge their func- 
tions. 

If this be attended to several times, it will take 
away that greediness of disposition, and prevent 
this distressing complaint. 

Treatment. 

As soon as the beast is discovered to be either 
hoven or blown, by eating too great a quantity- of 
succulent grasses, let a purging orinK Oe ^iven; 
this will, for the most pai*t, check fermentation in 
the stomach, and in a vcrv shoil time force a pas- 
sage through the intestines. ^ 
PauncHng. 

This is a method frequently resorted to in dan<- 
gerous cases. The operation is performed in the 
following manner:— Take a sharp pen-knife and 
gently introduce it into the paunch between the 
haunch bone and the last rib on the left side. '1 his 
will instantly give vent to a large quantity of fetid 
air; a small tube of a suflicient length may then 
be introduced into the wound, aiiu remain until 
the air is sufflciently evacuated; afrerward;*, take 
out the tube, and lay a pitch plaster over the ori- 
fice. Wounds of this kind are seldom attended 
with danger; where it has arisen, it has been oc- 
casioned by the injudicious operator introducing 
his knife into a wrong part. After the wind is ex- 
pelled, and the body has been reduced to its na« 
tural state, give the following 

Cordial dnnk. 

Take aniseeds, diapente, and elecampane, in 
powder, each 2 ounces, tincture of rhubarb, 3 
ounces, sweet spirits of nitre, 1 ounce, treacle, A 
table-spoonsful. 

Mix and give it in a quart of warm ale or gruel 

This drink fcnay be repeated every other day foi 
2 or 3 times. 

Another. — ^Take aniseeds, grains of paradise, 
and cummin-seeds, each 2 ounces, in powder, spi- 
rits of turpentine, 2 table-spoonsful, sweet spirits 
of nitre, I oz. treacle, 2 table-spoonsful. 

Mix and give them in a quart of warm ale or 
gruel. 

This may be repeated once a day for two or tin ee 
times. 

To cure trwimming tn t'ne head. 

This disease mostly attaches animals that have 
been kept in a state of poverty and starvation dur- 
ing the winter season; and which have in the spring 
of. the year been admitted into a fertile pasture: 
hence is produced a redundancy of blood and other 
fluids, pressing upon the contracted vessels, while 
the animal economy, on the other hand, is usinp, 
its utmost eiMJeavour to restore reduced nature to 
its orieinal state. If it is not checked in its infan- 
cy by bleeding, evacuating, &c. inflammation in all 
probability must take place; in which case the 
beast is attended with &)1 the symptonis of one that 
is ravinj^ mad. 

The cure must first be attemjited bjr taking from 
two to three or four quarts of blood from the a.^i- 
mal, according to size and strength; two. i three 
hours after give a purging drink. 

Purging is very neces8Ai7 in this disease, as weii 

as in all others of an inflammatory kind; for other- 

11 wise it will be impossible to check its progress: 

ji and as soon as this is efi'vcled, the following nia} 

[' be given: 
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Suderijic drink for the §ame. 

Take -of brUr emetic, 1 drachm, volatile salt, 
an « camphor, each 2 drachms in powder, nitre, 
and oream of tartar in powder, each 1 oz. treacle, 

table-apoonsfuL 

Mix and pst them in a pitcher, with a ouart of 
not gruel, then stir the whole together and give it 
when n7ir milk warm 



It will be neeessar^r to repeat this drin^ twiot- a 
daj, until the symptoms begin to abate: afterwanlt 
once a day will be sufficient. But so long as the 
fe\er tontinues to be attended with delirious symp^ 
terns. It will be proper to take from one to twtt 
or three quarts of blood from the auimal erert 
two or three days. 



Tikinffziiro, 

AND THE TREATMENT OF LEATHER 



T0 tan hiiin or tkim. 

There are many vegetable substances which pos- 
sess the tanning principle: but the chief are the 
oak, alder, valonea, laroh, willow, and Peru- 
vian barks. The latter from its higli value is only 
used in Medicine; oak bark, from its plentiful sup- 
ply, and the strength of its astringent juices, may 
be properlv termed thje staple article of the tanning 
business; this bark is ground into coarse shreds in 
a mill from which a decoction or liquor is made, 
odled ooze, into which the hides or skins, after 
being properly cleared of their extraneous filth and 
Kiiey redundancies, are immersed, and first sub- 
jeeted to the action of m weak decoction of tan, in 
which stage they remain, according to their 
strength and size, from a fortnight to several 
weeks, during which thw/ are frequently bandied, 
to create a more kindly incorporation between the 
vegeuble and animal juices, from thenee they are 
removed to a vat containing a stronger infusion of 
bark, where they remain a considerable time, until 
they have absorbed all the Un; they are then im- 
mei*sed in a still stronger infusion of this liquor, 
and frequently taken out to be handled as before: 
if it is perceived that the liquor does not operate 
upon them with sufficient effect, a plentiful sprin- 
kle of dry bark is thrown betwixt ever)' layer of 
hides, and as soon as the outside and internal parts 
assume a good healthy brown colour, they may be 
said to be converted into leather. Calf skins re- 
(juire, according to their size, from 2 to 3 months 
in tanning: cow hides 6 months, and strong ox 
hides from 9 to 12 months. 

The article of valonea, a most powei^ul vegeta- 
ble astringent, has become a great favourite with 
tanners of late ^ears; it is allowed to give the 
leather more weight than oak bark, but it produces 
a duliiess of colour in the article tanned with it: at 
the same time it is the finest basis for blacks the 
dyers possess. The bark of the larch fir gives to 
leather a most beautiful bloom, and since it has 
been proved equal to the tanna§^ of heavy hides, 
is likely to become the best substitute for oak bark. 
To tan vdthout bark or mineral astringents. 

This method does not differ from that in gfueral 
use, except in the saving of time aud expense, and 
l..e preparation of the astringent liquor. The 
hides and skins, previous to their being put into 
the liquor, are plunged into a preparation of bran 
and wac(;r for two days. The astringent liquor is 
compOBed of 17 gallons of water, ^ lb. of Aleppo 
galls, 5 lbs. of tormentil, or septfetl root, and 1^ 
oz. of Bengal catechu. The galls, &cc. are to be 
tiiielv powd^i^ed, and boiled in the water a certain 



time, and when eool, the skins are to be pot in, 
and handled frequently during the first three day^ 
afterwards to remain two or three days; then to be 
handled two, three, or more times in one day, and 
finally to lemain undisturbed for 25 days, when the 
process is completed. 

This improved method o^ tanning will produce 
a saving of 30 per cent in money, and at least twa 
months in time. 

Improvement m tanning. 

The trunk, roots, limbs* branebea, and leaves of 
the oak, whether tree, pollai*d, coppice, or under* 
wood, possess tanning properties in a sufficieat 
quantity to be employed with advantage for tanning, 
by reducing them to chips or Miw-dust, and thew 
boiling andnsing them in the following way: 
To tan calf or other thin deins. 

Put 1 ewt of the limbs oT branebea, cbo|>ped ss 
above, into a copper containing about fit) ipftllunt 
of water, and boil till the water be reduced to 
from 35 to 40 gallons: draw off the deeoetion. 

Now add to the same limbs or branchea 40 gal- 
lons of water, and again boil till the water be re* 
duced to about 25 sallons. The liquor thus pro- 
duced by the second boiling is used as a weak ooze, 
in the first process of immersing the calf skini 
after they come from the scouring beam. The 
decoction first produced, is then to be used in the 
same way. 

To tan hides. 

Take 1 cwt. of the limbs or branches, j cwt of 
oak saw-dust, (the sooner after being made tbc 
better,) and ^ cwt. of the root; boil in 80 galls, of 
water, till reduced to from 50 to 60 gallons. Draw 
off the decoction, and put it aside for use. To the 
materials left in the copper add 60 gallons tf water 
and v^nixn boil, till reduced to from 30 to 35 ^• 
Ions. The liquor produced by thi& second boiling 
is to be employed in the first sUge of tanning hides 
after they come from the beam; and afterwards the 
decoction first produced is to be employed. The 
skin and hides tiaving undergone the before-men- 
tioned process, add as much oak bark, or tan-li- 
quor, or both, to the respective decoctions, aa ij 
necessary to complete the tanning. The quantity 
of each will vary according to the strength of sucb 
decoctionsx which streneth will depend on the age 
and size of the tree, and other circumstances. 

Jtnother. — ^As soon as the wool or hair is pulled 
or taken off, let the hide or skin be dipped intr. 
water and undei^o the operation of ficshingr. I{ 
should then be dipped again into water, and unaer^o 
the operation called skudding; after which it wiQ 
be in a state fit to be tanned, tawed, or dressed. 
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ThU proeeai oecopies much less time, and ocea- 
MOQ8 leu labour aiufexiiense, ttian that in eeneraZ 
oniclice, which consists iu iramersing the skins in 
ume-pits, for several weeks, to l^ afterwards 
drenciied and purified. 

JV^ pi^ce»» of tanning. 

Oak saw-dust and slips of oak, cut thin^ and 
even the leaves cX that tree, contain a sufficient 
<|uaiitity of the tanning principle, to recommend 
it as advantageous in the manufacturing of leather* 
To tan calf and sheep skins, or other light articles, 
take 100 lbs. of thin oak slips, boil them in 60 
gallons of water reduced to 40, leave it to depose. 
and then decant it; atlerwards pour 40 gallons of 
fresh water on the rasidue and boil it tiH reduced 
to 25 gallons, immerse the skin into the last decoc- 
tion, after receiving the accustomed preparations, 
then put them into the liquor first prepared, and 
let them r-^main till fully saturated with the search- 
ing powers of the vegetable liquid. 

To coTtvert theep $kin» into leather. 

Sheep skins, which are used for a variety of par- 
poses, such as gloves, book covers, &c. aad which, 
when dyed, are converted into mock Morocco 
leather, are dressed as follows: — ^They are first to 
be soaked in water and handled, to separate all 
impurities, which may be scraped ofi^ by a blunt 
knife on a beam. They are then to be hung up in 
a elose warm room to putrefy. This putretaction 
loosens the wool, and causes the ezunation of an 
cSly and slimy matter, all which are to be re Aoved 
by the knife. The skins are now to be steeped in 
milk of lime, to harden and thicken; here they 
remain for a month orK weeks, according to cir- 
etimstances, and when taken out, they are to be 
smoothed on the fleshy side by a sharp knife. They 
are now to be steeped in a bath of bran and water, 
where the^ undergo a partial fermentation, and 
beeome thmner in iheir substance. 

The skins, which are now called pelts, are to be 
immersed in a solution of alum and common salt 
fat water; in the proportion of 120 skins to 3 lbs. 
of alnm and 5 lbs. of^salt ^ They are to be much 
i^Uted in this compound saline bath, in order to 
become firm and tough. From this bath they are 
to t»e removed to another, composed of bran and 
water, where they remain until t^oite pliant by a 
dight fermentation. To give their upper surfaces 
a uoss, they ai\, to be trodden in a wooden tub, 
wUh a solution of yolks of eggs in water, previ- 
oasly well beaten up. When this solution has 
beeome transparent, it is a proof that the skins 
have absorbed the glazing matter. The pelt may 
now be said to be convened into leather, which is 
to be drained from moisture, hung upon hooks in 
a warm apartment to dry, and smoothed over with 
warm band-irons. 

To prepare iheep leather for various degani pw^ 
poseSy by dyeing. 

The skins, when Uken from the lime-bath, are 
immersed in one composed of dog and pigeon 
dung, dissolved by agitation in water: here they 
remain until the lime is separated, and until the 
skins have attained the state of soft pliable pelt. 
To dye this pelt red, the skins are to be washed 
and sewed into bags, and stuifed with clippings 
•nd shavings of leather, or any other convenient 
labsUnce; 9nd immersed, with the grain side out- 
wards, in a bath of alum and cochineal, of the 
temperature of 170 or 180 degrees Fahr. where 
they are to be agiuted nntil they are sufficiently 
dyed. Each bag is now to be transferred to a 
sumar.h bath, where they receive consistency and 
tenacity. From this bath it is customary to renW>ve 
the skins, and to plunge them into a saffixm one, 
io improve their colour. 

To dye tliese skins black, the washed pelt is to 
3 L ^ 



be first immersed in the samach bath, and then to 
be rubbed over on the grained side, by a stiff brush 
dipped in a solution at acetate, or pyrolignite ot 
iron. 

To give these skins the gnin and polish of Mo* 
roceo leather, they are first oiled, 9*^.d then rubbed 
on a firm board, hy a convex piece of solid glassy 
to which a handle is attached. The leather being' 
now rendered more compact, is rubbed or pressed 
hard, by a sharply grooved boxwood instrument, 
shaped like the glass one just described. 

Lamb and kid skins are dressed, tanned, and 
dyed in a similar manner. 

To manufacture real Morocco leather. 

Goat skins are cleansed by soaking them in 
water, have their hair removed, and ar^ lined as 
in the before-mentioned processes. They then un- 
dergo a partial fermentation, by a bath of bran and 
water, and are afterwards immersed in another batn 
of white figs and water, where they remain for five or 
six days. It is now necessary to dip them in a so- 
lution of salt and water, to fit them for dyeing. 
To communicate a red colour, the alum and cochi- 
neal bath is to be used as for sheep skins; for 
black, sumach, and \votk liquor as before; and for 
yellow, the bath is to be composed of alum and 
the pomegianate bark. 

The tanning, dressing, and graining are the 
same as for sheep skins. 

Original method. 

The skins being first dried in the air, are steeped 
in water three davs and ni|ht9; then stretched on a 
tanner's horse, beaten with a large knife, and 
steeped afresh in wate* eveiy day; they are then 
thi«/wn intoa lar^ vat on the sround, nill of wa* 
ter, where quicklime has been slaked, and there lie 
15 days, whence they are taken, and again returned 
every night and morning. They are next thrown 
Into a fresh vat of lime and water, and shifted 
night and morning for 15 days longer; then rinsed 
in clean water, and the hair taken off on tlie leg 
with the knife, returned into a third vat, and shift- 
ed as before for 18 days; steeped twelve hours in 



a fiver, taken out, rinsed, put in palls, where they 
are pounded with wooden pestles, changing the 
water twice; then laid on the horse, and Uie flesh 



taken ofi^; returned into pails of new water, taken 
out, and the hair-side scraped; returned into fresh 
pails, taken out, and thrown into a pail of a parti- 
cular form, having holes at bottom; here they are 
beaten for the space of an hour, and fresh water 
poured on from time to time; then being stretched 
on the leg, and scraped on either side, they are re- 
turned into pails of frcsh water, taken out, stretch- 
ed, and sewed up all round, in the manner of 
bags, leaving out the hinder legs, as an aperture 
for the conveyance of a mixtui'e described below. 
The skins thus sewed are put to luke-warm wa* 
ter, where dog's excrements have been dissolved 
Here they are stirred with long poles for half at 
hour, left at rest for twelve hours, taken out, rinseo 
in fresh water, and filled by a tunnel with a prepa- 
ration of water and sumach, mixed and heated ovei 
the fire till readj^to boil; and, as they ai^ filled, 
the hind legs are sewed np to stop the passage. lb 
this state they are let down into the vessel of wa- 
ter and sumach, and kept Stirling for four hours 
successively; taken out and heaped on one another: 
after a little time their sides ate changed, and thus 
they continue an hour and a half till drained. This 
done, they are loosened, and filled a second time 
with the same preparation, sewed up again, and 
kept stirring two hours, piled up ana drained at 
before. This process is again repeated, with this 
difference, that they are then only stirred a quatv 
ter of an hour; after which they are left till 
next morning, when they are tiliken oit, drained on 
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ft rack, ansewed, the sornftoh taken out, folded in 
two from held ^o tail, the hair-stde outwards, laid 
overreach otikcr on the leg, to perfect th*.>ir drain- 
^«g, stretched oat and dried: tnen trampled under 
loot by two and two, stretched on a wooden table, 
what flenh and sumach remains scraped off, the 
bair-stde rubbed over with oil, and that again with 
water. 

They are then witing with the hands, stretched, 
and pressed tight on the table with an iron instru- 
ment liKc that of a currier, the flesh-side upi>er- 
most; then turned, and the hair-side rubbed strongly 
over with a liandful of rushes, to squeeze out as 
much of the oil remaining as possible. The first 
coat of bla«k is now Uid on the hair-side, by 
means of iiPlock of hair twisted and steeped in a 
kind of black dye, prepared of sour beer, where- 
in pieces of old rusiy iron have been thrown. 
When half-dried in the air, they are stretched on 
n table, rubbed over every way with a paumelle, or 
wooden-toothed instrument, to raise the grain, 
over which is passed a light couche of water, then 
sleeked by rubbing them with rushes prepared for 
the purpose. Thus sleeked, they have a second 
couche of black, then dried, laid on the table, rub- 
bed over with a paumelle of cork, to raise the grain 
again; and after a light couche of water, sleeked 
over anew; and to raise the grain a third lime, a 
paumelle of wood is used. 

After the haii'-side has received all its prepara- 
tions, the flesh-side is pared with a sharp knife 
for the purpose; the hair-side is strongly rubbed 
over with a woollen cap, having before given it 
a gloss with barberries, citron, or orange. The 
whole is finished by raising the grain lightly, for 
the last time, with the paumelle of cork; so that 
they are now fit for the mat ket 

To prepare red morocco. 

After steeping, stretching, scraping, beatine, 
and rinsing the skins as before, they are at length 
Hrung, stretched on the leg, and passed afler each 
other into water where alum b»8 been dissolved. 
Thus alumed, they are left to drain till morning, 
then wrung out, pulled on the leg, and folded from 
head to tail, the flesh inwards. 

In this state they receive their first dye, by 
passing them after one another into a red liquor, 
described hereafter. This is repeated again and 
again, uU tlie skins have got their first colour; then 
they are rinsed in clean water, stretched on the 
leg, and left to drain 12 hours; thrown into water 
through a sieve, and stirred incessantly for a day 
with lung poles; taken out, hung on a bar across the 
water all night, white against red, and red against 
white, and in the morning the water stirred up, 
and the skins returned into it for 24 hours. 
IngredienU for the red colour. 

The follow iog is the quantitv and proportions of 
the ingredients required for the red colour, for a 
parcel of thirty-six skins: 

> Cochineal, 130 drachms, round suchet (crocus 
indicus), 45 do.; gvtta gamba, 15 do.; gum arable, 
10 do.; white alum pulverized, 10 do.; bark of the 
pomegranate tree, 10 do. ; citi'on juice, 2 do. ; com- 
mon water, 120 lbs. 

The alum is gradually added to the^ther arti- 
sles, and boiled in a copper for about two hours, 
till one-tenth part of the water be consumed. 
To manufacture leatKir in imitation of Morocco^ 
from South American horse hides. 

Soften the ludes in water; then spread it on a 
tanner^s beam, and let it be wrought with a knife 
on the flesh side, and subjected to the action of lime 
water. In the succeeding process it is treated as 
goat-skins for making morocco, i. e. put it into hot 
water, with dog's dung, to purify the animal juices; 
iKen let it be again wrought with a knife on both 



sides, on a tanner's beam; afterwards pat it intif 
blood-warm water with bran; and, finally, tan it 
with st'mach. 

To mamtfactitre Ritsria leaih^. 

Calf-skins stee|)ed in a weak bath of* carbondte 
of potass and water, are well cleaned and scraped, 
to have thte hair, &c. removed. They are now 
immersed in another bath, containing dog and pi^ 
geon's dung in water. Being thus n^eedfrom the 
alkali, they are thrown into a mixture of oatmeal 
and water, to undergo a slight fermentation. To 
tan these hides, it is necessary to use birch barit 
instead of oak bark; and during the opei-ation they 
are to be frequently handled or agitated. When 
tanried, and perfectly dry, they are made pliable 
by oil and much friction; they are then to be rub- 
bed over gently with birch tar, which gives them 
that agreeable odour peculiar to this kind of lea- 
ther, and which secures them against the attacks ot 
moths and worms. This odour will preserve the 
leather for many years; and, on account of it, Rus- 
sia leather is much used in' binding handsome and 
costly bx/oks. The marks, or intersecting lines on 
this leather, are given to it, by passing over its 
trained surface a heavy iron cylinder, bound round 
by wires. 
Use of the -wood and bark of the horte-chemut tree. 

The bark of the horse-chesnut tree contains 
twice the quantity of tanning principle as that of 
th€ opk, and nearly twice as much colouring mat* 
ter as the best Carapeachy logwood: its colouring 
matter is to that of Caropeachy exactly as 1?S7 
is to 1. 

The leather manufactured from it is firmer, 
moi-e solid and flexible, than that from the oak. 
Besides, what renders it particularly valuable is, 
it contains a most powerful basis for black dyes 
and ink. Mixed with iron of copperas it changes 
tQ a. bluish black. Its liquor, extracted by boiling, 
appears blue like indigo, out it produces on paper < 
must excellent black. In dyeing it possesses more 
affinity with wool than wUmach; and its extracted 
colour contains that rare virtue in a dye, permiw 
nency of colour. 

To tan or dress skins in white for gloves. 

Clean the skins from wool or hair, by laying 
them in a vat of slaked lime water for 5 or o 
weeks. During this opei-ation th** lime and w?ter 
are to be twice changed, and the skins are to be 
shifted every day, and when taken out for good, 
they are to be laid all night in a running water, to 
cfcar them from the forcing qualities of the lime: 
next lay them on a wooden leg by sixes, to get the 
flesh on; then they are to be laid in a vat with a 
little water, and to be fulled with wooden pestles 
for a quarter of an hour, after which rinse them 
well in a full vat of water; place them next on « * 
clean pavement to drain, and afterwards cast them 
into a fresh pit of water, rinse them again, and re- 
lay them on the wooden leg, with their hair out- 
side, over which a whetstone is to be briskly 
rubbed, to fit them for further preparations. 
They are next to be put into a pit of water, mixed 
with wheaten bran, and stirred until the brae 
sticks to the wooden poles. They now arrive 
to a kind of fermentation, and as often as they rise 
on the top of the water, are to be plunged down^ 
at the same time the liquor, now highly lerraented, 
is to be fined. When the skins have done rising, 
take them out, and sci-ape away the bran with a 
knife on the le^: when, sufficiently drained ^ive 
them their feeding. For 100 large shec p skins, 
take 8 lbs. of alum, and S lbs. of sea-salt, and 
melt the whole with water in a vessel. Pour the 
solution out, while lukewarm, into a trough in 
whica is 20 lbs. of the finest, wheat flour, with the 
yolk 3f 8 dozen of eggs,' of which mixed mueriali 
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M formed a kind of pstte, loihewhat thicker than 
riiildren's pap: next poar hot water into th? troaeh 
where the paste was, mixing two spoonsful of the 
pnste with it, with a wooden spoon, which will 
contain a sufflciencj for 12 skins^ and when the 
whole is well incorporated, pat 2 dozen of the 
skins into it, taking care tliat the water is not too hbt 
After they have been in some time, take them se- 
verally oat of the trough, and. stretch tliem twiee 
well out. After they have absorbed the paste, put 
them into tubs, and full as before. Let them lie in 
a vat 6 days, and hang them out to dry; in fair wea- 
ther, on cords or racks. When dry, put them into 
bundles, just dipped in dean water, and drained; 
dirow them into an emptjr tub, and having lain 
some time they are to be taken out and ttampled 
under ibot; hang them up a second time on the 
•ords to dry, and finally smooth them upon a table 
ready for sale. 

To prepare sheep^ ^oat, or kitUtkiru in oil, in 

imitation afchamoia. 

Sheep okint. 

The skins, smeared with quick-lime on the 
fleshv side, are folded lengthways, the wool out- 
wards, and laid on heaps, to ferment 8 dr^st or if 
they had been left to dry after flaying, for nfteen 
day&. 

Then they are washed out, drained, and half 
dried, laid on a wooden horse, the wool stripped 
off with a round suff for the purpose, and laia in 
a weak pit of slaked lime. 

After twenty-four hours they are taken out, and 
left to drain 24 more; then put into another strong 
pit. Then they are taken out, drained, and put in 
again by turns; which begins to dispose them to 
take oil; and this practice they- continue for 6 
weeks in summer, or S months in winter; at the 
end wliereof they are washed out, laid on the wood- 
en horse, and the surface of the skin on the wool 
side peeled off, to render them the softer; then 
made into parcels, steeped a night in the river, in 
winter raoce; stretched 6 or 7, one over another on 
the wooden horse; and the knife passed strongly 
on the fleshy side, to take ofi'fioy thing superfluous^ 
and render the skin smooth. 

Then they are stretched, as before, in the river, 
and the same operation repeated on the wool side; 
then thrown into a tub of water and braa, which is 
brewed among the skins till the greater part sticks 
to them; and men separated into distinct tubs, till 
thev swell, and rise of themselves above the water. 

By these means, the remains of the lime are 
cleared out; they are then wrung out, hnng up to 
dry on ropes, and sent to thfe mill, with the quan- 
tity of oil necessary to fill them; the best oil is that 
of cod-fish. 

Here they are first thrown in bandies into the 
river for twelve hours, then laid in rhe mill-trough, 
and fulled without oil, till they art well softened; 
then oilea with the hand, one by one, and thus 
formed into parcels of four skins each, which are 
milled, and dried on cords a second time, then a 
third; then oiled again, and dried. 

This is repeated as often as necessary; when 
done, if any moisture remains they are dried in a 
stove, and made up in parcels wrapped up in wool; 
after Jorae time they are opened to the air, but 
wi-apped up again as before, till the oil seems to 
have lost all its force, which it ordinarily docs in 
twenty-four hours. 

To tcour the ekins. 

The skins are now returned to the chamoiser, 
to be scourged, by putting them into a lixivium of 
wood-ashes, working and beating thtm in it with 
poles, and leaving them to steep till the ley has had 
Its effect; then wrung out, steeped in another lix- 
iTium, wrung again, and this repeated till the 



grease and oil are purged out. rhey are then 
half-dried, and passed over a sharp-edged iron in- 
strument, placed perpendicularly m a blook, which 
opens and softens them: lastly, tney are thoroughly 
dried, and passed over the same instrument again 
which finishes the preparation. 

£td and goat $kint. 

Kid, and goat-skins, are chamoised in the same 
manner as those of sheep, excepting that the hair 
is taken off by heat; and that when brought from 
the mill they undergo a preparation called ramal- 
liog, the most difficult of all. 

It consists in this, that as soon as brought from 
the mill they are steeped in a fit lixivium; taken / 
out, stretched on a round wooden leg, and the hair 
scraped off with the knife; this makes them smooth, 
and in working cast a fine nap. The difficulty is 
in scraping them evenly. 

To drew hare, mole^ or rabbit skint. 

Take a tea-spoonful of aium, and two of salt- 

Gitre, Doth finely powdered: mix them well; sprin- 
e the powder on the flesh side of the skins, then 
hiy the two salted sides together, leaving the fui 
outward; roll the skin exceedingly tight, and tie it 
round with packthread; hang it in a dry place for 
some days, then open it, and if sufficiently dry 
scrape it quite clean with a blunt knife, and keep 
it in a dry situation, lliis finishes the process. 

It may not be generally known, that the bitter 
appl J bruised and put into muslin bags, will effee- 
tually prevent furs from being destroyed by moths. 
To make parchment. 

This article is manufactured from sheep skins, 
cleared from lime. The skin is stretched on a 
frame where the flesh is pared off with an iron 
circular knife; it is then moistened with a rag, and 
whiting spread over it; the workman then, with a 
large pumice-stone, flat at the bottom, rubs over 
the skin, and scours off the flesh. He next goes 
over it with the iron instrument as before, and ruba. 
it carefully with the pumice stone without chalk; 
this serves to sraooth the flesh-side. He drains 
it again by passing over it the iron instrument as 
before; he passes it over the wool side, then stretch^ 
es it tight on a frame. He now throws more whit- ' * 
ing and sweeps it over with a piece of woolly 
lamb-skin. It is now dried, and taken off the 
frame by cutting it all round. Thus prepared, it 
is taken oat of the skinner's hands b;^ the parchment 
maker, who, while it is dry, pares it on a summer, 
(which is a calf-skin stretched in a fran\e,) with a 
sh' T)er instrument than that used by the skinner, 
who, working it with the arm from the top to the 
bottom of the skiip, takes away about half its sub- 
stance. It is again rendered smooth by the pumice- 
stone, whieh leaves the parchment finished. 

To conveit old parchment or veUum into leather. 

Soak and waso the skins well and often in soft 
water for 24 hours; then remove them for the same 
period into a bath composed of lA lb. of white 
vitriol, 1 lb. of cream of tartar, and 1 oz. of sal 
ammoniac, dissolved in 20 gallons of water. Next 
add 10 lbs. of vitriolic acid, 1 lb. of nitric acid, 
and 1 pint of spirit of salt, in which ^eep the skins 
for a short time to purge away the old lime: next 
wash them clear of the acid, and rinse them as dry 
as possible, without damaging the skins. They 
are then to be put into a ttmning liquor, composed 
of 20 lbs. of oak bark, 7 lbs. of sumach, 5 lbs. of 
elm-bark, 3 lbs. of sassafras, and the same quan- 
tity of lignum vita shavinp^s, portioned to 20 gal- 
lons of water, and previously warmed for 12 hours, 
and cooled down t.o a new-milk warmth, before the 
skins are immersed. 

To make vellum. 

This is a species of parchment made of the skms 
'• pf aboriives, or suckling calves: it has a much finei • 
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•tn, and it wnite Mid fmoother than parehmeat, 
.at it prepared in the tame manner, except ito not 
beinji: passed (hr<»igh the lime-pit The article is 
used for binding superior booki, and eoveriog of 
drum beads. 

To preterve leather from metdd. 

Pjrroligneoos arid may be nsed viih suooess in 
preserring leather fnom the atUcks of moaldinesa, 
and is serviceable in recovering it after it has ro- 
eeived that speeies of damage, hj pass!n(|^ it over 
the aurfaee or the hide or skin, firat Ukmg dae 
eare to expunge the mouldy s{iots by the applica- 
tion of a dry cloth. Iliis remedy will prove of 
of{uai service if applied to boots, shoes, ba. when 
damaged in the same manner. 
, 7^ cwTv leather. 

l*his process prepares leather to be made up into 
boots, shoes, saddles, Sec. and it performed upon 
the flesh or grain: in dressing on the flesh, the first 
operation is soaking the leather vntil it be tho- 
roagly wet, then the flesh tide is shaved on a 
wooden beam. The knife used is of a reeUngular 
form, with a handle at each end, and a double edge; 
after the skin is properly shaven, it is thrown into 
water acain and scoured upon a board bv rubbing 
the gram or hair side with a piece jM pumiee- 
sbone, by which means th^ subsUnce is pny*uoed 
out of the leather called *< the bloom. >* The hide 
ii then conveyed to the drying place when the sab- 
; is applied, consisting of a mixture of cod 



oil and Russian tallow, principally upon the flesh 
side: it is now waxed, which is done by rubbing 
It with a brush dipped in oil and lamp black on the 
flesh side) it is then sized with a brush or sponge 
dried and tallowed; this is called wax leather. To 
Mack leather on the rrain the first operation is the 
same till it is secured. Then a brush dipped in 
arine is nibbed over the leather, and after it is dry 
It is again rubbed over with a brush dipped in 
copperss water, and after, the grain is raised by a 
fine mining board, when it is finished and fit for 
the uoe-maker's nse. 

7b d^ Morocco and theep leather. 
The following coloors may be imparted to lea- 



ther, according to the vari-yaa naet ibr ydbXA It it 
inteodHL 

Mue. 

Blue is given by steeping the sabjeet a day ra 
urine and indigo, then boilmg it with alam; or It 
may be civen by tempering the indigo with red 
wi^ie, and washing the skins there wittu 

Another. — ^Boil elder berries, or dwarf eldef, 
then smear and wash the skins therewith, and 
wring them oat; then boil the berries as be£ re in 
a solution of alum water, and wet the skins in the 
same or inner, once or twice; liiy them, and thef 
will be very blue. 

Red. 

Red is given by washing the skins, and laying 
them two hoars in galls; then wringing them oat, 
dipping them in a liquor made with lij^astraniy 
alum, and verdigris, in water; and lastly in a dj9 
made of Brazil-wood boiled with ley. 
IHtrfle. 

Purple is given by wetting the skins with a so- 
lution of roche alum in warm water, and when 
dry, again rubbing them with the hand, with a de- 
coction of lo^^wcod in cold water. 
Oreen. 

Green is given by smearing the skin with ttp- 
green and alum-water boiled. 
Dark green. 

Dark green is given with steel filtngt and id 
ammoniac, steeped in urine till soft, then sraeaiw 
ed over the skin, which is to be dried In tba 



Tettirph 
Yellow ia given bv smearing the skin over widi 
aloes and linseed oil, dissolved and stMined, or by 
ittfttslng it in weld. 

light oraif^re. 
Orange colour ia given by smearing with fuitla 
berries, boiled in alum water; or, for a deep orange, 
with tumeric 

iSJky-es/our. 
8ky-coloar is given with indigo ateeped in boil- 
ing water, and the next morning wanaed ttd 
smeared over the skia. 
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T\f chooee the Beet eoUfor a garden. 
Prefer a sandy loam, not less than two feet deep, 
and good earth not of a buiding nature in summer, 
nor retentive of rain in winter; but of such a tex- 
ture, that it can be worked without difficulty in 
way season of the year. There are few sorts of 
fruit-trees, or esculent vegetables, which require 
less depth of earth to grow in than two feet to 
bring tbem to perfection, and if the earth of the 
kitchen-garden be three or more feet deep, so 
much the better; for when the plants are in a state 
of maturity, if the roots even of peas, spinach, 
Kidney beans, lellnee, ko. be minutely traced, they 
will be found to penetrate into the earth, in search 
of food, to the depth of two feet, provided the soil 
be of a nature that allows them, u it can be done, 
■a garden should be made on land whose bottom is 
not of a springy wet nature. If this rule can be 
observed, draining will be unnecessary^ for when 
land is well prepared for the growth of fruit-trees 
and esculent vegetables, by trenching, manuring, 
and digging, it is by these means brought into such 



a porous temperament, that the rains pasa through 
it without being detained longer than necessary. 
If the land of a gaixlen be of loo strong a natorci 
it should be well mixed with sand, or scrapingaoc 
roads, where stones have been ground to pieeea by 
carriages. 

To make gravel valfce. 
The bottom should be laid with lime-rubbish, 
large flint stones, or any other hard matter, for 
eight or teci inches thick, to keep weeds from 
growing through, and over this the gravel is to be 
laid six or ei^ht inches thick. This should be laiii 
rounding up in the middle, by vrluch means the 
larger stones will run off to the sides, and may bo 
raked awa^; for the gravel shonld never be screen- 
ed before it is laid on. It is a common mistake to 
lay these walks too round, which not only makes 
them uneary to walk upon, but takes off fWim their 
apparent breadth. X)ue inch in fiv^ feot is a suffi- 
cient propoition for the rise in the middlie; soUiat 
a walk of twentpr feet wide should b t four inches 
higher at the middle than at the edges, and so ia 
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proportioo. At soon ai the grtTel is laid, it ahoold 
be raked, and the larve stonet thrown back again; 
then the whole shoula he rolled both lengthwise 
and crosswise; and the person who draws the roll- 
er should wear shoes withlflat heels, that he mar 
make no holes, because holes made in a new walk 
are not easily remedied. The walks should al- 
ways be rolled three or four times after very hard 
showers, from which they will bind more firmly 
than otherwise they could ever he mad^ to do. 
To prepare hotSedt, ntanures, and compuiU. 
Stable-dung is in the most general use for form- 
ine^ hot-beds, which are masses of this dung after 
it has undei-gone its violent fermentation. 
« Bai k is only preferable to dung, because the 
flcbstance which undergoes the process of putrid 
"ermentation requirestonger time to decay. Hence 
t is found useful in the bark pits of hot-houses, as 
equiring to be seldomer moved or renewed than 
dang, or^ny other substance. 

Leaves, and especially oak leaves, come the 
nearest to bark, and have the additional advantage, 
that when perfectly rotten like duog, they form a 
rich mould, or excellent manure. 

The object of prr^ration in these three sub- 
stances being to get rid of the violent heat which ' 
is produced when the fermentation is most power- 
ful, it is obvious that preparation must consist in 
fiieilitating the process. For this purpose, a cer- 
tain degree of moisture and air in the fermenting 
bodies aro requisite; and hence the business of the 
gardener is to turn them over frequently, and ap- 
ply water when the process appears imf^ded, and 
exclude rain, when chilled with too much water. 

Recent stable dung generally requires to lie a 
month in ridges or beds, and be turned over in that 
time thrice before it is fit for cuenraber-beds of 
the common construction; but for Me Phail's hot- 
beds, or for linings, or for frames with moveable 
bottoma, three weeks, a fortnight, or less, will suf- 
fice; or no time at all need be gi^en, but the dung 
{brn^ tid at once into linines. Tan and leaves re- 
quire, in general, a montn. Fermentation is al- 
ways most rapid in summer; and if the materials 
are spread abroad during frdst, it is totally imped- 
ed, in winter the orooess of preparation g^ene- 
rally goes on under the baok sheds; which situa- 
tion is also the best in summeri as full exposure to 
the sun and wind dries too much the exterior sur- 
&ce; hut whero sheds cannot be had, it will go on 
very well in the open air. Some cultivators have 
devised plans to economize heat b^ fermenting 
dung in vineries which are just beginning to be 
foroed, or in vaults under pine pits, or plant stoves. 
jf^ firm dung beda. 
In general, such beds are Torroed on a level smv 
faoe; nut Mr T. A. Knight's plan is, to form a sup- 
face of earth as a basis, whicn shall incline to the 
horizon to the extent of 15 degrees: on this he 
forms the dung-bed to the same inclination; and fi- 
nally, the frame, when placed on such a bed, if, v 
IS usual, it be deepest behind, will present its 
glass at an angle of 90 d^prees instead of 6 or 8, 
which is, undoubtedly, of great adTanTage in the 
winter season. 

Ashes are often mixed with the dung of hotr 
beds, and are suppoaed to promote the steadiness 
and duration of their heat^ md at least to revive it, 
if somewhat decayed. Tan leaves have also been 
used tor the samcL purpose; and it is generally 
foand that about «toefthird of tan and two-thirds of 
dung will for^ a more duvalile and less vloleat 
heati than a tied wholly of dung. The heat of 
dung-beds is revived by liniiigs or eollateral and 
•urrounding walls or banks of fresh dang, the old I 
dmHS of the bed being previously «ut down close 
fo the frames^ and. In severe weather, the sides of I 



the bed are often protected bj bundles of straw op 
fage|ot8. 

The residuum of heats, properly reduced by 
keeping, is a good simple manure for most fruii- 
trees, and excellent in a compost; but where the 
soil is na(*\rally cold, a little ashes of coals, wood, 
straw, or burnt turf, or a minute proportion of soot, 
ought to be incorporated with it Hog-dung has 
a peculiar virtue in invigorating weak trees. Rot- 
ted turf, or any vegetable refuse, is a general ma- 
nure, excelient for all soils not already too rich. 
One of the best correctives of too rich a soil is 
drift sand. For an exhausted soil, where a fruif* 
tree that has been an old profitable occupant is 
wished to be continued, a dressing of animal maW 
ter is a powerful restorative; such as hogs* or bul* 
locks* blood, offal from the slaughter-house, refuse 
of skins and leather, decomposed carrion, kc 
I'he drainings of dung, laid on as mulch, are high* 
ly serviceable. 

It is very proper to crop the ground amone new 
planted orchard trees for a few years, in order to 
defray the expense of hoeing and cultivatins it, 
which should be done until Uie temporaipr plants 
are removed, and the whole be sown down m erasa. 
As the trees begin to produce fruit, begin also to 
relinquish cropping. When by tiieir productions 
they defray all expenses, crop no longer. 
To make compottt for manure. 

During hot weather, says knight, I have all the 
offals in the garden, such as weeds leaves of straw* 
berries, and other vegetables, short grass, peas, 
and asparagus haulm, wiih the foliage of trees and 
shrubs when newly shed, carefully collected into 
a heap. These are all turned over and mixed dui^ 
ing the winter, that they may be sufficiently rotted 
to mix with the dunjg; against the end of summer. 
1 have also another heap formed with the prunings 
from gooseberiy and currant bushes, fruit-trees, 
raspberry shoots, clippings of box-edgings, and 
loppings from shrabs; also the roots of greens and 
cabbages: which are generally burat at two different 
periods in the year, viz. in spring and autumn, but 
previous to each burning, I endeavour to pare up 
all the coarse grasses around the garden, with a 
portion of the soil adhering thereto; and whei>« 
ever these are sufiiGiently dried, have them col- 
lected to the heap intended to be burnt The fire 
is kindled at a eonvenient distance from the heaps, 
and a portion of such as bura moat easily is first 
applied, until the fire has gained a considerable 
IK>wer. AflLer this, the process of buroine is con- 
tinued, by applying lighter and heavier substances 
alternately, that the one may preserve the action 
of the fire, and the other prevent it from reducing 
them too much to ashes. When the whole are 
thus consumed, a quantity of mould is thrown 
over the heap to prevent the fire from breaking 
through; and whenever it can be broke into with 
safety, it is then mixed up into a dunghill with the 
rotted vegeubles, moss-earth, and sUble-yard 
duug, in such proportions as is likely to insure a 
moderate fermentation, which is generally conv- 
pleted in three or four weeks; at wliich time it is 
most advanUgeousl^ applied, in having it carried 
to the ground, and instantly dug in. 

3b nutk^ compo9t9 for mouldt. 

Composts are mixtures of several earths,' or 
earthy substances or du9gs» either for the improve- ' 
ment of the gw«ieral soil uodtr culture, or for the 
culture of partieular plants. 

In respect to composts for the amendment ot 
Uie general soil of the garden, their quality must 
depend upon that of the natural soil: if this be 
light, loose, or sandy, it may be assisted by heavy 
lonms, daya, tee. from ponds and ditches, clean- 
ings of sewen, kc. Ou the other hand, heavy, 
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eUvej, and ill ttu^born toils, may be assisted br 
light composts of sandy earth, dritt, and sea-sand, 
the shovelings of turupike roads, the cleansing of 
6ti*eets, ail kinds of ashes, rotten tanner's bark, 
rotten wood, saw dost, and other similar light 
opening materials, that ean be most conveniently 
procured. 

To mate composti fir plantt. 

l*hese may be reduced to light sandy loam from 
A(\ pastures: strong loam approaching nearly to 
hnck earth from the same soui-ce: peat earth, from 
the surface of heaths or commons; bo^ earth, from 
liugs or morasses; vegetable earth, from decayed 
leaves, stalks, cow-dung, &o. sand, either sea- 
land, drift-sand, or powdered stone, so as to be as 
free as possible from iron; lime-rubbish; and last- 
ly common garden earth. There are no known 
plants that will no. grow or thrive in one or other 
of these earths, alone or mixed with some other 
earth, or with rotten dung or> leaves. Nurserymen 
have seldom more than three sorts of earth: loam, 
approaching to the qualities of brick-earth; peat 
or bog-earth; and the common soil of their nurse- 
r}'. With these and the addition of a little sand 
for striking plants, some sifted lime-rubbish fori 
succulents, and some well-rotted cow-dung for 
bulbs, and some sorts of trees, they continue to grow 
thousands of different species in as^reat or greater 
perfection as in their native countries, and many, 
as the pine, vine, camelia, rose, 8cc. in a superior 
manner. 

Th prepare compo$t8. 

The preparation necessary for heavy avid light 
domposts for general enrichment, and of the above 
diffarent earths, consists in collecting each soil in 
the compost ground, in separate ridges of three or 
four feet broad, and as hi^h, turning them every 
six weeks or two months lor a year or a year and 
a half before they are used. Peat earth, being 
generally procured in the state of turves lull of the 
roots and 4ops of heath, rec^uires two or three years 
to rot; but, after it has Iain one year, it may be 
sifted, and what passes through a small sieve will 
be found fit for use. Some nurserymen use both 
these loams and peats as soon as procured, and find 
them answer peneetly for most plants; but for deli- 
cate flowers, and especially bulbs, and all florists' 
flowers, and for all composts in which manures 
enter, not less ^han one year ought to be allowed 
for decomposition, and what is called bweetening. 
To TMke a green'hoitae or conservatory. 

The depth of green-houses should never be 
greater than their height in the clear; which, in 
small or middling houses may be 16 or 18 feet, but 
in lar^e ones from 20 to 24 feet; and the length of 
the windows s'.iould reach from about one foot and 
^B half above the pavement, and within the same 
distance of the ceiling. 

The floor of the green-house, which should be 
laid either with firemen squares, Purbeck stone, 
or flat tiles, must be raised two feet above the sur- 
face of the adjoining eround, or, if the situation be 
damp, at least three feet; and if the whole is arch- 
td with low brick arches under the floor, they will 
be of great service in preventing damp; and under 
the floor, about two feet from the front, it will be 
very advisable to make a flue of ten inehes wide 
and two feet deep; this should be carried the wiroie 
length of the house, and then returned back along 
the hinder part, and there be earrit d up into fun- 
nels adjoining to the tool-house, by which the 
smoke may be carried off. The fire-plaee may be 
eontrived at one end of the house, and the door at 
which the fuel is put in, as also the ash-grate, ro^iy 
be contrived to open Into the tool-house. 

Whilst the front of the green ^house is exactly 



south, one of the wings may be made to face the 
soXith-east, saM the other, the south-west By thia 
disposition the heat of the sun is reflected from 
one pait of the building to the other all day, and 
the iront of the main gpeen-house is guarded from 
the cold winds. These two wings may be so con- 
trived as to maintain plants of diffei'ent degrees 
of hardiness, which may be easily eifecled by the 
situauon and extent of the fire-place, and tlie man- 
ner of conducting the flues. 

The sloping glasses of these houses should b 
made to slide and take off, so that they may be 
drawn down more or less in warm weatlier to 
admit air to the plants; and the upright glasses in 
the front may be so contrived as that every other 
may open as doors ^ upon hinges, and the alternate 
glasses may be divided into two; the upper part of 
each snould be so contrived as to be drawn down 
like sashes, so that either of them may be used to 
admit air in a greater or less quantif^r, as there 
may be occasion. As to the management of plants 
in a green-house, open the mould about them from 
time to time, and sprinkle a little fresh mould in 
them, and a little warm dung on that; also water 
them when the leaves begin to wither and curl, and 
not oftener, which woulu make them fade and be 
sickly: and take off such leaves as wither and grow 

^^' ^ 

To propagate vegetablet. 

Plants are universally propagated by seed, but 
partially also by germs or bulbs, suckers, runners^ 
slips, and offsets, and artificially by layers, inn- 
arching, graftln^^, budding, and cutting. 

The propagation by seed is to make sure of live 
seeds; for some lose their vitality very early after 
being gathered, while others retain it only for one 
or perhaps two seasons; some seeds also are injur- 
ed, and others improved by keeping. The size of 
seeds requires also to be taken into consideration, 
for on this most frequently depends* the depth 
which the^ require to be buried in die soil; the 
texture of their skin or covering must be atte*^ded 
to, as on this often depends the time they require 
to be buried in the soil previously to germination. 
On the form and surface of the outer eoating of 
seeds sometimes depends the mode of sowing, as 
in the carrot, and on their qualities in general de- 
pends their liability to be attacked by insects. The 
nature of the offspring expects it, and the proper 
elimate, soil, and season, require also to be kept^ 
in view in determining how, where, when, and in 
what quantity, any seed roust be sown. 

Germs or bulbs, eauline or radical, require in 
general to be planted immediately, or soon afttY 
removal from the parant plant, in' light earth, about 
their own depth from the surface. Matured bulbs 
may be preserved out of the soil for some months, 
without injuiy to their vitality; but infant bulbs are 
easily dried up and injured when so treated. 

Slips are shoots which spring from the collar or 
the upper part of the roots of herbaceous ;»lants, 
as in auricular, and under shrubs, as thymes, ke. 
I'he shoot when the lower part from whence the 
roots proceed, begins to ripen or acquire a firm 
texture, is to be slipped or drawn from the parent 
plant, so far a^ to bring off a heel or claw of old 
wood, stem, or root, on which generally some 
roots, or rudiments of roots, are atUched. The 
ragged parts and edges of this daw or rough sec- 
tion are then to be smoothed with a sharp knife, 
and the slip to be planted In suitable soil and shad- 
ed till it strikes root afresh. 

The division of the plant is adopted in many 
species, as in grasses, the daisy, polyanthus, and a 
great variety of others. The plant is Uken up, 
the earth shaken from its roots; the whole j then 
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separated, each piece containing a portion of root 
and steoij which maybe planted without &i*ther 
preparation. 

With certain species runners is a convenient and 
sore mode of propagation. All that is requisite 
is, to allow, the plantlet on the shoot, or runner, to 
be well rooted before being separated froi the pa- 
rent. It may tlien be planted where it is finally 
to remain. 

Suckers are merely runners under ground; some 
nip to a connderable distance,* as the acacia, nar- .' 
row-leaved elm, sea-lime grass, &c. ; others again 
are more limited in their migrations, as the lilac, 
syringa, Jerusalem artichoke, saponaria, 8tc. All | 
that is necessary is, to dig them up, cut off each 
plantlet with a portion of root, after which its top 
may be reduced by cutting off from one-fonrth to 
one-half of the shoot, in order to fit it to the cur- 
tailed root, and it may then be planted, either in 
the nursery-department, or, if a strong piant, 
where it is finally to remain. 

Propagatmn by layering. 

In general, the operation of layering in trees 
and shrubs is commenced befoi*e the ascent of the 
sap, or delayed till the ascent is fully up. The 
shoot, or extremity of the shoot, intended to be- 
come a hew plant, is half separated from the 
parent plant, at a few inches distance from it^ 
extremity, and while this permits the ascent of the 
sap at the season of its rising, the remaining half 
of them, being cut through and separated, forms a 
Ham or sluice to the dosoendin^ sap, which, thus 
interrupted in its progress, exudes at the wound, 
in the form of a granulous protuberance, which 
throws out roots. If the cut or notch in the stem 
does not penetrate at least half way through, some 
sort of trees will not form a nucleus the first sea- 
son; on the other hand, if the notch be cut nearly 
through the shoot, a sufficiency of alburnum, or 
soft wood, is not left for the ascent of the sap, and 
the shoot dies. In delicate sorts it is not sufficient 
to cut a notch merely, because in that case, the 
descending sap, instead of throwing out granulated 
matter, in the upper side of the W3und, would de- 
scend by. the entire side of the shoot; therefore, 
besides a notch formed by cutting out a portion of 
bark and wood, the notched side is slit up at least 
one inch, separating it by a bit of twig, or small 
splinter of stone or potsherd. The operation of 
layering is performed on herbaceous plants, as well 
as trees; and the part to become the future plant 
is, in both cases, covered with soil about a third 
of its leneth. 

When the layers are rooted, which will generally 
be the case by the autumn after the operation is 
performed, they arc all cleared from the stools or 
main-plants, and the head of each stool, if to be 
eontinuefl for furnishing layers, should be dressed; 
cutting off all decayed scraggy parts, and digging 
tiie ground round them. Some fresh rich mould 
should also be worked in, in order, to encourage 
the production of the annual supply of shoots tor 
layering'. 

PropagaHon by trm^rcfdng. 

A sort of layering, by the common or slit pro- 
cess, in which' the talus, or heel, intended to throw 
out fibres, instead of being inserted in the soil, is 
inserted in the wood, or between the wood and 
bark of another plant, so as to incorporate with it. 
it is^ the most certain mode of propagation with 
plants difficult to excite to a disposition tor rooting; 
and when all other modes fail, 'this, when a proper 
description of stock or basis is to be found, is sure 
to succeed. 

The stocks designed to be inn-arehed, and the 
tree from which the layer or shoot is to be bent or 
ar»hed towards them, and put in or united, must 



be placed, if in pots, of pbnte^ if in the opei soil, 
near together. Hardy ti<ees offre^ growing kinds 
should nave a circle of stocks planted round them 
every j^ear in the same circumference, every other 
one being inn-arched the one year, and when re- 
moved, their places supplied by others. If tlie 
branches of the tree are too hieh for stocks in the 
ground, they should be planted in pots, and ele- 
vated on posts or stands, or supported from tba 
tree, &c. 

To perform the operation, having made one of 
the most conveniert branches or shoots approach 
the stock, mark, on the body of the shoot, the part 
where it will most easily join to the stock; and in 
that pait of each shoot pare away the bark and part 
of the wood 2 or -d inches in length, and in the 
same manner pare the stock in the proper place 
for the Junction of the shoot; next mAie a slit up- 
wards m'that part of the branch or shoot, as in 
layering, and make a. slit downward in the stock 
to admit it. Let the parts be then joined, slipping 
the tongue of the shoot Into the slit of the stock, 
making both join in an exact manner, and tie them 
closely together vith bags. Cover the wyole af- 
terward, with a due quantity of tempered or 
grafting clay or moss. In bot-houses, care musi 
be taken not to disturb the pots containing the 
plants operated on. 

JBy budding. 

Budding, or as it is sometimes called, gi^fting. 
ity gems, consists in ukine an eye or bud attached 
to a portion of the bark ofligneous vegetables, of 
different sizes and forms, and generally called a 
shield, and transplanting it to another or a differ- 
ent ligneous vegetable. The object in view it 
precisely that of grafting, and depends on the same 
principle; all the difference between a bud and a 
scion being, that a bud is a shoot or scion iu em- 
bryo. Budded trees are two yeare later in pro- 
ducing their fruit than grafted ones; but the advan- 
tage of budding is, that where a tree is rare, a new 
plant can be got from every eye, whereas by graft- 
ing «t can only be got from every three or four 
eyes. There are also trees which propagate much 
more readily by budding than grafting; and others, 
as most of the stone fruits, are apt to throw out 
gum when grafted. Budding is performed from 
the beginning of July to the middle of August, ttie 
criterion being the formation of the buds in the 
axillsB of the leaf of the present year. # 

The buds are known to be ready by the shield, 
or portion of bark to which they are attached 
easily parting with the wood. 

Shie'i budding 

Is performed as follows: — ¥ix on a smooth par< 
on the side of the stock, rather from than towards 
the sun, and of a height depending, as in grafting, 
on whether dwarf, half, or whole standard trees' 
are desired; then, with *the budding knife, make 
a horizonul out across the rind quite through the 
firm wood; from the middle of this transverse cut 
make a slit downward perpendicuUlly, an inch or 
more long, going also quite through tu the wood. 
Proceed with expedition to take off a bud; holding 
the cutting, or scion, in one hand, with the thickest 
end outward, and with the knife in the other hand 
enter it about half au inch or more below a bud, 
Clotting neaiiy hal£*way into the wood of the shoot,, 
continuing it with one clean slanting cut, about 
half an inch more above the bud, so deep as to 
take off part of the wood along with it, the whole 
about an in«h and a half loogr then dii*ectly with 
the thumb and finger, or point of the knife, slip 
off the woody part remaining to the bud; which 
done, observe whether the eye or gem of the bud 
remains perfbct: if not, and a little hole appean 
in that part, the hud has lost its root, and another 
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•irast be prepared. Th!t done, plaee the back part 
of the bud or shield Wetween the lips, and with the 
Bat baft of the knife, separate the bark of the 
ttoek on each side of the perpendicular cut, clear 
to the wood, for the admission of the bud, which 
directly slip down close between the wood and bark 
to the bottom of the slit. Next cot off the top pait 
of the shield even with the horizontal cot, in order 
to let it completely into its place, and to join ex- 
actly the upper edge of the shield with the trans- 
verse cut, that the descending sap may immediately 
entei- the back of tlie shield, ard protrude granu- 
lated matter between it and the wood, so as to 
effect a living union. The parts are to be bound 
roimd with a ligament of fresh bass, previously 
soaxed in water, to render it pliable and tough; 
begin a little below the bottom of the perpendicu- 
lar slit, proceeding upward closely round every 
part, except just over the eye of the bud, and con- 
tinue it a little above the horizontal cot, not too 
tight, but just sufficient to keep the hole close, and 
exclude tKe air, sun, and wet 

Another method of bnddmff. 

Trees are generally bnddied by making a trans- 
verse section in the bark of the stock, and a per- 
pendicular slit beneath it; the bud is then pushed 
down to give it the position which it is to have. 
This operation is not always successful, and it is 
better to employ an inverse or contrary method 
by making the vertical slit above the transverse 
section or cut, and pushing the bark containing the 
bud upwards into its proper position. This method 
very irarelv fiiils of success, because, as the sap 
descends by tlie bark, the bud placed above the 
transverse section receives abundance, whereas, 
if it be placed below the section, very little sap 
can ever get to it to promote the erowth of the 
oud. Oil rubbed upon the stems and branches of 
fruit trees destroys insects, and increases the fruit- 
buds. Used upon the stems of carnations, it guards 
them against the depredations of the ear-wig. The 
coarsest oil will suit, and only a small quantity is 
required. 

7h bud wilA double Ugatureo. 

This is a new and expeditious mode of budding 
by Mr T. A. Knight. The operations are per- 
formed in the manner above stated; but, instead of 
one ligature, two are applied; one above the bud, 
inserted apon the transverse section, through the 
bark; tlie other applied below in the usual war. 
As soon as the buds have attached themselves, tr.e 
lower ligatures are taken off, but the others are 
suffered to remain. The passage of the sap up- 
wards is in consequence m*ich obstructed, and the 
inseiled buds begin to vegetate strongly in July 
^beine inserted in June); and when these have aN 
tbrded shoots about four inches* lonj(, the remain* 
ing ligatures are taken off, to permit the excess of 
sap to pass on; and the young shoots are nailed to 
tlie wall. Being there properly exposed to light, 
their wood will ripen well, and afford blossoms in 
the succeeding Spiing. 

I\»ffr(y\tree9. 

This is a mode of propagation applicable to 
most sorts of of trees and shrubs; hat not easily to 
very small under-shrubs, as heath or herbaceous 
ve|[^tabies. It is chiefly used for continuing vari" 
^ties of fruit trees. A grafted tree consists of two 
parts, the scion and the stock; their union consti- 
tutes the graft, and the performance of the opera* 
tioa is called grafting. 

The end of grafting is, first, to preserve and 
multiply varieties and sub-varieties of fruit trees, 
endowed accidentally or otherwise with particular 
qualities, which cannot be with certainty transfer- 
red to their offspring by seeds, and which would 
Wv multiplied too slowiy, or Ineffectually^ by any 
ivther mode of propagation. 



Second, to aeeelerate (he fhictifieation of treea» 
barren as yrvM as fruit bearing; for examine, wa^ 
pose two acorns of a new species of oak, reeeiveo 
from a distant country; sow both, and after they 
have grown one or two years, cut one of them over, 
and graft the part cut off on a common oak of fiv« 
or six y-ai%* growth; the oonKqncnee will be, that 
the whole nourishment of this yoonr tree of five 
years' growth being directed towards nouriahing 
the scion of one or two years, it will grow much 
faster, and conseauently arrive at perfection much 
sooner than its fellow, or its own root left in the 
ground. 

The third use of grafting is to Improve the qual* 
ihr of fruits ; and the fourth to perpetuate varieties 
of ornamental trees or shrubs. 

MateriaU used in grafting. 

Procure a strong pruning-knire for cutting olT 
the heads of the stocks previous to their prepan^ 
tions by the grafting-kuife for the scion; a small 
saw for larger stocks; and a pen-knife for very 
small scions; ebisel and mallet for cleft grafting; 
bass ribbons as ligatures; and grafting clay. 
To prepare graftin 



Grafting-clar is prepared either from stiff yel- 
low or blue clay, or from clayey loam or brick 
earth; in either case, adding thereto about a fourth 
part of fresh horse dung, tree from litter, and a 
portion of cuthav, mixing the whole well together, 
and adding a little water: then let the whole be 
well beaten with a stick upon a floor, or other hard 
substance; and as it becomes too dry apply more 
water; at every heating, turning it over; and con« 
tinuingbeating it well at top till it becomea flat and 
soft This process must be repeated more or less 
according as the nature of the clay may require to 
render it ductile, and y^t not so tough as to be apt 
to crack in dry weather. 

Whip grafting. 

Whip-^or, as it is sometimes called, tongue 
•— ?raftieg, is the most generally adopted in nur- 
series for propagating fruit-trees, rl o effect this 
mode in the best style, the top of the stock, and 
the extremity of the scions, should be nearly of 
equal diameter. Uence this variety admits ot be* 
\u^ performed on smaller stocks than on any othef. 
It is called whip-grafting, fiom the method of eu^ 
ting the stock and scions sloping on one side so as 
to fit each other, and thus tied together in the man* 
ner of a whip-thong to the shaft or handle. 

The scion and stock being eat off obliquely, ai 
corresponding angles, as near as the opeiiitor can 
guess; then cut oft the tip of the stock obliqaely, or 
nearly horizontally; make now a slit nearly in the 
centre of the sloped face of the stock downward^ 
and a similar one in the scion upwards. The 
tongue or wed^like process, forming the upper 
part of the sloping fiice of the scion, is then inser» 
ted downwards in the cleft of the stock; the inner 
barks of both being brought closely to unite on one 
side so as not to be displaced in tying, which oaght to 
be done immediately with aribband of bass, brought 
in a neat manner several times round the stbek, and 
which is generally deae from right to left, or in the 
course of the sun. The next operation is to elav the 
whole over an inch thick on every side, from aboot 
half aa inch or more below the Ixittom of the graft 
to an inch over the ^ of the stock, finishing the 
whole coat of clay in a kind of oval globular fomi, 
rather lungways up and ^own, dosing it effectual- 
ly about the scion and every part, so aa no light, 
wet, Bor wind, may penetrate; to prevent whiiSi is 
the whole intention of elayinj|^. 
Clefi grafting, 

lliis is resorted to in the case of strong stoeks, 
or in beading down and re-^fting old trees. Tli^ 
head of the stock or branch is fii-st cut off oblique- 
ly, and then the sloped oart is cut orer horizo» 
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.^^y near the middle of the slope; a clefl nearly 
rwo inches long is made with a stout knife or chi- 
sel in the crowri downwards, at right angles to the 
sloped part, taking cai-e not to t''vide the pith. 
T'his cleft is kent open by the knife. The scion 
has its extremity for abont an inch and a half, cut 
into the form of a wedge; it is lefl about the eighth 
of an inch (Licker on the outer side, and brought 
to a fine edge on the inside. It \? then inserted 
into the opening prepared for it; and the knife be- 
ing withdrawn, the stock closes firmly upon it. 
Crown ffi^afiinff. 

This is another ;uode adopted for thick stocks, 
shortened branches, or headed down trees. It is 
sometimes called grafting in the bark or rind, from 
the scion being inserted between the bark and wood. 
I This mode of grafling is performed with best ef- 
fect, somewhat later than the others, as the motion 
of the sap renders the bark and wood of the stock 
much more easily separated for the admission of 
the scions. 

In performing this operation, first cut or saw off 
the head of the stock or branch horizontally or le- 
vel, and pare the top smooth; then having the sci- 
ons cut one side of each flat, and somewhat slop- 
ing, an inch and a half long, forming a sort of 
shoulder at the top of the slope, to rest upon the 
crown of the stock; and then raise the rind of the 
stock with the ivory wedge, forming the handle of 
the budding knife; so as to admit the scion be- 
tween that and the wood 2 inches down; which 
done, place the scion with the cat side next the 
wood, thrusting it down far enough for the shoul- 
der to rest upon the top of the stock; and in this 
manner may be put thr^e, four, five, or more sci- 
ons in one large stock or branch. It is alleged as 
1 disadvantage attending this method in exposed 
iitoations, that the ingrafted shoots for tiiro or three 
jcarjB are liable to be blown out of the stock by vio- 
lent winds; the only remedy for which is, tying 
to^ig rods to the body of the stock or branch, and 
i> ing up each scion and its shbots to one of the 
.ods. 

Side ^rraftmci'. 

This method resembles whip ^f\ing, but dif- 
fers in being performed on the side of the stock, 
without bending down. It is practised on wall 
trees, to fill up vacancies, and sometimes in order 
to have a variety of fruits upon the same tree. 
Having fixed upon those parts of the branches 
where wood is wanting to furnish the head or any 
part of the tree, then ^lope off the bark and a lit- 
tle of the wood, and cut the lower end of the sci- 
ons to fit the part as near as possible, then join 
them to the branch, and tie them with bass, and 
clay them over. 

Saddle ffrafl'mg. 

This is performed by nrst cutting the top of the 
sto-jk into a wed^e-like form, and thei- splittinc up 
the end of the scion, and thinning off each half to 
a tongue-shape; it is then placed on the wedge, 
embt Acing it on each side, and the inner barks are 
made to join on one side of the stock, as in cleft 
grsfting. i his is a veiT strong and handsome mode 
lOr standard treco, when grafted at the standard 
^«ight It is also desirable for orange-trees, and 
rose-standards, as it makes a handsome finish, 
eovcring a part of the stock, which, by the other 
meUiods, long remains a black scar, and sometimes 
never becomes covered with bark. The stocks for 
this purpose should not be much thicker than the 
scions, or two scions may be inserted. 
SfurttUler or chink grafling. 

This is performed with a shoulder, and some- 
times also with a stay at the bottom of the slope. 
tt is chiefly used for ornamental trees, where the 
fdoQ and stock are ot the same size. 
!2 M 
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^ Root-grafting is sometimes performed in nurse- 
ries on parts of the roots of removed trees. When 
the proper stocks are' scarce; in which case, X)\f 
root of the white thorn has been resorted to as a 
stock both for the apple and pear. In general, 
however, a piece of the root of the tree of the same 
genus is selected, well furnished with fibres, and 
a scion placed on it in any of the ordinaiy ways for 
small stocks. Thus united, they are planted so 
deep as to cover the ball of clay, and leave oidy a 
few eyes of the scion above ^und. 

In a month after grafting, it may be ascertafned 
whether the scion has united with the stock, by ob. 
serving the progress of its buds; but, in general, it 
is not safe to remove the clay for three months 
or more, till the graft be completely cicatrized* 
The clay may genera!ly be taken off in July or 
August, and at the same time^he ligatures loosen- 
ed where the scion seems to require more room to 
expand: a few weeks afterwards, when the parts 
have been thus partially inured to the air, and when 
there is no danger of the scion being blown off bv 
winds, the whole of the ligatures may be removeo. 
To choose aaona. 

Scions are those shoots which, united with the 
stock, form- the graft. They should be gathered 
several weeks before the season for grafting arrives. 
It is desirable that the sap of the stock should be in 
brisk motion at the time of grafting; but by till 
time the buds of the scion, if left on the parent tree, 
would be equally advanced, whereas the scions, 
being gathei'ed early, the buds are kept back, and 
ready only to swell out when ]daced on the stock. 
Scions oF pears, plums, and cherries, are collected 
in the end of January, or beginning of Februaiy. 
They are kept at full' leno;th sunk in dry earth, and 
out of the reach of frost till wanted, which is some- 
times from the middle of February to ihe middle 
of March. Scions of apples are collected any time 
in February, and put in from the middle to the 
end of March. In July grafling, the scions are 
used as gatliered. 

To choose citttifi^i. 

In respect to the choice of cuttings, those 
branches of trees and shrubs which ave thrown out 
nearest the ground, and especiallv such as recHne, 
or nearly so, on the earth's surface, have always 
the most tendency to (Jl-oduce roots. Even the 
branches of resinous trees, which are extremely 
difficult to propagate by cuttings, when reclining on 
the ground, if accidentally, or otherwise, covered 
with earth in any part, will there throw out roots, 
and the extremity of tiie lateral shoot will assume 
the characti-i of a main stem, as maybe sometimes 
seen in the larch, spruce, and silver fir. 

The choice of cuttings then is to be made from 
the sid^ shoots of plants, rather than from their 
summits or main stems, and the strength and health 
of side shoots being equal, those nearest the ground 
should be preferred. The proper time for taking 
cuttings from the mother plant is, when the sap is 
in full motion, in oi*der that, in returning by the 
bark, it may form a callus or protruding ring of 
granular substance between the bark and wood, 
whence the roots proceed. As tnis caltus, ornn^ 
of spongy matter, is generally best formed in ri- 
pened wood, the cutting, when taken from tht- 
m other plant, should contain a part of the formei 
year, or in plants which grow twice a year, of tlnj 
wood of the former growth; or in the case of plants 
which ai^ continualTv growing, as riost evergreen 
exotics, such wood as has begun to i^pen or as- 
sume a brownish colour. This is the true princi 
pie of the choice of cuttings a. to time; but there 
are many sorts of ti*ees, as willow, elder, bio. the 
euttingsof which will grow almost at any season, 
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aiiU espeeially if remoTed from the mother iilant in 
winter, when the sap is at rest. 

These ought always to be cut across, with the 
smoothest and soundest section possible at an eye 
or joint. And as bods are in a more advanced 
state in wood somewhat ri^iened or foUj formed, 
tlian in forming wood, this section ought to be 
made in the wood of the growth of the preceding 
Kcason; or as it were in Uie point between the two 
growths. It is a common practice to out off* the 
whole or a part of the leaves of cuttings, which is 
always attended with bad effects in evergreens, in 
whicli the leaves maj be said to supply nourish- 
ment to the cutting till it can sustain itsell*. This 
is very obvious in the case of striking fr6m buds, 
which, without a leaf attached, speedily rot and 
die. Leaves alone will even strike root, and from 
plants in some instances, and the same may be 
stated of certain flowers and fruits. 
Piping, 

This is a mode of propagation hy cuttings, and 
is adopted with plants having jointed tubular 
stems, as the dianthus tribe; and several of the 
grasses, and the arundus may be propagated in 
this manner. When the shoot has neaily done 
gi'owing, its extremity is to be separated, at a part 
of the stem where it is nearly indurated, or ripen- 
ed. This operation is effected by holding the root 
end between the finger and thumb of one hand, be- 
lo^' a pair of leaves, and with the other pullinfi; the 
top part above the pair of leaves, so as to separate 
it from the root pait of the stem at he socket, 
formed by the axillsc of the leaves, leaving the stem 
CO remain with a tubular termination. These pip- 
ings are inserled without any further preparation 
in finely iifted eaith, to the depth of the first joint 
or pipe. 

To iruert citUing$. 

Cuttings, if inserted in a mere mass of earth, 
will hardly throw out roots, while, if inserted at 
the sides of the pots, so as to touch the pot in their 
wiioie leugth, they seldom fail to become rooted 
plants. The art is to place them to touch the bot- 
tom of the pot, they are then to be plunged in a 
bai'k or hot-bed, and kept moist. 

Th manoffe cuttings. 

No cutting Tsiquires to be planted deep, tnough 
the large ought to be iosertea deeper than such as 
ai« small. In the case of evergreens, the leaves 
should be kept from touching the soil, otherwise 
.hey will damp or rot off; and in the case of tubu- 
lai* stalked plants, which are in general not very 
easily struck, owing to the water lodging in the 
tube, and rotting the cuttingi both ends may be ad- 
vantageously inserted in the soil, and, besides a 
greater certainty of success, two plants will be pro- 
duced. Too much light, air, water, heat, or cold, 
are alike injurious. To guard against these ex- 
tremes in tender sorts, the means, hitherto devised, 
is tliat of inclosing an atmosphere over the cuttings, 
by means of a hand or bell-glass, according to their 
delicacy. This preserves a uniform stillness and 
moisture of atmosphere. Immersing the pot in 
earth has a tendency to preserve a steady uniform 
degree pf moisture at the roots; and shading, or 
planting the cuttings, if in the open air in a shady 
litiuition, prevents the bad effects of excess of 
light. The only method of regulating, the lieat is 
oy dcuble or siug^le coveringa of glass or mats, or 
both. A hand-glass placedover a bell-glass, will 
pi% serve, ia a shady situation, a very constant de- 
gree of beat. 

What the degree of heat 6u^ht to be, is decided 
by the degree of heat requisite for. the mother 
plant. Must soecieo of the erica, dahlia, and gera- 
ttium, strike better when supplied with rather 
mure heat than is reqmsiv oor the grov th of these 



plants in green-houses. The myrtle tribe uyt 
camellas , require rather less; and in general > 
lesser portion of heat, and of every thin^ else pro- 
per for plants, in their rooted and growing state, is 
the safest. 

To »ow teetb with advtmta^. 

This is the first operation of rearing. Where 
seeds are deposited singly, as in rows of beans or 
large nuts, they are said to be plantedf where 
dropt in numbers together, to be sown. The o(>e- 
ration of sowing is either performed in drills, 
patches, or broad-casL Drills are small excava- 
tions formed with the draw-hoe, generally in 
straight lines parallel to each other, and in depth 
and distance apart, varying according to the size of 
the seeds. In these drills, the seeds are strewed 
from the hand of the operator, who, taking a small 
quantity in the palm othis hand and fingers, regu- 
lates its emission by the thumb. Some seeds are 
very thinly town, as the pea and spinage; otheri 
thick, as the cress and small salading. 

Patches are small circ'Jar excavations, made 
with the trowel; m these, <eeds are either sown or 

1>lanted, thicker or thinner, and covered more or 
ess, according to their natures. This is the mode 
adopted in sowing in pots, and generally in flower , 
bonlers. 

In broad-cast sowing, the operator scatters the 
seed over a considerable breadth of surface, (pre- 
viously prepared by digging, or otherwise beii^ 
minutely pulverized. The seed is taken up ia 
portions in the hand, and disperfled by a horizon- 
tal movement of the arm, to the extent of a semi- 
circle, opening the hand at the same time, and 
scattering the seeds in the air, so as they may fall, 
as equally as possible, over the breadth taken in by 
the sower at once, and which is generally 6 feet; that 
being the diameter of the circle in which his band 
moves through half the circumference. In so wing 
broad-cast on beds, and narrow strips or borders, 
the seeds are dispersed between the thumb and 
fingers by horizontjd movements of the hand in 
segments of smaller circles. 

Di-y weather is essentially requisite frtr sowing, 
and more especially for the operation of covering 
in the seed, which in broad-cast sowing is done 
by treading or gently rolling the surface, and thea 
raking it; and in drill-sowing, by treading in the 
' larger seeds, as peas, and covering with the rake; 
smaller seeds, sown in drills, are covered with the 
same implement, without treading. 

To plant shrubs and trees. 

Planting, as applied to seeds, or ieed-like roots, 
as potatoes, bulbs, &c. is most fi*equently perform- 
ed in drills, or in separate holes made with tht 
dibbler; In these, the seed or bulb it dropt fi*oi8 
the hand, and covered with or without treadin|;, 
according to its nature. Sometimes planting is 
performed in patches, as in pots or borders, is 
which case, the trowel is the chief instrument used. 

Quincunx is a mode of planting in rows, by 
which the plants in the one row are always op- 
posed to the blanks in the other, so that when a 
plot of ground is planted in this way, the plants 
appear in rows in four directiona 

Planting, as applied to plants already originated, 
consists generally in inserting them in the soil of 
the same depth, and in the same position ^ they 
were before removal, but with various exceptions. 
The principal object is to pieserve the fibrous 
roots entire; to distribute them equally around the 
Etem among the mould or finer soil, and to pre? 
serve the plant upright. The plant should not be 
planted deeper than it stood in the soil before r»^ 
moval, and commonly the same side should be kept 
towards the sun. Planting should, as much as poa* 
sible be accompanied by abundant waterlog, iu 
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lidefT to consolidate the soil aboat the roots; and 
where the soil is dry, or not a suflT clay, it may be 
performed in the beginning of wet weatheri in gai** 
dens; and in forest planting, on dry soils, in all 
•pen weather during autumn, winter, and spring* 
To water garJena, 
Watering becomes requisite in gardens for va- 
rioas purposes, as aliment to plants in a growing 
state, as support to newly trunsplanted plants, for 
keening under insects, and keeping clean the leaves 
of \t^tables. One general rule must be ever kept 
in mind during the employment of water in a gar- 
den, that is, never to water the top or leaves of a 
plant when the sun shines. All watering should 
be carried on in the evening or early in the morn- 
ing, imless it be confined to watering the roots, in 
which ease, transplanted plants, and others in a 

Sowing state, may be watered at any time; and if 
ey are shaded from the sun, they ipay also be wa- 
tered over their tops. 'Watering over the tops is 
performed with the rose, or dispenser attached to 
the spout of the watering-pot, or by the syringe or 
engine. Watering the roots is best done with the 
rose: but in the case of waterinjg^ pots in haste, and 
where the earth is hardened, it is done with the 
naked spout. In nc!\r laid turf, or lawns of a loose 
porous soil, and too mossy sur&oe, the water bar- 
rel may be advantageously used. 

Many kitchen crops are lost, or produced of very 
inferior quality, for want of watering. Lettuces 
and cabbages are often hard and stringy, turnips 
and radishes do not swell, onions decay, cauliflow- 
ers die off, and, in general, in dry soils. Copious 
waterings in the evenings, during the dry season, 
would produce that fulness of succulency, which 
are found in the vegetables produced in the low 
countries, and in the Marsh Gardens at Paris; and 
in this country at the beginning and latter end of 
the season. 

The watering the foliage of small trees, to pre- 
vent the increase of insects, and of strawberries, 
and fruit shrubs, to swell the fruit, is also of import 
tance. 

To Tvatei* the foliage of wall treee. 

Water is to be supplied to the garden from a re- 
servoir, situated on an eminence, a Considerable 
height above the garden widls. Around the whole 
garden, four inches below the surface of the ground, 
a groove, between two and three inches deep, has 
b^n formed in the walls, to receive a three-quar- 
ter inch pipe for conducting the water. About 50 
feet distant from each other, are a^iertures through 
the wall, 2A feet high, and ten inches wide, in 
which a cock is placeo, so that on turning the han- 
dle to either side of the wall, the water issues 
from that side. The nozzles of the cocks have 
screws on each side, to which is attached at plea- 
sore a leathern pipe, with a brass cock and direc- 
tor; r^«s, pierced with holes of difterent sizes, 
being fitted to the latter. By this contrivance, all 
the trees, both inside and outside the wall, can be 
most effectually watered and washed, in a very 
short space of time, and with very little trou- 
ble. One man may go over the whole in two 
hours. At the same time the borders, and even a 
considerable part of the quarters, can be watered 
with the greatest ease, when required. 
To traiifpUaU. 

Transplanting consists in removing propagated 
plants, whether from seeds^ cuttings, or grafts, ac- 
cording to their kinds and other circumstances, to 
a situation prepared to receive them. Transplant- 
mg, therefore, involves three things; first, the pre- 
paration of the soil, to which the plant is to be 
t removed; seeondlpr, the removal oi the plant; 
r thirdly, the iaserUon \k the prepared soiL 
» Tlie preparation of the soil implies, in all oases. 



stirring, loosening, mixing, and eomminiition: and 
in many cases^ the addition of manure or compost, 
according to the nature of the soil, and niant to be 
inserted, and according as the same may oe in open • 
ground, or pots or hot-houses. 

The removal of the plant is generally effected 
by loosening the earth around it, and then drawing 
it oat of the soil with the hand; in all cases avoid- 
ing as much as possible to break, or bruise, or 
otherwise injure tne roots. In the case of smah 
seedling plants, merely inserting; the spade, and 
raising the portion of earth in which they ^row will 
suffice; but in removing larger plants, it is neces* 
sary to dig a trench round the plant. 

In some cases, the plant maybe lifted with a ball 
of earth, containing all its roots, by means of the 
trowel; and in others, as in large shrubs or trees, 
it may be necessarv to cut the roots at a certain 
distance from the plant, one year before removal, 
in order to furnish them with young fibres, to enable 
them to support the change. In pots less care is 
necessary, as the roots and ball of earth may be 
preserved entire. 

7^0 accelerate pUmU in hot^hotuet. 

There are two leading modes of accelerating 
.plants in these buildings; the first is by placing 
them there permanently, as in the case of the 
peach, vine, kc. planted in the ground; and the 
second is by having the plants in pots, and intro- 
ducing or withdrawing them at pleasure. As far 
as respects trees, the longest crops, and with fui 
less care, are produced by tlie first method; but in 
respect to herbaceous plants and shrubs, whether 
culinary, as the strawberry and kidney-bean, or 
ornamental, as the rose and the pink, the latter is 
by far the most convenient method. Where large 
pots are used, the peach, cherry, fig, &c. will pro- 
duce tolerable crops. Vines and other fruit trees, 
when abundantly supplied with water and manure 
in a liquid state, require but a very small quantity 
of mould. 

To protect vegetables from injuriet by means of 
otraw ropes. 

This is effected by throwing the ropes in differ- 
ent directions over the trees, and sometimes de- 
positing their ends in pails of water. It has been 
tried successfully on wall-trees, and on potatoes and 
other herbaceous vegetables. As soon as the buds 
of the tre^s become turgid, place poles aeainst the 
wall, in front of the trees, at from 4 to 6 feet asun- 
der, thrusting their lower ends into the earth, 
about a foot from the wall, and fastening them at 
the top with a strong nail, either to the wall or 
coping. Then procure a quantity of straw or hay- 
ropes, and 4>egin at the top of one of the outer 
poles, making fiist the end, and pass the rape 
from pole to pole, taking a round turn upon each, 
until the end is reached, when, after securing it 
well, begin about 18 inches below, and return in 
the same manner to the other end, and so on till 
within two feet of the ground. Straw ropes have 
also been found very useful in protecting other 
early crops from the effects of frost, as peas, 
potatoes, or kidney-beans, by fixing theia along 
the rows with pins driven into the ground. 
The same by neit. 

The nets should be placed out at the distance of 
t5 or 18 inches from the tree, being kept off by 
looped sticks, with their butts placed asainst the 
wall, and at a distance of about a yard trom each 
other. In order to make them stand firmly, the 
net should be first stretched tightly on, and be fast- 
ened on all sides. If the nets were doubled or 
trebled, and put on in this way. they would be a 
more (^ectual screen, as the meshes or openings 
would, in that case, be rendered very small. 
Woollen neU are --feemed the best, tvd are now ia 
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general use in Seothrad. In Mreening with nets of 
any l^ind, they are always to be l«ft oa ni j;ht and 
day, till all danger be over. 

7'At 8ijme btf i anva»8 tcreeiu. 

This is effected either by placing moveable can- 
vass cases over or around aetaebecT trees; portable 
hand-cases over herbaceous plants; tents or open 
sheds over the forests' productions; or frames or 
sheets against trees trained on walls. In all cases 
they should be placed c!ear of the tree or plant, 
either by extended, forked, or hooked sticks, or 
any other obvious resource. 

7 •© raise and manaee fndt trees. 

In the removal or transplantation of treea, rar- 
deners and nurserymen are generally very earless 
and i\iittentive in takinethem up, and care not how 
much ihe roots are broken or kessened in nomber, 
provided they have enough left, to keep the tree 
alive; the consequence \% that although thi; 
branches left on remain alive, thei« is so great a 
deficiency of sap, from the loss of roots, that tlie 
vessels cannot be filled the follow- ing spring. 

The roots are broken or out off at i-andom, and 
generally diminished more than one-half, or they 
are doublt^d back and distorted; and, if there be 
enough left to keep the plant alive, it is thoughir 
, quite sufficient; and, by these means, the appear^ 
ance of blossoms and fruit being prematurely pro- 
duced, those stinted and deformed plants are sold 
as lialf or full-trained trees for four times the price 
of others; and when sold, they are again taken up, 
and the roots traated and diminished in the same 
careless manner. 

When the soil of a garden, wherein fruit-trees 
are to be planted, is not naturally conformable or 
congenial to the first principle, it must be made so. 

1 he top of a wall should be so formed as to 
Jirow off water; for otherwise it vill>^;enerally be 
iamped, which renders the trees unhealthy; and, 
when the substance against which the branches are 
fixed is dry, the temperature on all sides will be 
more equal.' 

In preparing beds or borders, due attention must 
be paid both to the soil and subsoil, as each equally 
affects the health and fruitfulness of tr^es: and, 
pitinci pally, as it retains or dischai^s water,— 
stagnant water being at all times i>articularly detri- 
mental to the fructification of trees. 

For peaches, nectarines, &c. a border of 10 or 
12 feet wide will generally prove sufficient. In 
cases where the soil has been too close and reten- 
tive, and the roots apt to grow deep, on the ^ub- 
sti'atum, lay a stratum of six inches of the oomraon 
^oil of the garden, and then form a stratum of 
about six inches for the roots to run and repose in, 
composed of two<-third parts of fine drift sand 
(the scrapings of a pubKo road, that has been made 
or repaired with flints), and one-third put of rich 
vegetable mould, weH mixed together; and the 
better way to peHbrm this is, first to lay on about 
three inchea-of the -composition, and on this place 
the roots of the plant, and over them spread the 
other thi-ee inches; and cover the whole' down with 
from nme to twelve inches of the common soil of 
die place. 

Where it is not foond neoessary to form an arti- 
ficial substratum, it will be sufficient to remove the 
SQil to the depth ot fifteen or eighteen inches, and 
there form the stratum of the roots, ooTering* it 
down with a foot or nine inches of the oommon 
toil. 

General mode of/tlantm^ trees* 

The operation of insertrae plants in the soil Is 
^lerformed in various ways; the most general mode 
recommended l>y Marshal and Niool is pitting; hi 
which two persons are employed, one to operate 
ou tlie soil with a spade, and the other to mso"^ 



the ptanC, and hold U tiU the eatth it put round H. 
and then press down the soil with the foot. 

The pit having been dug for several months, tlia 
surface will tlierefore be inerosted by the rains or 
probsibly covered with weeds. The man first 
strikes the spade downwards to the bottom 2 or 3 
times, in oruerto loosen the soil, then poaches it, 
as if mixing mortar for the buUder.- he next liftis 
up a spadeful of the earlli, or, if necessary^ % 
spadesful, so as to make roots for all the fibres, 
withoMt their being ttnywlae erowdefl together he 
ihen chops the rotlen turf fcmaining in the bottom, 
and levels tiie whole. Tlte boy now places the 
plant perfectly upright, an inch deeper tlian when 
H stood in tlus nursery, and holds it firm in that 
position^ The bmui trindles in the mould gently; 
the ooy gently moves the plant, not from side to 
side, but upwards and downwards, until the fibres 
be covered. The man then fills in all the remaio- 
ing mould; anct immediately proceeds to cliop and 
poach the next pit, leaving the boy to set the jUaat 
upri^t, and to U-ead the mould about iu I'hiB, 
in stifi^ wet soil he does lightly; but in sandy oi 
gravelly soil he continues to tread until tlie soU oo 
longer retains the . Impression of hia foot The 
man has bv thia time got the pit ready for the next 
plant, the boy is idsar«ady with it in his hand, aod 
m this manner the operation goes on.* " 

One general nile, and one of considerable im- 
portance in transphmtkig, is to set the plant or tree 
no deeper in the gronnd than it was originally-^ 
deep planting very often causes a decay, if not 
sudden destruction. 

More expeditious tnetfiod. 

The following mode has been practised for many 
rears on the Duke of Mpntrose's estate in Scot- 
land: — The operator, with his simde, makes 3 cilts, 
12 or 15 inches long, ux>s8ing each other in the 
centre, at an angle of 60 degrees, the whole having 
the form of a stan He inserts his spade across 
one of the rays, a few inches from the centre, aod 
on the side next himself: then bending the handle 
towards himself, and almost to the ground, the 
earth opening in fissur*>ts from the centre in the di- 
rection of the cuts which had l>een made, he, at 
the same instant, inserts his plant at the point 
where the spade intersected toe ray, pushing it 
forward to the centra, and assisting the roots io 
ramhling through thefissui:es. He then lets down 
the earth by removing his spade, having pressed it 
into a eompact state witn his heel; the operation is 
finished by adding a little earth, with the grass 
side down, completely cover n^ the fissures, for 
the purpose of retaining the moisture at the root; 
and likewise ug. a top-dressine, which greatly en- 
oouragei the plant to put fresh roots between the 
swards. 

German method tf/orcii^ trees. 

With a sliarp knile liaake a. cut in the bark of 
the branch which is meant to be forced to near, 
and not far from the place where, it is oonnceted 
with the stem, or, if it is a small branch or shoot, 
near where it is joined to the large bough--the 
out is to go round the branch, or to encircle it^and 
penetrate to the wood. A quarter of an inch firam 
this cut, make a second like the first, round the 
branch, so that by both- encircling the braoch, a 
ring is formed upon the branch, aquarter of an 
inch broad, between the two cuts. The bark be- 
tween these two outs is taken dean away, with a 
knife^ ddwn to the wood^ removing even' the fine 
inner bark, which immediately lies upon the wood, 
■o that no connexion whtttever remains between 
the two paits of the bark, but the bare and naked 
wood appears white and smootli; but this bark ring, 
to compel tl»e tree to bear, must be made at the 
time when the buds are strongly aswUing or break- 
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..tig oat ^to bloisom. in the Mune yew m eatlut 
18 formed at the edges of the ring, on both sides, 
•tid the connexion of the bark (hat had been inter- 
rupted is restored again, without any detriment to 
*hc tree, or the branch operated upon, in which the 
artificial wound soon aeaiti grows over. By this 
simple (though artificial) means of forcing eveiy 
fruit-tree with certainty to bear, the most im* 
portant advantages will be obtained. 
To piant wnallfrtdU, 

Currants and gooseberries are often planted in 
tines, by the side of t\ie walks or alleys of the 
garden; but it is a better method to plant them in 
quarters by themselves, and to tnidfe new planta- 
tions every sixth or seventh year. 

Kaspb^^rries produce the finest fruit when yoang; 
that is, about the third or fourth year after plant- 
ing, if property maAaged. 

It is praper to plant some of all the above fruits 
on a noi<th border, or other shaded situation, in 
order to prolong the season of them, if that be an 
object, besides planting them out in quarters, as 
hinted above. 

From four to six feet square, aeeording to the 
tonality of the soil, may be deemed a proper dis- 
tance at which to plant the above fruits; that is, in 
good land, six feet; in middling land, five; and in 

rr land, four feet Some may kIso very pronerly 
planted against vacant places on any or the 
wal», pales, or espaliers. Antwerp raspberries, 
in nv iieular, and some kinds of gooseberries, are 
highly improved in size and Havour, if trained to 
a south wall. 

The cranberry is grown to moi* advantage in 
bog-earth kept moist The margins ot ponds are 
good situations for this plant. ^ 

To cnote plant; 

No better mode ^kats at present than having re- 
eourse for trees to the most reputable nurseries; 
and, with McPhail and Nicol, we weald recom^ 
mend, instead of maiden plants, *< to make choice 
of those not very young, but such as are healthy, 
and have been transplanted several times, aqd been 
in a state of training for two or three years at 
least.*' A safe toooe is, to plant partly ma*den, 
and partly trained plants, by which means those 
which come early into fruit, should they prove bad 
sorts, may be replaced by others. 

To manage orchards. 

The whole ground of an oixhanl should be dug 
in the autumn, and laid up in a rough state for the 
winter, giving it as much surface as possible in or- 
\\vv that the weather may fully act upon ahd melio- 
rate the soil; thus following it as far as the case 
will admit. Observe to dig carefully near to the 
ti-ces, and so as not to hurt their roots and fibres. 
If the soil be shallow; and if these lie r^ar to the 
surface, it would be advisable to dig with a fork, 
instead of the spade. 

Crop to within two feet of the trees the first 
year; a yard the second; four feet the third, and so 
00, until finally relinquished; which, of course, 
would he agai-nst the e'ghth year, provided the 
trees were planted at SO or 40 feet apart, with early 
bearing sorts between. J^ diis time, if the kinds 
have been well ehosen, the tem^iorary trees will be 
in full bearing, and will forthwith defray every 
necessary expense. 

Let a small basin or hollow be made roond the 
stem of each tree, a foot or 18 inches in diameter, 
and 2 or 3 inches deep, according to the extent of 
its roots. Fill this basin with littery dung, to the 
thickness of five or six inches, over which S[)rinkie 
.c litile earth, just enough to keep it from being 
blown about This both nourisnes the young 
fibres, and keeps the gi'ound about them moist in 
3ot weather, if wetted freely once a week. 
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This is done by an envelope of moss, or shoit 
grass, or litter wound round with shreds of ma^ 
tit^, is of great use the first year after planting, to 
keep "-he bark moist, and thereby aid the ascent and 
circulation of the sap in the alburnum. This 
<operation should be performed at or soon afltes 
plantin|;, and the clothing may be left on till, by 
deeay, U drops off of itselt;. it is of singular service 
in iwry late planting;, or, when from unforeseen 
oirowBStaneeSy somoier-plaoting becomes requi* 
site. 

To prune orchard treeo. 

The object in pruning young tr^ea, is to form a 
proper head. The shoots may b« prunet^ in pro* 
portion to their lengths, cutting clean away suoh 
as cross one another, and fanning the tree out 
towards the extremities on all sides; thereby keep- 
ing it equally poised, and fit to resist the enects of 
high winds. When it is wish'^d to throw a young 
tree into a bearing state, which should not be 
tboueht of, however, sooner than he third or 
fourth year after planting, the leading branches 
should be very little shortened, and the lower or 
side branches not at all, nor should the knife be 
used, unless to out out such shoots as cross one 
another. 

The season for pnming orchards is generally 
winter or early in spring. A weak tree ought to 
be pnined direcdy at the fall of the leaf. To 
prane in autumn strengthens a plant, and will bring 
the blossom buds more forward^ to cut the wood 
late in spring tends to eheck a plant, and is one ci. 
the ramedieB for excessive luxuriance. 
To recover eiefbrmed treeo. 

Where a tree is stinted, or the head ill shapedp 
from being originally badly pruned, or barren trom 
having ovei-bwne itself, or ft*on constitutional' 
weakness, the most expediftious remedy is to head 
down the plant witliio ibree, four, or five eyes (or 
inches, if an old tree) of the top of the stem, in 
order to furnish it with a new head. The recovery 
of a languishing tree, if not too old, will be further * 
promotMl by taking it up at the same time, and 
pruning the roofs: lor as,,on the one hand, the de- 
priving of too luxuriant a tree of part even of its 
sound, heaithy roots, will nunlerate its vigour; so, 
on the other, to relieve a stinted or sickly tree of 
cankered or decayed roots, to prune lUe extremi- 
ties uf sound roots, and eiipecially to sboilen the 
dangling tap-i'oots of a plant, aficcted by a bad 
sub-soil, is, in connexion with heading down, or 
very short pruning, and the renovation of the soil, 
and draining, if necessaiy, of the sub-soil, the 
most availing remedy that can be tried. 

To cure dioeaoea of orchard-trees* 

A tree often becomes stinted from an accumu- 
lation of moss, which ikffects the functions of the 
bark, and renders the tree unfruitful. I'his evil 
is to be removed by scraping the stem and branches 
of old trees with the soraiier; and on young trees 
a bar J brush will effect the purpose. Aberci om- 
bie and Nicol recommend the finishing of ibis 
operadou by washing with soap-suds, or a medi- 
cated a jsh of some of the different sorts for de- 
stroying the eggs of insects. 

Wherever the bark is decayed or cracked, it 
ought to be removed. 

The other diseases to which orchard trees are 
subject are eliiefly the eaoker, gum, mildew, and 
blight, which are rather to be prevented by such 
culture as will induce a Itealthy slate, than to be 
remedied by topical applications. Too much lime 
may bring on the canker, and if so, the replaciug 
a pait of such soil with alluvial, oir vegetable eai-th, 
would be oi service. ^ ^ ^ 

The gum mi^ be constitutional, arising fr^m of- 
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fenaiTe matter in the soil, &t IomI, ariMng from 
external injcrjr. Id the former ease, improve the 
•oil; in the latte?, employ the knife. 

The mildew may be eastly wibdoed at ita fint 
appearance, bj ■oaltering floor of tolphar uuon the 
intected )iarts. 

For the blight and eaterpillara, Fortyth raoom- 
mends borning of rotton wood, weeds, potatoe- 
haulm, with atraw, See. on the windward aide of 
the trees, when they are in blossom. He also re- 
eommends washing the stems and hranebes of all 
orohard trees, with a mixture of ** fresh oow dung 
with witie and soai>-8ads, ** as a white washer would 
wash the eeiltng or walls of a room. The pro- 
mised advantages are, the destruction of insects, 
and fine bark, more especially when it is found 
necessary to take off all the out<>r baik. 
To preterve apple, cherry , and pittm4ree» frwn 
/rasf, at practUed in Jiutaia. 

The severity of the winters at St Petersburgh 
Is so great that few froit-ti-ees will survive it, even 
with eareful matting; to prevent the loss which is 
thus usually sustained, the following mode of 
training has been attended with complete success. 
It consists in leading the branches ot the trees on 
horizontal trellises only ten or twelve inches from 
the ground. When the winter sets in, there are 
heavy falls of snow, and as the frost increases. Hie 
•now generallj augments, by which the trees are 
entirely buried, and receive no injury from the 
most intense frost. 

Another very great advantage of training trees 
in the above meuiod consists in the growth of the 
wood, it being of equal strength, and the fruit pr»- 
dooe<1 being all alike, the blooms come out much 
earlier, ami the crop npens sooner. The trees 
are always clean, and free from inseets. 
- The only cherry that does not succeed in that way 
Is the black heart; this Is attributed to the damps 
which affect the eariy blossoms, but in a milder 
climate this injury would be obviated by placing 
the trellis higher from the ground. When the 
trellis decays under the apples, it is never renew* 
ed, as the trees keep always (from the strength of 
their branches) their horizontal position. 

There are other advantages of treating fruit- 
trees in this manner; they come sooner into bear- 
mg, and their fruit is not affected by high winds. 
The apples are never gathered, but simered to 
drop on, for the distance they fall is not sufficient 
to bruise them. 

To preoerve and pack roott, &c. 
Roots, cuttings, grafts, and perennial plants 
in general, are preserved, till wanted, in earth or 
moss, moderately moist, and. shaded from the sun. 
The same principle is followed in packing them 
to be sent to a distance. The roots, or root ends 
of the plants, or cuttings, are enveloped in balls of 
Slav or loam, wrapped round with moist mosa, 
«nd air is admitted to the tops. In this wair 
orange-trees are sent from Genoa to any part oi 
Burope and North America in perfect presen'ation; 
and cuttings of plants sent to any distance which 
can be accomplished in eig^t months, or even 
longer with some kinds. Scions of the app^e, pear. 
Sec. if enveloped in clay, and wrapt up m moss or 
straw, and then placed in a portable ice-house, so 
sm to prevent a greater heat than 32 deg. from 
penetrating to them, would keep for a year, and 
might thus be sent from England to China. The 
buds of fruit-trees may be preserved in a vegetat- 
ing state, and sent to a considerable distance, by 
reducing the leaf-stalks to a short length, and en- 
closing the shoot in a double fold of cabbage-leaf, 
bound close together at each end, and then enclo- 
sing the package in a letter. It is of advantage to 
pla.se the tuider surface of the cabbage-leaf inwards. 



b^ which the enclosed branch is supplied with biw 
midity, that being the perspirating surface of Uw 
leaf, the other surface being nearly or wholly ini 
pervious to moisture. 

Skreen for protecting T»aU trees. 

It consists of two deal poles, on which is nailed 
thin canvass, previously dipped in a tanner's bai'k 
pit, to prevent its being mildewed when rolled up 
wet At the top the ends of the polls fit into dou- 
ble Iron loops, projecting a few inches from the 
wall, immediately under the coping; and at the 
bottom they are fixed, by a hole at the end of each 
polp, upon a forked iron eoupling, which proJLcts 
about 14 inches from the wall, thereby giving the 
skreen a sufficient inclination to dear the branches. 
When it is wished to uncover the trees, one of 
the poles is disengaged, and rolled back to the side 
of the other, where it is fisstened as before. Tlie 
most violent winds have no injurious effect n[K>n 
shades of this kind; a wall is very expeditiously 
covered and uncovered, and there is not any dan- 
ger of damaging the blossoms in using them; they 
occupy very little space when rolled up, are not 
liable to be out of oi*der; and, although rather ex- 
pensive at first, seem to be very durable. From 
the facility with which the skreen is put up, it ni:^^ 
be beneficially used in the seasons when fruit ri- 
pens, to secure a succession* by retarding the crop 
of any particular tree. 

The lower ends of the poles are advantageously 
retained in tbeii place, by means of a small iron 

r'lng key, atuchcd to the coupling by a short 
in. 

To protect frvitt from tnoecte. 

Some species, as w'asps, flies, &c. are prevented 
from attacking ripe fruits by ^auz& or nets* or by 
inclosing the fruit, as grapes, in bags. 

The blossoms of the ho^ a oaroosa drives waspi 
from grapes, in hot-houses; and the fruit of the 
common yew-tree, the same in open air. 
To manage pmery. 

The culture of Pine apples (aays Nicol) is attend- 
ed with a heavier expense than that of any other 
fruit under glass, especially if the^ be grown in 
lofty stoves: but, independent of this, pine-apples 
may certainly be produced in as great perfection, 
if not greater, and with infinitely less trouble ao^ 
risk, in fluid pits, if properly constructed, than ir. 
any other way. 

The piner}r should therefore be detached fit>m 
the other forcing-houses, and consists of three pits 
in a range; one for o^owns and suckers, one for suc- 
cession, and one for fruiting plants. The fruiting 
pit to be placed in the centre, and the other two, 
right and left, forming a range of 100 feet in length, 
which would give pine-apples enough for a large 
family. 

The fruiting-pit to be 40 feet long, and 10 wide, 
over walls; and each of the others to be 30 feet 
long, and nine feet wide also over walls. The 
breast-wall of the whole to be on a liner and to be 
18 inches above ground. The back-wall of the 
centre one to be five feet, and of the others, to be 
4| feet higher than the front. The front and end 
flues to be separated from the bark bed by a three 
inch cavity, and the back flues to be raised above 
its level. 

The furnaces may either be placed in front, or 
at the back, acconling to conveniency; but the 
strength of the heat should be first exhausted in 
front, and should return in the back flues. The 
fruiting-pit would requii'e two small furnaces, ia 
order to diffuse the heat regularly, and keep up a 
proper temperature in winter; one to be placed ai 
each end f and either to play, first in front, and re- 
turn in the back; but the flues to be above, and not 
^onKside of one another. The under one to be 
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AOnsldered merelj at an auxilianr flue, as it would 
only be wanted occasionally. None of these flues, 
need be more than five or six inches wide, and nine 
or ten deep. Nor need the furnaces be so large, by 
a thiitl or a fourth part, as those for large forcing 
houses; because there should be proper oil-cloth 
covers for the whole, as guards against severe wea- 
the*-, which would be a great saving of fuel. The 
depth of the nits should be regulated so as that the 
average depth of the bark-beds may be a yard be- 
low the level of the front flues, as to that level the 
lai-k will generally settle, altliougli made as high 
as their surfaces, when new stirrred up. If leaves, 
i»r a mixture of leaves with dun^, ai-e to be used 
insti-ad of bark, the pits will require to be a foot, 
or half a yard deeper. 

General mode of cultivating' the pine. 
The culture of this nlant generally commences 
in a common hot-bed trame^ heated by dung; at 
the end of six or nine months, it is removed to a 
larger framed hot-bed, or pit, genemlly called a 
succession bed; and after reroaiuinff here from 9 to 
I'Z months, it is removed to its niiul destination, 
the .ruiting-bed. Here it shows its fruit, continues 
In M growing state during a period ot Irom ti to 
1)2 months, according to the variety grown, mode 
of culture, &c. and finally ripens its rVuitand dies, 
leaving the crown or terminal shoot of the fruit, 
ami one or more suckers or side-shoots as succes- 
sors. The production of a single pine-apple, 
therefore, requires a course of exotic culture, vary- 
ing^ from 18 months to 3 years. 

l*he pine^-apple plant will grow in any sort of 
roll earth taken from a quarter of th( kitchen gar- 
(ittn, or in fresh sanily loam taken from a common 
I Ml); pHstiu*ed with sheep. See. If the earth be not 
of 21 rich, sandy quality, of darkish colour, it should 
3e mixed well with some perfectly rotten dung and 
*uul, and if a little vegetable mould is put amone 
it, it will do it good, and also a little soot. Though 
p'me-plants will grow in earth of the strongest 
tf xiut-e, yet they ^row most freely in good sandy 
Iriam not of a binding quality. 
Heat. 

Fines do not require so strong a bottom-heat as 
many keep them in; yet there is something in a 
mil. I tan-heat, so congenial to their natures, that 
they thrive much better in pots plunged in a bark 
be(f, if properly mana|;ed, tnan w\ien planted out 
on a bed ot earth that is healed, and often scorched 
by under flues. The tan or bark-pits are therefore 
essential to the pinery. Bark-pits are filled with 
tan which has previously undergone a course of | 
draining and sweating. The heat thus produced 
will last from S to 6 months, when it is sifted and 
again put in a state of fermenlatioii, by replacing 
the deficiency occasioned by decay, and a separa- 
tion oi' the dust by sifting with new tan. In this 
way the bark-bed is obliged to be stirred, turned, 
refreshed, or even renewed, several times a year, 
so as to produce and retain at all times a bottom- 
heat of from 75 to 85 degrees in each of the three 
departments of pine cuHure. 

Propagation of the pine. 

The pine is generally propagated by crowns and 
tuckers, though, in common with every other 
plant, it may be propagated by seed. 

J separate crowns and suckers. 

When the Iruit is served at table, the crown is to 
be detached by a gentle twist, and returned to the 
gaitlener, if it be wanted for a new plant. Fruit 
stalk suckers are taken off at the same period. 
Suckers at the base of the herb are commonly fit 
for Separation when the fruit is mature; though, if 
the stool be vigorous, they niuV be U.ft on for a 
month afle» the fruit is cut, the ««<w*l rec*^!ivii»g 



plentiful waterings on their account. The fittiett 
of a sucker to be removed, is indicated, at the lowe> 
part of the leave", by a brownish tint; on. the a^ 
pearanee of whicfi, if the lower leaf be broken off, 
the sucker is easily displanted by the thumb. 

If the 'Id fruiting-plant offers only small bottom 
suckers, or fails to furnish any, good suckers may 
be thus brought out: — having waited till the fruit 
is cut, take the old plant In its pot out of the bark* 
bed: strip off the under leaves near the root, and 
with the knife cut away the leaves to 6 inches from 
the bottom. Take out some of the stale mould 
from the pot, fill up with fresh, and give a lilile 
water. Plunge the old plant into a bed with a good 
growing heat. Let the routine culture not be nei;- 
lected, and the old plants will soon send out good 
suckers: allow these to grow till they are 4 inches 
longor more; and on the signs of fitness dvtach tiiem. 

As soon as either crowns or suckers are detach- 
ed, twist off some of the leaves about the base; (he 
vacancy thus made at the bottom of the stem is to 
favour the emission of roots. Pare the stump 
smooth; then lay the intended plants on a s'nelf 
in a shaded part of the stove or of any dry apartment 
Let crowns and fruit off-sets lie till the ]>art that 
adhered to the fruit is perfectly healed; and root 
suckers in the same manner till the part which wat 
united to the old stock is become u.<y and firm 
They will be fit to plant in five or six days. 
Treatment oftfie plants. 

Keep the plants growing gently, and have the 
pots, in general, completely filled with the rt»ot8 
by the time at which it is intended to excite them 
into blossom. Ft*om the middle of February to 
the 1st of ^fareh is a good time to have the main 
crop in flower; as the prospective season is the 
finest About a month before it is expected Vt see 
fruit, dress the plants by takine away 2 inches in 
depth from the top of the mould. 1 wist off" some 
of the lower leaves. Fill up with fresh compost, 
i-ocind the stem, to the remaining leaves. The 
bark-b'Kl should be revived at the same time, sn 
as to make it lively: but no new tan shou.d be 
added, till the time for the fullest heat arrives. If 
it is desired to ripen eminently lar|;e fruit, destroy 
the suckers as they spring, by twisting out thei: 
hearts with an iron sharp pointed instrument form- 
ed for the purpose. Apply this to the heait of the 
sucker; and, turning it round, bring the heart away, 
on the other hand, when the multiplication of the 
stock is a principal object, the suckers must not be 
extirpated. A yet further advantage may be given 
to the swelling of the finiit, by having a few of the 
lower leaves ot the p*%nt taken off, and by putting h 
rim of tin, or any thing else in the form ota hoop, 
round the top of the pot, sufficient to raise the 
mould 3 or 4 inches. The mould should be «f the 
best quality, and constantly k.pt in a moderate 
moist state: this may be done by having the surface 
kept covered with moistened moss. The roots of 
the pine plant, especially those produced from th( 
part of the stem just under the leaves, will thev 
make a surprising progress, and the fruit will be 
greatly benefited by this expedient. 
To cut ripe pines. 

The indications of maturity are a diffusive fra- 
grance, accompanied by cL tap^e in the colour dH 
the fruit; most sorts becoming yellow, or straw 
colour; others dark gi*een, or yellowish tinged 
with green. Cat pine-apples before they are dead 
ripe, or the spirit of the tlavour will be dissipated. 
Bring away with the fruit above 5 inches ot st«lk, 
and leave the crown adhering to the top. if pine- 
apples be not cut soon after they begin to coKmu', 
they fall greMtlyofl'infiiivourand i'ic^inesa,:«n(i tbhi 
sharp iuiicious taste, so mudi a(liii»r»"l, beooiuv* 
liisiiiid. 
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To dettPi^ NM0U* m pmet. 

If the plants by proiter eulture be kept healthy 
and vigorous, inaeets will not annoy, but leave 
dieni. The eoocus heaperides qeemt to delight in 
disease and decay, as flies do in carrion. The fmlov- 
ing recipe may safely be applied to pine-apples in 
any state, bat oeiiiiinly, best to crowns and suck- 
ers, at 8» -iking them in August: to others it may, 
at any rate, be used in the March shifting, when 
they are shaken out of their pots: 

Take of soft soap, 1 pound; flowers of sulphur, 
1 pouatl^ tobacco, half a pound; nux vomica, 1 oz.; 
sou Witter, 4 gallons; boil all these together till the 
liquor is reduced to 3 gallons, and set it aside to 
eooL In this liquor immerse the whole plant, after 
the roots ai|id leaves are trinkraed for potting. 
Plants ill any other state, placed in the bark-bed, 
may safely be watered over head with the liquor 
reduced in strength by the addition of a third part 
of water. ' As the bug haHxuirs most in the angles 
of llie leaves, there is the better chance that the me- 
dicated water will be effectual, because it will there 
rem:un the longest, and there its sediment will set- 
tle. The above is a remedy for every species of 
the COCCUS; and for roost insects, on account of its 
strength and glutinous nature. Its application will 
make the plants look dirty; therefore, as soon as the 
iuteiuled effects majr be supposed to have followed, 
whatever remains of the liquor on the leaves should 
be washed off with clean water. It would be im- 
proper to pour a decoction charged with such of- 
fensive materials, over fruiting plants. 
Other meihoA. 

Turn the plants out of the pots, and dean the 
roots; then keep them immersed tor 24 houn in 
water in which tobacco stalks have been infused: 
the bugs are then to be nibbed off with a sponge, 
and plants, after being washed in clean water and 
dipited, are to be repotted. 

lu the " Caledonian Hortie jltural Transactions,*' 
a similar mode is described, only in the place of to- 
bacco-juice, flowers of sulphur are directc d to be 
mixed with the water. With a bit of bass-mat, 
fixed\)n a small stick, and dipt in water, displace 
as many of the insects as can be seen. Then im- 
merse the plants in a tub of water, containing about 
1 lb. of flowers of sulphur to each garden potful. 
Let them remain covered in the water S4 houra, 
then lay them with their tops downwards to dry, 
and re-pot them in the usual'manncr. 

The experience of Hay, one of the best practi- 
cal gardeners in Scotland, leads him to conclude, 
that even moderate rat^isture is destructive to these 
insects. For many years, h'^ regularly watered 
his pine plants over head with the squirt, during 
the sKnumer months: this was done only in the 
evening: it never injured the plants; and the bug 
never appeared UjA)n tliem. 

To plwU vinet. 

Vines are commonl)r either trained against the 
back wall, or on a trellis under the glass roof. In 
the former case, the plants are always placed inside 
the house: but in the latter, there are two opinions 
among practical men, one in favour of planting 
them outside, and the other inside the parapet 
wall. 

Abererombie says, "Let them be carefully 
turned out of the p'^ts, reducing the balls a little, 
and singling out the matted roots. Then place 
ihem in the pits, just as deep in the earth as they 
were before, carefully spreading out the fibres, and 
filling ill with fine sifted earth, or with vegetable 
muiilil. Setllc all with a little water; and let th.em 
have plciiiy of fi*ee air every day, defending them 
from very severe frost or iruch'wet; which is all 
the care iliey will require till they begin to pusfi 
vuung siiuuts. 
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The following are the materials and proportions 
'of a good eompost, recommended by Abercrom* 
bie:-~Of top-spit sandy loam, from an upland pas* 
ture, one-third part; unexhausted brown loam from 
a garden, ,one-fourth patl; scrapings of roads, free 
from olay, and repaired with gravel or slate, one- 
sixth piurt; vegetable mould, or old tan reduced to 
earth, or rotten stable-dung, one-eighth part; sliell 
marl or mild lime, one-twelfth part The borders 
to be from 3 to 5 feet In depth, and, where practi- 
cable, not less than 4 feet wide in surface within 
the house, communicating with a border outside 
the building, of nut less than ten feet wide. 
To choooe the plantt. 

Vines are to be had in the nurseries, prop:^ted 
either from layers, cuttings, or eyes; and, provided 
the plants be well rooted, and the wood ripe, it is 
a matter of indifference from which class the choice 
is made. 

Speedy mode of storinff a new grape home. 

This mode is only to be adopted where a vinerj 
previously exists in the garden, or where there ii 
a friend's vinery in the neighbourhood. 

In the end of June or beginning of July, wheq 
the vines have maile new shoots frem 10 to 12 feel 
long, and about the time of the fruit setting, seleof 
any supernumerary shoots, and loosening ttieis 
from the trellis, bend them down so as to make then 
form a double or flexure in a pot filled with eartl\ 
generally a mixture of loam and vegetable mould 
taking; eare to make a portion of last year's wood, 
containing a joint, pass into the soil in the pot 
The earth is kept in a wet state: and^ at the samt 
time, a moist warm air is .naintained in the house 
In about ten days, roots are found to have proceed 
ed plentifully from the joint of last year's wood 
and these may be seen by merely stirring tlie sur- 
flioe of the earth; or sometimes they may be ob* 
served penetrating to its sui'fiioe. The layer mat 
now be safelv -detached, very frequently it eonUiiaii 
one or two buncfies of grapes, which continue to 
grow and come to perfection. A layer, cut off lit 
the beginning of July, generally attains, by liie 
end of October, the length of 15 or 20 fcet^ A 
new grape-house, therefore, might in this way be 
as completely furnished with plants in three 
months, as by the usual method, above described, 
in three yearft. * 

,3nother mode. n 

A mode of more general utility than the forego- ^ 
ing, is to select the plants in the nursery a year 
before wanted,' and to order them to be potted in* 
to very large pots, baskets, or tubs, filled willi the 
richest earth, and ^unged into a tan bed. They 
will thus make shoots, which, the first year aftei 
removal to the.r final destination, will, under' op 
dinary cireurastances, produce fruit 
To prune and train vineo. 

The methods of pruning established vines ad- 
rait of much diversity, as tne plants aie in differ- 
ent situations. Without rt;ckoning the cu'ting 
down of young or weak plants alternately, to the 
lowermost summer shoot, M'hich is but a tempera- I 
ry course, three difEerent systems of pruning arc i 
adopted. 

The first is applicable only to vines out of doors; 
but it may be transfeired to plants in a winery, 
without any capital alteration. In this method 
oue perpendicular leader is trained from the stera, 
at the side of which, to the right and left, the 
ramifications spring. Soon after the growing sea- 
son has commenced, such risin» shoots, as art 
either in fruit or fit to be retained, or are eligibly 
placed for mother-bearers next season, are laid in, 
either horizontally, or with a slight diagonal rise, 
at Bom<ithing lesd than a foot distance, meaiiariDg 
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tmnk one Jzearinjjf ihoot to the next: the raiog^ 
siusote, wtended to form young wood, should be 
taken as near the origin of the branch as a good 
one offers, to ullow ot cutting away, beyond the 
adopted lateral, a greater quantity of the branch, 
fts it becoiues old wood; the new-sprung laterals, 
not wanted for one of these two objects, are pinch- 
ed off. The treatment of those retained, during 
Che rest of the summer, thus differs:— As tae shoots 
^ iu bearing extend in growth, they are kept stopped 
about two. eyes beyond the fruit: — ^the coronate 
slioots, cultivated merely to enlarge the provision 
of wood, are divested of embryo ounches, if they 
show any; but are trained at full length as they ad- 
vance dui'ing the summer, until they reach the al- 
lotted boiyids. In the wintei'^pinining, there will 
thus be a good choice of mother-bearers. That 
neai'est the origin of the former is retained, and 
the others on the same branch are cut away: the 
rest of the bi'anch is also taken off, so that the old 
wood may terminate with the adopted lateral: the 
adD|>ted shoot is then shortened to two, three, four, 
or more eyes, according to its place on the vine, 
its own strength, or the strength of the vine. The 
lower shoots are pruned in the shortest, in order 
to keep tliu means of always supplying young wood 
at the botlom of the tree. 

Second method. 
The second method is to head the natural leader, 
so as to cause it to throw out two, three or more 
principal ehoots; these are trained as leading 
bra iches; and in the winter-pruning are not re- 
duced, unless to sha^ie them to the limits of the 
house, or unless the plant appeal's too weak to sus- 
tain them at length. Laterals fl'om these are cul- 
tivated about twelve inches ai»art, as mother-bear- 
ers; those in fruit are stoppled in summer, ai*d tS- 
ter the fall of the leaf are out into one or two eyes. 
From the appearance of the mother-bearers, thus 
shortened, this is called spur-prttuing* 
Thirj method. 
The third plan seems to flow from taking the 
second as a foundation, in having more than one 
aipiriug leader; and from joining the su^erstruc- 
t'U'e of the first system immediately to this, in re- 
serving well-placed shoots to come in as bearing 
wood. Titus, supposing a stem, which has been 
headed, to send up four vigo"ous competing lead- 
tys, two are suffered to bear fruit, and two are di- 
vested of such buds as break into clusters, and 
trained to the length of 10, 12, 15 feet, or more, 
for mother-bearers, which have borne a crop, are 
cut down to within two eyes of the stool or legs, 
according to the strength of the plant; while the 
reserved shoots lose no more of their tops than is 
ueuessary to adjust them to the trellis. 
J'o pfnne vines to advantage. 
In pruning vines, leave some new branches every 
rear, and take away (if too many) some of the 
old, which will be of great advantage to the tree, 
anl much increase the quantity of fruit. When 
yo\i trim your vine, leave two knots, and cut them 
oflF die next time; for usually the two buds yield a 
bunch of grapes. Vines, thus pruned, have been 
known to bear abundantly, whereas others, that 
have been cut close to ^ilease the eye, liave been 
almost barren of fruit. 
To mature grapes by incision of the vine bark, ^ 
It is not ot much consequence in what part of 
the tree the incision is made; but in case the trunk 
Is veiy large, the circles ought to be made in the 
smaller branches. All shoots, which come out 
from the root of the vine, or from the front of the 
trunk, situated below the iiicision, must be reraoy- 
e(' as often as they appear, unless bearing wood is 
particularly wanted to fill up the lower part of the 
wall in which case one or two shoots may be left. 



Vines growing m towMog honaet are etioaUf in^ 
proved in point of size and flower, as weu as madr 
to ripen earlier, by taking away circles of Iiark 
The time for doing this is when the fruit is set, 
and the berries arfe about the size of small shot 
The removed circles may here be made wider than 
on vines growing in the open air, as the bark ia 
sooner renewed in foroiog houses, owing to the 
warmth and m<>isture in those places. Half an 
inch will not be too great a width to take off io a 
circle from a vigorous growing vine; .but I do not 
recommend the operation to be performed at all in 
weak trees. 

This practice may be extended to other fruits, 
so as to hasten their maturity, especially figs, >n 
which there is a most abundant flow of returniitg 
sap; and it demonstrates to us, why old trees we 
more disposed to bear fruit than young ones. Mit> 
ler informs us, that vineyards in Italy are thought 
to improve every year by age, till they are 50 yean 
old. For as trees become old, the returning ves- 
seli do not convey the sap into the roots with the 
same facility they did when ydung. Thus, by oe- 
oasionally remaviu|^ circles of bai^, we onl^ antiei- 
pate the process of nature. In both cases, a s^ag^ 
nation of the true sap is obtained in the fruiting 
branches, and the redundant nuti'iment then passes 
into the fruit 

It often happens afler the«irele of bark has been 
removed, a small portion of the inner bark adheret 
to the alburnum. It is of the utmost importaneo 
to remove this, though ever so small, otnerwisey 
in a very short space of timei the eoramunicatioit 
is again established with the roots, and little or no 
effect prodoeed. Therefore in about ten days aftei 
the first operation has been performed, look at the 
part from whence the bark was removed, and sepa* 
rate any small portion which may have escaped tb* 
knife the first time. 

To prevetU the drofpii^ ttff of grape; 

Make a oii'cular inetslon in the wood, cutting 
away a ring of bark, about the brendth of th« 
12th of an inch. /The wood acquires greater size 
about the incision, and the operation accelerates 
tlte* maturity of the wood, and that of the fruit 
likewise. The incision should ,not be made too 
deep, and further than the bark, or it will spoi. 
both in the wood and the fruit. 

To retard the sap* 

At <)ertain periods, preventing or retarding the 
mounting of the sap, tends to produce and ripen 
the fruit. An abundance of sap is found to increase 
the leaf buds and decrease the flower buds. A pro- 
cess to retard sap has long been employed in the 
gardens of Montreuil. The practice is to divari- 
cate the sap as near the root as may be, by cutting 
off the main stem, au^ training two lateral branch- 
es, from which the wall is to be filled. — Another 
process of interrupting the rising of the sap, by 
separating the bark, has been long in practice in 
vine-forcing houses; this is done when the grapes 
are full grown, and is found to assist the bark in 
diminishing the aqueous, and increasing the sac* 
charine juice. 

To destroy tnsects in vines. 

The red spider is the grand enemy to the vise; 
after evenr winter's pruning ami removal of Um 
outward rind on the old wood, anoint the branches^ 
shoots and trellis, with the following composition, 
the object of which is the destruction of their eggs 
or larvae:^ 

Soft soap, 2 lbs. flour of sulphur, 2 lbs. leaf of 
roll tobacco, 2 lbs. nux vomica, 4 oz. turpentine, 
1 English gill. 

Bod the above in 8 English gallons of soft river 
water, till it is reduced to six. 

Lay on this composition, milk war. a, with i» 
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pftinter*! tivnth: thtn with « n^n^ earefullj anoint 
every branch, slioot, and baa; being sure to rub it 
well in*'* every joint, hole, and angle. If the 
house is much infected, the walls, flues, rafters, 
kc. are also to be painted over with the same 
liquor. Watering over the leaves and fruit at all 
times, except the ripening season, is the preventive 
recommended, and which all gardeners approve. 
To protect grapes from vfotpe. 

Plant near the grapes some yew-trees, and the 
wasps will so far prefer the yew-tree hemes, as 
wholly to neglect the grai)es. 

7b take off tuperMuoiu auckertfrom thnibt. 

Many flowering shrubs put ort strong suckers 
from the root, such as lilacs, syringa, and some of 
the kinds of roses, which take greatly from the 
strength of the mother plant, and which, if not 
wanted for the purpose of planting the following 
season, should be twisted off*, or otherwise de- 
stroyed. 

To renovate old apple trees. 

Take fresh made lime from the kiln, slake It 
well with water, and well dress the tree with a 
hrush, and the insects and moss will be completely 
destroyed, the outer rind Ml olf, and a new, 
smooth, clear, healthy one formed, and the tree 
assume a most healthy appearance and produce 
the finest fruit. 

Treatment of apple trees. 

The limbs of apple trees are recommended by 
some to be brushed all over in the midst of sum- 
Bfker: but it is difficult to brush the branches of 
trees when the fruit is upon them. Instead of 
brushing the trees in summer, as soon as the leaves 
lave fallen, eveiy tree should he caiefully and 
freely pruned, this will open a passage to the sun 
md air, and will contribute to heaKh in the future 
•eaaon. In addition to this, says a correspondent 
of the Monthly Magazine for 1820, 1 should re- 
commend brusliing off the moss and catting out 
the cankered parts at any season this is convenient, 
and 1 further recommend the tree to be anointed 
some feet from the ground with a composition of 
sulphur and goose oil, and, unless the orchard is 
ploughed, which is very much the ease in Shrop- 
shire and Herefordshire, the soil should be opened 
at the roots. 

To render new pipptna productive. 

To render it more hardy, the farija of the pip- 
pin should be introduced to the flower of the Sibe- 
rian crabb, whereby a mule is produced, which 
ripens in cold and exposed situations, yet retains 
the rich flavour of the other parent. But these 
hybrid, or mule productions, in a few generations 
return to the character of the one or the other va- 
riety. A most excellent variety of this apple, call- 
ed the Downton pippin, has been obtained by 
introducing the farinatof the golden to the female 
flower of the orange pippin, ind the progeny ^ is 
more hardy than either parent. 

To obtain early fndt by exhibiting the trees. 

Mr Knight, having trained the branches of an 
apple tree against a southern wall, in winter 
loosened them to their utmost, and in spring, when 
the flower-biids began to appear, the branches were 
again trained to the wall. The blossoms soon ex- 
panded, and produced fruit, which early attained 
■ perfect maturity; and, wliat is more, the seeds from 
their fruits afforded plants, which, partaking of the 
quality of the parent, ripened their fruit very con- 
siderably earlier than other treer. raised at the same 
time from seeds of the same fruit, which had grown 
in the ore-hard. 

To hasten the ripening of loaU-fnat. 

Painting the wall with black paint, or laying a 
ni)mposiiion of the same colour, produces not only 
more in quantity, in the proportion of five to three. 



but the quality is also sopenor in size and flavoot 
to that which grows against the walls of the natura 
colour. But the trees must be clear of insects, or 
fhey will thrive, from the same cause, more than 
tlie fruit 

7\» preserve plants from frost. 

Before the plant has been exposed to the sun, or { 
thawed, after a night's frost, sprinkle it well with 
spring-water, in which sal-ammoniac or commor 
salt luis been infused. 

To engraft the cojfee tree. 

Plant in small hampers, during the rainy season, 
young plants raised by seed, when they ara from 
13 to 18 inches high. Place them in the jihade, 
until they are quite recovered, then remote them 
in the hampers, respectively, to the foot of the 
coffee trees chosen for the mother plauts, which 
ought to be of the most heahhy and productive 
kind. 

These latter should be cut down to within S or 
4 inches of the ground, to make the'^^u throw out 
new wood near their roots. It is thor^e shoots which 
are grafted, when they are about a foot or 15 in- 
ches long, upon the seedling plants in the hampers 
placed round the mother plants. The hampers 
should be in part buried in the ground, to preserve 
the earth within them moist. 

There are several ways of performing the opera- 
tion of graA.ing; but we shall give only the two 
following, whicn seem most likely to answer the 
purpose, withont calling upon the cultivator to 
pursue too complex a process: — 

1st. Draw together the stem of the plant in the 
hamper, and one of the branches of the mother 
plant. Then make a longitudinal incision on esdi' 
of them, of the same length: bring the two in- 
cisions together, so th^ one wound covers thf 
other; bind them firmly together, and finsdly eover 
them with a mixture of clayey earth and cqw dan^. 
It would be useful to cut on the top of the plant in 
the hamper, in order to xorce the sap into the 
branch ot the mother plant 

Sd. Draw together the tree in the hamper anQ 
the branch of the mother plant, as before; and take 
off from 3 to 8 inches of the head of the former. 
Then make a triangular incision upon this cot, and 
a similar one on the branch of the mother plant, 
to unite the two wounds; make them fast together, 
and cover them with the same composition as be^ 
fore; then place the branch upright by means of a 
prop. When the parts are firmly knit together, 
cut the branch away from the mother plant, and 
the engrafting is completed. 

Young trees, thus engrafted, after remaining one 
or two years in the nurser}', should be removed to 
the plantation they are designed for. Th»8 method 
is highly useful to the fruit trees which ao not pro- 
pagate, with all their best qualities, by means of 
seed. In the same manner, excellent varieties of 
spice trees may be raised from plants propagated 
by seed. 

To presenre fruit trees in blossom from frott, 
" Surround the trunk of the tree in blossom with 
a wisp of straw or hemp. The end of this sink 
by means of a stone tied to it, in a vessel of spring 
water at a Utile distance from the tree. One ves- 
sel will conveniently serve two trees; or the cord 
may be lengthened so as to surround several befure 
Its end is plunged into the water. It is necessary 
that the /essel should be placed in an open sit*v»- 
I tion out of the reach of any shade, so that the f< ;St 
! may produce all its etlects on the water by means 
of the cord communicating with it.. 

Chinese mode of propagating fndt trees. 

Strip a ' ing of bark, abuut an iiich in wioth, 
from a bearing branch, suri:ound tlie place with h 
ball of fat earth or loam, bound fast to the brancU 
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with » fiieee of matting: over this they Buspend a 
pot or horn, with water, hanng a smalt hole in the 
bottom just sofllicient to let the water dro^ in or* 
der to Keep the earth constantly moist. The 
branch throws new roots into the earth just above 
the place where the ring of bark was stripped 
off. The operation is performed in the spring, 
and the branch is sawn or* and put into the ground 
at the fall of the leaf. The following year it will 
bear fruit. 

This mode of propa^ting, not only fruit trees 
but plants of every descnption, received particular 
attention from the editor while in China, and has 
rinee been practised by him in this country with 
never failing success. The mode he has adopted 
is this: — A common tin cup has a round hole 
punened in the" bottom, a little larger than will 
iKlmit the stem of the branch it ti intended to re- 
ceive. A slit is then to be made from the edge 
down one side and along the bottom to the central 
aperture. The two sides can thus be separated so 
as to let in the branch without injury; it is then 
elosed up, the cup filled with loom mixed with 
ehopped moss, and another cup or gourd pierced 
with a small hole suspended from a branch above. 
This is to be kept filled with water. The time to 
do this is in the spring just before the sap rises. 
In the fall the limb, as before stated, is to be Uken 
off below the cup and planted, wiili all the earth 
diat adheres to the roots. 

To heal woiitub in treet. 
This method consists in making a varnish of 
eommon linseed oil, rendered very drying, by 
boiling it' for the space of an hour, with an ounce 
of litharge to each pound of oil, mixed with eaU 
eined bones, pulverized and sifted, to the coosis- 
tetaee of an almost liquid paste. With this paste 
tlie wounds are to be covered, by means of a brush, 
after 'the bark and other substance have been pared, 
so as to render the whole as smooth and even as 
possible. The varnish must .be applied in dry 
. weather, in order that it may attach itself properly. 
Compotitionfor healing wounds in treet. 
Take of dry pounded chalk, 3 measures; and of 
eommon vegetable tar, 1 measure; mix them tho- 
roughlyj and lA>il them, with a low heat, till the 
composition becomes of the consistency of bees- 
wax; it may be preserved for use in this state for 
any length of time. If chalk cannot conveniently 
be got, dry brick-dust may be substituted. After 
the broken or decayed limb has been sawed off, 
the whole of the saw cut must b& very carefully 
pared away, and the rougti edges of the bark, in 
particular, must be made quite smooth: the doing 
of this properly is of ^rcat consequence; then lay 
on the above composition, hot, about the thickness 
of half-a-crown, over the wounded place, and over 
the edges of the surrounding bark; it should be 
spread with a hot trowel. 

To pi vpagaie herbs by sHps and cuttings. 
Many kinds of pot-herbs may, in July, be pro- 
pagated by cuttings or slips, which may be planted 
out to nurse on a shady border for a few weeks, or 
till they have struck root, and ma;^ then be planted 
out where they are to remain. If made about the 
middle, or end of the month, they will be ready 
for transplanting before the end of August, and in 
that case will be well established before the winter. 
The kinds are marjoram, mint, sage, sorrel, tansy, 
^srragons, and thyme. 

To prevent thegi^oxoth of weeds round young fndt 
trees. 
To diminish the growth of weeds round fruit 
I trees, spread on the ground round the fresh trans- 

I planted trees, as far as the roots extend, the refuse 

j etalks of flax after the fibrous parts have been sepa- 

\ 'ra%ed. This gives them very surprising vigour, at 



no weeds wtU grow under flax refese, and the earth 

remains fresh and loose. Old trees treated in the 
same manner, when drooping in an orchard, will 
,; recover, and push out^ vegenan shoots. In niace 
of flax statics, the leaves which fall from tr«es in 
autumn may be substituted, but they must bi to- 
vered with waste twigs, or any thing else that can 
prevent the wind from blowing them away. 
To avoid the bad effects of iron nails, Ucl onfruk 
trees. 

It often hM>pens that some of the limbs of frokf 
trees, trainea against a wall, are blighted, and die^ 
while others remain in a healthy and flourishing 
state. This has hitherto l>een erroneously atti*ibu- 
ted to the effects of lightnings but from closer ob« 
servation, and from several experiments, it hat 
been found to arise from the corroding effects of 
the nails and cramps with which trees in this situa- 
tion are fastened. To avoid this inconvenience, 
therefore, it requires only to be careful in prevent- 
ing the iron from coming in contact with the bark 
of the trees. 

To destroy moss on trees. 

Remove it with a hard scrnbbing brush in Feb- 
ruary and March, and wash the trees with cow 
dung, urine, and soap-suds. 
To protect trees ana shrubs from the attack of 
hares. 

Take three pints of melted tallow to one of tar, 
and mix them well together, over a gentle fire. In 
November, take a small brush, and go over the 
rind or bark of the trees with a mixtj}i«, in a milk 
warm state, as thin as it can be laid on with the 
brush. This coating will not hinder the juices or 
sap expanding, in the smallest degree. Its efiicacy 
has been proved, by applying the liquid to one tree 
and missinff another, when tlie latter has been at- 
tacked, and the former left. During five years* 
experience, of the besmeared, the first two years, 
not one was injured afterwards. If all the bark 
were properly gone over with the mixture, they, 
probably, would not need any more for some years. 
To prevent the propagation of insects on apple 
trees. 

Let a hard shoe brush be applied to every infected 
limb, as if it were to coach liamess, to get off the 
dirt, after which, with the tin box and brush, give 
the limbs a dressing, leaving them exposed to the 
sun, to inhale the efficacy ot the application. This 
should be repeated occasionally during the sum- 
mer, choosing always a dry time, and warm clear 
sunshine. 

To prevent the ravages of the gooseberry caterpd 
lar. 

The only remedy is by placing something about 
the stem, or among Che branches of the bush, the 
smell J which is obnoxious to flies, and which 
they will not approach; the smell of coal-tar is 
said to keep off the caterpillars; the fact is, that 
it kept off trie flv. The practice is to wi<ip a beam 
or twist of seed, strongly impreenated with this 
strong-scented l)itumen, round the stem of the 
bush: and no caterpillar will touch a leaf. 

Other remedies are used, such as soap-suds 
thrown over the bushes, lime, chimney-soot, and a 
strong decoction of elder-leaves; but wtio can eat 
gooseberries and currants after they have been be>« 
smeared with such filthy materials? keeping off the 
P^ by the smell of something which is disagreea- 
ble to it, goes to the root of the evil at once, and 
there is cotliing in the smell of coal-tar which cat 
excite a prejudice in the most delicate stomach. 
Another method, 

A few small pits or holes, from 12 to 15 inches 
deep, being dug imong the bushes, at convenient 
distances, all the surface mould immediateiy under 
and near to the bushes, wherein the greatest quan^ 
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ttrf of ilUdls is likely to be depomled, i« Uken off 
wrai a common j^nlen hoe, and buried in theab 
Boles or pits; after which the whole soffaee is 
earefully dug over, to a considerable depth. 
Wherever these operations are properly perform- 
ed, no apprehension of loss from this kinU of eater* 
pillar need be entertained. 

To cure the tlueate in appie treet. 
Brush off the white down, clear off the red stain 
underneath it, and anoint t)»e places infected with 
a liquid mixture of trtUn oil ami Seoteh snuff. 
JtMther methBd. 
Orchards are oocasionallj much injured by an 
.nsect appearing like a white efflorescence; when 
bruised b<^tween the finsers it emits a blood red 
ftuid. Mix a quantity of cow-dung with huraan 
urine, to the eonsistenee of paint, and let the in- 
fected trees be anointed with it, about the begin* 
ning of March. 

To cure the canker in apple frees. 
The only means of preventing the canker worm, 
which destroys the youne fruit, and endansers tlic 
life of the tree, when discovered, and which in 
many instanoes has proved to be efieetoal, was en- 
circling the tree, about knee high, with a streak 
of tar, early in the spring, and oecasaonally adding 
a iresh coat 

Jn other tree*. 
Gut them off to the quick, and apply a pieee of 
sound bark from any other tree, and bind H on 
with a flan:, el roller. Cut off the canker, and a 
aew shoot wiU grow strong, but in a year or two 
yon will find it cankered. 

To cure nlcert in etm frees. 
The remedy consists in boring every tree at- 
tacked by the disease, at the ulcer itself; and in 
applying a tube to the hole occasioned by the 
borer, penetrating about 9 lines in depth. The 
sound trees, which are also bored, afford no liquor, 
whereas those that are ulcerated afford k in great 
%bundanee, increasing partieulariy in fine weather, 
%nd when the wound is exposed to the south. 
Stormy weather, and great winds, stop the affu- 
sion. In this manner the ulcers dry and heal in 
48 hours. 

To cleanse orchard trees by Umei 
The use of lime has been highly recommended in 
the dressing of old moss-eaten orchard trees. 
Some fresh made lime being slaked with water, 
and some old worn out apple-trees well dres^d 
with it with a brush, the result was, that the in- 
sects and moss wei*e destroyed, the outer rind fell 
off, and a new, smooth, clear, healthy one formed; 
the trees, although 20 years old, assuming a most 
healthy appearance. 

To cure bUght in fruit trees, 
A smothering slraw-fire should be made early in 
October, in cultn weather, under each tree, and 
kept up during an nour or more. This done, 
scrape the moss and other impurities from the 
trunk, and from every obscure hole and corner; set 
your ladders to the branches, carefully cleaning 
them in the same way, taking from the remaining 
leaves every web, or nidus, of insects. If need be, 
wash the tinink, and all the larger wood, with a so- 
lution of lime and dung. Last of all, it is neces- 
sary to destroy the insects, or eggs, which may 
have dropped upon the ground, and may be use^'il 
tp loosen the soil in the circumference. In the 
spring, or early blighting season, apply your, lad- 
ders, make a careful survey of every degree, and 
act in consequence; repeat this monthly, picking off 
all blights by hand, and using the water engine 
where ahlutKm may be necessary. To those who 
nave fmit, or the market profit, thereof, every 
orchard cr g£.rden, little or great, will amply repay 
such trouble «ud expense. 



Trees newly trans|«lante<|* i^ geoferal, es«ipe i^ 
attacks, when ether trees, of tne same kind «l 
fruit, grown in the same situation, have been neari 
destroyed. Peach and nectarine trees should b 
dag up, onee in every five or six years, and replant 
ed with fresh mould. By this method, a lai^ 
quantity of fruit of a s iperior kind will be o^ 
tatned. The covering oi trees with mats, b) 
almost totally depriving them of light, has a Xtxk 
dency to create blight, which often attends an ex { 
eeas of beat or eold. 

To preserve apple trees from bUght, \ 

By washing the branches with quick Time it will 
preserve the trees from blight, aiul insure a cropi 
those which escaped washing suffered from the 
blight, whilst the others produced a good crop. 
Tq prevent the bUght or ndMeo) from in^furinq 
^ orchards. 

Rub tar well into the bark of the apple trees 
about four or six inohes wide round each tr^e» and 
at about one foot from the ground. This effeetually 
prevents blight, and abuodant crops are the coase* 
quenee. 

71s prevent mildew on fruit trees. ! 

Take one quart of watky (a Russian spirit pn» 
'pared from the distillation of rye, and resembltag 
in every reapect the whiskey of Scotland), two 
pounds of powdered smphur; two ounoes of cop* 
peras, and a small quantitv of eampUor. Dissolve 
first the camphor, redtteed to powder, gradually in 
tbe apirit, then dissolve also (be oopperas in it; 
then rub in gradually the powdered sulphur into 
the solution, when the whole will form a mixturt 
of a thiekisAi eoosistenoe. The fruit trees, intht 
sprioj^of the year, imnaediately after being deaoed 
and tied ap, are to have their trunks and all their 
branehea ooiapletely covered with this mixture, 
by means of a large painter's brash. 

To prevent mildew on peach trees, 

la the months of January and February, if taa 
trees are in a stunted or sickly state, take away all 
the old mould from the roots as carefully as possi- 
ble, and put in its place fresh i*otten turf from aa 
old pasture, without any dung; and the trees will 
not only recover their health, but product a crop 
c» fine swelled fruiL 

'J'o prevent gumming in fruU trees. 

To prevent g«MBming, or the spontaneous exuda* 
tion ot gum from the trunks of fruit trees, whieb 
injures, to a considerable extent, the growth and 
stt*ength of the tree. ' 

Take of horse dung 'any quantity, mix it well u^ 
with a quantity of clay and a little sand, so as to 
make a composibon; then add & quantity of pitch 
tar (what is put upon cart wheels), and form a wet- 
tish composition of tlie whole. The fruit trees, in 
the spring of the year, after they are cleaned and 
tied up, are to have their trunks and stems ooob 
pletely bedaubed or covered with this uaxture. 
To cuUtnoate the cucumber. 

To produce cucumbers at an early season, is aa 
object of emulation with every gardener; and then 
is scai^cely any person, Who has not his cucumbop- 
bed in his garden. Cucumbers are forced in hot- i 
beds, pits, and hot-houses, and the heat of fire, I 

steam, and dung, have been applied to their oul- I 
ture; but dung is the only thing yet found out, 
by the heat of which the cucumber may be advan- 
tageously cultivated. 

Soil 

Cucumbers, like every other plant, will grow ia 
any soil, though not with the same degree of vigour 
provided they be supplied with a sufficiency of 
heat^ light, water, and air. 

For eaHy forcing, 

Abererombie I'-ecommends u mould or compost 
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Of the following^ mMerinIs^— One^third of neh to|i- 
1^ emtli, from an upland pasiore, one^balf of re- 
liable moiMd, and one-sixth of well diecomposed 
none dang, with a. small quantity of sand. 

McPhail used vegetable mould, made from a 
mixture of the leaves of elm, lime, beech, sjca- 
rnore, horse and sweet chesnut, spruce and Scotch 
fir, walnut, laurel, oak, everg;reen, oat, ash, Scc 
and among them withered gjass, and lireeds of 
Tarious sorts. ThisvegeUble mould is preferable 
to any otSer. 

Compost used in Kew rwden. 

Of light loam, a few months trom the common, 
one-third part; the best ro|ten dung, one-thiix) part; 
loaf mould, and heath earth, equal parts, making 
together one-third part; the whole well mixed for 
use. 

T\tJform the seed. 

If one Kght frame will be large enough for ordi- 
nary purposes, choose a dry sheltered part of the 
melon ground, and form a bed. When high winds 
•re suiFered to blow against a cucumber bed, they I 
have a very powerful effect on it; therefore, when 
a cucumber bed is about to be formed, the first ob- 
ject of consideration should be, to have it sheltered 
from the high winds and boisterous stormy wea- 
ther. Having put on the frame, and waited till 
the bed is fit for moulding, lay in 5 or 6 inches 
depth of the proper earth or compost. 
Sowings 

Abercrombie sows some seeds in the layer of the 
earth, which he spreads over the bed, putting them 
in half an inch deep. He also sows some seeds in 
two, three, or more smaH pots, of the same kind 
of earth, which may be plunged a little into that of 
the bed. 

To raise plants from cutHngs, 

Instead of raising cucumber plants from seed, 
they may be raised trora cuttings, and thus kept on 
from year to year, in the following manner: — ^take 
a shoot which is ready for stopping, cut it off below 
the joint, then cut smooth the lower end of the 
■hoot or eofeting, and stick it into fine leaf or other 
rich mould, about an inch deep, and give it plenty 
of heat, and shade it from the rays of the sun till 
it be fairly struck. Hy this method, cucumber 
plants may readily be propagated. 

Treatment tiU removed to the fruiting bed. 

After sowing, continue the glasses on the frame; 
giving occasional vent above for '.he steam to eva- 
porate. The plants will be o^ in a few days, when 
It will be proper to admit air tlaily, but more 
raardedly, at the upper ends of the lights. In 
frosty weather, hang part of a mat over *he aper- 
ture. When the plants are a little advanced, with 
the seed leaves about half an inch broad, take them 
op, and prick some in small pots of Jight earth, 
pru/ioosly warmed by the heat of the bed. Put 
three plants in each pot, and insert them a little 
8lopin|;ly, quite to the seed-leaves. Plunge the 
pots into the earth; and prick sqme plants also into 
the earth of the bed. Give a very little water just 
to the roots; the water should be previously warm- 
ed to the temperature of the bed. Draw on the 
glasses; but admit air daily, to promote the growth 
of the plants, as well as to give vent to the steam 
rising in the bed, by tilting the Kghts behind, from 
half an inch to an inch or two high, in proportion 
to the heat of the bed, and the temperature of the 
^K^ather. Cover the glasses every ni^ht with gar- 
den mats, ai|d remove them timely in the morn- 
ing. Give twice a week, once in two days, or 
daily, according to the season, a very light watel^- 
Ing. Keep up a moderate lively heat in the bei> 
toy requisite linings of hot dune to the sides. 
7b guard the seeds from mice. 

La^ a pane of glass over the pot or pan till they 



have come it[i, «td afterwai^, at ikight, cover w|t)»g 
pot of equal size, till the seed-leaves have expand- 
ed, and the husks have dropped; for, until then, 
the plants are liable to be destroyed. The cover, 
however, should always be removed b^ suu-riie, 
and be replaced in the evening. It is at night 
these vermin generally commit tneir depredations. 
No air need be admitted tiU the heat begins to 
rise, and steam begins to appear; but after that, the 
light should be tilted a little every day, in whatever 
state the weather may be, until the plants break 
ground. Air mast then be admitted with more 
care; and if frosty, or very chill, the end of a ma* 
should be hung over the opening, tliat the air may 
sift through it, and not immediately strike the 
plants. 

T^ transblant cuatmbers. 

As soon as the seea-leaves of tfie plants are fid* 
!v expanded, transplant them singly into pots of 
the 4Sth size, and give a littSe water and air night 
and day. The temperature for seedlings is f^m 
65 to 75 degrees. With this neat and water, as 
the earth in the pots becomes dry, and a little air 
night and day, so as to keep the internal air in the 
frame sweet and fluctuating between the degrees 
of heat above-m^itioned, the plant will be fit for 
finally transplanting out in one month, that is, by 
the l4th of November, into the fruiting frames. 
To form tixfindtin^ bed. 

Begin to make preparations tor the fruiting»bed, 
about tliree weeks before the plants are read v to 
be planted out for goo<l. l*he dung coUectetl, afi^ 
ter being well worked, is made up into a bed oi 
about 4 or 5 feet high, and the frames and lights 
set upon it. It ts afterwards raffered to stand for 
a few d»^s, to settle, and an til its violent heat be 
somewhat abated, and when it is thought to be in 
a fit state for the plants to grow in, its surface is 
made level, and a nill of mould laid in just under 
the middle of each light, and when the mould fets a 
warm the plants are ridged out in it. Afler this, 
if the bed has become perfectly sweet, and there ' 

be Leat enough in it, and the weather proves fipc, 
the plants will grow finely. 

To plant out. 

When the temperature is ascertained to be right, 
bring the plants in their pots; turn over the hills 
of mould, forminj^ them again properly, <and then 
proceed to planting. Turn those in pots clean 
out one at a time, with the baU of earth whole 
about the roots; and thus insert one patch of three 
plants which have grown together, with t.iC ball 
of earth entire, into the middle of each hill, earth- 
ing them nearly around the stems. Ahc iny not 
in pots, having been pricked iiito the earvj of the 
bed, if required for planting, may be taken u|) 
with a small ball of earth, and planted similarly. 
With water warmed to the air of the bed, give a 
very light watering about the roots, and shut 
down the glasses (ill next morning. Shade the 
plants a little from the mid-day sun a few days, 
till they have taken root in the hills, and cover the 

S lasses every evening with lai'ge mats, which 
liould be taken off in the morning. 

Mc PhaiVs method of covering the frames. 
First, lay clean aingfe mats on the lights tn 
length and breadth, nearly to coyer the sashes, 
taking care not to suffer an/ part of the mats to 
hang over the sashes on or above the linings, for 
that would be the means of drawing the steam into 
the frames in the ni^t time. On these mats 
spread equally a covering of soft hay, and 09 the 
hay lay another covering of single mats, upon which 
are laid two, and sometimes three or four, rows 
of boards, to prevent the covering from being 
blown off by the winds. The mats laid on next 
to the glass are merely to keep the seeds and dual 
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wnieh mi^ happen to be in die hay frmn settiDg 
^tottie frames amoDgthe plants. If the bed be 
high, in covering up, steps or short ladders roast 
be used by those whose ofAce it is to oover and un- 
eoirer; and' great care must be taken not to break 
or injure the glass. 

• Setting the fhdL 

The cucumber bears male and female blossoms 
distinctly on the same plant. The latter only pro- 
duce the fruit, which appears first in miniature 
elcse under the ease, even l>efore the flower ex- 
p'anrls. There is never any in the males; but 
tiiese lire placed in tl*e vicinity of the females, and 
are aboolutely necessary, by the dispersion of 
their farl m, to impregnate the female blossom; 
the fruit of which will not, otherwise, swell to its 
full size, and the seeds will be abortive. The 
early plants under the glass, not havin|( the full 
current of the natural air, nor the assistance ot 
bees and other winged insects to convey the farina, 
the artificial aid of the cultivator is necessary to 
effect the impregnation. 

At the time of fructification, watch the plants 
daily; and as soon as a female flower and some 
male blossoms are fully expanded, proceed to set 
the fruit the same day. Take off a male blossom, 
detaching it with part of the foot-stalk; hold this 
between the finger and thumb; pull away the flow- 
er-leaf close to the stamens and central part, which 
apply close to the stigma of the female flower, 
twirling it a little about, to discharge thereon 
some paKicles of the fertilizing powder. Proceed 
thus, to set every fruit, as the flowers of both sorts 
open, while of a lively full expansion; and gene- 
I'ally perform it in the early part of the day, using 
a fresn male, if possible, for each impregnation, as 
the males are usually more abundant than the fe- 
male blossoms. In consequence, the young trui^ 
will soon be observed to swell freely. Cucum- 
bers attain the proper size for gathenng in about 
15 or 20 days from the time of setting; and often, 
in succession, for two or three months or more, in 
the same bed, by good culture. The above artificial 
opeitition will be found both necessary and effectual 
In forcing the cucumber, between the decline 
of autumn and May, while the plants are mostly 
shut under glass. In plants, more fully exposed 
to the free air, the impregnation is effected mostly 
or wholly by nature. 

7\> 9ave the teed. 

Select some best summer fruit, from good pro- 
ductivt plants; which permit to continue in full 
KTOWth till they become yellow. Then cut them 
from the vine, and place them upright on end, in 
the full sun, for two or three 'weeks; when they 
may be cut open, and the seed being washed out 
from the pulp, spread it to dry and narden; then 
put it up in papers or bags for future aowing. It 
will remain good man^ years; and seed of three 
or four years' keeping is preferable for early frame 
urops. 

liuectt and dUetuee, 

The thrips sometimes attacks early cucumbers, 
and is to be destroyed by fumigation. Tnc red 
spider rarely makes its appearance; when it does, 
water must have been im^iruperly withheld. Some 
soils produce canker in Uie shoots, especially 
where they branch from the main stem. When 
this is the case, the only resource is to renew ttie 
soil and the plants. 

Togrvw cucumbers under hand giaeset. 

llie iollowing method is given by Mo Phail 
as that generally practised: — ^The seeds are sown 
about the middle of April in a cucumber or melon 
oed, and when they come up they are potted out 
into small pots, two or three plants in each, and 
kept propei'ly watered, and stopped at the first or 



second joint. About the middle of May, a watm 
sitoation, where the mould is very rich, is pitched 
on, and a trench dug out about S feet deep, 3 broad, 
and the length proportioned according to the num 
ber of lights it is intended for. This breach is 
filled witn good warm dung, and when the dung 
is come to its full heat, it is covered over with S, 
10, or 12 inches deep of rich mould. The glasses 
are then set upon it about d feet distant from 
etich other, and when the mould gets warm under 
them, the plants are turned out of the pes, with 
their balls whole, and plunged in the mould under 
the glasses, and a little water given them to settle 
the mould about their roots, the glasses set over 
them, and after t^ey have made roots, and begin 
to grow, in fine days they are raised a little on one 
sidu to let the plants have free air; anti, as the 
weather sets warmer, air is given more plenti- 
fully, to harden the plants, so that they may be 
able to bear the open air, and run from uniter 
the glasses. When the plants begin to fill the 
glasses, they are trained out horizontally, and the 
glasses set upon bricks to bear them from the 
plants. After thi s the plants require nothing more 
than to be supplied with water when the summer 
showers are not sufficient, and to stop them when 
tUey run too thin of branches, and thin them of 
leaves or branches when they are likely to be 
over crowded. 

In warm summers, and in warm situations, by 

this mode of management, the plants will bear 

plentifully for about two months, provided they be 

not attacked by insects or weakened by diseases. 

To prevent the irregular growth of melons. 

Melons frequently, in certain situations, lose 
their circular form, and grow larger on one ride 
than the other, and those mis-shapen fruits are 
always bad. To remedy this, Uke a small forked 
stick, in proportion to the size of the melon, tad 
thrust it into the ground as nearly as possible to 
the Uil of the fruit, taking the precaution to lay a 
little moss between the two prongs, and snspeiid 
the melon to the fork. In a few days the melon 
will resume its form, when the fork may be re- 
moved, and the operation is finished; the quality 
of the fruit remains undiminished. 
To produce nauhroonu. 

If the water wherein mushrooma have been 
steeped or washed be poured uponAo old bed, or 
if the broken parts of mushrooma be strewed 
thereon, there will speedily arise mat numbers. 
To produce new potatoeo throughout the rointer 
month*. 

Prepare a proper quantity of red sand, rather of 
a loamy nature, and mix it up with a portion of 
lime in powder; viz. about one-third, about 14 days 
before using it. This soil is to be spread about 3 
inches thick at the bottom of any old wooden box, 
or on a very dry brick cellar floor — the cellar ought 
not to be exposed to the frost, nor yet too much 
confined from the air. Procure a measure or two 
of large potatoes df a prior year's growth; thesorU 
prefen-ed are, the red apple potatoes, and the pink 
eyes of purple potatoes. Set these on the soil 
whole, about 3 inches apart, with the crown or the 
principal eye to the soil in preference; but put no 
soil over them. Plant about the SOth of Septem- 
ber, which allows from 10 to 12 weeks for thehr 
growth; the old potatoes also throw out numeroas 
sprouts or stalks, with many potatoes growing on 
them. The original potatoes for planting whole, 
for sets in September, should /be such as were of 
perfect growth in the October of the precedhig 
year, and well preserved during the winter. Ilia 
sprouts which shoot from them should lie removed 
by the end of April, and these sprouU, which wiC 
be^from 6 to 26 inches long, may be pivoted with 
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«II their fibres ia a garden, for a first crop; about 
June 15, the potatoe sets may be sprit again, ^nd 
tbe sprouts planted for a see$)nd crop — and in Sep- 
tember, the potatoe sets may be sprit a third time, 
and the sprouts of the last produce throwrn away 
as useless— ^t the end of September, the original 
or seed potatoe is to be gently placed on the soils 
as before mentioned for a Christmas crop. At the 
eiid of 3 months at fuithest, the old potatoes should 
be carefully twisted from the new ones, and the 
sprouts taken off the old potatoe, and the old po- 
tatoe is then to be placed on its bottom or side, on 
a fresh bed of soil prepared as before, and left to 
produce another crop from fresh eyes placed next 
the soil: as you are to observe, that the old pota- 
toe should not be set or placed twice on the same 
side, and you must take care at that time to remove 
the sprouts, to [v.*event the moisture from rotting 
the old potatoe. By the above method may be 
had 4 crops of new potatoes from one potatoe, ex- 
elusive of those proauced from the sprouts planted 
in the garden in April and June, from which may 
be obtained 2 crops of well grown potatoci in Sep- 
tember and October, weighing from 10 to 12 ounces 
each — the crops were vei^' plentiful in proportion 
to *^Ue quantity planted. 

'rhe potatoes are remarkably well flavoured, and 
may be kept longer without prejudice after gather- 
.ng, before dressed, than potatoes grown in the 
natural ground. 

To raite peat in autumn. 

The purple-flowered peas are found to answer 
best for a late crop in autumn, as they are not so 
liable to be mildewed as many of the other sorts, 
ufitl will continue flowering till the first crop stops 
ihcni. Those peas may be sown in July, August, 
or s(> late as the first week in September, if sown 
iu u warm sheltered situation, and in a soil inclin- 
ing to sand.— Soak the pe8S in warm milk, and 
after you have drawn the drills, water them before 
you sow the peas: it is best to sow them towards 
the evening. If the autumn should ->rove very dry, 
they will require frequent watering. When peas 
are sown before winter, or early in spring, they 
ar«i very apt to be eaten by mice. To prevent this, 
soak the peas for a'day or two in train oil before 
you sow them, which will encourage their vegeta- 
tion, and render them so obnoxious to the mice, that 
they will not eat them. 
To WW petu in circlet itutead of ttraieht rows. 

It is a great error in thqse persons who sow the 
rows of tall-^wing peas close together. It is 
much better, in those sorts which grow six or eight 
feet high, to have only one row, and then to leave 
a bed, ten or twelve feet wide, for onions, carrots, 
or any crops which do not rrow tall. The advan- 
tages which will be derivea are, that the peas will 
not be drawn up so much, be stronger, will flower 
much nearer the ground, and in wet weather can 
be more easily gathered without wetting vou. but 
instepd of sowing peas in straight rows, if you will 
form the groiiad into circles of three feet diameter, 
with a space of two feet between each circle, in a 
row thirty feet long, you will have six circles of 
peas, each nine feet, in all fifty-four feet of peas, 
instead of thirty, on the same extent of ground. 
If you want more than one row of circles, leave a 
bed of ten or twelve feet before you begin another. 
For the very tall sorts, four feet circles will afford 
more room for the roots to grow in, and care must 
be taken, by applying some tender twigs, or other 
support, to .prevent ue circles from joining each 
ether. This method is equallxapplicable for sear- 
lei btaas. 
ToLrevent nuce from dettroyinr early 99wn peat. 

The tops of furze, or whins, chopped and thrown 
»Q|o the arills, and thus eove.'^id up, by goading 



them in their attempts to scratch, is an effectual 
preventive. Sea sand, strewed pretty thick upon 
the surface, has the same effect It gets in their 
ears and is troublesome. 

To cultivate common garden rhubarb. 

It is not enough to give it depth of good roil, 
but it must be watered in draugnt; and in winter 
must be well covered with straw or dung. If this 
be attended to, your rhubarb will be solid when 
taken out of the ground, and your kitchen, if a 
warm one, when cut into large pieces, will soon 
fit it for use. 

TTo force rhubarb. 

Cover plants of the rheum hybridum with com- 
mon garuen-pots (number twelve,) having their 
holes stopped. These are covered with ferment- 
ing Jung, and the plants come ver} fine and quick- 
ly, but are much broken by the sides and tops of 
the pots. After it is all well up, the dung and 
pots are entirely taken off, and large hand-({lasses 
are substituted in their stead, thickly covered with 
mats every night, and in dull weather. This pro- 
cess greatly improves their flavour, and gives a 
regular supply till thatin the open air is ready fur 
use. 

.,9nolher method. 

Inclose and cover the bed with open frame-work 
around, and on which place the dung, and with 
this treatment, the rhubarb will come up, very 
regularly, be of excellent quality, and want far less 
attention than is required by the former method^ 
for the frame-work renders hand-glasses, or any 
other cover, unnecessary. Care should be taken 
to lay the dun^ in such a manner that the top may 
be partly or wholly taken off at any time for the 
purpose of gathering or examination, without dis- 
turbing the sides. 

This is a superior method of forcing the rheura 
hybridum; but still the forcing by pots will answer 
very well for any of the smaller growing species. 
jHWrrf method. 

To those who dislike the trouble of either frames 
or pots, it may be useful to know that rhubarb will 
come in much quicker, by being covered about six 
inches thick, with light litter; care should be taken 
in puttin? it on, and removing it, that no injury be 
done to the plants. 

To dry rhubarb. 

The best method of drying rhubarb, is to strip 
it off its epidermis. This is a long operation, bck 
both time and expense are spared in the end by the 
promptness and regularity of the drying. Many 
cultivators of rhubarb, on a large scale, have re« 
peated the experiment, and have met with the 
most decisive results. 

1\> cure rhubarb. 

The method of curing the time rhubarb is as 
follows:— Take the roots up when the stalks are 
withering or dying away, clean t!.em from the 
earth with a dry brush, cut them in small pieces 
of about 4 or 5 inches in breadth, and about 2 in 
depth, taking away all the bark, and make a hole 
in the middle, and string them on pack thread, 
keeping every piece apart, and ever}* morning, it 
the weather is fine, place them in the open part 
of the garden on stages, erected by i>laeing small 
posts, about 6 feet hi^h, in the g:x)micl, and 6 feet 
asunder, into which fix horizontal pegs, about a 
foot apart, beginning at the top; and the rhubarb 
being sprung crosswise on small poles, place ttiera 
on these pegs; so that if it should rain, you could 
easily remove each pole with the suspended pieces 
into any covered place. Never suffer them to be 
out at night, as the damp moulds them. 
To cuUivcUe otdont. 

Never use the hoe to the plant except it be tor 
clearing the ground from weeds. When the oaioos 
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hftTe shot oQt their leavM to tfaetr full size; and 
«>en they begin to get a little brown at the top, 
dear away all the soil from the bulb down to the 
ring, trom whence proceed the fibres of the roots, 
and thus form a basin round each bulb, which 
eatehes the rain and serves as a receptacle for the 
water, from the watering-pot The old bulbs will 
then immediately beein to form new ones, and if 
they are kept uroperTy moist, and the soil is good, 
the duster will be very large and numerous, xhis 
is not the only advantage of this mode of treatment, 
as the bulbs thus grown above ground are much 
jounder than those formed beneath the surface, and 
win keep quite as well as any other sort: which was 
not the case until this plan was adopted. 

By a particular mode of culture, the onion in 
this countty may be grown nearly in form and size 
like those from 'Spain and Portugal. The seeds 
of the Spanish or Portugal onion should for this 
purpose be sown at the usual peiiod in the spring, 
very thickly, and in poor soil, under the shade of 
apple or pear trees. In autumn the bulbs will not 
be much larger than peas, when they should be 
taken from the soil and preserved until the suc- 
ceeding spring, and then planted at some distance 
Trom each othei, in a goocl soil, and exposed to the 
sun. The bulbs will often exceed 5 inches in 
diameter, and will keep throughout the winter 
much better than those cultivated io the usual 
manner. 

Tht Portugese mode to cultivate oniona. 

They must first be raised on a nursery bed, in 
the warmest and most sheltered part of the garden, 
as early in the month of February as the season 
will permit; as soon as the plants are strong enough 
to be«ir removal, that is to say, when they are About 
the thickness of a goose-quiil, let some puddle be 
prepared with gaixlen mould and water, with a 
small propoition of soot, the whole to be of the 
consistence of thick cream; as th^ plants are drawn 
fi*om the seed-bed, let their roots be instantly im- 
mersed in the puddle, and there remain till they 
are transplanted, where they are permanently to 
continue. The plants should be set out about six 
inches apart, ana the ground kept perfectly clear 
of weeds, and regularly refraahed with water in 
hot and diy weather. On this latter circumstance 
will very much depend their size and mildness; to 
this is owing the superiority of onions grown in 
Portugal, which are aU cultivated in the way here 
recommended. By keeping the roots in puddle, 
if it were only for a few minutes, during the in- 
terval between the taking up and transplanting, 
they are prevented from receiving the slightest 
check from the access of the atmospheric air, and 
will rcquira no immediate watering when first 
transplanted. 

To obtain a good crop ofoffiona. 

In order to obtain a good crop of onions, it is 
proper to sow at different seasons, viz. in light 
aoils, in August, January, or eariy in Febroarv; 
and, in heavy wet soils, in March, or early m 
April. Onions, however, should not be sown in 
January, unless the ground be in a di^ state, which 
is not often the case at so earlr a period of the sea- 
son: but if so, advantage ahouid to taken of it. 
To cultivate aopartu^. 

That part of the garden which is longest exposed 
to the sun, and least shaded by shrubs and trees, is 
to be chosen for the situation of tLe asparagus 
quarter. A pit is then to be dug 5 feet in depth, 
and the mould which is taken from it must be sift- 
ed, taking care to reject all stones, even aa low ia 
size as a filbert nut. The best parts of the ntould 
must then be laid aside for making up the beds. 

The materials of the bed are then to be laid in 
Um followhig proportion and order:-*- 



Six inches of common dunghill mNTOtfe,-^ 
inches of ti^rf,-- 6 inches of dung as before,— € 
Inches of sifted earth, — 8 inches of turf, — 6 inches 
of very rotten dung, — 8 indir;s of the best earth. 

The best layer of earth must then be well mixed 
with the last oV dung. 

The quarter must now be divided into beds five 
feet wide, by paths constructed of turf, two feet in 
breadth, and one in thickness. The aspa.-agus 
must be planted about the end of March, 18 indies 
asunder. In planting them, the bud, or top of the 
shoot, is to be placea at the depth of an inch and a 
half in the ground, while the roots must be spread 
out as wide as possible, in the form of an umbrala. 
A small bit of stick must be placed as a mark at 
each plant, as it is laid in the gromid. As soon as 
the earth is settled and dry, a s^Mideful of fine sand 
is to be thrown on each plant, in the form of a 
mole-hill. If the asparagns plants should liave be- 
gun to shoot before their transplantation, the 
young shoots sb'^uM be cut off, and the piuitiog 
will, with these precautions, be eqnally sueeessfid; 
though it should be performed in this countrjr even 
as late as July. Should any of the plants originally 
inserted have died, they^ also may be replaced al 
this season. The plants ought to be two years iki 
when they are transplanted; they will even take at 
three, but at four they are apt to fail. 

In three years the largest plants will be fit to cut 
for use. If the buds be sufficiently large to furotsh 
a supply in this manner, th^ asparagus snoots should 
be cut as fast as they appear; otherwise they must be 
left till the quantity re(}uired lias pushed forth; io 
which case tne variety in colour and size prevenU 
them from having so agreea!ile an appearance. Aa 
iron knife is usetl for this purpose. 

The asparagus bed now described will genenlly 
last thirty years; but if they be planted in. such 
abundance as to require cutting only once in twen- 
ty-seven years, half the bed being always in a state 
of reservation, it will last a century or more. The 
turf used in making the beds should be \erj kee 
from stones. 

Another method. 

Make the bed quite flat, 9 feet wide, of good 
soil, without any dung, long or short: sow it with 
onions. Then sow two asparagus aeeds (lest one 
should fail] about 1 inch dee^y, near each other, it 
inches each way sow two nmre; and if the spring 
is cold and dry let the weeds grow until rain 
comes. In October, cover the bed with manure, 
or rotten hot-bed. llie next spring remove die 
weakest of the two plants, and keep the bed free 
fram weeds. 'I'o raise seed, select the thickest 
stems: after blossoming sufficient, take off the tops, 
to make the seed strong. This is also the best way 
to raise double ten-weeks and ' Brompton stocks. 
Six pounds are suflUcient for any strong plant: set- 
ting them to flower near double ones is of no use. 
The excess in petal arises from cultiratioB, and 
transplanting into rich soil: wild flowers are sel- 
dom double. Keep all smal] seeda ia the pod 
until you sow them. 

'io force aap€jragU9, 

The pits in which succession pines are kept is 
the summer have at bottom a layer of leaveft aiooQt 
18 inches deep, covered with the same thiekoesi^ 
of tan, which becomes quite cold when the piaet 
are removed. In one of the pits sliould be spread 
over the entire surface of the old>tan >% quantity ef 
asparagus roots, and cover it with six inches more 
of tan, and apply linings of hot dung, and sueces- 
sively renew it round tms sides, keeping up tbere^ 
a good heat. The above mode was practised in the 
middle of December, by Mr William Hess, and m 
fi ve weeks the crop was fit for use. < As soon as tlie 
shoots made their appearanoe, and during the day • 
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Cima» lie %9ffk. off the ' Ilghte, intnodiielng at raueh 
•ir as^ possible, which gave them a good natural 
mdour, and the size was nearly as large as if they 
had been produced in the open ground, at the usual 

Tq insure perfect success, it is expedient to 
hft\B ^ood roots to place in th« bed; the usual plan 
aftakm^ them from the exhausted old beds of the 
gtrden, is bad. If they are past their best, and 
anfit to remain in the garden, they cannot be in a 
good alate for forcing. Young roots, four years 
old frrm the seed, are much preferable: they are 
costly if they are to be purchased every year; 
Vat where there is sufficient space, a regular sow- 
ing foi' this particular purpose should be made an- 
nuftlly, and thus a succession of slock secured. 
To render Mparagua more fn^ductive. 

In the formation of beds the male plants only 
riKHild be selected, which may easily be done by 
not planting from the seed-bed until they have 
flowered. When the plants are one year old, 
transplant them into the other beds, at six inches 
distance; let them remain there until they flower, 
which will be in most of them in the second year; 
{Hit a small stick to each male plant to mark them, 
and pull up the females, unless it is wished to 
make a small plantation with one of them, to prove 
the truth of the experiment. 

Towards the end of July, especially if it be rainv 
weather, out down the stalks of the asparagus, fork 
up the beds, add rake them smooth. If it be dry, 
water them with the draining of a dung-hill; but, 
instead of leaving them round, leave them rather 
dat or hollow in the middle, the better to retain the 
«rater or rain. In about twelve or fourteen days 
the Hsparagus will begin to appear, and if it be dry 
weather, continue watering pnee or twice a week. 
Ry thifi method asparagus may be cut about the end 
of September; at which time the hot-beds wili suc- 
ceed this, so that by making five or six hot-beds 
during the winter, a regular succession of it may 
oe bad every month of the year. 

7'o raise capaUtum, and make Cayenne pepper, 

Capucoro pepper is produced from the capsi- 
e«m, which is raised for ornament, with many 
other annual flowers, or for pickling the green 
pods, and is the seeil and pod when ripe. In 
MMi<ch or April prooui'e some pods of an^ of the 
sorts of eapslci^ms, as there are many varieties of 
thencof djipereiit shapes; take out the seeds, and 
sow them on • bed not too thick. When they are 
aboot four iiHshes high, prick them out on the hot- 
licd at six inches asunder; or \Mt each into a small 
pot, or three into a large one, and keep them still un- 
der the glasses. In June, wh«nthe weatlier is settled, 
plant them all in a warm situation, in a rich eaith, 
whei e they are to i-emaiiv, some on the borders of 
the flower garden, and some inta larger pots, which 
yoo ean shelter in bad weather. 

To ctdtiwUe the Alpine strawberry. 

T*he process consists of sowing the seed on a 
fDoderate hol'bed in the beginning of April, and 
removing the plants, as soon as they have acquired 
•nfiloient strength, to beds in the open ground. 
They wjll begin to blossom after midsummer, and 
affcwd an abundant hte autumnal crop. This 
atnwberr)' ougtu always to be treated as our an<- 
fe«al plants. 

Tq euhivaie na hail 

The seed is to be sown in the month of April in 
IHUe, on a good light diy soil; as the p»ants rise, 
Mn thero, und keep them clesn. The first winter, 
earth them up to protect them fmm the frost; the 
fioAtowiog summer thin thero to about eighteen 
inehes distMiice, leaving the best plants. At Chnst- 
naa, taM^ away the decayed leaves, and cover up 
I plant with a large deep pan or flower-pot, upon 
2 O 



I winch lay a ^nantitr of the leaves of tret' to keep 
off the frost, and create heat to the plants. Stable 
litter is sometimes used instead of leaves,, r.ut it is 
apt to give the plants a rank taste. In the fpTlow- 
ing month of April, the pots will be qui'e full of 
fine tender blanched shoots, which may b ; cut over 
by the ground (but not too near) and the stumps 
covereJ up again for a second crop: this may be 
repeated with the same ]dants two or three times 
during the spring, before the plants are left for 
summer's growth. With this treatment the sea 
kail, if sufficiently boiled in two waters, will be 
found equal to any asparagus or brocoli, and may 
be eaten with butter, or butter and vinegar, and 
pepper, as may suit the taste. The plant' being a 
perennial one, will last for any length of time with 
proper culture. " , 

To cultivate radishes to have them at all aeasont. 

Take seeds of the common radish, and lay them 
in rain water to steep for 24 hours; then put thero 
quite wet into a smi^ll linen bag, well tied at the 
mouth with a packthread. If you have steeped a 
laige quantity of seeds, you may divide them intc 
several bags. Then expose the bags in a place 
where they will receive the greatest heat of the sun, 
for about 24 hours, at the end of which time the 
seed will begin to grow, and you may then sow it 
in the usual manner, in earth well exposed to the 
heat of the sun. Prepare two small tubs to cover 
each other e^^actly. These may be easily provided, 
by sawing a small cask through the n;iddle, and 
the^ will serve in wintei; in summer one will be 
sufficient for each kind of earth that has been 
sown. As soon as you have sown your seeds yot» 
must cover them with your tub, and at the en I of 
three days, you will find radishes of the size and 
thickness of young lettuces, having at their es^lre- 
mities two small round leaves, rising from the 
earth, of a reddish colour. These radishes, cut or 
pulled up, will be excellent, if mixed with a salad 
and they have a much more delicate taste than the 
common radishes which are eaten with salt. 

By taking the following precautions you may 
have them in the winter, and even during the hard- 
est frosts: after having steeped the seeds in warm 
water, and exposed them to the sun as already di- 
rected, or in a place sufficiently hot to make them 
shoot forth, warm the two tu^s; fill one of them 
with earth well dunged: sow your seeds, thus pre- 
pared, in one of them, and cover it with the other 
tub; you must then be careful to sprinkle it with 
warm water as often as may be necessaiy. Then 
carry the two tubs closely joined, taking care they 
cover each other, into a warm vault or cellar, and 
s^ the end of 15 days you may gather a fine salad 
To irt^rease potaffe herbs. 

The roanzel woi-zel would, if permitted to run 
up» grow to a great height, and aflbrtl a good 
plucking of potage vegetables twice a week in win- 
ter (only). It must be planted late, but may. con- 
tinue in the ground two or three years, when U<^ 
roots will be wasted, the herbage beGC»;M»«rir««nM., 
and it must be renewed by seed. 
To gtuwd cabbages f mm the depredations ofcaie^ 
idUars, 

Sow with hemp all the borders of the groniul 
wherein the cabbage is planted; and, although the 
neighbourhood be infested with ca^^'rmlUrs, the 
space inclosed by the hemp will be pertectiv free, 
and not one ot these vermin will approach it 
To boJiish the red spider. 

Cut ofl'the infected leaf. The leaf once attacked 
soon decays and falls oflT; but in the mean time the 
animals remove to another, and the leaf, from the 
moment of attack, seems to cease to iierform itt 
office; but persevere in the amputation, and tlie 
plants become healthy. 

9 Ji% 
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A ttcff itii ravaget of caUrpiUart from ohnibt, 
pktrUij and ves^etablet. 

Vake a channjr dish with liehted chareoal, and 
l*)'r<ce it under Uie branches of the tree, or bodh, 
whereon «ce the cater[iiUars: then throw a little 
brimstone on the coals. The vapour of the sul- 
phur, which is mortal to these inseots, and the suf- 
focating fixed air arising from the eharc( al, will 
not only destroy all that are on the tree, but will 
effectually prevent the shrubs from being, at that 
season, infested with them. A pound of sulphur 
will clear as many tree% as grow on several acres. 

Another method of driving these insects off fruit 
trees, is to boil together a quantity of rue, worm- 
wood, and common loKaoco (of each equal parts), 
in common water. The liquor should be veiy 
strong. S()rinkle this on the leaves and young 
brancnes eveiy morning and evening during the 
time the fruit ia ripening. 

To dettroy insects on pkmtf. 

Tie up some flowers of sulphur in a piece of 
muslin or fine linen, and with this the leaves of 
vouiig shoots of plants should bd dusted, or it may 
be thrown on them by means of a common swans- 
down puff, or even by a dredging-box. 

Fresh assurances have repeatedly been received 
of the powerful influence of sulphur against the 
whole tribe of insects and worms which infest and 
oref on vegetables. Sulphur has also been found 
to promote the health of plants, on which it was 
sprinkled; and that peach trees in particular were 
remarkably improved by it, and seemed to absorb 
It. It has been likewise observed, that the verdure, 
and other healthful appearances, were perceptibly 
increased; for the quantity of new shouts and 
leaves formed subseauently to the operation, and 
having no sulphur on tneir altirfaces, served as a kind 
of comparative index, and pointed out distinctly 
the accumulation of health. 

To ctdUvcUe the ntn-Jto-wer. 

The sun-flower, kidney-beans, and potatoes, 
mixed together, agree admirably; the neighbour- 
Hood of the sun-flower proving advantageous to the 
pr>tatoe. It is a well authenticated fact, that, with 
eareful attention, the sun-flower will make excel- 
lent oil. 

The marc, or refuse of the sun-flower, after the 
oil is expressed, may be prepared, as a light viand 
for hogs and goats, pigeons and poultry, which will 
Lanquet on it to satiety. Query, would it not make 
good oil cakes for fattening pi^sf if brought into 
aotice, it might become an object of magnitude. 
Forty-eight pounds of sun-flower will produce 
twelve pounds of oil. In fine, t esteem it as 
worthy of consideration: for 1st In the scale of 
excellence, it will render the use of grain for feed- 
ii4g hogs, poultry, pigeons, kc. comiiletely unne- 
cessary. 2. As It resembles olive oil, would it not 
oe found, on examination, competent to supply its 
placed whatever may be the {>oints of difference, it 
certainly may be serviceable in home consumption 
and manafaeturea. S. Its leaves are to be plucked 
as they become yellow, and dried. 4. It affords an 
a^eable and wholesome food to sheep and rab| 
bits. To. goats, and rabbits, the little branches are 
a delicious and luxurious ratification, as is also the 
disc of the pure flower, after the grains have been 
taken out. Rabbits eat the whole except the 
woody part of the plant, which is well adapted for 
the purpose of fuel. 5. Its alkalic qualities appear 
to deserve notice, forty-eight quintals yield eighty 

Sounds of alkali, a produce four tinaes superior to 
lat of aqy other plant we are acquainted with, 
maize excepted. 6j Might it not be used as a ley.^ 
And minuter observation roi^ht convert it into ' 
's«*a)>, the basts of both being oil. I 

lUt; and treneh about it, as both that and the 1 



potatoe love new earths. Let the rows be 9 
inches distant from each other, and it will be ad* 
vantageous, as the turnsole loves room. 

Three grains are to be sown distant aotne inches 
from each other and when their stems are from 
eight to twelve indies high, the finest of the three 
only to be left. Two tufts of French beans to he 
planted with potatoes. The French beaus will «linib 
up the sides of the sunflower, which will act and 
uniformly support like sticks, and the sun-flower 
will second tnis disposition, by keeping off tlie 
great heat from the potatoe, and produce moi*0 
Uian if all had been planted with potatoes. 

Each sun-flower will produce one or two pounds, 
and the acre will bring in a vast amount, or con- 
tain one thousand pounds, being one-third more 
than grain. ■ 

To economize the sunJUrwer, 

The cultivation of the annual sun-dower is re- 
commended to the notice of the public, posaesiing 
the advantage of furnishing abundance of agree*- 
ble fodder for cattle in their leaves. When in 
flower, bees flock from all quarters to gathei honey. 
The seed is valuable in feeding sheep, pigs, am* 
other animals: it produces a striking effect in 
poultry, as occasioning them to lay more eggs, and 
It yields a large quantity of excellent oil by pres- 
sure; the dry stalks bum well, the ashes affoi-diog 
a considerable quantity of alkali. 

To remove herbs andjlarwers in the summer, • 

If you have occasion to transplant in the sum- 
mer season, let it be in the evening after the best 
is passed; plant and water the same immediately} 
and there will be no dan^r from the hei^ next 
day; but be careful in digging up the earth yoa do 
not break any of the young shoots, as the sap w'li 
exude out of ttie 9ame, to the gi^at danger "i tite 
plants. 

Method offfrowinffjlowers in vrinter. 

In order to produce this effect, the trees oi 
shrubs being taken up in the spring, at the tiine ^ 
when they are about to bud, with some oi tlieir 
own soil carefully preserved among the roots, 
must be placed upright in a cellar UU Michael- 
mas; when, with tne addition of fresh earth, they 
ai*e to be put into proper tubs or vessels, ai|d pla- 
ced in a stove or hot-house, where they must every 
morning be moistened or i<efreshed with a solutioa 
of half* an ounce of sal-ammoniac in a pint of nia 
water. Thus, in the month of February, fruits or 
roses will appear, and with respect to flowers in 
general, if they are sown in pots at or before Mi- 
chaelmas, and watered ia a similar inanner, th^ 
will blow at Christmas. 

To preserve wood from ms£i:t». 

In the East Indies aloes are emplo} ed as a varnish 
to preserve wood from worms af\d other insects^ 
and skins, and even living animal i, are anointed 
with it for the same reason. The havoc commit- 
ted by the white ants, in India, first suggested tht 
trial of aloe juice to protect wood from them,' (ia 
which purpose the juice is either used as extraoled, 
or in solution by some solvent. 
Totreserve young shoots from slugs and ensigs. 

Earwigs and slugs are fond of the point| of the 
young shoots of carnations and pinks, and are very 
troublesome in places where they aboufid; to pre- 
vent them they ai*e sometimes insulated in wafer, 
being set in cisterns or pans. If a pencil dipped ia 
oil was drawn round the bottom of the pots onot 
in two days, neither of these insects, or ants, would 
attempt them. Fev* insects can endure oil, and 
the smallest quantity of«t stops their progress. 
Vegetable Hquor to hasten the bUrming of btdbvm 
rooted fonsers. 

Take nitre, three ounces, common skit, oat 
ounce, pol^ash, one ounqe, sugar, half an osoMtt 
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tkin water, one pound. Dissolve the mlu in a 
gentle heat, in a glazed earthen pot, and when the 
■olixtion is complete, add the sunr, and filter the 
whole. Put aboat eirht drapa of this liquor into 
a g^ass jar, filled with rain or river water. The 
jars must be kept always full, and the water re- 
moTed eyex^r ten or twelve days, adding; each time 
a like quantity of the liquor: the flowers also most 
be placed on the comer of a chimney-piece, where 
a fire is regularly kept The same mixture may 
be employed for watering flowers in pots, or filling 
the dishes in which they are placed, in order to 
keep the earth or the bulbs or plants which they 
contain in a state of moisture. 

7\> rettorejlowerf. 

Most flowers begin to droop and &de after being 
kept during twenty-four hours in water; a few may 
be revived by substituting fresh water; but all (the 
most fugacious, such as poppy, and perhaps one or { 
two others excepted), may be restored by "he use 
cf hot water. For this purpose place the flowers 
in scalding water, deep enough to cover about one- 
third of the length of the stem: by the time the 
water has become cold, the flowers will have be- 
come erect and fresh; then cut off the coddled ends 
of the stems, and put them into cold water. 
'1\» preterve flower 9eedt, 

Those who are curious f bout saving flower seeds 
must attend to them in the month of August 
Many kinds will begin to ripen apace, and should 
oe carefully sticked and supportea to prevent them 
from being shaken by high winds, and so partly 
lost. Others should be defended from much wet: 
sueh as asters, marygoids, and generally those of 
the class syngenesia; as from the construction of 
their flowers they are apt to rot, and the seeds to 
mould in bad seasons. Whenever they are thought 
r^pe, or indeed any others in wet weather, they 
sliould be removed to an airy shed or loft, gradu- 
alU' dried, and inibbed or beat out at conveniency. 
When dried wrap them op in papers or in tight 
boxes containing powdered charcoal. 

To improve ail 9ort» of 9eede» 

Charles Miller, son of the celebrated botanist, 
published a recipe for fertilizing seed, and tried it 
ja wheat, by mixin|; lime, nitre, and pigeons' dung 
in water, and thei'ein steeping the seed. The pro- 
duce of some of these grains is stated at 60, 70, 
and 80 stems, many of Uie ears 5 inches long, and 
SO corns each, and none lew than 40. 

To preserve teedsfor a h^g time. 

When seeds are to be preserved longer than 
die usual period, or when they are to be sent to a 
great distance, sugar, salt, cotton, saw dust, sand 
paper, &c have been adopted with different de- 
grees of success. Chinese seeds, dried by means 
of sulphuric acid, in Leslie's manner, may be af- 
terwards preserved in a vegetating state for any 
necessary length of time, by Keeping them in an 
airy situation in common brown paper, and occa- 
sionally exposing them to the air on a fine da^, 
especially after damp weatlier. This method will 
succeed with all the larp^er mucilaginous seeds. 
Very small seeds, beiries, and oily seeds, may 
probably require to be kept in sugar, or among 
.mirnrnts or raisins. 

To preteroe exotic aeeda. 

Five years ag^o, says a correspondent of the 
Monthly Magazine, I bad a collection of seeds 
tent me from Surampoore, in the East Indies, 
which have been since that period kept in small 
bottles, in a dry situation, without corks; last 
spring some of them wei-e sown, and produced 
alroo^ healthy plants, under the following system; 
but it taken fi*om the bottles and sown in the orUi- 
•acy way. I have found Uiem either to fail alto- 
|^tn»r, or to pix>duce germination so wmJl that the 



l^teat care can never bring them to any perfe»^ 
tion. 

1 have long observed that oxygen is necessary to 
animal and vegetable life, and that soil, which has 
imbibed the greatest proportion of that air pr ga% 
yields the strongest germination, and with the least 
care produces tne best and most healthy plants: 
under that impression, I prepare the soil, by adding 
to it a compost made Irom decayed vegetables, 
night soil, and fresh earth, well mixed together 
and turned several times; but should the weather 
be dry, I have generally found the compost better 
by adding water lo keep it moist On the evening 
before 1 mtended to sow the seeds, I have immers* 
ed them in a weak solution of oxygenated muriatic 
acid, and suffered them to r;2main until they begun 
to swell. 

By pursuing this treatment even with our En- 
glish annual seeds, I am gratified with an earlier 
germination, and with generally stronger and more 
healthy plants. 

To dryfvmera. 

They should be dried off as speedily as possible, 
the calyles, daws, &c. being previoushr taken 
off; when the flowers are very small, the calyx is 
left, or even the whole flowering spike, as in the 
greatest portion of the labiate flowers; compound 
flowers, with pappous seeds, as coltsfoot, ought to 
be dried very high, and before they are entifely 
opened, otherwise the slight moisture that remains 
would devclope the pappi, and these would form a 
kind of cottony nap, which would be very hurtful 
in infusions, by leaving irritating particles in the 
throat — ^Flowers of little or no smdl may be dried 
in a heat of 75 to 100 deg. Fahr. the succulent 
petals of the liliaceous plants, whose odour is very 
tugaceous, cannot well be dried; several sorts ot' 
flowering tops, as tliose pf lesser centaury, lily ot 
the valley, wormwood, mellilot, water germander, 
&c. are tied up in small parcels and bung up, or 
exposed to the sun, wrapped in paper cornets, that 
they may not be discoloured. Toe colour of the 
petals of red roses is preserved by their being 
quickly dried with heat, after which the yellow 
anthers were separated by sitUng; ^e odour of 
roses and red pinks is considerably Increased bj 
drying. ^ 

To dry tope^ leavee^ or -wMe her be. 

They should be gathered in a drv season, cleans- 
ed from discoloured and rotten leaves, screeiietl 
from earth or dust, placed on handles covered with 
blotting paper and exposed to the sun, or the heat 
of a stove, in a dry airy place. The quicker they 
are dried the better, as tney have less time to fer- 
ment or ^row mouldy; hence they should be spread 
thin aqd trequently turned; when dried tney should 
be shaken in a large meshed sieve to get rid of the 
eggs of any insects. Aromatic herbs ought to be 
dried quickly with a moderate heat, that their 
odour may not be lost Cruciferous plants should 
not be dried, as in that case they lose all their an- 
tiscorbutic qualities. Some pei-sons have proposed 
to dry herbs in a water bath, but this occasions 
them^ as it were, to be half boiled In their own 
water. 

To dry roote. 

They should be rubbed in water to get rid ot 
the dirt and also some of the mucous substance 
that would otherwise render them mouldy — ^the 
larger are then to be cut, split, or peeled; but in 
most aromatic roots, tlie odour residing in the bark* 
they must not be peeled; they are then to be spread 
on sieves or hurdles, and dried in a heat of about 
120 deg. Fah. either on the top of an oven,, in a 
stove, or a steam closet, taking care toshake them 
occasionally to chaii|;e the surface exposed to tht 
air. Thick and Juicy roots, as rhubarb, br iony 
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^ony, waiep4ilf , ke, am cut in »liee«, ■tnsg npon 
« thread, and hung in a heat of about 90 ta 100 
ileg. Fahr Sqailla are aealed, threaded and dried 
pound the tnhe of a Gorman stove, or in> a hot 
elr>aet. Rhubarb shoold be washed to separate that 
Aveoufl principle which would otherwise render 
ft black' and soft when powdered* Potatoes are 
eat in slices an J died to rorra a sago» 
To preterve ro&U. 

These are preserved in different w«js, according 
^ to Ae object in view. Tuberous roots, as those 

of the dahlia, pssonia, tuberose, tee. intended to 
be planted in the succeeding spring, are preserved 
4 throtigh the winter in dry ear' a, in a temperature 
rather under than above what is natural to them. 
So may. the bulbous rnots of commie, as by*- 
cinths, tulips, onions. Sec. but for convenience, 
these are kept either loose, 'in cool drf lAielres or 
lofts, or the finer sorts in papers, till tlie season of 
planting. 

Roots of all kinds may be preserved in, an ice* 
house till the return of the natural crop. 

After stuffing the vacuities with straw, and co- 
vering the surface of the ice with the same mate- 
. rial, place on it case boxes, dry ware casks, bas- 
kets, &cc. and fill them with turnips, carrots, beet 
roots, and in pailicular, potatoes. By the cold of 
the place, vegetation is so much suspended, that 
all these articles may be thus kept fi^esh and un- 
injured, till they give place to another crop in its 
natural season. 

To gather vegetables. 

This is, in part, performed with a knife, and 
•art by fracture or torsion with the hand. In all 
cases of using the knife, the general principle of 
cutting is to be attended to, leaving also a sound 
section on the living plant. Gathering with the 
iiahd ought to be done as Uttle as possible. 
To preserx}e vegetables. 

This is effected in cellars or sheds, of any tem- 
perature, not lower, nor much above the freezing 
e>int. Thus cabbages, endive, chiccory, lettuce, 
c. taken out of the ground with their niain roots, 
in perfectly dry weather, at the end of the season, 
and laid in, or partiallv immersed in sand or dry 
earth, in a close shea, cellar, or ice-cold room, 
will keep th,rowgh the winter, and be fit for use 
till spring, and ouen till the return of the season 
of their produce in the garden. 

Time for gathering Jftdts. 

l^is should takf; place in tile middle of a dry 
day. Plums readily part from the twigs when 
ripe: they shot^d not be much handled, as the 
bloom is apt to.be rubbed offi Apricots may be 
accounted ready, when the side next the sun feels 
a little sofl upph gentle pressure with' the finger. 
They adhere firmly to the, tree, and would over- 
ripen on it and become mealy. ^Peaches and nec- 
tarines, if moved upwards, and allowed to descend 
with a slight jerli^ will separate, if ready) and they 
may be received iptoatin funnel lined with velvet, 
so as to avoid touching with the fineers or bruising. 

A certain rule for judging of U^e ri|ieness of 
figs, is, to notice when the small end of the fruit 
becomes of the same colour aa the large one. 

The most transparent grapes are the most ripe. 
Ml the berries in a. bunch never ri|)en equally; it 
is therefore proper tp cut away unripe or decayed 
berries before presenting the bunches at table. 

Autumn and winter pears ara gathered^ when 
dry, as tbey successively ripen. 

Immature fruit never Keeps so well as that which 
nearly approaches maturity. Winter appl .'s should 
be left on the trees till there be danger of frost; 
tiifiy are theu gathered on a dry day. 
7 '0 gather orchard Jrmta, 

\sk respect to tne time of gathering, the criterion 



of ripeness, adopted by Forsftfaris their begttntny 
to fall from the tree.' Observe attentively #hen 
the apples and pears are ripe; and do not pick theos 
always at the same rq^olar time of the >%ar, as is 
tlie practice with many. A dry>seasoD will- foN 
warutke ripening of fruit, and a vvet one retard it) 
so that there will sometimes be a months diffeiv 
ence in the proper time for gathering. If this is 
attended to^the fruit will keep welly and be phimp; 
and not slirttielled) as is<the case wjth all froit t»l 
is gathered b<;fore it iaripe. 

The art of gathefing is to give them a lift, so as 
to press away the .stalk, and if ripe, tbey teA^Sf 
part from the tree. Those that will not come off 
easily should hang a little longer; for when they 
come hardly off' they will not be so fit to store, 
and. the violence doine at the foot^stalk fnay injure 
the bod tliere formed for the next year's fruit. 

Let the pears be q«|ite dry when pulled, and ia 
handtln ; avoid pinching the fruit, or in any ws} 
bruising' it, aa those which are hurt not onlydeeaj 
themselves, but presently spread infection to those 
near them; when suspeeted to be bruised, let them 
be carefully kept from otiters, and ubcmI first: ai 
gathered^ lay them gently in shallow baskets. 
To ffreoefve green fruits. 

Green fruits are generally pi-esei-ved by pickliDX 
or salting, and this operation is usually i>€rformed> 
by some part of the domestic establishment 
To preserve ripe findt. 

Such ripe fruit as may be preserved, is generally 
laid up in lofts and bins, or shelves, when in lai^ 
quantities, and of baking qualities; but the better 
sorts of apples and pears are now preserved in s 
system of drawers, sometimes spread out in them, 
at other times wrapped up in papers; or placed ifi 
pots, cylindrical earthen vessels, among sand, 
moss, paper, chaff, hay, saw-dust, &o. or seal<^ 
up in air tight jars or casks, and placed in Uie fruii 
cellar. 

To preserve pears, I 

Having prepared a number of earthen- ware jars, 
and a quantity of dry moss, place a layei of mosc 
and pears alternately, till the jar is filled, then in- 
sert a plug, and aeal around with melted rosin. 
These jars are sunk in dry sand to the depth of s 
I fbot; a deep cellar is preferable for keeping them 
to any fruit roona. 

Another meihod.^C\io\ce apples and pears are 

ffreserved in glazed ^ars, provided with covers, 
n the bottom of the jars, and between each Ltyer 
of fruit, put some pure pit-sand, which has been 
thoroughly dried. Thenars are kept in a diy airy 
situation, as cool as^possible, but secure from frost 
A label on the jar indicates the kind of fruit, aod 
when wanted, it is taken from the jars, and placed 
for some time on the shelves of the fcuit room.' 
In this way colmart^, and other fine French 

Sears,, may be preserved till April; the terling till 
tine: and many kinds of apples till Jul/, \ht skin 
remaining. 

To preserve apples' and peart. 
The most successful method of preserving applet 
and pears, is by |)lacing th^m in glazed eartneii 
vessels, each contaialng about a gallon, and sur- 
rounding each fruit with paper. These vessels 
being perfect cylinders, about a foot each in height, 
stand very conveniently upqn each other, and tnot 
present the means of preserving a large quantity 
of fruit in a very small room; artd if the space b^ 
t*ween the top of one vessel and the base of another 
be filled with a cement composed two parts of th« 
curd of skimmed milk« and one of lime, by which 
the air will be excluded^ the later kinds of apples 
and pears will be preserved ^itli little change in 
j their appearance, and without any danger of decay 
from Oetol^er till Februaiy and March. A dt« 
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Wt^ colli sitcwtion, in wbick there is little ehang^ 
of temperature, is the best for the vessels; but the 
meritsof the pears are greatly iiiei cased by their 
being taken from the vessels about ten days .before 
they are wanted for use, and kept in a warm room, 
for warmth at this, as at other periods, accelerates 
the maturity of the pear. 

7*0 preserve varimut torts of.fntit, 

3y covering some sorts of cheiiy, plum, goose- 
berry, and currant trees, either on walls or on 
ushes with mats, the fruit of the red and white 
currant, and of the thicker skinned gooseberry- 
trees, may be preserved till Christmas and later. 
Grapes, in the open air, may be preserved in the 
3ame manner; and peaches and nectarines may be 
kept a month hanging on the trees after they are 
ripe. 

Arkwright, by late forcing, retains plump grapes 
on his vines till the beginning of May, aud even 
later> till the maturity of his early crops. In this 
way, grapes may be gathered every day in the 
year. 

Another method. — ^But the true way. to preserve 
keeping-fruit, such as the apple and pear, is to put 
them in air-tight vessels, and place them in the 
fruit eellar, in a temperature between 32 and 40 
de^^rees. In this way all the keeping sorts of these 
fruits may be preserved, in perfect order for eat- 
ing, for Ode year after gathering. 
7b store fndt,. 

Those to be used first, lay by singly on shelves, 
or OQ the floor, in a dry southeru room, 90 clean 
^17 moas, or -sweet Hry, straw, so as Qot to touch 
one another. Sonie^ or all the res^, havibg first 
-iaid a favtnight singly, and theB nice^f cuUed^ are 
to be sppeaa tin shelves, or on a dry floor. Huit 
the most superior way is, to.paak in lai^ge eftrtheijk, ; 
or China or stone jars, with very dry long moss at 
the bottom, sides, and also between them, 'if it 
might be. Press a good coat of moss on the top, 
and then stop the mouth close with corki or othei%- 
.wise, which should be rosined round about with a 
90th part of beecwax \\k it. As the object is effect 
tualiy to keep oat air (the cause of putrefaction), 
the jars, if earthen, may be set ondr7 sand, which 
put also between, round, and over Uiem, to a foot 
thick on the ,top. In all close storing, observe 
there should be no doubt of the soundness of tlie 
fruit.' Guard, in time, from frost tliose ihat^lie 
open. Jars of fruit must be soon used after un- 
sealing. 

To kfUBp apples and pears for market. 

Those who keep their fruit in store-houses for 
dte supply of the L^ondon and other markets, as 
, well as tiiose who have not proper fruit-rooms, may 
keep th'^ir apples and pears in baskets or bumpers; 
putting some soft paper in the bottoms and round 
the edges of the baskets, &cc. to keep the fruit from 
being bruised; then put in a layer ot fruit, and over 
that another layer of paper; aiul so on, a layer of, 
fruit and of paper alternately, till tne basket or' 
hamper be full: cover the to|^ with pa|)er 3 or 4 
times double, to exclude the air and frost as much 
fts possible. Every differ«>ut sort of fruit should 
be placed separately; and it will be proper to fix a 
label to each basket or hamper, with the name of 
the truit tluU it contains, and the time of its being 
fit for use. 

Jinother way. 

But the best way of keeping fruit, is to pack it 
lu glazed earthen jars. The pears or apples must 
be sejmrately wrapped up in soft paper, then put a 
little well-dried bran in the bottom of the jar, and 
oi*-r the bran a layer of fruit; then a little more 
bran to £11 up the interstices between the fruit, and 
to cover it; and so on, a layer of truit and bran 
alternately, till the jar be fidl: then shake it gently, 



<whi<^ will make the fruit and bran sink a Utilet 
fill up the vacancy at top with a piece of bladd^ 
to exclude the air; then put on the top or cover 0^ 
the jar, observing that it fits as closely as possible. 
These jars should be kept in a room where there 
can be a fire in wet or dump weather. 

Niool considers it an error to sweat anp!es, pre- 
viously to storing them. The fruit evei after retaiop 
a bad flavour, ft should never be laid in heaps ait 
ail; but if quite dry when gathered, should be im> 
mediately carried to the fruit room, and be laid, 
if not singly, at least thin on the shelves. If the 
finer fruits are placed on any thing else than a clean 
shelf, it should be on fine paper. Brown paper 
gives them the flavour of pitch. The fine larger 
kinds of pears should not be allowed even to tout^ 
pne another, but should be laid quite single aud 
distinct. Apples^ and all other pears, should be 
laid thin; never tier above tier. Free air shotdd 
be admitted to the fruit-room always in good 
weather, for several hours every day; and in oamp 
weatlier a fire should be kept In it. 6e careful at 
all times to ex«.!ude frost from the 'fruit, and <ioa- 
sionally to turn it when very mellow. 
" To preserve fruits orjloio'ers. 

Mix 1 pound of nitre with 2 .jpounds of boje 
ammoniac, and 3 pounds of oleKJ common sand. 
hi dry weather, take fruit of any "sort, not fully 
npe. allowing the stklks to reraain^ and put theYa 
one by otie into an open glass, till i^ Is quite full; 
jQOver the glass with oiled cloth, closely tie<l down; 
.put the gWs 3 or 4 inches into the earth, in a drt 
cellar, and suri*ound it on all sides^ to the depth 
of 3 or 4 inches, with the above mixture. Ibis ^ 
roetho<!l will preserve the fruit quite fresh all the ' 
year round. . * 

Tq preserve 'loalfviis, . 

Walnuts for keeping shouUl be soared to dro^ 
of themselves, and afterwards' laid in £(h open airy 
jjace till thqrougiijy dried; tli^ pack tliem in iar^, 
box^s, or casks, with fine clean sand, that has been 
well dried in the sun, in an oven, or before the fire, 
in layers of sand and waHuts alternately; set them 
in a dry place, but not where it is too hot. In thi^ 
manner, they have been kept good till the latter 
end of April. Before sending them to table, wipe 
the sand clean ofl": and if they have become shri- 
velled, steep them in milk and water for 6 or 8 
hours before they are used; this will make them 
plump and fine, and cause ihem^ to peel easily. 
To preserve ckestmls and Alberts. 

The chesnut is to be treated like the walnut, 
after the husk is removed, which in the chesnut, 
opens of itself. Ohesnuts and walnuts mny be 
preserved during the whole winter, by covering 
them with earth, as cottagers do potatoes. 

I^'ilberts may always be gathered by hand, and 
should after watls be treated as the walnut. Nuts 
intended for keeping should be packed in jars or 
boxes of dry sand. 

To preserve meu^ : and quinces. 

The nnedlar is not good till rotten ripe. It is 
generally gathered in the beginning of JNovemberj 
and placed between two layers of straw, to forward 
its maturation. Others put medlars in a box on a 
three-inch layer of fresh bran, moistened well with 
soft warm water; then strew a layer of straw be- 
tween them, and cover with fruit two inches thick; 
which moisten also, but not so wet as before. In a 
week or tea days after this operation they will be 
■fit for use. 

Quinces are gathered in November, when they 

are generally ripe. After sweating in a heap for 

a few days, they are to be wiped dry, and placed 

on the fruit-shelf, at some distance from each other. 

'J '0 pack fruit for carriage. 

If fruit is to be sent to any eoostderable distance. 
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gr«t eatie should be Ukai lo pseking it: it shofuld 
|io«. be done in btsketB, as they are liable to be 
bruised among heavy iiig|age, and tiie frait of 
eourse will be impaired. Forsyth, titerefore, re- 
eomtnends boxes made of strong deal, of different 
sizes, Meording to the quantity of fruit to be pack- 
ed. The following are the dimensions of the boxes 
in which fruit used to be sent by the coach to 
Windsor and Weymouth, for the use of his late 
majesty and the ro^'al family 

The larger box is 2 feet long, 14 Inches broad, 
and the same In depth. The smaller box is one 
foot nine inohes long, one foot Inroad, and the same 
in depth. These boxes are made of inch deal, and 
well secured with three iron clumps at each corner; 
they ha^e two small iron handles, one at each end, 
by which they are fastened to the roof of the coach. 
In these boxes are sent melons, cherries, currants* 
pears, peaches, nectarines, plums, and grapes; they 
ars3 first wrapped In pine leaves, and then in paper. 
The cherries and currants are first packed in a flat 
tin box, one foot four inches long, ten inches broad, 
and four deep. 

In packin/;, proceed thus: — ^First put a layer of 
fine long diy moss in tiie bottom of the tin box, 
then a layer of currants or cherries, then another 
layer of moss; and so on, alternately fruit and 
moss, until the box is so full, that when the Ird is 
hasped down, the fruit may be so finely packed as 
to preserve them from friction. Then nuike a 
layer of fine moss, and short, soft dry grass, well 
mixed, in the bottom of the deal box: pack m the 
melons with some of the same, tight in between all 
the rows, and also between the melons in the same 
tow, till the layer is finished; choosing the fruit as 
nearly of a size as possible, filling up erery inter- 
stice with the moss and grass. When the melons 
are [tacked, put a thin layer of moss and grass over 
them, upon which place the tin box with the cur- 
rants, packing it nrmly all round with moss to 
prevent it from shaking; then put a thin layer of 
moss over the box, and pack the pears firmly (but 
sons not to bruise them) on that layer, in the same 
inanner as the melons; and so on with the peaches, 
nectarines, plums, and lastly the grapes, filling up 
the box with moss, that the lid may shut down 
so tight as to prevent any friction amone the 
fruit. The boxes should have locks and two keys, 
which may serve for them all: each of the persons 
who pack and unpAck the fruit having a key. The 
moss and ^rass should always be returned in the 
boxes, which, with a little addition, will serve the 
vhole season; belne shaked up and well aired after 
each journey, and keeping it sweet and clean. 
After the wooden box is locked, cord it firmly. 

If fruit be packed according to the above direo- , 
tions, it may be sent to the farthest parts of the 
kingdom, by coaches or wagons, wi"h peifect safety. 
Other methods rf packing' fruit. 

Fruits of the most delicate sorts are sent from 
Spain and Italy to England, packed in jars with 
.saw-dust from woods not i*esinous or otherwise ill 
tasted. One lar^ branch of grapes is suspended 
froni a twi^ or pm laid across the mouth of the 
jar, so as it may not touch either the bottom or 
sides; saw-dust or bran is then strewed in, and 
when full, the jar is well shaken to cause it to set- 
tle; more is then added till it is quite full, when 
the supporting twig is taken away, and the earthen 
cover of the jar closely fitted and sealetl, generally 
with fine stucco. 

In the same way grapes may be sent from the 
remotest parts of Scotland or Ireland to the me- 
tropolis. When the distance is less, they may be 
sent enveloped in fine paper, and packed in moss. 
The situplest mode for short distances is to wrap 
each bunch in fine soft paper, and lay them on a 



bed of moss in a broad flat basket with a pro^ 
cover. 

Cherries and plums may be packed in thin lay* 
ers, with paper and moss between each. 

Peaches, apricots, and the finer plums, may each 
be wrapped separately in vine or other leaves, or 
fine paper, and packed in abundance of cotton, flax, 
fine moss, or dried short grass. Moss is apt to 
communicate its flavour to 'fine irwits, and s# i& 
short grass, if not thoroughly dried and sweetened. 
Cotton best preserves the bloom on peaches mai 
plums. 

To prroerve grapeo. 

Where there are several bunches in one branch, 
it may be cut off, leaving about 6 inches in length 
or more of the wood, ac«oi*ding to the distance 
between the bunches, and a little on the outside of 
the fruit at each end; seal both ends with commoa 
bottle w^x, then hang them across a line in a dry 
room, taking eare to clip out, with a pair of soissars, 
any of the berries that begin to decay or beeorae 
mouldy, which, if left, would taint the others. la 
this way grapes may be kept till February; bot if 
cut before the bundles are too ripe, they may be 
kept much longer. 

Grapes may be kept by packing them in jan 
(every bunch being first wrapped up in soft paper), 
and covering every layer with bran, 'well dried, 
laying a little of it in the bottom of the jar; then a 
layer of grapes, and so on, a layer of bran and of 
|;rapes alternately, till .the jar is filled: then shake 
It gently, and fill it to the top with bran, layioi 
some xwper over it, and covering the top with i 
bladder tied firmly on to exdode the air; then ]Mit 
on the top or cover of the iar, observing that it fiti 
dose. These jars should be .kept in a room when 
a fire can be kept in wet damp weather. 

French method of fr^erving grapet. 

Take a cask\or barrel inaecessible to the extei^ 
nal air, and pot into it a layer of bran dried in an 
oven, or of ashes well dried and sifted. Upon thi« 
place a layer of bunches of graites well eleaoed, 
and gathered in the afternoon of a diy day, before 
they are perfectly ripe. Proceed thus, with alter- 
nate layers of bran and grapes, till the barrel is 
full, taking care that the grapes do not touch eaeii 
other, and to let the last layer be of bran; then 
dose the barrel, so that the air may not be able to 
penetrate, which is an essential poinL CirapM 
thus packed will keep 9 or even 18 months. Ts 
restore them to their freshness, cut the end of the 
stalk of each bunch of grapes, and put that of 
white s^pes into white wine, and that of black 
grapes into red wine, as flowers are put into wa- 
ter to revive or to keep them fresh. 

To pack young treeofor exportation. 

The long white moss of the marshes, aphagnam 
palustre, may be applied for this purpose. Squeeze 
out part of the moisture from tlie moss, and lav 
courses of it about 3 inches thick, interposed with 
other courses of the trees, shortened in their 
branches and roots, stratum above stratum, till the 
box is filled; then let the whole be trodden down, 
and the lid properly secured. The trees will 
want no care, even during a voyage of 10 or 12 
months, the moss been retentive of moisture, and 
appearing to possess an antiseptic property, which 
prevents fermentation or putrefaction. Vegetation 
wul proceed during the time the trees remain in* 
closed, shoots arising both from the branches and . 
roots, which, however, are blanched and tender, 
for want of light and air, to which the trees require 
to be gradually inured. This moss is veiy commor 
in most parts of Europe and America. 

Practical ditectiona to gardcnera. 

1. Perform every operation in the proper season 

S. Perform every operation ;n the best t^ inp^r 
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Thti IS to be acquired in pux bf |inietiee, and 
partlf also by reflection. For example, in di^ng 
oter a piece of ground, it is a oommon practice 
vtlh slovens to throw the »ecds and stones on the 
dag gt'oand, or on the adjoining alley or walk, with 
the intention of gathering them off afterwards. A 
bett<>r way is to nave a wheel-barrow, or a large 
basket, in which to pat the weeds and extnneous 
msjers, as they are picked out of the ground. 
Some persons, in planting or weeding, whether in 
che open air, or in hot houses, throw down all 
seeils, stones, and extraneous matters on the paths 
or alleys, with a view to pick them up, or sweep 
or rake them together afterwards: it is better to 
osm' a basket or other utensil, either common or 
SQb'iinded, in which to hold in one part the plants 
to be planted, in another the extraneous matters, ficc 

$. Complete every part of an operation as you 
proceed. 

4. Finish one job before beginning another. 

5. In leaving off working at any job, leave the 
«oric and tools in an orderly manner. 

6. In leaving off work for the day, make a tem- 
{loraiy finish, and carry the tools to the tool-house. 

7. In passing to and from the work, or on any 
occasion, throughAany part of what is considered 
under the charge of the gardener, keep a vigilant 
look out for weeds, decayed leaves, or anf other 
deformity, and remove them. 

?. In gathering a crop, r«roov« at the same time 



the roots, leaves, stems, or whatevet else Is cf nt 
farther use, or may appear slovenly, decaying, .o» 
offensive. 

9. Let no crop of fruit, or herbaceous vegctaoles, 
go to waste on the spot. 

10. Cot down the Hour stalks of all plants. 

11. Keep every part of what is under your cani 
perfect in its kind. 

Attend in spring and autumn to walls and build* 
in^s, and get them renaireil, jointed, glazed, and 
painted «'here wanted. Attend at all times to 
machines, implements, and tools, keeping them 

c!ean, shar~ -""* •" •«—*'—* — — — ^ »: — 
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sharp, and in perfect repair. See pnrticu- 

_. tliey are placed in their proper situations 

in the tool-house. House eveiy implement, uten- 



sil, or machine not *n use, both in winter and sum- 
mer. Allow no blanks in edgings, rows, single 
S|>ecim\^ns, drills, beds, and even where practica- 
ble, in broad-cast sown pieces. Keep edgings and 
edges cut to the utmost nicety. • Keep the shapes 
of the wall trees filled with wood according to 
their kind, and let their training be in the first 
style of perftHJtion. Keep all walks in perfect 
form, whether raised or flat, free fi-ora weeds, di^, 
and well rolle<}. Keep all the lawns, by every 
means in your power, of a clf»se texture, and dark 
green velvet appearance. Keep water clear and 
fi'ce from weeds, and let not ponds, lakes, or arti 
fioial rivers, rise to the brim in winter, nor sink 
very far under it in summer. 



Component paru of 9oiL 

In general the component parts of the soil, what- 
ever may be the colour, are argil, sand, water, and 
sir; for into these original principles may all earths 
be reduced, however blended with app<«rently fo- 
reign tabstances. Argil is the soft and unctuous 
part of clay. The pi'imitive earths, ai^il and 
fisiid. contain each, perhaps in nearly equal degrees, 
the food of plants; but in their union the purposes 
of vegetation are most completely answered. The 
precise quantities of each necessary to make this 
union perfect, and whether they ought to be equal, 
it is neither very easy nor very material to ascer- 
taia, since that point is best determined in practice, 
when the soil proves to be neither too stiff or ad- 
hesive, from the superabundance of clay, nor of 
too loose and weak a texture, from an over quan- 
tity of sand in its composition. The medium is 
undoubtedly best; but an excess towai'ds adhesion 
is obviously most safe. A stiff or strong soil holds 
the water whioli falls upon it for a long time, and, 
being capable of much ploughing, is naturally well 
qualified for carrying the most valuable- arable 
crops. A light sod, or one of a texture feeble and 
i^aHily broken, is, on the contrary, soon exhausted 
ry araiion, and requires renovation by grass; or 
(^kerwise it cannot be cultivated to advantage. 
To disUngidah clayty aoila, 

(I clayey sutl, though distinguished by the colour 
i^tiich it bears, namely black, white, yellow, and 
red, differs from all other soils, being tough, wet, 
and cold, and consequently requiring a |;ood deal 
oflsbourfiom the husbandman beture it can be 
(iiifliHeulIy pulverized, or placed in a stute for bear- 



ing artificial crops of corn or ^ss. Clay land it 
known by the following qualities, or properties- 
It holds water like a cup, and once wetted does 
not soon dry. In like manner, when thoroughly 
dr^, it is not soon wetted; if we except the vurie- 
eties which hwe a thin surface, a*^d are the worst 
of all to manage. In a dry summer, clay cracks, 
and shows a surface full of small chinks, or open- 
ings. If ploughed in a wet state, it sticks to the 
plough like mortar, and in a dry summer, the 
plough turns it up in great clods, scarcely to be 
broken or separated by the heaviest roller. 
To manage Mondy 9oil». 
Soils of this description are managed with infi- 
nitely less trouble, and at an expense greatly infe- 
'rior to what clays require; but at the same time, 
the crops produced from them are generally ot 
smaller value. There are many varieties of s.md, 
however, as well as of clay; and in some parts of 
the country, the surface is little better than a bare^ 
barren sand, wherein artificial plants will not take * 
root unless a dose of clay or good earth is previ- 
ously administered. This is not the soil meant 
by the farmer when he speaks of sands. To speak 
practically, the soil meant is one where sand is 
predominant, although there be several other 
earths in the mixture. From containing a great 
quantity of sand, these soils are all loose jind 
crumbling, and never get into a clod, even in the 
driest weather. This is the great article of distinc- 
tion betwixt sands and sandy loams. A sandy loam, 
owing to the clay that is in it, does not cnimblt 
down, or become loose like a real sand, but retains :. 
de;^ree ofadhesion after weli.ess ortlroHgiit, noi with- 
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•liuidiiig the %vmtntf of nnd Uwi is mixed witli 
it Perhaps a true saiidj loam, incninbent upon 
a sound subsoil, is th^ most valuable of all soils. 
Upoii such, every kii»d of gpraio ijiay be raised with 
advantage, and no soil is better caleulated for tur- 
aips and mrasa. 

The real sands are not favourable to the growth 
of wheat, unless when preceded by elover, which 
binds the surtaoe, and oonfers a temporary stren^^h 
for sustaining that grain. Much of th^ county of 
Norfolk is of this description; and it is well 
known that few districts of the kinedom yield a 
|^«ater quantity of produoe- Till Norfolk, bow- 
ever, was invigorated by olay and roarl, nearly one 
half of it was little i«etler than waste; but by the 
success which accompanied the use of these aux- 
iliaries, a new soil was in a manner created; which, 
bv a continuation of judicious management, has 
giveu a degree of ftune to the husbaiulry of that 
oouutiy, far surpassing that of oUier districts natu- 
rally more fertile. 

OraveUif tmk, • 

Tlte open porous natui*e of these soils disposes 
(hem to imbibe moisture, and to part with it with 
great facility: fi*om the latter of which eircumstan- 
MS they are subject to bum, as i tis termed, in diT sea- 
sons. The main diflTerence between gravel and sand 
is, that the former is chiefly composed of small soft 
stones; though in some instances the atones are of a 
siliciouH or flinty nature, and, in others, of the oalca- 
reous or chalky. From tl>ese constitutional circum- 
MAiicesari se the propriety of deeiieninp; gravelly soils 
oy co»ts of marl or earth, and ot keeping them fresh 
by fi<equent returns of grass, and repeated a y pl i 
cations of manure. Gravelly soils, from the light- 
Mss of their texture, are not expensive or difiioult 
in the means of evhtivation. All the necessary 
business required for gravels may be eafvied Cmn 
ward with ease and expedition; and wieh *soits are, 
in general, soon brought into a proper state for 
the reception of crops. 

The constitutional qualities of gravels point out 
the propriety of ploughing them deep, so that the 
suiface soil may be augmented, and greater room 
given to the growth of the plants cultivated on 
them. A shallow-ploughed gravel can stand no 
excess of weather, nowever enriched by manure. 
Tt IS burnt up h^ a day or two of draught, and it is 
almost equally lujured by an excessive fall of rain, 
unless the pan or firm bottom, which such soils 
easily ^ain, be frequently broken through by deep 
ploughing. 

Utea of different soils. 

Clayey soils, when sufficiently enriched with 
manures, are naturally well qualified fcr cariyiug 
crops of wheat, oats, beans, and clover; but are 
not fitted for barley, turnips, potatoes, Xnc or even 
for being kept under for grass longer than one 
year. Such soils ought to be regularly summer- 
iallowed once in six, or at least once in eight years, 
even when they are comparatively in a clean'state, 
^as they contract a sourness and adhesion from wet 
ploughing, only to be removed by exposui-e to the 
sun and wind liuring the di*y months of summer. 
Soils of this kind receive little benefit from winter 
ploughing, unless so far as their surface is thereby 
presenteit to the frost, which mellows and reduces 
them in a manner infinitely superior to what could 
be accomplished by all the operations of man. 
Still they are not cleaned or made free of weeds by 
winter plouj^liing; and therefore this operation can 
otdy be considei-ed as a good means for procuring 
a seed-bed, lu which the seeds of the future crop 
may be safely deposited. Hence the necessity of 
cleaning clay soils during the summer months, and 
of havitijr always a large part of every clay farm 
under summer fallow. AH clayey soils I'equire 



gfeatindmtry etid eare, at weB ss * mmtMktiUk j 
portion of knowledge in dressing or finMif;enieift| I 
to keep them In ^ood oendition; yet -when tlieir 
natural toughness is vot the better of, they •! waf* | 
yield the heaviest and aaoat nbMndant cro|M. One 
thing requisite fer a olayej soil', is lo keep it ri^^ 
and full of roaiMire; a poor clay being the nio»tmi« 
^tefttl of all soils, and hardlr capable of reuiy* 
lag the expense of labour, alter b^ig worh^Mt 
and eaihaiwted. A t\m^ soil also receives, eoro* 
IHiratively, small bene^t u*oro grass; and when onoe 
allowed to get into a sterile eobditioa, the most 
Hotive endeavours will with difficulty restore ferti- 
lity to it after the lafise of mtmy years. 

Upon ligltt soils, the case is very diflierent 
These flourish uwler the igrasa husbandry^; and 
bare aiMumer Gnllow is rarely required, be- 
cause they may be cleaned a«d cropped in ^e 
same year, with that valuable esoulent, turnip. 
Upon light soila, however, whcAt «mi a^dom be' 
extensively ctdUvated; nor can a crop be obtained 
of equal value, either in respect to qtsaniity m 
qualify, as on clay sand loams. The beat method 
of procurioe wheats en light lands, is to sow upoc 
a clover stubble, w4)en the soil has got an «rtifleiii 
solidity of hody and is thereby mmiensd capaU* 
of sustei^inff this grain till it arrives at matori^. 
I'be siftae oibservation applies to soijls of a gravel- 
ly nature; and upon both, barley ia generally 
found of as f^Peat benefit as wheat. 

Thin clays, and peat earths, are more friendiv 
to the growth of oats than of other grains, tbaopi 
in favourable seasons a heavy crop of wheat ma^ 
be obtaif*ed from a thin clayey soil, when it has 
been completely summer-fallowed, and enriahed 
with dung. A first application of ealeareons m»> 
nure is genemlly accompanied with great advan* 
tajp upon these soils; but when once the effeet 
orthis applieatioo is over, it can hardly be repeal- 
ed a second time, unless the land has been veir 
cautiously manaeed after the first dressing. Nei- 
ther of these soils is friendly to grass, yet there is 
a necessity of exercising fhis husbandry with them, 
because they are incapable of Standing the |>leagh 
more than a year ortwo in the course of a rotation. 

Wheat ought to be the predominant crop 
upon all the rich cla^ and strong loams, and tliat 
light soils of every kind are well qualified tor tor- 
nips, barley, &c." Upon the thin and moorish soils, 
oats must necessarily preserve a prominent rank; 
and grass seeds may be cultivated upon every one 
of them, though wi*h different degi-ees of advan- 
tage, according to the natural and artificial rich- 
ness of each soil, or to the qualities which it |K)9- 
sesses for eocouraging the growth of clover, in the 
first instance, and preserving the roots of the plant 
at^erwards. 

Operation of tillage. 

Tillage is an operai^ion whereby the soil is either 
cleared trom noxious wee<ls, or pi'epared for re- 
ceiving the seeds of plants cultivated by the hus- 
bandman. When this o^ieration is neglected, or 
even partially executed, the soil becomes foul, 
bairen, and unproductive; hence, upon arable 
farms, tillage forms the prominent branch of work; 
and, according to the pei'fection, or imperfection, 
with which it is ^executed, the crops of the hus- 
bandman, whether of com or grass, are in a great 
measure regulated. 

Ullage, in the early ages, was performe<l by 
hand labour; but, in modern times, the plough has 
been the universal instt^ument used for executing 
this necessaiy and importfCnt branch of rui*al work. 
In no other way can large fields be turned over, 
because the expense of digging with the spade, the 
only other method of turning os^r the ground 
WQuld much exceflany profit that can be reape*' 
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!iio8t .fornniibble obninietion to f»erfect Ullage. 
Ihk stoagr gi^cNind^ the ^(xtk is not only impef feqtiy 
exeouted, bnt in many onaesthe ini|*leraefit i» bro- 
ken to jiicces, and « oonsiderable poilion tif 4iia« 
IcMt beioife i. i« repaired, and put in order. The 
reoovalof Konea, therefore, espeeially of soeh as 
are belot^ the surface, oaght to be« primary ob- 
i««tAwt4h wery Mrionlturiat; beoaQse a nt^lect 
itft^is kind mapr afterwards oceaaion him oonside* 
raUe iloaa and inconvenienee. 

Xodi«ift the ground, in other vrords, to lay it 
dry,«lao facilitates tillage exceedingly; fur plough- 
ing eanuot be performed with advantage v^here 
a&er tli3 aurfaee or subsoil is wet. 
Be9t mode 9ftiUag€, 

The only sitre and certain way by whwh the soil 
is eleaned or rendered iVee of weeds, is by p*ough- 
fiig in the summer months, when the ground is 
drf, «nd when, by the iiUluenee of the sun and air, 
the ^eeds may be destroyed with faeili^. Sel- 
dom at any other period is the soil muck benefited 
by ploughing^ anleas so far as a see<iN>bed is thus 
prpetired ItT-the aueooeding crop; and tkoii|[h Ihe 
Ntuationcvr state of the ground, when these tnter- 
mediate ^loughingsare bestoired, «8 of importance 
in Judging' of their utility, yet-the vadiaal preaeM 
ot'soiiHner fallow eanoot, by any rmoMis, oe«ki>- 
giffiier'dispfeiilBed with. Though, if the winter «iid 
ipriiig ploLighings are exeeuted under lavoHraUe 
shtmrnstairoes, and plenty of anmuiie ia atkand, it 
may 'be <dela5*ed for a i^reater number of years than 
i» otherwise v^^ctioabie, if good :faissbandry- is to 

WKhofit summer fatVow, 'CIS <whiek<is4lM tame 
thkig, wMwNit'W«i4cfng'lhe'^foiinid in t^e summer 
men*4i8^ pei^ett 'huskawkiy nuMMmmble im bU 
heavy or eold soila, sSBd upoftcwei^ nviety ineun»* 
beM ofi a^Aoseor retentive bcAtom. 

V9 kee^ jhiis tt^jd 'ttlttat^ wift ahmyi be • prinaii* i 
pid object with fevery giood-fiirmer;fcr if this i«: 
negfeeted, i» phUse of 'earning t'ieh erops of odra 
or grass, tile ground ^iU he exhauated by crops- 
of weeils. '^ here land is foul, every opeirai^n 
of husbatidry must be proportronably non*effieo- 
tivevaftd-eveii ttve manures applied will, in a great ^ 
meMtiiv, be lost. 

Tne iieeessity of summer fallow depends great- 
ly apon the outure and quality of the soil; as, upon 
unne soils, a repetition of this practice is leas fre- 
quently required than Upon others. Wherever 
the soil is incumbent upon clay or till, it is more 
disposed to get foul, than when inoumhent upon a 
dry gravelly bottom; besides, wet soils, from be- 
ing ploughed in winter, contract a stiffness which 
lessens the pasture of artificial plants, and prevents 
them from receiving sufficient nourishment. When 
land of a dry gravelly bottom gets foul, it may ea- 
sily be cleaned without a plain suinmer fallow; 
sinci^ d'ops, such as turnips, {ice. may be substitn- 
te<l in its place, which, when drilled ftt proper in- 
tervals, admit of ; being ploughed as often ..s neces- 
sary; whereas wet soils, which are naturally unfit 
for carrying such crops, must be cleaned and 
brought into good order, by frequent ploughing s 
and liaiTowings during the summer months. 
To conduct afoUUno, 

Upon all clayey soils (and ui)on such only is 
• complete summer fallow necessary), the first 
ploughing ought to be given during the winter 
iQOuttts, or as early in Uie spring as possible; which 
greatly promotes the rotting of the sward and 8t»b- 
ule. This should be done by gathering up the 
ridge, Mhich both lays the ground dry, antl rips 
up the fujTows. As soon as seed-lime is over, the 
Hdge should be cloven down, preparatory to cross 
(iloughing; and after lying a proper time, slibukl 
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be harrowed and 4«Ued «epeatediy» and every, par* 
tide of quickens that the harrows kave brougki 
above, should be carefully picked off with thuhatid. 
It is then proper to ridge or gather it up immedi* 
ately, which both lays the land in propei ooadi- 
dition for meeting bad weather, and opens up 
any fast land that may have been missed in the 
fimrows when the cross ploughi ng was 'given. After 
this, harrow, roll and gather the root woeds agm»( 
aod ooMinoe so doing Ull the field is perfectly clean. 
M prepare the g'sntmi. 

Tk9 above object is most completely aoeom- 
plished, when the ground is ploughed deep and 
eqanl, while He bottom of the lurrow immediately 
aboir«the subsoil is perfectly loosened, and turned 
equally over with the part which coastitutes the 
surfaee. In many iplaees, these preperties are alt(v 
gether degleolerH the ground beine i>loughed in a 
shallow way, while the bottom of the ploughed 
land remains aometbing; like the teeth of a «aw^ 
iMTlng the under part of the fianfow untouched, 
and eonsequently not removed by the action of the 
plough. While these thisigs are suffered, the ob- 
ject of tillage isonlypaptiallygained, Thefoatlol' 
plants ean only be imperfectly prociiredf and the 
ground is drenched and injured by wetness; theae 
ridges, or piecea ol land, whiehAre %ot cat, pre- 
venting a deseeat of the rooisture from above to 
the open fhrrowa 'left for oarryia^ it oC Whei« 
the aeed^bed is pnepaved by one ploOfking, the 
greatest care oaj^t to be used ia havki|: it aloaely 
aod eqnaUy perfortned. Whea two are gvven,4hey 
sfaould_fae in dppoaite direelMillit 40 thiit any Ivm 
laad Jeft in liie fimt «aay k^ eat upan the aaoond 
ptoaghipg. IticpotmeAtableieidaai^twieeoiie 
vrmfj if it eaa be eafe^ avoided. 

Another important poiat towards ^iroearing 
good tillage, ia ntever .to plongjh the land wkea in a 
wet aiale; beaaiuie enoaqvagement ia thus given to 
thei^TOWth of weeds, ^Uea touraeia and adkesaoa- 
ia eoaamuaioaled to the i^rettiid, vtkioh is ■rarely 
got the ketterof tilltkeoperatiooa-oi'aftammer fii^ 
low are again repeated. 

All soils ought not to he wrought, or ploughed, 
ia one manner, iblach kind has its particular and 
appropriate qualities; and, theiefore,each requires 
a particular and appropriate mode of tillage. Plough- 
ing, which is the capital operation of husbandry, 
oi;^^t,on these aceounts,to be administered accord- 
ing to the nature of the soil which is to be operated 
upon, and not executed agreeably to one fixed and 
determined principle. On strong days and loams, 
and on rich gravels and deep sands, the plough ought 
to go as deep as the cattle are able to woi k it; where- 
as, on Uiin clays and barren sands the benefit of deep 
ploughing is very questionable^ especinlly when 
such are incumbent on a till bottom, or where the 
subsoil is of a yellow-ochre nature; such, when 
turned up, bein^ little better than poison to the 
surface, unless highly impregnated with alluvial 
compost, the efiifct oi which expels the poisonous 
substance contained in this kind of subsoil, and . 
gives a fertility to the whole mass, more decisively 
permanent, tiian would follow a heavy application 
of the best roUen dung. 
3Vtro sets of plot^hs reqidret' for perfect Ullage, 

On Clayey soils, where the ridges must be consi- 
dered aocUvated, so that ihe ground may be- pre- 
served in something like a dry condition, the 
plough, used for tillage; ought to have a mould- 
board consideraby wider set than is i^equired for 
light soils, in order that the furrow may be close 
cut below, and duly turned over. This metliod of 
constructing the plough uecessarily makes a hea- 
vier draught than would be tlae CH'«e were the 
mould-board placed differently; though if good and 
sufficieut wwk be wanted, the n^censily of cci^ 
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•traetinj the Implrment in th^ way mentioned, it 
•btolate and indispensable. Tl>e plough to be used 
on li^t toils, or on all soils that admit of what- is 
techn*)ally called erown and farrow ploughin|^, may 
be insJe much straighter below, and yet be capa- 
ble of executing the wiirk In a perfect manner. On 
every farm, consisting of mixed soils, two sets of 
ploughs ougot to be kept, otherwise proper work 
oanooi be i^rformed. All land ought to be plough- 
ed with a shoulder, and the admnuges of plotigh- 
ng in this way are, that. If ploughed before winter, 
the suiiace is enable<l to resist the winto* rains, I 
and afterwards present a face, on which the har- 
rows can make a proper lmpreflsi>in, when the 
teed proceat it to be executed. This deserves 
particular attention when old grass fields are 
nrokeu up; as, by neglecting it, the harrows qflen 
are unable to cover the seed, it is perfectly {mo- 
tkable to plough land with a tolerably broad fur- 
row, say 10, II, or 18 Inches, and yet to plough it 
clean, provided the Implement used is proj^exij 
constructed; but, then,.care must be taken Chat the 
farrow be of proportionate deepness, otherwise it 
will be laid on iu back, instead of being deposited 
at an angle proper for undergoing the harrowing 
process. 

Implement* ofhuibandr^. 

No country in the world is better provided with 
im|>lements for executing rural labour than Great 
BnUin; and to this superiority may, in aonte mea- 
tnre, be attributed the inereased and increaaing 
-nerfeetion of agriculture over the whole ishmo. 
We have ploughs of all the different kinds that ever 
were constructed: at for wheel earriaget, the v*> 
riety it immenaet whilst harrow«» and other eom* 
mon implementt, of vanoot eonatraetions and 
dimensiont, are equally numeroua. But it is in 
the articlet more properly allied to machinery, 
that the tuperiorlty of British niral implementt is 
moat cootpicuooi. Drillt for towing grain and 
tmall teeds with regularity, have been conttraeted 
upon teientific principlet; and machinet for tepa- 
ratiiig grain from straw, have been invented, and 
brought to a degree of perfection which few |>eople 
expected, when these machinet were firtt intro- 
duced. 

Mr SmalPt improved Rotherham pUugh. 

The sock, or share, is made with a fin, or fea- 
ther, whereby the firm earth at the bottom of the 
furrow is cut more completely than was practica- 
ble by the toek of the old ploughs, which aeted 
more in the way of mining and forcing than eut- 
tJnff and removing the earth with facility or ^se; 
and the mould-bcmrd being of cast metal, may be 
tet wider or closer according to the nature ot the 
toil on which the plough it to be used, or the 
height of the ridges that are to be ploughed. This 
implement is, therefore, the best constructed swine 
plough in the island; and by means of it a man and 
two horses will, with all ease, plough an Knglish 
acre per day, except in particular seasons, when 
the soil, from drought, has become hard and obsti- 
nate. 

No kind of plough will cut the furrow so dean, 
or turn it so nicely over for receiving benefit from 
the atmosphere, and effect from the harrowing 
process; and, what is of greater importance, none 
are more easily drawn, taking into account the 
quality of work that is performed, than the one of 
which we are now speaking. A great deal of its 
utility is determined by the strength of the animals 
employed in the draught; by the dexterity of the 
man to whom the management is committed; andf 
by the order and condition in which the coulteVand 
share are preserved; for the best constructed im- 
plement will make bad work, when strength 
wA dexterity ai'e wanting in the operator^ But, 
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ed, that the swing plough, brought into {iraotice, 
and aftei*wards iraprovM by Mr Small, ia fitted 
for executing work to a better purpose, than any 
other of the numerous varieties of that implemeni 
employed in the several dittrictt of Great Brifahu 

The mould-board, at the ^ath or head, is no^' 
generally made of cast iron. 

it is now universal over Scotland, and perhaps, 
were it better known in England, it might oome to 
displace the complicated ploughs, with wheels and 
other trumiiery, with which agriculture there is at 
present incnmnered; as it is not apt to be put oot 
of order, but, simple in the conatruction, and ef- 
fective in opei'ation, it is adapted to almost every 
situation. The chain, connected with the muzzle, 
by which it is drawn, fixed as hur back as tlie coul- 
ter, is not essential to its fofraation, serving merely 
to sti^engthen the beam, which may & madt 
stronger of itself at lest ex]iense, while tlie tillage 
is at accurately performed with plougfaa that hare 
none. The price it from 50». to 60». 
Vei$ch*9 improved pUkvgho. 

Mr Jamet Veiteh^ ot incbboimy near Jedbuigh, 
an ingenious artisan, hat made^very eonttderable 
improvementton the plou^i, of whieb be gives tiie 
following account:— >** it lawell known to evciy 
practical faraaer, thatland, when pronerly ploughed, 
miitt be removed from a horisontai poaition, and 
twitted over to a certain angle, to that it may be 
left in that inclining ttate,one furvow leaning upoa 
another, till the whole fickl be completely plough- 
ed. The depth and width <^ the nuTow which it 
mott approved of by farmert, and commtKiiv to W 
met with in the beat ploughed fieldt^ are in the pro- 
portion of two to three; or if the. furrow be twc 
feet deep, it moat be three wide, and left in ta 
iaolining potition from 45 deg. to 46 deg. 

** Mr Small't plough it by f«ir the heat known 
in thit country^ but the perpendicular poaitioo of 
the theath, and the too tudden twiat of the totk 
and mould-board, together with the moold-boaid 
not being a proper curve with retpeet to the different 
resistance that the sock and mould-board will meet 
with in ploughing stiff land, render it, in many re- 
spects, not to pmect an instrument at eould be 
wished for. As the sock and fore part of the rooold- 
board, entering firtt into the tiiff land, meet with 
the greatett resittance, and contequently mutt wesi 
toonett, to remedy thit, 1 begin at the |>oint of the 
tock, and bring it a gi'eat way farther forward that 
that of Small't, and by this means give it a more 
oblique position; whico diminishes the angle of the 
furrow's ascension from the horizontal to the ver- 
tical position. The more this angle is diminished, 
where it meets with the greatest resistance, llie 
less apt will the plough be to tilt out of the Uod; 
and the nearer to the pei'peodioular the aheath and 
sock are with respect to the sole of the plough, 
the lets hold witl it take of the land; and it will be 
more apt to sUrt out. if the {Mint of the stock be. 
not ma'ie to ]>roject a great way below the plaae 
of the sole, or point downwards towai*d the bottom 
of tlie furrow, the ploughs that are made in tliis 
fashion grind away the point of the sock below; 
and, as this point is so much inclined, and removed 
from a parallel position with res^tect to the sole of 
the plough, it increases the friction to that pari, 
and makes the plough a ^reat deal more difBouil to 
draw. This parallel position I iiave preserved iu 
my plough, as far as the strength of cast-iraa will 
admit; and, as the furrows are laid parallel on one 
another, £ have formed the sock, and that part of 
the mould-board (where the furrow, by t^isliiig 
over, is brought to the perpendicular), by cutting 
away the mould-hoard patiern, in parallel lines, 
from the sole of Uie plough to the top o^ tut 



iwaM-baA 4? «Dd, by tlieie meant, I botb proenr* 
a«l«ftdier notion ibr the jplooffh, Md alto diminiih 
Ae tHetion, l^ diminithinr the angle^ and eoDte« 
qaootljr render it eatter ofrawDi and lett apt to 
ureak the furrow. 

« Id the frtmiog of thit plough, 1 ha^e propor- 
tieoed ono part to another, so that all parts of it 
rosy wear alike; the iron work is fixed on the 
I^oogh limply, and at the tame time perfectly se- 
cure. 1 have likewise made a spring tteel yard, 
todetennine the diiTerenee of draught between 
Smsirs plough and the one whieh I have oon- 
itraeted.*' 
' Plough far cleaniw beam and turmp9, 
Beaides the improved Roiherham plough, now in 
geneml use^ and worked by two horses, another 
iHiplement, eonstmeted upon the tame |ttnncip»es, 
bat of smaller dimentions, and ediMiderably light- 
er, is Qsed for eleaning beant, potatoes, and tar^ 
nipt. This plough, wrought by one horse, does 
the botinest completely. It it of advantoge to pat 
a pieee of plate iron betwixt the eoalter and theath 
or head, that tlie loose earth may not fall through 
upon the young plants. A horse thoe, called a 
Mnper, is also used to olean drilled eropt on light 
Mill, and it very efficacioot when annual weedt 
m to be dettroyed; but when qaieken or other 
nwt weedt are in the ground, a deeper furrow Is 
required, and in that ease the light Rotherham far- 



The wdvertal wwmg machine^ 

This maehine, . whether made to be worked by 
bUM), drawn by a hone, or fixed to a plough, and 
used Irith it, it extremely timple in its oonstrue- 
tKm, and not liable to be |>ut out of order; at there 
It bat one movement to direct the whole. It will 
Mfv wheat, barley, oatt, rye, eloper, eoleteed, 
hemp, flux, canary, rape, turnip; betides a great 
vtriety of tyther kinds of ^ndn and teedt, broad- 
cast, with an aeenraey hidierto unknown. It it 
equally useful when fixed to a plough; it will then 
drill a more extensive variety of grainj pulse, and 
seed, (through every gradation, with regard to 
quality,^ and deliver each kind with greater regu- 
larity, tnan any drill plough whatever. 

Amon^ many other valuable and peculiar pro- 
perties, It will not only sow in the broad-cast way, 
with a roost singular exactness, but save the ex- 
pense of a seeds-man; the seed l>eing town (either 
oter or under furrow at pleature,) and the land 
ploughed at the name operation. 

Another advanta^ attending the use of this ma- 
chine is, that the wind can have no effect on the 
falling of the seed. 

The machine, when made to be used without a 
plough, and to be drawn by a horse, may be of 
diiferent lengths. The upper part contains the 
hoppers, from which the grain or seed descends 
into the spouts. The several spouts all rest upon 
a bar, which han^ and plays freely by two diagonal 
supporters; a trigger, fixed to this bar, bears a 
catch wheel: this being fixed on the axle, occasions 
I regfular and continued motion, or jogging of the 
spouts, quicker or slower in proportion to the apace 
the person sowing with it arives. At the bottom 
of the machine is placed an apron or shelf, in a 
sloping position,, and the com or teed, by falling 
thereon from the spouts above, is scattered about 
in every direction. 

To sow the com or seed in drills, there are 
moveable spouts, which are fixed on, or taken off 
at pleasure, to direct the seed from the upper spout 
to the bottom of .the furrow. 
Harrowa, 

l*hese beneficial implements are of various sizes 
tod dimensions; but the harrow most commonly 
tied eontitu of four bullt^ with crost-mortised , 
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theatht, each Dull eontaiaing five teeth, of from 
five to teven inehet in lei^ below the bolls, the 
longest being placed forwardt. Harrowt of thia 
kind, drawn by one hone, are generally used on 
most farms for all purposes, though on others lar/^^e 
brake-harrows, consisting of five bulls, each con- 
Uining six teeth, and worked by two lionet, are 
employed during the fallow procett, and for reduc- 
ing rongh land. Some of thete brake-harrows are 
constructed with joints, to at to bend and acooro- 
mo<late their thape to.the curvature of ridget. A 
tmall harrow, with abort teeth, it alto used for 
covering gratt teedt, though we have rarely teeu 
any detriment from putting gntt teedt as deep into 
the ground as the teeth of ordinaiy sized harrows 
are capable of going. 

The best methoda of harrvmng. 

When employed to reduce a strong obdurate 
soil, not more than two harrowt should be yoked 
together, because they are apt to ride and tumble 
upon each other, and thus impede the work, and 
execute it imperfectly. On rough soils, harrows 
ought to be driven as fast as the horses can walk; 
because their effect is in direct proportion to the 
degree of velocity with which they are driven, la 
ordinary eases, and in every case where, harrowing 
is meant for eoveriag the seed, thr«d harrowt are 
the best yoke, because they fill up the ground more 
effectually, and leave fewer Tacaneies, than wheO' 
a smaller number it employed. The harrow*- 
man't attention, at the a^ed proeett, tkould he- 
constantly direct to pmvent tliese implementa 
from riding upon each either, and to keep them 
clear of everr impedimeott from ttonet, lumpt of 
earth, or elodt, and quickens or graas roots; for 
any of those nrvpentt the implement finom work- 
ing with perfection, and wuses a mark or trail 
upon the surfaee, always oarpleating to the eye, and 
generally detrimental to the braird or vegetation 
of the aeed. Harrowing it utoally given In dif- 
ferent directiont, firtt in k .^h, then acrott, and 
finally in length as at first Careful husbandmen, 
study, in the finishing part of the process, to have 
the harrows drawn in a straight line, without suf- 
fering the horses to go in a zig zag manner, and . 
are also attentive that the horses enter fairly upon 
the ridge, without making a curve at the outset. 
In tome inttancea, an excess of harrowing hat 
been found veiy prejf^dioial to the succeeding crop; 
but it is always necessaiy to give so much as to 
break the furrow, and level the suri'aee, otherwise 
the oi>eration is imperfectly performed. 

RoOert, 
■ The roller is an. Implement frequentljr used for 
smoothing tlie surface of land when in tillage, es- 
pecially when the processes of summer fallow are 
^ing mrward. Several kinds of rollers are used 
m Britain. Some are made of stone, othcn of 
wood, according to the nature of the operation in- 
tended to be performed. The only material dif- 
ference in rollers is their weight; but it should be 
attended to, when a roller is made of lai^e diame- 
ter, that ils weight ought to be the greater for in 
proportion to the largeness of its diameter, will lie 
the extent of surface upon which the roller rests. 
The weiglit of a roller ought therefore to be in 
propoilion to its diameter, otherwise its effect will 
be proportionably diminished. 

Rolling, however, is a modem improvement, 
and used for different purposes. In the first place, 
it is of great advantage to roll young grasses after 
the ground is stoned, because the scythe can then be 
placed nearer the surface, and tlie crop cut more 
equally than when the operation is neglected. 
3dly, LAnd on which turnips are to be cultivated 
can rarely be made fine enough, without the re- 
peated use of this implement And ddly, Tb« 
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ptmtn of rafAmct fiillov, upon tIroAg «toili, ift 
mvLth Adranoed byroIKiiff, because, without its aid, 
the large and obdurate dodl eannot be reduced, or 
ooaoVgTttss eradieated. From these cireom^taaces 
it will leadilj sppear, thai rollers of ▼artous siaes 
4nd dimensions fire nequired on everj farm, for 
Ar*onipl>shi ng di tkerent purposes. Wooden rollers, 
drawn by one horse, answer rety well for grass and 
turnip land^ but massj stoae roHeni, drawn ailtier 
by two or three homes, are abaolately aeeessary 
on clay soils. ^ 

it is obvious, that when « ttti^e field ts to be 
nolled, a number of Toilers ought at oaee to be set 
at work, otherwise an opportunity may be lost, 
wver to be regained. The deficiency is roiust con- 
spicuous, when barley is taken after turnips t n a 
dry season. From poaching the ground w itb carts, 
in order to carry on the crop, and even by the 
tlvading of sheep, a degree of Stiffness is contract- 
ed, wfaica requires ^ use of the ToUer before grass 
tteds ean be sown. 

On all occasions it is most beneficial to roll 
Mross, beeattse, when going in length, the imple- 
ment is of small benefit to the furrows, the aligM- 
«nt acelivation of the ridges pveventing the work 
froan^ being- equally performed. The expedition 
which takes plane when rollers are used, compared 
with the tedious and expensive process of brcjsk- 
Ing clods with maUs, formerly the general custom, 
Munciently proves the inportanae of these imple- 
tnents, though it deserves to be remarked, >l!hat, 
when roUing is befeCowed opon^a Bprtng*4oWii fissld, 
harrowing it afterwarda is of great advantage* Bv . 
harrowing when the oloda are teduoed, ihecaffth. 
stands the effisets of rain better aftisriKards. and 
does not coatolicbie ao firmly «a when thak spMieoss 
la neglected. 

. neitknukiHrmmikme, 

Thethrashinff madhsne la the oMst valualile im- 
plekneiit «n tihe &rrottr*S'rM>Bseassoo, and one which 
adds moreio the geatr u ppodooe of Khe oountvy, 
ttnn any inveation hi jierte devised. The saving 
of manual labour, therebv- obtained, is almost in- 
ealoulable; while the work is performed in a much 
, more perfect manner than was formerly practica- 
ble, even wlien the utmdst care and exertion were 
bestowed. In fact, had net the thrashing maehiue 
been invented, it is hardly possible to conceive 
what would have been the rate of expense of 
U^raahiitgf or even whether a suflioieut number of 
hands could, at any rate of expense, have been ob- 
tained for thrashing the grain of the country. 

Since tite ei>ection of ^his maehine, Mr Meikle 
has progiessivtily introduced a variety of improve- 
ments, all tending to simplify the labour, and to 
sugoieiit the quantity of the work performed. 
When first erected, though the corn was equally 
well separated from the straw, yet as the whole ol' 
the sti-aw, chaflT, aad com, were indiscriminately 
Ihrown into a confused heap, the work could only, 
With proprietyy be considered as half executed. 
B^ the additimi of rakes, or shakers, and two pair 
at fanners, all driven by the same machinery, the 
different processes of thrashing, shaking, and win- 
nowing, are now all at once performed, and the 
eorn immediately prepared for the public market. 
When it is added, that the quantity of corn gained 
fi'om the superior powers of the machine is fully 
equal to a twentieth part of the crop, and that, in 
some cases, the expense of thrashing and deatting 
the corn is considerably less than what was foi^- 
merly paid for cleaning it alone, the immense sav- 
ngs arising from the invention will at ooce be 
seen. 

The expense of horse labour, from the increased 
value of the animal, and the charge of bis keeping, I 
Wiifig an object of nvosA importance, it is recom- - 
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mended that, Upon aH matMt fnrroft, U)«t4a v 
say, where two hundred ticrea, or upwards, of mmc 
are sown, the machine shoidd be wroiu[;ht bv wind 
unless where local eireumstaoces afi^rd tb« aou 
veniancy of water. 

Where coals are plenty and cheap, steam msf 
be advantageously used for working the macikimb 
A t«spectable Olrmer, in the county of East ho* 
thiaii, works his maehine in this wayt and, b^ng 
situated in tite neiahboni'hood of a colliery, he is 
enabled to thrash his grain at a trifling expeoscw 
Method 0f treamng cwm in Virginia. 

In Virginia and other countries wheat i» trodden 
out by horses, nearly in tbe same way as it was 
formerly done in Paleatine by oxon. 

The treading floors are jgenerally from 60 M> 100 
feet diameters but the larger their diaflceter is, so 
much easier is tlte work to the horses. The track, 
or path, on which the sheaves are laid, and on 
whi«h the horses walk, is from 12 to 24 feet wide, 
or more. The floors are commonly enclosed ^ 
fences; and the horses are .generally driven hetweea 
them promiscuously and loose, each presaing to ha 
foremost, so that fneajb air may be obtaiiie(|,^-rp 
biting, jostling, and kicking each other with ibfe 
greatest fury. The labour in this way ia extreme^ 
severe. Upgn seme small floors a aentre-stiok Is 
ptoued, to which ha«gs a rope, or a pole and swivel, 
and four or five horses being fasi^ed together, 
travel round upon the sheaves with the utmost i^ 
gularity. Previously to laying down the wkest 
sheaves, the state of the «ir, laid the pi-obahilMy 
of iu eontimuH^ dry through the (ii^, is fully sofr* 
sidered. If th^y resolve to tread, Uie momiog is 
suffered to pass awi^ till (he dew is. removed. A 
ipw oC sheavea is ^st laid upon the j^o^hts with the 
heads mA butts m a line jioipss tbe J^ot oi' it, m 
abolsCer fur receivW other sheavesj aod these 
sheaves vaqge ^ith the path, or circle, the buua 
resting on th^ floor. Olhjer sheaves s^re i;snged in 
llktf manner, wit^ the hei^ raised on the former, 
till the whole floor is filMt when it appears to be 
filled with ootbing but ears of whea^ aloping.a 
little upwards. Upon laying down each sh<^ the 
band thereof is cut with a knife. , A. west wind Is 
always desirable while treading is going on, as 
when wind is from the eastward, dampness gene- 
rally prevails. 

In some instances, twenty-four horses are form- 
ed at some distance from the floor into four rauk^ 
and when the floor is ready laid, the word is given 
to advance. For the sake of order and regular 
work, a boy mounted on one of the foremost horses 
advances in a walk with the whole rank haltered 
or tied together, and enters upon the bed of wheat, 
walking the horses slowly over it; another rank is 
ordered to follow as soon as the tirst is sup^ioaed 
to have obtained a distance equal to a fourth part 
of the circumference of tbe bed, and iu the same 
manner the other ranks proceed. They are for- 
bidden to go past a walk, till they have proceeded 
5 or 6 rounds, when the word is given to move a4 
a sober trot, and to keep their ranks at a full dis- 
tance from each other, regularity and deliberate 
movement being necessary for preventing confu> 
siou. The gentle trot is continued till it may be 
supposed the horses have travelled S or 9 miles, 
which is the extent of their first journey; tliey are 
then led off to be foddei-ed and watered, when the 
trodden light straw is taken ofl' as deep as the place 
where the slieaves lie close, and are but partially 
bruised. 

As soon as this first straw is removed, one-tMrd 
of the width of the bed is turned over on the othei 
two-thirds from the inner side or circle of the bed, 
which narrows the neck of the next journey. The 
horses are again led on, and trot out their seoqni^ 
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I J^nmey^ till the stnir be cleur of wheat The 
' 9ater part of the Led is then turned upon the raid>- 
' file part, when .ne h^vses take another journey. 
' T)|e loose tlraw being then takeo off, tne whole 
remaHiing bed is turned up from thar floor^ and 
' thfiken with forks, and handles of rakes, after 
* whteh the horses give another tread, which finishes 
the work. The grain is then shoved up from the 
' floor with the heads of rakes turned downwards, 
' and put into heaps of a conical form, in which 
^ situation it often remains exposed to the weather 
for several days. The correct American i^ricul- 
' tarista, however, have houses adjoining to the 
treading floor, where the grain is deposited till it 
ia cleared from the chaff and oflal; though as most 
of them continue treadii^, if the weather be fa- 
vourable, till the whole crop is separated from the 
straw, it i^ pretty obvious that the grain stands a 
aonsiderable chance of being damaged before the 
aeverai processes are concluded. 
Faimera. 
If thrashing machines are of much advantage to 
the public, by separating corn completely from the 
straw, the introcluction of fanners, or the machine 
by which corn is cleaned from chaff, and all sorts 
01 oflfiil, may, with justice, be considered as pro- 
portionally of equal bene^t to the practical agri- 
oolturist. 

Since thrashing machines were introduced, fan- 
ners almost in every case are annexed to ihem, and 
in some instances, where powerful machines are 
used, fitted internally with suitable riddles, it is 
perfectly practicable to measure and market the 
grain immediately as it colnes from the machine. 
Mamtrea, 
The terip manure is applied indiscriminately to 
all substances, which aj*e known from experience 
either to eitncb the different soils, or contribute 
in any other wa^ to render them more favourable 
to vegetation. 

In mn a^icuUuiiil point of view, the subj^ of 

manures is of the first magnitude. To correct 

what is hurtful to vegetation in the different soils, 

and to restore what is lost by exhaustii^ crops, 

are operations in agriculture which may be com- 

i pared to the curing of diseases in the animal body, 

k or supplying the waste occasioned by labour. 

P^ To mantle dung u^n UglU lamia. 

Foe soils of this description, where turnips are 
Uken aa a first lyop, dung can hardly be too well 
prepared; t»eoause the nature of the crop, to which 
It it applied, renders a complete incorporation 
with the ground absolutely necessary; without 
which the young plants might he starved at their 
very entraAoe into life* Ip the best farmed En- 
KUah oounlies, dung is often kept more than a year, 
ID order that it may be perfectly rotted. 

In general there is not much aifficulty in prepar- 
ing dung upon turnip farms; because, in the driest 
season, Tram the nature of the food used, audi a 
4|Qantity of liquid passes (rom tlie animals, as to 
Iirevent burning, provHiciaUy fire-fanging, the 
greatest obsUcle to the roUing of dung that can be 
experieaced. If turnip dung is regularly removed, 
if it is properly mixed wiih the horse litter, and 
other exereraeotitioufl ipatter accumulaied upon 
the fiirm, it will be. found an easy task to prepare 
ail that is made by the middle of April, at which 
time the fold-yai'4 sliould be cleai^. What is 
produced after that time should be stored up sepa- 
rately, receive waterings if the weather is dry, and. 
be reserved for clover-stubbles, or other fields that 
are to he dunged in autumn. 

The middle of April is n good time for bearing 
fhe fold^vard) but this does not prevent the worki 
going partially forwaixl thi'ough^ thtt w J^M)r, | 
utAift oppcwtUDitiea oteur. • 



When drivea, out of the fold-yard, chs dung 
should be laid up in a regular heap or pile^ no* 
exceeding six quarters, or four feet and a half in 
height;- and care, should be taken not to pLt eitjier 
horse or eart upon it, which is easily avoided' by 
backing the. cart to the pile, and laying the dun'' 
compactly together with a g^ape or fork. It ik 
also useful to fa^e up the exu-tsmities with earth, 
which keeps in the moisture, aud prevents the sun 
and wind from doing, injury, rerhaps a small 
quantity of earth strewed upon the top mi^ht also 
prove useful. Dung, when managed in this man* 
ner, generally ferments very rapidly; but if it is 
discovered to be in a backwHi*d state, a complete 
furn over, about the 1st of Mav, when the weather 
becomes warm, will quicken tlie process; and Uiv 
better it is shaken asunder, the sooner will the ob* 
ject in view be accomplished. 

A secluded spot of ground, not much exposed to 
wind, and perfectly secure from being floated with 
water, ought always to be chosen for the site of 
such piles or heaps. If the field to which it is to 
be applied is at hand, a little aAcr-trouble may b« 
saved by depositing it there in the first instance. 
But it is found most convenient to reserve a piece of 
Kround acl|acent to the homestead for this purpollie. 
Inhere it is always under the farmer's eye, and a 
greater quantity can be moved in a shorter time 
than when the situation is more distant Besides, 
in wet weather (and this is generally the tiibe cho- 
sen for saoh an operatioi»), tlie roads ai^ not only 
cut up by driviik|; to a disUoce, but the field oa 
wnieb Um) heap is made, may he poached and in- 
jured considerably. 

^ ifp^n heavy landa. 

Upon clay soils, where wheat forms a prineip^ 
part of the crop, where ^at quantities of beans am 
cultivated, and few turnips, sown, unless &r the use 
of milch cows, the rotting of dung ia not only a 
troublesome but an expensive affair. Independeaf 
of what is consumed by the ot liimiy farm stock, 
the overplus of the straw most, somehow or other, 
be rotted, by lean cattle kept in the fold-yard, who 
either receive the straw io racks, or have it thrown 
across the yard, to be eaten aud trodden down by 
them. According to this mode of consumption, it' 
is evident that a still gi'eater necessity arisntf for a 
frequent removal of this unmade dung; otherwise 
from the trampling of beasts, and the usual want of 
moisture, it would compress ao much as altogethei 
to prevent puti*efiiction. To p«*epare dung suii^ 
oiently upon farms of this desoi-iption, is at aU 
times an arduous task, but scarcely practicable ia 
dry seasons; for if it once gets buimt (fire-fanged), 
it IS almost physically impossible to bring it into a 
suitable state of preparatioo afterwards; and, at aU 
events, its virtues are thereby ooosiderably dimit^f 
ished. 

Straw flung out in considerable portions to the 
fold-yard, after being eompressed by the trampling 
of cattle, becomesrather like awelUpacked stacks 
than a mass of dung in a preparatory slate. Tkw 
small quantity of watei and dung ma<l« by the ao^ 
mala is barely sufficient to cause a slight lemeot^ 
<[ion; and this alight fermentation, when the heap 
gets into a compressed stale, is sure to bring on 
nre-fang, aa already said, after wUch, its original 
powers ean rarely be restored. I'o pi*event soah 
aa injury, no meaaove can be so sueeeasfuUy used, 
as a frequent removal of this •inmad«* dung, espe* 
dally if the weather ia wet at the time. II people 
can. stand out to work, there cannot be too mueb 
wetness while exoeuting (his o^Hsration; for thera 
is alwaya such a quantity of the straw that has not 
passed throi^h the entrails of the cattle, as renders 
It almost impossible to do injuiy, in ttie first tn- 
stanae, by an ejLoesa of moaatuns. 
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It IS there t o*^ reeommeiided, upon every clay- 
Uod farm, especially those of considerable size, 
ihat the fold-yard be frequenlly cleared; and that 
the greatest care be Uken to mix the suble or 
horse-dunr in a regular way with what is gathered 
in the fold-yard, or made by other animals, in 
order that a gradual heat or fermentation may be 
speedily produced. Where the materials are of 
the sorts now described, (that is, a small quantity 
of dung, or excrementitious matter, and a Iai^ 
itore of niirotteo straw, only partially moistened), 
CO damage can ensue from putting horses and carts 
upon the heap; nay, a positive benefit will be gain- 
ed from this sliglit compression. 

The heap or pile, in the case of turnip dung, 
should be formed in a secluded s^ot, if such can be 
got at hand; because the less it is exposed to the 
influence of the sun and wind, so much faster will 
fermenution proceed. It should be constructed on 
a broad basis, which lessens the bounds of the ex- 
tremities; and separate heaps are necessary, so that 
too much may not be deposited at once. By shift- 
ing the scene frequentW, and allowing each cover- 
ing or coat to settle and ferment, before laying on 
in? more, the most happy effects will follow, and 
these heaps (at least nil sucii as are completed be- 
fore the first of Majr), may reasonably be expected 
to be in a fit condition for applying to the summer 
fikllow fields, in the end of July, or first of August. 
If the exleriial oails get dry at any time during the 
process, it will be proper to water them thorough- 
ly, and in many cases to turn over the heap com- 
pletely. It may be added, that much benefit has 
been experienced from laying a thick coating of 
snow upon such heaps, as, by the gradual melting 
thereof, the whole moisture is absorbed, and a 
strong lermentation immediately follows. 

Ui>on laqye farms, where the management of 
manure is suSciently understood and practised, it 
is an important matter to have dunghills of all 
ages, and ready for use whenever the situation of 
a fielii calls for a restorative. No method of ap- 

Slication to clay soils, however, is so beneficial as 
uritig the year of summer fallow, though in such 
sItUHtions, a greater stock of manure is often ga- 
thered than Is required for the fields under this 
process. ^ 

As to the proper quantity of dung to be used, 
BO greater quanti^ ought to be given at one time 
than is sufficient to fructify the ground; in other 
words, to render it capable of producing good 
crops, before the time arrives when a fresh dose 
•an be administered. 

7%tf spreading^ of dung. 
The increased attention now bestowed, in all the 
MiUivated districts, to the spreading of dung, ori- 
ginated tirom the measure or limiting the quantity 
a4>pHed. When 40, 50, nay even 60 double loads 
were applied to an adre, it was not very difficult 
to cover its surface, even with an imperfect sepa- 
ration, though it certainly was impracticable to 
bury the big lumps with a furrow of ordinary size; 
but when tlw quantity was brought down to 1 8 and 
80 Kiads, and, mor« so, when 12 or 14 loadsfvere 
thought sufficient, a different conduct became ab- 
solutely necessary. Another improvement also 
followed, viz. spreading dung when raw or green, 
that is, immediately after the carts; in which way, 
«t least during summer, it will be separated at one 
half the expense, and to much better purpose, than 
when it is suffered to lay in the heap for a day or 
two. lo short, it is a sure mark of a slovenly far- 
mer, to see dung remain unspread in ^ fiel J, un- 
less it be in the winter months, when tt may hap- 
pen that hands cannot be got for canying on such 
operations with the usual regularity. At that time 
the injury sustain^ by losing a tew di^s is not 



great, though as a general nde it will he found thai 
tne expense is always smallest when the carts are 
regularly followed up. 

AppUcathn of durvg to tvrrdpM. 
When fhrnip husbandry forms the chief branch 
of fallow process, dune is naturally of a superior 
quality, and requires little artificial manap;emen£ 
for bringing it to a projier state of preiMiratiou. In 
the greatest part of Scotlsnd, and even in England, 
where the drill and horse-hoeing system is prac- 
tised, the common, and undoubtedly the most ap- 
proved, way of applying dpng to turnips, is by lay- 
ing it in the intervals o^the drills or small ridges, 
which are ureviously made up by a bmU, or two 
furrows of tne plough. These drills or ridges are 
formed at a distance of from 24 to dO inches from 
the centra of each; and by driving the horses and 
cart along the middle one of the space intended to be 
mamired, the dung is drawn out either by tlie eai^ 
ter, or by another man specially appointed for that 
purpose, in such proportions as the ;;>overty of the 
soil, or the disposition of the occupied, may reckon 
necessary. If the breadth of three drills are only 
taken at a time, the dung stands a better chance 
of being regularly administered; for it often hap- 
pens, that wriei? a greater number are included in 
one space, the two outside drills receive a lest 

?|uantity than the intervening ones. Those, there- 
ore, who limit themselves to three drills, gene* 
rally divide the spreaders; as it requires six hands, 
women or boys, to follow up what ts usually called 
a head of carts, the number of carts to a head being 
regulated by the distant of the dung-hill, or the 
kind of road over which it is to be carried. 

The quantity of dung usually given for tuniipi 
is from 12 to 15 double cart loads, of one and « 
half cubic yards each, to a Scots acre. In soms 
cases only 10 loads are given: but the land ought to 
be in high condiHon where such a small quantity 
is bestowed. In fact, no soil can be made toe 
richnor turnips or other green crops, p^ems except- 
ed; but the object to be attended to in this, and 
every other cbse, is an allotment of the manure 
collected upon the premises, in such a way as that 
the greatest possible return over the whole farm, 
not from a particuhu: field, may be gained by the 
occupier. J 

application of dung to pottOoet. ^ 

The cultui« is in several respects si'jailar to that 
of turnips, but in others it differs materially. Po- 
tatoes are planted earlier in the season than tan* 
nips: the ground rarely' receives so much work^ 
the soils upon which they are cultivated are more 
variable; and the dung considered to be most suit* 
able for promoting their erowth, does not reqoire 
such hign preparation. Many farmers, ootwitli- 
sUnding these circumstances, follow out the same 
process as described under the head of turnips. 
After the ground receives three, or at roost four 
ploughings, the drills are made up, dung deposit- 
ed in the intervals, the seed planted above the 
dung, and the drills reversed; after which, say at 
the disUnce of 2 or 3 weeks, a slight harrowing is 
given. They avoid making up drills, but dujg the 
ground in what may be called the broad-east way^ i 
and, entering the plough, plant the seed in every ' 
thin] furrow, into which only the dung is raked; 
and so on till the whole is finished. Before the 
young plants appear, or even after they are above 
the surface, a complete hamwing is given, which Is 
considered as equal to a hand*hoeing; and from tlte 
dung being completely covered, scarce any of it is 
<irftgg^<l up, while the seed, being uadertnos^ 
none of it is disturbed by the operation. Several 
formers do not dung their poutoe fields; but« i^ 
serving the manure till the crop is reniwved, find 
the remainder of the rotation graatlT begiefitcd. Fa 
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tiiN»<;s^«e«arge severely, and, in eeneral eases, re- 
^;ulr6 a larger otuintity of 4ung than tamips; but, 
s« the extent or land under this eultare is not great 
in common farming, few people grudge this extra 
(^uantitjr, becanse, except in a few favocred situa- 
tions, a good crop cannot otherwise be reasonably 
f^peitea. 

To manure clayey tmhl 
Upon all soils incumbent on a wet or close bot- 
tom, whether characterized as clay, loam, or moor, 
it mar be laid down as a primary' principle, that 
dungf cannot be so profi\ably applied, as i» hile the 
ground is tinder the process of summer fallow. 

When the ground is under the process of sum- 
mer fallow, it is then the best and most appropri- 
ate time for applying manure to clay soils. When 
und'^r this process, uie soil, comparatively speak- 
ing, is reduced into minute particles, which affords 
an opportunity of conveying the virtues of manure 
throug^h the veins or pores of all its parts. The I 
soil, at thait time, is also freed from its aboriginal ; 
inhabitants, quickens and other root weeds, who I 
daim a preferable right of support; hence the arti- ' 
ficial plants, afterwards cultivated, posses^ with- 
out a rival, such supplies as have been granted, 
withoat any deduction whatever. In shoit, with- 
out laying any stress upon elementary effects dur- 
ing the process, it does not admit of a doubt, that 
the same quantity of manure, bestowed upon tiie 
ground when summer fallowed, will produce, 
a greater return to the occupier, than if i( had been 
a{)plied at any other stage of the rotation. 
^ Dung should not be laid upn fallows before they 
are completely cleaned: though, no doubt, in wet 
summers, that operation is not easily accomplished. 
To make sure work, the fallows, if possible 
riiould be early stirred, and no opportunity slipped 
nf putting them forward with the utmost expedi- 
' lion; for It rarely happens, that much good can be 
ifone towards the destruction of root-weeds after 
the month of July. Before that time a judicious 
former will have' his fallow dressed up, and in a 
' sritable state for receiving dune. It should be well 
harrowed, if the weather is favourable, previous 
bi the dung being laid on; and if rolled, or made 
smooth, the spreaders will be enabled to perform 
their task with much more precision. 

At the proper season every other operation ought 
to be laid aside, so that dung may be expeditiouslv 
' drove out. To do it in wet weather is attended with 
pernicious effects; the horses are oppressed, a Ionis- 
er time is required, the land is poached, and in 
•ome measure deprived of all benefit from the pre- 
vious fallow. These circumstances will be reflect- 
ed upon by the attentive farmer; they will stimu- 
late him not to lose a moment when the weather is 
fiivoarable, and prevent him from forcing on the 
work, when injury, rSther than benefit, may be 
expected. After all, seasons are sometimes so 
perverse; as to render evepf rule nugatory. These 
, must, however, be tak«^n as they come; avoiding at 
sneh times to break the land down, acclivating the 
ridges sufficiently, and keeping the water^furrows 
ooiBpletely clear. 

Quantity of dung for faflowt. 
The quantity ot duup; usually applied to fallows 
m ordinary condition is from fourteen to twenty 
double loads per acre; though oflen good crops are 
reaped <vhen twelve loads only had been given. 
Much, however, depends upon the condition of 
the laii«l, upon the quality of the dung, and ihr way 
in wliich the carts are loaded. A decent load may 
contain one cubic yard and three-fourths, and 
weigh a ton, or thereubout It also deserves no- 
tice, that less dung will serve some lands than 
tfliers, especially if tbev have lat(>.!y been nlough- 
ad fron fi'aas; huu at all events, sixteen sucn loads i 



as are mentioned, wili wswer for any sort of toil, 
unless it has been previously quite wroi^ht out. 
Even if it were in this forlorn state, it is better 
management to dung upon the stubble of the first 
crop, than to give an over-dose when under sum^ 
mer &Uow. 

Time of spreading the dung. 

All dung laid upon summer fallow ought to he 
spread the moment it is pulled out of the cart It 
can at no other time be done so well, or so cheapo 
though on many farms, small ones especially, whert 
a full supply of hands are wanting, this bene- 
iicial practice is much neglected. Four spreaders 
boys or girls, with an attentive oversman to follow 
up and supply any omissions, are sufficient for one 
head of carts; the number included in a head being 
regulated by the distance of thn field from the dung«* 
hill. Some farmers employ a person, on whom 
they can depend, to draw the dung from the cart^ 
who has judgment to proportion it according %o 
circumstances, and is responsible for any failure in 
the execution: but the carter is the person usually 
employed, though, unless a boy is eiven him to 
drive, a regular distribution can hardly be expect- 
ed. To insure accuracy in laying down, fields ara 
sometimes thrown into a dam-broad figure; and, m 
heap being drawn out into each square, you could 
have nearly ascertained the quantity required for 
the whole. The great object, after a regular and 
economical distribution, is to shake ana part the 
whole completely; as, by minute -attention to this 
circumstance, a much greater effect is necessarily 
produced. 

Intermediate dunging. 

After the fallows are dunged, the remainder Iw. 
hand is reserved for what may be called (he inteiv. 
mediate dunging, generally bestowed either upoa 
clover stubbies, upon wheat stubbles, previously to 
taking beans, or upon bean stubbles be^<^ro the seed 
furrow is given for wheat. It is obvious, that the 
farmer must be regulated, in this intermediate 
dunging, by the weather at the time, though it 
rarely happens but that dung may be got out upon 
clover stubbles at one time of the winter or otn«r« 
When applied to beans, a beneficial practice, the 
dung, as we said above, is by some people laid upon 
the wheat stubble, and ploughed down before win- 
ter; lience it is in full action in the spring, when 
the seed furrow is p;iven. Others make up drills 
at seed time, depositing the dung in the inter^'als, 
as for turnii>s or potatoes; but it s«^idora occurs that 
weather can then be got, at least on real bean soils, 
for executing this management. 

Many arable farms, under the Ftrictest economy, 
are unable to furnish supplies for an intermediate 
dunging, at least to its full extent: but persons so 
circumstanced have it always in their piwerto 
overcome this defect, and preserve a regular rota^ 
tion, by. keeping certain fields longer in giasa, 
which of course will yield weightier crops when 
bi'oken up, and stand less in need of manui'e during 
the after rotation. As« for instance, in a rotation 
of six, and it is here that the greatest short-coming 
is felt, grass seeda to a certain extent, say a hal^ 
may be thrown in with the crop of wheat taken 
after fallow, which is the second year of the rota 
tion; this pait may be pastured for three years, and 
broken up in the sixth tor oats, whicli concludes the 
course. Again in a rotation of eight, grass seeds, 
in like manner, may be sown wiui a i^art of th« 
fallow wneat, which part can be pastured for tiirea 
years, then broken up for oats, succeeded by beant 
and wheat. By such arrangements, made accord- 
ing to circumstances, it is an easy matter to prt 
serve a regular rotation, and to proportion the corri 
crops, to the uuautity of manure collected upoi> 
the premisea. 
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Tlie practice of soiling, orieetliag horsefl or aalH 
lie in the houic or fiunn- yard, is eminently caleo* 
Itfsd to iifeci^eaae the qaaiitity of nutnure iipo»«ver7 
AuriR, «fld ko.imnrove its ^uitUtjr. 

The soiling ot horses, in the summer nkoothfl* 
on green clover find rye-grfem, la a practice which 
prcTaits in every eom discriot, where faran labmir 
ia regularlf exeeuted. The utility of the prao* 
tiee ooea not need the support of argument; for it 
is^ not only eeonomieal to the fiM^mer, hat savea 
mceh fati^e to the poor animal: beaides, tho 
quantity ot dung tberebjf gathered is oonsideraUe. 

Oxen and govs, of all sorts, might be supported 
and t€d in like manner, during the whole of the 

Kuss season. It is. well known that milch-cows 
ve, in several instances, been so kept; but it has 
rarely happened, that other deaoripCions of cattle4 
bavo been fed for the butcher aocoi*diDg to 4liis 
mode, thou^ it is perfectly pmctieable. 

The chiet benefit of soiling may be considered a» 
arising' from the immense quantity of fine dung 
whieh would thus be roeumulated, and which can 
be returned to the ground in the succeeding sea- 
son, after being property fermented and pi|;pared. 
In all corn-farms, at least those of clayey soils, it is 
a work of great difficulty to rot the straw produced 
0)ion it; and much of it is misapplied, in conse- 
quence of such soils being naturally un6t for rais- 
ing green winter>crops. 

If a numerous stock of cattle were kept either in 
the house, or in separate divisions of the fold-yard, 
all the straw threshed in the summer months might 
be immediately converted into dung, the quality of 
whieh would be ef|ual, if not superior, to what is 
made fW)m turnips consumed at the stakei 

Dung is the mother of good crops; and it appears 
fhat no plan can be devised by which a large quan- 
tity can be so easily and cheaply gathered, or by 
which sti*aw can be so efi^tually rotted and ren- 
lered bencli«;ial to the occupier of a clay-land farm, 
IS the soiling of grass in. the summer season. In 
I word, the dung of animals fed upon green clover, 
Riay jnstly be reckoned the richest of all dung. It 
nay, from the circumstances of^he season, be ra- 
Didly prepared, and may be applied to the ground 
It a very early period, much earlier than any other 
lort of dung can be used- with advanUge. 
7*0 make compostt. 

The use r' manure, in the shape of compost, or 
ingredients of various qualities, mixed together in 
lertain proportions, has long been a favourite prae- 
liee with many farmers: though it is only in par- 
ieular situations that the practice can be exten- 
ilvely or profitably executed. The ingredients 
Med in these composts are chiefly earth and Hmer 
loraetimes dung, where the earth is poor; but lime 
nay be regarded as the niain agent of the proeeas, 
Mtmg as a stimulus for bringing the {lowers of the- 
%eap into action. Lime, in this view, may be eon- 
■dered as a kind of yeast, operating upon a heap 
if earth as yeast does upon flour or meal. It is 
•ibvious, therefore, that unless a sufiicient quantity 
« l^iven, ilie heap may remain unfermented: in 
which case little benefit will be derived from* it as 
« manure. 

The best kind of earth for compost is that of 
the alluvial sort, which is always of a rich greasy 
substance, ofien mixed with marl, and in eveiy re- 
sjtect calculated to enrich and invigorate barren 
soils, especially if they are of a light and open 
texture. OKI vanls, deep head-lands, and scourlngs 
^ 3f ditches, ofter themselves as the basis of eom- 
(»Ost middens; bu* it is proper to Summer fallow 
Ihtoi bi'f(ii*e hiiud, so that they may be entirely free 
of weeds. When the lime is mixed with the soil 
of these middens, repeated turnings are noaesaaryi 



that the whole may Ite Miiuhl)r feBnented* ii 
care ia required to apnly the fermented mM^it f 
proper tine to the- field OB which it is to hr mrd 
The benefit of such a compost io noariahiiq^sailt 
is even greater than what la gaiaed fc^ dteasnit 
(hem with dung. 

Lord MeadawSank*9 direction^ for maktnff otm- 
* poBt of peat'^itoM, 
Let the peat moas, of which compost is to be 
formed, be thnown out of dte pit for some "sredDi 
or months, in order to lose its redundant mnislan^ 
By this means, it is rende^ed the- lighter ta-eavn^ 
and less oompaot and weighty, w<hen raado up wi^b 
freah dung for fermentation; and, aeeordingly) less 
dung is required for the purjiose, tha« if the pre* 
paration is made with- peat taken recently froflstl» 
pit. The peat taken from near the suHnee, or ab 
a considerable depth, answers equally welL 

Take the peat moas to a dry apot eovveweni for 
constructing a dunghill to serve the iieid to be 
manured. Lay the cart-loads of it in two rows, 
and of the dung in a row betwixt them. The duo^ 
thus lies nearlf oa an area of the ftttore compost 
dunghill, and the rows of peat should be near 
enough each other, that workmen, in making op 
the compost, mry be able to throw them together by 
the spade. In making op, let the woi-fcraeiib^aat 
one end; and, at the <aEtremity of the re»w of duN^, 
(wnich should not extend quite so far at that end 
as the rows of peats on each side of it do, ) let them 
lay a bottom of peat, six inenes deep and fifteen 
feet wide, if the grounds adroit of it; then throw 
forward, and lay on, about ten inches of peat alx^e 
the bottom of peat; then add from the aide rows 
about six inches of peat; then four or five of dung, 
and then six inbre of peat; then another thin layer 
of dung; and then cover it over with peat at the 
end where it was begun, at the two aides, and 
above. The compost should not be raiaed abo«^ 
four feet, or four feet and a half high; oiherwiae il 
is apt to .press too heavily on the under parts, and 
check the fermentation. When a bemrianiag is 
thus made, the workmen will proceed working 
backwards, and adding to the columns of sooapoat, 
as they are furnished with the three rows of m»< 
terials directed to be laid down for Ihem. . They 
must take care not to tread oa the oompost, or 
render it too compact; and, in proportioa as the 
peat is wet, it should be made op in lumps, and 
not much broken. 

In mild weather, seven cart^-loada of common 
fiirm-dung, tolerably fresh made, is soffioieut for 
twenty-one cart-loads of peat moss; but ia eold 
weath'er, a la<>ger proporttou of dung is desirable. 
To evety twenty-eight carts of the compost, when 
made up, it is of use to throw on, above it, a cart^ 
load of ashes, eilber made from coal, peat, or 
wood; half the quanHityof stacked lime, the mora 
finely- powdered the better. 

The compost, after it is made up, gets into a 
general heat, sooner or later^ aecor^tog to tile 
weather, and the condition of the dang. In aiu»» 
mer, in ten days or soqner; in winter, not perhaps 
for many weeks, if the cold is severe. In the fo»^ 
mer season, a stick should be kept iiv it in differeat 
parts, to pull out and feel now and then; for, if it 
approaches blood-beat, it should either be wi^ca^ 
or turned over: and, on such an oeoasioa, advantage 
mfij be taken to mix with- it a little fresh mosa. 
The heat subsides af^er a time, and with great vi^ 
rietv, according to the weather, the dung» aad tha 
perfect ioi> of tne> compost; which should thea laa 
allowed to be untouched, till within tlii«e weelia 
of using, when it should be tui*ne«l over upside 
down, and outside in, and all lumps broken} than 
it comes into a second' heat; but soon coeds, aiMi 
should be taken oat for i*#«. In this 
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bit» oC* the ^d dcmiTed wood, ii|h 
pem II l»lack free mata, and tpreads like garden 
viovld. Use it w^ii^ for weight, a» iarm*^ard 
dm^l aodlt will be foond, in a ooorae of eropping, 
fillhr to ttind the eompartMHV 

Peat, nearly m$ dry as ntrdAB-noiild in seed* 
time, nay he mixed with thie di^ig, «>aa to double 
the ▼olaoae and more of it. Woi*lunen must ben^in 
with vsing layersi but, when aecustomcd to the 
just proportions, if they are famished with peat 
nodcrately dry, aqd dung not lost in Utter, they 
tfirow it up together as a mixed mass, and make a 
leas proportion of dung serve for the preparation. 

The neh eoarse earth, which is frequently found 
on dke turfaoe of peat, is too heavy «o be admitted 
into tbi a compost; but it makes an excellent top- 
dressii^ if previously, mixed and turi^ed over with 
lime. 

Jk" Renme'^B method, of ctrnverdAg mott into ma-' 
Hure, 

The importanoe of moss as a manure is now 
generally admitted by all who have had an oppor- 
tunity of making experiments on that subject. The 
Rev. Dr Rennie, of Kilsyth, having proved the 
utility of filtration, has recommended, in private 
letteray to water the collected heap of moss for 
about ten days, once each day, very copiously; and 
when' that is dene, to trim it up to a compact hodjj 
allow it to dry, and to receive a gentle degree of 
lieaL The degree of heat necessary for accom- 
pUahing; that end, is auffictent, though not disco- 
verable by the hand. If it only afiects the ther- 
mometer a little, it is declared to be a manure. 
The Doctor also dieclares, that moss can be con- 
verted by filtrating steam through it; and more 
expeditiously still, by exposing it to a running 
stream of water. If the water penetrates the moss, 
it expels its poisonous Qualities sooner and more 
c^eetaally than any otoer mode ever devised. 
When it is sufiloiently purified by any of these 
means, it m'lst be laid up to dry, and is in a short 
lime ready for applying to the land. 
Uk of Ume ao manure. 

This r^nend, a»er undergoing the process of 
ealeinativ*., has long been applied by British hus- 
bandmen as a stimulus to the soil, and, in consc' 
qdence of such an iq»plieation, luxuriant crops have 
been produced, even upon soils apparently of in- 
ferior quality, and which would have yielded crops 
of triflmg value, had this auxiliary been withheld. 
In faet, the majority of soils cannot be cultivated 
with advantage till th^ are dressed with lime; 
and whether this beneficial effect shall be consid- 
ered as an alterative, or as a stimulant, or as a 
manure, it will be found to be the basis of good 
husbandry, and of more use than all other manures 
put together^ Wherever lime has been properly 
applied, it has constantly been found to prove as 
much superior to dung, as dung is to the rakiogs 
nf roads, or the produce of peat mire. 

In respect olf operation, it is immaterial whether 
lime he used upon ktms land or summer-fallow. 
Upon old grass lano, it is perhaps best to plough 
fint, and to summer-fallow in the secona year, 
irhen lime can be applied. On new and clean 

Ssa land, it may be limed at the outset, th»t is, 
01^ the- plough is admitted, 
•To lime moorish soils is a haxardous business, 
vnleaa dung is likewise bestowed: but to repeat the 
spptaeatioo upon such soils, especially if Hiey have 
>weQ aevurely cropped, is almost a certain loss; a 
aompoet of Ume and rich earth is, in such cases, 
the only substitute. 

Strong loams and clays require a foil dose to 
bring them into action; such soils being capable 
nf absorbing a greater quantity of calcareous mat- 
<rr. Lighter soils, however, require less lime to 



itimirfaCe them, and may he ii\|ared by adminis- 
tering a quantity that would prove moderate!} 
beneficial to those of a heav^ nature. • 

Upon fi?esh land, or land in a proper state for a 
ealoareous application, liii>e is much superior tc 
dung. Us effects continue for a longer period; while 
the crops produced are of a superior kind, and 
leaa suscepitible of injury from the excesses ot 
drought and moisture. Finally, the ground, par- 
ticularly what is of a strong nature, is much easier 
wrought; and, in many instances, the saving of 
labour would almost tempt a judicious farmer to 
lime bis land, were no greater benefit derived from 
! the application than the opportunity thereby gnintd 
I of working it in a perfect manner. 

It may be added, that though Jitrong soils require 
to he animated with a strong dose of lime, those 
•of a light texture^ill do well with little more than 
half the quantity requisite on the others, especially 
if they are fresh, or have not already received an 
application of calcareous matter. 

^ppUcation of marl. 

In many parts of this island, the value of land 
has been much augmented by the application of 
marl. Treating of this article in a practical way, 
. it may be divided into shell-marl and earth-marL 
Shell-marl iscomposed of animal shells dissolved; 
earth-marl is a fossil. The colour of the latter is i 
vaiious; its hardness being sometimes soft and due 
tile, like clay; sometimes hard and solid, like stone; 
and sometimes it is extended into thin beds, like 
slate. Shell-marl is easil^r distinguished by the 
shells, which always appear in il: but the similariftj 
betwixt earth-marl and many other fossil sub- 
stances, renders it difficult to distinguish them. 

Shell-marl is very different in its nature from 
clayey and stone marls, and from its effects upon 
the soil, is commonly classed among the animal 
manures: It does not dissolve with water as the 
other marls do. It sucks it up, and swells with it 
like a sponge. Dr Home says, that it takf^s six 
times more of acids to saturate it, than any 'of the 
other marls which he had met with. But the great- 
est difference betwixt the shell-marl and the other 
marls consists, in this, the shell-marl contains oils. 
It is unceruin if the other marls contain any oils; 
but this kind contains them in great plenty. 

This marl, it would .^em fi*om the qualities 
which it possesses, promotes vegetation in all the 
di0erent wi^s. It increases the foo^l of plants; it 
comuiuni<Hites to the soil a power of attracting this 
food from the air; it enlarges the pasture of plants; 
and it prepares the vegetable food for entering 
their roots. 

SheUif sand. 

The shelly sand, often found deposited in beds 
in the crevices, and level parts of the sea-coasts, is 
another substance capable of being employed, both 
as a manure and stimulant, not omy on account of 
its containing calcareous matter, in greater or less 
propoitions, but also from the mixture of aninwii 
and vegetable substances that are found in it. The 
portion of calcareous matter contained in these 
substances must vary according to circumstances; 
but, when the quantity is any ws^ large, and i^ a 
reduced or attenuated state, the quality is so mucli 
(he more valuable. On that account the quantity' 
which ought to be applied to the soil, must be re- 
gulated by the extent of caloareoi^ matter, sup- 
posed, or found, upon trial, to be contained in the 
article. 

Clayey and n^otut mr?ri». 

The clayey and stoue maris are oistingunnio* • 
their colours, viz. white, black, blue, and t*^> 
The white, beiug of a soft crumbly nature, is cop 
sidered to be the best for pasture land; and the 
blue, whicn is more compact and firm, fir «om 
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land. In the districts where m«ri is ma^ ased, 
those distinctions of management afe attencied to, 
though either of the kinds may be employed with 
advantage, if the followine rules are adhered to: 

If marl is of the Hue kmd, or of any kind that 
is compact or firm, lay it upon the land early in the 
season, so as the weather may mellow it down be- 
fore the last plongh: and, if on pasture land, let it 
also be early laid on, and s])rea(l very thin, break- 
ing any lumps afterwards wliich are not complete- 
ly separated by the first spreading. If marl is of 
the white, or any of the loose or crumbling sorts, 
it need not belaid on so early; because these va- 
rieties break and dissolve almost as soon as ex- 
posed to the weather. 

Alffa marinaf or gea-toeed. 

Sea-wccd, a plant that grows upon rocks within 
the sea, is driven ashore after storms, and is found 
to be an excellent article for manuring light and 
dry soils, though of little advantage to those of a 
dayey description. This article may be applied 
on the proper soil with advantage to any crop, and 
.ts effects are immediate, though rarely of long 
continuance. As the coast side lands o^ the island 
are, in every case, of superior fertility to those that 
are inland, we may attribute this superior fertility 
to I he great quantity of manure fouiid upon their 
shores, after every storm or high tide, whereby the 
resources of the ocean are in a manner brought for- 
ward for the enrichment of the lands locally situ- 
ated for participating in such benefits. The ut- 
most attention has lung been paid to the gathering 
and laying on of this valuable manure; atid, from 
the extensive line of British shores, both of the 
iiiuin sea and of the numerous estuaries which in- 
dent, and as it were divide the main land, an im- 
mense quantity of sea-weed ;nust annually be col- 
lected from them. 

application of tea-ioeed. 

Sea-weed is applied at all seasons to the surface, 
and sometimes, though not so profitably, it is mix- 
ed with untrodden dung, that tne process of putre- 
faction may be hastened. Generally speaking, it 
IS at once applied to the soil, which saves labour, 
and prevents that degree of waste which otherwise 
would necessarily happen. Sea-weed is, in one 
respect, preferable to the richest dung; because it 
does not produce such a quantity of weeds. The 
salts contained in sea-weed, and applied with) it, is 
the real cause of the aftei^cleanliness. This may 
be inferred from the general state of coast- side 
lands, where sea- weed is used. These lands are 
almost constantly kept in tillage, and yet are 
cleaner and fi%er froin weedsthan those in the inland 
situations, where com crops are not so often taken. 

When a coast-side farm contains mixed soils, 
the best management is exercised, by applying sea- 
weed to dry, and dung tq clay-land. In this way, 
ioe full advantage of manure may be obtained, and a 
form so circumstauced is of infinitely greater va- 
lue, with respect to manuring and lab3uring, than 
one which contains no such variety. 
Bui^iig the surface. 

The practice of burning the surface, and {Apply- 
ing the ashes as manure to the soil that remains, 
has been long prevalent in Britain; and is consi- 
dered as the most advantaeeous way of bringing in 
and improving all soils, where the surface carried 
« coarse sward, and was composed of peat-earth, 
w other inactive substances. The burning of this 
surface has been viewed as the best way of bring- 
ing such soils into action; the ashes, furnished by 
the burning, serving as a stimulant to raise up 
their dormant powers, thereby rendering them fer- 
tile and productive in a superior degree than could 
ntberwise be accomplished. 



I Mr Cut-am*9 method afbiirrmi^^'autfifte 9o87 mu 

Mounds of seven yards in length, arra three and 
a half in breadth, are kindled «lth 73 WincUeaier 
bushels of lime. First, a layer of diy sods W 
parings, on which a quantity of lime is spread, 
roixmg soda with it, then a covering of 8 inches of 
sods, on which the other half of the lime is spread, 
and covered a foot thick; the height' of tlie mound 
being about a yard. 

In 24 hours it will take fire. The lime should 
be Immediateljr from the kiln. It is better to sat 
fer it to Ignite itself, than to effect it by the opers- 
tion of water. When the fire is fairly kindled, 
fresh sods must be applied. I should recommend 
obtaining a sufficient bo<ly of ashes before any day 
was put on the mounds. The fire natuxially rises 
to the top. It takes less time, and does more 
work, to <iraw down the ashes from die ton, and 
not to suffer it to rise above six feet. The former 
practice of bornine in kilns was more ^cpenslre; 
did much less work; and, in many instances, cal- 
cined the ashes. 

1 think it may fairiy be supposed that the lime 
adds full its worth to the quality of the ashen 
Where limestone can be had, I Should advise the 
burning a small qnantity in the mounds, which 
would be a great itiiprovement to the ashes, and, at 
the «imetime, help to keep the fire in. 

The general adopting of the system of surface and 
soil clay-burning, is likely to be the most impottant' 
discovery for the interests of agriculture, that has 
occurred since the introduction of the turnip into 
Norfolk, by Lord Townshfend. 

To butn mow vnth the ashes. 

The following directions for burning moss along 
with the ashes are of considerable iroportanoe: 
Begin the fire with dry Maggots, furze, or strav, 
then put qn dried moss finely minced and veil 
beaten with a clapper; and when that is neariv 
burnt down, put on moss less dry, but well minced 
and clapped, making holes with a prongs to carry 
on the fire, and so adding more moss till a hdl of 
ashes, something of the size of a wagoo load, i» 
accumulated, which, when cold, carry to the bins, 
or store heaps, before the ashes get wet. 

Mr Ro9coe*8 method of improving' mass land. 

The best method of improving moss land, is by 
the application of a calcareotis substanoe in a sofn- 
eient quantity to convert the moss into a soil, and 
by the occasional use of animal or other extraneoat 
manures, such as the course' of cultiyntion, and the 
nature of the crops may be found to require. 

After setting fire to the heap and herbage on the 
moss, and ploughing it down as far aa'practteable, 
Mr Roscoe ploughs a thin sod or farrow with & 
veiy sharp horse-plough, which tie barns in snaU 
lieaps ana dissipates; ooiisiderin? It of little oss 
but to destroy the tough woods of the ediophoms, 
nardus stricta, and other plants, whose matted 
roots are almost imperishable. The moss being 
thus brought to a tolerable dry and level substance, 
then plough it in a regular furrow six inches deep: 
and as soon as possible after it is tamed up, set 
upon it the necessary quantity of marl, not less thao 
two hundred cubic yards to the acre. As the marl 
begins to crumble and fall with the sun or firosi, it 
is spread over the land with considerable exact- 
ness; after which, put in a crop as early aspoMiUe, 
sometiihes by the plough, ana at others witk |hf 
horse-scuffie, or scarifier, according to the rn^or* 
of the crop; a quantKy of manure, setting oa ttbovi 
20 tons to the acre. Moss land, thus treated, aoay 
not only be advanCageoasly cropped the . first year 
with green crops, as ootatoes, tiimips, £te* hiH 
with any kind of graii;. 
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Peta and pern athet used at numure. 

In the eoanty of Bedford, peat athes are sold ai 
tnanore, and are used as a top dressing for clovers, 
and ftoroeiimes for barley, at the rate of from M 
to GO Winchester bushels per acre. They are 
mmlly spread, daring the month of Maroh, on 
olover; and on the sarface of the barley-lands after 
the «ee4 is sown. Peat ashes are &!90 admirably 
useful as manure for turnips, and are easily drilled 
with or over the seed, by means of a drilUbos, 
•mneeted with a loaded cart. 

After the quantity required has been cast, a poiv 
tion sofiicient to kindle a large hea]^, (suppose two 
MTt-loads,) is dried as much as if mtended for 
winter's use. A eonieal pile is then built and 
fired; and as soon as the flame or smoke makes its 
appearance at any of the oroTices, it is kept back 
by fresh peat, just sufficiently dry to be free from 
water: and thus the pile is continually increitsed, 
ontil it has burnt thirty or forty loads, or as much 
more as may be required. The slower the pro- 
cess the better; but, in case of too langaid a eon- 
•amption, the heap should be stirred by a stick, 
whenever the daneer of extinction seems probable. 

In case of rain, the workmen should be prepared 

• with some coarse thick turf, with which to cover 
»he sarface .of the cone. 

Coal ashes used as manure. 
Coal ashes may likewise be made a most useful 
article of manure, by mixing with every cart-load 
of them one bushel of lime in its hottest state, 
covei4ng it up in the middle of the heap for about 
12 hours, till the lime be entirely slaked, and in- 
corporating them well together; and, by turning 
the whole over two or three times, the cinders, or 
half-bornt parts of the coal, will be reduced to as fine 
a powder as the lime itself. The coal-ashes should, 
however, be carefully kept dry: this mixture will 
be found one of the best improver* of moorish 
and ben^y land. 

Met/iod of burnings lime without kilns. 
The practice of lime-burners in Wales has for- 
ro«!rlj been to bum lime in broad shallow kilns, 
but lately they have begun to manufacture that ar- 
ticle without any ciln at all. 

They place the lime stone in large bodies, which 
are called coaks, the stones not bein^ broken small, 
as in the ordinary method, and calcine these heaps 
in the way used for preparing charcoal. To pre- 
vent the flame from bursting out at tue top and 
sides of these heaps, turfs and earth are placed 
against them, and the aperture partially closed; 
and the heat is regulated and transfused through 
the whole mass, that, notwithstanding the increased 
sive of the stones, the whole becomes thoroughly 
caleined. As a proof of the superior advantage 
that lime burnt in these elamps*or coaks has over 
lime burnt in tae old method, where iarmei'^ have 
an option of taking either lime at the same price, 
• piieference is invariably given to that burned io 
li«ipa. This praotioe has long prevailed in Yorkshire 
wt4 Shropshire, and is also familiar in Scotland. 
Mr Crtdff^M improved method of burning clay. 
Make an oblong enclosure, of the dimensions 
«f a small house— say 15 feet by 10--of green 
iitrf->8eeds, raised to the height of 3^ or 4 feet In 
the inside of this enclosure air-pipes are drawn 
diaKOiiaUy, which communicate with holes left at 

• caph corner of the exterior wall. These pipes are 
^•4nnned of sods put on edge, and the space between 

•o wide only as another sod can easilv cover. In 
each of the four spaces lelt between the air-pipes 
md tho outer-wall, a fire is kindled with wood and 
ivy turf, «od then the whole of the inside of the 
caelosui^ jor kiln filled with dry turf, which is 
venr soQn on ftre$ and, on the top of that, when 
well kindkdi ia thsowa on the elay, in small quan- 



tities at a time, and repeated 99 often as necessary, 
which must be regulated by. the intensity of the 
bording. The air-(5ipes are of use only at first, 
beeause if the fire bums with tolerable keenness, 
the sods forming the pipes will soon .b^ reduced to 
ashes.. The pipe on the weather, side of the kiln 
only is left open, the mouths of the other three 
being stopped um and not ppened except the wind 
should veer about A a the inside of the enclosure 
-or kiln begins to be filled up with clay, the outer 
wall must be raised in height, at least 15 inches 
higher than the top of Uie clay, Cor the purpose of 
keeping the wind from aetiug on (be fire. When 
the fire hwrns thropgb the outer wall, which it 
often does, and particularly whep the top is over 
loaded with clay, the breach mwt be stopped up 
immediately, which can only be effectually done 
by building another sod wall from the foundation 
opposite to it, and the sods that formed that part 
OK the first wall are soon reduced to ashes. The 
wall can be raised as high as may be convenient 
to throw on the olay, and the kiln may be increased 
to any size by forming a new wall when the pre- 
vious one is burnt through. 

The principal art in homing consists in having 
the -oifter wall made quite dose and impervious to 
the external air, and taking care to have the top 
always lightly, but completely covered with cis^y; 
because i? the external air should come in contact 
with the fire, either on the top of the kiln, or by 
means of its bursting through tlie aid^Sy the fire 
will be very soon extinguished. . In short, the kilns 
require to be well attended, nearly as closely as 
charcoal-pits. Clay is much easier burnt than 
either moss or loam; — it does not uudergo any 
alteration in its shape, and on that account allows 
the fire and smoke to get. up easily between the 
lumps;— whereas moss and loam, by crumbling 
down, are very apt to smother the fire, unless care- 
fully attended to. No rule can be laid down for 
regulating the size of the lumps of clay thrown on 
the kiln, as that must depend on the state of the 
fire. After a kiln is fairly, set going, no coal or 
wood, Qr any sort of combustible, is necessary, the 
wet clay burning of itself, and it can only be ex- 
tinguished by intention, or the carelessness of the 
operator, the vicissitudes of the v^eather having 
hardly any effect on the fires, if properly attended 
to. When the kiln is burning with great keenness, 
a stranger to the operation may be apt to think thai 
the fire is extin^shed: if^ therefore, any person, 
either through imnatieoce, or too great curiosity, 
should insist on looking into the interior of the 
kiln, he will certainly retard and may possibly ex- 
tinguish, the fire; — the chief secret consisting, as 
before-mentioned, in keeping out the external air. 

The above method of burning clay may be con- 
sidered as an essential service .rendered to agricul- 
ture; as it*' shews farmers how to convert, at a 
moderate expense, the most worthless barren sub- 
soil into excellent manure. 

To decompose greeen vegetables for manurCf 

The following process for the decomposition of 
green vegetables, for manure, has been practised 
with great success in the counties of Norfolk and 
Suffolk^— 

Place a layer of yegetable matter a foot thick, 
then a thin layer of lime, alternately; in a few 
hours the decomposition will begin, and, unless 
prevented b^ sod% or a forkful of vegetables, will , 
break out into a blaze; this must be guarded 
against; in 84 hours the |>rocess will be completed. 
Weeds of every description will answer for vege- 
tables; two pounds' worth of time, will produce 
manure for four acres. Use the vegetables as soon 
after cutting as possible, and the lime fresp, Iron 
|l the kiluy as distance will allow. 
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' At Hull therle is • mill MflttrMtod for tbe pw- 
po«e of braiaitig (pot pwndlng) bonet; wid the 
flbtt riddled tfcerefron n reokooed » ttLl m mi g er 
iQftDare. The wuan penon leleett the bett bonei^ 
which are nim into pieees, forbattOB-roouldtand 
ktdfi^-hsodlet: Md the wiw^dmt from this operMioii 
is nsrtieulai^T^ useftel in Hardens and bet beds. It 
salts ereiy Yegetable^ hot-house, or gre4»4ioase 
pknt 

Bone manure Is most used in the west of York- 
jhire, Holdemess, and Linoolnshire, and is best 
adapted for eold and light sandj land. The asinl 
quantitf per acre is 70 bushels, when vsed flionei; 
but when mixed with aslies, or eommoii mamlre 
' of any sort, SO buihels per aere is thought quite 
enotigh. It is applied at the same periods as ether 
manure, and has been found iik this waj to remain 
7 jears in the ground. The rough piirt of this 
manure, after win^ 9 years in the groubd^ fans 
been gathered off one field and thrown uponanother 
of a different soil, and has proTed, eVbs then, good 
manure. 

The bones wbieh are best iittod with oH and 
marrow are eeriainly the best manure; and the 
ports senerallj' used for buttons a«d knifes4«afte are 
tbe thigh and shank bones. The powdered bones 
arc dearer, and generally ttsed for hot-4>eds ifi^ gar- 
dens, being too expensire for the field, and not so 
durable as bruised bones, yet, for a short time, 
more productive. 

A dry, fight, or gentle soil, is best adapted for 
die use of mme-manure; as it is supposed that, in 
land whieh retains wet, the nutritive part of the 
bone washes to the surfiiee of it and does mm io- 
corporate sufficiently with the soil. 

Braised bones are better when mixed with ashes, 
or any other manure, as the juiee of the iKmes is 
then more equally spread over the field. Bone 
manure ought to be ploughed into the land in til- 
lage. On the grass the powder should be sown in 
the hand. 

This manure is tited On land before described, 
to the extent oTseveral thousand aeres in the higher 
parts of Nottinghamshire, tbe Wolds (or high 
li^ht land) in Lincolnshire, and the East and West 
Hiding of Yorkriiire. 

Mt9$ Hied as manure. 

Moss-earth will, without any preparation what- 
ever, operate as a manure to any othet' soil. The 
extreme oohesiven^ss ct elsy is oUten a bar to its 
improvement: pore sand is' tmproduotive from a 
coiitraty cause. If these are mixed with each 
other, or if movS-eaith is mixed' with either, tliey 
wril be cured of these defbcts. The tenacious clar 
will be rendered more open; the' moisture will 
more easily percolate; a greater scope wiH be given 
to the roots of plants; they will not be so retentive 
of moisture in wet weather, nor so Adhesive when 
dry. 

A mixture of moss am!dn|| sand will deepen the 
soil, render it more retentive of moisture, and 
prevent the erop firom being so readily injured by 
the drought 

But it is much better to bring the moss into a 
course of putridity by some fermenting^ admixture 
before it is applied to any soil; If nO such mixture 
can be procured, let the moss-earth be thrown up 
in heaps, first exposed to the frost, and then to the 
other changes of weather for a year or two; and if 
it is turned, some sand or dsiy mixed with it, and 
the whole exposed for two seasons to the wesither. 
It will form a tolerable manure. 

If moSs-earth is minutely mixed with newly 
slaked lime, in a pnwdtvj state, and laid up for a 
tew months, and once or twice turned over, well 
broken, and a s«o^ quantity of new lime thrown 



in when turned ovtr, the antisepiie qotSUks of 6i« 
moss, in the eourse a£ a year after being so mised, 
witt be oversome, and tlie moss brought into a stale 
of rapid deeomposition, and thereby formed lair 
na good manore as so moeh straw, or other vtw 
J tablBS, that har> been taken from the waUe IMs, 
T9pr^areitimthSm& 

Dig up the Uioss, and throw it into heiPps ,afbe» 
harvest, or eariy in wmter^ so that the fto^'tam 
operate, and in part reduce ite textune,. before Use 
drought forms it into peat. When dug' op, md 
exposed to sumhser droug^ before the froat has 
loosened its adhesion, it becomes* a real peat, and 
will not be agakv so easily broken down by the 
weather^ 

After beivkg exposed to tiie weather for a whde 
winter, the moss^arth may be removed in the 
spring to the field %b whl^ it is iniended to be 
appliedy and wlien it is between wet and diy, 
tbrewB up,, and mixed with about a'f^h or sixth 
fart of its weight of hot newly^-slaked lime, in k 
powdery stat^. The mess should be as much bro- 
ken as-possible, and minutely maxed with tbe Urns. 
Forsoiis tnbtkmeet med ae manure. 

J. B. Bstiley,E8q. lately presented to the Agri- 
eultursi Society of Manehester, the following- eno- 
meration of substances whieh may be applied use- 
fully as manures instead of stable dung, viz. mod, 
sweepings of the streets, and coal-ashes; night soil} 
bones; refuse matters, as sweepings and rubbish of 
houses, kc sea-weed, se^-shells, and sea^-gravei, 
river-weeds, sweepangs of roads, and spent tanner^ 
bark to mix with lime. Peat or moss, decayed vr- 
getables, putrid water, the ashes of weeds, kc. the 
refuse of bleacher's ashes, soap auds^ or ley, pest 
ashes, water in-floating, refuse salt. 

JHaeter ofParie wed m manure. 

Plaster of Paris is used as a manore in PMn^- 
vaaia. The best kind is imported from hills in tbe 
vicinity of Paris: it is brought down the 9eine, sad 
exported from Havre de Grace, llie lumps com- 
posed of flat shining speeola are preferred to those 
whieh are formed of round partieles like sand; die 
simple method of finding out the quality is to pid- 
verize some, und put it dry into an iron pot over 
the fire, when that which » good will soon boil, 
and great quantities of the fixed air eseape by ebol- 
lition. it is puWerized by first putting it ia a 
stamping-mill. Tbe finer its pulverization tbe 
better, aslt will thereby be mora generally diffused. 

ll is best to sow it on a wet dar. The most sp- 

Sx»ved quanti^ for grass is six burfiels per nere. 
o art is required in sowing it more than makiM 
the distribution as equal as possible on the swaro 
of grass. It operates altogether as a top manure, 
and therefore should not be put on in the spring 
until the principal firosts are over and vegetastioa 
bath begun. The eeneral time for sowing in Ame- 
rica, is in April, May, June, July, Aii^;iist, and 
even as tote as Septembur. its efleets will gen- 
erally appear in ten or fifteen days; after wUehihe 
growth of the grass will be so great as to-prodone 
a large burden at the end of six weeks i^er sowing. 

It must be sowar on Jry land, not subgeet to bt 
overfliown. It has been sown on sand, loam, and 
clay, aadk is diflleult to say t>n wbleh it kasbesi 
answered, although the effect is sooner risible on 
sand. Il has beea used as a manure in tfaia stale 
for twelve years; for, like other manure, it* eon- 
tinuanoe very much de|>ends on the nature of tkt 
soil on which it is placed 

M^de 6fapp^n£r blubber om a manitre. 

This is a very rick ingredietit^ a»wetl foranMe 
as pasture land, when mixed at «hie rate of due ton 
of blubber to 9(> leads of mould, and I chaldron of 
lime, per arxe. It must' be torffbd over and pul- 
verised; and ^en it has kMi'iM thii slate tfanse 
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«r ioqr m ^ ol lii, it wtll beee«e fit €>r «te» aB4 rni^ 
ne put upon tNe Uiod in sueh qoantities as the qual* 
iiy of the land to be manured reqairea. It iaa very. 
.alTDUg manure, and rery excellent. 

AppUcatUm ofmanuret t« land. 
Karlj in autumn^ afraid tike buy erop is removed, 
IS the most eonvenient and least objeetionable pe- 
•!«od for tbe purpose. The eomroon praeUoe is to 
apply maaares, duriog the frost, in the whiter. 
iMiit the elastic fluids being the greatest supports 
of veiiclalion, luaanres should be applied under 
eireiUDstanees Chat favour their generation. These 
will occur in spring, after the grass has, in some 
dogvee, coverea the .ground, the dung being then 
shaded from the sun. After a frost, much of the 
virtues of the dune will he washed away by the 
thaw» and Hs soluble^ paKs destroved: and in a 
Inpsty stale, the ground is incapable of absochiog 



ManagemeiU of arable land. 

Alternate huthsBdnr, or the system of having le- 
gnmkioas and culauferous crops to follow each 
other, with some modi^cations, is practicable on 
eveiy soiL According to its rules, tne land would 
rarely getiato a foul and exhausted state; at least, if 
foul and exhausted under alternate husbandry, mat* 
tera would be much worse wane any other system fol- 
lowed. The rotation may be long or short, as is 
eonsiatcnt with the richness of the soil, on which it 
IB executed, and other lacal circumstances. The 
cropis cultivated may be any of the varieties which 
•ompoas any of the twotrihes^ according to the nt^ 
lure of soil and climate of the district where the 
roCatloa is exereiaed, aud where circumstances ren« 
der ploughing not so advantageous as pasturing^ the 
land may remain in grast^ till these circumstance's 
are obviated; care being always take^, when it is 
brolf^flu up, to follow alternate husbandry during 
Ike timm it b under tlUa^. 

la thi^ wi^ we thiuk it perfectly practicable to 
follow the alternate vfstem in every situation; nor 
do we eonsidcr the land beiqg in grass for two, 
three, or four fears, as a departure from that sys- 
tem, if called for by a scarcity of manure, poverty 
of auil, want of miulcets for coin, or other accident 
tal eireunutances. The basis of every rotation we 
aold to be either a hare summer fallow, or a fal- 
low on which drill turnips are cultivated, and its 
conclusion to he with the crop tsken in the year 
preeeding a return of follow or drilled turnips, 
when, of course,. a new rotatipn commences. 
JF)rtt ntoHon ofcropt. 

According to this rotation, wneat and drilled 
beans are the crops to be cultivated, though clover 
and rye-grass may be taken for one year, in place 
of heans, should such a variety be viewed as more 
eligible. The rotation begins with summer fallow 
because it is only on strong deep lands that it can 
be profitably practised; and it may go on for any 
length of time, or so long as the land can he kept 
clean, though it ought to stop the moment that the 
land gets into a. contrary condition. A considera- 
ble quantitv of manure is required to go on soc- 
cesHtully; dung should be given to each bean erop; 
aiftd if this erop is drilled, and attentively horse- 
hoed, the rotation may turn out to he one of the 
most profitable that can be exercised. 
Second rotation. 

Upon loams and days, where it may not be ad- 
visable to carry the first rotation into execution, a 
iifferent one can be practised; according to^hich 
•abour will be more divided, and the usual grains 
SDore generally cultivated; as, for instance: — 

I. Fallow, with dung. 2. Wheat Su Beans, 
drilled and horse-hoed. 4. Barley, 5. Clover 
and rye-grassy ^. Oats, or wheaL 7 Beans, drill- 



This rotation is excelleqtly'calcidatea toiwre 
an abundant return through the whole of It, provhi 
ded dang is administered upon the clover itubhle. 
Without this supply, the rotation would he cripi* 
pled, and infi^rior crops of course produced in t^ 
concluding years. 

Third rotation* 

This rotation is calculated for clavs and loama 
of an inferior description to those alreadly treated 
ot 

1. Fallow, with dung. 2. Wheat $. Clover 
and Rve-grasa. 4. Oats. 5. B^^ans, drilled and 
horse-hoed. 6. Wheat 

According to this rotation, the rules of good has* 
bandr;^ are studiously practised, while the sequence 
is obviously ealculated to ke^p the land in good or- 
der, and in such a condition as to insure crops of 
the gneatest value. If manure is bestowed, either 
upon the clover stubblct or before Che b^s ane 
sown, the rotation is one of the best that can be de- 
vised for the soils mentioned. 

Fmu^th rotation, \ 

On thin elavs, gentle husbandry is indispensahb; 
necessaiy, otherwise the soil may be exhausted, 
and the produce unequal to the e;ipense of cultiva- 
tion. Soils of this description wiU not improve 
much while under grass; but unless an additional 
stocli of manure can be procured, there is a neces- 
sity of refreshing them in that way, even though 
the produce should, in the meantime, be comp)^ 
ti velv of small value. The foUo wii^ votation is an 
excellent one. 

1. Fallow, vith dung. % Wh^at 3. Qrass, 
pastured, but not too ear)y eaten, i. Grass. !k. 
Grass. 6. Oats. 

This rotation may he shortened or lengthened, 
according to circumstances, but should never e^». 
tend furOier in point of ploughing, than when 
dung caabe given to the foUow break. This is the 
key-stone of the whole; and if it i$ neglei^ed, tl^c 
rotation is rendered useless. 

Fifth rotadon. ' 

Peat-earth soils are not friendly to wheat unless 
aided by a quantity of eslcareous matter. Taking 
them in a general point of view, it is not advisd>le 
to cultivate wheat; but ,a crop of oats may almost 
be depended upon, provided the previous manago- 
ment has been iudiciously executed. If the sub^ 
soil of peat-earth lands be retentive of moisture, 
the process ought to commence with a bare sum- 
mer fallow; but if such are incumbent on free and 
open bottoms, a crop of turnips may be substituted 
for fallow, according to which method, the surface 
will get a body which naturally it did not possess. 
Grass, on such soils, must always occupy a great 
space of every rotation, because physical circunw 
stances render regular cropping utterly impracti- 
cable. 

I. Fallow, or tuniips, with dung. 51. Oats, of 
an early variety. 3. Clover, and a considerable 
quantity of perennial rye grass. 4. Pasture for 
several years, till circumstances permit the land to 
be broken up, when oats are to be repeated. 
Sixth rotation. 

Light soils are easily managed, though to pro- 
cure « full return of the profit which they are ca- 
pable of yielding, requires generally as much 
attention as is necessarjr in Uie management of 
those of a stronger description. Upon Tight soils, 
a hare summer fallow is seldom called for, as 
cleanliness may be preserved by erowiog turnips, 
and other leguminous articles. Grass also is ot 
eminent advantage upon such soils, often yielding 
a greater profit than what i» afforded by culmifeN 
ous crops. 

1. Turnip's. 9. Spnog wheat, or barley. 3. 
Clover and rye-grass. 4. Oats^ or wheat 
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T^ft i^ttti'Wi would he groitlT improved, were 
If extbitded to eight years, whilst the ground by 
inch »!f extension, wooM be kept fresh, «id con- 
stantly in goocf condition. As for ih stance, were 
teedfc ' for pasture sown in the second year, the 
ground kept three years under grass, then broken 
up for oats in the sixth year, drilTed with beans and 
peas in the seventh,' and sown with wheat in the 
eighth, the rotktion would be complete; because it 
included every branch of husbandly, and admitted 
a variety m ra*anao tijnent generally agreeable to the 
(riofl, lind aliVays favourable to the interest of culti- 
vator^ The rotation may also consist of six crops. 
Were the land kept only one year in grass, though 
tew sttuationa admit of so much cropping, unless 
iidditional manure is within reach. 
Seventh rotation, 
Sandv sdils, when properly manured, are well' 
adapted to tumins, though it rarely happens that 
Wheat can be cultivated pa them with auTantage, 
unless they are dressed with alluvial compost, 
marl, clay, or some such substances, as will give a 
body or strangth to them which they do not natu- 
rally possess. Barley, oats, and rye, the latter 
esjfecially, are, however, sure crops on sands; and, 
in favourable teasons, will return greater profit 
than ban be obtained from wheat. 

1. Turnips, consumed on the ground. 2. Bar^ 
ley. 3. Grass. 4, Rye, or Oats. 
' By keeping the land three years In grass, the 
rotation would be extended to six years, a measure 
hi&4ily, advi sable. . , 

rkioAi what "has been stated, every person capa- 
ble of judging will at once perceive thfe facility of 
arrangvi^ husbandry upon correct principles, and 
of cronpmg the ground in luct) a way as to make 
it produce abundant returns to the occupier, whilst 
at t1)e same time it is preserved in gooa condition, 
and never impoverished or exhausted. All these 
things are perfectly practicable under the alternate 
system, though it is doubtful whether they c^n be 
^ined under anv other. 

It may be added^ that winter sown crops, or 
erops sown on the winter furrow, are most eligible 
qn all clayey soils. 

Ploughing, with a view to clean soils of the de- 
scription under consideration, has little effect un- 
fess given in the summer' months. This renders 
summer fallow indispensably necessary; and, with- 
out this radical process, none of the heavy and 
wet soils can be suitably managed, or preserved 
in a good condition. 

To adopt a judicious rotation of chopping for 
every soil, requires a degi-.e of judgment in the 
farmer, which can only be gathered from observa- 
tion and experience. The old rotations were cal- 
culated to wear out the soil, and to render it un- 
productive; but the modern rotations, such as 
those which we have describedyare founded on prin- 
ciples which insure a full return from the soil, 
without lessening its value, or impoverishing its 
condition. Much depends, ho>^ever, upon the man- 
lier in which the different processes are executed; 
for tiie best arranged rotation may be of no avail, 
if tile processes belonging to it are imperfectly and 
unreasonably executed. 

To cultivate wheat. ^ 

On soils really calculated for wheat, though in 
different degrees, summer fallow is the first and 
leading step to gain a gooil crop or crops of that 
grain. The nrsi furrow should be given before 
winter, or as early as the other operations of the 
farm will admit; and every attention sliould be 
used to go as deep as possible; for it rarely hap- 
pens that any of the succeeding furrows exceed the 
nrst one in. that respect. The number of after- 
plougbings must be regulated by the conditioo Of 



tbe grottnd Md Ih^ rtite oT the wmMfithm^ in fjtm- 
neru, it may be observed, that plougfaiog in len^ 
and across, atteinately, is the way by wliidi tlM 
^ound will be most ^mpletely eat, and theiiile»« 
tion of fallowing accomplished. 
VarUUet of ^eeil 

Wheat roay be classed under two principal di* 
visions, though each of these admits oi8evfeniIaub-> 
divisions. The fW^ is composed of all the varietict 
of red wheat. The aeeond dimion eompreheai^ 
the whole varieties of white wheat, wlMch agaiik 
may be arrangeil under two distioet heads, naoely, 
thick chaffed and thin chaffed. 

The thick chaffed varietiea were formerly ia 
greatest repute, geoerallj yielding the whitest and 
finest Hour, and, itf di^ seasons, uot iaferioi is 
produce to the other; but since 1799, when the dt^ 
ease called mildew, to which they are ciMistitutio»* 
ally predisposed, raged so extensively, they have 
graduallv been ^ingoot of fiishioB. 
' The thin chaffed wheats are a hardy ekita, and 
seldom mildewed, unless the weather be partkii* 
larly inimieal during the stages oi blossomiDg, 
fillings and ripenmg, though some of them am 
rather better qualified to reSMt that destruettie 
disorder than others. In 1799, thin chaffed wheats 
wei'e seriously injured; and instaneea w«k not 
wanting to show, that an acre ef them, with m- 
spect to value, exeeeded an acre of- thick chafied 
wheat, quantity and quality eonsidered, f»ot lest 
than fifty per cent. Since that time, thereiH«^ 
their oultuK has rapidly increased; and totbia«r- 
cumstance may, in a great liMsasure, he attributed 
the high character whieb thin chaffed wheau now 
bear. 

Method oftorwing* 

Sowing in the br(jAdHsast way may b« said to ba 
the mode ttniversalfy praetised. UpOn weH pr** 
pared lands, if the seed be distributed equally, it 
can scarcely he'sown tob thin; perliaps two hushela 
per acre are suffieient; for the heaviest orops at 
autumn are rarely those which show th« most 
vigorous appearance through the winter monthsr 
Bean stubbies reqmi'^ more seed than summer fiiU 
Tows, because the re «ughnesa of ^eir surface prevents 
such an equal distribution; and clover leaa ought to 
be VC\\\ thicker sown thanbean stubbles. Thin sow^ 
ing in spring ought not to be practised, otherwise 
the crop will be late, and imperfecthr ripened. Ka 
more hai*rowtug should be given to fields that have 
been fallowed, than what is necessary to oover the 
seed, and level the surface sufficiently. Ground, 
which is to lie in a broken down state through the 
winter, suffers severely when an excessive harrow- 
ing is given, especially it it is incumbeut on a 
close bottom; though, as to the quantity necessary, 
noae can give an opinion, except those who are 
personally present. 

To 80W grain by ribbim^. 

The ribbing of grain crops was introdaced into 
Noilhuroberland, in the year 1810." The process 
is as follows: 3uppose the land in fallow, or tiu^ 
nips eat off, let il be gathered into' ridges of twelve 
feet bach; theii hsfrrow it Well, particulai*ly the 
furrows of the rtdges; after which take a narrow- 
bottomed swing plough, five inches and a half 
broad at the heel, with a narrow-winged sock, 
drawn by one horse; begin in the furrow, as if you 
intended to gatlier two ridges together, which wiU 
make a rib exactly in the middle of the furrow; 
then turn back up the same furrow you came 
down, keeping close to the ribimade; pursue the 
same mode on the other side, and talte a liitie of 
the soil, which is thrown over by the mould- 
board from the back of each rib, and so on till you 
come near the furrow, wlien you n^fist pursue the 
same mod9 as jk first In water furrowing yen 
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vitl then iMrae • rib on eaeh tide of "(ba furrow, 4i»- 
tanee between the rib, ten or twelve inches. The 
•eecl to ue sown hj the hand; and, from the nar- 
rovness or sharpness of the top of the ridges, the 
p:aia will fall regularly down; then {ntton a light 
ham>w to cover the seed. In wet soils, the rifiges 
ought to be twice gathered, as ribbingreducestbem. 
jft will answer all kinds of crops, but not all 
soils. Strong clayey soUs cannot be pulverized 
sufficieatly for that purjwse; nor can it be effected 
in elover-lea, unless it be twice ploughed, and 
wfll harrowed. Ribbing is here esteemed pre- 
ferable to drilling, as you have the same opportu- 
nity of keeping tne land clean, and (he gram does 
not fall so close together, as by drilling. 

Tlie farmer may hand or hai*se»hoe his crops, 
aufi hIso hoe in his clover-seed: which is consider- 
ed very advantageous. It is more productive of 
gr^iii, especially when it is apt to lodge; and, in ail 
cases, as much straw; and ribbing is often the 
nuraiM of pi-e venting the com lodging. 

in a wet season, ribbing is more favourable to 
iMirreatiug; because the space between the ribs 
admita the air freely, and the com dries much 
snoaer. The raapers, also, when accustomed to 
it, cut more, and take it up cleaner. 

Improved method of driUirg »heat. 
The drill contains three coulters, placed in a 
triangular Aorm, and worked by brushes, withcast- 
irtm nuts, sufficient for one horse to draw, and one 
man t<> attend to. It will drill three acres per day 
f if wlieat, barley, or oats, at five inches asunder; 
«iid five acres pet day of beans, peas, &co. at twehx: 
Indies asunder. The general practice is to drill 
ci'ossways, and to set the rows nve or six inches, 
mid jtever exceeding seven inches apart, it being 
f >uu(l titHt, if the di^nce is greater, they arc too 
long 51iing up in the spring; that they afibrd a 
gi*<:Hici> breadth for the growth of weeds; are more 
ex^iefisive to hoe, and more liable to be laid in the 
summer. In drilling wheat, never harrow after 
the ilrlll, if it can be avoided; the drill "^enei^ally 
leaving the corn sufficiently covered; and hi^ this 
plan, uie vegetation is quickened, and the ridges 
of soils, h^tween each row, preserve the plants in 
winter, and render the operation of jiarrowing in 
the spring much more efficacious. The spring 
han'uwiug is performed the cootraij way to that 
of the drillipg, as the harrow working upon the 
ridges does not pull uo the plants, and leaves the 
ground mouldy for the noe. This point should be 
pHrticularly attended to. The harrowing after the 
drill, evidently leaves the ground in a better sute 
to the eye; but the advantages in the produce of the 
orop are decidedly in favour of the plan of leaving 
the land in the rough state already described; as 
the oL>eration of the winter upon tne clods causes 
them to pulverize, and furnishes, an abundant nu- 
trition to the plants in the sprine; and followed by 
the hoe, about the time the head or ear is forming, 
it makes the growth of the plant moi'e vigorous, 
and greatly improves the size of the head or ear. 
The drilling for wheat should generally commence 
about the laiter end of September; at which time 
the farmer may drill about two bushels per acre. 
As the season advances, keep iocreasini the quan- 
tity to three bushels per acre, being guided by the 
quality of the soil and other circumstances. A 
great loss has frequently arisen, through drilling 
too small a quantity of seed, as there can be looe 
^ spared in that case for the rooks and grubs; and a 
diick well planted crop will always yield more 
snumlaiitly than a .thin-stooling crop, and ripen 
sooner. 

The drill system would have been in more ';ene- 
ral practice, iV Its friends had also I'ecummended 
the ii«e of a larger quantity of seed Ut ihc Hi:re, 



ao^'the rowa to be pUoted nearer togecker. It it 
impossible to obtain so great a nroduee per acre 
by the broad-cast system, as by the drill systfun at 
the same exiier«se, be the land ever so free fn>ia 
weeds. Fift; bushels per acre may be raised by 
the drill, but never more than 40 bushels by sow. 
i ng broad-cast. The wheat crops should general ly 
be top-<lressed in winter with maniiro compost, or 
some other dressing in frost, or when you can cart 
upon the land; but if that operation is renderod 
impracticable, sooting in MArch, or any other 
dressing of that description, hoed in at the spring, 
is preferable to a dressing laid on in the autumn, 
and plouffhed in. 

The advantages of the drill over the broad-cast 
system are numerous and decisive; as it enables 
the farmer to grow com without weeds; is sooner 
ready for stacking after tlie scythe or sickle; pro- 
duces a cleaner and mQi% regular sample for the 
mark^; and of oonsequence obtains a better pricey 
leaves the laud in a bfriter state for a succeeding 
crop, and materially increases the quautily of food 
for human consumption. 

To pUkk the aeed. 

This process is indispensably necessary on every 
soil; otherwise smut, to a ^"eater or less extent, 
will in nine cases out ot teif assuredly follow. 
Stale urine may be consideivd as the safest and 
surest pickle; and where it can be obtained jn a 
sufficient quantity, is commonly resorted to. The 
mode of using it does nut,, however, seem to be 
agreed upon; Tor while one party contends tiiatthe 
grain ought to be stee{)ed io 'he urine, another 
party considers it sufficient to. sprinkle the urine 
upon it. But whatever difi'erence of opinion there 
ma): be as to the kind of pickle tbtt ought to be 
used, and the mode of using it, all admit the utilitT 
of mixing the^ wcjtted seed with hot lime fresh 
slaked; and this, in one point of view, isabsoluteh 
necessary, so that the seed may be equally dis- 
tribute.*. It may. be remarked, lliat experience 
justifies the utility of all these modes, provided 
they are attentively carried into execution. Tiiere 
is some danger from the first; for, if the seed steep- 
ed in urine is not immediately sown, it will inlal- 
libly lose its vegetative power. The second, viz. 
sprinkling the urine on the seed, seems to be the 
safest, if performed by an attentive han<l; whilst 
the last may do equally well, if such a quantity of 
salt be incorporated with the water, as to render 
it of sufficient strength. It may also be remarked, 
that this last mode is often accompanied with smut, 
owing no doubt to a deficiency ot atrength in the 
pickle; whereas a single head with smut is rarely 
discovered when urine has been used. 
To cultivate Indian com. 

The land should be a loamy sand, very rich. In 
the beginning of April, the grains should be set 
like hops, at two feet distance, six or eight grains 
in a hill, each grain about an inch deep in the 
ground. The seed from New England is the best 
In the beginning of May, the alleys shuuUi be 
hoed, and the hills weeded and earthed up higher. 
At the latter end of tiiat mouth all the supertTuous 
stalks should be taken away, and only three stems 
of corn left in each hill. By the middle of June 
it will cover the a'ley. li grows much like bul- 
rushes, the lower leaves being like broad flogs, 
three or fbur inches wide, and as many feel in 
length; the stems shooting upwards, from seven to 
ten fee; in height, with many joints casting off flag, 
leaves at every joint. Under theso leaves, and 
close to the stem, grows the corn, covered over li) 
many coats of sedgy leaves, and so clo.sed in by 
iheia tu the ste^n, that it does not hltow it»(lf easi* 
ly, till there bursts out at tlie end of the ear a nun»< 
bef of strings that look like tufis of iioi tte-iiair, al 
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first of a t>ettQtSriil green, and aftenhn^t red or 
velloM'. the stem ending in a flower. The eom 
will ripen in September; bat the ran at that teaaon 
not iiHving streDgth enough to drjit, it mnit be 
laid iman rMcifi, or thin open floors, in dry rooms, 
ind Irwiuenlly tamed, to avoW moalding; the 
gTHins ai*e abont as big as peas, «nd adhere in re- 
gular rows round a white pithy rabstanee,. which 
forms the ear. An ear contains from two to four 
hnndred CT«int, and is from six to ten inches in 
I.'nglh. They are of Tarious colours, blue, red, 
while, and yellow. The manner of gatliering them 
is by cntting down the stems ai.d breaking off the 
ears. The stems are as big as a man*l wrist, and 
look like bamboo cane: the pith is full of a juiee 
thnt tastes as sweet as lo^r; t^nd the joints are 
abont a foot and a half distant. Tlie inerease is 
upwards of five hundred fold. Upon a large scale, 
the sei'd mar be drilled in ^alleys like peaS; and, 
to save digging, the irroand may be ploughed and 
harrowed, which wul answer Tenr well. It will 
grow upon all kinds of land. The ears which 
grow upon diy sandy land are less, but harder and 
riper. The grain Is taken from the husk by hand, 
and when ground upon F^wnch stones, makes an 
excellent flour, of which it yields much more, 
with much lest branj than wheat does, and exceeds 
it in crust, pancakes, puddings, and all other uaes 
exeeiit bread; but a sweetness peculiar to it, which 
in all other eases makes it agreeable, is here nau- 
seous. It is excellent for feeding poultry and hogs, 
and fattens both much better and soo.ier than peas 
<^ barley. The stems make better heilges for 
kitchen garden than needs do. It clears the ground 
from weeds, and makes a good season for any other 
kind of com. Piso, and other Spanish physie ans, 
are full of the medicinal rirtaes of this grain. It 
was the only bread-corn known in America when 
first discovered by the Spaniards, and is there eall- 
/ed maixc. 

IMaeoaet of wheat. 

Wheat is subject to more diseases than other 
grains, and, in some seasons, especially in wet 
ones, heavier losses wre sustained from those dis- 
eases, than are felt in the culture of any other cul- 
miferous crop wUh which we are acquainted. 
Wheat may snffer from the attack of insects at the 
root; from blight, which, primarily, alfects the 
leaf oi straw, and ultimately deprives the grain of 
suflicieht nourishment; from mildew on the ear, 
which operates thereon with the force of an apo- 
plectic stroke; and from gum of different shades, 
which lodges on the clunF or cups in which the 
grain is deposited. 

MffM. 

Blight originates from moist or fogey weather, 
and from hoa^-frost, the effects cf which, when ex- 
pelled by a hot sun, are first discernible on the 
straw, and afterwards on the ear, in a greater or 
less degree, according to local circumstances. Let 
a field be examined in a day or two after such wea- 
ther, and a careful observer will soon be satisfied, 
(hat the fibres and leares of plants aro contracted 
and enfeebled, in consequence of what may be call- 
ed a stoppage of perspiration. This disorder may 
take place either earlier or later, but is most fatal 
when it appears at the time t! e grain is forming 
in the ear. It may appear at an earlier stage; and 
though the prodoctire powers of the plant willthere- 
by be lessened, yet, if circumstances are afterwards 
favourable, the quality ofthe grain produced may not 
be much impaired; or it may appear after the grain 
i« fully formecl, and then rery Uttle damage wul be 
sustained, except by the straw. 
MUdew. 

Mildew may be ranked as a disease which af- 
^z\t the ear, and is brought on by eaasea some- 



C what timnar to those which occasion 1»fli|^t, Ihcmi^ 
at a more advanced period bf the season. If thts 
disorder comes on immediately after the ftrat 
appearance of the ear, the straw' will alio be af- 
fected; but if the grain is nearly or toMj lbrme«t| 
then injury on the straw is not mqch discernible. 
We haye seen a crop which carried wheat that waa 
mildewed, where tne straw was perfectly freah, 
though, indeed, this rarely happensi A sevei« 
mildew, however, effectually prevents both com 
and straw from making any further progress, th« 
whole plant apparently going backward every day 
till existence in a manner ceases altogether. Some- 
thing akin to mildew is the gum or red oaker, 
which, in all warm moist seasons, attaches itself 
to the ear and often occasions considerable dam* 
age. All these difTereot disorders are generally 
a<*eompanied bv insects; which animaleate, by many 
people who tafce the effect Ibr the cause, are con- 
sidered, though without the least fomidatlon, as 
the authors of th« mischief that foUowa. 'fheit 
appearance, however, may justly be aftrlbuted to 
the diseased state of the plant; for wherever putr» 
faction takes place, either In animal or ▼egetaMe 
substances, the presence of these insects will never 
be wanting. 

Brtti, 
Another disonler which tfk»X% wheat, and by 
several people denominated the real niai, la brought 



on fy excessive heats, which occasion the plants 
to suffer from a priration of nourishment, and li»> 
come sickly and feeble. In this atrophical sUte, 
a kind of dost gathers on the stalk and leaves, 
which increases with the disease, till the vhoA is 
in a great measure wom out and exhausted. I1ie 
only remedy in this ease, and it is one that eannot 
easily be administered by the hand of man, is a 
plentiful supply of moisture, by which, if it is re- 
eeiyed before consumption is too far advanced, the 
erop it benefited in a degree proportional to the 
extent of oonriibment reeeiveSl, and the atage at 
whieh the diaeasehas arriyed. 

Jmpnprietv oftoxain^ jnUdtaed wheat. 

Some people nave recommended the sowi«g of 
blighted and mildewed wheat,' because It will ve- 
getate; though certainly the recommendation, if 
carried into practice, would be attended *7ith immi- 
nent danger to those who attempted it. That light 
or defective wheat vrill yegetate and produce a 
idant, we are not disposed to contradict; but that 
It will regetate as briskly^ or pot out a stem of equal 
strength, and capable ot withstanding the severe 
winter bhists, as those produced from sound seed, 
we must be excused for not belieying. Let it only 
be considered, that a plant of young wheat, unless 
when very eatly sown, liyes three or four months, 
in a great measure, upon the nourishment which it 
derives from the parent seed; and that such noor* 
ishment can, in no yiew ofthe subject, be so great 
when the parent is lean and emaciated, as when 
sound, healthy and vigorous. Let it also be re- 
membered, that a plant produced from the best 
and weightiest seed, must, in every caae, under a 
party ofother circumstances, have a stronger eon- ' 
stitution at the outset, which necessarily qualifies 
it to push on with greater energy when the season 
of growth arrives. Indeed, the economy of nature 
would be oyer-turaed, had any other result foUoww 
ed. A breeder of cattle or sheep would not act 
mo' e foolishly, who trusted that a deformed diroi> 
nutiye bull or ram would produce him good stock, 
than the com farmer does who uses unsound or tm^ 
perfect seed. 

To remove tfie ndUiew on wheat. 

A solution of common salt in water, in the pro- 
portion of a pound to a gallon, is an excellent n • 
I medy for the n^ildew on com. After spriufclii)^ 
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itfreu or four days, the mildew wfll disappear, 
«eijyiliK only a discoloration on the straw where it 
««8 4estrofed. The best and most e'^qteditious 
War 0f ttppljitM; the mixta: e is with a flat brush, 
siich »a is Qsed hr white washers. The operator 
lUKvinK a pail of the mixture in one hand, wittt the 
cither lie dips the brush into it, and makes his re- 
ecilar casts as when sowing eoni broad-east; in this 
WKT be will readily get over ten acres in the day, 
and with an assistant a ^reat deal mo**?. About 
two hogsheads of the rotxture will sufflee for an 
' acre.. Wherever the mixture touches, the mildjew 
immediately dies. 

V> prevertt vnldevf in -wheat. 

Dissolve 3 oz. and fi drachms of sulphate of cop- 
per, Topperes, or bine vitriol, in 3 gallons and 3 
qitarts, wine measure, of cold water, tor every three 
Dttsheh of grain that is to be prepared. Into ano- 
ther vessel capable of containing from 5|9 to 79 
wine gallons, throw fron^ S to 4 Winchester bush- 
els of wheat, into which the prepared liquid is 
piMired, until it rises 5 or 6 inches above the com. 
Strr It thoroughly; and carefully remove all that 
swims on the surraee. After it has remained half 
aa hour in th«* preparation, throw the whetkt into a 
basket that will allow the water to escape, but not 
the g^in. It ought then to be immediately waA- 
ed in rain, or pure water, which will prevent uny 
rhk of its injuring the germ, and afterwards the 
seed ought to be dried Mfore it ia sown. It may 
be iireserved in this Shape for months. 
'p9 prevent the tmiti in whecU. 

Uniing the seed by immeralou is recommended 
tff-n French writer, as the only prfctentlve war- 
norted by science and sanctioned by ex^rience, 
and the following is giveti as the method in which 
the process is best performed: 

To ifeattoy the germs of the blight in 4| busheb 
or ^255 lbs. of com, aboilt -6 or 7 gallons of water 
must be used. Sis min mAy be moi^ or less dry, 
and from 35 to & ouncea avoirdupois of quick, 
lime, accorcling as it may be more or less caustic, 
and according as the seed may have more or less 
of the blififht BoH part of the water, black the 
lime with It, and then add the rest. When joined, 
the heat of the water should be such, that the hand 
can with difficulty bear it Pour the lime water 
upon the com placed in a tub, stirring it Incessant- 
ly, first with a stick, and afterwards with a sho- 
vel. The liquid should, at first, cover the wheat, 
three or four fingera' breadth; it will soon be ab- 
sorbed by the grain. In this state let It remain co- 
vered over for 24 Tiours, but turn it over 5 or ^ 
times during the day. Such parts of the liquor as 
will drain off, may then be separated, when the 
com, after standing a few hours, in order that it 
may run ft^ely out of the hand, may be sown. If 
not intended to be used immediately, the limed 
wheat should be put in a heap, and moved once or 
twice a day till dry. Experience has proved that 
limed grain germinates sooner than unlimed; and, 
as it carries with it moisture sufficient to develop 
the embryo, the seed will not suffer for want of 
rain; insects will not attack it, the acrid taste of 
the lime being offensive to them; and, as every 
erain germinates, a less quantity is requisite. In 
niet, the grain being swelled, the sower filling his 
hand as usual, will, when he has sown 65 handsful 
of limed corn, hav«^ in reality, onl^ used 62. As 
blighted grains preserve, for a long time, the power 
of germinating, the careful farmer, whose grain 
has been touched, should carefully sweep out the 
crevices in the walls, and cracks in the floon of 
his bam, and take great pcins to clean them, tho- 
tfiughly. 

Ajiother method, 

A tub IS used that has a hole at bottom, for a 
% B 



spigot and faucet, Cxed in a irtsp of straw, to'pffe- 
vent any small pieces of lime passing (as in brew 
ing). To 70 gallons of water, add a com bushel 
of unslaked lime; stir it well till the whole is mix- 
ed, let it stand 30 houn, ran it off into another tub 
as clear as possible (as practised in beer); add 43 
pounds of salt, which, with stirring, will sron dis- 
solve; this is a proper pickle for brining and liming 
seed-wheat without any obstacle, and greatly faci- 
litates the drilling. 

Steep the wheat in a broad-bottomed basket, 34 
inches diameter, and twenty inches deep, running 
in the grain gradually in small quantities, from 10 
to 13 gallons; stfrring the same. What floats, skim 
off, and do not sow; then draw up the basket, to 
drain the pickle, fair a few minutes; this may be 
performed m haTf an hour, and when sufficiently 
pickled, proceed as before. The wheat will be 
fit for sowing in 24 hours, if required; but for 
drilling, two noun pickled will be best; and |jTe« 
pared four or five days before. 
M* UendertorPt method of preventing emut m 
whkat. 

Take of best soft green soap,4n(ade from fish-oil, 
1 pound, and of scalding water, 4 gallons. Put the 
soap into a glazed vessel with a 'small portion of 
the water; continue stirring ft, and add the water 
as it dissolves, till the w'hole ia a oeifect ley. It 
should be used about 90 deg. of Fanreiiheit^s ther- 
mometer, or new-milk warm. Put the wheat into 
a tub, and pour on it a quantity of the liquor sufll 
cient to cover it completely, and throw a bbnket 
over it to preserve the he^t Stir it every ten 
minutes, and take off the scum. When it has 
remained in this manner for an hour, drain the 
liuuor from the ^heat through a sieve, or let the 
tub beturaisbed with a drain bottom Kke a brew- 
itiB vat Let the liquor which was drawn off stand 
a tew mmotes to lubnde, and then poor it off the 
sedlmeut Repeat the operation till the whole 
quantity is steeped, only observe to add, each 
time, as mueh hot ley as was observed by the foiv 
mer Steeping. Dry the wheat with quick lime, 
and sow as soon as convenient. It will keep fen 
da^s after steeping; but shoidd be spread thm on 
a dry floor. 

Three pounds of aoap, and 13 gallons of watef-, - 
will steep half a ball of wheat. If a tub with a 
drain-bottom is used, such as a hogshead, with a 
spigot to draw off the ley, 4 ounces of soap, and 1 
gallon of water scalding hot, will preserve a stock 
of warm ley sufficient for mj quantity of wheat; 
and, allowing 5 minutes for draining, five balls may 
be done in 11 hours. The operation should be 
performed in a clean place, at a distance from 
bams and granaries, the roofs of which may be 
observed hanging full of smut. The refuse of 
smutted wheat should be buried deep in the earth, 
and not thrown to the dune-hill, from which it ' 
would be conveyed to the field. 
Advantages of reaping- com before being perfectig 
ripe, 

M. Cadet de Vans has lately recommended, as 
an important and useful innovation, the reaping of 
com oefore it is perfectly ripe. This praettce 
originated with M. Salles, of the Agricultural So- 
ciety of Beziera: grain thus reaped (say eight days 
before it is ripe) is fuller, larger, and finer, and is 
never attacked by the weevil. This was proved by 
reaping one half of a piece of corn-field, as recom- 
mended, and leaving the other till the usual time. 
The early reaped portion gave a hectditre (about 3 
bushels) of com more for an acre of land, than the 
later^reaped. An equal quantity of flour from 
each was made into bread; that made from the 
com reaped green gave seven pounds of bread 
more than the other, in two bushels. The weevil 
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■ttaolued the rifie com but not the greeo. Hw 
propier time for reaping ia when the grain, pressed 
between Uie fi offers, has a doughy appearance, 
like bread just hoi from the oven, wheit- pressed in 
the same way. 

7 o manage the -wheeU harvest . 
k is advantageous to cut wheat liefore it is fully 
rtpet but, in ascertaining tj|ie proper state, it is ne- 
cessary todiscTUninatel^ween the ripeness of the 
straw and the ripeness of the grain; for, in some 
seasons, the straw dies upwards, under which oir- 
cumsupce, a field, to the eye, may appear to be 
completely fit for the sicUe, when, in reality, the 
grain is imperfectly cousoUdated, and oerhaps not 
much removed from a mill^y state. Thou^ it is 
obvious that under such circumstances, no turther 
benefit can be conveved from the root, and that nou- 
rishment ia withheld the moment that the roots die: 
yet it does not follow that grain so circumstanced 
should be immediately ciit; oeoause, after that ope- 
ration is performed, it is in a great measure neces- 
sarily deprived of every benefit from the sun and 
air, both of which have greater influence in bringing 
it to maturity,- so Iqng as it remains on foot, than 
when cut down, whether laid on the ground or bound 
up in sheaves. The suteof weather at the time 
also deserves notice; for, as in moist, or even va- 
riable weather, every kind of grain, when out pre- 
maturely, is more exposed to damage than when 
completely ripened All these things will be stu- 
died by the skilful husbandman, who will also 
take into consideraiioo the dangers which may fol- 
low, were he to perraij^ his wheat crop to remain 
uncut tin oompletelv ripened. The danger from 
wind will not be /ost sight of, especially if the 
season of the equinox approaches; even the quan- 
tity dropped in the field, and in the stack-yard, 
when wheat is over ripe, is an ol^ect of considera- 
tion. Taking all these things into view, it ^eems 
prudent tu have wheat cut l&fore it is tuUjr ripe, 
as less damage will he sustained from acting in 
^ this way than hy adopting a contrary practice. 
If the weather be dry, and the sb^sw clean, wheat 
may be carted to the stack-yard in a few days; 
indeed, if quite ripe, it may be stacked immedi- 
ately from the sickle, especially when not meant 
for early threshing. So long, however, as any 
moisture remains in the straw, the field will be 
found to be the best stack-yard; and where grass 
or weeds of any kind ai*e mixed with the crop, 
patience must be exerted till thev are decayed and 
dried, lest heating be occasioaed. 
Barley. 
Next to wheat, the most valuable grain is bar- 
ley, especially on light and sharp soils. 

It is a tender grain, and easily hurt in any of the 
stages of its growth, particularly at seed time: a 
heavy shower of rain will then almost ruin a crop 
on the best prepared land; and In- all the after pro- 
cesses, greater pains and attention are required to 
insure success, than in the case of other grains. 
The harvest process is difficult, and often attended 
with danger; even the Uirashing of it is not easily 
executed with machines, because the awn i^enerally 
adheres to the grain, and renders separation from 
the straw a troublesome task. Baney, in fact, is 
raised at greater expense than wheat, and generally 
speaking, is a more hazardous crop. Except upon 
rich and genial soils, where climate will allow 
wheat to be perfectly reai-ed, it ought not to be 
cultivated. 

Varieties of barley. 
Barley may be divided into two sorts, early and 
late; to. which may be added a bastard variety, 
called bear or bigg, which affords similar nutri- 
ment or substance, though of inferior quality. 
Early barley, under various usmes, W98 for- 



merly sown, is BriUtn, upoi\ lands that iiad 1 
previously summer fallowed, or were in high 
dition; but this mode of culture being in a great 
measure renounced, the common sort, which nd* 
mits of being sowa either early or late, is tiow 
generally used. 

The most proper seed season is any time i« 
April, though we have seen good crops produced^ 
the seed of which was sown at a much later periodbi^ 
To prepare thegr^mmd. 

Barley is chiefly taken alter turoips, sometimes 
after peas and beans, but rat*ely, by good farmers, 
either after wheat or oats, unless under special cir- 
cumstances. When sown atW turnips, it is gene- 
rally taken with one furrow, which is given as taaC 
as the turnips are consumed, the pprouud thus»re« 
oeiving much benefit from tlie spring frosts. But 
often two or moro furrows are oecessaiy for the 
fields last eonaumed; because, when a spring 
drought sets in, the sui'face from being poached by 
the removal or consumption of the ei*op, gets so 
hardened as to render a ereater quantity of plough- 
ing, harrowing, and rolling necessary, than would 
othet*wise be called tor. When sown after beans 
and peas, one winter and one spring plpughing 
are usually bestowed: but, when alter wheat or 
oata, tJiree ploughin^^ are necessary, so that the 
ground may be put in proper condition. These 
operations are very ticklish in a wet and backward 
season,- and rarely in that case is the grower paid 
for the expense of his labour. . Where land is in 
such a situation as to require three ploughings, 
before it can be seeded with barley, it is better to 
summer fallow it at once, than to run the risks 
which leldom fail to accompany a quantity of 
spring labour* If the weather be dry, moisture is 
lost durine; the different processes, and an imper* 
feet braird necessariiv follows: if it be wet, the be- 
nefit of ploughing is lost, and all the evils of a wet 
seed time aro sustained by the future crop. 
Quantity of teed. 

The quantity sown is different in different eases 
according to the quality of the soil and other oiiv 
cumstances. Upon very rich lands, eight pedes 
per aci*e are sometimes sown; twelve is very eom- 
mon; and, upon poor land, more is sometimes 
given. 

By good judges a quantity of seed is sown BoBt^ 
cient to insuro a full crop, without depending on 
its sending out offsets; iiiueed, where that is done, 
few offsets are produced, the crop grows and ripens 
eqiially, and the grain is uniformly good. 
Jnr JH*Cartney*a invention for hummeUing bariey. 

This invention is exti'emely simple, and the cost 
only Sa. It is a bit of notched stick or bar, lined 
on one side with a thin plate of iron, and just the 
length of the rollers, fixed by a screw-boU at each 
end to the inside of the cover of the drum, about 
the middle of it, so as the edge of the said notched 
stick is about one-eighth of an inch from the arms 
of the drum as it goes round. Two minutes are 
sufficient to put it on, when its operation is wanted; 
which is ^hen putting through the bear tlie second 
time; and it is easily taken off*. It rubs off the 
awns or spikes to admiration; and by putting thf 
grain another time thruugh the mill, it will rub 
the husk off the ends of the pickle so eutiix:ly, 
that it is unnecessary to sow it after wai-ds. 
To luu^vest barley. 

More carets required in the harvesting of barw 
ley, than any of the other white crops, even in tlie 
best of seasons; and in bad years it is otteii found 
very difficult to save it. Owing to the brittlcness^ 
of the straw, after it has reached a certain period,^ 
it must be cut down; as, when it is suffered to stand 
longer, much loss is sustained by the breaking ot 
the heads. On that account^ it is cut at a liuis 
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wMtii the groiD ittooft, and te >tiftw wteiMa gNAt 
pMportA^a of its natural . jtu«i»9, joonsequentljr re- 
qgiMt a long time in the field, before either the 
grain is hardened, or the straw saffi^entJy dry. 
When pQt into the staek sooner, it is ' apt to Keat, 
and inaoh loss is frequently sustained. It is 'a 
cmtoai with many iiiroiers>to have an opening in 
tWjaaiddie of tjbeir. barley, ptacks^ from .top to oot- 
tmm This opening is generally made by pUeiog 
a large bundle of .straw in the centre of the stack, 
fAtan the building eommeneea^ and, in proportion 
as it rises, the straw is drawn upwards, leaving a 
holtow -behind; which, if one or two onenings.are 
, left i«-the side of. the stael^ neai! the bottom, ia- 
sares so complete, a circulation of air as not only 
ta prevent h^uing, but to ppesenve the grain frum 
beeoming.vMisty* 

., Varietiea •/ 9^, 

Of this grain the varieties are .more munerous 
th«n of any ether of the cukniferous tpihe. These 
varieties. 99Q3i8t.«f what is called the comm.onoat; 
the Angus oat,, which is considered as an improved 
variety of the; others theFolaafl oat; the Friesland 
0|iM.&he fed)Patt.ilie dun oat; the TarUr, or Sibe- 
rian oat;, and tha :potatoe gat The Poland and 
pala^ varieties are best adspted torioh soils; the 
red oat .for late elimatiTB; and th? other varietieg 
for tha geiieirality of ;soils,.of which, the British 
ishea -ave composed. The Tartar, or Siberian 
kind, though ve^ hardy aud prolifi,c, is much out 
of nie, being of ^ coarse »ubsun^» and ufproduo- 
tive of meal. . The dun oat ha^ uever been much 
cultivated, and the. use of Poland's aod PriefkUnd's 
ia BOW much circ>umscribed, sinc^ .potatoe oats 
ware introduced, tlve letter being, conside^, by 
thp AQSt discerning agrioulturitfU, as of superior 
valae, in every .respect, where the soil is rich and 
prop^ly cultivated. 

, . T(^ prepare ih^ grmauL 

Oats are chiefly sown afler grau; sometimes 
apOB land, not ri^h enough for wheat, that had been 
prwously summer followed, pr had carried tur- , 
nw#« Q^^l^ <»^ter barley, .and rarely after wheat, 
OMaai cross-cropping, from particular cincumstan- 
ea% oeaomes a necessary evil. One ploughing is 
gBBArally given to the sra^s lands, usually in the 
month of January, so that the benefit of frost may 
he gained, and the land sufficiently mellowed for 
raceiyini^ the harrow. In some cases a spring fur- 
row is given, when oats succeed wheat or barley, 
espeeiafiy when gyrass seeds are to. accompany the 
crop. The best oats, both in quantity anU quality, 
are always those which succeed |^9s; indeed, no 
kind of grain seems better qualihed by nature for 
foraging upon grass land than oats; as a full crop 
is uaualiy obtaiaed in the first instance, and the 
lao4 left in good order for succeeding ones. 
Quantity, of teed, 

JProfa twelve to eighteen pecks of seed is gene- 
rally allowed to the Scottish acre of ground, ac- 
cording to tlie riohnessof the soil, and tlie variety 
that is cultivated. Here. i^. may be remarked, that 
land, sown with potatoe (pts, requires much less 
seed, in point of measure, than when any of the 
other sorts aie used; because potatoe oats both til- 
ler well, much better than Poland ones, and have 
no< an awn or tail, like the ordipary varieties. On 
that account, a measure contains many more seeds 
of them than of any other kind. \ii laud is equally 
well cultivated, there is little doubt but that the 
like quantity of seed given when barley is culti- 
vated, may be safely trusted to when potatoe oats 
are to be raised. 

To Harriett oatfh 

pats, are a. hardy grain, and rarely get much 
damage when under iht harvest process; except 
from high winds or from shedding, when opened 



out aftef Seiiig thoronghlT wetted. The early, 
varieties are much more liaole ta these losses than 
the late ones, because tlie grain parts more easily 
from the straw, an evil to which the best of £;raia 
is at all times subject Early oats, however, may 
I be cut .a little quick, which, to a cerUin extent, 
lessens the danger to which they are exposed from 
high winds; and if the slieaves be made small, the 
djcmger from shedding after rains is considerably 
lessened, because they are thus sooner ready for , 
the stack. Under every management, however, a 
greater quantity of early oats u ill be lost duriut; 
the harvest process than of late ones; because the ' 
latter adhere firioalpr to the straw, and oonsequbntly 
do not drop so easily as the former. 
To cultivate rye. 
Rye ought never to be sown upon wet soils, nor 
even upon sandy soils wheiie the sub-soil is of a 
retentive nature. ■ Upon downs, links, and all soft 
lands, which have received manure, this grain 
thrives in perfection, and, if once covered in, will 
stand. a drought afterwards, tliat would consume 
ai\y of the culmiferous tribe. The several pro- 
cesses may be regarded as ncsfl^' the same with 
those recommended for wheat, with the single ex 
ception of pickling, which r^e does not require. 
Rye may oe sown either in winter or sprine, 
thou|;h the winter- seeded fields are f'^nerally 
bulkiest and most productive. |t may succeed 
either summer fallow, clover or turnips; even after 
oats, good crops have been raised, and where such 
crops ai*e raised, the land will always, be found in 
good condition. 

To cultivate hearts: 
• Beans naturally succeed a culmiferous crop; and 
we believe it is not of much importance which of 
the varieties are followed, provided the ground ia 
in decent 'irder, and not worn out by the previous 
crop. The furrow ought to be given early in win- 
ter, and as deep as nossible, that the earth may be 
sufficiently loosenea, and room afforded for the 
roots of tneplant to searcn for the requisite nour^ 
ishment The first furrow is usually given across 
the field, which is the best method when only one 
spHne furrow is intended; but as it is now ascer 
tained, that two spring furrows are highly advan- 
tageous, the one m winter ought to be ^iven in 
length, which lays the ground in a better situation 
for resisting the rains, and renders it sooner dry in 
spring, tlian can be the case when ploughed across. 
On the supposition, that three furrows ai'e to be 

f;iven, one in winter, and two in spring, the fol« 
owing is the most eligible preparation: 
Approved mode* of driQng, 
The land being^ ploughed in lengm as early in 
winter as ispractioable, and the gaw and headland 
furrovfs sufiiciently digged out, take the second 
furrow across the nrst as soon as the ground is dry 
enough In spring to undergo the operation; water- 
furrow it immediately, and dig again the gaw and 
head-land furrows, otherwise the benefit of the 
second furrow may be lost This being done., 
leave the field for some days, till it is sufficiently 
dry, when a cast of the harrows becomes necessa- 
ry, so that the surface may be levelled. Then 
enter with the ploughs, and form the drills, whicht 
are. generally made up with an interval of 27 inches. 
In the hollow of this interval, deposit the seed by 
a *drrll-barr<jw, and reverse or slit out the drills 
to cover the seed, which finishes the process for 
the time. In ten or twelve days afterwards, ac- 
cording to the state of the weather, cross-harrow 
the drills, thereby levelling the leld for U»e hoeing 
process. Water-furrow the whole in a neat man 
ner, and spade and shovel the gaw and the head- 
land furrows, which concluiks the whole process 
This is the roost approveu way of drilling beans. 
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The ntxx beit it to rive only one ipriiif farrow, 
and to run the dnll-barrow after eveiy third 
plough, in which way, the intervals are nearly of 
the same extent as alrea<lj mentioned. Harrowini^ 
is afterwards required, before the yoanf plants 
reaeh the surface, and water-furrow In];, ke. as 
above deseribed. 

Dung is often pven to beans, espeeia!ly when 
tliey suceeed wheat whieh had not received ma- 
nure. The l>est way is to apply the dung on the 
stubble before the winter furrow is riven, which 
greatly faciliutes the after process. Used in this 
way, a fore stock must be in band; but where the 
farmer is not so well provided, spring dunging be- 
comes necessary, though evidently of less advan* 
taj^c. At that season, it may either be put into the 
drills before the seed is sown, or spread upon the 
sQrface and ploughed down, according to the na- 
ture 6f the drilling process which is meant to be 
Adopted. Land dunged to beans, if duly hoed, is 
always in high order for earryine a crop of wheat 
in succession. Perhaps better ^eat, both in re- 
siiect of quantity and quality, may be cultivated in 
tnis way, tlun in any other mode of sowing. 
' / IhtUing machinet, 
Diffbrent machines ti^ve been invented for drill- 
irtjK beans; but the moct common and handy is one 
ofthe ikarrow form. This hand drill is pushed 
forward by a man or woman, and will, according 
as the brush or director is lowered or heightened, 
sow thicker or thinner, as may be expedient and 
necessai^. Another machine, drawn by a horse, 
and sowmgS drillsat a time, has been constructed, 
and, o^n flat lands, will certainly distribute tlie 
seed with the most minute exacftiess. Upon un- 
equal fields, and even on those laid out in high 
ridges, the use of this machine is attended with a 
degree of inconvenience sufficient to balance its 
advantages. The hand-drill, therefore, in all 
probability^, will be retained for ^eral use, (hough 
the other is capable of perfornu^g the work with 
' minuter regularity. 

QuanUty of teed. 
Less than 4 ausiiels ought not to be hazarded, if 
a full ci*op is expected. We seldom liave seen 
thin beans torn out well, unless the soil is particu- 
larly rich: nay, unless the rows close, weeds will 
get away after the cleaning process is finished, 
thereby disappointing the object of drilling, and 
rendering the ^stem of little avail towards xeep- 
iQg the ground in eood condition. 
Hoeing procew. 
Beans are cleaned in various ways; 1st. By the 
hand hoe. 3d. By the scraper, or Dutch hoe. 
3d. By a plough of small dimensions, but con- 
structed upon the principles of the approved swing 
plough. Ploughs with double mould-boards are 
likewise used to earth them up; and, with all good 
managers, the weeds in the drills, which cannot be 
touched by Uie hoe, are palled out by the hand, 
otherwise no field can be considered as duly 
cleaned. 

In treating of the cleaning process^ we shall 
confine ourselves to the One most suited to the 
generality of bean soils. About ten or twelve days 
after the young plants have appeared above the 
surface, enter with the scraper, and loosen any 
creeds that may have vegetated. At this time, the 
win^, or cutters, of the implement ought to be 
particularly sharp, so that the scraper may not run 
too deep, and throw the earth upon the plants. In 
about ten days after the ground is scraped, accord- 
ing to the state of the weather, and otner circum- 
stances; use the small swing plough to lay the earth 
away from the sides of tlie rows; and, in doing so, 
go as near to the plants as possible, taking care, at 
the same time, not to loosen their roots. If any 



w^eedi stand In Hi^ iwwi, poll iheni out w1lfe|f<Mi 
hand ; afterwards earth-up the plants wHfa the nfUlL 
awing plough, or run the seraper in die interndi^ 
as nay «eem expedient 

To numage tfie haroeti. 

Before beans are cut, the erAin ought to he t^i*^ 
entbly well ripened, <Mherwiae the quality Is ifn 
paired, whilst a long time is req«dred to pnC tii« 
sinw in such a eondition as to be preaenred in tise 
siMik. In an early harvest, or where the crop la 
not weighty, it is an easy matter to get beans'SOlR- 
cleoily ripened t hnt, in a late haiwest, and in e^ery 
one where the erap takes on a second growth, H tk 
scarcely practiedble to eet them thoroughly ripen- 
ed for the sickle. Under these eircurastancea, St 
is nnneeessary to let beans stand nncot cfler the 
end of September or the first of October; beennae 
any benefit that can be grined afterwards, is not to 
be compared with Che disadvantages that acnom- 
pany a late wheat seed time. Beans are usually 
cut with the si^e, and tied in sheaves, either »kli 
straw ropes, or wUh ropes made from pease aowa 
along wkh them. It is proper to >et the shehvet 
lie untied eeveral diMrs, so that (he wiiiditog 
cess may be hastened, and, when tied,tt» set tn 
up on end, in order thatiull benefit nrom air ttM^r 
be obtained, and the grain kept oflT the gnmnd. 
In bnildtng be$» stadU, It is an nsefol measdr^ 
for preserving both grain and straw from Injorf 
to keep an opening in tftie eentre, and to eonvvy 
air firom the extremity by a hole, or funnel. Beans, 
on the whMe, are a trodblesome crop to Che faiv 
mer, though of great utility in other respeotSL 
Without them heavy soils can acarcely be mumffed 
with advantage, unleas summer fallow is resorted 
to once in four years; bnt, by the aid derived fifotti 
drilled beails, summer fiilloiw may be avoided Ibr 
eight years, whilst the grpund, at that period, «ill 
be found in equal, If itSt superior condition. • 
T0 aOOoate teat. 

Peas are partially sown with beaifsto gt«at «!• 
vantage ; and, when eultivated In i9iis way, >Chd 
same system of prepamtion, &e. described under 
the head of beans, is to lie adopted. Indeed, i^en 
many soito not deep enough for beans, a ulxtufV 
of peas to the extent of one-third of the seedaowa 
proves highly advantageous. The beans senrettt 
slabs or props to the peas, and the latter, Hieing 
thus kept off the ground, and furnished with t^ 
and other atmospherieal nutriment, blossom and 
pod with much greater effect than when sown aa- 
cording to the broad-cast system. 

Peas agree well with lime and odier caleareous 
stimulants, and can hardly be reaped in perfection 
where these are wanting. The varieties cultivated 
are numerous; but those adapted to field eulture 
may be divided into two kinds, namely, eariy and 
late, though these branch out again into several 
varieties. We have white peas both early and late, 
and likewise grey peas, possessed of similar pro- 
perties. The nomenclature is entirely arbitrary, 
and therefore not to be- illustrated. As a geoens 
rule, the best seed time for late peas is eufaer in 
February or March, though eai'ly ones, such as thp 
Hastings, br Mag^iehill pea, may be sown suceess- 
fully after the Ist of May. 

reas ought to be sown tolerably thick so that 
the ground may be covered as early as possible. 
To culUvaie iaret. 

The tare fs a plant of a liardy growth, and when 
sown upon rich land will return a large svpply of ' 
men fodder, for the consumption of horses, or 
for fattening cattle. When intended for this use, 
the seed ought to be town tolerably thick, perhaps 
to the extent of four bushels per Scots acA 
though, when intended to atand for seed, a lest 
quanti^ is required; because otherwise tfan tfndb* 
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I oC tlie erou irll^ preTent the plants from b1o>- 
voming nnd poddinr m » soffio'ent way.. When 
Qioant for seed, eany sowing ought to be studied^ 
otherwise ;.he return will be imperfect; bnt when 
ft>r green food, any time betwixt the first of April 
amd the latter end of May will answer well,, pro* 
Tided crops in succession from the first to the last 
mentioned period be reenlarly cultivated. In* 
■tai^s are not wanting w a full crop being ob- 
Uined even when the seed was sown so late as the 
niiddie of June, though sowing so late is a practice 
not to be recommenoed. After the seed- is sown, 
•tid the land carefully harrowed, a light roller 
cmght to be^rawn across,, so that the surface may 
be amoothed, ind the scythe permitted to work 
without interruption. It is proper also to guard 
the field for several days against the depredations 
of pigpeons, who are remaniably fond of tares, and 
will pick up i zreat part of the seed, unless con- 
■tantly watched. v 

Horses thrite very well upon tares, even better 
than they do upon clover and rye p;rass; sod the 
aaine remark is applicable to fattening cattW, whQ 
feed faster upon this article of green fodder than 
upon any kind of grass, or esculent, ,wtth whioii 
we arewcquainted. Danger often arisen from their 
eatin^oo many, especially when podded; as colics, 
and other stomach disorders, are apt to be pro- 
duced by the excessive loads which they devour. 
JPotafes, 

Potatoes, as an article of human food, are, next 
to wheat, of the greatest importance in the eye of 
a political economist. From no other crop that 
can be cultivated will the public derive so much 
food as from this valuable esculent; and it admits 
of demonstration, that an acre of potatoes will 
teed doable the number of people that can be fed 
from an acre of wheat. Potatoes are also a nour- 
ishing and healthy food, relished almost by every 
palate; and without them it is believed there is 
hardly a dinner served up for six months of the 
year m any part of the kingdom. 

7 V prepare tM ground, 
. To work the ground till it is completely reduced 
and free from root weeds, may be considered as a 
desideratum in potatoe husbandry; though in many 
•eaaona these operations cannot be perfectly exe- 
eated, without losing the proper time for planting, 
which never ougiit to be beyond the first of May, 
tf Gtreumstanees do not absolutely interdict it 
Three ploughings, with frequent harrowings and 
rollings, are necessary in most cases, before the 
land i» in suitable eonditton. When this is accom- 
plished, form the drills as if they were for turnips; 
eart the manure, which ought not to be sparingly 
applied, plant the seed above the manure, reverse 
the drills for eovering it and the seed, then harrow 
the drills in length, which completes the prepara- 
ti<m and seed process. 

QimuOitif of teed. 

It is not advanfageous to cut the seed into small 
slips; for the strength of the stem at the outset de- 
pends in direct proportion upon the vigour and 
t>ower of the seea-piant The seed-plant, there- 
ore, ought to be large, rarely smaller than the 
fourth part of the potatoe; and if the seed is of 
small size, one ha)f of the potatoe may be profita- 
bly used. At all events, rather err in giving over 
large seed than in making it too small; because, by 
the first error, no great loss can ever be sustaineo; 
whereas, by the other, a feeble and late erop may 
^ be the ccmse^uence. When the seed is properly 
ettt. It requres from 10 to 12 hundred weight of 
potatoes to plant an acre of ground, where the rows 
.a^e at 27 ineaes distance; but this quantity depends 
(peatly upon the size of the potatoes used; if they 
ft« U^^f a greater weight may be requiredi but 



the extra quantitr will be abvadaiitly repaid, by 
the superiority of crop which large seed vsuaOy 
produces. 

Adsvaniageout method ofraiw^ then. 

The earth should be dug twelve inches deep» it 
the soil will allow it; after this, a hole should be 
opened about six inches deep^ and horse-dunji, or 
long litter, should be put therein, about three inch- 
es thick; this hole should not be more than twelve 
inches diameter. tTpon this dung or litter a pota- 
toe should be planted whole, upon which a little 
more dung should be shaken, and then the earth 
should be put thereon. In like manner the whole 
plot of ground must be planted, taking care that the 
potatoes be at least sixteen inches apart. When 
the young shoots make their appearance, they 
should have fresh mould drawn round them with 
a hoe; and if the tender shoots are covered, it will 
prevent the frost from injuring them; they should 
again be earthed when the shoots make a second 
appearance, but not covered, as in all probability 
the season will be less severe. 

A plentiful supply of mould should be ^iven 
them, and the person who performs this business 
should never tread upon the plant, or the hillock 
that is raised round it, as the lighter the earth is, 
the ipore room the potatoe will have to expand. 

A gentleman obtained from a single root, thus 
planted, vciy nearly forty pounds weight of large 
potatoes; and from almost every other root upon the 
same plot of ground, from fifteen to twenty pounds 
weight; and, except the soil be stony or gravelly, 
teii pounds, or half a peck, of potatoes, raa^ gene- 
rally be obtained from each root, by pursuing the 
foregoing method. 

But note — cuttings, or small sets wiP not do for 
this purpose. 

JHode of taking' up and etoring the crop. 

Potatoes are generally dug up with a three- 
prone grape, or fork; but at other times, when the 
weather is dry, the plough is used, which is the 
most expeditious implement. After pilhering the 
interval, the furrow taken by the plough isbro- 
ken and separated, in which way the crop may be 
more completely gathered than when taken up by 
the grape. The potatoes are then stored up for 
winter and spring use; and as it is of importance to 
keep them as long through summer as possible, 
every endeavour ought to be made to preserve 
' them from frosL and from sprouting in the spring 
months The former is accomplished by covering 
them well with straw when lodged in a house, and 
by a thick coat of earth, when deposited in a pit 
and the latter, by pickiiog tliem carefully, at aif> 
ferent times, when they begin to sprout^ drying 
them sufficiently by exposure to the sun; or by o 
gentle toast of a kiln. 
' Method of cultivatinff potatoes in Ireland, 

The drill system, in the cultivation of potatoei 
in Ireland, is particularly recommended by Lord 
Famham, in a letter to Sir John Sinclair. Thi 
small farmers, and labourers, plant them in laay* 
beds, eight feet wide. This mode is practised o^ 
account of the want of necessary implements foi 
practising the drill system, together with a wan' 
of horses Cor the same purpose. 

They are out into sets, three from a large pota 
toe; and each set to contain at least one eye. Th' 
sets are planted at the distance of seven inchei 
asunder, 6^ cwt. are considered sufficient seud fbt 
an English acce. Lord Famham recommends rol 
ten dung in preference to anv fresh dung. If noi 
to be procured, horse-dung, hot from the dunghill. 
In any soil he would recommend the dung felaw 
the seed. 

When the poUtoes are vegetated ten inches 
above the surface, the scuffler must be introduced. 
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and cast the motdd from tfie potatoe. If any wecdi 
are found iu the driHs, they most be hand.hoed; 
in three days afterwards they must be moulded up 
by the double-breasted plough, aj high as the neck 
or the potatoe. This mode most be practised 
tvlce, or ill some eases three times; particularly if 
the land is foul. I do not (says Lord Famham] 
consider any mode, so good as tne drill system. 
Genera* observatioru. 

To prepare for the drill system either oat or 
wheat stubble, it should be ploughed in October, 
or the br sinning of Novenaber; to be ploughed 
deep, and ^aid up for winter diy. In March let it 
be harrowed, and give it three clean earths. Be 
very particular to ei^adicate the couch grass. The 
drills -0 be ihtee feet asunder; drill deep the first 
time that there is room in the bottom oi the fur- 
row to contait^the dung. Tbe best time to begin 
planting the potatoes, is about the latter end of 
April, by this system, k is as good a preparation 
for wheat as the best fallows. 

Three feet and a half for drills, are preferable to 
'our fbet. Mr Curwen prefers four feet and a 
half. He says, the produce is immense. Pota- 
toes ought to be cut at least from two to three 
weeks before being planted; and if planted very 
early, whole potatoes are preferable to cut ones, 
and diing under and over. 

To produce early potatoes in great g^antify. 

Early potatoes may be pioduceii in great Quan- 
tity by resetting the plants, after takmg off the 
ripe and large ones. A gentleman at Dumfries 
has re-olanted them six dinerent times in one sea- 
son, witnout any additional manure; knd, instead of 
falling off in quantity, he gets a larger crop of ripe 
ones at eve-y raising, than the former ones. His 

Slants have still on them three distinct crops, and 
e supposes they may still continue to vegetate 
and germinate until they are stopped by the frost. 
By this means he has a new crop eveiy eight days, 
and has had so for a length of time. 
To groTO poPitoe* constantly on the tame piece of 
ground. 
Let the cuttings be made from the finest pota- 
toes, instead of the smallest and worst, usually em- 
ployed for the purpose; and it will be found, con- 
trary to what IS supposed by farmers, that they 
•will not degenerate. The same will happen witfi 
respect to the seeds of the watery squash, early 
peas, and several other kinds of vegetables. 



This 
where they 

a pit, und allowing the place to remain shut dur- 
mg the wintci*. But this cannot be done easily 
with a potatoe-hoose, as it cannot be corophtely 
packed or filled like a pit Besides, some potatoes 
are generally wanted daily; and thus air is admit- 
ted, and a greater vacuity constantly making, both 
which are veiy likely to be the means of proving 
njurions or destructive to what potatoes may be in 
the house, when a severe frost sets in. There is 
no such tiling in nature as a vacuum; therefore, if 
a place is not tilled with some substance or other, 
It will be filled with air. For this reason, pits are 
better for preserving potatoes from frost than a 
house, because a pit can be more effectually filled: 
and, by opening a pit when potatoes are wanted, 
and removing the whole into some part of a house, 
%nd still keeping over them a covering of straw, 
Ivrf, or divot, the potatoes are kept close. A 
potatoe-house, however, is very usetul, and what 
•very farmer ought to nave, as in this house be 
may stilt keep a small quantity of his crop for 
daily use, by emptying a pit occasionally, and 
keeping them always well covei:ed with straw, as 
■M been already mentioned. 



The potatoe-house ought to be well plafteOoA 
with clay, and perfectly dry 'jefore using it, 

Potatoe-pits should be made i^pon ground HooA 
has a southern exposure, a deep soil, ana dedioiiig 
to a considerable distance from the pit In a deep 
soil, the pits can be made suffirfentiy deep, before 
reaching any cold bottom: and the declivity, can^ea 
away water. When the pits have been fulty finisli- 
ed, and covered, a sod snould be cut out all the 
way round the potatoes, and the cut continued * 
litiie way as the descei^ points out A pit of 
abont ten feet deep, ^ix wide, and ten long^ will 
hold from four to six cart loads of potatoes. The 
cohering should consist of straw, fern, rushea &e. 
next the potatoe, tlien tlie whole of the earth due 
out should be thrown upon the heap; and, last of 
all> a covering of earth or divot, if done in the beat 
way. This covering will be about two feet thick. 
Another method. 

llie best and easiest way of preserving potatoes, 
is for the farmer to drive all his potatoes home, 
and to lay them upon dry ground, without break- 
ing the surface, and as near the stables as possible; i 
putting them in heaps of about three or four carts, 
vhen covering them with straw, and, above that, 
with turf, where it can be commanded, ot with a 
neat thatching of straw. Then let a quantity of 
stable dung, of the roughest kind, and the newest, 
be Ibid upon each heap, to remain during the win- 
ter, but which must be removed in the spring. 
As the weather appears severe, the quantlQr of 
dung may be increased at pleasure. If this prae- 
"tice were adopted, few or no potatoes would ba 
penetrated by the frost, as none would be in ha- 
zard, except one pit, or part of it, when it was re- 
moving, or plaoea in the potatoe-house, during the 
winter season. 

To remove fro8t from ^tatoet. 

The weathe:* which soonest injures and destroyt 
potatoes, is when the atmosphere is depressed 
with cold to such a degree that it congeals water; 
then potatoes, unless covered, will be frosted; and 
the cover proper to preserve them ought to.be 
proportioned to the intenseness of the weather. 

Potatoes, when slightly frosted, so as to have ae- 
quired a slight sweet taste only, often, like an ani- 
mal body suddenly infected by aooie disorder, 
which it throws off by perspiration, are found 
quite wet, throwing out the frost by a kind of per- 
spiration. When they are in this state, in order 
to recover them, and bring them to a proper taste, 
the whole quantity infected should be turned over, 
and a quantity of mill seeds thrown among them, 
as they are turned over; this bpth e^Uracts and ab- 
sorbs the injured moisture from the body of the 
potatoes infected. But there is still a more power 
till remedy than umply mixing them with mill- 
seeds, and that is a small quantity of slacked lime, 
perfectly dry, mixed among the se^ds to be used, 
which has a very wonderful effect in recovering 
potatoes that have been considerably injured by 
trost. 

When frosted potatoes are to be used, either at 
the table, or given , to horses,, black kittle, oi 
swine, plunging them' in cold watesr, ahout hjdf a^ 
day before usin^ them, is of gfeat advantage; aad 
if put into running water, ao much the better, aa it 
has been proved vo be mor^ powerful in extracting 
the frost, on account of fU alterative quality a«d 
superior purity. 

Another method. 

Another, way of removing frost from [Hitatoea, 
when they are to be prepared for the table, U ta 
strip them of their skins, and, if Ui^;e3 to cut thejp 
into two or more pieces; tlien to pluo|;e them in^ 
cold water for a considerable time, with a baod&l 
of salt in the water; ar.d» when put on to he,boiM 
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^ put as much salt into the vater as possible, not to 
' make them too salt when boiled. 

This is a powerful way of making the potatoe 
throw off the bad taste and spoiled quality lodged 
in its substance. 

When prepared for horses. Mack cattle, and 
swine: — Salt, or saltpetre, put among the potatoes, 
and boiled together, will destroy any injurious 
quality which fr'^st has lodged or brought on. 
Chaff or oats, bruised in a mill, boiled with the 
frosted potatoes, when designed for horses or 
eattle, tends to destroy the bad effeofe of the frost. 
Utes to lohich frosted potatoes may be beneficiaUy 
applied. . , 

When potatoes have acquired a. disagreeable 
taste by means of frost, they will make good and 
wholesome bread, by boiling them, as has been 
mentioned, with salt, mashing or bruising them 
small, then kneading them together with oatmeal. 
Not less than two-thirds should consist of meal, 
which will destroy the sweet taste; and the dry and 
generous quality of the meal will effectually cor- 
rect and destroy any thing noxious in the injured 
roots.' 

Horses, swine, dog8> &o. may all be fed with 
potatoes, though frosted, by boiling them, and 
mixing them with oats coarsely ground, or with 
oat-meal; always adding a good quantity of salt or 
salt-petre in the mixture, roultry.also may be fed 
with potatoes very much frosted, if mixed with 
oat-meal in about equal proportions, without salt, 
as this species of animal cannot admit of it 
Further uses of frosted potatoes. 

Potatoes frosted, wnen three times distilled, 
produce a spirit from hydrometer proof to ten per 
cent, over proof; therefore a principal purpose and 
use to which they may be turned, is the makipg 
of alcohol; more particularly as that article is use- 
ful for many purposes where strength is its princi- 
pal I'ecoromendation. The ordinary strength that 
spirits are run, preparatory to converting them into 
alcohol, is from 40 to 50 per cent, over proof by 
Dicas; .which, re-distilled from calcined carbonate 
of potash, will produce alcohol at 825, water being 
1000. 

When potatoes are frosted to such a degi^ee as 
to be useless for food from their sweet taste, they 
arc very useful to weavers in dressing their yarn, 
and particularly cotton. They are prepared for 
this purpose by boiling them well; then mash or 
beat them small; then put them into a vessel, 
adding a little barm, drippings of ale or porter 
barrels: allowing them to stand two or three months 
to ferment. 

Shoemakers may use U also; only, as their paste 
requires more solidity and greater strength, flour 
is generally mixed along with the fermented pota- 
toes, in about nqual proportions. 

Bookbinders also may use this paste, alum being 
mixed to assist the strength of the composition. 
And it may be beneficially used by paper stainers 
and upholsterers, when made up witn a mixture 
of flour and alum. 

Wlien potatoes are so penetrated with fros^ that 
« th^y have become quite soft, they are useless for 
man or beast; but make excellent manure for light 
sharp soils; »nd for this purpose are worth about 
one-fifth or sixth of their original value. In Ber^ 
wickshire, and- other places, where it is a great 
-object to get their straw turned intor^ung, the 
value, of the frosted potatoe is still greater, as it 
assists the farmer in that operation. 

To make starch from frosted potatoes. 

Pota^.oes much frosted will make very good 
starch; though it is a shade darker in colour. All 
toarse cloths requiring to be stiffened, where 
«rfaiten/^ss ' is no object, may be done wiUi. starch 



made from potatoes Jfi'eatiy peijettuted' wiHh frost. 
"The best method of making potatoes into starch, 
is to grat^ them down among water, ^en to take 
out an the refuse with the hand, and next to strsia 
the whole of the water in whroh the potatoes have 
been grated, through a thin eloth, rather eoan«,« 
or fine sieve, and afterwards frequently putting on 
and pouring off water, until it eomes dear trom 
the starch, which is alwaya allowed to' settle or 
fall to the bottom of the ves^t in which theoper»* 
tion is performed. An experiment was tried with 
a few potatoes that were pot out to frost. They 
were grated down, and made into starch powdfcr: 
The produce of the fresh po'ntbe weighed 87(J 
grains, while that of the frosted was only 4tS. 
being less than half the quantity. 

The refuse of the potatoe, when taken fiwm the 
sieve, possesses the property of cleansing woollen 
cloths without hurting their colours; and the water 
decanted from the starch powder is excellent for 
cleansingsilks, without the smallest injury to their 
colour. In making hair-powder it has long been 
used, and is therefore well known. 
Turnips. 

The benefits derived fi-om turnip husbandry are 
of great nlagnitude; light soils are cultivated wMi 
profit and f^ieiKty; abundance of food is provided 
for man and beast; the earth 4s' turned to the uses 
for which it is physically calculkted: and by being 
suitably cleaned with this preparatory crop, a bed 
is provided for |prass seeds, wherein they flourish 
and prosper with greater vigour than after tatr 
other preparation. 

To prepare thii grmmd. 

The first ploughing is given immediately after 
harvest, or as soon as the wheat seed is finished, 
either in length or across the field, as circumstan- 
ces may seem to require. In this state^the ground 
remains till the oat seed is fitiished, when a second 
ploughing is givento it, usually in a contrary di- 
rection to the first. U is then repeatedly haiTo"we<l, 
often rolled between the harrowings, and every 
particle of root-weeds carefully picked off with th* 
hand; a thii*d ploughing is then bestowed, and' the 
other operations are repeated. In this stage, if 
the ground has not be^ih very foul, the seed process 
generally commences; but often a fourth plcugh- 
mg, sometimes a fifth, is necessary, before the 
CTound is sufficiently clean. Less labour, however, 
IS necessary now th^n in fbrnier times, when a 
more regular mode of cropping was commonly 
followed. 

To sora the seed. 

The next part of the process is the sowing of th« 
seed; this, almost in every case since turnips were 
introduced into this country, has been performed 
by drilling machines, of different sizes and con- 
structions, though all acting on the same princi- 
ple. At this nme, the machine is drawn by a 
horse in a pair of shafts^ sows tWo drills ata tim«^ 
and answers extremely well, where the eround is 
flat, and the drills properly made up. Tne wei|fht 
of the machine ins.ures a regularity of sowmff 
hardly to be gained by thoSe ofa different size ana 
construction. From two to three pounds of seed 
are sown upon the acre, though tne smallest of 
these quantities will give many more plants, in 
ordinary seasons, than are neoessary^ but as the 
seed is not an expensive article, the greater pait 
of farmers incline to sow thick, Which both pro 
vides against the danger of pail of the seed perish- 
ing, and gives the young plants an advantage at 
the oatset 

Turnips are sown from the beginning to the end 
of June; but the second and third weeks of the^ 
month are, by judicious farmers, accounted the 
most proper time. Some people have sown %n 
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fne^ m Maigr^ •a^THth- ftdwitsgct bnt.these eaiij 
flela* Mre iipt t» ran to aeed befora winter^ espe^ 
dalfyiC the aatumn We fiivounble to ▼egetation. 
Am a gooeml rule« it may be laid dowa,^ that the 
earliett a»wifigp gbooM he on the Ulest soiU* (^laot* 
^ o» Mieh a^Hs are often loag before they make any 
creat |»rogveMi and, to tbe end, may be f v bdiind 
OMte IB otber tituatioat, whicb were macb later 
uwn. The tamip plant, indeed, does aot tliri^e 
ffapMly till its roots reach tbe dung; and the pre- 
irioua noorishiaent aflforded them is often so scanty 
as to ttont Ihem altogether before they get so far. 
CUamng Arecei t. 

llie first thing to be done in this proeess ia to 
fan a horse-hoe, provineially termed a scraper, 
along toe intervals, keeping at such a distanee m>m 
tke yottng plants that they shall not be injured; 
tbit operation destroys all the aonoal veeds which 
have sprung up, and leaves the planta standing in 
reg«dar stripef or rows. The hand-hoeing tnen 
eommeaees, by which the turnips are all sioeled 
out, at a distance of firom eight to tweWe inches, 
and the redundant ones drawn into the spaces be- 
tween the rows. The singling out of tne young 
plants is an operation of great importanoe, lor an 
<lfTor committed in this prooest can hardly be af- 
terwards rectified. Boys and girU are always em- 
ployed as hoers; btt a steady and trusty man-ser- 
vant is usually set over tbem, to see that the work 
be properly executed. 

la eight or ten days, or snob a length of time as 
airourastances may require, a horse-hoe of a dif- 
ferent construction from the scraper is used. This, 
m fact, is generally a small plough, of the same 
kind with that commonly wrought, but of smaller 
dimensions. By this implement, tbe earth is 
pared awav from the sides of the drills, and a sort 
of new ri<L« formed in the middle of the former 
interval. The hand^hoers are again set to work, 
and every we^d and surperfluous turnip is cut up; 
afterwards the horse-hoe is employed to separate 
the earth, which it formerly threw into the fur- 
i^ws, and lay it back to the sides of the drilU. 
On dry lands this is done by the scraper; but where 
the least tendency to moisture prevails, the smalt 
plough is used, in order that the furrows may be 
perfectly cleaned out This latter mode, indeed, 
u veiy generally practised. 

To cultivate the yeUow turnip. 

This variety, as now cultivated in the field, is 
quite different from the yellow garden turnip, be- 
ing largvr in size, containing more juice,/ or nu- 
tritive substance, much easier cultivated, and pre- 
serving its powers till the middle of May, when the 
grass-aeasoo may be expected. TJpon ordinarr 
soils it is superior to mta baga, because it will 
grow to a considerable weight, adhere the other 
would be stunted or starved; and it stands the frost 
equally welL No farmer who keeps stock to any 
extent should be wtthout.it The mode of culture 
required is in every respect similar to what is sta- 
ted concerning common turnips, with these ex- 
ceptions, that earlier sowing is necessary, and that 
the plants need not be set out so wide as they do 
901 swell to such a size. 

Huta baga or Swedish turnip. 
^ he process of management is precisely the same 
witli that of turnips, with this audition, that more 
dung is required, and that seed time oueht to be 
three w four weeks earlier. Rich soil, nowever, 
.s required for this article: for it will not grow to 
any size worthwhile, on soils of middling quality, 
wliatever quantity of dune may be appli^. 

Ruta baga is of great advantage in the feeding of 
horses, either wlien given raw or boiled, or with 
broken corn. If a sunicient quantity were cultiva- 
leiU a. gveat deal of gt^in might be saved, while 



the health and condition of the woi^ne stock woald 
be greatly invigo^ted and aujpnented. An even* - 
log feed of this nutriUons article would be oC in* 
calculable benefit.; even most horses are fond of the 
common turnip in a raw state; and it is a mbieet 
well worthy oA cveij fiirmer'a attention, whether 
it would not be for his interest to raise these eseo* 
lents in such a quantity as to serve them during the 
lone period when gniss cannot b« obtained. I'hat 
the nealth of the animals would thereby be bene- 
fited is nnqaestiooable; and the saving of sraiA 
wool a greatly exceed the trouble occasion^ bj 
famishing a aaily supply of these roots. 
To dettroy^ *nejly on tumipt. 

Lime sown by the hand, or distributed by ama- 
ehiae, is an infallible protection to turnips against 
the ravages of the fly. It should be applied aa soon 
as the turnips come up, and in the same daily ro- 
tation in which they were sown. The lime sbouk) 
be slaked inimediately before it is used; if tfie air 
be not sufiiciendy moist to render tiiat operation 
unaeeessary. 

Another method.^^jei the farmer carefully wat^ 
his tnmips as they come up, and whenever the fir 
makes its appearance, take a certain quantity ti 
brimstone, aoout 58} or S lbs. to an acre; pot thia 
into a kettle, and melt it in the turnip-field, in a 
situation the most eligible for the wind to carry the 
fume OTer the ground; then take any combustible 
matter calculated to make a considerable smoke, 
which, being dipped in the liquid brimstone, must 
be strewed an over the field in a state of ignition, 
and so close together that the fumes of the burning 
matter may completely cover every part of the 
ground. The oecoction of the bitter almond \k 
more fatal to the lives of insects and worms than 
any^ other vegetable or mineral poison. ' It is made 
by infusing me bitter almond powder (the ground 
cakes that remain after expressm^ the oil) in warn 
water for 24 hours; 28 lbs. (which may be pur- 
chased for 58 A will ma!ij 40 gallons, a* suffieieat 
quantity for a lar^ garden. 

Hemedy agmntt the bite of the turnip Jly. 

It is rspon the principle of creating an otfensivs 
smell that turnip seed is recommended to be steep- 
ed iu train oil before it is sown. This has been 
found to be a perfect security against the bite of 
the turnip fly. 

To prevent thejly in tumipe. , 

Sow good and fresh aeedf in well-manured and 
well-prepared ground. 

To prevent the increate ofpiendree UKgratt landt 
newly U^ down. 

Make a strong decoction of walnut-tree leaves, 
and afler opening sevei^al of the pismire's sanch 
habitations, pour upon them a quantity of tbe 1h 
quor, just sumoient to fill the hollow of each heM>; 
after the middle has been scooped, throw in the 
contents from the sides, and press down the whole 
mass with the foot, till it becomes level with tbe 
rest of the field. This if not found effoetnal at first 
must be repeated a second or a third time, when 
they infkllibly will be destroyed. 
Topret'ent groranng cropefrom the devtutaOon of 



The good effects of elder in preserving planttf 
from insects and flies, are experieu'^ed in the fol- 
lowing casesr — 

1. For preventing eabbi^ and canliflower 
plants from nleing devoured and damaged by caters 
pillars, 

2. For preventing bltghtv, and their eit^s ou 
fruit-trees. 

3. For preserving corn from yellow fliea and 
other insects. 

4. For securing turnips ftom the ravages of flies. 
The dwarf elder appears to exhale a miich nior< 
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9eM vmvd thiin the ecmunoo elder, and therefore 
dboiil^ be preferred. 

7)9 chsek the ravag^et of the turnip fly, 

Suppoae ihat the fariBer has no objeetion to be- 
slbv 5 lbs. of aeed per acre in order to aeeare his 
enm of turnips. If be sows broad-east, let him 
medieiate onehalf of the seed, io the manuerto be 
afterwards explained, leaving the other half unpre- 
pared. The latter may be sown one da^, and the 
medicated a day or two after, so as to give a start 
to the other. The medicated will, in that ease, es- 
oape from the attacks of the fly or beetle. If the 
slug, hovever, does appear, rolling in the night is 
necessary. If the farmer drills his turnips, after 
the land is prepared for the drill, ^ lbs. ot the un- 
medieated seea should be sown broad-oast, and a 
day or two afterwards the medicated seed,sown in 
the drills. In this way a crop may be obtained at 
least by the industrious farmer, who does not 
grudge a little trouble to secure a good one. He 
will find that the plants sown broad-cast will give 
full employment to the fly, till the less savoury 
plants in the drill pass the mrment of danger. As 
to preparing or medicating the seed; sulphur is so 
obnoxious to the whole insect tribe, and at the 
same time so favourable to vegetation, that it seems 
entitled to a preference. Tne turnip seed may 
be a little damped, and then mixed with the flour 
of sulphur, at the rate of two ounces of sulphur to 
ooe pound of seed; or let the seed be steeped in a 
liquor, formed by boiling three parts of lime to 
one of sulphur, and lOQ parts of water. This steep 
is isiueh approved of for all such purposes. It is 
not improbable that the same liquid in which wheat 
is commonly pickled would prove a preservative 
against the fly. It may be proper to add, that 
when the season is very dry, it has been found a 
most useful practice to moisten the dung well, before 
£1 is inserted into the drill; to spread the dung very 
rapidly in the rows, and instantly to sow, at the rate 
of four pounds of turnip-seed per acre, upon the 
dung. The ^und should then be gathered up 
into bouts, ST inehes wide, by the going and returning 
of the plough. The seeds are thus put in eon- 
tact with the wet dung. Many perish, but a suffl- 
eient number escape to produce a good crop. In 
this ease, the sowing any unmedicated seed broad- 
cast, may be dispensed with. 

To cuiHvate san-fiin. 

Chalky loams and gravelly soils on a calcareous 
Dot torn are most proper for this grass. It is more 
adapted to hay tnan pasture; and much heavier 
crops of this grass are obtained from thin lands 
than when clover is sown. San-foin is a hardy 
kind of grass, well worth U.e attention of cultiva- 
tors in upland districts, where the soil is obdurate 
and shallow, and where clover and nre-grass can 
with difiiculty be raised to such a height as to stand 
the scythe. When sown, fresh seed ought con- 
stantly to be used, as the v^tation of old seed 
cannot be depended upon. Four bushels may be 
used for an acre; and great eare ou||ht to be taken 
to cover the seed well, and to put it deeper into 
the ground than tlie seeds of otrier grasses. 
To preserve grain from vermin. 
To preserve rye, and secure it from insects and 
«t8, nothing more is necessary than not to winnow 
It after it is threshed, snd to stow it in the grana- 
nes mixed with the chaff. In this state it has been 
kept for more than three years, without experi- 
eneiog the smallest alterations, and even without 
the necessity of being turned, to presei*ve it from 
humidity and fermentation. Rats and mice may 
be prevented from entering the bara, by putting 
tame wild vine or hed^ ^ants upon the heaps: 
the amell ot this wood is so offensive to these ani- 
iBsla that they will not approach it 
8 8 



To prevent the deetructum of com by tnaecto. 

In laying the floors of a granary, let Italian pop- 
lars be made use of for the timber. Many exper- 
iments show that granaries, after layinjg; down this 
flooring, will no longer be infested with weevils. 
See. y 

To destroy slugs upon wheat. 

Collect a number of lean ducks; keep t^em all 
day without food, and turn them into the Lei Is t^ 
wards evening; each duck would devour tne slugs 
much faster than a man could collect them, arjd 
they would soon get very fat for market. 

To prevent tlie ravoffes oj mice m cotm stacks. 

The following simple remedy against the depre- 
dations of mice in com stacks, has lately been re- 
commended for its undoubted efficacy. Sprinkle 
from 4 to 6 bushels of dry white sand upon tne root 
of the stack before the thatch is put on. The sand 
is no detriment to the corn, and stacks thus dress- 
ed have remained without injunr. So very effec- 
tive is the remedy, that nests of dead young roioc 
have been found where the sand has been used, 
but not a live mouse could be seen. 
To clear bams and oui-houses from mites and 
•weevils. 

The following method is practised in Germanj, 
for granaries inKsted with inites and weevils, l^t 
the walls and rafters, above and below, of such 
granaries be covered completely with quick-lime, 
slaked in water, in which trefoil, wormwood, and 
hyssop, have been boiled. This composition shoulc 
be applied as hot as possible. A farmer, who hac! 
the granaries empty in June last, collected quanti- 
ties of the largest sized auts in sacks, and scatter- 
ed them about the places infested with weevils. 
The ants immediately fell u;>on and devoured 
them alL 

To destroy slugs o» land. 

Procure some fresh lime, and after th c v^ing as. 
much water upon it a& will reduce it to a powder, 
sow the lime in a hot state upon the land that is 
oven*un with the vermin, at the rate of about 12 
bushels to the acre. The lime should be sown to- 
wards the wind, and falling upon them in a fer- 
mented state^ it will instantly kill them. 
Vsefulness of the hedgehog. 

This little animal, the oWect of persecution, not 
only to little boys, but to the fb.^mer, and game- 
keeper, on account of its supposed mi8ch.evou& 
pi*open8ities, is in fact one which the agriculture 
ist should endeavour to preserve; as it is the mo 
effectual destroyer of snails, worms, and insect 
and on which it almost entirely subsists. A garden 
in which a hedge-hog is kept, will, in the course 
of two or three nights, be entirely freed from slugs; 
and that enemy to fruit, the millepede, is a favour- 
ite food to him. The London sardeners are so 
aware of this as often to purchase nedgehogs to put 
in their grounds. The opinion that this animal 
sucks cows is too absurd to require refutation. 
The mouth of the hedgehog is too small to lay 
hold of the teat of a cow, even if it could be be- 
lieved by any reflecting person that she would suf- 
itv its sharp bristles to touch her; and if it ever 
has been found eating poultry or game, as has by 
seme been asserted, they must previously have 
been killed by rats, weasels, or some more fero- 
cious animal Uian the hedgehog, whose habits are 
those of gentleness and timidity, who is not form- 
ed for attack, and whose sole mode of defence i" 
rolling itself up in a ball and opposing its '::cong 
prickles to the enemy. This statement is the re- 
sult of two years* observation on the nature and 
mode of life of the hedgehog; and is given in the 
hope of rescuing a harmless and useful creature 
from the genei*al abhorrence in which it is held^ 
and the unmerciful treatment it meets with. 

8 n 
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7b aetitnjf vfteA. 
To elear the g^nnd of weeds is an operation no 
ttm necessary in husbandry, than the aisposing it 
lo produce TegeUbles of any kind in plenty. 

Mnuiil veedt, or sach as spring from seed, and 
die the same ^ear, are nv>st easily destroyed. For 
this purpose, it will be sufficient to let them spring 
up till near the time of ripening their seed, and 
then plough them down before it comes to maturi- 
ty. It is also of service to destroy such weeds as 
grow in borders, or neglected comers, and fre- 
quently sca'ter their seeds to a great disUnee; such 
as the thistle, dandelion, rag-weed, &o.; for these 
are sufficient to propagate their species through a 
deal of ground, as their seeds are carried about 
with the wind to very considerable distances. A 
farmer ought also to take care, that the small seeds 
of weeds, separated from com in winnowing, be 
not sown again upon the ground; for this certainly 
happens when they are thrown upon a dung hill; 
because, being the natural offspring of the earth, 
they are not easily destroyed. The oest method of 
preventing any mischief from this causq is to bum 
them. 

JPerermiat •weeds are such as are propagated by 
»he roots, and last for a number of years. They 
cannot be effectually destroyed, but by removing 
' tlie roots from the ground, which is often a matter 
of some difficulty. The only method that can be 
depended upon in this case, is frequent ploughing, 
l^ render the ground as tender as possible; and 
hi^rrowing with a particular kind of harrow, in or- 
der to collect these pernicious roots. When col- 
lected, they ought to be dried and bumt, as the 
only effectual method of insuring their doing no 
fartlier mischief. 

To destroy broom, fitrze, and thorns. 

Besides those kinds of weeils, which are rf an 
herbaceous nature, there are others which are 
woody, and grow to a very considerable size; such 
as broom, funse, and thorns. The first may be de- 
stroyed by frequent ploughing and harrowing, in 
the same manner as other perennial weeds are. 
Another method cf destroying broom, is by pas- 
ttiring the field where it grows with sheep. 
. The best method of extirpating furze, is to set 
fire to it in frosty weather; for frost has the effect 
of withering and making them burn readily. The 
stumps must then be cut over with a hatchet; and 
when the ground is well softened by rain, it may 
he ploughed up, and the roots taken out by a har- 
row adapted to that purpose. If the field is soon 
laid down to grass, tney will again spring up; in 
this case, pasturing with sheep is an effc'ctual 
remedy. The thorny or bramble, can only be ex- 
tirpated by ploughing up the ground and collecting 
4ie roots. 

Usefulness of moving weeds. 

In the month of June weeds aro in their most 
succulent state, and in this condition, after they 
have lain a few hours to wither, hungry cattle will 
eat greedily almost every species. There is 
scarcely a hedge, border, or a nook, but what at 
that season is valuable; and it certainly must be 
good management to embrace the transient oppor- 
tunity; for io a few weeks they will becoiAe nui- 
•ancea. 

To banish crows from a field. 

Machinery of various kinds, susn as wind-mills 
Ml miniature, horse-rattles, &c. to be put in motion 
by the wind, are often employed to frighten erows: 
but with all of these, they soon become familiar^ 
when they cease to be of any use whatever. 

The most effectual method of banishing them 
from ? field, as far as experience goes, is to com- 
hiue w»th one or other of the scaro-crows in vogue, 
the Cre^uent *ise of the musket Nothing strikes 



sach terror iato tlMse Mgneioui anifliiAs^ m t^n 
sight of a fowling piece, and the ez^osion of g«»* 
powder, which they have known so often to bt 
faul to their raoe. Such is their dread of « teal, 
iup-pieee, that if ooe is placed ufion a dyke, «r 
other eminence, H' wiii for a long time pveveol 
them from alighting on the adjacent grouaaa, 
1\> cuUivate carrots. 

To command crops of this root, manure the land 
with 25 or SO loada of dung per aere, pretty rotteo; 
|>)oogh it in, and then cover the seed by harrow- 
ing. The dung neither injures the taste of tbe 
carrot, makes them grow deformed, nor causes tbe 
canker. A farmer** object is. to produce as great 
a quantity as possible from every acre, which must 
undoubtedly be aecomrplished by manure. In coi»- 
firmation of this opinioB, the following atateroeot 
is given:—. 

Unmanwred carrots^ sown March 31, 1808. 
Ton. StOQC. 

Roots ....9 Id7pera«fe. 

Tops 4 24 do. 

Manured afierpUntoet, sown April 7, 1808. 
Ton. Stone. 

Roots .It 113 per acre. 

Tmjs 5 71 do. 

The soil in both wero exactly the same; and the 
dung half rotten. The^ preeedmg crop bad in botii 
instances been potatoes^ and the quality \A the car- 
rots was similar in both, oaaes. An extensive col- 
lection of such well aotheDticated experiments sr» 
better calculated to extend the boundaries of agri* 
cultural knowledge, than all the theories and men 
reasonings upon tnem, yet published. 

Mode of cultivating parsnifis in Guernsey. 

Although this root is cultivated io almost all tb« 
soils of that island, that is esteemed tbe best whidi 
consists of a good light loam, the deeper the bel- 
ter. If the loamy soil is not deep, the under soil 
at least should be opened, to allow of the firw 
penetration of the roots. 

If the land is not perfectly dear from couch grast 
and other weeds, H is pared with tbe paring-plonfi^ 
in October, and harrowed to remove the w«e& 
About the middle of February, tbe land i8'prepare<* 
for sowing by means of S ploughs. A small 
plough precedes, and opens the furrow to thedepcb 
of four inches, and is follotved by a large plough 
drawn by four or six oxen and as many horses, 
which deei^ens the furrow to ten or fourteen 
inches. As soon as the elods are capable of heina 
broken, the harrowing eommenoes, and is repeater 
till the soil is pulverized, and reduced nearly to 
the state of garden mould . The whole of the pro* 
cesses aro intended to lOosen the soil to as great s 
depth as possible. 

The seed should not be more than a year old, as 
it is unceKain when of a gveater age. It is sowa 
broad-cast, and on a day just so windy as to insuit 
its rogular spreading over the surface. The seec 
is then covered by the harrow. The quaotk} 
sown is from 8 to 4 qoavta. 

As soonas the plants aro sufiieaently strong, they 
are hand-weeded and thinned,jind this operatioa 
must be repeated at least three times during the 
summer. The diatanee between the ^plants is ul- 
timately about nine inehea; and to save a portifa 
of the labour, a haiTowing is sometimes given b»> 
tween^he first and seeond weedings. 

The first weeding is performed about tbe middle 
of May, and repeated when necessary, till the be- 
ginning of July. I 

The roots are dug up about the middle of An* 
gust, when they are thought to be most nutritioqa 
and to fatten animals better than after the leaves 
are decayed. The quantity dag up at this aeaaoa 
is not more than is required for two or thi'ee fiifa* 
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^tmmmptfotL It Is wAy in Ckjtober that the mot 
it fully ripe, when it may be dug up with forks, 
«nd preserved dry in shed* durine the winter; but 
H is usually left in the ground in Guernsey, where 
6rost is rare, and taken up ss it is wanted. 

The parsnip is considered by the Guernsey far- 
mers to be the most nutritious root known, superior 
•▼en to the earrot and the potatoe* When small, it 
is given to the animals whole, but when large, it 
Is slieed longitudinally. Hogs preler this root to 
all others, and it msKes excellent pork. Horses 
are equally fond of the parsnip, although from 
eating it with too much avidity it ■sometimes sticks 
in the throat But this may easily be prevented by 
catting the roots into pieces before they are given. 
N lo cumvate hemp, 
Thetm^ 

The soils most suited to the culture of this plant, 
are those of the deep, black, putrid vegetable kind, 
that are low, and rather inclined to moisture, and 
tliose of the deep mellow, loamy, or sandy descrip- 
tions. The quantity of produce is generally much 
greater on the former than on the latter; but it is 
said to be greatly inferior in quality. It may, how- 
ever, be grown with success on lands of a less rich 
■nd fertile kind, by pro^)er care and attention in 
their culture and preparation. 

Tb prepare the ground. 

In order to render the grounds proper for the 
reception of the crop, they should be reduced into 
a fine mellow state of mould, and be perfectly 
cleared from weeds, by repeated ploughing. When 
K succeeds grain crops, the work is mostly accore^ 
pushed by three ploughings, and as many harrow- 
ings: the first being given immediately after the 
preceding crop is removed, the second early in the 
spring, and ^e last, or seed earth, just before the 
seed IS to be put in. In the last ploughing, well 
rotted manure, in the proportion of 15 or 20, or 
good compost, in the quantity of 25 or S3 horse 
' cart loads, should be turned into the land; as with- 
out this it is seldom that good crops can be pro- 
duced. The surface of the rround being left per- 
fectly flat, and as free from furrows as^ossible; as 
b}r these means the moisture is more effectually re- 
tained, and the growth of the plants more fully 
promoted. 

Quantity •/ seedy &c. 

It is of much importance in the cultivation of 
hemp crops^ that the seed be new, and of a good 
quality, which may in some measure be known by 
its f<»eling heavy in the hand, and being of a bright 
shining colour. 

The proportion of seednhat Is most commonly 
employed, is from two to three bushels, according 
to the quality of the land; but, as the crops are 
greatly injured by the plants standing too closely 
togetiicr, two bushels, or two bushels and a halt, 
may be a more advantageous quantity. 

As the hemp plant is extremely tender in its 
early growth, care should be taken not to put the 
seed into the ground at so early a period, as that it 
may be liable to be injured by the eftecU of frost; 
nor to protract the sowing to so late a season, as 
that the quality of the produce may be affected. 
The best season, on the drier sorts of land, in the 
southern districts, is, as soon as possible after the 
frosts are over in April, and, on the same descrip* 
fions of soil, in the more northern ones, towards 
the close of the same month, or early in the enso- 
mg one. 

Method ofwrnne. 

The most general method of putting crops of 
this sort into the soil is the broadcast, the seed 
being dispersed over the'surfiice of the land in as 
even a manner as posnble, and afterwards covered 
in by means of a veij light harrowing, lu many 



eases, however, «spcel«Kly when the crops ars ts 
stand for seed, the drill method in rows, at small 
distances, might be had recourse to with advan« 
tage; as, in this way, the early growth of the 
plants would be more efieotually promoted, and 
the land be kept in a more clean and perfect stale 
of mould, which are circumstainees or importanee 
in such crops. In whatever method the seed is 
put in, care most constantly be taken to keep the 
oirds from it for some time afterwards. 

This sort of crop is frequently cultivated on the 
'same pieces of ground for a great number of years, 
without any other kind of intervening; but, in siidi 
cases, manure must be applied with almost evetr 
crop, in pretty large proportions, to prevent the 
exhaustion that must otherwise take place. It may 
be sown after most sorts of grain crops, especially 
where the land possesses sufficient fertility, and is 
in a proper state of tillage. 

Afier culture. 

As hemp, from its tall growth and thibk foliage, 
soon covers the surface of tlie land, and prevents 
the rising of weeds, little attention is necessary 
after the seed has been pot into the ground, esp»* 
cially where the broadcast method of sowing is 
practised; but, when put in by the drill machine, a 
hoeing or two may be had recourse to with advan- 
taere in the early g^wth of the crop. 

In the culture of this plant, it is particularly 
necessary that the same piece of land contains both 
male and female, or what is sometimesdenominated 
simple hemp. The latter kind contains the seed. 

When the crop is ripe, (which is known by it» 
becoming of a whitish-yellow colour, and a few of 
the leaves beginning to drop from the stems; - thi* 
happens commonly about 13 or 14 weeks from the 
period of its being sown, according as the seasos 
may be dry or wet (the first sort being mostly ripe 
some weeks before the latter), the next piieratioo 
is that of taking it from the ground; which is ef- 
fected by pulling it up by the roots, in small par* 
eels at a time, by the liand, taking care to shake ofi' 
the mould well from them before the handsful are 
laid down. In some districts, the whole crop is 
polled together, without any distinction being 
made between the different kinds of hemp; wbi<e, 
in others. It is the practice to separate and pull 
them at different times, according to their ripeness. 
The latter is obviously the better practice; as by 
pulling a large proportion of the crop before it is 
in a proper state or maturity, the quantity of pro- 
duce must not only be considerably lessened, but its 
quality greatly injured by being rendered less 
durable. / 

After being thus pulled, it is tied up in small par- 
eels, or what are sometimes provincially termed 
baits. 

Where crops of this kind are intended for seed- 
ing, they should be suffered to stand till the seed 
becomes in a perfect state of maturity, which is 
easily known by the appearance of it on inspection. 
The stems are then pulled and bound up, as in the 
other case, the bundles being set up in the same 
manner>as grain, until the seed becomes so diyand 
firm as to shed freely. It is then either immedi* 
ately threshed out upon large Oloths for the pm^ 
pose in the field, or taken home to have the opera- 
tion afterwards performed. 

Proceao ofgraoome hemp. 

The hemp, as soon as pulled, is tied up in small 
bundles, frequently at both ends. 

It is then conveyed to pits, or ponds of stagnant 
water, about six or eight feet in depth, such as 
tiave a olayey soil being in general preferred, and 
deposited in beds, according to their size, and 
depth; the small bundles being laid both in a 
straight direetioB and crosswise of each other, ta 
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M to Mud peefetAj togetller; the whole being 
loaded with timber, or other mterials, to m to 
keep the bedi of hemp juat below the sorfiMe of 
the water. 

It is not uanai to water more than 4 or 5 times 
iifrthe same pit, till it has been filled with water. 
Where the ponds are not saffieiently large to eon- 
tain the whole of the produee at onee, it is the 
praetiee to poll the hemp onW as it ean be admit- 
ted into them, it beine tnought disadvantageons to 
leave the hemp upon toe gnmod, afier being Dull- 
ed. It is left in these pits four, five, or six aays, 
or even more, aeeordingto the warmth of the %e»- 
son, and the judgment of the opentor, on his ex- 
amining whether the hempj material readily sepa- 
rates from the reed or stem; and then taken up and 
conveyed to a pasture field, whHch is clean and 
even, 'the bundles being loosened, and spread out 
thinly, stem by stem, turning it every second or 
third day, espeeially in damp weather, to prevent 
its being injured by worms or other insects. It 
should remain iu this situation for two, three^ four, 
or more weeks, according to circumatances, and 
be then collected together when in a perfectly dry 
state, tied up into large bundles, and placed in 
some secure building, until an opportunity is af- 
forded for breaking it, in order to separate the 
hemp. By this means the process of grassing is 
not only shortened; but the more expensive ones 
of breaking, scutching, and bleaching the yam, 
rendered less violent and troublesome. 

After the hemp has been removed from the field, 
it is in a state to be broken and swingled, opera- 
tions that are mostW performed by common la- 
bourers, by means or machinery for the purpose, 
the produee being tied up in stones. The refuse, 
collected in the latter processes, is denominated 
sheaves, and is in some districts employed for the 

Surposes of fueL After havioji; undergone these 
ifferent operations, it is ready for the purposes of 
the manuncturer. 

7h cultivate Jlax. 

The soils most suitable for flax, besides the al- 
luvial kind, are deep friable loams, and such as 
eontain a lam proportion of vegetable matter in 
their composmon. Strong clays do not answer 
well, nor soils of a |pivdly or dry sandy nature. 
Hat whatever be the kind of soil, it ought neither 
to be in too poor nor too rich a condition; because, 
in the latter c«se, the flax is apt to grow too luxu- 
riant, and to produce a coarse sort; and, in the for- 
mer case, the plant, from growing weakly, affords 
only a sosall produce. 

Th prepare the ground. 

When grass land is intended for flax, it ought to 
be broken up as early in the season as possible, so 
that the soil may be duly mellowed by the winter 
frosts, and in good order for being reduced by the 
harrows, when the seed process is attempted. If 
flax is to suceeed a com crop, the like care is re- 
auired to procure the aid of frost, without which 
tne surfiice cannot be rendered fine enough for re- 
ceiving the seed. Less frost, haweyer, will do in 
the last, than in the first case; therefoie the grass 
land ought always to be earliest ploughed. At seed 
time, harrow the land well before the seed is dis- 
tributed, then cover the seed to a sufficient depth, 
by giving a close double time of the harrows. 
Water-turrow the land, and remove anj stones and 
roots that may remain on the iurtace, which 
finidhe* the seed process. 

fyiotuUy of §eed. 

When a crop of seed is intended to be taken, 
thin sowing is preferable, in order that the plants 
may have ropm to fork or spread out their leaves, 
ai|d to obtain air for the blossoming and filling sea- 
But it is a mistake to sow thin^ when flax 
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is intended to be taken; for the crop then.l 
coarse, and often unproductive. From eight to 
ten pecks per acre is a proper quantity in the last 
case; but when seed is the object, six pecks will 
do very well. 

To eane the flax and teed. 
Flax should be pulled when the lower part of the 
plant begins to turn yellow, and when, oo opening 
the pods, the most forward of the seeds are found 



in a soft state, and the middle of the seeds isg^rceii; 
while the seed is quite soft, the flax should be 
spread on the ground, in bundles about as much as 
a woman can grasp with both hands, and it should 
remain so, till the upper part is dry: in fine weather 
it will be dry in 24 or 48 hours; the bundles should 
be then roaoe up, with the dry par^inside, and 
then set up in stocks, of ten bundles each, and 
stand on the ground till Uie whole is dry, pods and 
all; the seed will then be ripe, and the 'flax in the 
best state; it may then be stacked, housed, or 
worked; great care should be taken to keep the 
root-ends even. 

Method of -watering. 

When flax is pulled, it ought to be immediately 
INit into the water, m tliat it may part with tike 
rind or shaw, and be fi for the manufacturer. 
Standing pools, for many reasons, are most proper 
for the purpose, occasioning the flax to have a let- 
ter colour, to be sooner ready for the grass^ Anc" 
even to be of superior quality in every respecL 
When put into the water, it is tied up in beet^ or 
small sneaves; the smaller the better, because it is 
then most equally watered. These sheaves ought 
to be built in the pool, in a reclining upright po9> 
ture, so that the weight placed above may keep 
the whole firm down. In warm weather, ten days 
of the watering process is sufficient; but it is pro- 
per to examine the pools regulai^ly after the seventh 
oay, lest the flax should putrify or rot, which some- 
tinkes happens in very warm weather. Twelve 
days will answer in any sort of weather; though it 
may be remarked, that it is better to givie rather 
toi- little of the water, than too much, as any de^ 
ficiency may be easily made up, by sufferii^ it to 
lie longer on the grass, whereas an excess of water 
admits of no remedy. After lying on the grass 
for a due time, till any defect of the watering pitv 
cess is rectified, the flax is taken up, tied whcv 
dry in large sheaves, and carried to the mill to be 
switched and pre^wred for the hackle 
Mr Jjee*9 invention for dressing fax, — JbutnaO" 
tUme for tuing the machinery, 

llie process is divided into two parts; the first 
part is intended for the. farmer, or flax-grower, co 
bring the flax into a fit state for general or common 
purposes. This is performed by three machines; 
one for thrashing out the seed, one for breaking 
and separating the wood from the fibre, and one 
for further separating the broken wood and matter 
from the fibre. In some cases, the farmers will, 
perhaps, thrash out the seed in their own mill, and 
theretcre^ in such cases, the first machine will bc^ 
of course, unnecessary. 

The second part of the process is intended for 
the manufacturer to bring the flax into a state for 
the yeiy finest purpc^s, such as lace, cambric^ 
damask, and very fine linen. This second part is 
performed by the refining machine only. ^ 

The thrathing maikine. 

Take the fiax in small bundles, as it comes from 
the field or sUck, and holding it in the left haudi 
put the seed end between the thrashing machipe, 
and the bed or block, against which the machine 
is to strike; then take the handle of the machine 
in the right hand, and move the machine backward 
and forwai*d, to strike on the flax, until the see*/ 
is all thrasheid out 
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• T%e breaking machine. 

Take the ilax in small haiidsfol in the ieft hand, 
tpread it flat between the third and ^ittle finger, 
-with the seed end downwards, and the root-end 
arbove, as near the hand as possible; then put it 
between the beater of the breaking machine, and 
beat it gently till the three or four inches, which 
fiaye been under the operation of the machine, ap- 
pear to be soft; then remove the flax a little higher 
in the hand, so as to let the soft part of the flax 
rest upon the little finger, and continue to beat it 
till all is soft, and the wood is separated from the 
fibre, keeping the led hand close to the block, and 
Che flax as fiat upon the block as possible. The 
other end of the flax is then to be turned; and the 
end which has been beaten is to be wrapped round 
the little finger, the root-end flat, and beaten in 
the machine till the wood is separated, exactly in 
the same way as the other end was beaten. 
TVie cleansing' rnachine. 

Is to be used in the same Way, in all respects, as 
the breaking machine; first cleansing one end of 
the flax, and then tui*ning the other, keeping the 
flax all the while flat in the hand. 
The hackle. 

A common hackle will be found useful, in this 
stage, for opening the ends; and msj be placed, 
for greater convenience, at the side of the breaking 
and cleansing machine. 

This concludes the first process of the machinery 
intended for the farmer, or flax-grower. The se- 
cond, or manufacturer's process requires 
The refinmff machine. 

Take a small piece of nax, as it comes ffom the 
breaking or cleansing machine; pass the seed end 
through the fluted rollers of the refining machine. 
Mid bring it round, laying it flat on the root-end 
qH the flax, forming it into a skein. A few fibres 
of the end brought round, and looped in the flax 
on which it is laid, will keep the skein together. 
ft must be kept flat and even on the machine, 
which may continue to go round, and work the 
flax, till it is brought to any degree of fineness that 
may be required, and this will not require more 
thaii from two to six minutes. 

Washing or tohitemng. 

The flax, when prepared by these machines, 
without having been water-steeped, or dew-rotted, 
may be washed in small quantities at a time. either 
in water only, or with soap and water, without any 
other mixture, and brought by these simple means 
to the purest white. It is to be wrung several 
times in water till the water becomes no longer 
coloured from the matter; and care is to be taken 
that the fla^ is laid flat like tape, and then spread 
upon the grass; but it is recommended that the 
flax should be spun in the yellow state, and then 
ivashed in warm water and soap, or boiled, with 
care, iif water and soap, from 10 to 15 minutes, 
which, when dried, will be perfectly white. If 
the weather should be favourable, it would be well 
to have it dried on the grass. 

As to tlie labour required, the machines are 
easily wrought by women or girls, and without any 
assistance from men. 

Theftroduce. 

As to the produce, of difl^ierent degrees of fine- 
ness, from a given weight of the raw material, we 
subjoin the following statement. 

112 lbs. of flax from the stack, after the seed 
was thraslied out, ptx>dueed 30 lbs. in the state 
Xo. 1; refined to No. d, it produced 20 lbs. of fiax 
and 3 lbs. of common tow; 20 lbs. of No. 3 pro- 
duced 14J lbs. of No. 4. The loss in weight is 
caused by the discharge of matter; there is no loss 
of fibre. 

An average crop will produce about two tons to 



the aere, after the seed is thrashed out. This iHll 
produce one-fourth fibre, making 10 ewt to tht 
acre No. 1. 

To cuUvvate hope.— The mrii, ^e. 

The hop is planted on Yarious soils, and chiefly 
in valleys. Hops are Mnerally of the best quality 
from strong clay land. The crop, however, is 
tii-sre very precarious. Those on peat are much 
more productive, but are liable to be affected \n 
the mduld in some seasons, whicL rtdnces theu* 
value considerably. The best plantations are on ft 
deep loamy soil, where the produce of the latter, 
and the quality of the former, are sometimes ob- 
tained. Those which are grown on sandy and 
gravelly lands are seldom remarkable for eithor 
great produce, or superior quality. 

The plant is extremely liable to disasters, from 
its first putting up in the spring, until the time of 
picking the crop, which is in Septembaf. Snails 
or slugs, ants and flies, are formidable enemies in 
the flrst instance. Frosts are inimical to its 
growth, and the vines are frequentlv blighted, even 
after they have reached the top of the poles. Small 
green flies, and other insects, which make their 
appearance in the months of May and June, when 
the wind is about north-east, often greatly injure 
them; and thev are subject to take damage by sigh 
winds firom the south-west. The best situation 
fot a plantation, therefore, is a southern aspect, 
^well shaded on three sides, either by hills or pian^ 
ing, which is supposed to be the chief protection 
that can be given them. 

To plant hops. 

In the winter time provide the soil and manora 
for the hop-ground against the following spring. 
If the dung he rotten, mix it with two or three 
ports of common earth, and let it incorporate to 
gether, till thei«e is occasion to make use of it in 
making the hop-hills; but if it be new dung, then 
let be mixed as before till the spring in the next 
year, for new dung is very injurious to hops. Hops 
require to be planted in a situation so open that the 
air may freely pass round and between them, to 
dty up and dissipate the moisture, which often de- 
stroys the middles of large plantations, while the 
outsides remain unhurt. 

The hills should be 8 or 9 feet asunder. If the 
ground be intended to be ploughed with horses bei*> 
tween the hills, it will be best to plant them in 
squares, chequerwise: but if the ground is so smal. 
that it may be done with the breast-plough, oi 
spade, the holes should be ranged in a quincunx 
form. Which way soever is made use of, a stake 
should be stuck down at all the places where the 
hills are to be made. 

' To choose hope. 

Be very particular in the choice of the plants as 
to kind; for if the nop-garden be planted with a 
mixture of several sorts of hops, that ripen at 
several times, it will cause much trouble, and gi*eat 
detriment. 

The two best sorts are the white, and the grey 
I binu; the latter is a large square hop, more hardy 
' bears more abundantly, but ripens later than the 
former. There is another sort of the white bind, 
which ripens a week or ten days before the com- 
mon; but this is tenderer, and a less plentiful bear- 
er; though it has this advantage, that it comes first 
to market. If there be a sort of hop you value, 
and would wish to increase, the superfluous binds 
may be laid down when the hops are tied, cutting 
off the tops, and buiyingthem in the hill; or when 
the hops are dressed all the cnttings may be saved; 
for almost every part will grow, and become a ) 
good set the next spring. 

iSeusttns of planting* 

The Kentish planters approve the months of Ofr. 

8 i> 2 
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inker 4itd Mm^ T>it moH luanl Hme 9f pro- 
fttruic; tlM enttioi^ U m Mureh, when Uie hops «re 
eat tDd dressed. As to the manner 9f ^fluiting 
the seU, tb^e should be five gvod sets planted in 
every hill, one in the middle, aad the reit roond 
•bout, sloping^. liet them be pressed dose with 
tbe hMid, and eovered with fine eatth) a stiek sbonU 
he pUeed on eaeb side of the hill to seeiire it. 
Taform a new plantahm^ 
The best method is, to hav« eattings from ap* 
f 4oyed stooh, planted out the yenr heme th^ arc 
wanted, in the hop-ground ; as the use of phmts 
iMStead of euttinss, not only gains a year, but are 
iHfore oertain to nourish. A small pieoe of moist 
■and is suflleient to raise plants for ro«ny aeres, 
and at little expense. If the ground be in grass, 
pave and dig m the pods; work the land with a 
spade, and set it out into ridges of 3^ yards wide, 
and two yards between ei^h; baTing a strip of grass, 
(eiilled a pillar,) next every ridge, and an open 
araitt between every two pillars, the depth of 
wkitth must vary aeoording to the soil, some being 
less than one foot, and others nearly four feet in 
depth. Three rows of plants, or, as they are 
ten»ed, hills, are m^ide upon eaeh ridge, whieh 
should interseot eaeh other; they are generally 8 
jrar Js disUnt in the rows, so tfait about 1300 are 
the usual number of hills in a sutute aore. Small 
sticks are proper to tie the hinds up to, the first 
year, then smul poles for a year or two; the siae 
•f whieh should be nadually inereased. 8oroe 
set 2 poles to every hill, which is prcper for ground 
producing luxuriant binds; hot on clay land three 
poles are set in a triangular form to the bills on 
the two outside rows of eaeh ridge« and only two 
in the middle row. Many additional poles, longer 
Unin the rest, called eatch-poles, are also set to 
take tbc binds as they run beyond the lesser poles. 
Where tlie bind is weak, three heads are eomaonly 
trained up eaeb pole; though, two are better, i 
stroajg. ix the ground intended for anew plantar 
lion is not clean from couch-grass, a complete £4* 
lew is essential, whether it is grass or stQbble$ and 
a crop of turnips maj be taken to advantage, if 
the land is proper ior their growth, and can be 
made clean, as hops are planted in March. 

The following are termed the annual orders»-- 
Digging the ground comoletely over; hoeing the 
earth trom the hills, and cutting off the stock a 
little above the root, which are called pickling and 
euUing; poling, which is oanying the p<des from 
the sUcks, and setting them down to the hills with 
a round implement, shod with iron, and called a 
poy, having a crutch at the top, and a peg through 
the middle to tread upon; tying the binds round 
the poles with rushes, and pulling up the super- 
fluous binds; hoeing the ground all over with a hoe 
of large dimensions; wheeling and laying manure 
upon every hill; covering the manure with the soil, 
which is done by scraping the ground over with a 
hoe, and is called hilling; kmI stacking, which is 
carrying and setting up the poles into beups or 
stacks, after the crop has been taken. 
£jrtrcMRforik«. 

As the preceding aro termed the ordinary, so 
the following aie called the extra-works, as not 
being included in the yearly bargain with the men 
by the generality of planters, and somd of- them 
are done only by the very best managers. On 
clayey ground, either the earth ought to be bared 
off the hills, and a covering of good manure ap- 
plied to tuem previous to digging, which will re- 
quire from 12 tu 15 tons per acre; or from 90 to 
25 tons of manure, or a gi'eater quantity of fresh 
earth ^wlv*.n the, ground wants condition) should 



be wheeled avMl apraaa all ovar tkc ridgea. It it 
not improper. In some eases, to puisne these 
methods alternately; but on boggy and very rick 
ground, the earth only can be applied with advan- 
tage. The drains should be seourad out yearly an 
▼ery wet ground; and what is thrown out is alwayt 
intermixed with the soil in digging; on drier soils 
this is done ever^ second or thiro year, and os 
very dry land it is scarcely necessary to do it aft, 
all. Reeruitinff the stock by planting, where any 
bills have fisiled, is done at little cost in weU-inanf 
aged plantations, as there are seldom many at once 
in those. If there is any couch-grass, it should he 
digged otit with thre»<pronged fbi'ks in Marca, 
and carried off the grou.'id. The renewal of poles 
re(|uireB from one to two hundred per aore every 
year. If, when uie binds first appear, they are 
eaten by slugs, a handful of malt culm, or saw 
dust, is sometimes laid round eaeh hill, which thev 
cannot travel over; and should flies or ants attack 
them, soot is the best preventive. The carrying 
in and setting catch-poles varies much as to num- 
ber, as some set fewer than one hundred, and 
others five or six hundred per acre. Moving the 
drains and pillars is generally done once, but twice 
moving is better, ( whether the grass be made hito 
fodder, or is suffered to fall into the drains fisi 
manure,) as then no seeds scatter on the ground^ 
Extra-hoe once before the hilling, and once after* 
After high winds, many poles ai'e broken dowL^ 
which should be set up again soon. 

Manurt proper for /wprCuUure^ 

As to the manure most proper for the hop-cul* 
ture, good stable dung is much used, and is ptre- 
lerred to the manure made by beasts, as the lattei 
enooun^s anU on strong ground. Woollen isa|i 
are the best for forcing a luxuriant bind, and if 
used with judgment, are excellent for clay«» 
l^round; but they are ant to make the hops sasuUli 
»f too nsany are used. Malt culm, and dove m^ 
nure are e^ieelleot, and one complete dressing with 
lime is veiy serviceable for strong ground. 
To pick hope. 

When the arop is ripe, a proper number of 
pickers are procured, for whom are provided li^tu 
wooden frames, called binges; they are clothed with 
hop-bagging, into which the hops are picked off 
the po^ by women and children, having them 
brought by men, who take them up by cutui^ the 
binds about a foot, above tlie ground, and drawing 
up the poles by an instrument called a dragon. 
Each binge has from 4 to 6 pickers, and a man at- 
tends to one or two binges, according^ to the cropf 
he strips the binds from the poles as «,aey are pick- 
ed, and lays them in heaps ready for stocking; he 
also carries tlie hops to the kilns, if neir; dr to a 
cart, as tltey are measured from the binge. The 
number of binges employed vary with the crop 
and kiln-room; about one to an acre is usual. The 
hops are taken out of the binges with a basket 
which holds 6 Winchester pecks. 
Another mt^hocL 

The most convenient way of picking them is 
into a long square frame of wood, with a cloth 
hanging on tenter-hooks within it, to receive the 
hops as they are ))icked. 

They must be picked very clean, free from leave* 
and stalks; and &£ there shall be occasion, 2 or 3 
times in a day, the frame must be emptied into a 
hop bag made of coarse linen cloth, and carried 
immediately to the oast or kiln, in order to be 
dried: for if they should be too long in tlie bag, 
they will be apt to heat and be disccloured. If the 
weather be hot, there should no more poles he 
drawn than can be picked in an hour, and they 
should be gathered in fair weather, if i* can bei; 
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pente m firiag, and preaerrv their eolour better 
vtien ther are dried. 

'/'• Ayk»p9, 

The best nHliod ef dnring hops is with ehar- 
eosl on an oast or kiln, eoVered with hair^oth cf 
the same form and &ihiosi thnt is naed for dryinr 
nMilL The kiln oo|;ht to be square, and ssay hie of 
lO, 18, 14, or 16 feet over at the to^ where the 
hops are laid, as the |ilanlation requires, and the 
■pom will allow. There ought to be a due pro- 
portion between the height and breadth of the kiln, 
aiHl the b^uels of the iteddle where the fire is 
kept, viz. irthe kiln be 19 feet squart nn the top, 
it ou^it to be 9 feet high from tiae fire, and the 
steddle ought lobe 6 fert and a half square, and so 
INroportionaUe in other diraensioos. 

The hap9 must he spread even upon the oatt, a 
foot thick or more, if the depth of the eurb will 
ailow it; but eare is to be taken not to overload the 
oast if the hops are green or wet. The oast ought 
to be first warmed with afire before the hops are 
laid on, and then an even steady fire mast be keiil 
under them; it must liot be too fierce at first, lest it 
sooreh them; nor roust it be suffered to sink or 
slacken, but rather be inerfeased, till the hops ai^ 
nearly dried, lest the moisture or sweat whien the 
fire has raised, fidl baek or disoolon* them. 

When they have lain about nine hours they roust 
he turned, and in 2 or 3 hours more tlu7 may be 
taken off. it rosy be known when tliey are %rell 
dried, by the brittleness of the stalks, and the easy 
fiiUing off of the hop>leaves. 

'Pa bag hop9. 

As soon as thn hops are taken off the kihi, lav 
thesn in a room for three weeks or a month to wkh, 
give, sod toughen; for if thor are bagged immedi- 
ately they will powder, but iV thejrlie awhile, (aad 
the Icrtiger thev lie the better, provided thanr aw eo- 
vered close with blankets to secure them from the 
air), they may be bagged with more safety, as aol 
t>eing liable to be broken to powder in treading; 
and this will make them bear treading the better, 
aiifl the harder thvy are trodden the better they 
will keep. 

When the ground is dufr in January or Februaiy, 
the earth about the hills, and vtrj nenr them, 
ousht to be taken away with the spade. About the 
end of Februaiy, if the hops were planted the 
spring before, or if the ground be weak, they 
ought to be dressed in dry weather; but if the 
ground be strong and in perfection, the middle of 
March will be a good time; and if it is apt to pro- 
duce over rank binds, the beginning of April may 
be soon enough. Then having with an iron 
picker cleared away all the earth outof tlie hill, so 
as to clesr the stock to the principal roots, with a 
sharp knife, cut off all the shoots which grew with 
the binds the last year; and also all the young 
suckers, that none may be left to run in the alley, 
and weaken the hill. It will be proper to cut one 
imit of the stock lower than the other, and also to 
out that pHit low that was left higliest the preceding 
year. In dressing those hops that have been planted 
the year before, cat off both the dead tops aod the 
young suckers which have sprung op from the 
sets, and also cover the stocks with fine earlli, a 
f.nger's length in thickness. 

'Jo pole hop9. 

Abo'it the middle of April the hops are to be 
pole<(; wheu the shoots begin to spraut up, the 
poles must be set to the hills deep in the ground, 
with a square iron picker or crow, that they may 
the better endure the wind; three poles are suffi- 
cient for one hill. These shduld be plarsed as near 
the hi.l as possible, with their bendiuK tops turned 
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(Mit«ardsfrorothehi|l,lopr0v«Mllk« hindt fran 
entangling; and a space between two poles ought ts 
be left apen to the south, to aumit the -iftyr^im. 
To tk h^po. 
The buds that do not clas|> of themselves to ih«. 
nearest pole witen thev are growu to three m* four 
feet high, must be guided to it by the hand, turn* 
ing them to the sun, who*. course tliey will always 
follow. They roust be bouad with witheret* ruslies, 
but not so close as to hi«ider them fiom climl tng 
up the pole. This en^unue to <lo t 1 «ll the p. lies 
are furnished witi oinds, \4' whidi two or u*rea 
are enough for a pole; and all tlie sprouts and 
binds that there are no oeoasiou foi*, ai^ to bo 
plucked up; hut if the ground is young, thvu none 
of these useless binds shtnild be plucked nn, but 
should he wrapped up togetlier in the midule of 
thehiU. rK— r -~n 

About the beginning of July, hops b^iu to bloW| 
and will be ready for gathering abo<it Uanbolo> 
mew-tide. A judgment may be inM<W of da^if 
ripeness b^ their strong scent, their hanhiess, and 
tlie brewnisli colour of their seed. When by thc«« 
tokens they apiiear to be ri|ie they must be picked 
with all the ex])edition possible; \ov if at this time 
a slorm of wind should come, it wotdd do them 
great damage, by breaking Uie branches, and bruia* 
ing and discolouring the h(>|)St anil it is very well 
known that hops, being picked gi>:eii and bright, 
will aell for a third nuire than those which ar« 
discoloured. 

7 '• cuUivate lAe mmUar plant. 

The ground is ploughed deep lu autumn, and 
again in March; and th<Mi laid up in ritlges, eight* 
een inches asunder, and about a foot high* About 
the beginoing of April llie|(round is opened uhere 
the old roots are planted, and the side sliouts tHken 
off, which are transplanUsd immediately U|ion ihu 
new ridges, at about a fool distance, where the) va* 
main two seasons; a| Michaelmas, when the tops 
of tlie |)lants are deaayed, the roots are taken up. 
This melhod of planting in ridges, is only neces- 
sary in wet laud. If all the horizoutal roots are 
destroyed from time to time, it will cause the large 
downright roots to be much bigger, iu whidt tun 
goodness of this plant diiefly consists. After the 
madder roots, the only pails of the plant used by 
dyers, are taksa up, they are kilo-dried, and then 
reduued to powder by a mill. Pravioiisly to tha 
grinding they are carefully assorted. 

The hue quality of madder is distinguished bv 
its being of^n bright, lively, light colour, weU 
ground, without acy coarse parts proceeding; from 
the peelings. Fresh is always more valuable than 
old madder. It should be kept close to preveui 
the access of air, as its virtue evaporates when eib* 
posed. 

Madder is principally cultivated in Holland, 
Germany, and France, especially the former place, 
where it grows in greater abundance than in any 
ol|ier part of the world. The turkey roadJer root 
is principally cultivated about Smyrna. This plant 
may be propagated either by offsets or seeds. Ou 
a light thin soil the culture cannot be carried on Ic 
any profit: that soil in which the plant tlelights is 
a rich sandy loam, three feet or more in dentl). 

The ground being fii*st made smooth, is divided 
into b''.ds four feet wide, with alteroale alleys, hsU 
as broad again as the beds. In each alle) is a shaW 
low cikannel for irrigaliikg the whole field, He. that 
that part of the alley that is n^t otherwise t^ngaged 
may be sown with legumes. The madtfer-sced i» 
sown broadcast in the propoiiioii of troin 25 to Si. 
lbs. per acre about the end of April, lu a fort- 
night or three weeks the young plants bejjiu ic 
appear, ftud from this time to li«c luoalh i'> ^'"i^ 
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tember, oare mutt be taken to keep the gToand 
well watered ao'i free frc m weeds. If the plaott 
are examined in aattimr. they will be foond to be 
s'jTouiided with amall yellow offsets at the depth 
<>f two inches, and early in September, the earth 
from the alleys is lo be* dug out and laid over the 

{dants of madder to the height of two or three 
eev, wiilk (his the first year's operation finishes. 

The Sffond year's work befiiis in May, with 
riving the beds a thorough weeding^and eare mu'it 
be taken to supply them with plenty of water dur- 
ing snninter. In Septembei , the first crop '•f seed 
will be ripe, at which time, the stems of th.- plants 
may be mown down, and the roots oovered a few 
tnches with earth, taken as before oat of the alleys. 
The weeding should take place as early as possi- 
ble in the spring of the third year; and the crop, 
instead of being left for seeds, may be cut three 
tiroes <lurittg summer for green foilder, all kinds of 
eattle being remarkably fond of it. In October, 
die roots are taken up, the offsets are carefully 
separated, and immediatelj used to form a new 
l^anution; and the roots, after being dried, are sold 
either without further preparation, or ground to a 
eoarse powder, and sprinkled witli an alkaline ley. 
The roots lose four-fifths of their weight in dry- 
ing, and the produce of an acre is about flOOO lbs. 
ofdry asleable madder. 

Ute of madder. 
The principal use of madder is in dying. It 
gives out its colour both to water and rectified spi- 
rit; the watery tincture is of a dark dull red) the 
spirituous of a deep bright one. ft imparts to 
vooUen cloth, ptepared with alum and tartar, a 
rrery durable, though not a veiy beautiful red dye. 
As it is the cheapest of all red drugs, that give a 
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iour, it i« the prinMpal one commonly 
of for ordinary st*iffs. Sometimes its 
dye is heightened by the addition of Brazil-wood, 
and sometimes it is employed In coniunction with 
the dearer reds, as cochineal, finr demi-scarleta, 
and demi-crimsons. Madder-root is sometimes 
employed in medicine as an emmenagogue. When 
the madder is given to animals with their food, it 
produces a curious phenomenon, namely, tinging 
their bones with red. The bones of roung pigeons 
will be thus tinged of a rose-colour m twenty>four 
hours, and of a deep searlet in three da^s; but the 
bones of adult animals will be a fbilnight in ac- 
quiring a rose-colour. 

Beat method of hay-making. 
Instead of allowing the hay to lie, as usual in 
most placi.8, for some days in the swathe, after it 
is cut, never cut hay but when the grass is quite 
dry; and then malie the gatherers follow close 
upon the cutters; put it up immediately into sraull 
cocks about three feet high each, and of as small a 
diameter as they can be n<ade to stand with; al- 
ways giving each of them a slight kind of thatch- 
ing, by draw^g a few handsful of the hay from the 
bottom of the cock all round, and laying it lightly 
Upon the top, with one of the endu hanging dowa- 
wards. This is done with the utmost ease and ex- 
pedition; aiid when once in that state, the hay is, 
m a great measure, out of danger; for unless a Vio- 
lent wind should arise immediately after the cocks 
are put up, nothing else can huit the hay; as no rain, 
however violent, can penetrate into these cocks 
but for a very little way; and if they are dry put 
up, they never sit together so closely as to heat; 
although they auqu're, in a day or two, such a de- 
)(ree ot fiiiuness, as to be in no danger of being 
o^^^frrurne'l by wind after that time, unless it blows 
a hurt ic;tne. 

In these cocks allow the hay to remain until, upon 
nspectiori, ilie farmer jud^s it will keep in pretty 
n»Y\j^v tiHinp c(.cks (which is usually in a week or 
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two aceording at th« weather is note or lets |^ 
vonrable), when two men, each with a long prongea 
pitchfork, lift op one of these small cocks betweea 
them with the greatest ease, and carry them ok 
after another, to the place where the trsmp-eoekii 
to be built: and in this manner proceed ofer the 
field, till the whole is finished. 

Mode ofhay^makinr in YorktMre. 

Rippling clover or seeds, has been puctiseo 
about forty years, in the oeighboorhood of Borott|»ih 
bridge. It is found to answer much better thus 
Jibe method of making iiAo cocks. 

The clover is cut, and after it lias lain four or 
five <lays in the swathe, till it is sufficiently diy, 
the hay-maker, with a rake, rolls up a sufficiesl 
ouantitv to form a ripple, which is set up in the 
form of a cone. Taking a few of the longest stnvs, 
he twists them round the top, which forms the 
|ioint of the cone, keeps the ripple compsct, vA 
shoots off the i<Hin. In taking up the doTer from 
the swathe, and forming the ripple, it is aecessarf 
to kee|) the upper or dry part inwards: by thit 
means it is much sooner dry, and in a fit state fiir 
the suck. It is generally necessary for clover to n^ 
main 5 or 6 days in the ripple before it is put isto 
the stack; but that depends on the slate of the 
weather. There is no occasion to untie the rip> 
plea. The method of rip|diag is not so eipenriie 
aa cocking; it is much superior both in vet and 
dry seasTHis-^not so liable to be injured by (ht 
wet— much somier dry, and, of course, of s Setta 
finality, and more nourishing for cattle. Each 
r^ple will weigh, when diy, about 4 or 5 lbs. they 
should not be made too large. Except when 
meadow puss is very long it would not be pneti- 
cable to npple it, and is very rwely done ia York 
shire. The practice of rippling ia simple; attended 
with little trouble or expenae; and whenerer tried) 
will ivcommend itselC 

7h manage cmgraufhr Aay. 

Grass, when cut for bay, ought to be qwckljr 
raked, in order that its powers mar neither be ex- 
hausted by the sun, nOr disaipnted by the air. Is 
the first sta^f^, small cocks are preferable, sud os 
after days, these mar be gathered into large ooei 
or hand ricks, by which method, the hay is equil. 
ly made, and properiy sweetened. After suodiog 
8 or 10 days in these ricks, aeeording to the satare 
of tlie weather, hay may be carted home, aiidboih 
in stacks of sufficient size for standing through the 
winter months. 

Importance ofotrano in husbandry. 

This is a subject that has not hitherto beea » 
much attended to as its importance desenes. 

Though many useful observations on strsw are 
occasionally introduced in agricultural writings, 
ami though its value, as the basis of future crops, 
is fuUy admitted by every intelligent farmer, yet 
the subjea has seldom been pi^ufessedlv treated of 
at any length: we shall endeavour, theret(H%, to 
compress the most important patticulars conned 
With it, nuder the following heads: — 

1. The weight of straw pixxluced on an average 
of the ilifiicrent crops of grain and pulse, per &UU- 
ute acixj. ^ 

2. The value. of the different kinds of straw, 
and 

3. The various uses to which each kind of straw 
is applicable. 

Weight ofstrarw produced by the difererU crotn. 

The quantity ot straw per acre, dijfers uccurdine 
to a vai'iety of circumstances; as, I. The sjHjcies of 
^rain, whether wheat, barley, oats, &c.; 2. The djfc 
lerei*. kinds of the sauie gi*ain; 3. The season (to* 
in dry seasons the quantity is less than in moi-it) 
4. The soil, for in fertile soils che straw is iDora 
abundant than in poor ones; 5. The sea^oa whes 
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tktt iWMif is sown, fur spring sown wbent has less 
Hi-^ir than the winter sown; and, 6. The manner 
m whieh the straw is oat, for an inch or two at the 
root-end of the straw makes a mat addition to the 

dEBghill. 

From a statement hy Mr Young, it would appear, 
that the average produce, in straw, of all the dif- 
ferent crops, stubole included, maj be calculated at 
1 ion, 7 cwt. per English acre; but that is rejecting 
the weaker soils. 

It is calculated hy Mr Brown, of Markle, that 
QD an aveinge of years, the produce of straw in 
good land, and under tolerable management, will 
be nearly ^n the following propoilion, [ler English 
■ere* 

Stones. 

Wheat, 160 

Beans and peas, 130 ^ 

Oats, 130 

Barley, 100 

Total 520 

Or, at an average of these crops, 150 stone per 
acre, 22 lbs. avoii^upois, per stone; in all 2860 Ibt. 
or 1 ton, 5 cwt. 2 quarters and 4 lbs. 

It may be safely estimated, that on an average of 
ye»r8, well cultivated and fertile soils, when the 
«rop is carefully cut down, will annually produce, 
on the average of the crops above mentioned, and 
tafcine the average of the kingdom, 1 ton, 5 cwt 
per English acre. 

Value of the different kindt of straw. 

The intrinsic value of straw must vary materi- 
lAly, ^according to its leading properties, the quan- 
':ty of manure into which it may be converted by 
littering, or its fitness to be employed as thatch, 
these being the chief uses to which it is applica- 
ble; but, in general, its price depends on its vicinity 
to large towns. It i« ouly In situations where 
foreign manure can be procured easily, and at a 
cheaper rate than by converting the straw raised 
upon the farm into dung, that tlie sale of straw is 
ever permitted. Straw is generally dearer in Lon- 
don, and its neighbourhood, than in any other part 
of the kingdom. It is sold there by the load, 
which consists of d6 trusses, of 36 lbs. each, or 
1296 lbs.' in all. Two loads of wheat-straw per 
acre are t^ckoned a tolerable crop. 

As straw is rarely permitted to be sold, being 
usually employed in maintaining winter stock, the 
real value uf the article, to the farmer, is but in- 
considerable, deperiing upon the quantity, and 
Sualily of the dung it produces. So little is it 
lought necessary accurately to ascettain the value 
of straw, tiiat in several cases it has been given by* 
tlie outgoing to the incoming tenant, as an equiva- 
lent for the expense of harvesting, thrashing, and 
marketing the last crop. It is often thought in- 
sufficient to cover even that expense, and a farther 
abatement is allowed on the price of the grain. 

FanoiiB purposes to ivfdch straw is afpucable. 

The subject of feeding with straw will be better 
understood by considering the si^ecific properties 
of the diiferent kinds of straw employed in feed- 
mg stock, and the rules that ought to be observed 
when stock are ted with that material. 
Wheat straw. ' 

This kind of straw, from its strength, is con- 
ader^d to be peculiarly calculated both for litter 
and thrashint^; and, indeed, wherever the practice 
of cuttiiig sUiiw into cliattj for mixing with corn 
for horses, prevaUs, wheat straw is preferred. 
When givon to cattle or horses, iti8sometim:iscut 
into c\u*i:\ ^;ul either given raw in that state, or, 
v'hat is gi'eatly preferred, steamed with other food, 
in particular with potatoes. 

In order to improve wheat straw as fodder, it is 
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the practice, in some parts of England, to cut the 
gi*ain rather greener than in Scotland, which pre* 
sei*ves more of the natural juices, and consequently 
makes the fodder better. Some of the best farmcn 
were accustomed to cut wheat much earlier th<m 
common in their respective districts. One uf 
these was a miller in Norfolk, who occupied a large 
fai*m, where he always cut his wheat several days 
before any one else thought of beginning, well 
knowing the good consequences in the value of th« 
grain. It must also be less apt to be injured by 
shaking or hai*vesting. 

Oat straw. 

Among the culmiferous grains, the straw of the 
oat is considered to be the best fodder, when given 
uncut It is well known, indeed, that oat straw, 
during the. winter season, is almost universally 
given instead of* hay, in all the best cultivated 
counties of Scotland, during the winter months, 
though that of peas and beans is certainly pi^e* 
ferred where both are grown. 

In some districts farmers cut oats in the straw 
into a species of fodder, which is called "cut 
meat*' This is given not only to horses, but to 
cattle', especially fettening cattle. It is thought to 
give not only fatness but a fineness of skin to all 
sorts of stock. \ 

Bean straw. 

If well harvested, this straw forms a very hearty 
and nutritious kind of food for cattle in the winter 
season. Both oxen and horses, when duly supplied 
with oats, in proportion to the work they have to 
execute, thrive well on it; and the reduced parts, 
or what is termed in England the ooving^chafi^ 
is found valuable, as a manger food, for the labour- 
ing teams; when blended with other substances, it 
is probable that, in particular cases, the stems 
might be cut into ohan with advantage; but when 
made use of in these methods, it should' be used as 
fresh as possible after being thrashed. A mixture 
of bean straw, (which b^ itself is rather ^ryA and 
of peas-haum, which is sweet and nourisning, 
taakes excellent fodder. * 

But though this straw, more especially when 
mixed with peas-haum, is of great value as fodder 
to the working stock of the farm, it does not suit 
well with riding-horses, as it is apt to hurt iheir 
wind. In some horses, both bean-straw and peasr 
haum are apt to occasion colic pains, or the dis- 
ease which is provincially called botts, probably oc- 
casioned by flatulency. For this disease, about 
half an ounce, or a table-spoonful of laudanum, is 
found to be a good remedy. 

Peas straw. 

In Scotland, the haum of peas is used as foddei 
for working-horses instead of hay; and wnen well 
harvested, forms a vei*y excellent provender, inso* 
much that it is considered to be of almost equal 
value to the grain itself. 

Tare-straxo or hay. 

This is an article strongly recommended by some 
farmers; for when the laud has been dunged, ard 
the seed good, the produce is considerabl-..-. The 
crop should be cut as soon as the blossoms oegin to 
fall off, or the pods to form; and the whole, convert- 
ed into hay-tares, require a great deal of sun to 
cure, and rain is very injurious to them. \x. would 
be a good plan to mix them with diy straw, which 
wonid improve boih. 

Hides regarding" tJie coranmpiion of straw in feed" 
ing cattL, 

Straw is much used in ibe feeding of cattle in 
Scotland; and there can he no doubt that CS>en will 
feed well on straw and tui-nips^if the straw be good. 
It is recommended, in all cases, that for a month 
or six weeks after a bullock is put to turnips, straw 
only should be given with them. But in the innr<» 
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•dmaced turn of fiitteiiin|^, \mr it to moth wi^ 
nor, that it ditMld if possible be sapplied. It is 
•eitain, at the same time, that bav is a very expeo- 
■re food for stock, and ought to be saved m mach 
M possible where it ean prudently be done. It is 
veil known that a full aJlowanee of turqipa and 
•traw, during the winter moatha, will laUten better 
tluui a small allowanee of hay in plaee of the straw. 
In the spring hay, whieb retains Its miiritive juiees 
longer than straw, is mueh more valuable, both for 
fiittening stock and feeding horses; and it is there- 
fore the practice to reserve hay for abMt three 
months' consumption of theae kinds of stock, aud 
for no others. 

RultB for fee(£iur hordes with 9tram» 

In reganl to horses, they seldom get any har for 
three months in winter; but with straw and the 
eoKO, which must always be given them, whether 
they get straw or hav, they not only plough three- 
fourths of an English acre per day, or work from 
seven to eight hours at other labour, but are aotu. 
ally fall of flesh and vigour when sowing| eemmen- 
oes. They must, however, have liay instead of 
straw, when the severe labour of spring takes 
place. 

When, therefore, farmers* horses are so much 
reduced in condition as to be unable to go throt^h 
the severe labour of spring, it is owing to thuir 
not having got a suffieient quantity of oorti. Peas 
and bean-straw certainly make the best fodder, 
when not injured by rain; but if that kind of straw 
ia damaged in harvest, white straw is to b« pre- 
fiarroi. 

Eulet fir fiwUng sheep -with eiraw. 

There is no food of which sheep are fonder than 
pea^straw. The soil of the pastoral districts in 
Scotland, being rarely of a kind oaloulated for 
peas, anv extensive eultivatiou of that grain ia im- 
practicable; but where ciroomstanoes are fiivoara- 
ble to that crop, peas ought to be ooltivated, were 
it merely for the straw, as it would enable the store- 
farmers to earry on their system of sheei^fiunuing 
with much more advantage. Indeed, the same 

Elan migh*- be advisable iif other districts, it might 
e proper to add, that for ewes at yeaning time, 
ientil-hay is better than tare-hay or even peas- 
fcaum. 

HiiceUaneow rukw and BbsevwMiiana regarding the 
coneumptiofi of straw. 

On turnip farms in Scotland, it is the usual prac- 
tice to feed horses till March, where the labour is 
not s«»vere, and cows throu^ the winter, witli oat- 
straw, whilst the fattening and straw-yard ' cattle 
etit the straw of wheat and barley. If any peas or 
beans be oulti\-ated on the farm, that straw being 
riven to the horses, a part of the oat-straw mav be 
left for the fattening and stmw-yard cattle. Upon 
turnip farms, it is not thought profitable to cut the 
greater part of the clovers for hay. These are usual- 
^ eaten by sheep, and no mora hay saved, thau what 
mav serve the horses, cows, and fattening stock, for 
eight or ten weeks, immediately before grass, with 
a soudl (quantity occasionally given to the sheep fed 
en turnip!). 

The expense of feeding even the horses alone, 
for eight months, on hay, would be more thin a 
farmer can well afford; ut the same time it is a rule 
with the best farmers, to give hay to their horses 
in the early part of winter; then peas or bean straw, 
till seed-time commences in the spring; and after^ 
wards hay. 

Strhw keeps much better unthrashed, in a large 
stack, man in a barn. Stmw in general, more es- 
pecially w!iite straw^ is found to lose its value as 
fodder, in wliatever way it may be kept, after the 
sharp dry breezes of the spring months have set in. 

It 18 a general rule, that straw, when intended to 



be used as food for aloak, ahoold be f^hwn, •« 

speedily as possible, after it is thrashed. The 
thrashing separates and expoaes it so much, tliat if 
kept long. It is, comparatively apeaking, of littk 
value as fodder. Lisle, an intelligent writer on 
agrieulture, and a practical former, sutes, that he 
found cows did not eat straw so well on a Moada^ 
morning, as they did the rest of the week, bec^iue 
the straw was not fresh from the flail. Straw, 
therefore, should be constantly made use o^ M 
soon after it is thrashed as possible; for by keep- 
ing, it becomes either musty, or too dry, and eat* 
tie do not eat it, nor thrive on it so well. It can* 
not be doubted that air has a very injurious efSect 
upon all kinds of fodder, and the more it caa be 
kept from the influence of Uie sun and the atmoa- 

{>here, so much the better. It is seldom given as 
odder, uidess to ati-aw.yai*d cattle, after the month 
of March. 

When clover is sown with grain crops, the clover 
has often airrived at such a length, as to mix with 
the straw in cutting the crop. This certainfy im- 
proves the straw in good harvests; but as little clo- 
ver as posaible should be eut with the straw, aa 't 
makes it very difficult to secure the crop, unlesa '4 
be left upon the ground for several days. 
Straw, ae applicabie to Utter. 

Straw, when mixed with the dung and the urine 
of eattle, horses, Alc. Im. is a nch and excelient 
manure; but even alonie, when ploughed in, or de^ 
composed by pure simple water, it is of use.* All 
the various sorts of straw auswer the purpoaec of 
litter. Some fisnaera contend that rye straw is the 
best litter; otliers prefer the stiaw of wheat, whio^ 
absorbs, it is said, so much urine and moi«tttr(\ 
that a cart of wheat straw is supposed equal in value 
to three carts of well made dung, lo England, lim 
strajr of pests and beans is extreoaely valoablci 
forming, it is said, wheu well broken by thrashing 
a desirable litter fur working horses, hogs, and 
other stock; but in Scotland, it is never used a« 
litter, unless it has been spoilt by bad managemeota 
or a most unseasonable season in harvest, as its 
feeding properties are there so well known. lit- 
tering IS of use, not only for converting straw into 
manure, but for keeping the animals warm and diy. 
In fact, cattle cannot be soiled on clover, or fed on 
turnips, without abundance of litter. 

There are four modes of converting straw iolo 
dung, by littering stock: — t. In stalls or stableai 
3. In haramels; 3. In fold-yards; and 4. In open 
folds, where sheep are littered with straw. 

The quantity of dung' pioduced from a given 
quantity of straw, depends a good deal upon the 
kind of straw that is used (as some kinds absorb 
much more mqiature than others), and upon the 
degree of care employed in preparing the duog« 
Speaking ^iierall^, the original weight Ci* sti-nw 
may be tripled, if the manufacturing process be 
properly conducted, and the dung applied to tte 
ground before its powers are lessened or exhausted. 
Tlte quantity of dung which maj be made from ao 
acre, especially if the d^llK arising from cloveii 
turnips, and hay, consumed on a farm, is induded 
in the general stock, will be something more than 
four tons; consequently, any farm of decent soil 
may be manured at the rate of 12 tons per acre, 
eveiy third year, from its own produce, provided 
the com crops are cut with accuracy, and the straw 
manufactured into dr.ng, in a husband raan-lik« 
manner. 

Straw aa applicable to thatching. 

Fur many ages straw was the common material . 
for rooting farm-buildings tind cottages, and was 
formerly made use of even in towns. The expei'se 
of a Ih'itched roof is not great, in so far lis respects 
labom*; and the value of tiie straw is, to the ^rcH er 
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either th« priAe Ke oonld obAaia for it, or that of 
iSbut "dang that oould be made from it, aa the kind 
used for thatch is seldom used as fodder. Where 
eeonomy must be 'attended to in the building of 
eottages, straw is taken as the least costly material; 
tot in these dayc, when manure is. so extremely 
▼aluable, as little straw as possible should be spared 
for other purposes. 

The durability of a thatched roof is likewise 
maintained. A ^ood ooat of thatch will need very 
Utile repair during an ordinary lease. But care 
nrast be taken that the straw ii,very elean thrashctl. 
if it is not, the grain left will soon spring, and in- 
troduce putrefaetion, and encourage vermin. The 
thrashing mill renders straw less fit tor thatch tlian 
when it is thrashed by the flail. 

In Somersetshire, wheat is seldom thrashed with 
(he straw, but the ears are eut off, and the straw, 
bound 13 sheaves, and tied very tight, is used for 
tliatehing. 

MiaceUaneoua ttaet of Hrcw. 

It is well known that various articles are manu- 
fiwtared from straw, such as bonnets, and other or- 
naments for the ladies. Even in the remote county 
of Caithness, the straw manufacture is carried on. 
The straw is prepared in London, and the plait is 
^returned to that market Straw-plaiting is the 
{Hidncipal manufacture in Bedfordshire. Thequan- 
ti^ thus used is very considerable, and it furnishes 
eaiployment for numbers of persons who mi^ht 
Otherwiae with difficulty find the m^ans of subsist- 



In some districts straw mixed with elay is used 
G>r boilding the walls of houses or gardens, and 
vith the same mixture for the roofs of houses, in« 
stead of the common mode of thatching. 

Id districts on the sea-shore, it is common for 
experienced farmers to keep in reserve a eonside- 
rable proportion of their wheat or barley straw, and 
to make it into a dunghill, alternately with the sea- 
w^re, stratum upon stratum, till both are exhausted. 
This is an excellent plan, where the sea-^weed can* 
not be immediately applied; but it is the best sys- 
tQm to plough it in, when obtained. 

Near Gloucester great quantities of bean*haum, 
at w^l as common straw, are buugjit up at a potash 
laaDQfaotory, and burnt for the ashes. 

Straw is sJso used for stuttiug beds. For that 
purpose, the cliaff of oats is found to be a material 
not roueh inferior to ordinary feathers; and being 
so muoh cheaper, chaff beds are almost universally 
used by the lower orders in Scotland. 

Another puri)otie to which straw is applied, is 
tfiat of packing; and it is proper to observe, that 
the quantity used in packing cnina and stoneware, 
in the districts where these manufactories prevail, 
as in StaflTurdshire, is found to be a serious injury 
to the farmer. 

The most recent discovery, connected with any 
Straw production, is that of the Rev. James Hall, 
who has ascertained that every bean-stalk, accord- 
ing to Its size, contains from 20 to 35 filaments, 
which are of a nature among the strongest, and 
most durable hitherto discovered. He calculates 
that on an average there are about 200 lbs. weight 
of such filaments on an acre, cajiable of being ap- 
plied to various useful purposes, where durability 
and strength, rather than fineness and delicacy, are 
required. 

To undeT'drmn clay land*. 

This operation is always best performed in spring 
or summer, when the ground is dry. Main drains 
ought to be made in eveiy part of the field where 
a cross-cut or open dniin was formerly wanted; 
they ought to be cut four feet deep, upon an ave- 
r£ge. This completely secures them fi'om the pos- 
lihiiity of being 'lamaged by tl e treading of hor- 



ses or eattle, and beibp; sc i«r below the small 
drains, dear the water finely out of them. In everj 
situation, pipe-turfs for the main drain, if they 
can be haa, are preferable. If good stiff clay, a 
single row of pipe-turf; if sandy, a double i*ow. 
When pipe-turf cannot be got conveniently, a good 
wedge-drain may answer well, when the sub-soil 
is a strong, stiff clay; but if the sub-soil be only 
moderately so, a thorn-drain, with couples below, 
will do still better; and if the sub-soil is very sandy, 
except pipes can be had, it is in vain to attempt 
under-draining the field by any other method. It 
may be necessary to mention here, that the size of 
•Uie main drains ou^ht to be regulated according to 
the length and declivity of the run, and the quan- 
tity of water to be carried off by them. It is al- 
ways safe, however to have the main drains large, 
and plenty of them; for economy here seldom 
turns out well. 

Having finished the main drains, proceed next 
to make a small drain in eveiy furrow of the field, 
if the ridges formerly have not been less than ij 
feet wide. But if that should be the case, first 
level the ridges, and make the drains in the best 
direction, and at such a distance from each other 
as may be thought necessar}\ If the water rises 
well in the bottom of tlie drains, they ought to be 
out three feet deep; and in this case would dry the 
field sufficiently well, although they were from 25 
to 30 feet asunder; but if the water does not draw 
well to the bottom of the drains, two feet will be «( 
sufficient deepness for the pipe drain, and 2^ feet 
for the wedee drain. In no case ought they to be 
shallower where the field has been previously lev- 
elled. In this instance, however, as the surface 
water is carried off chiefly by the water sinking 
immediately into the top of the drains, it will U«| 
necessary to have the drains much nearer each 
other-— say from 15 to 20 feet. If the ridges are 
more than 15 feet wide, however broad and irre^i>> 
lar they may have been, follow invariably the line 
of the old furrows, as the best direction for the . 
drainst and, wbej^e they are high-gathered ridges^ 
from 20 to 24 inches will be a sufficient depth foi 
the pipc-draio, and from 24 to 30 inches (or the 
wedge-drain. Particular oare should be taken in 
coiiuecting the small and main drains together, so 
as the water may have a gentle declivity, with free 
access into the main drains. 

When the drains are fini^ed, the ridgies are 
cleaved down upon the drains by the plough; and 
where they had been very high tor merly, a second 
clearing may be given; but it is belter not to level 
the ridges too much, for by allowing them to re- 
tain a little of their former shape, the ground being 
lowest immediately where the drains are, the sur^ 
face water collects upon the top of the drains; and, 
by shrinking into them, gets freely away. After 
the field is thus finished, run the new ridges across 
ihe small drains, making them about nine or tea 
feet broad, and continue afterwards to plough the* 
field in the same manner as dry land. 

It is evident from (.he above metho<^ of draining, 
that the expense will vary very much, according to' 
the quantity of main drams necessary for the field, 
the distance of the small drains from each otlier, 
and tiie distance the turf is to be carried. In gene- 
ral, when the drains are about 20 feet asunder, the 
cost will be about 2Z. 29. i>er acre, for cutting, &c, 
and I/. U. per acre for cartage of turf. 

The advantage resulting from under-draining, if 
Very great; for besides a considerable saving annu- 
ally ol water furrowing, cross cutting, Sco. the land 
can often be plou^he<l and sown to attvaiitagc, both 
in the spring; and in the fall of the year, vvlteu other* 
wise it would be found quite impracticable; every 
species of drilled crop, such as beans, potatoes 
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turnips, Sco. ean be euhiYfeted mcceMftilly; and 
evirjy tpecies, both of green and white crops, is 
less apt to fail in wet and untoward seasons. 
T\) drain landt. 

Whercyer a burst of water appears in anj parti- 
eular spot, the sure and eertain way of getting quit 
of such an evil is to dig hollow drains, to such a 
depth below the surface as is reauired by the fiill 
or level that can be gained, and by the quantity of 
water , expected to proceed from the burst or 
spring* Having ascertained the extent of water to 
be carried off, taken the necessary levels, and 
deared a mouth, or leading passage for the water, 
begin the drain at the extremity next to that 
leader, and go on with the work till the top of the 
spring is touched, which probably will accomplish 
the intended object But if it should not be com- 
pletely accomplished, run off from the main drain 
with such a number of branches, as may be required 
to intercept the water, and, in this war, disap- 
pointment will hardly be experienced. Drains, to 
oe substantially useful, shoiu-j seldom be less than 
three feet in cfenth, twenty or twenty-four inches 
thereof to be close packed with stones or wood, 
according to circumstances. The former are the 
best material^, but in many places are not to be 
got in sufficient quantities; recourse, therefore, 
must often be made to the latter, tnough not so 
effectual or durable. 

It is of vast importance to fill up drains as fast 
M they are dug out; because, if left open for any 
length of time, the earth is not onlf apt to fall in, 
but the sides get into a broken, irregular state, 
which cannot afterwards be oompletety rectified. 
It also deserves attention, that a proper covering 
rr straw or sod should be put iip«p tne top of the 
materials, to keep the suiUce earth from mixine 
with them; and where wood is the material used 
for filling up, a double degree of attention is ne- 
eessary, otherwise the proposed improvement may 
be effectually frustrated. 

Pit drcdning* 

The pit method of draining is a ver^^ effectual 
one» if executed with judgment When it is sufii- 
eiently ascertained where the bed of w^ter is de- 
posited, which can easily be done by boring with 
an auger, sink a pit into the place, of'^a size whix.h 
will allow a man freely to work within its bounds. 
Dig this pit of such a depth as to reach the bed of 
the water meant to be carried off; and when this 
depth is attained, which is easily discerned by 
the rising of the water, fill up the pit with great 
land-stopcs, and cany off the water by a stout drain 
to some adjoining dilch or mouth, whence it may 
proceed to the nearest river. 

Mr Buyley^a directions jfbr drcdrdnff land. 

First make the main drains down me slope pr 
&I1 of the field. When the land is \ory wet, or 
has not much fall, there should in ^neral be two 
.of these to a statute acre; for the shorter the 'nar- 
row drains are, the less liable they are to acci- 
dents. The width of the trepch for the main 
.drains should be thirty iucheb at top, but the width 
at the bottom must be regulated by the nature and 
size of the materials to be used. If the drain is to 
be made of bricks ten inches long, three inches 
thick, and four inches in breadth, then the bottom 
>f the drain must be twelve inches: but if the com- 
nou sale bricks'are used, then the bottom must be 
propor<ionahly contracted. In both, cases there 
must be au intcisticie of one inch between tlie bot-^ 
tom bricks and the sides of the trench, and the va- 
cuity must be filled up with straw, rushes, or loose 
mould. i:'o4 tlic purpose of makiug these drains, 
the bricks shoulil be moulded ten inches long, 
four broad, and three thick; which dimensions 
always make the best drain. 



m9 cotutfuct imdn w*otntm 
When the ground is soft and sponry, the bottonp 
of the drain is laid with bricks placed acrois. Do 
these, on each side, two bricks are laid flat, on^ 
upon the other, foi*ming a drain six inehes high, 
and four broad, which is covered with bricks lala 
flat When stones are used instead of bricks, the 
bottom of the drain should be about eight inches 
in width; and in all cases the bottom of main 
drains ought to be sunk four inches below the 
level of the narrow ones, whose contepts they re- 
ceive, even at the point where the latter fall into 
them. 

The main drains should be kept open or uneo- 
vered till the narrow ones are begun from them, 
after which they mvr be finished; but before the 
earth is returned upon the stones or bricks, it is 
advisable to throw in straw, rushes, or brushwood, 
to increase the freedom of the drain. The small 
narrow drains should be cut at the distance of six- 
teen or eighteen feet from each other, and should 
fall into the main drain at very acute angles, tj 

f>revent any stoppage. At the point where they 
all in, and eight or ten inches above it, they should 
be made firm with brick or stone. These drains 
should be eighteen inches wide at the top, and six* 
teen at bottom. 

To Jin drcdnt. 
The completest jnethod yet known, Is to eot the 
strongest willows, or other agnatic broshwoodi 
into lengths of about twenty inches, and plaee 
them alternately in the drain, with one end against 
one side of the bottom, ' and the other leaning 
against the opposite side. Having placed the 
strong wood in this manner, fill up the space be* 
tween them« on the^ upper side, with the small 
brush wood, upon which a few rushes or stnv 
being laid, as before mentioned, the work is don& 
Willow, alder, asp, or beach bougha, are exceed- 
ingly durable if put into the drain gi^en, or before 
the sap is dried; but if they are suffered to becons 
dry, and then laid under ground, a rapid decay is 
the consequence. 

As in some situations it is an object of great 'm* 
portance to save the expense of materials commonly 
used in filling drains, a variety of devices have, 
with that view, been adopted. One of these, is of 
the following nature: A drain is first dug to the 
necessaiy depth, narrow at bottom. Into the trendi 
is laid a smooth tree, or cylindrical piece of wood, 
I twelve feet long six inches diameter at the one end, 
and five at the other, having a ring fastened into 
the thickest end. After strewing a little sand upon 
the upper side of the tree, the clay, or toughest 
part of the contents of the trench, is first throva 
m upon it, and after that the remainder of the 
earth is fully trodden down. By means through 
the ring, the tree is then drawn out to within a 
foot or two of the smaller or hinder end; and the 
same operation is repeated till the whole drain is 
complete. Such a drain is said to have conducted 
a small run of water a considerable way under 
ground for more than twenty years, without any 
sign of failure. 

Tg -water meadorot. 
The water should be set on in the month of Oc- 
tober; and also^s early in that month as |)«Bsible. 
The effects of this watering are very important in 
sti*engthening the roots and stalks of the plantSi 
and preparing them for shooting up strong and vi- 
gorous, next spring; and the blades that now rise, 
form a rough coat against winter, proieoting the 
vital powers of the plants from tht* seveiity of tha* 
season, it sjuielimes happens, ali>u, Ui<*t b^ tie 
laying the watering process too long, early frosts 
supervene, and very much impede or prevent the 
operation. The floods of autumn are very enrich 
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iDg to meadowt; but 6iis benefit is lost sight of, to 
a eertaiQ deme, when the process of watering is 
delayed too long. Indeed the latter pasturage of 
meadows may generaiir be ebnsomed earij in Oo- 
Cober; and what may then remain is of no impor- 
tmnee, compared with the advantages to be denved 
from early watering. Besides, if Uie meadow must 
be watered in separate divisions, and at different 
periods, it must happen, that by delaying the ope- 
ration till November, some parts of the meadow may 
receive no water sooner than Beeember or Janu- 
ary; and if these months are very severe, it may 
be wholly impracticable to complete the process at 
dkat season. 

If the land is fine and rich, it will [j^herally be 
fbnnd, that three weeks may be sufficient for the 
first turn; if sour and coarse, four weeks may be 
necessary. The verdure will then be fine, and the 
soil rich and yielding. If scum appear on the 
grass, the water must be instantly removed. 

Should the water not overflow propeHv, stops 
nrast be placed in the small feeders. These are 
either of stones or stakes, either of which are firm 
ami durable. Sods rise and float away, and boards 
are seldom firm enough, though at times they may 
answer well. If the water, after all, does not flow 
properly over, notches must be cut, in order to 
make passages for it. 

Separate divisions of meadow occupy the water 
in succession throughout winter; during which, 
they ought all to have received one turn of the wa^ 
ter, as above recommended, if not given in later 
dian autumn. 

In severe frosts, it is not very safe to remove the 
water, as it operates so far to protect the grass; and 
if exposed wet to frost, it might be greatly in- 
jured. If it be necessary to alter the water in 
such weather, let it be done in the rooming of a 
dry day. 

In spring every division of the meadow requires 
to be i^ain watered; and the fine rich verdure that 
appears, with the soft unctuous tread of the soil, 
ai-e indications of advantage being obtained; but the 
appearance of a white scum warns the floater iu- 
stautly to remove the water. 

To form inckuuret. 

Inclosures, with some trifling exceptions, are 
formed in Great Britain by building stone walls, or 
Dlanting thorn hedges. According to the first me- 
thod, the walls are either of dry stone, or of stone 
and lime; and in the last instance lime is either 
used only in bedding the outward part of the wall, 
or applied to the whole of it, as lureumstances may 
render necessary. These walls are either coped 
with sod, or have a cope which tapers to the toj), 
dosely built with stone and lime, or the coping is 
executed with large irregular stones, according to 
the taste and dispositions of the persons by whom 
th^ are erected. A wall built with stone and 
lime is undoubtedly the preferable fence; but the 
expense far exceeds the ^ue of the interest which 
a tenant generally lias in the premises. Such walls 
ought, therefore, in every case, to be erected hj 
the proprietor, who thus increases the value of his 
property, in a direct proportion with the increased 
value given to the land, by the erection of such 
fences. 

To render a stone wall useful as a fence, its 
height ought never to be less than 5 feet, 3 inches, 
otherwise it will not keep in many of the breeds 
of sheep which prevail in the country. In erectine 
the fence, great care ought to be taken to build 
upon a solid foundation, otherwise the wall is apt 
to incline to a side, and gradually to fall down. 
The coping should be made dose; for if the wa;er 
gets down the inside of the wall, i ; will bulge out, 
and finally go to ruin 



7^ plant thorn hedge; 

When a thorn hedge is to be planted, it is of 
advantage to fallow the ground a year before hand; 
and if the soil is poor, to dress it with dung, so that 
the young plants may not be oppressed with weeds, 
or stunted for want of food, when weak and una* 
ble to send forth their fibres in search of nourish- 
ment. These things being attended to, and the 
hedge planted, an annual cleaning oi)ght to nt. 
given; sometimes two cleanings are necessary be- 
lora the hedge will thrive. It is also necessary to 
fence it at the back w^th paling, that beasts may be 
restrained from goinjg; over it, and to switch it over 
when 8 or S years orage, in order that it may be 
kept close at the bottom. 

As the hedge grows up, repeated cuttings are 
necessary, so that a wide bottom may be gained, 
without which no hedge can be considered as a 
suitable fence; and some attention is required to 
give a proper shape to the top, which is a matter 
of much importance to the welfare 9f the hedge. 
When thorns are .allowed to grow to unequal 
heights, the strong plants are sure to smother the 
weak ones; and wnen the hedge becomes broad at 
the top, it retains water and snow to the great injuiy 
of the plant K\\ these evils may be avoided by 
proper management: though 12 years must elapse 
before the best-managed hedge can be considered 
as a sufficient fence. 

To protect young thorn hedges. 

The expenses of protecting young hedges from 
cattle, by paling and railing, nave always appeared 
to be too great, and, at the same time, an unne- 
cessary consumption of wood and nails. It occur- 
red to Mr Moore, steward to the Marquis of Bute, 
that a more economical protection might be efi*ect> 
ed, by forming a small earthen dike upon the side 
of the ditch, opposite the line of thorns, sufficiently 
high to prevent cattle getting into the ditch. Ac- 
cordingly, some years ago, he tried the experiment, 
and found it completdy to answer his expecti^ 
tion. 

The materials of this sort of protection being 
always on the ground, it is attended with no ess- 
peAse but the workmanship, and the want of the 
use of the land occupied by this small ditch, foe 
the time required, will be much more than conw 
pensated by the saving of paling, railing, worlc- 
maoship, and nails. Mr Moore nas also practised 
with success, in parts where dead thorns, or brush 
for cocking, are scarce, the placing of stones across 
the top of the dike, instead of the usual cocking. 
Those stones, after having served their purpose, 
will be useful for drains^or dikes where improve' 
ments are canring on. 

To form a plantation. 

When a plantation of timber is to be formed, 
the first step necessary is to fence the ground tha 
is to be planted, so that cattle of all kinds may be 
kept from making inroads. The ground to be. 
planted ought to be completely fidlowed on the 
preceding year, and, if in a rough or waste state, 
two years fallowing will be useful. If wet or bog- 
gy, open drains are to be dug through all the hol- 
low places, so that superfluous moisture may be 
removed. l*hese operations bein^ performed, the 
planting may proceed, in executing which great 
care should be taken to make the piu of a propei 
size; and, in filling them up, that the best eskh 
be returned nearest the roots. A mixture of tin»- 
ber, in the same plantation, is always advantageous^ 
and thick planting is eligible for the purpose ot 
affording shelter. As the plantation gets forward 
attention must be paid to thinning and pruning 
the trees, removinjip always those first that am 
either sickly or debilitated; and, in this way, and 
by exercising constant attention in the manaeement, 
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timber trees will advance with double rapidity, 
that, ^heri neglected and overlooked. 

Mnch ex;>ense is often incurred in planting trees, 
which is afterwards lost by neglecting to train them 
op. Trees indeed are, in most cases, put into 
the earth, and then left to themselves, to grow or 
die; whereas with them, as with all other plants, 
^he fostering hand of man is indispensably called 
for in every stage of growtl., otherwise they win 
rarely arrive at perfection, or make that return to 
the owner whicn may b*» ^^asonably expected, 
when the several processea of plantinr, pruning, 
and thinning, are auly exercised. 

Planting trees in hedge-rows is not only preju- 
dicial to fences, bu*. of great detriment to com 
eropa cultivated in helds surrounded by these 
nedge-rows, especially if the fields are of a small 
ttze. If shelter is wanted for a field, the best way 
of procuring it is to form belts, or strips of plant- 
ing, from 50 to 60 feet wide; for timber trees 
thrive much better than when planted in rows, or 
narrow strips. All cold, or moorish, soils are 
greatly benefited by being inclosed in ^his way; 
Hiough it may be remarked, that small Inclosures 
ought to be avoided, because they occasion a great 
waste of ground without affording a benefit in other 
respects proportioned to the heavy expense en- 
tailed upon the proprietor or tenant, for supporting 
such a number of unnecessary fences. 

T^ best method of raising oaks. 

The Dutchess of Rutland has n-ceived the gold 
medal of the Society for the encouragement of 
Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, for experi- 
ments in raising oaks. After fi%'e several experi- 
ments, her grace is of opinion that the best method 
it, ** to sow the acorns where they are to remain, 
«nd, after hoeing Che rows two years, to plant po- 
tatoes, one row only between each row of oaks, 
for three yeara. The benefit to the oaks from 
planting potatoes is incalculable; for, from the 
aaid experiments, and from others made at the 
tame time, and with the same seedling oaks, plant- 
ed with a mixture of larch, spruce, beech, birch. 
Mid other forest trees, and also with oaks only — ^in 
■U oases she has found that potatoes between the 
rows are so superior to all otner methods, that the 
oaks will actually grow as much the first four years 
with them; as in six without them. **lt appears,*' 
Ae observes, **that the great secret in raising 
plantations of oaks is, to get them to advance ra- 
pidly the first 8 years from seed, or the first 5 years 
mrh planting, sO' as the heads of the trees are 
oompletelv united, and become a smothering crop; 
irfter this is effected, the trees will appear to strive 
to outgrow each other, and will advance in height 
rapidly; they will be clean straight trees, to any 
given height: experiments -have proved the fact, 
which may be verifipd by viewing Belvoir." 



DIRECTIOXS FOR THE REARING Oj? SILK 
WORMS. 

Piwsore eg|8 In Febroary and March, and 
cAioose those of a pale slate or clay colour; avoid 
all which aie yellow, as they are imperfect. Keep 
then in a cold dry place, (where water will, how- 
ever, not freeze,) until the leaf buds of the mul- 
berry begin to swell. If the eggs be soiled, dip 
the paper or cloth to which they adhere, in water 
once or twice, to wash off the coat with which 
they are covered, and which will impede the hatch- 
ing of the worms. It is not necessary to scrape 
off the eggs from the paper or cloth on which they 
have been deposited. Dry them quickly in a 
draught cf air, and put them in one or more shal- 



low boxei, lined with paper; whioh plaee, if pos» 
sible, in a small room, of the teraperatnre4>f fS4% 
and keep it up to that degree for the two first days 
by means of a fire in the chimney, or still better, 
in a brick, tile, or porcelain stove; or for want of 
these in an Iron stove; and use tanners' waste-^aik, 
turf, or charcoal for fiiel, to promote and keep up 
a regular heat day and night The third day in- 
crease the heat to 66°, the fourth to 68**, the fifth 
to 71*, the sixth to 73^*^ the seventh to 75**, the 
eighth to TV, the ninth to 80*, the tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth to 88°. It is impossible to expect re* 
golarity in hatching, if reliance be placed npoo 
our variable weather; and it is the regularity ot the 
worms coming forth, which will ensure their uni- 
form p[rowth, save mnch trouble in feeding and 
attending those of various ages, and cause the 
whole, or the greater part, to form their cocoons 
at the same time, provided proper care be given 
during their progress. 

When the eggs assume a whitish hue, the worm 
is formed: cover the eggs with white paper, f never 
use a newspaper) plersed full of holes, the size c^ 
a large knitting needle; the worms, when hatched, 
will creep through them; turn up the edges of the 
paper to prevent their crawling off. Lay twigs of 
the mulberry, having two or three dry and young 
leaves on the paper, to collect the worms, and 
more as they continue to mount. For want of 
mulberry leaves, feed for a short time upon lettuce 
leaves perfectly dry; if large, they should be cut 
in strips, and the mid-rib thrown away: or, stiH 
better, feed with the twigs of the white mulbeny 
tree cut rp fine. The worms first hatched are the 
strongest; nevertheless, if only a few come out on 
the first day, give them away, to save trouble, and 
deiiend upon those which appear on the second and 
third days. Give away also the produce of the 
fourth day, and then the whole stock will go on 
regularly. If it be wished to rear all that are 
hatched, endeavour to keep the produce of each 
day separate, by numbering the boxes and slielves. 
When the leaves on the twigs are loaded with 
worms, they are to be gently placed on clean stout 
white paper laid on frames with crossed rattan% 
giving them plenty of room. The shelves, over 
which these frames should slide, may be four feet 
square, and fixed to upright posts; they may b« 
multiplied as required. Whether a distinct build- 
ing or apartment in a dwelKng-house be devoted 
to a lai'gie parcel, it is absolutely necessary to se- 
cure the command of a gentle circulation of air, 
by having ventilators itf the windows, floors, and 
doon. 

One or more tin eircnlar ventilators in plaee of 
panes of j[lass, would always ensure a regular ci> 
Gulation in the apartment: they may be stopped 
when their motion is not required. Ked ants srt 
deadly enemies to silk worms; to prevent their at* 
tacks, the ports containing fixed shelves must not 
touch the ceiling, nor must the shelves reach Xhi 
walls; the lower parts of the ports should be smears 
ed with thick molasses. If the worms are fed on 
tables or moveable frames, their legs may also be 
smeared h kh molasses, or put in a dish of watei| 
guard also against ooekroaohes, mice, aad other 
vermin. . 

The worms being all hatched, whether they art 
to remain in the firat apartment, or be removed to 
another room, or dtrtinct building, the heat murt 
be reduced to 75^\ fbr, as the worms gi ^w olderj 
they require lesa heat. 

It is impossible to inaore (he regular hatehingof 
the worms without the use of a thermometer 
winch may be bought for $i 50 at M*Allirter^ 
Chesnat streeL Philadelphia. 
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*yr«f affe--ihai &, ttrUit the worms have passed 

theirjirst movUing or changed theer first sJnn. 

The apartment must be light, hut the sun must 
tiot shine on tlie worms in any stage. 

Feed the worms with the most tender leaves, 
four times a day, allowing six hours between each 
meal) give the smallest (quantity for the first feeding, 
and gnidually increase it at each meal between the 
moultings. 

Tn about an hour and a half, the silk worms de- 
Tour their portion of leaves, and then remain more 
or less quiet. Whenever food is given, widen the 
tpaees for them; scattered food may be swept iiito 
its place. 

Experiments may be made as to the comparative 
advantages of using chopped or whole young leaves. 
If chopped, a sharp knife must be used, to prevent 
the leaves from being bruised, and thereby causing 
tfie exudation of water from them, which would 
prove injurious. On the fourth day the skin be- 
eomesof a hazel colour and looks 'shining, their 
heads enlarge and assume a silvery bright appear- 
ance; these are marks of their approaching fii'st 
disyfige. Their food on this day, therefore, may 
be diminished, or, when these appearances take 
place, but not before. Enlarge the spaces as the 
worms increase in size. The leaves ought to be 
gathered a few hours before they are used, that 
they may lose the?r sharpness: they keep very 
well in a cool cellar three days; the leaves ought 
to be gathered over night, for the morning's meal, 
to prevent the danger of collecting them in ruiny 
weather. The leaves must be pulled carefully, and 
not bruised. On the fourth day the appetites of 
the worms begin to decrease, preparatory to their 
fi«"^ moulting, and their food must be diminished 
m proportion as the previous meal has not been 
completely eaten. If the precarious heat of the 
weather has b^f-n depended upon, the first change 
atay not appear until the sixth or seventh day. 

In the course of the fifth day all the worms be- 
cotne torpid; during this period, and in the subse- 
quent moultings, they most on no account be dis- 
turbed. A few begin to revive at the close of the 
fi fth day ; some leaves may be then gi ven. After the 
first moulting, the worms are of a dark ash colour. 
Second age. 

As the worms are'fond of the youn^ twigs, some 
of these should be spread over them with the leaves 
attached, upon which the worms will immediately 
(asten, and they may then be removed to a clean 
paper; or lay a strip of chopped leaves near the 
worms, and they will leavts the old food. 

The litter is to be taken away; but as some of 
the worms often remain among the old leaves, they 
ought to b^ examined. To this end, the litter 
Aould be removed to another room, spread out on 
a table, and a few twigs placed over it, on which 
the worms, if ary, will mount, when they may he 
ytlded to the others; this rule must be attended to 
kfter every moulting. Ten per cent, is generally 
sUowed for loss of young worms. The two first 
meals of the first day should be less plentiful than 
tlie two last, and must consist of the most tender 
leaves; these mast be ooiitinued for food until after 
thje third moulting. 

If between the moultings any worms should ap- 
p€!ar sick, and cease to eat, they most be removed 
to anotl er room, where the air is pure and a little 
warmer than thattliey have left, put on clean paper, 
and some fresh leaves, chopped nne, given to them; 
they will soon recover, anci then may be added to 
tl^ others. 

l)n the third^ay, the appetite of many worms 
will be visibly diminished; and, in the course of it, 
ixmi^ will become torpid— Hhe next day «U are 



forpid; on the fifth day they will all nave changed 
their skins and will be roused. 

The colour of the worms in the seconu age be* 
comes a light grey, he muzzle is white, ard Ihe 
hair hardly to be seen. 

It must never be forgjotten, that, durir*g the tlm« 
the worms are occupied in moulting, the food 
should be greatly diminished, and no more given, 
than will satisfy those which have not yet become 
torpid on the first day, or those which have chang* 
ed their skins before the othew. 
Third age. 

During Aiis age the thermometer must range be^ 
tween 7r* and 73®. The revived worms are easily 
known by their tiew aspect. The latest worms 
should be placed apart, as their next moulting will 
be a day later a*so, or they may be put in the hot- 
test part of the room to hasten their growth. Thi« 
rule must be observed in the next moulting— ii»« 
crease the spaces. 

The second day, the two first meals are to be 
the least copious, the two last the greatest, because, 
towards the close of the day, the worms grow very 
hungry, •the third day will require about the 
same quantity as the preceding last meals; but on 
the fourth day, as the appetites of the worms- sen- 
sibly diminish, not more than half the former feed 
win be required. The first meal is to be the 
largest: feed those that will eat at any time of the 
day. The fifth day, still less will sufiice, as the 
greatest part are moultine;; the sixih day they 
begin to rouse. Remove the litter, or even before 
they have moulted, if tne worms are numerous. 
Fourth age. 

The thermometer should "range between 68* an<l 
71". If the weather be warm, and the glass rise 
several degrees higher, open the ventilators, ex- 
clude the sun, and make a slight blaze in tha 
chimney, to cause a circulation of the air. Widen 
the spaces for the worms. The leaves m^st cow 
be regularly chopped in a straw-cutting box, or 
with a choppins'knife. The food is to be greatly 
increased on the second, third, and fourth days. 
On the fifth, less will be required, as .n the course 
of this day many become torpid; the first meal on 
this day should therei^re be the largest. On the 
sixth, they will want still less, as nearly the whole 
will be occupied in effecting their hisrdiange of 
skin. Renew the air in the apartment by burning 
straw or shavings in the chimney, and open the 
ventilators. If the evenings be cool, after a hot 
day, admit the external air tor an hour. None but ^ 
full grown leaves should be hereafter given to the 
worms, and they must be all chopped; avoid the 
fruit, as they ^^ould prove injurious, and add 
greatly to the litter. On th^ seventh day, ail the 
worms will have roused, and thus finish their 
fourth age. The litter must be again removed. 
Fifth age^ or until the -worms prepare to mount. 

The thermometer should be about 08°. The 
constitution of the worms beiog now formed, they 
begin to elaborate the silk- vessels, and fill them 
with the silky material, which they decompose, 
and form from the mulberry leaves. Give abon* 
dance of room: do not let the worms He sj close at 
to touch one another, for their respirarion will b 
thereby impeded: continue to feed regularly an 
fully, as the appetite of the worms now become., 
voracious: give food rather five times a day than 
four; even six meals' will not be too Aiany. The 
Jast meal should be late at night, and the first the 
next day in the morning, at an early hour. The 
worms are not again to be moved, and the hurdles, 
or feeding frames, must be cleaned. On the seventh 
day of the fifth age, tlicy have attained their largest 
size, viz. three inches long, and begin to giow 
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miniDg ftnd yellow. TUe appetites, of tome dimi- 
nUh, but that of tHhers eontinues, and must be 
Bupplied, to hasten their/ maturity. The litter 
nmst be removed erery two days, during the fifth 
age, hilt not whe& the worms are moulting, unless 
it oao be done witliout disturbing them. 

The presenrSntion of the proper temperature of 
the apartment at this stage, cannot be too seriously 
im{)re8sed upon the oultivator. If sudden and 
great heat in the weather should take plaoe» as 
often happeus at this time, serious loss may be 
suffered, without oroper precautions. The in- 
creased beat to which the worms art exposed, 
causes them to cease eating, to leave their feeding 
shelves, and to wan ler about the room, in order to 
find corners and places to form their cocoons in 
before the silk fluid has been fuVy elaborated, or 
matured; thus defeating, in a great measure, all 
the care previously bestowed upon them. In the 
summer of the year 1825, vast numbers of worms 
were killed by hot weather, in Mansfield, Connec- 
ticut. To guard against sudden heat in the wea- 
ther, close the window shutters while the sun is 
beating on them, and keep the ventilaft>r8 in the 
ceiling or other parts of the room open; and, if 
possible,^ tubs of ice shoulch be brought into the 
apartment, until the thermometer shows a diminu- 
tion of temperature to the proper degree. The 
windows must also be kept open every evening, Imd 
UDtil sunrise next morning, and water sprinkled 
on the floor, to promote evaporation, and conse- 
quently a freshness in the air. If the worms should 
become diseased during the fourth or fifth ages, oak 
leaves may be ei^en to them. These were stated 
to have been found very beneficial in the year 
1772, in Bucks county; but the species of oak was 
not mentioned. The white oak may be tried. 
Of the rearing of n^.k -worms in the last period of 

the fifth age^ thai it, until the cocoon is per^ 

fectea. 
The fifth age can only be looked on as termi- 
nated, when the cocoon is perfect. 

The cleanliness of the feeding frames in these 
last days of *^he fifth age, requires great attention, 
to preserve the health of the silk worm«. 

About the teoth day of the fifth age, the worms 
attain perfection, which may be ascertained by the 
following indications. 

Ist \Vhen on putting some leaves on the wick- 
ers, the insects get upon the leaves without eating 
them, and rear their heads as if in search of some- 
thing else. 

2d. When looking at them horizontally, the 
light shines through them, and they appear of a 
^Tiitish-yellow transparent colon**. 

3d. When numbers of the worms whicli were 
fiistened to the inside of the edges of the wickers, 
and straightened, now get upon the edges a Ad move 
slowly along, instiuct urging them to seek change 
of place. 

4ih. When numbers of worms leave the centre 
of the wickers, and tiy to reach the edges and 
crawl upon them. 

5ih. \Vhen their rings draw in, and their green- 
ish colour changes to a deep golden hue. 

6th. When their skins become wrinkled about 
the neck, and their bodies have more softness to 
the touch than heretofore, and feel like soft dough* 

7th. When in taking a silk worm in the hand, 
and looking through it, the whole oody has assum- 
e(l the transparency of a ripe yellow plum. When 
these signs appear in any pf the insects, every 
thing should be prepared for their rising, that 
tliose woi'oks which are ready to rise may not lose 
their strength and silk in seeking for tlie support 
they require. Handle the worms at this stage with the 
greatest gentleness, as the slightest pi*e8sure in*urea 



them. M^pn moved, they should he left «Wi ttN 
twigs or leaves to which tfiey are fastened, to lire 
vent their being hurt by tearing them off. A blur • 
hook should be used to take op those not adherin| 
to leaves or twigs. 

Preparation of the hedge. 

A week or ten J«ys before the worms are ready t« 
mount, bundles of twigs of chesnut, hickory, oak 
or of the birch of which stable brooms are made, 
roust t>e procured, prepared, and arran|^d i«- 
bunches, so that the worms' may easily climb u; 
them, to work their cocoons. As soon as it is olA 
served that the worms want to rise, the bundles of 
twigs must be arranged on the feeding travs, leaW 
ing fifteen inches between them. The top Branches 
should touch the lower part of the tray above that 
on which thev* are placed, so as to form an arch — 
and be placeo a little aslant,. that the worms, when 
climbing, may not fall off. The Wanches should 
be spread out like fans, that the air may penebiite 
through all parts, and the worms work with ease. 
When the worms are too near one another, they 
do not work so well, and form double cocoons, 
which are only worth half a single round cocoon. 
Leave openings at the tops of the curves, fcH* the 
worms to form their cocoons in. 

As soon as the worms are prepared to rise, the 
feeding frames should be cleaned thoroughly, and 
the apartment well ventilated. Put the wormf 
which are ready to rise near the hedges, and give 
a few leaves to those that lire still inclined to eat. 
After tney have begun to rise, those that are weak 
and lazy do not eat, do not seem to be inclined tc 
rise, and remain motionless on the leaves. These 
should be taken away, and put in a clean dry room, 
of at least 75° of heat, where there are hurdles co- 
vered with paper, ant. the hedge prepared fm 
them. The increased heat will cause them to rise 
directly. All the siU worms being ^If the hurdles, 
they should be immediately cleaned. The tern* 
perature of the room should be between 68' and 
71®. When the worms are forming their cocoons, 
the utmost silence must be preserved in the room, 
as they are very sensible to noise, and, if disturbed, 
will for a moment cease to spin; thus the continuity 
of the thread will be interrupted, and the yahie 
of the cocoon diminished. When the coeodns have 
attained a certain consistency, tlie apartment may 
be left quite open. 

Siocth age, beginning in the chrysaUs state, and 
ending rvhen the moths atpear. 

The following are the necessary things to be done: 

L To gather the cocoons. 

n. To choose the cocoons which are to be pre- 
served for the e^s. 

in. Preservation of cocoons until the appeanmee 
of the moth. 

I. Gathering of the cocoons. 

Strong, healthy, and well mana£ed silk worms, 
will complete their cocoons iu three days and a half 
at farthest, reckoning from the moment when they 
first begin casting the floss. This' |>eriod will be 
shorter, if the silk worms spin the silk in a high- 
er temperature than that which has been indicated, 
and in very dry air. 

It will be better not to take off the cocoon be- 
fore the eighth or ninth day, reckoning from the 
time when thcv silk worm first rose. They may be 
taken offon the seventh, if the laboratories k xve beeib 
conducted with such regularity, that the time niay 
be known with certainty, when this may be don<v 

Begin on the lower tier of hurdles, and take the 
cabina down gently, giving them to those f^ho are 
to gather the cocoons; place a basket between two 
of the gatherers to receive the cocoons; another 
person should receive the sti ipped bushes, which 
mhfjbe laid by for another year. AH the eoeoou 
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iMt wpnt a •erttio eonsift^e^, and feel sott, 
Should be laid aside« that they may not be mixed 
with, the better. Empty the baskets apon hurdles 
or tivya placed in rows, and spread the cocoons 
about four fingers deep, or nearly to the top of 
the feeding frame. When the cocoons are detach- 
ed, the down or floss in which the silk worms 
nave formed t^e cocoon, should be taken off. If 
the cocoons are for sale, weigh them, and send 
them to the purchaser. The basket^ the floor and 
all things used, should be c1f?aned. 

When gathering the cocoons, make four assort- 
ments: — Ist Those designed for breed. 2d. The 
dapioni, or double ones. 3d. The firmest of those 
which ai^ to be reeled. 4th. Those of a looser 
tttture. 
il. Choonng the cocoons for the production of eggs. 

About two ounces of eggs may be saved out of 
qqe pound and a half of male and female cocoons. 

Xue nmall cocoons of a straw colour, with hard 
epds, and fine webs, and which are a little de- 
pressed in the middle, as if tightened by a ring or 
oircle, are to be preferred. ^ Thepe are no certain 
signs to distinguish the male from the female oo- 
doons: the best known are the following. 

The small cocoons sharper at one, or, both ends, 
and depressed in the middle, generally produce 
Uie male. The round full cocoons without ring 
or depression jn the middle, usually contain the 
female. 

These may be distinguished from the dupions 
by the extra size, the dnmsy shape, rather round 
than oval, of the latter. As however, all marks 
may fail, an extra number may be kept, of* the 
beU of those which arc spun double; and when the 
moth.s come out, the males and females being easily 
distinguished, an addition can be made from them 
to the defective side. 

By shaking the cocoon close to the ear, we may 
generally ascertain whether the chrysalis be alive. 
If it be dead, and loosened from the cocoon, It 
yields a sharp sound. When dead, it yields a 
miilfled sound, and is more confined in the eo- 
Qoon. 

///. JPreaerwHon of cocoons intended for seed, or 
until the appearance of the moth. 

Experience shows that where the temperature 
of the room is above 73 deg. the transition pf the 
chrysalis to the moUi state would be too rapid, and 
Uie coupling will not be productive; if below 66 
Jeg. the development of the moth is tardy, which 
is also injurious. Damp air will chance it into a 
weak and sickly moth; the apartment should there- 
fore be kept in an even diy temperature, between 
fi6 deg. and 73 deg. When collected, spread the 
cocoons on a diy floor, or on tables, and strip 
them clean of down or floss, to prevent the feet 
aH the moth from bein|^ entangled in it when com- 
ing out. While cleaning them, all those that a^ 
pear to have any defect should be laid aside; this 
IS the time, also, to separate the male and female 
cocoons, as fiir as we can distinguish them. 

Select an equal number of males and females, 
a^d keep the cocoons of the same day's mounting 
separate, that the moths may pierce them at the 
same time. If the good cocoons taken from the 
whole parcel, are alffirst mixed, and the selection 
for those intended for breeding be made from this 
general heap, mahy will be set aside, which were 
lorroed bv worms that had mounted upon different 
da> s, and which will be pierced by the moths un- 
«gquaily, and hence there will not be an equal num* 
^r of males and females produced at tiie same 
time; this irregulan- appearance may cause the loss 
gf a great many moths, o» of several thousam^ 



n th? selection has been made, the soited 
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cocoons roust be put on tables, in layers of about 
two inches, allowing the air to pass freely through 
them, that it may not be necessary to stir them 
frequently; but it is beneficial to stir them round 
once a day, if the air be moist. When the see<l 
cocoons are not very numerous, they may be strun;^ 
upon threads, and hung against a wall, or suspend- 
ed from a beam. Just so much of the midule of 
the cocoon is to be pierced with a needle as is suf- 
ficient to attach it to the thread. The middle is 
chosen, because it cannot be ascertained at which 
end the moth will pierce the cocoon. Place a malt 
and female cocoon alternately upon the thread, that 
they may be* near each other whe;) they come out. 

If the' heat of the apartment is above 73^, every 
method of diminishing the heat should be trie<f: 
such as keeping all the apertures to the sunny side 
cari'fnlly closed, to cause thorough drafls of air t» 
diy the humidity thut exhales from the chrvsalides. 
Should the temperature rise to 78* or SS*, the co- 
coons most be put in a cooler place, as a dry cellar 
Seventh age of the silk worm. 

The seventh, and the last age of the silk worm, 
comprises the entire life of the moth. 

Tne formation of the moth, and its disposition 
to issue from the cocoon, may be ascertained when 
one of its extremities is perceived to be wet, which 
is the part occupied by tne head of the moth. A 
few hours after, and sometimes in one hour after, 
the moth will pierce the cocoon and come out; oe- 
casionMly the cocoon is so hard, and so wound in 
silk, that the moth in vain strives to come forth, 
and dies in the cocoon. Sometimes the female d<>- 
posits some eggs in the cocoon before she can get 
out, and often perishes in it; this circumstance has 
induced some to extract the chrysalis from the co* 
coon by cutting it, that the moth may have only to 
pierce its thin envelope; but the experienced Dan* 
dolo disapproves of the practice (although he ha4 
pei*formed the operation with success) because it 
18 tedious; and should the moth be put on a plain 
sui*face, five in a hundred will not be able to get ^ 
out, but will drag the envelope a!ong, and at last 
die, not beine able to disencumber themselves. 
If the surface be not smooth, the moths will issue 
with greater ease^ it is very favourable to the motha 
when they put forth their head and first legs, to 
find some substance to which they may fasten, and 
thus facilitate clearing out of the cocoon by the 
support. For this reason, they should be spread 
out very thin on tables covered with a muslin or 
linen cloth. The life of the moth lasts, in Italy, 
ten, eleven, or tv/elve days, according to the 
strength of its constitution, and the mildness of 
the atmosphere. With Mr Dusar, of Philadel- 
phia, the moths lived from five to eight days; a hot 
temperature accelerates their operations and the 
drying which precedes their death. 

Hatching of the moths , and their freserooHen, 

Cocoons kept in a temperature of 66 degrees be« 
gin to be hatched after fifteen days; those kept in 
a heat between 71 and 73 degrees, begin to come 
forth after eleven or twelve days. The room in 
which the moths are produceJ should be dark, x^r 
at least there should be only sufficient light to dis* 
tinguish objoets. This is an important rate, and 
must be carefully attended to. The moths do not 
come forth in great numbers the first or the second 
day, but are chiefly hatched on the fourth, fifth; 
sixth, and seventh days, according to the derrre 
of heat in which tht cocoons havebeen kept. The 
hours when the moths burst the cocoons in the 
greatest numbci*s, ains the three and fovac hours af- 
ter sunrise, if tue temperature is from 64 to 65 de-' 
grees. The male moths, the very moment they 
come out, go eagerly in quest of the female; wht-n 
bey are united, they must be placed on franM** 
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fovered with Iidcd, and made id such a manner as 
to allow th« linen to be changed when toiled. 
Much eare mimt be taken in raising the united 
mothi; the^ must be held by the wings in order 
not to separate them. Wnen one «m/»U table is 
filled with moths in a sUte of union, the^ are to 
le earned into a small room, aaffieiently airy and 
fresh, and whieh ean be made very dark. Having 
the first houit of the day in selecting 



carrying the united moths, the males and fe- 
es which are found seiiarate on the tables, are 
to be brought into contact, pnt on frames and car- 
ried into the dark room. It is easy to ascertain if 
thei*e are more females than males. The bod^* of 
the female is nearly double the size of that of the 
male; betides, the male which is single, beats 
about iu wings at the least approaoh of light; the 
hour must be noted at whieh the tables containing 
the united moths are placed in the dark room. 
■ If, after this opemtion is over, there still remain 
tome moths of each sex, thev are to be placed in 
a small box with a perforatecl cover, until *he mo- 
ment favourable for their union arrives. Prom 
time to time, they must be looked at, to see if they 
separate, in order that they may be brought anew 
into contact. 

When any thing is to be done in the dark cham- 
S>r, as little light as possible must be admitted; 
jaly sufficient to distinguish objects. The more 
light there is, the more the moths are disturbed 
and troubled in their operations, as light is too 
stimulating for them. The boxes are very con- 
venient to keep quiet the males whicl* remain, and 
titus prevent the fine powder adhering to their 
wings from flying about, and the destruction of their 
wings, and consef|ueutly their rital power. The 
cocoons must be removed as fast as they are pierced 
oy the moth,, for being moist, the^jr communiu»te 
their humidity to those which are still entire. The 
patier, also, on the trays, when soiled, is to be re- 
moved, and fresh supplied. Constant attention is 
reiioired during the whole day, as there is a suc- 
cession in the process of hatching, and union of 
the moths, which occasionally vary in relative 
pi*uportion to one another. Instead of a frame, 
papei may be used for receiving the eggs. A few 
good ooeooiis will not produce a moth, owing to 
Uieir hardness, which prevents the moth from 
making a hole b^ which to come forth. 

SeparaUon of the moth, and Uijfing the egg; 

If there be an excess of males, they must be 
thrown away; if of females, males must be allotted 
to them» which have already been in a state of 
anion. Gh:at care must be taken, when the cou- 
Dles are separated, not to injure the males. The 
male ousht not to remain united more than six 
nours; after the lapse of that time, take the moths 
by the wings and body, and separate them gently. 
All the mnles which are no longer in union, must 
be placed upon a frame; the must vigorous after- 
wards selected, and united with those females 
which have not yet had a mate. Other vigorous 
males must be preserved in a separate box, aud 
kept in darkness. When there is a want of males, 
let them remain united to the female the first time 
only five hours instead of six; the feiuales are not 
injured by waiting for the male even many hours; 
die only loss sustained is that of some eg^s^ which 
we not impregnated. Before separatir ; the two 
■exes, prepare, in a cool, dry, airy chamber, the 
linen on which the moth is to deposit its eggs. 

Six hours, as just said, is the usual lime for the 
moths to remain united, for in tliat time the gq^% 
of the female will be fully imp*'«'gtiated. It is 
also Uie general practice not to use the male for 
another female; but Mr Uelonchamps assures us, 
Ikat in the e^ent of having more femah* th"" male 



moths, the latter maj be again used to profit lo 
the year 1824, he raised many worms from i»g8 
the produce of a sixth coupling,, which were nuly 
equal to those produced from eggs at the fim; tlir 
union continued never less than from 20 to 24 
hours; the male after a sixth union appe&r«d o 
lively and brisk as at first, but he had no more 
females. The eggs from even a thirteenth onioa 
of the same male with different females, had aU 
the characters of those of the best quality. la 
these cases, the disunion of the pair was, moreover 
never spontaneous, but always required to be e^ 
feeted by the hands. 

The following is the manner in whieh the doth 
must be arranged*.'— 

At the bottom of a tressel or frame, which most 
be proportioned to the number of moths, place 
horizontally, on each sido of the len^h, twc 
boards, so arranged, .that one of their sides may 
be nailed to the tresse!, about five inches and a 
half high above the ground, and that the other 
side of the board shall be a little higher, and pro- 
ject outwards. Upon the tressel lay a cloth, so 
that it may hang equally on each side. The ends 
of the cloth must cover the boards below; the mors 
perpendicular the lateral parts of the tressel are, 
the less soiled will be the cloth by the evaeuation 
of the liquid fron^ the moths. The moths which 
have been united six hours are then to be gently 
sepM*ated, the fiemides placed on the frame, aud 
carried to the tressel and placed on the cloth, out 
over another, beginning at the top and going down- 
wards. Note the time at which the moths are 
placed on the doth, and keep those which are 
placed afterwards separate, to avoid, confusion 

The females that have had a yirgin mate must 
be treated in the same manner as those which have 
been united with one that had been coupled pre* 
yiously five hours. The females should be len on 
the doth 36 or 40 hours, without being touched; 
at this time, if it be observed that the linen hsi 
not been well stocked With eggs, other femalet 
must be placed upon it, in order that the eggi 
may be equally distributed. When the heat of tbs 
room is 7r or 79 degree*, or when at 63 or 65 de- 
grees, the eegs will be yellow, that is unimpreg* 
nated; or of a reddish colour, that is imperfectly 
inipr^nated, and will not produce worms: the 
temperature of the room must therefore be kept 
between these extremea. Sometimes a femait 
moth will escape from its mate before ihipregna- 
tion, and produce raAny aselcM eggs. 

The femde cocoons, as before,noted, are ^gene- 
rally larger than the males, and not so much pointed 
as these ai*e, and are without the ring or depressioa 
in the middle, which commonly distinguishes ths 
cocoons containing the latter. 

Eight or ten days after the deposition of the 
<2£»K** the jonquil colour peculiar to them will 
change to a reddish gray, and afterwards into a 
pale day hue; they are of a lenticular form, and oa 
both sui-fiskces there i. a slight depression. 
PreoervaHon of t/ie cgga. 

Collect the eggs which have fallen on the eluth 
co>ering the shelves of the tressel, when quite di^^ 
put them in a box, and, if numerous, in layers not 
more than half the breadth of the finger. Thf 
cloths raised from the tressel when quite dry, .are 
to be folded and placed io a dry room, the tempe> 
rature of which does not exceed 65% nor bdow the 
freezing point, 32**. 

During the summer the doths must be examined 
every month, to remove insects; and to preserve 
the cloths dways in fresh air, if the quantity be 
large, place them on a frame of cord aitache^d M 
the ceiling, or a rafter. A barrel-hoop, crossed 
with stout pack-thread, will ir^ke a good fran»* 
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A small qvuintity may be kept in a tin case. If a 
toaid box be used, the joints and edges oi.the top 
jhould be pasted with paper to exclude ants. 

There exists a notion that every two or three 
years the eggs should be changed. It requires lit- 
tle to be said on this egrep^ious error. To suppose 
that the good ooeoons ota cultivator, after a few 
years, are no longer fit to produce seed, and yet 
that these cocoons can give p;ood seed for the use 
of linother, W9uld be to admit a superstitious con- 
<radiction, which reason, practice, and science, 
alike condemn. A change of seed can only be 
•ttcessary, when from great neglect, for a series of 
fears, of the worms, a diminutive race has be^n 
produced. Worms properly treated, will never 
oeeenerate. On the subject of the degeneracy of 
■ilk worms, in the United States, the most posi- 
tive information can he given. 

Mr Samuel Alexander, of Philadelphia, says, 
'*Iam convinced that silkworms, cultivated in 
Pennsylvania, instead of degenerating, improve; 
proof of which I possess, in comparing the cocoons 
of lour years since, with those of the last year. I 
oan say wi^h truth, the worms hatched from the 
eggs 1 brought from the south of Europe, have 
produced annually better silk." The testimony 
of Mr Sharrod M*Call, of Galaden county, Flo- 
rida, .is still more decisive. 

A sample of beautiful sewing-silk, sent with his 
aoromunication to the Secretary of the Treasury, 
was part of a parcel produced by worms, the stock 
(^ which he lias had thirty years; and they were 
obtained from a maternal ancestor, who had pos- 
sessed them many years before. 

During all this long period, no degeneracy has 
been observed. Let proper care be taken ot silk 
worms, and no deterioration will take place. 

The time has passed when the idle revpries of 
Baffon, Robertson, De Pauw, .and others, respeot- 
tng the tendency of nature " to belittle" aud de- 
Ipenerate every thing foreign in the new world, were 
received as truths. Facts, proud facts, demon- 
strate not only the absurdity of their positions, but 
the superiority of every American animal and vege- 
table, when compared with similar productions in 
the old world. 

To bake cocoons. 

Cocoons reel more readily, and yield silk of a 
aaperior quality, without killing the Insect by either 
steam of hot water, or by baking them; but those 
who have not the means of reeling oW their co- 
aoons in two or three days after they are formed, 
pr of selling them, must kill the insects they con- 
tain, or they will eat through, and spoil the cocoons 
by breaking the continuity of the thread. The 
easiest way to do this, is to bake them in an oven, 
which must be about as hot as when bread has been 
. taken out of it After picking out all the spotted 
•oeoons, put the rest in flat baskets, filling them 
within an inch of the top: cover them with paper, 
and a wrapper over it: .put these baskets in the 
oveto, and alter an hour, draw them out, and cover 
. them with a woollen rug, leaving the wrapper as it 
was. Let them stand five or six houl^, to keep in 
thd heat and stifle the cbnrsalis. Then spread 
ihem in thin layers on shelves, and move them 
every day (to prevent their becoming mouldy) un- 
it perfectly diy. It may be imporUnt to s;ate, 
lb»t the birth of the moth may be prolonged a 
month by keeping the cocoons in a veiy cold diy 
•^Uar. U the cocoons are kept over summer, they 
AQUst be protected from ants, mice, and oocliroches. 

N. B. Mr D. Tees, No. 150, North Front street, 
md B. F. Pomero}r, comec of Walnut and Dock 
ftrefeis, Piiiiadelphia, are recommended to those 
who wish to have silk-reels made. 



On the aiUure 9fthe vntte mulberry tree* • 

The proper soils for this tree are diy, sandy, or 
stony: the more stony the better, provided the 
root s can penetrate them. I'he situation should be 
high: low,' rich, and moist lands never prodoee 
nourishing leaves, however vigorously the trees 
may grow. They are always found to be too wafeiy 
The same remark may be made upon the leaves ol 
young seedling plants, which will not produce good 
or abundance of silk, and are only proper when 
the worms are young; say in their two first ages. 
,It may be useful to have a parcel of these growing 
in a warm situation, that they may come forward 
before large trees, and serve for early food. 

Mulberry trees may be propagated by— 1st, seed; 
3d, grafting; 3d, budding; 4th, layers; 5th, cttl> 
tings; 6th, suckers. 

The ripe fruit may be sown in drills, in ground 
previously prepared; or the seeds may be washed 
out of the pulp, and mixed with an equal quantity 
of sand or fine mould, and then sown. They 
should be covered about a quarter of an inch dc«p. 
The seeds will soon vegetate if the ground be ricn, 
and will live through the winter, unless the cokl 
should be unusually severe. A auantity of plants 
from seeds thus treated, lived tnrougli the cold 
winter of 1825 — 6, in Philadelphia. In very cold 
weather, the young plants may be covered with 
straw, or long manure. The following spring, thin 
the plants so 'that they may stand one foot apart at 
least. Seeds intended to be sown in the spring, 
or to be kept, should be washed out, as they are 
apt to heat, or to mould, if permitted to remain in 
the fruit Land destined for spring sowing should 
be dug or ploughed in the precediug autumn, left 
rough all winter, and be harrowed or raked fine, as 
soon as the season will permit, and the seed sown 
in drills. The young plants must be watered in 
dnr weather, and weeds carefully kept down 
Weeds will not onl^ stint the growth of the plants 
but cause disease m them, which may affect the 
future vigour and health of the tree. In the second 
year transplant them to two feet distance from one 
another, to give room for cleansing and dressing 
the land. When transplanting, cut off" some of the 
roots, especially those that are rag^d or decayed, 
and the tap root, to force out latexaf roots; and also 
the tops, at six or seven inches from the grouud. 
When the plants in the nursery have sprung, strip 
off the side buds, and leave none but such as are 
necessary to form the head of the tree. The buds 
which are left should be opposite to one another. 
If the plants in the nursery do not shoot well the 
first year, in the month of March following cut 
them over, about seven inches from the ground, 
aud they will grow briskly. They should be wa- 
tered with diluted banv-yard water. 

When tlie plants have gi'own to th^ size of one 
inch in diameter, plant them out in fields or places 
where they are to remain, and make the liole six 
feet square: trim the roots, and press the earth ou 
the roots as the holes are filled. During the first 
year of planting out, leave all the buds which the 
young trees have pushed out on the toi> till the fol- 
lowing spring, when none are to be left, but three 
I or four branches to form the head of the trae. The 
I buds on those branches should be on the outside of 
them, that the shoots may describe a circle round 
the stem, and that the interior of the tree may be 
kept open: and as the buds come out, rub off all 
those on the bodies of the trees. For. several years 
after, every spring;, open the heads of the trees 
when tco thick of wood, and out off any branch 
which crosses or takes the lead of the rest, leaving 
two buds on the outside of every trimmed branch. 
Count Yerri, of Italy, an experienced cultivator of 
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the mvIbeiTT ^K^t rMommends to letve odIj one 
•vd at the und oC crerf bruich* prefeiring those 
vhifih ue oatside, and oppoiite to eaeh other; mod 
wke» three badt appear together, to kaye th^ mid- 
dle iioe» whieh U alirays inoit Tigoroaa* and to de- 
taeh the two oa eaeh aide of it. If the saperior 
hudf do not path well, the two next lower ones 
niQit he left. Ever^ farmer hnowt the very great 
impoctaMe of dreaaiog groQod round young trees 
twiee m the eoorse of a year, and of seeuriDe them 
to «tahea, to inmre an upright straight growth, and 
to prevent their heing shaken by winds, or levelled 
br stomUi The trees may be planted at the usual 
distanees of apple trees. The intervals may be 
eultivated in eahbages, turnips, or mangel wurtzeL 
The attendanee neoessaiy to Indian com would en- 
danger the young trees. 

It is so much the praetiee in the United States 
to let trees take their ehanee for growipg, after they 
have been planted, or sprung up from seeds or 
stones, that these particular directions m%y he dis- 
regarded* But let a comparative experiment be 
made with mulberry trees permitted to grow at 
will, and others treated as here directed, and the 
diSereooe in their beauty and growth will be ot»- 
vioua. The advuitaget in these respects, will be 
decidedly in favour oi trees which have bee« at- 
tended to. ^ 

Without deciding upon the superiority of the 
vvioua modea of propagatipg mulberry trees» it is 



thought proper to mention the great advaiita« of 
the mode of budding. In the year 1 826, Mr lilt, 
lington, of Missouri, *< budded the white mulberry 
on stodia of native trees; and such as were doiif 
before July, were forced out immediately by CQt> 
tine off the stocks above the buds. Some of these 
buds made limbs more than two feet long by the 
S/th Ootober. Th^ byds put ii» afler the roiddie 
of July, he did not intend to force oat until tbt 
followmg spring. ' He thinks budding more expe- 
ditious and sorer than engrafting, and when it fails, 
does not iniu^ the stock so n^uch as this mode 
Native slocks, to'ongraft or bpd on, can be Qp- 
cured with ease; and the trees thus raised woald 
not be liable to disease in th§ir roots, like forein 
tr^s: qnd these engrafted or budded tr^s would 
grow much faster,' imd furnish leaves much sooner, 
and of a larger si«'e, and better (|uaIiQr. This will 
not be doubted by those who have observed bow 
much' faster an engrafted tree grows, and how much 
Ifrarer its leaves are than those of a seedling tree.** 
Experience W fully shown that the leaves of the 
native mulberry tree produce eood and strong »lk, 
although no^ sp fine as that from the white muk* 
beny. Those, therefore, who have only the nii^ 
tivc tree, m|iy begin their operations with it: sno 
they will acqpire a knowleclge of the busineis of 
rearing silli wornis, while the foreign species ii 
growing. 
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TO MANAGE A DAIRT. 

bnprvoed mods effietS,fig^ and mUHng con»9, near 
^tnthoM in Swnrym 
Dheetima to' the cow feeder, -^-Go to the cow- 
stall at 6 o*c3oek in the momtne, winter and sum- 
mer; eive each cow half a bushel of the mangel- 
wurzel, carrots, turnips, or potatoes, cot; at 7 
o'clock, the hour the dsary maid eomes to milk 
them, give each some hay, and let them feed, till 
they are all milked.— If any cow refuses hay, give 
her something she will eat, sueh as grains, earrots, 
Sec. during the time she is milking, ns it is abso- 
lutely necessary the coiv should feed whilst milk- 
ing. A^ ioon &s the woman has finished milking 
in the morning, turp the' cows into the airing 
ground, and let there be plenty of fresh water in 
the troughs; at 9 o*elock give each cow 3 gallons 
of the mixture, fas under: to 8 gallons of grains 
add 4 gallons of bran or pollard;) when they have 
eaten that, put some hay into the cribs; at 18 
o'clock give eaeh 9 nllons of the mixture as he- 
fore; If any cow looks for more, give her another 
gallon; on the contrary, if she VQl tiot eat vrhat 
yon gave her, tak« it out of the o&inger, for never 
at one time let a cow have m6^ than she will eat 
up clean.— Mind and keep the mangers dean, that 
they do not get spur. At 2 o'clock give each cow 
half a bushel of carrots, mangel-wurzel, or tur^ 
nips; look the turnips, Ice. 8cc over well, before 
giving them to the coivs, as one rotten turnip will 
j|fve a bad taste to' the niilk, and most likely spoil 
a whole dairy of butter. At 4 o'clock put the cows 
iiilo the stall to be milked; feed them on hay as 
f oa did at milking-time in the momlnr keeping 



in mind that the cow whilst milking must feed os 
something. At 6 o'clock give each cow 3 galloDi 
of the mixture as before, ^ck them op st I 
o'clock. Twice in a week put into eaeh eow'i 
feed at noon, a quart of malt-aust 

* * The daily expense of subsisting^ 'each sow 
on the above feed will be about two shillings. 

Directione to the dairy maid. — Gro to the eow- 
stawl at 7 o'clock; take with yon cold water sod i 
sponge, and wash each cow's udder clean before 
milking; dowse the udder well with cold water, 
winter and summer, as it braces and repels bests. 
Keep your hands «nd arms diean. Milk each sow 
as dry as you can, morning and evening, and wbes 
yon milk each eowas you supposedly, begin sgais 
with the cow you first milked, and drip them oieh; 
for the principal reason of cows failing in their 
milk is from negligence in not milking the sow 
dry, particularly at the time the caff is taken from 
the cow. Suffer op one to milk a eow but yoorseUj 
and have no gossiping in the stall. Every Satir> 
d^y night give in an' exaet account of the quaati^ of 
milk eiieh cow has given in the week. ' 
To make oaie prove douhty mOrUieua to koneo. 

InotelMl of gnndiog the odits, break them ia s 
millj and the same quantity will prov« doubly no* 
tritious. Another method is, to boil the eom, sad 
give the horses the liquor in which it has beea 
boiled; the result will be, that instead of 6 busheii 
In a crude state, d bushds so prepared will he 
found to answer, and to keep the animals in sapa> 
rior vigour and Condition, 

Cheap method of rearms^ homed caSik. 

After having expressed the. oil from the liaseed, 
make up the remaining husks or drou into raaid 
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bftlh or the size offt fist, ftiid ftftervards diy tfaeiiM 
iafiise and diasolve two or three of these ball« in 
hot water, and add in the beginning a third or 
fourth i)art of fresh milk, but afterwards, when the 
wives are grown, mix onlf skim milk with the 
infusion. 

' 7b rear dalvet. 

The best method of reariii? calves^ is to take 
them off the cows in three weeks or a month, and 
to/give them nothing bat a little fine hinr, until 
(hey begin through necessity to pick a little: then 
eut some 'of the hay and mix it with bran or oats 
in a trough, and slice some turnips abont the size 
of a crown piece, which they will soon by licking 
fearn to eat: after which give them turnips enough. 
7 rear ealvea without milk. 

In two or three days after they are calved tiike 
the calves from the cows, put them in a hoHse by 
themselves, then give them a kind of water gruel, 
Qomposed of about one-third of barley and two- 
thiros of oats ground togetlier ver^ fine, then sift 
Che mixture through a very fine sieve, put it into 
the quantity of water below mentioned, and boil 
ft half an hour, when take it off the fii:«, and let it 
remain till it is.fnilk^warm; then give each calf 
about a quart in the morning, and the same Quantity 
m the evening, and increase it as the call grows 
older. It requires very littlfe troiible to make Ihein 
drink it; after the calves have had this diet about H 
^eek or ten days, tie up a little handle of hiy and 
pat it in the middle of the house, which they will 
by degriees come to eat: also put ft little of th^ 
meat above mentioned in a sroul trough for them 
to e^t occssiotiaily; keep them in this manner tliitil 
(bey lire bf proper age to turn oiit to fiprass, bieftirfe 
which they tnust be at leist t#o monois old. 

Another hethod.-r-Make an Inftision of midt, or 
fresh wort as a substUtlte fbr ihilk; In tumniier it 
may be given to the ealves cold, btit in winter it 
must have the same degree of warmth ik the f^piflk 
fUst coming from the cow; the quantity is fh6 Mme 
as the milk coinmonly given at once to m clilf^ and 
to be increased in proportion As the eklf grows. 
To fatten poultry. 

An experiment has lately been tried of feeding 
geese with turnips cut in' small pieces like dice, 
but l6ss in size, and put into a trough of water; 
with" this food alone, the effect was that 6 geese, 
each when lean weighing only 9 lbs., actually 
gained 20 lbs. eii'ch in about 3 weeks fattening. 

Malt is an excellent food for geese and turkeys, 
grains are pretLiTed for the sake of economy, un- 
less for imnifdiate and rapid fattening: the grains 
should be boiled afresh. 

Other cheap Articles for fattening are oatmeal 
and treacle; barley-meal and milk; boiled oats and 
ground malt. 

Corn before being given to fowls ^buld alway^s 
be crushed and soaked iii water. The food will 
thus go ftu'ther, and it will hel^ digestion. Hens 
fed thus have been known to lay during the whole 
(^the winter motiths. 

To choose a milch cov>. 

As to a choice of breeds for a private family, 
none in .^jngland, (says Mr Lawrence, Jprobably 
combine so many advantages as Jthe Sumilk dun- 
eows. They excel both in quantity and quality of 
milk; they feed well after they become barren; 
they are small-sized, and polled or hornless; the 
vast a grpnf convenience. The horns of cows which 
butt aud gore others, should be immediately broad 
tipped. There is a breed of polled Yorkshire or 
Holderncss c )W8, some of them of middling size, 
gi'eai iuilkei-8, and well adapted .0 the use of fami- 
lies, whete a great quantity of milk is required, 
arid where i)iice is no object, and food in plenty. 
If richei* milk and a comparison of the two famous 



breeds be desired, one of eftoh may be selcoiedy 
namely, the last mentioned, and the other of the 
midland county, or long homed speeiet. Colwir 
is so far no ol^ect, that neither a good caw nor n 
p;ood horse ean be of a bmd eidour; nevertheletop 
m an omamen^ view, the sheeted and pied stock 
of the Yorkshire sHttt-horas, makb m picturesque 
figure in the grounds. 

The Aldemey tami yield rich milk upon less 
food than larger ptoek, but are seldom large milk- 
ers, and are particulariy jomt^ of produce in tbr 
winter season. l*hey are, besides, worth little or 
nothing as l>arreners, not ohly on account of thttr 
sralill size, but their inaptitude to take on fiu, ami 
thanrdinisry quality of their beef. 

To determine the eetnumy of a cow. 

The annual consumption of food per eow, if turn* 
ed to grass, is from one acre to an acre and a half 
in the summer, and from a ton to a Ion and half of 
f lay i n the winter. A cow may bie allowed S peeki 
of carrdts per da^. The grass being eat and ekr- 
ried will economize it full one^thlrd. The annual 
product of a good &ir dairy oiow, during several 
ifaonths after caUing, and efther in summer or 
winter, If duly fed and kept' in the latter seasoB, 
will be an average of seven pounds of butter per 
week, 'from five to three Mlotti ef inilk per day. 
Afterwards, a weekly ftverage of three or four Ibc 
of batter from barefy half the quantity of milk. 
It depends pa the eonstitutidn of*thie ebw, bow 
near^ ilhe inkir be milked t6 the time of her ealr- 
ing, some giving good milk until within a week or 
two of that period, othelrs i^e^fuiring to be dried 8 
or 9 Weeks previously. I hate heard (wrs Mt 
La^i^ce) of 90 lbs. of biitter, and even §St Ibi. 
^^ from the milk of one l^g-hbmed eb^ in se* 
ven days: bui I have never been foHUnate enough 
to of>6iln one that would pmdace more than IS lbs. 
per weekj although I have ftlul a Yorkshire eoW 
which milked seven gtillons fler dtn\ yet never 
made i Ibi. of butter in one week. On the aiver- 
age, three gailmis of godd HiUk will make 1 lb. of 
butter. 

To breed ^Hebtmt^ 

Eggs being proVidied, put them unrder a lien that 
has kept the nest thnie or four days: and if you set 
twr or three hens oh the same day, yo^ Will have 
the advantage of shifting the good eggs. The hens 
having set their full time, such of the youftg phea- 
sants as are already hatched, put in a basket, with 
a piece of flannel, till the hen has done hatching. 
The brood, now ieome, put under a frame with u 
net over it, and a piace for the hen, that she can- 
not get to the young pheasants, but that they may 
go to her: and feed them with boiled egg cut 
small, boiled milk and bread, alum curd, ants' 
eggs, a little of eabh sort, and often. After 3 or S 
days they will be acquainted with the call of the 
hen that hatched them, maV have their lil>erty to 
run on the grass-plat, or elsewhere, observing to 
shift them with the sun and oiit of the cold winds; 
they need ndt nave their liberty in the morning till 
the sun is up; and they most be :hut in with the 
hen in good time in the evening. You must be 
very cai*eful in order to euard against the distem- 
per to which they are liable, in itie choice of a sit- 
uation for breeding the birds up; where no poultry, 
Tiheasants, or turkeys, &c. have ever been lr.ei>t; 
such as the Warm side of a field, orchard or plea- 
sure ground, or garden, or even on a common, or 
a good green laae, under circumstances of this 
kind; or by a wood side; but then it is proper for a 
man to keep with them under a temporary hovel, 
and to have two or three dogs chained at a proper 
distance, with a lamp or two at night. 

The birds going on as before mentioned, shouM 
so continue till September, or (if very early bred\ 
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ine middle of August Before they begin to shift 
the long featliert in the tail, ther are tol>e «hat up 
in dw imsKet witli the hen regularly every night. 
For tueh young pheasants as are ehosen for breed* 
inr stoek at home} and likewise to turn out In the 
fiMlovine spring, proTide a near pieoe of ground, 
lar^ and roomy for two pens, where no pheasants 
Ite. have been sept, and ther^ut the young birds 
in as they begin (o shift their tails. . Sueh ol*them 
as aire intenoed to be turned out at a future time, 
or in another place, poc i.jto one pen netted over, 
and leave their win^ as they are; and those want- 
ed for breeding put into the other pen, eutting one 
wiilg of eaA bird. The gold and silver pkiea- 
sants pen earlier, or they will be off. Cot the 
wing often; and when first penped feed vH the 
young btnls with barley-meal, dough, eorn, plenty 
of green turnips, and alum curd, to make whi^h, 
take new milk, as much as the young birds require, 
and boil It with a lump of alum, so as not to make 
the curd hard and tough, but cusiardiike. 

A little of this cord twice a day, and ants' eggs 
after every time they have had a suiBcient quanti- 
tf of the other food. If they do not eat heartily, 
give them some ants' m^ to create an appetite, but 
by no means in such abundance as to be conaider- 
ed their food. 

Not more than four hens should be allowed in 
the pens to one cock. Never put more ^ggs un- 
# der a- hen than she can well ana closely cover; the 
eggs being firAh and carefully preserved. Short 
broods to be joined and shifted to one hen; common 
hen pheasants in close pens, and with plenty of co- 
ver, will sometime* make their nests and batch their 
oam egga: but they seldom succeed in rearing their 
brood, being so natttrally shy; whence should this 
method be detired, they must be left entirely to 
diemselvesj as they feel alarm even in beii^ looked 
at Egga for settmg are generally ready in April. 
Periodof ioeubation the same in the pheasant as in 
the common h^n. Pneasaots^ like the pea-fowl, will 
elear grounds of insects and reptiles, but will spoil 
all wdl-treet within their reach, by pecking off 
everr bud and leaf. 

Strict cleanliness to he observed, the meat not 
to be tainted with dung, and the water to be pure 
and often renewed. Food for grown pheasants^ 
barle/ or wheat; generally the same as for other 
poultry. In a cold spring, hemp seed, or other 
vanning seeds, are eomfortable, and will forward 
.he breedinir stuck. 

Ta auwuuv younf chickau. 

The chickens first natched, are to be taken from 
the hen, lest she be tempted to leave her task un- 
finiched. They may he secured in a basket of 
wool or soft hay, and kept in a moderate heat; if 
the weather be cold, near the fire. They will rt^uire 
ao food for S4 hours, should it be necessary to 
iLeep them so long from the hen. I'he whole 
arood being hatehra, place the hen under a coop 
abroad, upon a dry spot, and, if possible, not with- 
in reach of another hen, since the chickens will 
mix, and the hens are apt to maim* and destroy 
those which do not belong to them. . Nor should 
they be placed near young fowls, which are likely 
tc^ crush them, oeing always eager for their small 
meat 

The first food should be split erits, afterwards 
tail wheat; all watery fooa, soakeu bread, or pota- 
toes, being improper. Eggs boiled hard, or curd 
ehoiiped sma41, is very suitable as first food. 
Their water should be pure, anJ often renewed, 
and there are pans made in such forms, tliat the 
chickens may drink without getting into the water, 
which, by wetting their feet and feathers, numbs 
and injures ihem; a basin in the middle of a pan 
of water will answer the end; the water running 



round it There is no necessity for ccopin|t(| 
the brood beyond two or three days; but th«y tiM 
be confined as occasion requires, or snffered tf 
range, as the) are much benefited by the fora^Fn^ 
of the ben. They should not be let out too e&rij 
in the morning, whilst the dew lies upon th« 
ground, nor be suffered 'to range over<wet ^n^ 
which is a common and fatal cause of disesse is 
fowls. Another caution requisite is to guard theto 
against un&vourable changes of the weather, pailw 
cularly if rainy. Nearly all the diseases of fovli 
arise from cold moisture. 

For the period of the chickens quitting the ben^ 
there is no general rule: when she beeins to rooiL 
if sufllcienuv 'forward, they will foUo« her; it 
otherwise, they should be secured in a pix)|)er 
place, till the time arrives when they are to asu^ 
ciate with the other young poultiy, since the larger 
are sure to overrun and drive from their food the 
younger broods. 

'/'• hatch chickerw in the Egyptian mode. 

The matnalt or ovens of Egypt are scarcely abo.e 
nine feet in height, but they have an extent is 
length and breadth which renders thera remariuu 
ble, and yet they are more so in their internal 
structure. The centre of the building ia a veiy 
narrow gallery, usually about tNh widUi of three 
feet, extending from one end of (he building to (he 
other,^ the height of which is from eight to nine 
feet; the structure for the most part of brick. The 
entrance into the oVen is through the gallery, vhicit 
cpmmands the whole extent of it, and faeiiitatei 
the several operations that are necasssry to iteep 
the eggs to the proper degree of beat The oven 
has a door, not very wide, and only as high u it 
is broad; this door, and many others in use in the 
mamals, are coromouly no more than round bolea 

The gallery is a corridoi*; with this differenM 
from our common, corridors, which have only one 
row of rooms, whereas that of the manual has al- 
ways two rows of them on both aides; Dsmely, ooe 
on tlbe ground floor, and another above. Eveit 
one upon the ground floor has one above, perfectly 
equal, both in length and bi-eadth. The roomi of 
each row on the ground floor, are sll equal, is 
length, breadth, and height Reaumur obaertci, 
we know of no other rooms in the world, so low 
, as these, being only three feet in height Their 
breadth, which is in the same direction with (he 
length of the gallery, is four or five fcet; they are 
very narrow in proportion to their length, whidi 
is' 13 or 15 feet 

Every one of these rooms has its door or Tonnd 
aperture, about a foot and a half in diameter, opoH * 
ing into the gallery, th. nolo being vide euoop 
for a man to creep through. All the egica to be 
hatched are first ranged in these rooms. Four or 
five thousand eggs are put into each of them. The» 
are the real ovens, so that the whole edifices, vbieb 
is denominated h chicken oven, is an asseiobla^ 
of many ovens set together, side by side, oppoiits 
and over each other; and in the course of (he pto* 
cess a part of the eggs are warmed in the upper 
rooms, after having been previously in the iowefc 

Forty or fifty thousand eggs are hatched at oor. 
or another extends the number to eight} ihousano 
ITie eggs are spread on mats, flocks or flax, in each 
room upon the ground floor, where they contract 
their first and general warmth, during a oertsil 
number of days. 

Tlie heat of the air ia the inferior rooroi, sm 
consequently that of the eggs, would rise to an ex- 
cessive degree, were the fire in the gutter inees- 
santly kept up. Tney keep it op only an hour vu 
the morning, and an hour at night, and they style 
these heatings the dinner and supper of the chij* 
ens: they receive, however, two more weals, tW 
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1% loneheoD and afternoon meal, tbe fire being 
lighted four ttniea a day. 

On tbe day on which they cease to light the 
firea, part of the eggs of each inferior roona ar«t 
ilwaya conveyed into the room above. The eggs 
had been U^ much heaped in the former, and it is 
now time to extend ana gi ire them more room. 

The proper number of ens from each inferior 
room having been removed into the room above, 
aU the apertures of the rooms and of the gaHery 
are closely and exactly stopped with bungs of tow, 
excepting, |)erhaps, half the apertures in the 
arches or ceilings of tlie upper rooms; which are 
left open in order to proeure there a cii'culation of 
air. This precaution is sufficient to preserve in 
the ovens, for iiuiny days togethrr, the temperature 
which has been obtained; which indeed would be 
the case with ovens upon so considerable a scale in 
any country, more especially one so hot as Egypt. 

Three hundred and eighty-six ovens are kept in 
Bgypt annually, during tour or six months, allow- 
ing more time than is necessary tn hatch eight suc- 
cessive broods of chickens, ducks, and turkeyf 
making on the whole yearly, three thousand and 
eighty-eight broods. The number in each hatch- 
ing is not always equal, from the occasional difii- 
oulty of obtaining a sufficient number of eggs, 
w|t:ch may be suted at a medium between the two 
extremes of forty and eighty thousand to each oven. 

l^he overseer contracts to re(om,in a living brood, 
to his employer, two-thirdt^f the number of e^gs 
set in the ovens: all above being hi9 own pen^uisite, 
in aodition to his salary for the season, which is from 
30 to 40 crowns, exclusive of his board* Accord- 
iu^ to report, the crop of poultry tlius artificially 
raise<l in Egypt, was seldom, if ever* below that 
Initio, making the enormous annual amount of nine- 
ty«<wu millioa six hundred aad foity thousand. 

The chickens are riot sold from the stove by tale, 
hut by the bushel, or basket full! 

ExceUewt ntbttUvtefor camBea, 

Procure meadow-rushes^ such as they tie tlie 
hop shoots to tbe (>oles with. Cut them when ther 
have atuined their full substance, but are still 
gr^n. The rush, at this a|;e, consists of a body 
of pith, wL Ji a men skin on it Cut off both ends 
of the rush, ana leave the prime psrt, which, on au 
average; may be about a foot and a half long. Then 
take offali the gii&en ikin "^xcept for about a hfth part 
of the way round the pith. ' Thus it is a piece of 
pith all but a little strip of skin in one part all the 
way up, which is necessary to hold the pith to- 
feCher. 

The rushes being thus prepured, the grease is 
melted, aad put, in a melted state, into something 
that is as long as the rushes are. The rushes are 
put into the erease; soaked in it sufficiently; then 
taken out and laid in a bit of bark, taken from a 
young tree, so as not to be too large. This bark is 
fixed up agttinst the wall by a couple |of straps put 
round it; and there it hangs for the purpose of hold- 
iiigthe rushes. 

The rushes are carried about in the hand; but 
to sit' by, to work by, or to go to bed by, they are 
fixed in stands made for the purpose, some of 
whicli are high, to stand oa the ground, and some 
low, to stand on a table. These stands have an 
iron part something like a pair of pliers to hold the 
rush in, and the rush is shifted foward from time 
to time, as it burns down to the thing that holds it. 

These rushes give a better light than a oomraon 
%mHll dip candle; and (he^ cost next to nothing, 
ihtMij^h tht labourer may, witL them, have as much 
< .ght as he pleases. 

To atUivate mustard. 

A yard square of grinind, sown with common 
'uu^lartl, the crop of which, ground W use in a 



I little mustard-mill, as wanted, wou.a save lome 
monty, and probably save life. The mostart* 
would look brown, instead of yellow; but tlK? foiv 
mer colour is as goo<l as the latter; and, as to thr 
t.*ste, tbe real mustard has certainly a much bettcc 
taste than that of the drugs and Hou^ which ^o um* 
der the name of mustard. JU^t any one tr^** it, and 
he will never use the drugs again.' The (1ru»s, ii 
taken freely, leave a burning at the pit of the 
stomach, wl»ich the real mustard does not. 
To cure kerrifi^a, pilchftrda, mackerel, sffrata, ^c 

Reservoirs of any size, vats, or casks, perfect 1) 
water-tight, should be about half filled with brine, 
ma'le by dissolving al>out 28 parts of solid salt in 
72 of fresh water. The fish, as fresh as possible, 
gutted or not, must be plunged iirto this fully.satu- 
rated brine in such quantity as nearly to fill thcw 
reservoir; and, after remaining quite immersed foi 
five or six days, they will be fit to be packed at 
usual, with large grained solid salt, and exported 
to the hottest climates. As brine is alwHVs weak- 
est at tbe upper part» in order to keep it of a.uiu- 
form saturation, a wooden lattice-work frame, ot 
such size as to be easily let into the inside of the 
reservoir, is sunk an inch or two under the surface 
of the brine, for the purpose of suspending upon i. 
lumps of I or 2 pounds, or lai'ger, of solid salt 
which effectUHlly saturated whatever moisture may 
exude from the fish; and thus the brine will be 
continued of the utmost strength, so long as any, 
|)Hrt of the salt remains undissolved. Tbe soli(i- 
ity of the lumps admits of their befng applied 
several times or whenever the reservoirs are re- 
plenished witii fis!t; and the brine, although repeal, 
edlv used, does not putrify; nor do the fish, if kepi 
under the surface, ever become rancid. 

AU provisions are best preserved by.this melhod| 
especially bacon, which, when thus cured, is noi 
so liable to become rusty, as when done by the 
usual method of rubbing with salt 
J^ortabie ice^haute. 

Take an iron-bountl butt, or puncheon, and 
knockout the head; then cut a very small hole in 
the bottom, about the size of a wiiie-cork. Place 
inside of it a wooden tub, shaped like a churn, 
resting it upon two pieces of wood, wl.ich are to 
raise it from touching the bottom. I'Mll the s|Miee 
'round the inner tub with pounded charcoal; and fit 
to the tub a cover, with a convenient handle; hav- 
ing inside one or two small hooks, on which the 
bottles are to be hung, during the operation. Place 
on the lid a bag of pounded charcoal, about 2 feet 
squara; and over all, place another cover, whicli 
must cover the head ol the outer cask. 

When the apparatus is tlms pre(>ar<d, let it be 
placed in a cold cellar, and buried in the eaKh 
above four-fifths of its height; but, though cold, 
the cellar must be dry; wet ground will not answer 
and a sandy soil is the best. Fill the innei* tub. uc 
neai'ly so, with pounded ice; or, if prepared in 
winter, with 9now well pressed down, and the ap- 
paratus will be complete. 

Whenever it is wished to make ices, take off the 
upper cover, then the sack or bag of pounded char- 
coal, and suspend the vessel containing the liquid, 
tu be frozen to tne hooks inside of the inner coven 
then close up the whole as before, for half an hour, 
when the operation will be complete, provided ' 
care be taken to exclude external air. 

7'o produce ice for cidinary pntpoaet. 

Fill a trallon stone Lottie with iiot spring watdr, 
leaving a^ut a pint vacant, and put in 2 oz. of re- 
fined nitre; the bottle must then be stopped very 
close, and let dbwn into a deep well. Atler 3 or 
tour hours it will be Completely frozen; but the 
butile must, be broken to procure '-.he ice. If the 
bottle is moved up and down, so as l>) be ^mwi uuvi 
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m flfKl tofnetime* otlt o* the wnter,- the oonnecjnent 
evMnonition will baster. <tie pmeenM. I'he iieNti(t|r 
i( tlie water assiats the Mil)«eq*i«itt c-oiif^lMtmn; 
»nfl ex|ierteiioe Hm |»n>ve(l, tiMt Imt WHter in wili- 
er will free«e more mpidlj than eoM water just 
«lmwn 6*0111 a tpiiii}^. 

7\ kioke ice. 
lite following isa timpte aud iiieedy method of 
eongealing; waters— 
Into a metal vaae half filled with water, pour 
' wery gently an equal quantity of ether, to that no 
mixture may take place of the two liquids. The 
VMe IB plaeed under the reeeiirr of an air-pump, 
which i> so fixed upon its support as to remain 
quite steady when the air is pumped oat. 

At the first strokes of the piston, the ether be- 
•omes in a state of ebullition; it is evaporated to- 
udly in less than a minute, and the water remains 
converted into lee. 

V'o pr9cur9 ice from a pertukr. 
This is made by pulverizing and drring the 
shivery fragments of porphyritic trap, which will 
absorb one-fiflh of \Xi own weight of water. Two 
quarts of it, spread in a large dish, will, in a fisw 
minutes, in an exhausted receiver, freeze half of 
dirre quarters of a pound of water, in a«eup of 
porous earthen ware. Af^er each process its power 
will he restored by drying it before a fire, or in the 
iun; of .course, ice mar always be procured from 
U in hot climates. Experiments tried with oat- 
meal, have produced equal results. 

7b char peate at the moe; 
The best method of charring peats where they 
are dug, is — when the peats are properly dried, 
f^hnel to the outside of tne moas a smgle horse cart 
load of them. Level a spot of groumi, about 7 feet 
ill diameter, near to a drain, and drive a stake of 
wood into the ground, about 5 feet long; roll some 
dry heather or pol (the refuse of flax), round the 
stake, and hiy some sdao upon the ground where 
the peats are to be placed^ then set tne peats upon 
aiMd all round the suke, inclining to the centre, 
with a little dry heather or pol between each floor 
' peat, until near *Jie top, or last course: then 
•^ are laid in a horizontal direction; and the 
.oick when finished, is in the form of a bee-hive. 
The next operation is to set the stack on fire, 
which in done at the bottom aH round; the fire will 
soon run up the post in the centre; and when the 
heather or pol is all consumed, tliQ^pace forms a 
chimney, and occasions the stack to bum regularly. 
If the windward side should bum too fast, Mpply 
some wet turf. When the peats are thought to be 
, sufficiently burnt, whieh is easily known trora the 
appearance of the smoke, apply wet turf and wa- 
ter from the adjoining drain as fast as possible, un- 
tU the whole be extinguished: — the charcoal may 
be removed upon the following day. 

7 b char peate Jhr Janrily itee. 
When chai'coal is requireci for cookery, or any 
other purpose in the family, take a dozen oi fiP:;en 
peats, and put them upon the top of the kitchen 
fire, upon edge; tliey will soon draw up the coal 
fire, and become red in a short time. After being 
turned about once or twice, and done with smoking, 
they are cliarred, and may be removed to the stoves; 
if more char is wanted, put on another supply of 
peats. . By tuMowing this plan, the kitchen fire is 
kept up, and iius, with very little trouble, a sup- 
ply of the btst cliarred peat is obtaiaed, perfeclly 
free from siuoke; and the vapoui" by no means^ so 
aoxions as charcoal made from wood. Feats char- 
ged in this way may be used in a chafer, in any 
room, or cvni in a nursery, without any dang^er 
arising from the vapour. It would also be found 
*»n7 fii for tl»c warming of beds; and much better 



than Vive coals, #liich are, ra ^enferri, vaedfnfl li 
sulithur, and smell all over the bonse. 

Feats charred in a grate, and applied to the{ls^ 
pose of charcoal immediately, without being c» 
tinguished, make the purest and best ohar, md 
freest of smoke. When peats are cbnored in s 
large quantity, and extinguished, any part ri tbe 
peat that is not thoroughly burnt inJke heart, viH 
imbibe moisture; and, when used, will smoke, ssd 
have a disagreeable smell, which would at on« 
hinder charred peat from being used in a gentle* 
mim's family. 

7b make a ehenp fiteL 

Mix coal, charcoal, or aarw-dest, one part, tuA 
of any kind, two parts, rasfi'l or clay, one pHrt, is 
quantity as thons*it proper. Make Hk num up 
wet, into balls of a convenient size; and whea the 
fire Is sufficiently strong, place theae bd}i,seeonW 
ing to its size, a little above the top bar; aad ihoy 
will produce a heat considerably more intense tka 
common fuel; and insure a aaving of one half ths 
quantity of coals. A fire tiien made up, wiB t^ 
inire no stifring, and will need no fresh fosd fbr 
tenhoora. 

TV dean water caeke. 

Scour the inside well out with water and unb 
and aClerwrarda, apply a quantity of tharsoti dutf 
another and better niethod is, to rinse them vitb 
a pretty strong solution of oil of vitriol and wiM^ 
which will entirely deprive them off their fovloeA 
7b pretmm egg$, 

Applr with a brush a sedation of gmn-anbielsf 
the shells, or immerse. the egg^ therein, letthea 
drv, and afWwards pack them in diy ehanosl 4«i. 
This prevents their being a l fc et od byanysltt» 
tions of temperature. 

Mix together in a tub, or. vessel, one bodie^ 
Wlnehester mensore, of quick fimb, thirtj4vo 
ounces of salt, eight ouneet of crean of tirai^ 
with as much water as will wdaeetheaompositiM 
to a sufficient cooaistenee t* flont an egg. 'IVs 
put, aad keep ttkt eggs therein, whieh «ill pre* 
serve them perfectly sound for two years at lean 
A eubtiittttefir mUk and cfwm. ^ 

Beat up the whole of a fresh -egg, «n a bsan^ 
and then poor boiling tea over itgriulually,topiK- 
vent its curdling, ft is diffieult from the Usteio 
distinguish the composition from rich cream. 
7b cure btater. 

Take two parts of the best common salt, one 
part of sugar, and one part of salt-petre; best them 
up and blend the whole together. Take one oooee * 
of this composition, for every sixteen ounces of 
butter, wotk it well into the mass, and^lose it ap 
for use. 

Butter cured thia way, appears of^a rich Il•«^ 
rowy consistence, and fine colour, and never m« 
quires a brittle hardneSs, nor tastes salt It vill 
likewise keep good three years^ only obsening, 
that it must stand three weeks or a month, beforf 
it is used. 
To remove the twmp jlavevr from milk and bttUer 

Dissolve a little nitre in spring water, whieh 
keep in a bottle, and put a small tea-cupful iutc 
eig^it gallons of milk, when warm from the cov. 
To make btater, Ihtmbatton method. 

First scald the churn with boiling water to en- 
sore cleanliness, then, having put in the cream, 
work it till the butter is separated from the ntilk* 
aud put t^e former into a clean ves.-.tl. Next 
draw a com sickle several times cross wavs through 
it, for the purpose of extracting any hairs or su 
perthiities wiiich may adhere t . k. l«t't tlit.' but* 
ter be put into spring water during this operalionj 
which will prevent its turning sot't{ aud wliicL wilJ 
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^e4r'!t nicswise fiom any retnnftnls of roillc. 
Next mix wftli every stone of butter, ten oonoes 
of salt, incorporate it well, otherwise the butter 
will not keep. In May and June, each stone cf 
batter will take one ounce more of salt, but after 
the raiddIe.of August, one ounce less will suflloe. 
When made, put it into a well-seasoned kit, and 
shake a handful of sAlt on the top, which will ^re- 
lenre it from niouldiness. In this way continue 
to make and salt the batter, placing one m^ke upon 
the other, until the kit is full. Obsenre that the 
kit does not leak, as the liquor oozing throiigh 
would occasion the butter to spoil. 

7*0 make Cftesfure cheese. 

It is necessary in making the best cheese to put 
in the new milk without skimming, and if any 
overnight's milk be mixed with it, it must be 
brQ;<ght to the same natural warmth; into this put 
as much rennet as is Just sufficient to come to the 
oard, and no more; for on this Just proportion the 
mililness of the cheese is said to depend, a piece 
dried cf the size of a worn sixpence, and put into 
a tea^npfut of water with a little salt, about twelve 
hours before it is wanted, is sufficient for 18 gal- 
lons of milk. The curd is next broken down, 
and, when separated from the whey, is put into a 
•lieete vat, and pressed yery dry; it is uext broken 
tiery small by squeezing it With the hands, ^ew 
flOrd is mixfsd with about half its quantity of yes- 
terday's, and which has been kept for that purpose. 
W^hen the curds have been thus mixed, well press- 
«cl and dosed with the hands in a cheese-vat, till 
liry becidme one solid lump, it is put into a press 
for fMi* or five hours, then taken out of the cheese- 
vat and turned, by means of a cloth put into the 
same for this purpose, and again put into the press 
for the night It il then taken out, w^Il salted, 
end put iikto the pi^ss again Ull moi^ning, when it 
ia taken oiH and laid upon a flag or board till the 
salt is q ite melted, then it is wiped, put into a 
diy room, and turned every day, till it becomes 
diy enough for the market. 

To correct dainaged grain. 

Fat the injured article into an oven, from which 
.le bi'ead has been just drawn. Spread it in a bed, 
of from three to four inches in thickness, and stir 
it frequently with a shovel or rake, to facilitate the 
disep^'agemeiit of the vapour. In ten or fifteen 
minutes, according to its humidity, withdraw it; 
wheti perfectly cool and aired, it will be restored 
to its wholesunie qualities. 

Another method, 
' Musty grain, totnlly uniirfor use, and which can 
scarcely bo grou:id, may be rendered peifectly 
sweet and sound by simply immersing it in boiling 
water, and letting it remain till the water becomes 
eold. The quantity of water must be double that 
of the corn to be purified. The musty quality 
rarely penetrates through the husk of the wheat; 
and m the very worst cases, it does not extend 
through the amylaceoits matter which lies imme- 
diately under the skin. In the hot water, all the 
decayed or rotten grains swim on the sui'faoe, so 
that the remaining wheat is effectually cleaned Crom 
yU impurities, without any material loss. It is 
afterwards to be dried, stirring it occasionally on 
the kiln. 

To improve new seconds fiour of had quality. 

Mix common carbonate of magnesia well, in 
proportions of from 20 to 40 grains to a pound of 
nour; calciiit^d magnesia Mill improve the bread, 
but not nearly to the same extent as the carbonate. 
it will improve the colour of bread made from new 
seconds f^ ur, uhile it impairs the colour of bread 
fj'om fine old and new flour. 

To preserx)e Jiour. 

Attach a number of lofts to ^ery mill, so that 



the flour, in place of befng thrust into sackt, th€ 
idoment it escapes from fhe ft-lction of the stones, 
nfiay be taken up by the machinery, and spread out 
to cool in the most careful ma»^ner. The violent 
friction -if the stO'^es necessarily creates a grftat 
heat and steam; and tf flour is tnrust into sacKS m 
this state, a chemical action will make it moist, 
soft, and clammy. ' 

ih preserve wheat. 

Kiln dry it and put it in cubical cases of earthen- 
ware, glazed on the outside, and filled full as pos- 
sible; cover them by a piece of the same ware 
made to fit close, and secured with a mixture of 
pitch, tar, and hemp cloth, till the whole be ma<k 
air tight. A case of this kind might be madi* 
which would hold four bushels or ft quarter of 
wheat. 

To correct moist JloUr. 

In preparing the dough, let one-thiixl of the flout 
be kept unmixed, till the dough begins to rise, 
then add a little of the flour, and when It rises 
again, add a little more, and so on for four or five 
hours, till the whole of the flour Is used. In this 
manner ihe mixture, which occasions a glistening 
appearance in the dough, will be tak^n up, and the 
bread, as is already mentioned, will be highly irtv- 
proved. 

To reAurtfe JUes from roorks. 

Take half a tea-spoonful of blAck t>cpppr, in 
powder, one tea-spoonful of brown sugar, and ooe 
tabl^-spoonful of cream; mix them well togisther, 
and place them in the room, on a 'plate where fhe 
flies are troublesr>me, and they #ill ^oon disappear. 
To make excetkrU h'^ad. 

Mix teven pounds of best flour, Irlth Oir^ 
pounds of pared boiled potatoes. Steam off the 
i^at^r, ahd leave ihem ia few minutes on the fire, 
maish thenji fihe, ftnd mix th^m whilst qult6 warm 
in the flour, With a spodnftil ol* ttidreof telt. Piit 
a qbart of Water, ihilk warm, with three lai^ 
sboonsfoi of ydlist, mddally to th6 potatoes and 
flour. WbHc it well into a smodth dough, and let 
it reihilln four hourfe before it is baked. 
Tomdke bread toiih a very smaZ qvanUty of yeast. 

Put one bushel ol flour into the ti-ough, mix 
three quarters of a pint of warm water, and one 
,tea-8poonful of thick veast well together; pour i 
small quantity in a hole made in the centre of the 
flour large enough to contain two gr lions of water: 
then stir with « stick, about two feet long, some 
of the flour, until it is as thick as pudding batter. 
Strew some of the dry flour over it, and let it rest 
for an hour, then pour about a quart more water, 
and having stirred it as before, leave it for two 
hours* and then add a gallon more of warm water. 
Stir in the flour again, and in about four hours 
more, Uiix up llie dough, and 'cover it warm; in 
about four hours more you may put it in the oven, 
and as light bread will be obtained ag though a pint 
of yeast had been used. 

To prepare bread in the method of the London 
bakers. 

Sift a sack of flour ialo the kneading trough; 
add six p uitds of salt, and tWki pounds of alum, 
dissolve them separately in a iKtletul of water 
(cooled to 90 degrees Fahr. ) with two quarts of 
yeast Stir it well, and strain it lhrou<^h a cloth 
or sieve; afterwards mix it wiih the fltmr into a 
dough, next cover it up with clotlis and shut down 
the trough lift close to retain the heat. In two 
hours more, mix in another pailful ot warm wHter 
with the sponge, and again cover it up for two 
hours. After this knead it for more th:in an hour, 
with three pailsful of warm water. Rtturn ihf. 
dough to the trough, sprinkle it with dry flour, and 
in four hours* time, knead it well for about half 
an hour, when it will be fit to mould into loaves. 
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7« pftpans hotmfuHd \recd. 

Mix foui^ ounces of sak, three quarts of water, 
a piat of yeast, and a peek of seeonds flour, in a 
trough; when properly fermented, knead and di- 
vide It into loaves. Sometiroej a portion of rye- 
meal, rice, flour, or boiled potatoes, are mixed 
with the flour previous to the kneading, the two 
former serve to bind the bread, the latter cause it 
to be open and spongy. 

7^ produce one-third more bread from a gifven 
quantUtf of corn. 

Bull a bushel of the coarsest bran, in seven gal- 
ons of water for one hour, keep stirring it, that 
it laajr not stick to the bottom, then pour it off 
ioto a trough, or tub full of holes, over which lay 
a coarse cloth or sieve. On the top of the whole 
put a wooden cover, with a weight sufiieientlv 
nmivy to press out the liquor from the bran, which 
will sink to the bottom of the tub in a thick pulp. 
This liquor will contain the essential oil of the 
eom, and when kneaded in with a proper proper- 
tioD of flour, it will yield one-third more than the 
same quantity would, made with water io the usual 
way. 

To make French bread. 

Put a pint of milk iqto three quarts of water. 
In winter let it be 'scalding hot, but, in summer, 
little more than milk-warm: put in salt sufficient. 
Take a pint and a half of gooa ale yeast, free from 
bitterness, and lay it in a gallon of water the night 
before. Pour off the yeast into the milk and water, 
and then break in rather more than a quarter of a 
pound of butter. Work it well till it is dissolved;* 
then beat up two eggs in a basin, and Ftir them in. 
Mix about a peck and half of flour with the liquor, 
and, in winter, make the dough pretty stiff*, but 
more slack in summer; mix it well, and the less 
it is worked the better. Stir the liquor into flour, 
as for pie-onist, and after tlK> dough is made, co- 
ver it with a cloth, and let it lie to rise, while the 
oven is heating. When the loaves have lai^ in a 
quick o^eo about a qua*ter of an hour, turn them 
OD the other side for about a quarter of an hour 
looger. Then take them out, and chip them with 
a knife, which will make them look spongy, and 
of a fine yellow, whereas rasping takes off this 
fioe colour, and renders their look less inviting. 
To make rohoUtome mixed bread. 

Take of rice 3 lbs.; boil it in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water till reduced to a soft pulp, then rub 
it with 6 lbs. of mealy potatoes, cooked by steam, 
and, when well blendeu, add 6 lbs. of flour; make 
the whole into a dough with water, and ferment 
with yeast, in the usual manner. 

7 (9 make bran bread, • 

To four pounds ol best household flour, put two 
table-spoonsful of small beer yeast, and a half pint 
of warm water; let it stand two hours in a warm 
place. Add half a pound of bran, and a tea-spoon- 
tiil of salt; make the dough with skim milk or 
warm water; cover it up, and let it stand an hour. 
Put the loaves into warm dishes, and let them 
stand 20 minutes before ihev go into the oven. 
J^nothet metMd. 

Mix with half a peck of flour, containing the 
whole of the bran, a quarter of a pint ot small 
> beeryeMSt, and a quart of lukewarm water; stir it 
well with a wooden spoon until it becomes a thick 
batter, then put a napkin over the dough, and set 
t about three feet fi-ora the fire, until it rises well. 
AdlQ, if requisite, a little, more warm water, strew 
over it a table-spoonful of salt, and make the whole 
into a stiff paste. Put it to the fire, and when it 
rises, agnin knead it into the dough. If baked in 
tina,tfae loaves will be inipi*oved. 

To make kaven bread. 

Take ab rut two pounds of dough of th«> last 



making, which has been raised by barm - keep it 
in a wooden vessel, covered well with flour. iTifi 
will becotne leaven when sufficiently sour. Woi-k 
this quantity into a peck of flour with warm watcr« 
Cover the aough dose with a cloth, or flannel, amif 
keep it in a warm place; further mix it next mom- 
in with two , or three bushels of flour, mixed up 
with warm water and a little salt When the 
dough is thoroughly made, cover it as before* As 
soon as it rises, knead it well into loaves. Ob- 
serve in this process, that the more leavt.n is put to 
the flour, the lighter the bread will be, and the 
fresher »he leaven, the less sour it will taste. 

7V» make four qttariern loaroea for family tite. 

Procure a peck of flour, with which mix a hand- 

j ful of salt to three quarts of water, and add half a 

I pirt of good fresh yeast. Work the whole well 

I together, and set it to rise at a moderate distance 

from the fire, from two to three hours. Then <B- 

vide it into four equal parts, put it into tins, and 

send it to the baker's. 

^ The London bakers, to give their flour a facti- 
tious whiteness, boil alum in the water; but such 
means will not be resorted to io any private fik 
mily. 

To make cheap bread. 

Take pumpkins, and boil them in water until it 
is quite thick, and, with the decoction mix flour so 
as to make dou^. This makes an excellent 
bread. The proportion is increased at least ona 
fourth, and it keeps good a length of time. 
j9fiother method. 

Birkenmayer, a brewer of Constance, has so^- 
ceeded in manufacturing bread from the farinai' 
ceous residue of beer. Ten pounds of this species 
of paste, one pound of veast, five pounds of ordi- 
nary meal, and a handful of salt, produce 12 pooods 
of black bread, both savouiy and nourishing. 
To make bread of Iceland mono andflotar. 

This vegcUble may be used alone, or * ith flow 
in the making of bread. Boil seven pounds of li* 
chen meal in 100 pints of water; and afterwanb 
mix the same with 69 lbs. of flour, and when bak- 
ed, the product will be 160 Iba. of good house- 
hold bread. Whereas, without this addition, the 
flour would not produce more than 79 lbs. of bread. 
To prepare it, use 1 lb. of lichen meal in the fom 
of paste, to about Sf lbs. of flour. 

7 make bread on Mr Cobbet*$ plan. 

Suppose the quantity be a bushel of flour. Put 
this flour into a trough that people have for the 
purpose, or, it may be in a clean smooth tub of 
any shape, if not too dsep, and sufficiently large. 
Make a pretty deep hole in the middle of tfiis heap 
of flour. Take (for a bushel) a pint of good fresh 
yeast, mix it and stir it weli up in a pint of 
sofl water milk- warm. Pour this into the hole in 
the heap of flouis^ Then take a spoon and work 
it round the outside of this body of tnoistuve, «> 
as to bring into it by degrees flour enough to malcB 
it form a thin batter, which must be stiired about 
well for a minute or two. Then take a handful 
of flour and scatter it thinly over the head of this 
batter, so as to hide it. Then cover the whole 
over with a cloth to keep it warm; and this covei^ 
ing, as well as the situation of the trough, as to 
distance from the fire, must de{)end on the natar« 
of the place and state of the weather, as to heat 
and cold. When the batter has risen enough to 
make cracks in the Hour, begin to form the whole 
mass into dough, thus: begin round the hole ooi>- 
taming ihe batter, working the flour into the bat- 
ter, and pouring in as it is wanted to make the 
flour mix with the batter, soft waier, milk- warm, 
or milk. Befoi*e beginning this, scatter the sail 
over the heap, at the rate of half a pouitd to a busb> 
el of flour. When the whole is sufficiently luuisi 
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onftAit vreMi rhis is a grand part of the basi- 
pess; for, unless the doagh be well worked, there 
▼ill be little round lumps of flour in the loaves; 
and besides the original batter, which is to give 
fermentation to the whole, will not be duly mixed. 
b must be rolled over, pressed out, fol'led op, and 
ftressed out again, until it be completely mixed, 
and formed into a stiif and tough dough. 

When the dough is made, it is to be formed into 
t lump in the middle of the trough, and, with a 
fittle dry flour thinly scattered jver it, covered 
oyer again to be kept warm and to ferment; and 
in this state, if all be donti rightly, it will not have 
to remain more than about 15 or 20 minutes. 

The oven should be hot by the time that the 
doQgh has remained in the lump about 90 minutes. 
' When both are ready, take out the fire and wipe 
die oven elean, and at nearly the same moment, 
take the dough out upon the lid of the baking 
trough, or some proper place, cut it up into pieces 
and make it up into loaves, kneading it again in 
these separate parcels: shaking a little flour over 
the board, to prevent the dough adhering to it. 
llie loaves should be put into the oven as quickly 
•8 possiblfe af\er they are formed; when m, the 
oven lid or door should be fastened up very close- 
ly; and, if all be properly managed, loaves, of 
about the size of quartern loaves, will be sufflcient- 

Jf baked in about 2 bolirs. But they usually take 
own the lid, and look at the bread, m order to see 
aow it is going on. 

To detect adidtercUion in bread. 
Rod into the crumb of a loaf, one day old, the 
llade of a knife considerably heated; and if adul- 
erated with alum, it will show its unwholesome 
m^erences on the surface: and it may be further 
detected by the smell. Bone-dust or plaster of 
Pftris may be discovered, by slicing the soft part 
of a loaf thin, and soaking it in a large quantity 
of water in an earthen vessel, placed over a stow 
fire three or four hours. Then having poured off 
Che water and pap, the obnoxious matter wiU be 
found at the bottom. 

7b preserve ltauae8from vemdn. 
Bugs, in particular, may readily be destroyed by 
dissolving half a drachm of corrosive sublimate in 
a quarter of an ounce of spirit of salts, mixing it 
with one quart of spirit of turpentine. Shake 
these well together, <Iip a brush in it, and wash 
those places whe(« bugs are supposed to resort: 
this will remove them to a greater certainty than 
any other mode now practised. 



MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

To -work bees in ffhut hives. 
To produce the finest virgin honey, without the 



eniel practice of destroying the bees, and having 
the opportunity of seeing them at their labours, a 
double-topped straw hive has been invented by Mr 
John Moltpn, and is so constructed as to supjmrt 
four glasses; which may be i*emoved with safety, 
and the bees kept warmer and more secure tlian 
in any other hives. 

Hive a swarm in the lower part of the hive in 
the usual way. T'he board at the top must be 



t^ept close by taking care to secure the openings; 
tfiis is done by turning the top board by means oT a 
thumb screw, so that when firat hived, the holes 



of both boards shall not correspond, and by thus 
taming the upper board, it will prevent the bees 
frcMQ passing through, while liiving. At night, 
oring the hive into the bee house, or where it is 
intended to stand; in about two days afttr place on 
the ghtsses, (which, should be clean) over their re- 
t»eetive o[>enii gs, and stop them round with mor- 



tar: after which, turn the board to admit the bees 
to ascend for the purpose of working, cover ttiif 
glasses with the small upp. r hive, and do not look 
at them for a few days. Indeed, nothing will then 
be necessary, but to ascertain when they are filled, 
which is known by the cell being sealed over, which 
may be expected in about 20 days after a swarm 
has been hived. ' 

When the honey is to be taken, and all the 
glasses removed, it will be requisite first to turn 
tlie board to exclude the bees; then with a thin 
knife loosen them from the adapter; leave them 
thus for about an hour; then cany the glasses irn 
verted a short distance fmm the hive into the shade; 
or raise the glasses with a small wedge, and what 
few bees remain will readily leave and return to 
their original hive. This, if effecte<l early in the 
season, will afford the opportunity of immediately 
replacing th» same, cr another set of glasses to be^ 
again f. fed. * 

Observe, if wanted at any time to take only^ 
one or two of the glasses with honey, do not toi'n 
the hoard; as by so doing the combs are disunited, 
and the bees themselves wil) then empty the re- 
irnainiiig glasses (although afterwards re-fill them, 
which might oeci»sion a loss of time in the best • 
part of the season for working); to simplify which^ 
only loosen such glasses as &re wished to be re* 
moved, with a thin knife, set tliem on a divider,^ 
and replace others in their stead. The middle of 
a fine day is the best time to remove glasses. 

It will not be advisable to take any honey from 
the hive after the end of July, as the remaining 
part of the season mi>ht nr^t prove favourable to 
their s;<>therin^ enoOgh for their winter support; 
therefore, it will be necessaiT, about this time, or 
early in August, to remove all the glasses and turn 
the board, to finally shut them up. 

Those glasses, only partly filled with combs, 
should be carefully set aside, to be placed on again 
the following April; if. However, the stock will 
require feeding, leave one or more of theglasseff 
with honey for that purpose, which is by tar the 
best mode. 

Thus, much for the swarm which is left ti»j the 
following April — the time to commence again 
working the glasses, as hives are now full of combs 
and brood, should the season prove *favourai>le, 
work the glasses twice or more, and equal success 
will attend every subsequent corresponding year; 
but' the first season a swarm cannot be exi)ected to 
fill the glasses more than once, wLich will jirodaoe 
8 pounds of the finest honey.— This method of 
management will not prevent the bees from swann* 
ing. 

The honey thus obtained, being fresh from the 
hive, will be of the finest quality, pure, perfectly 
free from the young brood, or remarkabl^r fine 
fragrance, clear m coloui, and very far superior to 
any produced from common hives; it may also be 
taken at pleasure without injur}; to the bees — espe- 
cially without being obliged to resort at any time 
to the painful and execrable process of smothering 
^hese industrious and valuable insects. 
To -work bees in striva hives. 

The double cottage straw hive will answer many 
puqioses in the keeping of bees, as either a glass 
or a small straw hive may be woi'ked on the top of 
it, which gives it an advantage over the common 
hive, although the method of mi aagement is ^iow 
pie, and the price easy. 

Prepare this hive for a swarm by spreading mor- 
tar round the crown of it, to carry the adapter to 
sup])ort a glass or small straw hive, as it may be 
worked with either. Hive the swarm as usual, 
taking care to secure the opening at the tup; aftm 
removing it to its api^vote^^ place, let tiie swanr* 
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work for ten *Ujv, \Ui clear the opening at top, 
p^t\ affix on eithei a glass or a small straw hive — 
me bees will then asound for working. Stop the 
upper hive round with mortar to the adapter, and 
darken it with a common hive; ra the coarse of 
from fifteen to twenty da^s examine it, and if full, 
take the honey as here directed: — pass a knife or 
wire between the adapter and small hive to se^ 
rate the combs; after which remove the small hive 
of honey on a divider (a brass plate aboat twelve 
inches square); it will then be immediately neees- 
twj to plHce a small hive on the adapter, or stop 
the opening till another hive is to be worked. 
Carry the small hive now on the divider a short dis- 
J^noe away, or rather invo a darkened room; invert 
it, and place over it a small emptv hive of the same 
size; ke(;p them. steady, and, oy tapping round 
the bottom hive, the bees, in a few minutes, will 
llMend to the hive above; carry them to within 
about two yirds^of their ori||plnal stock, sh&JLe them 
out, and t^ey will enter again as usuaL 
To work beet m a box, hive. 

This elegant box hive consists of three divisions, 
and is so ingeniously constructed, that the finest 
. honey may be taken without destroying the bees; 
work a glass hive on the top, and inspect the whole 
<|f their curious and interesting labours without 
disturbing them. 

When a swarm is |»labed in this hive, shut the 
iiider of the ad^>ter; tie a small cord round to se- 
flure the parU; hive the swarm in the usual man- 
Ben At night bring it into the bee-house, or place 
appointed; open the entrance at bottom and remove 
the cord; if a glass hive rs worked on the top, 
place It on the same evening, stop it round, then 
draw back the slider to dear the grate, leave it a 
few minutes, and the bees will ascend for working. 
Then raise the two upp^i* divisions to be able to 
remove the bottom, division, and by the comorea- 
•ion the bees are pbliged to work in the glass kive, 
which sliould be darkenied with its proper coyer, 
and left for a few days without being looked at; it 
will be necessary to replabe the unemployed divi- 
■iop at the bottom four or five days previous to the 
removal of the glass of honey: in removing which 
shut tlie clider and leave it in this state for one 
hour; then iollow those plain directions laid down 
for the removal of glass hives. 

If mure honey is wanted from this hive than the 
glass affords, examine the divisions early in Sep- 
tember; if the hi^ee are full, viz. the two upper 
hives of honey and the bottom of combs; and not 
Cftherwise, proce»id to remove the fillets of the top 
division, and pass the brass divider between those 
parts, whece i: should remain for an hour; then 
raise the division with a wedge, and drawback the 
alider of the ndapter to let the bees out, and when 
dear, which will be in a few minutes, remove this 
division and place the aQapter to the next division, 
■nd by withdi-awing the divider it will fit close 
down; when the combs of honey are taken out 
from this division, it should be replaced at the bot- 
tom; consjijuenlly, every year, or once in two 
Tears, gives them, as it were, a frash division, or 
part of a hive to rebuild in, which keeps the bees 
eonstantly at work, and the combs in a good state 
of preservation. 

To -work bees in a hexagon box hive and strata 
hive. 

This box hive is admirably constructed with sli- 
der au(l ^i.Aing, liaving large glass windows, and 
supporting d glass hive on the top, that, when well 
supplied with bees, it affords the pleasing oppoitu- 
;iity of Ti; wi.jg iJic proj|;rc8s of their l.ihours, and 
exhibits avory interesting and beautiful appear- 
aqce. 



To hive a swarm, it is only necessary to diut ihfi 
slider over the grating, and then proceed as belbrp 
directed. (When a glass hive is to be worked, ibit 
low the instructions given with the superior oox 
hive.) This hive is the best edculated to work ; 
bees from other hives, especidly when they are fn 
a state of decay, particularly the common hive--^l 
is effected merely by withdrawing the slider cleair 
of the grate, and placing the common hive over it 
in the evening, taking care to stop the enti'ance of 
the former witu mortar. The beee will of course 
then enter at bottom, and when thej have worked the 
bottom hive nearly fuL, which is ascertained by 
means of the windows, carefully lift them up, and 
place under them another hexagon hive; cons^ 
quently, this colony consists of thi^ee hives, and it 
will not be safe to remove the upoer hive, unless 
the bees have worked combs into the bottom hive, 
which, if effected at the end of the season, tfie 
commoniiive may be safely taken with its conteat^ 
To work beet in the comtnon hive,^ 

This hive being in such general Use in this coun- 
try for many years, requires but little observation 
except on some essential points; which,..to iienefit 
the cultivator, ought to be attended to. First, care 
should be taken to have the hive made of cl^a 
and good straw, and manufiictured of a auiiaKle 
thickness. Some hives ar« so thin and loose, ss 
to require many days of the most valuable time of 
the swarm to render the hive fit for their use, ^,.^ 

Secondly, a hive should be chosen in pronordon 
to the size of the swarm; and when a aJod nive is 
obtained, and a swarm placed in it, which shoiild 
fill it to within a rim or two of the bottom^ she^ 
tcr it from cold winds and rain; for, if once ths 
wet penetrates « hive, it affects the combs, «nd the 
bees, getting a distaste for their home, will woik 
very Slowly, and often desert it altogether; where- 
a«, if they have a hi vie to their liking, leave them 
unmolested, and they will soon furnish it with 
combs and honey* It is not materid in what As- 
pect the stock stands, provided the sua shines on 
the hive once in the course of the day. Well peo- 
pled hives, kept drv, will thrive in most situaUoaa 

One of tnose fotal accidents to which this hive is 
sublect, occurs, through covering it with a hackle or 
turf, by which their great enemy, the mouse, jl 
enticed, who will make a nest on the top, and.iuD^ 
mately eat its wty through the crown of the hive, 
and destrov botli "combs and bees. 

About August the robbing commences by bees 
and wasps, which is but little regarded; an iin- • 
poilant benefit will be derived bv destroying the 
queen wasp, seen abont April, which is the mo- 
ther of thous.'\nds; much therefore depends on the 
praservation of those iiives which ate to stand the 
winter. To protect them, a|)ply the guard invent- 
ed by Mr Espiiiasse, which is edculated to prove 
hishly beneficial in its effects. 

In September, attention shiuld be directed to 
weigh the stocks; none of those of less than from 
15 to iX) lbs. in weiglit can safely be relied on to 
stand the winter, without feeding; and stop all 
hives down to the board with mortar. 
To establish an apiary, 

Tbe best time to establish an apiary is about 
Febroar^, as the stocks have passed through the 
winter in safety — the combs are then emjjty of j 
brood, light of hooey, and the removal safe and 
easv. Stocks should be selected by a competent 
judge, as the weight alone cauivot aln ays be re- 
lied on; but such as weigh 12 lbs. and upwards— 
the number of bees must also be observed^ and 
that they ui*e well combed to near the bottom— 
these may be safely chosen. ' 

When they are brought home set them iP- the 
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bee-housej being paitieaUrlj eareful to keen them 
dry." Tlie next day, plaster the hive to the board, 
tearing an entrance the size of the little finger. 

If this season has passed, porchase the hm and 
earl> swarms; for late ones or oasts are not worth 
keepmg, nntess two or three have been united. 

To remove stocks, the evening is the best time; 
the '<>- should be raised by wedges some hours 
previous, unloAs the floor be also moveable with 
the hive — otherwise, many bees will remain on 
the floor at the time, and prove very troublesome. 
But when the door is moveable, piaster the hive 
with mortar to the board; pin a card pierced with 
holes before the entrance, securing the hive to the 
board firmly; in this way it would travel any dis- 



Swarms purchased should be brought home the 
aame evening; for if delayed for a day or two, 
tombs will be worked, and subject to be broken in 
removing. 

To cttlUvate bee-Jlowert, 

Bees are most fond of those places where their 
favourite flowers are to be found; .nerefore bee- 
keepers should encourage the growth of such 
dirubs and flowers as are known to supply honey 
and wax in the greatest abundance; in most situa- 
tions bees do not fly far for food, generally not 
more than half a mile; they may be observed to 
return with great precipitation to the hive when 
rain or a storm approaches. The following are the 
most favourable for pasturage, and those which 
blossom early are the most desirable: 

Shrubs, &c. FUmert, 

Sallow, or the gragr wilr Mignonette, 

low. Lemon thyme. 

Boaemary. Garden and wild thyme. 

Barberry-tree. Borage. 

Gooseberry. Winter savoiy. 

Baapbeny. Hyssop. 

Apricot and aU other Mustard. "1 _,,__„ 

fruit-trees. Turnips. lilftJx, 

Lime-trees. Cabbage. CZIa 

Furze. White clover. J "®^- 

Broonif Scarlet and other beans 

Heath, when in bloom. 

Mi|;nonette, borage, and lemon thyme are the 
principal, as they continue very long in blooni, and 
sfibrd the finest noney. Bosemary is also a great 
fiivourite, bat seldom supplies much honey in this 
oountry; unless the weatner (>roTea very hoi and 
diT when it is in blossom, yet it Is worth caltivat- 
ing, especially in a southern Aspect, being one Lf 
the principal aromaUc plants from which the bees 
in the neighbourhood of Narbonne collect their 
honey, which is esteemed the finest in Europe. 
Fields of beans, white clover, and buck wheat, are 
of great benefit. Bivers or streams of water are 
also very benefidal, as bees make use of a great 
deal of water. ' 

Tb fwortn bc69* 

Swarming depends on the increase of bees, and 
a queen being ready to lead them. Their breed* 
sng begins sooner or later, acoordine to the foi^ 
wardness of the spring, the fniitfalness of the 
queen, and the populonsness of the hive. When 
beea earrt in farina or pellets on their thighs, it 
denotes th^ have eommentied breedine, which 
may be as early as Februaiy, and not finish till 
October; and when their numbers are much in«> 
«reased the3r show indications of swarming, by 
ltiei%elustering in great quantities below the rest? 
^1^ board. They never rise but on a fine day, and 
sometimes will settle, and for some cause return 
to the stock, probably for want of a queen being 
with them. Some hives will cast three times, but 
mostly ooly twice. Tbi^ %eeood cast may be eat? 



pected within three or four days, uid nc-* er later 
than ten days after the first. Shoold a slock ovei^ 
swarm itself it will perish, unless strengthened j 
j this may be ascertained by observing the qaantitf 
! of bees afterwards seen to enter. It is necessary 
j m the swarming aeason, from April to July, parti- 
cularly in May and June, to observe the hives or 
a fine day; in general the bees issue forth abotf 
noon— from 9 to 3 o'dock, or about 3 in the after 
I noon. 
I To hive beea. 

Bee keepers should have spare hives by thenk 
prepared to hive the bees as soon as they are set 
aed: for should the sun shine hot upon the swanr 
it may take another flight, ana may poavMy be lo^ 
entirely. The manner of hiving them roust bi 
regulated by the nature of the place on which the) 
settle. The custom of preparing hives varies; s 
clean new hive only requires the loose straw to be 
rubbe<l off with a cloth: if any dressing be used, 
fennel dipped in ale and sugar will best answer the 
purpose. Have ready a cloth whereon to place the 
nive, and a wedge to raise it: if the swarm should 
settle on a branch, shake the best part of it into 
the hive, place it on the cloth on the grcund, and 
continue to disturb the swarm where it settled, and 
the hive being left underneath, they will all go in^ 
or cut the branch off, and gently place it m thie 
hive.^ Should the bees settle on the ground, place 
the hive over them; and though bees are not apt tr 
sting at this time, the hiving should be performed 
quietly. Avoid talkiiig and breathing on them, 
and if any of them are crushed, they will reseni 
jt; therefore, to prevent accident, invariably us« 
the bee-dress, which will give confidence. Al/ 
swarms are to be sheltered and left near to wherr 
they settle till the evening; thence to be removed 
very g^ently to the appointed place. 

^ To umte swarma, and reinforce stocko. 
It is essential when there are weak swarms oi 
bees, that they shoold be strengthened. The ideiw 
so prevalent, of the greatest number of hives pro* 
ducing the most honey and wax, is erroneous; for 
great part of the bees are necessarily employed in 
rearing the young, and therefore tne number of 
those who are occupied in collecting honey is not 
near so great as has been imagined; for every 
jwarro, the least as well as the greatest, is pro 
vided with a queeo, equal in. feipundity to thequeei^ 
of the larger stock, and as the bropd she brings 
continually demands the labour and attendance of 
neariy half the bees, this eircon^stance renders the 
other moiety, from the smaUness of their number 
unable to accumulate a large quantity of honey in 
the shoit time it mostly abounds, and therefow 
honey cannot be obtained in glass hives or other- 
wise, but from a strongly-peopled h:ve. 

Hive the swarms or casts in the usual way, and 
at about 8 o'clock, the same evening spread a cloth 
on the Ground, near to the hive required to be r^ 
inforcea; brins; the new swarn^ and strike it down 
rather hard, flat on the sround. The bees will 
then fall in a duster; quickly place over them the 
stock to be reinforcedi in ten minutes they will 
have united and become as one fJEunily, to be remote 
ed the same evening to its former situation. 

Or, each cast or swarm nny be hived separately. 
In the evening, tiim the crown of the hive into a 
pail, and set the other hive exactly over it; in. the 
morning, th^ bees froqi |he botton^ hive will havt 
ascended. 

The system of nr^ting, so v^ecy. importa^tt is bo^ 
little practised, an4 W been overlooked by man) 
cultivatorsi but it. is i^solutely neoessaty to havn 
the hives well peopled, and completely sheltered 
from wet, whiolk are the princiiial and main oluecUu 
to be particularly atteodud to in (he ait of bee 
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Leeping^; and the admntages of uniting swartnt 
«rill be foand partieulariy benefieial in workinr 
the glasses with the newly invented doable-toppeu 
hiTea. 

To feed ben. 

With the aid of feeding it is perfectly easy to 
brinic any hive of bees through the winter; but to 
ensure the success of a very light stock, it is es- 
aentialto keep it also very warm and dry. Feed- 
ing is absolutely necessary when more honey has 
been taken than the hive can afford, by means of 
small hives or glasses. Such stocks as are intend- 
ed to be kept through the winter should weigh 90 
pounds or upwards, at the end of September; but 
casts and 'ate swarms seldom attain this weight, 
unless two or more should have been united. The 
composition for feeding consists of moist sugar and 
new beer, the proportion of one pound of sugar to 
a pint of beer, simmered to the consistency of 
treacle: to be inserted into the hives, by means of 
small troughs, at night, and removed the next 
' morning early. Should a hive be very poor and 
weak, it is better to feed in larger quantities each 
Cime. 

Ant,:h^ method, 
\ Have a thick wooden hoop about six inches deep, 

to set upon the board when the hive is taken up, 
and set honey-combs, with the natural honey in 
them, or filled with sugar a little moistened, and 
set the hive upon it A piece of an old hive will 
make a good hoop. Old empty combs should be 
carefully kept covered up witn a piece of thin linen 
or muslin, in a yery clean place for feeding the 
bees. Weak hives should be removed at a dis- 
tance from the rest, when tLey must be fed; if 
near, the strong will rob them. Remove them in 
the following manner:— take up the board with 
the hive, tie a cloth firm over it, and with a hand- 
barrow, carry it genlljb between two where it is in- 
tended* to be placed. Troughs of pithy wood, fil- 
led with moistened sugu* or honey, and thrust in 
at the aperture of the hive, is a good method of 
feeding. Be sure when raising a hive from the 
board, to fix it down again with plaster lime. 

Be not hasty in concluding a hive is dead though 
the bees seem inactive. Expose them at mid-day, 
turned upon a white sheet, where the sun is most 
powerful, for half an hour; then house them in a 
warm place, where neither noise, bad smells, nor 
light can annoy them. 

If wahted to purchase a hive, defer it till May. 
Set careful persons to watch at several stalls that 
tney may reckon, by watch time, every loaded bee 
that comes in for 10 or 15 minutes. . That which 
tas most labourers should be the choice. All the 
efuse honey, after di-aining the best in jars, should 
oe kept in a clean place for feeding the bees. 
Improved machine fir feeding^ beet, 

I'repare a board a little larger than the bottom 
of the hive, lu the centre of which make an open- 
ing about 10 inches dUmeter; then form a frame 
of half inch deal, to consist of four sides, each 
about twelve inches by three inches; make the an- 
^es firm with small wooden blocks, to which affix 
the before-mentioned board. A door should then 
be made in a side of the frame, sufficieniiy large 
to admit a deep plate, or small dish, to contain ilie 
^d. By the use of this machine, the beej are 
Ted quietly, and protected from the cold weather 
and the intrusion of other bees. It is scarcely ne- 
eessary to observe further, that the door of the 
machine should face such part of the bee-house as 
hest suits convenience. The dish of food to be 

5 laced under should be covered with a piece of 
lick p:iper the size of the plate or dish, pierced 
in holes, ihrongh which the bees will feed; and a 
quantity of -short pieces of straw also put into 



the dish will prevent the bees from daubing thte^ 
selves. They should be fed at niti^ht, and Uie diA 
only taken away early on the following oioniing, 
to do this, the lace and hands should be eoverd. 
The autumn and early part of tho' spring sre liom 
proper to examine if any hives require fee<UD|; 
but always commence before the stock is in sbich 
lute want of food, otherwise the bees will be » 
poor and weak as to be unable to come down. 
To manage ho^iey. 

To judge of the best honey, it should be oft 
bright pale colour, thick, and a littb arooiadt^ 
To obtain it from the combs in its pure state, it 
must be led to run from them without pressing. 
The colour shows whether it is fine or inferior. 
If wanted to press some in the comb, ehoose the 
faMrest and such as have not been broken: vrap 
each comb in white paper, vieh as lines the blue 
cover of loaf su^ar. Set it edgeways asitstosj 
in the hive, and it may be preserved many monthi 
The combs meant to be drained, must be eat is 
slices. Lay them on a hair-search, supported bj 
a rack over the jar, in which the honey is to remaia; 
for the less it is stirred after draining, it keeps tbs 
better. Fill the jar to the brim, as a little seam 
must be taken off when it has settled. A bladder. 
well washed in lukewarm water, ought to be Uij 
over the double fold of white paper witli which it 
is covered. 

To take the honey without dettrouing the beet. 

The following easy method of taking the honejr 
without destroying the bees, is generally practised 
in France. In the dusk of the evening, when the 
bees are quietly lodged, approach the hive, aod 
turn it gently over. Having steadily placed it in 
a small pit, previously dug to receive it, with iti 
bottom upwards, cover it with a clean new hive, 
which has been properly prepared, witlt t few 
sticks across the inside of it, and rubbed with aio- 
^maUo herbs. Having carefully adjusted the moalh 
of each hive to the other, so that no aperture r&i 
mains between them, take a small stick, and beai 
gently round the sides of the lower hive for aboul 
ten minutes, or a quarter of an hour, in which 
time the bees will leave their cells in the lover 
hive, ascend, and adhere to the upper one. Thes 
gently lift the new hive, with all lU little teoaots, 
and place it on the stand from which' the other 
hive was taken. This sliould be done some time 
in the week preceding midsummer, day, that the 
bees, may have time, before the summer flov^ 
are faded, to lay in a new stock of honey, which 
th^y will not fail to do for their subsistence throagk 
winter.* 

To manage beet genertUl$, 

The best situation for bees is to the north, vith 
a range of hills wooded on the summit, and toward 
the base, enriched with heather, skirted to the 
east with a stream from the rocks. To eonfinc 
this rivulet, the bee-master should jmw the sandj 
beech with the seed of furze, and cover it with \ 
light surface of earth. The furze would soon 
vegetate; and blooming, in the course of three 
years, oveqwy his labour, by providing the bees 
with pasture on soil otherwise barren, and the imi^ 
^in 01 the brook would gradually rise to reatrsis 
Its encroachment on fertile lands. Supposes white 
clover field to the south of the hills, snd >ooti 
from the field a large garden, where hardy winbu 
greens have been allowed to flower, as early foot 
for the bees. White mustanl should also besots 
very early in iiatches near toe hive; but not ocarer 
than one yard. A few dwarf flowers rosy ooros 
within two feet, hut UU grown- ones would sasut 
insects to eet up. To the west, it would he de- 
sirable to have a shrubbeiy, a wood« a hrocssf 
common, or heather moor. 
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The st&tions for the hWei must be six yards 
ftlkiTtder, and never nearer ihan three yards. The 
board on Which they are placed ought to be of one 
piece; or, if joined, the under side of the joining 
should be lined with a thinner board fixed closely 
with wooden pins. The edges of this rounded 
itandard should prDJect four inches all round from 
die hive. Place it on th^ee wooden pillars sixteen 
inches long, ten Inches above the ground, but six 
Inches of its length should be firmly thrust into 
the earth, in all its length to be sixteen inches. 
The pillar in front should be an inch shorter than 
the other two, and the three pillars should be with- 
tn twelve or fourteen inches of the outer edge of 
the board, to exclude rats and mice. For the same 
reason no tall-growing plant, no wall,, nor any 
. means for ascent should oe withm three or four 
feet of the hive. In fine weather, the entrance to 
the hive must be four inches long, and an inch and 
t half in depth. 

In the beginning of the fine season, when the 
bees can get food, or have stores remaining, the 
bee-master has nothing to do but to keep the 
ground about the hives clear from weeds, and from 
whatever mi|;ht enable vermin to climb there. 
Tet as a thriving stock inclines very soon to swarm, 
the hives must be fi-equently looked after, from 
d^t in the morning till five in the afternoon. 
The symptoms are generally thus: The little city 
seems crowded with inhabitants. -.They are con- 
tinually in motion durine; the day; and after work- 
tng-time, they make loun noises. The drones may 
he seen flying aV/Out in the heat of the dmy, and the 
working bees go with a reeling motion and busy 
hum. When the bees come regularly out of the 
hives, let no noise, no interruption incommode 
them: but if they fly long, as if they were unset- 
tied, some tinkling noise or the loud report of a 
pill, will make the fugitives repair to the neai*est 
lodgings. If there is an empty hive with combs 
and some honey fn it, they will readily go there. 
If a new hive is used, remember to smooth it well 
within, and singe off loose straws. Perpendicu- 
lar sticks should never bj employed. Four cross 
sticks at equal distances will support the combs. 
Old hives do very well for late swarms that are 
not to be preserved through the winter; but box 
hives are best for them, as the bees work fastest 
Utere. I'hey ai'e not, however, fit for being kept 
through the cold seasons. 

It is to be observed that great haste in forcing a 
swarm into tne hive may disperse them. GMve 
them time to settle undisturbed, though keep a 
steady eye on their motions: but wheiievef they 
rather into a cluster, lose no time in placing the 
hive over them. It the swarm rest on any thing 
that can be brought to the ground, spread a dean 
linen cloth: lay two sticks on it, two feet asunder; 
fay the bod^, on which the swarm have fixed, gent- 
;y on the sticks; covering it with the hive oy a 
motion the least perceptible; and taking care that 
the edges of the hive rest upon the sticks. Cover 
hive and all with a cloth; for the sun might allure 
Che bees to rise agajn. When they have gone ialo 
the hive, cover it with its own board, and cany.it 
aaiitiouslv to its station. Bees are apt to leave 
^eir hive even after they begin to work, so the^ 
nust be watched till evening, and throughout the 
'jistiinz day. Whenever they are sure to remain, 
6x the nive to its board with a little lime round 
the edges,' and crown it with green sods to keep 
oat too great heat or rain. 

H a hive divides into two swarms, it is a sign 
that each swarm has a queen. Put each into old 
hives or boxes; but they must be kept senarate. 
If a cluster of bees about the size of a small plum 
sre seen together, the queen will generally be found 



there. Separate them, and with a drinking glass 
turned down, you may seize the queen. P^t her. 
a.jd a score or two of her su)>jects into a box tall 
of holes, large enough to admit air, and yet not tr 
allow the bees to escape. Feed her with honey 
combs, and keep her in reserve in case of the 
death of a queen in one of the hives. When a 
hive ceases to work, it is a sure sign the queen it 
no more. Then -the bee-master may wait an houi 
and not see a loaded bee enter the habiution. But 
if the spare <|ueen be taken late in the evening, 
wetting her wings to prevent her escape, and in- 
troduce her to the desponding society, they will 
receive her gladly, and begin to work. 

If a hive fights among themselves, be assured 
there are two queens: and they will destroy eaoli 
othei, if one is not taken away to keep. 
^ When bees are to swarm a second, or mon*) 
times, they do not come out in clusters: but ther 
make a, sound callied bellings, which may be hean( 
ceasing for a little, and renewed a^in and again 
If there are different tones, it is ceilain there an 
several young queens in the hive. It is only bj 
putting the ear close to it, that the sound can *n 
heard distinctly. 

To keep large hives for rtnnter. 

They* must not be more tnan )Lhree years old 
and well stocked with beas. A hive for preserving 
should weigh from thirty to forty pounds. PUice 
them in October where they are lo remain, observ- 
ing tiie usual precautions against vermin, or winds; 
and giving them if possible a distance of six or 
eight yards asunder, that they may not rob each 
other, Set the hive after sun-set Plaster the 
edge firmly round with plaster lime, all except 
the entrance. Fit a piece of hard wood to the 
aperture; cut two holes a quarter of an inch square, 
and fix the board as a doOr with plaster lime. 
Cover the hive with drawn straw tied together at 
the top; and fix it with straw ropes around. Cut 
the straw a quarter of an inch below the board, 
for a tew lengths may conduct vermin into the tor- 
pid community. Once in four or five weeks raise 
the hive from the board after sun-set. Scrape the 
board clean, and brush away dead bees. Observe 
when turning them np if they move their wiogs) 
if not, bring tnern into a warmei? situation, free from 
noise, and the light excluded. Keep them there 
till the extreme rigour of the season is past, and 
then return them to their old situation alter sun- 
set. 

Sunshine in snow b destructive to bees if they 
get out ^ Put a platting of twigs across the holes 
to give air, and yet confine the inmates. Never 
confine them more than eight or ten days, and ex- 
cept in snow in the sunshine, their own sagacity 
will direct when it is safe to go out It j^ abso- 
lutely necessary for their health, to have leave for 
going in and out in tolerably mild weather. 
'/ 'o manage bee-hivet of Mr I horley^a cojiatrucUorK 

The bottom part is an octangular bee box, mads 
of deal boards, about an lucli in thickness, the 
cover of which is externally 17 inches in diameter, 
but internally only 15 inches, and its height 10. 
lu the middle of the cover of this octangular box 
is a hole, which may be opened or shut at pleasure 
by means of a sl(der. In one of the pannels is a 
pane of glass, covered with a wooden door. The 
entrance at the bottom of the box is about thre« 
and a half inches broad, and half an inch high. 
Two slips of deal, about half an inch squxre cross 
each other in the centre' of the box, and ai-e fasten- 
ed to the pannel by means of small screws: to 
these slips the bees fasten their combs. lu this 
octangular box, the bees are hived, after swarming 
in the usual manner, and then suffered to continue 
till they have built their combs, and filled then 
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wUh hmo*; iflni* m^ be Vnourn by qpfling ibe 
doqr, aad yjcwing their works through the glatv 
paqe, pr by the weight of the hive, Whea t..e 
be^mast^r findf h» Uboriou* iase^lB hayc &Ued 
their habiution, he is to plaoe a common bee-hive 
of straw, ipajd^ either flat oa the top, or m th^ 
fsommoo form, ou the octarigular hox, aoddR^wing 
uut the slider, a coromuijjqati^iv will be opened 
between the box and the straw hive? in •ons^q^enee 
of which the bees will fill this hive a}so w^th the 
product of their Ubours. 

When the straw-hive is well filled, the slider 
may he pushed in, and the hive taken away, and 
anotherptaced ii> Its room, with the slider drawn 
out This n«jw hive will also be filled in the same 
ntanner* 

Mr Thorley assured the Sooie^ of Arts, that 
he l|ad taken three successive hives, filled with 
hont:y and wax, from a sinele hive during the same 
■immer) and that the food still remaining in the 
ncungular box, was sofficie'it for the support of 
the bees during the winter. He says, that if this 
method was pursued in every part of the kingdom, 
instead of the cruel metliod of destroying these 
useful insects, he is persuaded, from lone experi- 
mce, that wax would be collected in such plenty, 
that candles made with it might he sold as cheap 
as those of Ullow are sold at present 

Mr Thorley has also added another part to his 
bee-hive, consisticig of a glass reservoir, 18 inches 
high, 8 inches in diameter at the bottom, and in 
the greatest part 13? this receiver has a hole at the 
top, about one inch in diameter, through which a 
square piece of deal is extended m jurly to the bot- 
tom of the vessel, having two cross bars, to which 
]he bees fasten their combs. Into the other end 
of this square piece is screwed a piece of brass, 
which serves as a handle to the receiver or glass 
hive. When the bees have filled their sti-aw hive, 
which must have a hole in the centre, covered with 
a piece of tin, Mr Thorley places the glass re- 
ceiver upon the top of the straw hive, and draws 
out the piece of tin. The bees, now finding their 
h'Jbitation enlarged, pursue their labours with such 
alacrity, Aat they fill their glass hive likewise with 
their stores, the whole progress of their works. 
Ct -Srill, however, be necessary to cover the glass 
with an empty hive of straw, or at least with a 
doth, lest too much light prevent their working. 
In this way Mr Thorley, in a good season, has had 
a glass hive filled in thirtv days, eonUining 38 
pounds of fine honey. When the glass is com- 
pletely filled, slide a tin plate between the hive or 
box, so as to cover the passage, and in half an hour 
the glass may b^ taken away with safety. The 
few bc^s that remain will readily go t^ their com^ 
panioDS. _, 

Mr Thorley has added a glass window tp his 
straw hives, in order to observe the progress of the 
bees; and this contrivance is useful, especially if 
one hive is to be removed whilst the season con- 
tinues favourable for their collecting of honey; for, 
when the combs are filled with honey, the cells are 
seated up, and the bees forsake thenu and reside 
mostly in the hives in which their works are chiefly 
carried on. Observing also, that the bees wei-e 
ipt to extend their combs throurii the passapsof 
soromunication into the upper hive, which render- 
ed it necessary to divide the eomb, when the up- 
per hive was taken away, he puU in the passage a 
•rive screen for netting, the meshes of which are 
argr enough for a loadeti bee to pass easily through 
them; and thus he prevepU the junction of the 



combs from one box to ihe other, and cQosequcBtlv 
obviates the necessity of cutting them, and oi 
spilling some honey, which running down among 
a crowa of bees, incommoded them much. 
Ta manage beet on Mr CobbeWa plan. 
The best h^ves are those made of clean, cnbli^t- 
ed rye-straw. A swarm should always be put into 
9^ new hive, and the sticks should be new that ait 
put into the hive for the beea to work on; for, if 
the hive be old, it is not so wholesome; an(i a thou* 
sand to one but it cpntains the embrvos of moths 
and other idseots iniurious to bees. Over the hxm 
itself there should be a cap of thatch, made alf? 
cf clean rye-straw; and it should not only be qew 
when first pu( on the hive, but a new one should he 
made to supply the place of the formc^r one eveiy 
three or four months; for, when the straw begias 
to get rotten, as it soon does, insects breed in it, 
its smell is bad, and its effect on the bees is dai^* 
gerous. 

The hives should be placed on a bench, the le^ 
of which mice and rats cannot creep up. Tn) 
round Uie legs is best But even this will not keep 
down ants, which are mortal enemies of bees. To 
keep them awav, if they infest the hive, take a 
green stick and twist it round in the shape cf s 
r^.ng, to lay on the eround, round the leg of the 
bench, and at a few inches from it; and cover thii 
stick with tar. This will keep away the ants. 

Besides the hive and its cap, there should be s 
sort of shed, with top, back, and cqds, to give ad- 
ditional protection in winter; though, iq summer, 
hives may be kept too hot, and, in that case, the 
bees become sickly, and the produce light. The 
situation of the hive is to face the south-east; or, 
at any rate, to be sheltered from the north imd the 
west. From the north always, and fi^m the wey 
in winter. If it be a very dty season in summer, 
it contributes greatly to the success of the beet, tc 
place clear water near their home, in a thing that 
they can conveniently drink oqt of; for, if thej 
have to go a great way for drink, they have wA 
much time for work. 

It is supposed, that bees live only a year; at say 
rate, it is best never to keep the same stall, or 
family, over two years, except it be wanted to in- 
crease the number of hives. The swarm of ^% 
summer should be always ta^en in the autumn of 
the next year. It is whimsical to sav^ the beei 
when the honey is taken. They must be fed; 
and, if saved, they will die of old a^ before the 
next fall; and though young oqes will supply the 
plSice of the dead, this is nothing like a good 
swarm put up during the summer. 

A good stall of bees, that is to say, the produee 
of one, is always worth about two bushels of good 
wheat. The cost is nothing to. the labourer. He 
must ue a stupid ^untryman indeed, who eaniiot 
make a bee-hive; and a lazy, one indeed, .if he viU 
not if he can. In short, there is nothing but csre 
demanded; and there are very few situations io 
the country, especially in the south of Englsnd, 
where a labouring man may not have half adoseo 
stalls of bees to taVe ever^ year. The main things 
are to keep away insects, mice, and birds, and e»> 
peeially a little bird called the hee-hii^; and t& 
l^eep all clean apd fre^has to tlie hives and cover- 
ings. Never put a swarm into an old hive. It 
wasps, or hornets, annoy you, watch them horns 
ip the day time; and,^ in the night, kill them by 
firci^ or Dy boiling wat^. Fowls should not go 
where bees are, for they eat theija. 
I 
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7^ manufacture En^Uth ttone ware. 

FobMoo-pipe elaT from Dorsetshire, is beaten 
luaeb in water: by this proeess, the finer parts of 
the olay remain suspended in the water, while the 
eo a rser sand and other impurilies fall to the bot- 
tom. The thick liquid, consisting of water and 
the finer parts of the day, is fuithfsr purified by 
pASsing it through hair and lawn sieves of different 
degrees of fineness. After this, the liquor is mix- 
ed (in various proportions for various ware) with 
another liquor m the same density, and consisting 
of flints calcined, ground, and suspended in water. 
The mixture is then dried in a kiln; and being af- 
terwards beaten to a proper temper, it becomes fit 
for being formed at the wheel into dishes, plates, 
bowls, £c. When this ware is to be put into the 
famace to be baked, the several pieces of it are 
placed in the cases made of clay, called seggars, 
which are piled one upon another, in the dome of 
the furnace: % fire is then lighted; when the ware 
ia brought to a proper temper, which happens 
in about 48 hours, it i« glazed by common salt 
The salt is thrown into the furnace, tlirough 
holes in the upper part of it, by the heat of which 
it is instantly converted into a thick vapour; which, 
circulating through the furnace, enters the seggar 
thi*m]gh holes made in its side (the top being co- 
Ycsfed to prevent the salt from falling on the ware}, 
and attaetiing itself to the surface of the ware, it 
forms that vitreous coat upon the surface, which is 
called its glaze. 

To make yellow or queen^s ware. « 

1 his is made of'^the same materials as the flint 
ware; but the proportion in which the materials 
ore mixed is not tiie same, nor is the waro glazed 
in the same way. The flint ware is generally made 
of 4 measures of liquid flint, and 18 of liquid cla^; 
the yellow ware has a greater proportion of day in 
it; in some manufactories they mix 20, ana in 
others 24 measures of clay with 4 of flint. The 
pro|>ortion for both sorts of waro depends very 
much upon the nature of the clay, which is very 
vari<«ble even in the same pit Hence a provious 
trial must be made of the quality of the clay, by 
bttrninj^ i kiln of the waro. If thero be too much 
flint mixed with the clay, the waro, when exposed 
to the air after burning, is apt to crack; and if thero 
be too little, the waro will not roceive the proper 
glaze from the ciroulation of the salt vapour. 
To manufacture EnglUh porcelain. 

The iron-stone, which contains a portion of argil 
and silex, is first roasted in a common biscuit kiln, 
to facilitate its trituration, and to expel sulphur and 
. other volatile ingredients which it may contain. 
A large earthen cracible is constructed after the 
exaet model of an iron forge, a part of the bottom 
of which is filled with charcoal or cokes : these, 
haying been previously strewed with ore, and about 
oia^^thifd part of lime, aro raised to an intense heat 
by a strong blast of air, introduced under the cokes 
at the bottom. By this heat the oro is fused, and 
the fluid iron drops through the fuel to the bottom: 
tbeo follows the scoria, which floats upon the top 
of the fluid iron. This latter scoria, or, as the 
workmen call it, slaz, is the material used in the 
raanufactnro of Uie china, and is much impregnat- 
ed with i'on, and of a compact and dense struc- 
ture. The slag is next let off, by a bole through 
Che forge, intc a clean earthen vessel, where it 
«W . 



cools. I'his last vessel is then broken, .n order tc 
detach the slag from it, with hammers. The sco» 
ria is nextpoundpd into small pieces and ground ia 
water, to the consistence of a fine paste, at the 
flint mills of the country. This paste is then eva- 
porated to dryness, on a slip kiln, well known 
amongst potters, llius evaporated to dryness, it 
is used with the other ingredients in the following 
proportions, viz. 

Prepared iron stone, 3 cwt ^-ground flint, 4 cwt. 
— ground Cornwall stone, 4 cwt — Cornwall clay, 
4 cwt— blue oxide of cobalt, 7 pound. 

These having been mixed together with water 
by the slip-maker, are again evaporated on the 
slip kiln to the proper consistency for use. The 
clay, thus prepared, is of course used in the usual 
manner in the fabrication of the several kinds of 
vessds. 

Black glazing. ' 

Take 8 parts of red lead, 3 parts of iron filings, 
3 parts of calcined copper,, and 2 parts of zailre. 
This, when fused, will produce a brown black; 
but if wanted a timer black colour, the proportion 
of zaffi'e must be increased. 

To make porcelain or china. 

Porcelain, or china, is a semi-vitrified eartheo 
waro, of an intermediate nature between coramoi 
ware and glass. Chinese porcelain is composed 
of two ingredients, one of which is a hard stone, 
called petunse, which is carefully ground to a very 
fine powder; and the other, called kaolin, is a 
white earthy substance, which is intimately mixed 
with the ground stone. The former is of the sili- 
ceous, and the latter of the aluminous genus. 

Several compositions of mingled earth ma} /iela 
a true porcelain, by being burnt, and the porce- 
lains of various countries differ in their mixtures. 
But the principal basis of any true poreelain is 
that kind of clay M'hich becomes white by baking, 
and which, cither by intermingled heterogeneous 
earth, or by particular additions, undergoes in the 
fire an incipient vitrification, in which the true na- 
ture of porcelain consists. Feldspar and gypsum, 
if added, may give that property to infusible clay 

When porcelain is to be made, the clay is pro- 
perly selected, carefully washed from impurities, 
and again dried. It is then finely sifted, and most 
accurateljhmingled with quaitz, ground very fine; 
to which, tnen, is added some burnt and finely pul- 
verized gypsum. This mass is worked with wa- 
ter to a paste, and dr!y kneaded; it is usually suf- 
fered to lie in this state for years. The vessels and 
other goods formed of this mass are first mode- 
rately burnt in earthen pots, to receive a certain 
degree of compactness, and to be ready for glaz- 
ing. The glazing consists of an easily meltet' 
mixture of some species of earths, as the petro* 
silex or chert, tVagments of porcelain and gypsum, 
which, when fused together, produce a ci^stalline, 
or vitreous mass, which, after cooling, is very fine- 
ly ground, and suspended in a sufTicient quantity of 
water. Into this fluid the rough ware is dipped, 
by which the glazing matter is deposited unitorm- 
ly on every part of iti surface. After diyiiig, 
each article is thoroughly baked or burned in the 
violent heat of the porcelain furnace. It is usual 
to decoi*Hte poi'cclain by paintings, for which pur- 
pose enamels or pastes, coloured by metallic ox- 
ides, are used, V) easy of fusic as to r'r in a htai 
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Iet« interne than that in wbieh tne glazing of the 
ware meltt. 

Th make tklfi-ware. 
This it a kind of pottery made of sand andelaj, 
and but siightlj baked, to that it resists sodden 
applications of heat. Articles made of thib are 
glazed with an enamel, composed of common bait, 
sand ground fine, oxide of lead, and oxide of tin. 
The Qse of the latter is to give opacity to the glaze. 
To make cnna ware. 
The composition of the eastern or proper china- 
ware, aecoraing to accounts that have great marks 
of authenticity, is from two earths; one of which 
is, as was before mentioned, yitresecot, and is 
called petunse: the other a refractory, or a pyroua 
earth, and called kaolin. 

The preparation of the petunse, or alummous 
;arth, is by pounding the stone till it is reduced to 
a very fine powder, and then washing it over to 
bring k to the most .mpalpable state, which is thus 
performed: After the stone is rendered as fine as it 
can be by pounding or griiidinff, the powder must 
be put into a large tub full of water, and, being 
stitred about, the upper part of the water must be 
laded out into another tub, by which means the 
finest particles of the powder will be carried into 
it. The water in the second tub must be then suf- 
fered to stand at rest till the powder be subsided, 
and as much as can be laded off clear must be put 
back into the first tub, and there being again stir- 
* reil about, and loaded with a fresh quantity of the 
most subtle part of the powder, must , ble laded 
again into the second tub as before, and this must 
bi* repeated till none be left in the first tub but the 
grosser part of the stone; which, not being of a 
due fineness, mast be again pounded, and treated 
as at first Tlie fine powder obtained in die se- 
cond tub, must be then freed fin)m the water, by 
liwling off the dear part, and suffering what re- 
mains to exhale, till tne matter become of the con- 
sistence of soft clay, when it will be fit to be com- 
mixed with the kaolin for use. 

The kaolin, or mica, is prepared in the same 
manner by washirj; over, but some specimens are 
so fincythat there is no occasion for this or any 
other purtfieation. 

From these two mixed together, the clay, or paste 
IS formed; but it is said, that the proportion of the 
respective quantities is made to vary according to 
the intended goodness of the ware, the best being 
made from' equal quantities, and the worst from 
twc of the kaolin to one of the petunse. 

To make Saxon or Dresden china. 
Tne Saxon composition, of which the china- 
ware is formed, is greatly similar to that of the 
eastern. In the place of the petunse,<t a stone is 
used, which is improperly called in the German 
language, bleyspatt, or spar of lead. It is a stone 
of a very contrai^ nature, as spars are calcareous, 
and will, on calcinine, become lime ; on the other 
hand, this stone is of a vitreous nature, though it 
IS said no fire will fuse it without some mixture. 
This spar is of a very hard texture, and of a light 
flesh colour, or pale whitish red. It is prepared 
by pounding; and washin|; over, which may be done 
as above-directed, and it is then ready for com- 
pounding with the mica. The mica is employed 
fn the Saxon composition fbr the other ingredients: 
and is likewise prepared by grinding and washing 
over, when it is not in a perfect and pure state; but 
when it is entirely clean, it maybe tempered with 
-the texture, thoroughly broken, and it will be of 
the consistence of soft clay. 

The two kinds of earth being prepared io the 
state of a soft paste, they 9re to be incorporated 
attd blen>ued into one mnsj. which is done by rol- 
mg and rirring them wed after »hev are ir. the 



vessel, and then kncadine them with tbefeti 
till they are thoroughW united. When the com* 
pound mass is formea, it is made into cakes, or 
•qunre pieces, and put by layers into cases of wood 
or stone, which must be placed in a m^ist situa- 
tion, and left for two or three months; during 
which time a kind of putrid ferment enters ^ntc 
the mixture, by which the parts of the different 
matter combine and form a substanee with new 

aualities, unknown while separate. This chaoffe 
bows itself upon the whole mass by a fetid 
smell, and a greenish or bluish colour, and a te- 
nacity like that of clay, or the argillaceous 
moistened earths. If the time of keeping the 
paste in this^eondition be prolonged to' a year 
or inore. It will further improve its qualities, 
but great care must be taken to prevent its 
becomin(|^ dry; to prevent which, there may 
be occasion to water it. When, tkowever, tM 
described qualities are found in the matter, it is fit 
for use, and vessels, See. may be wrought of it 
without any other preparation, the ease below ex- 
cepted. 

VotnpoHHon ofJEngHih china. 

The following composition will produce wares, 
which will possess the properties of the true china, 
if judiciously managed. 

Mix the best white sand, or calcined flints, fine- 
ly powdered, twenty pounds, of very white petrl 
ashes five pounds, of perfect white calcined bonei 
two pouncis. Temper the whole with the guroi 
arable or Senegal, dissolved In water. 

This requires a considerable force and contino* 
anoe of heat to brine it to perfection, but it will bt 
very white and good when it is properly treated 
Where mica can be obtained, it is preferable to 
calcined bones, and as it will form a kind of paste 
for working, a weaker gum-water will answer the 
purpose. '^ 

' To Bake china -ware. 

The fUmaoe for this purpose may be construct- 
ed in the same manner as the potter's kilns usually 
are; and Windsor bricks, with mortar of Windsor 
loam, or Stourbridge clay, should be employed ia 
its fabrication. Where they are not to be procured, 
use bricks and day nearest in their qualities of re- 
sistance. The size of the furnace should be ae- 
cordkig to the quantity of ware required to be 
baked; but it must not be too small, lest the bodj 
of fire may not be sufficient to produce the reqw. 
site heat 

The caffettes, or eofllns, to contain the pieces 
when placed in the furnace, are the piost material 
utensils. They should be of Stourbridge, or other 
good potter's clay, with a third of sand, and are 
generally made or a round form, with a fliat bottom, 
the rim forming the sides, beine adapted to the 
height of the pieces to be inclosed. 

The furnace and caffettes being prepared; the 
ware to be baked mtist be sorted in the caffettes 
in the most advantageous manner as to room, and 
as man;^ caffettes must be set upon them as the fur- 
nace will oonvenietttly contain, leaving space for« 
the free passage of the fire betwixt the piles: take 
care to cover over the uppermost caffettes in each 
pile, then close the mouUi of the furnace, and raise 
the fire so\i8 to heat the caffettes red hot in every 
part, and keep them red hot for twelve or fourteen 
nours. It is then to be extinguished, and the fur- 
nace left to cool gradually; and when little or n^ 
heat remains, the mouth may be opened, and tha 
pieces taken out of the caffettes; when they will be 
in a condition to receive the glazing, or to be 
painted with such colodrs as are used 'Xnder the 
glaze. 

\ To make tobacco fnpet. 

These require a veiy fine, tenacious, and refne 
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M rw ctty, whioh l« eHlier imtsraZ^ of • pe«'fently 
^ 4ite eoloor, or, if it have somewhat of a gray 
*. ct. will necessarily l>urn white. A ol^OT of Uus 
Una mast cpntaln no ealcareous or ferraginoua 
earth, and must also be earefulty deprived of any 
■and it may eontaia by washing. It oaght to pos- 
sess, besides, the'property of shrinking but little 
kn^the fire. If it sooald not prove fuffioiently duc- 
tile, it maybe meliorated by the admixture of ano- 
ther sort LAst of all, it is beaten, kneaded, g;round, 
washed, and sifted, till it aequires the requisite de- 
pree of fineness and duetility. When, after this 
preparation, the clay has obtained a due degree of 
ductility, it is rolled out in small portions to the 
usual length of a pipe, perforated with the wire, 
and put, together with the wire^ into a brass mould, 
nibbed over with oil, to give it its external form; 
after which it is fixed into a vice, and the hollow 
pait of the head formed with a stopper. The pipes, 
thus brought into form, are cleared of the redun- 
dant clay that adheres to the seams, a rim or bor- 
der is made round the head, they are then marked 
with an iron stamp upon the heel, and the surfaces 
smoothed and polished. When they are well 
dried, they are put into boxes, and baked in a fur- 



To make crudblet. 
Mr Charles Cameron, Glasgow, has published a 
description of a new method of forming crucibles, 
line Dutch have long enjoyed an almost exclusive 
monopoly in the manufacture of the small melting- 
pot, or clay crucible, used by the jeweller and s£U 
versroith. I established a small manufactory of 
them, as follows: for each of the different sizes of 
the crucibles, 1 formed ten or twelve dozen of 
moulds of stucco, burnt and powdered in the usual 
manner. For the first monld of each size, I form- 
ed a piece of soft pipe clay into the shape of the 
Intended crucible, and laid it with its mouth down- 
wards on a flat surface, and enclosed it with a cy- 
linder of white iron, distant about half an inch 
from the angular points of the crucible, and about 
an inch ana a half nis^ber than its bottom: then 
mixing the stucco with water, poured it into the 
cylinder. When the stucco was sufficiently set, I 
removed the white-iron, picked out the day, and 
dried the mould. 1 then squeezed soft clay into 
the mould, which, on standing a few minutes, easily 
eame out again. It was inclosed in the cylinder, 
and stucco poured round it, which formed a second 
mould, continuing to do so until 1 had procured 
the number wanted. They were then all put into 
a atove, and completely dried ready for use. In 
khe preparation or the fire-clay for the crucibles, 1 
followed precisely the same process used at the 
potteries, by mixing it with a very large quantity 
of water, and putting the whole through a No. 9 
■ilk scarce. On allowing the whole to stand a few 
hoars, the day subudeo, and, in pourinjg; off the 
clear water, I procured the day or slip ofthe con- 
sistence of thick cream. On weig;hing a p;allon of 
It, I found the proportion of day it contained, and 
added, sand to the whole in the proportion of seven 
of sand to seventeen of day; I then stirred and 
mixed the whole eomipletely, when it was ready 
for use. I next took my moulds, previously dried, 
nnd arranged them in parallel rows on a table, and 
■uecessiveiy filled them with the prepared slip. By 
•*be time. I bad filled four or five dozen, I returned 
^o the one first filled, and began alternately to pour 
4ie sl'p out of them, leaving a small quantity un- 
loureaout, which subsided, and gave the requisite 
liickaess to the bottom. In each of the moulds so 
.^led, a crucible is completely formed by the ab'* 
•traction of the water ot the slip, in eonuct with, 
aud adjoining to, the porous subsUnee of the stucco 
mould. The cruciMo will be either thicker or 



thinner in proportion to the time the slip hat re 
mained in it Five or six dozen wiQ not requUv 
more than fifteen minutes in being formed. TIm 
moulds with their contents are then removed to a 
stove, placed on their side, and built one above the 
other. In a short time, from the contraction of 
the clay, the crucibles easily part fyom the moulds, 
and are removed by introducing the fin^r into 
them. The moulds are allowed to remain in theii 
situation until the water they had absorbed is com- 
pletely evaporated, when they are again ready for 
re-fiUini^, and will last for years, llie crucibles 
remain in the stove until dry, after which they are 
burned in a kiln in the usual manner. 
To make white glaze. 

Take 26 parts of glsss, 7 do. lithacgje, 3 do. ni- 
tre, lA do. arsenic, | do. blue calx; — either fritted 
in a glass oven or not. 

To make glaze. 

Take 93 parts of lead, 45 do. stone, 25 do. flint, 
and 9 dp. frit. 

To make china s^aze fir printing bhte Jrtt, 

Take 10 parts of glass, S do. lead, and 3 or 3^ 
do. blue calx, as required. 

To make white frii^ 

Take 16 parts of glass, 5 do. lead, 1 do. arsenic, 
2} do. nitre. 

Take 11 parts of white frit to the whole of blue 

frit, and grind them together. Then take of the 

mica frit, 8 parts of the above, 5 do. flint, 13 do. 

Cornish stone, 23 do. lead, and 6 oz. common salt * 

To make cream coloured ^ze. 

Take 60 parts of Cornish stone, 20 do. flint, and 
120 do. white lead. Staiped with 1 oz. of smalts, 
as above. 

To form a yellow glaze. 

Take 2 parts of litharge, 2 do. tin-ash, and 2 ;k. 
antimony. 

To prepare white g^ae. 

Take 15 parts of Cornish stone, ^do. flHnt gistts, 
5 do. anica flint, 5 do. nitre, 5 do. b its, 1 do. com~ 
mon salt, and 1 do. sal soda; fritte<» in a glass oven. 
Then add 2 parts frit, as above, to 1 r^o. white lead. 
Send to mill to grind very fine, and scrSn with 7 oz. 
of blue calx. 

To make a mixture fir glaze. 

Take 20 lbs. of white frit, 10 do. flint, 26 do. 
stone, 50 do. lead, and 4 oz. of blue. 

To make a mixture ^f glaze fir printing Hue, 

Take 6 parts of white frit, 5 do. flint, 13 do. 
stone^ 25 do. lead> and 55 do. glass. 

To make a shining black glaze. 

Take 100 parU of lead, 18 do. flint, and 40 do 
manganese. 

To make a purple under glaze. 

Take | oz. of fluxed blue, 1 oz. manganese, 1 oz. 
red leAd, and 1 oz. flint ^ 

To prepare an orange tponge dip. 

Take 1 quart of yellow slip, to 1 oz. zaffre. 
7b prepare a brown under glaze. 

Take 8 oz. ot glass antimony, 16 oz. iitharge, 3 
oz. manganese, and 4 drs. blue calx. 
To prepare a china glaze. 

Take 42 parts of flint glass, 3 oz. blue calx* 
Stain. 16 oz. flint glass, 1 do. red lead, 1 arsenic 
and 1 nitre.— White enamel. Ron down in glas 
oven; then send with the above stain to the mill 
8 parts of white enamel, diy it and it will be fi\ 
for use. 8 parts of the above mixture (stain and 
white enamel), 6 do. dry flint, 14 do. Cornish stone 
24 do. white stone, which, when sifted, is fit ibi 
use. 

To prepare a china glaze fir JlotU, 

Take ^7 parts of flint, IS' do, nitre, 4^ do. lime. 
3} do. stain. This ran dov.n in a glass oven, a«d, 
when sent to t^e milU <idd 75 parts of glafs, 15 do 
lead, 10 do. white enamel; add 2 paimul of hme^ 
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tod, when it eomes from the mill, tdd 135 parts 
of lead. Stain to the above, 10 parts of glass, and 
S ox. of blue. 

To prepare vMte enamd. 
Take 7 oz. of arsenic, IS do. potash, 6 do. nitre, 
S do. glass, 8 do. flint, and S do. white lead. 
To prepare ckina glaxe. 
Take 56 parts of stone, 46 do. oorax, 18 do. glass, 
15 do. flint, and 40 do. lead. 

To ptrpare green edge glaze. 
Take 20 parts of lead, 60 do. stOne, 20 do. flint, 
and 10 do. ground glass. 

To prepare maleriaia for common warf. 
Take 25 parts of flint, 60 do. store, 95 do. lead, 
and 8 do. frit 

To prepare glaze for green edge. 
Take 175 paks of lead, 100 do. stone, and 35 do. 
flint. 

To prepare Jluxetfor blue printing. 
Take 5 {larts of blue calx, 5 J do. coak stone, 1) 
no. glass, Mnd 1 do. flint 

To prepare Jlux for black printing. 
Take 7} parts offlint glass, 2} ao. red lead, and 
2 do. borax. 

To prepare red Jlux. 
Take 5 parts of lead, 1 oz. of borax, and 12 do. 
of glass. 

To prepare black for printing. 
Take 1 part ot calcined copper, H (^o. red flux. 
» Passed through the enamel kiln, 1} of calx, sent 
to the mill for grinding. ^ 

To prepare copper black. 
Take 1 lb. of calcined copper, pound fine, and 
put into the enamel kiln, and it will come out 
black. Then 1| oz. of red flux, put through the 
enamel kiln, second time; then 1 of the above, and 
in of flux, ground fine for use. 

To prepare red for printing. 
Take green copperas calcined to a fine powder, 
wash it well 10 or 12 days, and drj it; 1 of the 
above to 6 of red flux. 

To prepare umber black. 
Take 5 oz. of umber, 2 do. oorax, 1 do. blue 
calx. One of the above to 2 flux, as under ; 7§ 
flint glass, 2§ red lead, ai^d 2 borax. 
7h prepare black. 
Take 3 oz. of calcined umber, 1 do. borax: run 
down together. This will fine with gold. 
To prepare oil for black printing. ' 
Take hair a pint of Imseed oil, boiled well until 
of a proper consistence, to which add a small quan- 
tity of Barbadoes tar, prepared the same waj. 
Another. 
Take 1 quart of linseed-oil, 4 oz. flowers of sul- 
phur, 4 oz. balsam of sulphur, 8 oz. black rosin. 
To form a cream colour body. 
Take 2 cwt blue claj, I do. black do. 3 qrs. flint, 
and i qr. Cornish stone. 

Th form another common body. 
Take 8 cwt black clay, 2 do. brown do. 8 do. 
' blue do. 1 do. flint, 40 lbs. Cornish stone. 
To form a blue printing body. 
Take 2 parU black clay, 2 brown do. 4 blue do. 
t china do. 2 flint, and } Cornish stone. 
Another, 
Take 20 cwt blue clay, 5 do. blaek do. ^ do. 
brown do. 2 do. china do. 2 do. flint, and } do. Cor^ 
nish stone. 

To make a chalk body. 
Take 3| parts Moor day, 3 do. raw pulverized 
dint, 2 do. blue ball clay, 4 drs. smalt.— nur.— 
Flint 2 part;., bone 3|. lime J, and potaah J. 
Mother, 
Take 2 parts blue clay, 2 do. china do. 8 do. 
flint, and l-8th ComisLi stone.— Fbit. — fOparta 
gUiSy 15 do. stone, $ do. flint, 3 do. borax. 



To form a cane bothf. 

Take 4 parts black mari, 2 do. Cormsh stone 
and 1 do. eream-coloured clay. 

T\i form a jaaper body,. 

Take 3 parts coke stone, 2 do. Cornish do. \\ 
do. blue elay, \ do. flint, and 1 dr. blue calx. 
7\» form a drab body. 

Take 8 parts bfoe clay, 1 do. China do. 3 do. 
oomposttion, 4 do. Brad well wood clay. 
To firm a pearl body. 

Take 6 parts Cornish stone, 2 do. Derbyshirv 
clay, 1 do. flux. FiaXJT^ 8 parts glass, 2J do. red- 
lead. 

To form a etone body. 

Take 2 parts blue dsy, 2 do. china do. 4 do 
composition. 

To form an Egyptian black body, 
^ Take blue clay, 30 parts, black marl, 5 do. cal- 
cined car, 25 do. manganese, 2 do. 
To form a china body. 

Take blue clay, 12 parts, china do. 6 do. bone, 
18 do. Comisti stone, 12 do. flint, 6 do. flint glass 
2 do. 

Common glazing fir earthen toare. 

Take of white sand, 40 lbs. red lead, 20 lbs. 
peari ashes, 20 lbs. common salt, 12 lbs. Powder 
the sand by grinding before it be mixed with the 
other ingredients, and then grind them together, 
after which, calcine them for some time with s 
moderate heat, which must be less than will make 
them melt and run to glass; and when the mix- 
ture is cold, grind it to powder again, and, when 
wanted, temper it with water^ and it will then be 
fit for use. 

The proportions of these ingredients may be 
varied occasionally, for, where the glazing can be 
fluxed convenientljf with a very strong fire, the 
quantity of sand mav be Increased to 60 or 70 lbs. 
which not only renclers the glazing stronger, bai 
makes a saving in the expense. The proportion 
of pearl-ashes ma^r likewise be diminished, or Uiej 
may be wholly omitted where the ware is destgoed 
for very coarse ' purposes, and not for domestic 
uses, where the lead is very improper, being ei- 
tremely apt to be corroded by acias, and to pro- 
duce a very unwholesome substance. On this ac- 
count, where good manufactories are established, 
the lead ou^ht to be excluded from the eompontiou 
of the glazings, and other fluxes used in its stead, 
as in the following: 

Tramparent glazing fir egrthenware. 

Take of white sand, 40 lbs. of peari-ashes, 21 lbs. 
and of common salt, 15 lbs. Calcine, and proceed 
as above. 

Where the expense is no object, this glazing msj 
be improved by addine one or two pounds of bCH 
rax, and diminishing the pearl-ashes, in the pro- 
portion of six pounds for one pound of borax ad- 
ded, or ten pounds for two; in the latter case, tvc 
pounds of salt may be also kept out of the compo- 
sition. The reason for this chan£;e is, that if the 
composition contain so large a proportion of salt, 
and the glazing |l>e not fluxed for a long time oSua 
it is laid on the ware, it will be apt to be dissolved 
by boiling water, and peel off, if it be exposed to 
the action of it for anv long time. . 

Jmoiher, 

Take of sand, 40 lbs. of wood ashes, perfeotij 
burnt, 50 lbs. of peari-ashes, 10 lbs. of common 
salt, 12 lbs. 

This will make an admirable glazing, where tl^ 
ashes are pore, and a strong fire can be given to 
flux it when laid on the ware. It will be [^eetlv 
free from the imperfection of the above, and will 
be veiy hard and glossy, and where the expense 
can be afforded, it mar be made morejielding ts 
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tfie fire by the addition of borac^ in whieh ease no 
alteration need be made in the proportion of the 
other i&gredients. 

ToprefMre nuuUcot used a» the s^r&und ofgladng* 
l^ke of dean aand, one handred weight; of so- 
da, 44 Iba. and of peai'l-ashes, SO lbs. Caleine the 
mixture. 

This is the Datch method, hot the soda not be- 
ing employed in this eountry, those who would use 
mastieot roust increase the quantity of pearl-ashes 
in an equivalent proportion, and theretbre 70 lbs. 
should be employed instead of the 30. 
jkaaticotfor vfhUegkmfW, 
Take of mastieot, prepared as itfthe nreeeding, 
one hundred pounds, ealx of tin, 80 lbs. and of 
eommon salt, tO lbs. Calcine and powder this 
composition three several times. 

Tne calx of tin is prepared and sold under the 
name of putty. Its gooaness consit- J in its white- 
ness and purity; the first orwhich is easily known 
by comparing it with a specimen of any that is 
kjiown to be good. 

Another preparation. 
Take of mastic 10 lbs. red lead, 60 lbs. calcined 
tin or putty, 90 lbs. and of common salt, 10 lbs. 
Mix them, and calcine and powder the mixture 
several times. 

Another, 
Take 3 lbs. of lead, and somewhat more than 1 
lb. of tin. Calcine the two metals till reduced to 
a powder, by the means used by potters. Then 
ulke two parts of these ashes, one part of white 
■ind, calcined flints, or broken white glassy and 
half a pint of common salt. Mix well together 
the several ingredients, and set the matter to bake 
in a proper furnace^ and urge it at lengUi to melt. 
The trouble of calcining the tin and lead may 
be saved here, as well as en the occasions above- 
mentioned, by procuring them already reduced to 
a proper state. 

Anattkr. 
Take U lbs. of lead, and 1 lb. of tin. Reduce 
them to the state of a ealx, and then take of the 
oaleiaed matter, 8 parts, and of calcined flints and 
common salt, each 4 parts. Bring the mixture, 
by heat, to a state of fusion. 
Another. 
Take of lead, 3 parts, and of tin, 1 part Cal- 
eine them, and then .take of this matter, and of 
calcined flints, and common salt, each 2 parts. 
Fuse them as above. 

Another, 
Take of lead, 4 lbs. tin, 1 lb. Calcine them, 
and take of the matter, 8 parts, of calcined flints, 
7 parts, and of common sail, 4 parts. Fuse them 
aa the others. 

WUte arlazinfffor copper veateU, 
Take of lead, 4 lbs., of Un, 1 lb., of flints, 4 
lbs., of common salt, 1 lb., and of Venetian glass, 
1 lb. Melt the mixture, and it will be fit for use. 
Another, 
Take of lead, 4 lbs., and of tin, 1 lb. Calcine 
them, and take of the matter, Vi parts, of flints, 
14 parts, and of common »alt, 8 parts. Fuse them 
as the others. 

Very fine white glaxing. 
Take of lead, 9 parts, and of tin, 1 part. Cal- 
eine them, and take of the matter, one part, of 
flints and common salt, each one part. Fuse the 
<aixture. 

Enamel for earthenware. 
Take of tin, wxf <|uantity, and enclose it in clay 
ir loam, and put it in a crucible. Place the cru- 
oible in the fire, that the tin may calcine, and then 
•ireak it. There will be a pound of calx very 
»hHe» and when it is used to pain^ with, on a 



white ground, the M^oar will come fortn nod b« 
much whiter than that of the ground. 

. TeUow glaxing. 

Take of tin and antimony, each 8 lbs., of lead. 
3 lbs., or, according to some, equal quantitiea or 
all the three ingredients. Calcine the whole, andi 
put them at last in fusion, that they mar be vitri* 
fied. This ghizing will run very soon, and be of 
a fine yellow colour. 

The calcining the tin, lead, and antimony to* 
gether, as here directed, would be a very tedioua 
operation. The calcined tin, and red lead, should, 
therefore be used, and the antimony calcined alone.] 
Bet it is not to be understood that the antimony 
is to be calcined for this purpose to wh' eness, or 
the state of a perfect calx, which is not easily prac- 
ticable without nitre, and, if efiected, would ren- 
der the antimony incapable of producing any other 
colour than white, llie operation must therefore 
be performed with a slow fire, by roasting, as it 
were, the antimony till it lose its qnetallic appefn> 
ance, and become a greenish powder, as is prae 
tised in making the glass of antimony. 
Another, 

Take 5 parts of i»d lead, 2 parts of powdered 
bark, 1 part of sand, 1 part of any of tbe preceding 
white glazings, and 2 parts of antimony. This 
mixture must be calcined, and then fused, and !t 
will give a fine yellow glazing. 
Another, 

Take 7 parts of the mixture of the calxes of tic - 
and lead, mentioned before in the recipe for pre-, 
paring the mastieot for a white glazing. Add 1 
part of antimony, and fuse them together. 
Another, 

Take 4 parts of white glass, I part of Antimony, 
3 parts of red lead, and 1 part of iron scales. Fuse 
the mixture. 

Another, 

Take 16 parts of flints, 1 part of filings of in)% 
and 84 parts of lithai'ge. Fuse the mixture. 
Lemon^coloured gUmng, 

Take of red lead, 3 parts, of powdered bricksy. 
very red, 3 parts and a half, and of antimony, 1 
part Calcine the mixture day and nif ht for the 
space of 4 days, in the ash-hole of a ^lass house 
furnace. Urge it at last to fusion, and it will pro* 
duce a very fine lemon-coloured glazing. 

The success of this operation depends greatly on 
the fineness of the colour of the bricks that are 
powdered.. Those which are of a fine red, and 
very brittle, are the best; but such as are grey will 
not at all answer the end. The same attention 
should be paid to this matter, wherever bricks are 
used in these kinds of preparations. 
light yellow glazing. 

Take of red-lead, 4 parts, of antimony, 3 parts, 
Qf the mixture of the caLis of lead and tin, be- 
fore-mentioned in the mastieot for white glazing, 
8 parts, and of glass, 3 parts. 

When the red-lead and calx of tin are used, the 
proportion of the ingredients will be, of red-load: 
10 parts, of antimony and glass, each 3 parts, and 
of calcined tin, 2 parts. 

GoUUcoloured glaxing. 

Take of red lead, 3 parts, of antimony, 2 parts, 
and of saffron of Mars, 1 part Fuse the mixtute, 
and, having powdered the mass, melt it again, and 
repeat this operation till the fourth tin>e, and a 
fine gold-coloured yellow will be produced. 

Any preparation of the calcined iron may be 
used in the place of the safiton of Mars, and the 
repeated fusions and levigations seem unnecessary. 
Another, 

Take of red lead and white flihts, each 12 parta 
and of filings of iron, 1 pail. Fuse them twio«i 
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f%H jUliBlBff ^n w ImtpMmit Care nmiC 
tberefore be ttten what ground it be Md open, er 
it will not answer the end of a yellow, bat eom- 
•ine with that of the groond; and, Indeed, the 
bodj of eoloor i« too weak to prodoee any other 
than a faint yellowish cast even on a pure while 
(fonnd. 

Qremwkueing fa he kudm a vMterr^tmd, 

Talce of calcined copper, I part, ana 4 paitt •f 
•BT of the preceding yellow glazings. Fose them 
twice, but when the composition is nsed, it mnst 
Mt be laid on too thick, for thM woidd render the 
aolour too deep. 

JrWd green gutsangi 

Take of the Bohemian mni^, 1 paH, of ftlingt 
0f copper, 1 part, of red lead, 1 part, and of Ve- 
netian gfatfs, t pMt. Fuse the whole, and it will 
•flbrd a ^ery line green. Bat the mixture nay be 
osed without l>oinr previously melted. 
Mne blue guiang. 

Take of red lead, I lb. powdered flints, S lbs. 
•ommoB Mlt, S lbs. tartar, 1 lb. Caleine till it be 
almost white. MThite of Veoetiaa glass, ^ lb. and 
saffre, ^ lb. Fuse the whole mixture, ana quench 
the raeUed mass in water. Repeat the same ope- 
ration several times. The same proceeding must 
be adhered to in all the compositions where the 
lartar enters, otherwise they would be too much 
charged with salt, and the aoloar would not prore 
fine. It is proper, moreover, to calcine the mix- 
ture gently, day and night, for 48 hours, in a glasa- 
house furnace. 



Take 1 lb. of tartar, | of a lb. of red lead, J un 
OK. of zaiTre, and 4 of a lb. of powdered flmts. 
Fuse the whole, and proceed in the manner stated 
ibove. 

Vieiet4iim gtasing. 

Take 12 parts of tartar and an equal quantity 
•f flints and saflre. Proceed as with the above. 

Take 4 oz. of tartar, 9 oz. of red lead, 5 oz. of 
Aowdered flints, and } a drachm of magnesia. 
Proceed as with the above. 

Fme red gkuemg. 

Take S lbs. of antimony, 8 lbs. of red lead, and 
1 lb. of rust of hxm. Grind the whole as fine as 
possible, and then paint with it 
^anethei't 

Take S Iba. of antimony, S lbs. of red lead, and 
I lb. of calcined saffron of Mars. Proceed aa 
with the above. 

Anether, 

Tske pieces of white glass, and reduce them to 
an impalpable powder. Take afterwards, vitriol 
calcined to redness, or rather the caput mortuum 
which is left after the distillation of the oil of vi- 
triol. Edulcorate the calcined vitriol, or caput 
merhtttm^ by washing; with water to free it froifi 
the salts, and then mix as much of it as there may 
be occasion for with the powdered |;lass. By this 
means a very fine red will l>e obtained, that may 
be used for painting; after which the work must bie 
burnt 
To prepare varrdth fir pottery warCf free from 

Melt and keep in fusion, for 15 minutes, a mix- 
ture of an oz. of fire-stone and pounded glass; 8 
drachm "( of salt, half an oz. c€ pipe clay, and an 
oz. and a Italf of borax. Varnish the pots over 
with this matter, after they have l>ecn in tlie fire, 
and put them again in it tor about 18 hours. 
Vamuhfir earthenware. 

This varnish is made of fsqual parts of white- 
glass and soda, finely pulventzed, carefully sifted^ 
and mixed. 
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Cklneeetmdeofglmhuf i 

They take the fhmt pieeeaof the pctmise Md 

treat them as l>efore roentionecl, by pouadinr wid 

washing over; but extract liy repeated wasbUifHi 



over the ver^ finest part of the powder, whi^ 
keeps so moist with the waler, that the mixture 
forms a liquid mass, which they call the oil oft 
petunae. With this oil they nix an eqnal weigbl 
of borftx, (hey then slake a mMaiitj of quick Uiae^ 
and form layera of that and dned lurae; which 
they set on fire. When they have raised a fane 
heap, after the first one ia burnt to ashes; they ad- 
lect them and die lime, and form layera of them 
again, with a fhash quantity of the furze, which 
t&y bora as before, and they repeat this five or 
six tianea. They then put the ashes and lime into 
a vessel with water, adding sooae borax in theqpro- 
portion of one pound to a hundred weight of the 
ashes; they r-'Xt wash over the finer part of this 
mixture, and pour off at last all fluid from the 
dregs, which tliey keep tof^ether with the solid 
part, washed over, l^ey mix thiscompoaitioa of 
lime, ashes, and aalts, with the mixture above 
mentioned, of an eoual quantity of the oil of pe- 
tunae and borax, and this compound forms theraaft* 
ter for glazing the ware. 

Instead of Uie petunse, the spar of lead used in 
the Saxon manufacture may be employed for form- 
ing a similar glazing, bv treating it in the same 
• it is said, t' •••-•- - 



, the ^zing of the Dresdea 
china is actually made in this way. 

EneUek gkuing fir china. 

Take of the finest white sand, or calciocd flints, 
90 pounds; of red lead> 18 pounda; of pearl-ash, 10 
pounds; and of common salt, decrepitated, 4 
pounds; levigate the sand or calcined flints and red 
lead well together; and afterwards mix them tho- 
roughly with the pearl-ash and common salt, fuse 
the dOmponnd in the manner directed for the 
treatment of glass, till it be perfectly vitrified. 
Then, separate the fragments of the pot carefoUj 
from it, and reduce it in a flat agate, or porphyry 
mortar, to an impalpable powder; finally temper it 
with water to the proper consistence for painting or 
gliBiag. 

Madifcalien of the abvoe, 

Whien this eUzing is used for embossed, or other 
fine work, -it should lie mixed with a third of iu 
weight of the spar of lead, or other vitresceat 
earth, in lieu of the petunse, in the composition of 
the ware paste. Take care that this earth is fonn- 
ed of the oest pieces of spar, or other substance 
used: and that it is rendered to an extreme fine- 
ness, by washing over. The design of this addi- 
tion is to weaken the fluxing powder of the glaze; 
which, if used alone, would run the cornera and 
edges of the smaller part, and impair the sharp- 
ness and spirit of the work. It is necessary to pur- 
sue the same method with pieces that are to be 
painted with more delicate designs; for the gla» 
injg, meUing otherwise again, in the burning in 
of^the colours, would become too fluid, sod 
spread them so as to take away the effect of ths 
fine touches. 

T\i glaze without lead, 

M. Westrumb, a German chemist, in conse- 
quence of numerous experiments, has published 
the successful result of several compositions, in 
which not a particle of lead is employed, and 
wliich in his opinion will prove an usefiu glazing 
for ordinary vessels. Firat, 32 parts of sand; 11, 
15, or 20 paixs of purified potash; and from S to 5 
parts of borax. Second, 32 parts of glass ( we sup- 
pose flint-glass), 16 parts of borax, and 3 parts ot 
pure potash. Third, 150 paru of crystallized 
Glauber's salt, with 3 parts ot pulvarized cbarcosi. 



•revioudtf matlr it, till it haft aeqmi^ a grey oo- 
loii^ IK parts of aand, and 8 parts of borax. 

Another method of placing without lead has 
oeen invented by a potter at Leipzig: it consists of 
half a poand of sidtpetre, half a pound of potash, 
and 1 poand of eoinmon salt This composition is 
not ye.y expensive, and is said to prodace an ena- 
mel not inferior to that prepared with lead. 
To apply on every kind of hardunxre, colourt 
^ which produce he/voriaaiioni. 

flerborisations can be of all colours; bat the 
most agreeable is tfiat called bistre, which is com- 
posed in the following manner:-— 

A poani of calcined manganese; 6 oz. of burnt 
iron straw, or a pound of Iron ore; and 3 oz. of 
flint-powder. 

The manganese and straw or iron ore must be 
pounded separately in a mortar, after which the 
« hole is calcined together in an earthen-pot This 
mixture, thus prepared, is all pounded together, 
and then niixeu in a small tub of water. 

The blue, green, and other colours must be 
composed of the divers substances known to pro- 
dttoe them, and mixed, calcined, and poundea in 
the same manner as for the bistres. 

To make the • application of these varioua co- 
lours to the' pieces, it is necessary, instead of di- 
luting them with water, as is pracused for ordinary 
painting; to make use of any kind of mordant 
The most advantageous, and which are employed 
with the greatest success, are urine, auil the es- 
sence of tobacco. 

If the essence of tobacco is made use of, infuse 
2 oz. of good tobacco in leaves, during 13 hours, in 
a bottle of cold water, or very simply infuse the 9 
oz. of tobacco in a bottle of hot water. 

The pieces of clay, after taking a little consist-, 
enoy, are steeped in white or coloured worm-seedy 
untj the bath puts them in a state of moisture. 
To prodace 'herborisations, it will be sufficient, 
whilst the worm-Seed is still fresh, and at the mo? 
rocnt when the piece is taken down from the tub, 
to lay on slightly, and with a brush, one or several 
drops of other colours: each drop produces a tree 
more or less great, according as the workman has 
dialled his brash with colours. 
To ornament aU kinds of gla»9 in imitaUon of en-\ 
gramngy €*c. 

'V\ie method heretofore known for eamvtng on 
glass, has been by means of a machine with 
wheels, of difiereot substanees, which have been 
employed with sand. Sec. to jpind off some parts 
of the surface of the glass which is to be en{|[raved 
on, and then by means of erinding and polishing ! 
different parts on the rou^h surface, the different I 
figures are formed according to the designs e'lven. I 
By this invention, inrtead oi grinding or taking off 
any part of the surface of the glass, the patentee I 
lay 8 on an additional surface or coating of ^lass, I 
pre|iared for the purpose, which, when subjected ! 
to a proper degree oi heat, will incorporate with 
the glass to be operated upon, so as to produce an 
effect similar to that which has hitherto been ob- 
tained by means of grinding. When it is requir- 
ed to ornament glass, then, previously to the heat 
being applied, with an etching or engraving tool, 
such parts are to be taken out as will prodace the 
requiied effect, and that in a much superior way 
to the effect produced by the usual mode of grind- 
^ngi polishing, &c. The materials used are to be 
mf:lied in a crucible, or other pot, and they are to 
be made up in tlie same manner as if used for the 
making of the best flint glass, broken glass, or, as 
it is usually denominate^., "cullitt," being the 
principal ingredient in it Several mixtures 
tre givef . at which the first is, 160 parts of cul- 
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lltt, 10 of pearl-ashes, 40 of red lead, and fO of 
arrenoe. 

The second is, 190 parts of eallitt, 160 of •rec 
lead, 60 of sand, and 60*of borax. 

The third is, 70 parts of red lead, 22} of saod. 
and 410 of calcined borax. 

When these are subjected to such a heat as to b« 
thereby completely fused, take equal parts of eacn 
mixture, and grind them to an impalpable powder, 
for the purpose of being mixed with a menstruum 
proper for coating the glass. 
• l*he menstruum consists of one part of double 
refined loaf sugar, dissolved in two parts of pui-e 
water: to which is added, at the time of mixing lite 
powder, about one-third part of common writing 
ink — the effect, we are told, produced by this ad- 
dition of oxide of manganese, used in a small 
Quantity by the glass-makers, in making their best 
nint-glass, because without such an acldition the 
specimens would be of a cloudy or milky appear- 
ance. A quantity of this menstruum is used suffi- 
cient to render the ground-mixture of a pro|M:f 
consistence for laying on with a thin smooth sur- 
face. When the coating or mixture' is thus pre 
pared, the glass is to be coated by means of a ca- 
roePs hair brush, or squirrePs foot, kc It is ther 
to be exposed to a heat sufficient to produce a semi- 
vitrification of the ooaty aorface, and to inoorpomfai 
it with the substance or body of glass so coated. 
Belt the heat must not be carried higher than this 
beeause, in that ease, a complete vitriticatio:. 
would ensue, and the desired effect of having a 
surface in imitation of the rough surface produce 
by grinding, would not be obtaioed: the article 
must, umler such circumstaoees, be re-coated, and 
submitted again to the fire. If,, after the eoatinn 
has been applied, any borders, cyphers, or otb&: 
ornaments, vet wanted to be exee^ited thereon 
then, previously to the beat being applied with an 
etching or engraving tool, such i^a%a of the coated 
surface must be chased out, as will produce the de- 
sired effect, after which the requisite degree of 
heat is to be appUed, 

This invention is not only applicable to al 
kinds of useful and ornamental articles of glass* 
ware, on whick the oomsaon methods of engraving 
have been practised, but may be applied to wi«n 
dow glass and plate^lass of every description, ir.. 
place of sriodin^, for the purpose of making win* 
dow-blinda. It is also said to be peculiarly ad«ni' 
ed to prodace beautifal specimens of art, for tne 
windows oi altar-pieces, libraries, museums' 
coach-windows, and forthe^lassnsed in ornamen- 
tal buildipgs of all desoriptiona. This inventioa. 
has another advantage over the common method 
by the work wearing much cleaner than the work 
of g^und glass; the surface of which being fni»> 
tured by i& action of the wheel, fcc is therefore ' 
liable to gather dirt on the rough unpolished pa^tn 
of the borders. Ice 

To malct the Mologna phdaL 
The Bologna, or phtlosopuioal phial, Is a smal 
vessel of glass, which has been suddenly cooled, 
open at the upper end, and rounded at the bottom 
his made so thick at the bottom, that it will beai 
a smart blow aninst a hard body, without break 
ing; but if a litUe pebble, or piece of flint, is let fall 
into it, it immediately craska, and the bottom falls 
into pieces: but, unless the pebble or flint is large 
snd angular enough to scrateh the scriake of the 
glass, it will not break. 

To make Prince Bvpcri^t dropt. 

Prince RupeiVs drops are made by letting dropt 
of melted glass fall into cold water; the drop as. 
sumes by that means an oval form with a tail oi 
neck resembling a retort. ThfV possess this »it> 
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caiftr nropertfi tiwt if a amaal portion of the tiill 
» broken off, the whole bursts into powder, with 
an |xplouon, and .% eonaiderable shoek is oommu- 
nteated to the hai that grasps it 

To break gdOM in any remdred way. 
Dip a piece of worsted thread in spirits of tuiv 
penline, wrap it round the glass in the direetion 



required to be broken, and tHen aet fifet to tifc. 
thread, or appl^ a red hot wire round the gtftsSg 
and if it does not impiediately craek, tbrow eold 
water on it while the wire remains hot. B^ this 
means glass that is broken may often .be &abioiied 
and rendered useful for a variety of porposea. 
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Th manufacture ghuM, 

Glnss is a combination of sand, flint, spar, or 
some other silicious substances, with one or other 
of the fixed alkalies, and in some cases with a me- 
tallic oxide. Of the alkalies, soda is commonly 
prefeiTed; and of the silicious substances, white 
sand is most in repute at present, as it requires no 
preparation for coarse eoods, while mere washing 
in WRter is solBcient for those of a finer quality. 
The metallic oxide, usually employed, is litharge, 
or some other preparation of lead, as being Uie 
cheRpest metal. 

l*he silicious matter should be fused in eontaet 
with something called a flux. The substances pro- 
per for this purpose are lead, borax, arsenic, nitre, 
or any alkaline matter. The lead is used in the 
state of red lead; and the alkalies are soda, pearl- 
ashes, sea-salt, and wood-ashes. When red lead 
is used alone, it givea the glass a yellow cast, 
and requires the addition of nitre to correct tt 
Arsenic, In the same manner, if used in excess, is 
apt to rentier the glass milky. For a perfectly 
tnnsiiarent glass, the pearl-ashes are found much 
superior. to lead; pernaps better than any other 
flux, except it be borax, which is too expensive to 
be used^ except for experiments, or for the best 
looking-glasses. 

The materials for making glass must firat be re- 
dueed to powder, which is done in mortan or by 
horse mills. After sifting out the coarse parts, the 
proper proportions of si .ex and flux are mixed to- 
gei.ier, and put into the calcining furnace, where 
they are kept in a moderate heat for 5 or 6 hours, 
being frequently stirred about during the process. 
When taken out, the matter is c^led frit. Frit is 
easily converted into glass by only pounding it, and 
vitrifying it in the melting pots ot the glass furnace; 
but in making fine elass, it will sometimes require 
a small addition oi flux to the frit to correct any 
&ult. For, as the flux is the most expensive arti- 
cle, the manufacturer will rather put too iittle at 
firat than otherwise, as he can remedy this defect 
in the melting pot. The heat in the tumace must 
be kept up until the glass is brought to a state of 
perfect fusion; and during this process any scum 
which arises must be removed i)y ladles. When 
the glass is perfectly melted, the glass-blowers 
commence their operations. 

For the best flint-glass, 130 lbs. of white sand, 
50 lbs. of red lead, 40 lbs. of the best pearl ashes, 
90 lbs. of nitre, and 5 oz. of magnesia; if a pound 
or two of arsenic be added, the composition will 
iiise much quicker, kind with a lower tempera- 
ture. 

For a cheaper flint-glass, take 120 lbs. of white 
Luid, 35 lbs. ot uearl-ashes, 40 lbs. of red lead, 
13 )b». of nitre. 6 lbs. of arsenic, and 4 oz. of 
nuiguesia. 



This requires a long heating to make clear glaa^c 
and the heat should be brought on gradually, or 
the arsenic is in danger of subliming before the 
fusion commences. A still cheaper composition 
is made by omitting the arsenic in the foregoing, 
anM substituting common sea-salt 

For the best German crystal glass, take 120.1ds. 
of calcined flints oi\ white sand, the best pearl- 
ashes, 70 lbs. saltpetre, 10 lbs. arsenic, ^Ib. and 
5 oz. of magnesia. Or, a cheaper composition for 
the same purpose is 120 lbs. of sand or flints, 46 
lbs. of pearl-ashes, 7 lbs. of nitre, Gibs, of arsenic, 
and 5 oz. of magnesia. This will require a long 
continuance in the furnace; as do all others where 
much of the arsenic is employed. 

For looking-glass plates, washed white sand, 60 
lbs. purified pearl-ashes, 25 lbs. nitre, 15 lbs. and 
7 lbs. of borax. If properly managed, this glass 
will be colourless. But if it should be tinged by 
accident, a trifling (quantity of arsenic, and an equal 
quantity of map;nesia, wiu correct it; an ounce of 
each may be tried first, and the quantity increasec 
if necessary. 

The ingredients for the best crown-glass must 
be prepared in the same manner as for lookiog- 

g lasses, and mixed in the following proportions: 
Olbs. of white sand, 90 lbs. of pearl-ashes, and 15 ' 
lbs. of nitre, 1 lb. of borax, and half a pound cf ' 
arsenic. 

The composition for common green window 
?Iflss Is, 130 lbs. of white sand, SOlbs. of unpuri 
fied peari-ashes, wood-ashes, well burnt and sifled 
60 lbs. common salt, 20 lbs. and 5 lbs. of arsenic 

Common green bottle-glass is made from 200 lbs 
of wood-ashes, and 100 lbs. of sand; or 170 lbs. 
of ashes, 100 lbs. of sand, and 50 lbs. of the lavi 
c^ an iron furnace: these materials must be wel 
mixed. 

The materials employed in the manufactory of 
glass pre bv chemists reduced to three classes, 
namely, alkalies, earths, and metallic oxides. 

The fixed alkalies may be employed indifftrently; 
but soda is prefen*ed in this cou'..try. The soda 
of commerce is usually mixed with common salt, 
and combined with carbonic acid. It is proper tu 
purify it from both of these foreign bodies before 
using it. This, however, is seldom done. 

The earths are silica (the basis of flints), lime, 
and sometimes a little alumina (the basis of clajr)* 
Silica CDUstitules the basis of glass. It is employ- 
ed in the state of fine sands or flints: and some- 
times, for making very fine glass, rock crystals are 
employed.. Wiien sand is used, it ought, if possi* 
ble, to be perfectly white, for when it is coloured 
with metallic oxides, t?.e transparency ot the glass 
is injured. Such sand can only be employea fot 
very coarse glasses. It is necessary to free the sand 
from all the loose earthy particles with whiah . 
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«Mn l>e mued^ wirith it doo'.* bj WMhiog H well 
with water. 

linui renders glata lest brittle, and enables it to 
withstand betier the action of the atmosphere. It 
CMi^t in no ease to exceed the SOtb part of the 
ailica emplo^'ed, otherwise it eorrodes the glass 
pota. This indeed inay be prevented by throwing 
a little clay into the melted glass; but in that ease 
a £^n glass only is obtained. 

The metallie oxides emplored are the red oxide 
of le»d or litharge, and the white oxide of arsenie. 
The red oxide m lead, when added in sufficient 
quantity, enters into fusion with silioa, and forms 
a milky hue like the dial plate of a watch. When 
any eombustible body is present, it is usual in some 
manu&etories to add a little white oxide of arsenio. 
This supplying oxygen, the eombustible is burnt, 
and flies on, while the revived arsenio is at the 



i time volatilized. 

There are seyei-al ainds of glass adapted to di£i 
ferent uses. The best and most beautiful are the 
flint and the plate^lass. These, when well made, 
are ^rfectly transparent and colourless, heavy and 
brilliant. They are composed of fixed idkali, pure 
ailicious sand, calcined flints, and litlju^, in dif- 
ferent proporu'-ins. The flint f^lass contains a large 
quantity of oxide of lead, which by eertain pro- 
eesses is easily separated. The plate-glass is pour- 
ed in the melted state upon a table covered with 
copper. The pUte is cast half an inch thick, or 
more, and is ground down to a proper degree of 
thinness, and then polished. 

Orown-glass, that used for windows, is made 
without lead, chiefly of fixed alkali fused with sili- 
flious sand, to which is added some black oxide of 
manganese, which is apt to give the glass a tinge 
of piir\»le. 

Bottle-j^lass is the coarsest and cheapest kind: 
into this little or no fixed alkali enters tiie eompo- 
sition. It consists of alkaline earth eombined w ith 
alumina and silica. In this countiy it is composed 
of sand and thi refuse of the soai^boiler, which 
consists of the lime employed in rendering this al- 
kali caustic, and of the earthy matters, with which 
the alkali was contaminate<L The most fusible is 
flint-glass, and the least fusible is bottle-glass. 

Flint-glass melts at the temperature of 10** 
Wedgewood, crown-glass at 90°, and bottle-glass 
at 47^. The specific gravity varies between i.4f 
and 3.98. 

Glaat for iooHnff-'fflaat pUU69f «^. 1. 

Take of w\ite sand, cleansed, sixty pounds, of 
purified pearl-ashes, twenty-five pounds, of salt- 
petre, fifteen pounds, and ot borax, seven pounds. 

This composition should be continued long in 
the fire, wliich should be for some time strong, and 
afterwards more moderate, that the glass may be 
entirely free from bubbles before it be worked. It 
will be entirely clear of all colour, unless in case 
of some accident: bat if any yellow tinge should, 
nevertheless, unfortunately infect it, there is no 
remedy, except by adding a small proportion of 
magnesia, which should be mixed with an e^ual 

auantity of arsenic, and after their being put into 
ie glass, giving it a considerable heat again, and 
then suffering it to free itself from bubbles in a 
more moderate one, as before. If the tinge be 
slight, an ounce of magnesia may be first tried, and 
}f that prove insufficient, the quantity must be in- 
creased, but the glass wiil always be obscure in pro- 
portion to the quantity tliat is admitted. 
Lookine-gUtta plaUXy JVb. 2, 
Take of the white sand, 50 lbs. of pearl-ashes, 
W lbs. of common salt, 10 Iba' of nitre, 7 lbs. and 
sf borax, 1 lb. 
This glasi will run with aa littll heat as the for- 
3X 



^ mer, but it will be more brittl«^ »nd reCraet Ibi 
I rays of light in a greater degree. 

Cvovm or best vnndorw gUut^ J^o. I. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of purified 
pearl ashes thirty pounds, of saltpetre fifteen 
pounds, of borax one pound, and of arsenio half a 
pound. 

This will be very dear and colourless, if the 
ingredients be good,«nd will not be very dear. It 
will run with a moderate heat; but if it be desired 
to be yet more fusible and soft, lialf a pound or a 
pound more of arsenio may be added. 

It the glass should prove yellow, the magnesia 
must be used as above directed for the lookinf- 
gUsa. * 

Cheaper kind of window gkusy JVb. 2. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of unpurified 
pearl ashes twen^-five pounds, of common salt ten 
pounds, of nitre five pounds, of arsenic two pounds, 
and of magnesia one ounce and a half. 

This will be inferior to the above kind, jbut may 
be improved, where desired, by purifying the 
pearl-ashes. 

Common or green windorw glast, JVo, 3. 

Take of white sand sixty pounds, of unpurified 
pearl-ashes thirty pounds, of eomibon salt ten 
pounds, of arsenic two pounds, and of magpesia 
2 oz. / 

This is a cheap composition, and will not appear 
too green, nor be very deficient in transparency. 
Common or green window gla^a^ .ATg. 4. 

Take of the cheapest kind of white sand, one 
hundred and twenty pounds, of unpurified pearl- 
ashes, thirty pounds, of wood-ashes, well burnt 
and sifted, 60 pounds, of common salt twenty 
pounds, and of arsenic five pounda. 

This composition is very cheap, and will pro* 
dace a good glass with a greenish cast. 
Meat phial gtast, J\ro, 1. 

Take of white sand one hundred and twenty 
pounds, of unpurified peari ashes fifty pounds, of 
common salt ten pounds, of arsenio five pounds, 
and of magnesia five ounces. 

This will be a very good glass for the purpose, 
and will work with a moderate heat, but requires 
time to become clear, on account of the proportion 
of arsenic; when, however, it is once in good con- 
dition, it will come very near to the crystal glass. 

Cheapeet green or comm'm pMalglaast JVo. 2. 

Tako of the cheapest kina of white sand, one 
hundred and twenty pounds; of wood ashes, weU 
burnt and sifted, eighty pounds; of pe&rl-ashes, 
twenty pounds; of common salt, fifteen pounds* 
of arsenic one pound. 

This will be green, but tolerably transparent, 
and will work with a moderate fire, and vitrify 
quickly with a strong one. 

Green or bottle gu>9$. 

Take of wood-ashes two hundred pounds, and 
of sand one hundred pounds. Mix ihem thorough- 
ly well by grinding together. 

This is the due proportion where the sand it 
good, and the wood-ashes are used without an> 
other addition. . 

The same J with the addition of tcoria* 
I Take of wood-ashes one hundred and sevent} 
pounds; of sand one hundred pounds; and of sco* 
ria, or clinkers, fifty pounds. Mix the whole well 
by grinding them together. 

The clinkers should be well ground before they 
be used, if they admit of ii\ but frequently they 
are too hard, and in that case they should be bro- 
ken Idto as small bits as can be done conveniently 
and mixed with the other matter without any 
grinding. The harder they are, tlie less material 
will be the powdering of them as thev will *^^i 

%6% 
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I melt of UMiMelfies In the forMwe, Md mw- 

•eqLently mix with the other ingredienU. 
7%e moH perfect kind •fJUni't^but^ JVo. 1. 

Take of the white aand, 1^ lbs. red leed, 50 
5bs. the best pearUaihef, 40 Iha. nitre, flOlba. mag- 
nesia, 5 oz. 

if this eompoBition be fused with a TerT strong 
f re, and time be given to it, a elass will be pro- 
duced that will have the plajrorthe best flint glass, 
md jet be hard and strong. It is not so cheop as 
he eompositions given b«low, where arsenic or 
)oramon salt is introdnoed, or where more of the 
pearl-ashes are nsed^ in either of which eases, 
savings may be made hj diminishing proportion- 
^ly uie quantities of nitre. But the qualitiea of 
this glass will be found to eome nearer to the 
standard of perfection, which is to unite the lostre 
and hardness together in the greatest degree they 
are compatible with each other. 

If this composition be, however, desired to flux 
with less heat, and quicker, a poand or two of ar- 
senic may be. added, which will be found effectnally 
to answer the purpose. 

Ftniriaee, J^. 9. 

Take of sand, IflO lbs. the best peari-ashea, 54 
lbs. red lead, 36 lbs. nitre, tS lbs. magnesia, 6 oz. 

This will require much the same heat as the 
other, but will be harder in its texture. If it be 
desired to be made more yielding to the iro, ar- 
senie may be added, or the quantity of sand msy 
he lessened . In these cases the glass will be softer 
«nd weaker. 

JTi'itf-yfast, JVb. Si 

Take of white sand, IflO lbs. the best penrl-aahes, 
96 lbs. arsenic, 6 lbs. magnesia^ 4 oz. 

This glass will require a considerable time in 
the ire to become dear, and must not, if it can be 
avoided, be stronghr urged at first This |^ will 
not be so hard as those of the above compositions, 
hot it will be very clear, and may be employed fisr 
large vessels^ where a sufficient thickness can be 
allowed to give them strength. 

Che^er compomiion ef glun^ Ah. 4. 

Take the proportionr of the other ingredients 
given in the last, and omitting the wsenic, add, in 
MS stead, 15 lbs. of common salt 

This will be more brittle than the last, and 
dierefore cannot be recommended, unless for the 
frbrieation of such kind of vessels, or other pieeeS| 
wher£ the strength is of little moment 

Cbeapett ampomtun •fjknuglam, Ab. 5. 

Take of the white sand, ISO lbs. red lead, aO 
lbs. the best pearl-ashes, 90 lbs. nitre, 10 lbs. 
common salt, 15 lbs. arsenic, 6 Iba. 

This glass will fuse with a moderate heat, but 
requires time, like the last, to take off the milky 
appearance of the arsenic; it is yet softer than the 
last, and may therefore be deemed the worst kind 
of flint that can be made. 

Beet German cry^al-gkutjiYo. t. 

Take of the calcined flints, or white sand, 190 1 
lbs. the best pearl-ashes, 70 lbs. saltpetre, 10 lbs. 
arsenic, ^ lb. magnesia, 5 oz. 

If the pearl-ashes be pure and good, this glass 
will equal the best of this kind that ever was made. 
Borax has been frequently used also in the compo- 
sitions of this sort cf glass, bnt its great price, 
wnnout any equivaleot advantage, will deter from 
the employing it in large manuiaoturea, as there is 
no sort of transparent ^ass, (plate excepted,) that 
can bear the ex^iense r^ it 

Crettnan cryetal-glaat, A*o. 7, 

Take of calcined flints, or white sand, 190 lbs. 
pearl-ashes, 46 lbs. magnesia, 5 oz. 

This composition requires a long continuance 
of heat, on account of the arsenic, tor the reason 
before given. It produces a glass equally or more 



eolrailMs than Ulim p r e sid i ng, hm 
somewhat more brittle. The arsenic is, homevcr, 
so disagreeable an logredietit, from the ddeterioas 
qualitiea of the fi*mes, which wUl neeessnrttv rise 
copiously till the fusion of the other ingreaieoli 
check iljP that, where the advantage is not mors 
cqnsiderabks than the saving arisipg from the dif> 
ferenee of these two recipes, it is senreely wocth 
while to submit to the inconvenience of it 
Te aimealglaee. 
Nealing, as it is caUed by the woriunen, is a 



process in the glass houses, and consists in pottiot 
the gUss vessels, as soon as they are formed, aai 
while they are yet hot, into a foraaee or an oven, 



not so hot as to re-melt them» and in wLieh thsy 
are suffered to cool gradually. Thia i^ found to. 
prevent their breaking easily, i^A'iMiarly on e»- 
poauretoheat. 

A similar nrooess is used forreodering eastf-iron 
vessels less brittle, and the effect depends on (he 
saese principles. 

'Ih pelith and grmd gian. 

To grind plate-glass, lay it horizontally upon a 
flat stone table, made of a very fine grained free* 
stone} and fcr its greater seourtty, plaater it down 
with mortar or stucco. The stece table is sap* 
ported by a strong wooden frame, with a ledge all 
round its edges, rising about two inehes above the 
glasSk Upon the nlate to be ground is laid another 
roos^ glass, not alMwe half aa big, and so loose as 
to uide upon the former; but cemented to a wooden 
plank, to jguard it from the iiiyury it must other* 
wise receive from the scrapiae of the wheel ^ 



to the plank is fastened, and from the weights laid 
upon it tofltomote the triture or grinding of the ^ 
glasses. The whole is cohered with a wheel msda 
of hard light wood, about six inches in diameter; 
by polling of which backwards and forwards sl- 
temalely, and sometimes turning it round, the 
workmen who alwaya stand opposne to eaoh odier« 
produce a eenatant attrition between the two ghn^ 
ea, and bring them to what de^^ree of Mnoothaesa 
they please, by first pouring in water and cosrse 
sand; after that, a finer sort of sand, as the work 
advances, till at laat the^ pour In the powder of 
smalt As the npper or incumbent glMS become 
smooth, it BMist be removed, and another, from 
time to time, substituted lor it 

llie engine just described is called a nillbythc 
workmen, and is employed only in grinding the 
largest-tSized ghsees. In grinding lesser glasses, 
they usually work without a wheel, having four 
wooden handles fastened to the comers of the 
stone that loads the ujkper plank, by which thc^ 
work it about The grinders* part done, the gUu 
ia turned over to the polisher, who, with fine po«« 
der of tripoH stone or emery, brings it to a per- 
fect evenness and lustre. The instrument ina4i 
use of in this branch, is a board furnished with a 
felt and small roller, which the workman moves 
by means of a 'double handle at both ends. The 
artist, in working this roller, is assisted by a 
wooden hoop, or spring, to the end of which it is 
fixed; for the spiing, by constantly bringing the 
roller back to the same points^ &cilitate8 the aetiaa "• 
of the workman's arm. 

'i'e make fiU, 

Frit, in the glass manufacture, is the matter or 
ingredients of which glass is to be made, when 
they have been calcined or baked in a fumaoc 
There are three kinds of frit : the first, crystal fril, 
or that for crystal or clear glass, is made wi^K sail 
of pulvei'ine and sand. The second and ordinary 
frit is made of the bare ashes of the pulverioe oi 
barilla, witnout extracting the salt from them. 
This makes th^ ordinary white or crystal glast 
The third is frit for green glasses, made of cou- 
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non asfies, ^ittiont mt ni^pMHtion. Hils bit 
mix will require ten or twelve hours bftking. The 
iiiateriaU in each are to be finely powdered, wash- 
ed, and searced; then equally mixed, and frequent- 
ly stirred together in the 0ieUin| pot. 
T9 ^nng tearUaahet, or any other Jixed alkaline 
9QU to the Hgheat degree of purity. 
Take of the best pearl-ashes, S ibs. and of salt- 
petre, 6 oz. Pound them together in a rlass or 
marble mortar, till they are thorous^ily well mix- 
ed, and then put part of them into a large crucible, 
and set it in a furnace, where it may undei^ a 
itronp^ heat When the part of tffe matter that 
was wrst pot into the cmeible Is heated red hot, 
throw in the rest gradually, and if the crucible will 
not contain the whole, pour part of the melted 
matter out on a moistened stone, or marble; and 
having made room In the crucible, put in the rest, 
and let it continue there likewise till it be red hot. 
Pour It out then as the other, and afterwards put 
the whole into an earthen, or very clean iron pot, 
with 10 pints of water, and heat it over the fire, 
dll the salts be entirely melted. Let It then be 
taken off the fire, stand till it be cold, and after- 
wards fitter it throTigh paper in a pewter cullender. 
When it is filtered, return the fluid again into the 
pot, and evaporate the salt to dryness, which will 
men be as white as snow, the nitre having burnt 
idl the phloristic matter that remained in the 
pearl-ashes after their former calcination. 
To polish optical gioMtee, 
The operation of polishing optic glasses, aAer 
b«lng properly ground, is one or the most difficult 
points of tnt: whole process. Before the polishing 
labe^n, it is proper to stretch an even well 
wrought piece of linen over the tool, dusting upoa 
it some very fine tripoli. Then taking the glass 
In the hand, run it round forty or fifty times upon 
the tool, to take off the roughness of the glass 
about the border of it This cloth is then to be 
removed, and the glass to be polished upon the 
naked tool, with a compound powder, made of 
four parts tripoli mixed ^ath one of fine blue vi- 
triol; sixor eight erains of which mixture are suffl- 
eient for a glass five inches broad. This powder 
flinst be wetted with eight or ten drops of clear vi- 
oeffar in the middle of the tool; being first mixed 
and softened thoroughly with a very fine small 
muUer. l*hen, with a nice brush, mving spread 
this mixture thinly and equftbly upon the tool, take 
aome yery fine t^poli, and strew it thinly, and 
eauably, upon the tool so prepared; after which, 
take the glass to be polished, wiped very clean, 
and apply It on the tool, and move it gently twice 
or thrice in a straight line backwards and for- 
wards; tlien take it off, and observe whether the 
marks of the tripoli, sticking to the glass, are 
equably spread over the whole surface: if not, it is 
a sign that either the tool or glass is too warm; in 
in which case wait awhile and try it again, till th j 
'ass takes the tripoli every where alike. Then 



glass 
begin 



_ ,;in to polish boldly, there i>ein^ no danger of 
Spoiling the figure of the glass, which in the other 
ease would intallibly happen. 
l\t purify pearl-aohee for the manufacture of 
mirroro. 
Take any quantity of the best pearl-ashes, and 
dissolve them in four times their weight of water 
boiling, which operation may be best performed in 
a pot of cast iron. When they are aissolved, let 
the solution be put into a clean tub, and suffered to 
remain tJsere twenty-four hours or longer. Let 
the clear part of the fluid be then decanted off from 
the dregs or sediment, and put back into' the iron 
pot, in which the water must be evaporated away 
till the salts be left perfectly dry again. They 11 
ahoald.thcn, if not used immediately, be kept in I) 



stone jars, well seeured from moislnse and air, til' 
such time as they are wanted. 

Great care should be always taken in this treat- 
ment of the salts, to keep the iron pot thoroughly 
dean fit>m rust, which would give a yellow tinge 
to the gjtass, not to be removed without greatly Id* 
juring it ' 



GLASS AND PASTES TO IMTTATB PRR- 
CIOUS STONES, &c. 

The boot and hnrdett glaoo for receiving colomr 

Take of the best sand, cleansed by washing, 
twelve pounds, of pearl-ashes, or fixed aftaline 
salt, purified with nitre, seven pounds, of satt-pe- 
tre, one pound, and of borax, half a pound. 

The sand being first reduced to powder in a 

ess or flint mortar, tne other Ingredients should 
put to <t, and the whole well mixed by pound- 
ing them togetlier. 

Beat gUuOy but not eo hard^ JV^. 9. 

Take of the white sand cleansed, twelve pounds, 
of pearl-ashes, purified with sak-petre, seven 
pounds, of nitre, one pound, of borax, half a po*md, 
and of arsenic, four ounces. 

Proceed as in the last, but if the glass be requir- 
ed to melt with ^et less beat, a pound of borax 
may be used instead of the half pound, and a pound 
of oonmion salt may be added ; but this last is apt 
to make the glass more brittle, which is an injury 
done to such as is ^o be cut into very small pieces, 
and ground with so many angles in die figure, in 
imitation of jewels.* 
Shfigkuo or Jkute for receiving e^ourof JV^.5. 

Take of white sand cleansed, six poundi, of red 
lead, three pounds, of purified pea#l«aalies, twr 
p<yinds, and of nitre, one pound. 

Proceed with the mixture as with the foregoing. 
G^Uuo or paste, oofUir them the abovCf M. 4. 

Take of white sand, cleansed, 6 lbs. of red lead, 
and purified pearl-ashes, each 3 lbs. of nitre, 1 lb. 
of borax, half a pound, and of arsenic, S oz. 

This is very soft and will ftise with a very gcatle 
heat,^ut reouires some time to become clear, oo 
account of the arsenic. It may even be prepared 
and tinged in a common fire without a furnace, if 
the pots containing it can be surrounded by burn* 
ing coals, without danger of their felling into it. 
The borax, being a more expensive ingredient 
than the others, may be omitted where a somewhat 
greater heat can be applied, and the glass is not In- 
tended for very nice purposes; or a pound of com- 
mon salt may be instituted In its place; but the 
glass will be more clear and perfect, and free it* 
self much sooner from bubbles, where the bora is 
used. 

This |hiss will be very soft, and will not bear 
much wXbr, if employed for rings, buoxles, or 
such imitations of stones aa are exposed to much 
rubbing. But for ear-rings, ornaments worn on 
the breast, or such others as are but seldom put on, 
it may last a considerable time. 

In all these "soft compositions, care slkjeld be 
taken that part of the sand be not left unvitrified 
in the bottom of the pot, as will sometimes hap* 
pen, for in that case tiiw glass, abonnding toomueh 
with salt and lead, will not bear the air, but aeins 
corroded by it, will soon contract a mistiness ana 
specks in the surface, which will entirely efface all 
the lustre of the paste. 

Hardglaao ofafuUbhte coloWy ^f>o* 1. 

Take of the composition of hard glass. No. 1 or 
S, ten pounds, zaffre; 6 dr. and of magnesia, 8 dr. 
Proceed as with the above. 

If this glass be of too deep a colow thepropor 
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Hon of the xaffre and magMt'w to thef^Mi maybe 
diminished; and if it, verse too roaoh on the^ur- 
ple» to whieh east it wiU iodine, the magnesia 
•hould" be omitted. If a veiy eool or pure blue be 
wanted, iaatead of the magnesia, half an ounce of 
ealeined copper mav be used, and the proportion 
of salTre diminished by one half. 

Patte of a fm blue eohur, Ab. 8. 

Take of the composition for paste, No« 1 or S, 
tea pounds, and prooeed as with the farming. 
HardglMB retemblm^ the tapbhire, JV*e. 3. 

Take of tiie compositions for hard glass, No. 1 
or 8; ten pounds, of zaffre, three Mnachms and o6e 
scruple, of eaU caffei, or precipitation of gold bj 
tin, one drachm. Proceed as with the above. 
Cheaper hardgkut fir diUo, JiTo. 4. 

As the foregoing, only, instead of the precipi- 
tate of ^d, use two drachms and two scruples of 
magnesia. 

If this be well managed, the eolour will be very 
good, and the f^lass, when set and cut, will not be 
easily distinguisliable from the true sapphire; but 
tlie preceding will be a finer colour, as there is a 
foulness in the tinge of the miignesia, which will 
always diminish, in some degree, the effeet of 
brighter colours, when with them. 

Poile reeembUng the eapphire, JV*o. 5. 

Take of the composition for paste, No. 3 or 4, 
mm! proceed as with the foregoing. • 

It IS not worth while to bestow the expense of 
•olouring paste with the gold, and it is therefore 
more expcMiient, in the ease of such, to use the 
other method. 

Mard gkm and paete for eap^dre^ by meant of 
9maU, JVo. & 

Take of the compositions for hard glass and 
pMt^, any quantity, and mix with them one-eighth 
of their weight of smalt, the brightest and most 
Inclining to purple that can be procured. 

tf it be deaired to ^ive a more purple tinge, 
magnesia may be added in the proportibn required. 

Mard glaee reeemhUt^ eagle marine^ JVo. 7. 

Take of the composition for hard glass. No. 1 
or S, ten pounds, of copper, highly calcined with 
sulphur, three ounces, and of ufue, one scruple. 
Proceed as with the foregoing. 

Paete for eagie marine^ JV*o. 8. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 or 2, 
t«i pounds, and proceed as with the above. 

Hard gla$o of a gold or yellow cohw^^ JVb. 1. 

Take of the composition for hard glass. No. 1 
or S, ten pounds, but omit the salt-petre, and for 
every pound add an ounce of calcined borax, or, if 
that do not render the glass sufficiently fusible, two 
ounces, of red tartar, the deepest coloured that can 
be procured, ten ounces, of magnesia, two ounces, 
of charcoal of sallow, or any other soft kind« two 
dradftns. Proceed as with the rest. 

Faele of a gold or ifellow colour, JV*o. 2. 

Take of the composition for paste, Ni& ^ or 4p 
prepared without the salt-petre, ten pounds, of 
iron, strongly calcined, one ounce and a half. Pro- 
oeed as wim the others. 

. Th crude tartar and the charcoal roust not be 
Bsed where lead enters into tlie composition of the 
glass, and the nitre may be spareil, because the 
yellow tinge, given to th^ '"'ass by the lead, on ao- 
eount of which the nitre is used, is no detriment 
. n this case, but only adds to the proper colour. 
This colour may also be prepared by crude anti- 
mony, as well as th 3 calcined iron, but it is more 
difficult to be managed, and not superior in its 
effect. 

Jiard glaet reoembUng the topaz, .ATo. 3. 

Take of the composition for hard glass, No. t 
■r 8» ten pounds, and an equal quantity of the gold 



I coloured bard glaai. Powder and fate tkeutiK 
gether. 

As there is a jjeat variety in the eoloar of tbe 
topaz, some being a deeper yellow, and othen 
slightly tinged, the proportions of the yellovgiiM 
to the white may be accordingly varied at p!ea we, 
the one here given being for the deepest. 
Paete reoembllng the topax, ^o. 4. 

This may be done in the same manner ai tbe 
preceding, but the salt-petre may be omitted in 
the orieinal composition of the glass, and for tfae 
resemUanee of tne very slightly coloured topuei 
neither the gold coloured paste nor any other tin^ 
ing matter need be added, that of the lead bein| 
sufficient, when not destroyed by the nitre. 
€Um9 reoembUng the cliryooUie, JV*o. 5. 

Take of the compositions for hardjglasi, No. 1 ' 
or S, ten pounds, hS calcined iron six dneimu. 
Proceed as with the above. 

Paate reoembUng the chrywSte, M. 6, 

Take of the composition for paste, Ko. Sor4 
prepared without salt-petre, ten pounds, and d 
calcined iron, five drachms. Proceed as with the 
rest 

Bard glau reoembUng tfte emerald, ^o. 1. 

Take of the composition for hard ^lais, No. I 
or S, nine pounds, of copper precipitated from 
aqua fortis, three ounces, and of precipiuted iros, 
two dracSims. 

Paete reoembUng the emerald, JV«. S. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 orS» 
and prooeed as with the above; but if the salt-petit 
be omitted in the preparation of the paste, a leu 
proportion of the iron will serve. 
aardglaoeofa deep and very bright purple cskWi 
JVb. 1. 

Take of the composition for bard glass, No. 1 
or 2, ten pounds, of xaffre, six drachms, of got4 
precipiuted by tin, one drachm. Proceed u vitk 
the rest. 

HardgloMo of a deep purple cofow, JV*s. i 

Take of the compositions for hard glass, No. 1 
or 8, 10 lbs. of magnesia, 1 oz. andof zaffi%,ioii 
Proceed as with the other. 

Paate of a deep purple eolour, J^o. S. 

Take of the composition for pastes. No. Sorii 
10 pounds, and treat them as the foregoing. 
HardgUuo of the colour of the amethytt, JVo. i 

Take of the composition of hard glass, No. 1 ot 
2, 10 pounds, of magnesia, 1 J oz. and oi ssffre, 1 
dr. Proceed as with the rest 

Paste of the colour of the amethytt, JVo. 5. 

T|ake of the composition for paste, No. lor^ 
10 pounds, and treat it as the preceding. 
Paste reoembUng the diamond. 

Take of the white sand, 6 lbs. of red lead, 4ltM. 
of pearl ashes, purified as above directed, 3 Ibii 
of nitre, 2 lbs. of arsenic, 5 09. and of magneaa, 
I scruple. Prooeed as with the others, but cos* 
tinue the fusion for a considerable time on aeooont 
of the large proportion of arsenic 

If this composition be thoroughly vitrified, sod 
kept free from bubbles, it will be very white, and 
have a very |^at lustre; but, if on exarolnstioa it 
appears to incline to yellow, another scruple « 
more of the magnesia may be a'^ded. It msy "^ 
rendered harder by diminishing the proportioaof 
lead, and increaains that of the salts, or ^^^H^ 
with a very strong fire; but the diminution of ths 

{proportion of lead will make it have less of tnt 
ustre of the diamond. 

Hard glass perfectly black. 
Take of the composition for hard glass, No. 1 
or S, 10 lbs. of zaffre, 1 oz. of rahgnesia, and« 
iron, strongly calcined, each 7 drachms, Prooecfl 
as with the rest 
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PMte peifid^ black. 
lake of the eompoaitioo for paste, No. 1 or 8, 
frepAred with the salt-petre. Id lbs. of uffre, I 
m. of magnesift, 6 dra. and of iroQ, highly cal- 
cined, 5 drs. Proceed as with the others. 
White opaque gla»9y ^o, 1. 
Take of the compoution for hard glass, Xo. 1 or 
8, 10 lbs. of horn, ivory, or bone, calcined per^ 
fectly white, 1 lb. Proceed as with the others. 
Paste of an opaque rohitenett, JV*o. 8. 
Take of the v^ompositios. No. 8 or 4, 10 lbs. and 
make the same addition as to the above. 
'GUif* of an opaque whiteness formed b^ artemCf 

Take of flint glass 10 pounds, and of very white 
arsenic, 1 pound. Powder and mix them thoroagh- 
ly* by grinding them together, and then fuse them 
' with a moderate heat tillthey be well incorporated, 
but avoid liquefying them more than to make a per- 
fect union. 

This glass has been made at a considerable roanu- 
fiwtory nearLondon, in great quantities, and has not 
only been formed Into a variety of different kinds 
of vessels, but, being very white and fusible with 
a moderate heat, has been much used, as a white 
ground, for enamel in dial plates, and other pieces 
which have not occasion to ^o several times into 
the fire to be finished. It will not, however, bear 
repeated burnings, nor a strong heat continued for 
any length of time, when applied to this purpose, 
without becoming transparent, to which likewise 
die smoke of a coal fire will also greatlyssontri- 
bote; but it answers the end very well in many 
cases, though even in those, enamel of the same 
degree of whiteness would be preferable, as this 
18 always brittle, and of less firm and tenacious 
texture. 

BardghutOf orpatte, formed by calx of tin or an- 
Umony^ Ab. 4. 

T|dEe of any of the compositions for hard glass, 
or pastes 10 pounds, of calcined tin (commonly 
called putty), or of antimony, or tin calcined by 
means of nitre, 1^ lbs.; mix them well by grinding 
them together, and then fuse them with a mode- 
rate heat. 

The glass of this kind made with the composi- 
tion for pastes, differs in nothing from white ena- 
mel, but in the proportion of the calx of tin and 
•antimony. 

SemUtrampareni -white 'pUue and paste retembUng 
the opal, J^o,S, 

Take of any of the compositions for hard glass, 
or paste, 10 pounds, of horn, bone, or ivory, cal- 
eined.to a perfect whiteness, half a pound. Pro- 
ceed as with the rest 

This white hard glass is much the same with the 
German glass formerly brought here in pon'ingers, 
eream pots, vinegar cruets, and other such pieces, 
of which we frequently meet with the remains. 
Fine redglaU resembUng the ruby, JVb. 1. 

Take of the hard glass, l4o. 1 or 2, 1 pound, of 
the calx caffei, or gold prepared by precipitation 
with tin, 3 drachms. Powder the |;lass, and grind 
the calx of gold afterwards with it in a glass, flint, 
or agate mortar, and then fuse them together. 

This may be made of a stronp;er or more diluted 
colour, by varying the proportion of the gold, in 
ad}U8tin| which, proper regard should be had to 
(he application of the glass when made; for where 
this glass is set in rings, bracelets, or other close 
work, where foils can he used, a great saving may 
be made with regard to the colour of it, without 
much injury to Uie effect; hut for ear-rings, or 
other purposes where the work is set transparent, 
a full strong colour should be given, which may be 
affected by the proportions directed ip this com- 
<»nMaoQ. 



Pat4e reeembkng the rtiby, JV%. 8.- 

Take of the pa'-te, No. 3 or 4, 1 lb. and of call 
caffei, or precipitation of gold by tin, 8 drachma. 
Proceed In the mixture as with the above. 

This will be equally beautiful witli the above, 
and defective only in softness; but as that greatly 
takes away the value for some purposes, such as is 
appropriated to them may be tinged in a cheaper 
manner by the following means. 

^ cheaper paete reaemblin^ihe ruby, JV0. 5. 

Take ot the composition for paste. No. 3 or 4, 
half a pound, of glass of antimony, half a pound, 
and of the precipitation of gold by tin, 1 drachm 
and a half. Proceed as with the others. 

This will be considerably cheaper, and will havn. 
much the same effect, except that it recedes more 
from the crimson to the orange. 

Hard giaea reoemb&ng the garnet, ,^. 4. 

Take of the composition for hard glass, No. 1 or 
8, 3 pounds, of kIam of antimony, 1 pound, of 
magnesia, and of the precipitate of gold by tin, 
each, 1 drachm. 

This composition is very beautiful, but too ex- 
pensive, on account of the gold, for the imitation 
of garnets for common purposes; on which aecouat 
the following may be substituted. " 

HardgUu% reoembUn^ the tfomet, Ao. 5. 

Take of the composition, Ncl or 2, 8 lbs. ot 
theelass of antimony, 2 lbs. and of magnesia, 8 dr. 

It the colour be found too dark and purple in 
either this or the preceding composition, the pro- 
portion of magnesia must be diminished. ' 
Paste of the colour of eamet, JSTo. 6. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 1 or 8, 
and proceed as with the above. 
^Hard glass resembUng the vinegar garnet, wVb. 7, 

Take of the composition. No. 1 or 2, two 
pounds, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of iron, 
highly calcined, half an ounce. Mix the iron with 
the uncoloured glass, and fuse them together till 
the mass be perfectly transparent, then add the 
glass of antimony, powdered, stirring the mixture 
with the end of a tobacco pipe, and continue them 
in the heat till the whole be perfectly incorporated. 

Paste resembUng the vinegar garnet, M. 8. 

Take of the composition for paste. No. 3 or ^ 
and proceed as with the foragoing. 

Fictitious or counteifdt lapis laxtdi. 

Take of any of the preceding compositions foi 
hard glass, or paste, 10 pounds, of calcined bones 
horn, or ivory, three quarters of a pound, of zaffre, 
1 ounce. Fuse the uncoloured composition wil^ 
the xaffre and magnesia, ^jll a venr Jeep transpa> 
rent blue glass 1^ produced. The mass beiii| 
cold, powder it, and mix it with the calcined mat* 
ter, by grinding them together. After which fuss 
them with a moderate he::t till they be thoroughlj 
incorporated, and then form the melted mass into 
cakes, by poaring it on a dean bright plate of cop- 
per or iron. 

Another. 

If it be desired to have it veined with gold, it 
may be done by mixing the gold powder, with an 
equal weight cf calcined borax, and tempering 
them with oil of spike, by which mixture, the 
cakes being painted with such veins as are desired, 
th^ mast be put into a furnace of a moderate heat, 
and the gold will be cemented to the glass as firm> 
ly as if uie veins had been naturaL 
Another. 

If the counterfeit lapis lazuli be desired of a 
lighter hoe, the quanuty of ^affre and magnesia 
must be diminished; or, if it be required to be 
more transparent, tluit of the calcined horn, boae^ 
or ivory, shoiUa be lessened. 
Another. 

Inatead of zaffr^ where that cannot be obtained. . 
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• proper ptoportioD of mmH amy be tabititiited. 
And la aU euet» indeed, it may be e aore'eerUin 
vey to form the tt^re and vitrifying ingredients 
into gUm eloac^ end then hcmog powdered them 
with the onleined booet or hems, iofose them e se« 
oood time, end make them into eakes in the man- 
ner direoted; for the auxing power of the inmdi- 
ents of the gbisa is so retarded by the eatoined 
bone or horn, that it may, in some eases, fial to 
net soffieiently on the xaffre to vitrify it perfectly. 
7b NMJbt j'insf resem^Mtf rec/corfMOOfi. 

TalEe of the eomposition for hard glass, Nor 1 oK 
8, 3 poends, of glass of antimony, 1 pound, of the 
caleioed vitriol, ealled sear^ olser, 2 ok. and of 
magnesia, 1 dr. 

Fuse the glass of antimony and magnesia with 
the other glass first together, and then powder them 
well, and nSix them with the seavlet oker, by 
grinding them together, and afterwards fuse the 
mixture with a gentle heat, till they are incorpo- 
tntedi bat the heat most not be continued longer 
than is absolutely required to form them into a 
vitreous mass. 

If it be desired to have the eomposition more 
transparent, part of the red oker must be omitted. 
Fa»te membHw the red conudan. 

Take of the eomposition for pasie. No. 1 or 8, 
3 pounds, and proceed as with the above. 
JtnrdgUm retembling vthiU comeUan, 

Take of Uie eomposition for bard glass. No. 1 
or 3, 9 pounds, of yellow oker, well washed, S 
drachms, and of calcined bones, each 1 ounce. 
Mix them well by grinding them together, and 
fuse them with a gentle heat till the several ingre- 
dients oe well incorporated in a vitreous mass. 



TelBe of the composition for pastes, No^ 1 or f 
1 pound, and proeeed at with the fiDregoing. 

Bard gku9 9r patte reaemUing' the im^mmte »ttm. 
Take of the eomposition for blue glass or paste, 
No. 7 or 8, (being those resembling the eagle ma- 
riite) to pounds, of calcined bone, ,noni, or ivory, 
hair a pound. Powder and mix them well, amf 
then fuse them in a moderate heat till they be 
thoroughly incorporated. 

If the colour be not so deep as -nay be desired, 
a small proportion of smalt may be added. 
Mrvmn Venelias* jjau Tvith r^ ^mngim. 
Take of the composition for hard glass. No. % 
and the composition for paste. No. 1, each S 
pounds, and of highfy calcined iron, one ounce. 
Mix them well, and fuse them till the iron be per- 
fectly vitrified, and have tinged the glass of a deep 
transparent yellow brown colour. Powder tUi 
glass, ancf add to it two pounds of glaas of aati« 
mony, being powdered, and mix them well, bj 
grinding them togethen Take part of tiiis mi^ 
ture, and rub into it fourscore or one hnadrsd 
leaves of the eounterfeit leaf of gold, eomsBoely 
called Dutch gold; and, when the parUof tbegoU 
seem sufficiently divided, mix the powder con- 
taining it with the other part of the g|laas. Fdm 
the whole then with a mooerate heat, till the pow« 
der runs intoa vitraoua roas% fit to be wnrnghtivlo 
any of the figures or vessels into which it is usooily 
formed; but avoid a perfect liquefiMtioo, becaoss 
that destroys, in a short time, the equal diifosifla 
of the spangles, and vitrifies, at least, part of ths 
matter of which they are composed, eonveitiai 
the whole into a kittd of transparent olive-eolour- 
edr 



T> make a road on M ^Adam/^e etfat^nu 
V"«s is to be procured in some form in almost 
r««^ pwt of the country, and a road made of 
s<^ a bpriben atone to the depth often inches, will 
i . '^nt«oth, eslid, and durable. 

'Hie sise of stones for a road should be that of 
• hen*B egg, or half a pound weight. It must be 
in due propoi^on to the space occupied bv a wheel 
of ordinary dimensions an a smootn level surface: 
this point of contaet will be found to be longitu- 
dinally, about an inchj and every piece of stone 
put into a road, which exceeds an inch in any of 
Its dimensions, is mischievous. 

In repairing an old road no addition of materials 
is to be brought upon It, unless in any part it be 
found that there is not a quantity of clean stone 
equal to ten inches in thickness. 

The stone already in the road is to be loosened 
Up and broken, so as no piece shall exceed six 
ounces in weieht The road is then to be laid as 
flat as possible, a rise of three inches from the 
centre to the side is sufficient for a road thirty feet 
wide. 

The stones when loosened in the road are to be 
gathered off bjr means of a strong heairf rake, 
with teeth two inches and a half iin lengtn, to the 
side of the road, and there broken, and on no ac- 
count are stones to be broken on the road. 

%Vhen the great stones have been removed ted 



none left in the road exceeding six ounces, the 
road is to be put in shape, and a rake employed 
to smooth the surface, which will at the same time 
bring to the surface the remaining stone, and vill 
allow the dirt to go down. 

When the road is so prepared, the stones tbit 
have been broken by the side of the road are then 
to be carefully spread on it— not to be laid oo it 
in shovels-full, but scattered over the surface, ont 
shovel-full following another, and spreading oter 
a eonsiderable space. 

Only a small piece of road should be lifted it 
once; five men in a gang should be set to lift it all 
across: two men should continue to pick up snd 
rake off the large stones, and to form the road for 
receiving the broken stone, the other three should 
break stones — the broken stone to be laid on si 
soon as the piece of road is prepared to receive it, 
and then break up another piece{ two or three 
yards at one lift is enough. 

The proportioning tne work tmong the tyt 
men must of course oe regulated by the nature of 
the road; when there are many very large stones, 
the three breakers may not be able to keep ^ee 
with the two men employed in lifting and forming, 
and when there' are few iar|;e stoifes the contraiy 
may be the case; in all this, the surveyor must 
judge and direct 

Hut while it is reeommended to lift and rtSkt 
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roads wMdi Hli%e beeii vamAe whh l«m «t#ne, or 

with lavge ftone mixed with elay, ehuli, or other 

misehievoas mftterials, there aie many caies in 

I whieh It woald be highly unprofitable to lift and 

I relay a road, even if the materlala shoald have 

been originall]r too large. t 

# ^ Wtien additional stone Is wanted on -a road that 
has eonsolidated by me, the old hardened sur&ae 
of the road is to be loosemed with a ^iek, in order 
to make the fresh materials unite with the old. 

The onfy proper method of breaking stones, 
both for effect and eeonomy, is by persons sitting; 
0ie stones are to be plaoeid in small heaps, and 
women, bo^s, or old mea, past bard labour, must 
■t down with small hammers and break them, so 
M none shall exceed six onnees in weight 

Bvery road is to be made of broken stone, with- 
0iit mixture of earth, clay, chalk, or aay other 
matter that will imbibe water and be affected with 
frost; Doling Is to be laid on the clean stone on 
mistenee of biDdiiig;*broken stone will oombioe by 
ha own angles into a smooth solid su^ace that can- 
not be afibded by Ticissituclos of weaiher, on dis- 
placed by the action of wheels, which will pats 
over it without a jolt, and oonaoqnently without 
injury. 

Flmt makes an excellent rated, if doe attention 
be paid tb the «ize; but, from want of that atten- 
tion, many of the flint roads are rough, loose, and 
expensive. 

Limestone, when properly prepared and applied, 
makes a smooth solid road, and becomes consoli- 
dated sooner than any other material; but from its 
nature is not the most lasting. 

Whinstone is the most durable of all materials; 
and, wherever it is well and judiciously applied, 
the roads are comparatively good and cheap. 

The pebbles of Shropshire and Staffordshire are 
of a hard substance, and only require a prudent 
application to be made good road materials. 
To preterve ndlk. 
Provide bottles which must be perfectly clean, 
sweet and dry; draw the milk from the cow into 
the bottles, and as th^ are filled, immediately cork 
them well op, and fasten the corks with pack 
thread or wire. Then spread a little straw on the 
bottom of a boiler, on which place bottles with 
straw between them, until the boiler contains a 
sufficient quantity. Fill it up with eold water; 
heat the water, and as soon as it begins to boil, 
drmr the fire, and let the whole gradually cool. 
When <}uite cold take out the bottles, and pack 
them with straw or saw-dust in hampers, and stow 
them in the coolest part of the house or ship. 
Milk preserved in this manner, although eighteen 
months in the bottles, will be as sweet as when 
first milked from the cow. 

To make a domestic telegraph. 
This instrument consists of two dials, divided 
m the saipe manner, the hands of which move at 
1h£ same time. One of these dials is placed in 
(he master's room; the other is pliv»ed where the 
servant is waiting. Each of the divisions, which 
can be multiplied at wiU,repre8ents an order which 
is indicated by a letter, or by any other sim agi^eed 
upoii. The muter places the hand of his dial 
upon the sign of the order which he wishes to 
transmit, and immediately the signal is repeated 
In the servant's room. 

To eoMtruet bar9meten. 
The tubes intended for barometers oosht to be 
sealed hermetically on both ends, immediaiely af- 
ter they are made at the glass-house, and to be 
kept in this sUte untifthey are fitted up. Without 
.ais precaution, they are apt to be sullied with dust^ 
uoisture, and other impurities, which it is aflei> 
wards almost imp ssible to remove on account of 



the smallness of their diametera.. When they ai« 
opened, which may be done with a file, care should 
be taken not to breathe into them, nor to wash them 
with spirit of wine, or othe^ fluid, experience hav- 
ing proved that in tubes so treated, the mercury 
always stands a little below its proper level; thts 
is owing to the adhesion of a little of the spirit Ibf 
wine to the sides of the tube. When cleaning it 
necessary, it must be done with a fine lineki rag, 
that ha» been previously well dried. 

The tubes ought to be as perfectly^ cylindrical 
as possible, though, in some cases, this is not bh- 
solitely necessary. They should' be about 3S 
inches in length, and the diameter of their bora 
should be at least 2 or 3} lines, otherwise the 
friction, and the capillary action, will be apt to 
affect the free motion of the roercurv. The glass 
should not be very thick, as it is apt in that case 
to break, when the mereuiy is boiled in the tube 
half a line is sufficient.' 

Tne mercury ought to be perfectly pure and free 
from an foreign metals. The best is what has 
been recently revived from cinnabar; the common 
mercury of die shops being oft^n adulterated in- 
tentionally with tin, lead, and bismuth, stands at 
various hei^jMs in the tube, according to the nature 
and quantity of the foreign substances with which 
it Is amalgamated. 

To purify the mercury. 

For this purpose, take a pound of cinnabar, and 
reduce it to powder: mix it well with five or six 
ounces of iron or steel filings; and, having put thd 
mixture into an iron retort, expose the whole to 
the heat of a reverberatory furnace; the mercury 
will so(^ nass over in a state of great purity, and 
may be obtained by adapting to the retort an 
earthen receiver, which has been previoudy half 
filled with water. 

JProcew oJffMng the tube. 

Before being well mtroduce4 into the tCibe, the 
mercury ought to be well heatecl, or even boiled 
in a glased eatthen pipkin; an order to drive off 
any moisture which may adhere to it, but this win 
be unnecessary if the mercury has been recently 
revived. 

The merovry ou^ht likewise to be boiled in the 
tube to exi«ei any air or moisture which may still 
remain aitaeee«i to it, or to the iaside of the tube. 
This is done in the following manner: Pour as 
much mercury into the tube as will otake it stand 
to the length of three or four inches; and introduce 
a long wire ^ iron to stir it during the boiling. 
Expose the mercury in the tube gradually to the 
heat oi^ chafing-dish of burning charcoal; and 
when it begins to boil, stir it gently with the iron 
wire, to facilitate the disei^j^gement of the bubbles 
of the air. When the first portion of the mercury 
has been sufficiently boiled, and all the air extri- 
cated, remove the tube from tlie chafing-dish, and 
allow the whirfe to cool, taking care not to bring 
it iato contact with any cold substance. Introduce 
an equal quantity of mercury, and treat it in the, 
satne manner, withdrawing the wire a little, so 
that it may not reach below the upper part of the 
mercury already freed from airv The chafing, 
dish must also be placed immediately under thi 
mercury which has been last poured in. Repeal 
the same process with each successive portion of 
raereury, till the tube is filled, always applying the 
heat very\eautiously; and be equally careful in al- 
lowing it to cool, before a fresh portion of mer- 
cury is poured in. 

To c9Mtruct Mr TrmtghtonU improved marine 
barometer. 

The tube consists of two parts, joined together 
about five inches below the top. the bore in the 
up|)er part eeing about 4-lUths of an inch, and in 
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the lower part only MOOtht. By this eonttrae- 
tion, partly from tike differenee or the borea, and 
partly from (he greater friction in the lower end, 
the motion of the mereaiy is so mach retarded, 
that any impulse given by the ship, havine a ten- 
dency to raise it, will scarcely have prodaoed a 
■ensible effect, before an opposite impalse will be 
. given, having atenden^ to depress it To coan- 
teraet more dfecttuilly tne effectt of the ship's mo- 
lions, the instninient is sospeoded in gyrobals. 
The whote is attached to the side cf the cabin by 
two .abed of brass, which slide one within the | 
other, and render the instrument capable of being 
nspended at different distances from the place of 
iopport, that the bottom of it may not strike the 
fiaes of the cabin, doriog anj heavy rolling of the 
▼essel. The inner tube carries the gymbals. The 
external frame of the barometer is a cylindrical 
tube of wood, on which slides a brass soclcet; and 
in this is inserted the innermost pair of pivots of 
the pjrabals, or universal joints, which furnishes 
the instniroent with a moveable \>oint of suspen- 
sion. Ttie top is terminated with a knob of brass, 
of a weight nearly equal to that of the mercuiy, 
Itc at the lower end. With respeet to the posi- 
tion of the point of suspension, no general role can 
be given. It is f bvious, however, that though this 
point were accuratel]^ determined for one particu- 
hr height of the mercury, it would not correspond 
to every other. By the ingenious contrivance of 
Mr Trou^hton, of plaoin? a knob at the top, as a 
counterpoise to the wei^t of the mercury, the 
eentre of gravity of the whole will be about the 
middle; and if the instrument were of ^e same 
specific gravity throughout, the point of suspension 
tnat wiftuld produce the smallest oscillations in the 
merouiy, would be about 1-Sd of the length of 
the instrument from the top, considering the lower 
part as a fixed point. But as this is not strictly the 
case, the (>oinC of suspension is best ascertained by 
experiment. The graduation is on two scales of 
ivory, about four inches long, for the i^eception of 
which, two opposite quarters of the cylindrical 
frame are crossed out through that length, their 
planes ].ointing towards the centre of tne tube. 
The index is a very light one, and slides upon the 
elass tube without touching any other part. At 
uie bottom is the asual screw, which pressing up 
the leather bag, prevents the mercury from mov- 
ing when the instrument is carried from one place 
to another. 

FahrenheU*9 hydnnneter.. 

This consists of a hollow ball, with a counter- 
poise below', and a very slender stem above, termi- 
nating in a small dish. ' The middle or half length 
'bf the stem is distinguished bj a fine line across. 
In this instrument every division of the stem is re- 
jected, and it is immersed in all experiments to 
tne middle of the stem, bv placing proper weights 
in the little dish above. Then as the part immers- 
ed is constantly of the same magnitude, and the 
whole weight of the hydrometer is known, this 
last weight added to the weights in the dish will be 
equal to the weight of fluids displaced by the in- 
strument, as all writers on hydrostatics ' prove; 
and, accordingly, the specific gravities of the com- 
mon forms of the tables will be had by the follow- 
ing proportion: As the whole weight of the hydro- 
meter and its load, when adjusted in distilled wa- 
ter, is to the number of tC^'K), kc so is the whole 
weight when adjusted in any other fluid to the num- 
ber expressing Its specific eraviiy. 

As the operation of weighing equal quantities of 
corrosive volatile fluids, to determine their specific 

Sravities, requires considerable attention and stea- 
iness, and also a good balance, the floating instru- 
'teent, called the hydrometer, has always been es- 
leemad by philosophers, as well as men of business. 
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7^ emtinKt Ft^artnheHl^M t 

Fahrenheit's thermometer consists of a alender 
cylindrical tnbe, and a small longitiulinal famlb 
To the side of the tube is annexed a scale divided 
into fSOO parts, be^nning with that of th« tewi 
cold experienced in Iceland in 1709, or that pnB» 
dnced by aarroandingthe bolb of the theriaeffteter 
with a mixture of snow or beaten ice, and sal •»- 
moniac or sea <alt. This is marked at tlie begin- 
ning of the scale with O; the point at whieh tlie 
merenry begins to boil is conceived to show the 
greatest degree of heat, and is made the limits af 
Uie scale. The distance between these two joints 
is divided into 600 equd parts or degrees; and by 
trials it is found that the mercury stands at 96 of 
these divisions, when water ju^t be|;iBS to Ireeia, 
or snow or ice just b'^gins to thaw; it is therefars 
called the degree of. the freezing point Vfkm 
the tube is immersed in boiling water, the mereuiy 
rises to 21S, which, therefore, is the boiling point, 
and is just 180 degrees abov« the former or ness- 
ing point However, the present method of mak- 
ing the scale of these 'ihermoraetera, which is the 
sort In most common use, is first to immerge the 
bulb of the thermometer in ice or «now, just bi^ 
ginning to thaw, and mark the place where' the 
luercnij stands, with the place whei^ the asercary 
stands \a the tube, which mark with the number 
812, exceeding the former by 180; 4ividing» there- 
f'>t%, the intermediate space into 180 equsl pacts, 
will give the scale of the thermometer, and wbicii 
may afterwards be continued upwards and down- 
wards with pleasure. 

1^ conttruct a cmnmon thermometer, ■ 

In this thermometer the whole bulb of quicksil- 
ver, when immei^d in boiling water, is conceiT- 
ed to be divide\^ into 100,000 parts; and from tbi« 
one fixed point the vuious degrees of beat, other 
above or below it, are marked in those parts of 
the scale by the vaiious contractions or expan- 
sions of the quicksilver, in all the imaginable vs> 
rieties of heat; some make the integer 100,000 
parts at freezing water, and from thence complete 
the condensations of the quicksilver in those pails; 
as all the common observations of the weather are 
thereby expressed by numbers increasing as the 
heat increases, instead of decreasing or ooontiag 
the contrary way. However, it will not be voy 
easy to determine exactly all the Uivisions from 
the alterations of the bulk of the contained fluifl 
And, besides, as glass itself is dilated by ^t, 
though in a less proportion than quicksilver, it it 
only the excess ot the dilatation of the combined 
fluid above that of the |plass that is observed; and 
therefore if different kinds of the glass be diiier- 
ently affected b^ a given degree of heat, this will 
make the seeming difference in the dilatatioas of 
the quicksilver in the thermometers constructed on 
the Newtonian principle. 

To at^utt the fixed fwnU of thermomeUn, 

In adjusting the freezing, as well as the boilaag 
point, the quicksilver in the tube ought to be kept 
m the same heat as that in the ball. When llw 
freezing point is placed at a considerable distanoe 
from the ball, the pounded ice should be piled to 
such a height above the ball, that the error whkh 
can arise from the quicksilver in the remaining 
part of the tube not being heated equally with tliat 
m the ball, shall be very small, or the obserwd 
point must he correoted pn tiiat account according 
to the following tab^:— 

Heat of the air. Correction. 
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. Th9«B9KMli«« ill the tJ3>l^ is cs^treMed in ICOO 

I furtmi the dittanoe between the frcovHig point 

I aiid the torfaee of the' iee: e. g. if the freezing 

I p^t ttatidt seven Inehes aboTe (he surface of th<i 

' toe and the' heat of the room Is 62, the point of 33^ 

should be placed 7X00SG1, or 018 of an inch low- 

if rr^au the observed point. A diagonal scale will 

MIHate this oorreetion. In trying the heat of the 

liquors care should be taken that the quicksilver in 

the tube of the therroometer be heated to the same 

degree as that in the ball; or if thia cannot be done 

aonvenientty, the observed heat should be oorrQct- 

ed on that account 

Partahle barometer. 

This instmraent consists in general of a tube of 
the usual lei^h, passing through the uppfer parts 
of a wooden cistern, to which it is glued, and the 
bottom of which is made of leather. The tube 
being filled with mercury, wiiich has been previ- 
OQflf well purged of air, and placed in a proper 
position, the superfluous mereuiy descends into 
die cistern, and assumes a lerel in tlu tube cor- 
responding with the weiglit of the external air. 
The surface of the mercury in the cistern is ad- 
tist^d to tlie same level by a screw, which presses 
more or less against the flexible leather at the bot- 
tom, and raises or depresses it at pleasure. From 
the line of this level, which is called zero, the scale 
•omroenoes and is reckoned upwards to the height 
of about 32 inches; the actual diyisions of the scale 
begin at about t5 inches. \ 

1 b nwUee portable fflue. 

Take one pound of the best glue, boil and strain 
it very dear; boil likewise four ounces of isinglass, 
pat il in a double glue-pot, with hali a pound of 
fine brown sngar, and boil it pretty thick; then pour 
K into moulds; when cold, cut and dry them in 
small pieces. This glue is very useful to draughts- 
men, architects, &o. as it immediately dilutes in 
warn) water, and fastens the paper without the 
process of damping. 

To make ghte that ttdU resist moisture. 

DissolTe gum sandarao and mastic, of each two 
4»nces, in a pint of spirit of wine, adding about an 
feuoce of clear turpentine. Then take equal parts 
)f isinglass and parchment glue, made according 
to the directions in the preceding article, and hav- 
ing beaten the isinglass into small l>its, and reduced 
Ibe glue to the «anie state, pour the solution of the 
gams upon them, and melt the whoie in a vessel 
veil covered, atoiding so great a heat as that of 
boiline . water. When melted, strain the glue 
through a coarse linen cloth, and then put it again 
over uie fire, adding about an ounce of powdered 
ghss. 

This preparation may be best managed by hang^ 
hig Uie vessel in boiling water, which will prevent 
the matter burning to the vessei, or the spirit of 
wine from taking fire, and indiHsd it is better to 
^se the same method for all tlie evaporations of 
ikicer flues and sizes; hut, in that case, less water 
than the proportion directed, should be added to 
the materials. 

Anvihcr method, 

A lery strong glue, that will resist water, may 
be also made by adding half a pound of common 
fiiuo^ or isinglass glue, to two quarts of skimmed 
■silk, and then evaporating the mixture to the due 
ittosUlence of the elue. 

' 'Jo mtute parchment giue. 

Take one pound of parchment, and, boil it in six 
fuarts of water, till the quantity be reduced to one 
^rt; strain off* the fluid from the dregs, and then 
Ml it again till it be of the consistence of g)ue. 

The same may be done with glovers* cuttings of 
leatlier, which make « colourless glue, if not burnt 
tk ihe evaporation of the water 



tMvery strong compoutHi jfwe» 

Take oommon glue in very small or thin bi!^ and 
innglass ^lue: infuse them in as mu6h spir t of 
wine as will cover them, for at least twenty- four . 
hours. Then melt the whole together, and, vihile 
they are over the fir^, add as much powdered chalk 
99 vill render them an opaque white. 

The infusion in the spirit of wine has been di- 
rected in the recipes given for glue; but the remark ' 
on the use of it in one of the preceding articles, 
will hold good also in this, and the mixture may be 
made with water only. 

To maJee compound ^hte. 

Take very fine flour, mix it with white of eges, 
isinglass, and a little yeast; mingle the materials 
beat tiiem well together; s^rread them, the batter be- 
ing made thin with gum-water, on even tin plates, 
and drv them.in a stove, then cut them ont for use. 
To colour them, linge the paste with Brazil, or 
vermilion for red: indigo or verditer, &c. for blue; 
saffron, turmeric, or gamboge, &o. for yellow. 
To make ioing'Uwo ehte. 

This is made by dissolving beaten isinglass in 
water by boiling, and having strained it through a 
coarse linen cloth, evaporating- it again to such a 
consistence, that, being cold, Uie glue will be peiv 
fectly hard and dry. 

A great improvement is made in this glue bv 
adding spirit of wine or brandy after it is straineil, 
and then renewing the evaporation till it gains the 
due consistence. 

To make isingUut aixe. 

This may also be prepared in the manner above 
directed for the glue, bjr increasing the proportion 
of the water for dissolvine it, and the same holds 
good of parchment size. A better sort (^ the com- 
mon size may be likewise made by treating cut- 
tings of glovers* leather in the same manner. 
To make Jlmtr paste, ' 

Paste is formed principally of wheaten flour 
boiled in water till it be of a glutinous or viscid 
consistence. It may be prepared with those ingre- 
dients simply for common purposes; but when it 
is used b]r bookbinders, or for paper hangioes to 
rooms, it is usual to mix a fourth, fifth, or sixth of 
the weight of the flour of powdered resin; and 
where it is wanted still more tenacious, gum ara 
bic, or any kind of size may be added. 
7b make Chinese paste. 

Mix together bullock's blood an(f quick lime^ir 
the propoilion of one pound of the latter to ter 
pounds of the former. It becomes a stiff jelly, ir. 
which state it is sold to the consumers, who beat 
it down with an addition of water, into a state su^ 
ficiently flmd for use. 

To -weld tortoise shelL 

Provide a pair of pincers, the tongs of which 
wiif reach four inches beyond the rivet Now file 
the tortoise shell clean to a lup joint, carefully ob- 
serving that there be no grease about it Wet the 
joint with water; apply the pincers hot, following 
them with water, and the shell will be found to be 
joined, as if it were originally the same piece. 
To make cement for metals. 

Take of gum mastic, 10 grains, rectified spirit 
of wine, 2 drachms. Add 2 ounces of strong irjii- 
glass glue, made with brandy, and- 10 grains i»f the 
true g|um ammoniac. Dissolve all together, and 
keep it stopped in a phial. When intended to be 
used, set it in warm water. 

Mahogany coloitred cement. 

Melt togetlier two ounces of bees* wax and half 
an ounce of IniJian red, an(\ a small quantity of 
yellow ochre, to bring it to the proper colour. 
To make red sealing toax. 

Take ot 8heU«>lae, well powdered, two paila, (»1 
resin and vepp»>Uon, powdered, eaeh, I pati. Mit 
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tK;m well i ^ y^h a r M^ OMlt tlMm over a gentle 
fire, ataid when the iogredienti seem tiM>roucjhly 
iMcorporated, vork tKe wax into stkki. Wbere 
»hell4ac cannot tm proeuri«d, au^^rUe may be wi^ 
9iJtuted fqv it 

K The quantity of venailioB paay bo 4iiaiiii«M 
without any injury to. the aeali^ wax, where it is 
pojf required to be of the highest and brip;htest red 
colour; and the resin sh^oold be of the whitest kind* 
as that improves the effect of the vermilioi^ 
Slack ieaUng -wax. 

Proceed as directed for the red wax, cAilj instead 
of tue vermilion substitute the best ivoiy black. 
Grem teaUngvfOX. 

Proceed as in the above; onlr, instead of ver- 
milion, use verdigris ;«owdered« or, where the 
colour is required to be bright, distilled or ciyatals 
of verdigris, 

J3/iie ieaUng-^ wax. 

As the above) only changing the vermUion for 
smalt well {lowdered; or, for % light blue, verditer 
may be used; as may also, with mere advanUge, 
a mixture of both. 

Yellow teaiinff wax* 

As the above; ooljr substituting mastieot; or, 
where a bright colour is desired, lurpeth mineral, 
instead of the vermilion. 

JHtrpU 9eaiiHg wax. 

As the red; only changing lull' the quanti^ of 
vermilion for an equal f>r greater propprtionof 
smalt, according as the purple is deaiivd to be 
bluer or redder. 

Uncohitred toft Haling wax. 

Take of bees' wax, 1 lb. turpentine, 3 oz. and 
olive oil, I oz. 

Place them in a proper vessel over the Hre, and 
let them boil for some time, and the wax will be then 
fit to be formed into roUs or cakes for use. 
Red, black, grtfin, bbte, ^nw and purple, 9oft 
teaUng wax. 

Add to tKe preceding composition, while boiling, 
an ounce or more of any ingredients directed above 
for colouring the hard sealing wax; and stir the 
matter well about, till the colour be thoroughly 
mixed with the wax- 

The proportion of the colouring ingredients may 
be increased, if the colour produced by that here 
given be not found strong enough. 

7b cure tmoky cfumneyt. 

The common causes of smoky chimneys are 
either that the wind is too much let in above at the 
mouth of the shaft, or else that the smoke is stifled 
below; they may also proceed from there being too 
little room in the vent, particularly where several 
open into the same funnel. The situation of the 
house may likewise affect them, especially if back- 
ed by higher ground or higher buildings. 

The best method of cure is to carry from thMur 
a pipe under the floor and opening under the fire; 
or when higher o^ject^ are the cause, to fix a move- 
able cowl at tlie top of the chimney. 

In regard to amokT chimneys, a few facts and 
cautions mfsf be uselul; and a very simple remedy 
may often render tlie ealling in of masons and 
hrivklayera unneeessary. 

Observe that aaorthera aspect often produees a 
unokjr cbimney. i 

A single chimney is apter to tmoke, than when 
It forms part of a stack. 

Straight funnels seldom draw welk 

Large fire*>places are apt to smoke, particularly 
'when the aperture of the fuiiucl does not oorres- 

{lond in size; for this a temporary remedy may be 
build in opening a door or window — a permkjent 
cure by diminishing toe lower a^rtur'*. 

Wheu a imoky chimney is so incorrigible as to 
r^iftire a constant adroisaiog ^f f ^ air into the 



rcMn, Ilia haat aMdeltioiiitnHiqiaa^,«iiB(4 
whoae ap^tffea shaU he. in the open air, ao4 tht 
other under the erate; of openls^ aaay be oiMb 
^ear the top otj the ai^aitment, if loOj, vith«k 
any useonv^mea^a even to Canons aittingcioK )« 
tbefli«. 

Ttiia apeciaa of avtificaal ventilation will slt^i 
bo found neaessary for eomfoit where gatimvd 
intenaUy, whether a/fire la Ughicd «r not 

Where a ehimn^ only smokes whea a fire ii 
first lighted, this may be gnanWd i«;aia« ly sUoai 
lag the fire to kindle ^raduaUyi or more i«mptjjt 
by laying any inflammable substance, iub&m^i^ 
ings, on the top of the grattf^ the rapid eonil(US> 
tion of which will warm the air in tbeahijuey 
and give it a tendency upwards* be&re ^vy mollut 
is produced from the fire iUelf. If oH storefntw 
are apt tQ smoke, they may be improfiaii ky stttHf 
the stoT9 fijBthftr bac:;. If thai Ms* contnot <lii 
lawer orifiaa. 

Id eottagetft the^shortneaa of the funocl qv Aant 
ntj may prr^du^e smokoi ia which CM«e tli« loww 
ori^ce must he eontmeCed as aoaUas fmitithf . 
means of an upright register^ 

U' a kitchen chimney overpoirai»thst(if tbsfsii* 
lour, aa ia often the ease in small hoasei, i^y ti 
each phimuey a free admission of air, oatil Iksfil 



When a chimney i« filled lyith pmoks, ootot tti 
own formation, but from the funnel next to it, m 
easy remedy offers in covering eaah fiuioel witiii 
conical top, or earthen crock, not cylindriMl, bat 
nfrustrum of a oooe; by means pf «hi«b tfae two 
openings ai-e separated a few in^s, and the m14 
air, or the ^^.jits of wind no loniger fercatji^s naob 
down with them. 

If these remedies fail, it wiU be geqenUyfooml 
that the chimney only smokes wh^n the wiml ii a 
a particular quarter, connected with Uw positioi 
of some higher building, or a hiU* or gsove d 
trees. In such cases the common luriHSp, M 
made by tinman, and iroiim0QS«ra» wiU jpoerillif 
be 'found fully adequate to the. end pro^i«a. A 
case hy» pccuri^ed of curing a smolfjr chiroiwjr e». 
posed to the N. W. wind, and comauuxl^ ^* 
Lfty buildiog en the S. G. by th^ followjpi m 
trivanoe. 

A painted tin cap of a eonical form vw ii» 
pended by a ring auji swivel, so at to iwisg ova 
the mofith of the chimney-pot b^ oieuM of m 
arched strap or bar of iron nailed' on eseb lideM 
the chimney Whien a gust of vind loid titii up 
( whi()h from ith resemblnu^e in form anil ^ ^J* 
umbrella, is oalled. a. paravjcnt or wiQ4 Pi^) 
close to the pot on one side, it opened a wiw 
pasaa|;e for the es^^pe of the smok/e on tl^e oppo- 
site aide, whichever wny the Cfiad eame; whili 
rain, hail, 4(c. wew efiiBctjttaWy ^WwM l«m»' 
snendiqg the fii»e. 

TQul^aneMnm^' ^ , ... 

The top of each chimn^ slift»l<l «« wp»»y* 
with Ik potsomewbat in the lOiMico/ft beH,<»J«' 
neath the centre of which should be fijcec) Api^ 
w'th a chain of su^ieut length for both ena»ij 
he fas^oed, wheut wt iu us^, to nails or piMljw 
chimney, oi|t of sight, but withia Kp'>,f* 
below. One or both of theae cods should m 
adaptf»d to the reception of a br^sb qf si^tpP^ 
priate construction; and thva chin»pej».»V "• 
swept as often aa dea«««4» ^ «rw#»<*> **"^ '*'' 
little additional trouble. 

To exdagui^h a chivmta «l>^- 

Shut the doors, ana win«iow8, ^^^ ^l^\Z 
the fire in the gjrate, and thai St«v up the bflMO« 
of the chimney* ' 

'Hie roephitic vapour pnodUf^ fcf dMrowii» • 



■Mintfclnf towel m^flkw - 90 Hm hmomg «o«lift 
■liare a ohimnej is on fira» wUl: irnqkodialely «(* 

Solwale ih0 wood in * wiMk tohiUon of eop* 
pera«, for joists» b«am«» lifters, nnd flooringi; or 
•cwkthe wood in Unaetwater^ 9ui^r'wg it to dry^ 
ft»d Uwaa^ljr water, io wftiioh t|)qre it 4k weak «o^ 
latioo of iritrioU« acid; or wasAi it «it^ %^ 



aDlotioii of potash, then with p3rix>Ugiieous- 

in whieb the OKydo of lead or iron baa been dis*> 

tolred; and finally, with atom water. 

A current of air under a floor will always pre- 
fent the di7 rot, and stop it when it hascommeooedk 

In boarding kitohent and other rooms on the 
basement stoiy, the planks should be steeped in a 
strong sotaticQ of vitriol or alum, and when they 
are dried) the aide next to the earth should receive 
a qoat of tar, or oommon paint. 

7^ tnrescrve poUthed inmafrom nu$, 

Polisheo iron-work may be preserved from rust 
•y a mixture not very expensive, oonsisiing of 
copal varnish intimately mixed with as muoholivo 
oil as will give it a degree of . greasinets, adding 
(hereto nearly as muob spirit of torpentiae as of 
nmish. The cast iron-work is best preserved by 
cubbing it with black-lead, 

J^ut where rust has began to mal^e its %ppeamno^ 
w grates or ftre irons, apply a mis^tuce of tripoli, 
with half its quantity of sulphur, intimately min- 
gled on a marble slab, and laid on with a piece of 
soft leather: or emery and oil may be applied with 
exoellent effect; not laid on in the uauid slovenly 
way, but with a spongy piece of the fi^f-tree fully 
s»tunM.ed with the mixture. This will not only 
dean but polish, and render the use of whiting 
mueeessary. 

To preterve brau ortu^mentt, • 

Brass ornaments, when not gilt op lackered, mi^ 
be cleaned in the same way, and a fine colour may 
be given to them by two simj^ pixicesses, I'he 
first is M> beat sal ammoniac mtQ a fine powder, 
then to moisten it with soft water, rubbing it 00 
the omamenU, which must be heated over char- 
coal, and rubbed dry with bran and whiting. The 
second is to wash the brass work with roche alum 
boiled in strong ley, in the proportion of an ounce 
to a piDt{ when dir it must be rubbed with fine 
tripoU. Bither of these processes viU give to 
brass the brilliancy of gold. 

To remove unpleasant odoura* 

The unpleasant smell of new paint is best re- 
moved by time and atmospheric ventilation: but 
tubs of water placed in the apartment, will act 
u»re rapidly; with this inconvenience, however, 
that the gloss of the paint will be destroyed. Un- 
pleaMnt !«mells from water-closets, or all articles 
of furniture connected with them, may be modi- 
bed by the application of lime water, to which 
may be added the soap suds that have been used in 
waahijBg, which neutralize the pungently offensive 
lalia: a little quick-lime put intoai^gbt chair will 
destroy all disagreeable effluvia, 

ikGomatic pastiles of the following composition 
may be burned with fprqat suocesa: uke of cam- 
flior, flowera of ben^om, powdered charcoal, pow- 
dered casMTiUa bark, powdered Turkejr myrrh, 
and powdered nitre^ each eqiial quantities^ bieat 
Ihem witfi ^yrup suffi«ient to form • mass, and 
diwitle intp pastiles of a conical shape. They mgf 
bt mixed up with spirit of tnroentioe (the reci^i- 
fied oil) or any thing that is inflammable. Syrup 
ises boat, iv it is most adhesive. 
7\> ventUate roftm*. 

To ventilate a room, carry a tia pipe from its 
selling a yard abovo th« top of the voom, and 



another from the top thnoogiillieAsor, boriuf some 
hole^ in the boards. 

7b -worm a carriage^ or amaU apanmenL 
Convey into it a stone bottle of boiling water 
or for the feet a single glass bottle of boiled water 
wrapped in flannel. 

3 To prepare a cheap kortua aiccua. 

All the smaller plants should be expanded undec 
water, in a plate, upon a. piece of writing paper 
sunk to the bottom. In this sUte they will assume 
their natural form and position. The ptfiper, with 
the piunt apon^ it, must be withdrawn from the 
watei gently; and the plant and paper afterwards 
placed betwixt two or three sheets of blotting pa- 
per, and pressed with a book or flat board. It is 
then to be laid up in a quire of blotting (laper, un- 
der pressure, for a day or two, wl>en, if^dry, it 
may oe placed permanentlv upon writing paper. 
To remove oi^t, 6^c 

The bedsteads ought to be taken down three or 
four times a year, the screws rubbed with pure 
oil, and a good manual cleaning given to all its 
parts. This plan, which has been slightly noticed 
under tht general head of cleanliness, will rendei? 
all poisonous mixtures unnecessary, besides saving 
all the trouble, filth, and expense consequent upou 
the use of those medicaments so much recommend- 
ed by tjuacks, bug destroyers, ^0. 
To drilve away, or prevent the approach ^ cater* 
pilffira. 

Wrap up yellow or turpentine soap in paper, or 
place an open bottle containing spirits of turpen- 
tine vithm the wardrobje. Qut as the smell of the 
latter may be unpleasant, sprinkle/ bay leaves, or 
worm-wood, or lavender, or walnut leaves, or rue, 
or blaoiL pepper in grains. 

To preserve fura. 

When laying up mufld and tippets for the sum 
mer, if a tallow caudle be placed on or near them 
ail danger of caterpillars wijl he obviated. 

Waier-proof composition for lecher or cloth. 

The new patent water- proof composition con- 
siats of the following materials: — Boil six gallons 
of liiiseed oil, one pound and a half of rosin, foui 
pounds and a half of r^d lead, litharge, or any 
other substance usually called dryers, together, 
till they acquire such a cpnsistence as to adhere to 
the fingers in strings when cooled; then remove 
the mixture from the fire, and when sufiioienilv 
cooled, thin it to the consistence of sweet oil, with 
spirits of turpentine, of which it coounonly takes 
SIX gallons. Leave it to settle for a day or two, 

I>our off the liquid from the grounds, and intimate- 
y mix, with it one pound and a half of ivory or 
lamp black, and one pound and a half of Prussian 
blue, ground in linseed olL The composition is 
then reader to be used on any kind of leather or 
cloth. Stir up the liquid and apply it with a brush 
till an even gloss is produced; nang up the mate- 
rial acted upon till the next day, taxing care to 
leave tl.e sunace as even as possible, and proceed 
in the s^oe mai^uer till it has the desired appeal^ 
«oc§, 

Tv preserve clothe^ 

As clothes, when laid up for a time, acquire am 
unpleasant odour, which requires considerable ex 
posure to the atmospheric air, it will be prevented 
by laying recently made charcoal between the folds 
of the earm^nts; and even when the odour lias 
takenplace, the charcoal will absorb it. 

TO remove aUunafrom mourning^ dreaaea, 

Boid,a good handful of ^g leaves in two quails 
of water tiU reduced tQ a pint Bombasine, crape, 
clQth, Sic. need onl^ be rubbed with a sponge diiy* 
ped in the Uq\ior, and; the e^ct will be instantly 
product 
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To clean s^ laee, 

Go.d laoe is e«silT eleaaed and rettored io its 
Arignial brightness bj rubbing It with a soft brash 
dipped in roehe alum burnt, sifted to a verr fine 
powder. • 

Ta clean chma andgtoMa, 

The best material for cleaning either porcelain 
or glass ware is fuller's earth, but it must oe beaten 
into a fine powder and carefully cleared from all 
tifSBj^ or hard particles, which might endanger the 
polish of the bril*iant surface. 

To expiore unventiUUed placet. 

Light some sheets of brown paper and throw 
into the well or cavern; also fix a long pipe to a 
pair of bellows and blow for some time into the 
place. 

To avmd injury from beeo. 

A wasp or bee swallowed may be killed before it 
san do harm, by taking a tea spoonful of common 
nit dissolved m water. It kills the insect, and 
cures the sting. Salt at all tiroes is the best cure 
for external stings; sweet oil, pounded mallows, or 
onions, or powdered chalk made into a paste with 
water, are also efficacious. 

If bees swarm upon the head, smoke tobacco and 
hold an empty hive over the head, and they will 
enter it. 

T\> raite •m^ter in aB oUttations, 

The finest springv may be formed by boring, 
which is performed in th# simplest manner, by tlie 
mere use of an iron rod, forced into the eailh by a 
windlass. The workmen in a few days get to a 
genuine spring; of pure water, fit for every pur- 
pose. After the water is found, they merely put 
tin pipes down the ajiertare, and it preserves a fine 
stream which sometimes rises from four to five feet 
high. 

To keep up eath vdndowo, 

lliis is performed by means of cork, in the sim- 
plest manner, and with scarcely any expense. 
Bore three or four holes in the sides of the sash, 
into which insert common bottle corks, projecting 
about the sixteenth part of an inch. 1 hese wiu 
press against the window frames, along the usual 
groove, and by their elasticitjr support the sash at 
any height which may be required. 

To Tvritefor the voe of the blind. 

Let an iron penne used, the point of which is 
not split Blind persons writing without ink, and 
pressing on a strong paper, will produce characters 
in relief, which they can immediately read, by 
passing their fingers over the projecting charac- 
ters, on the opposite side of the paper, in the con- 
tiary direction. 

To freeze mdektilver. 

Crystalliied muriate of lime and snow may be 
used as frigorific ingredients for this purpose. 
Four ounces of mercury in a retott immersea in a 
mixture of snow and muriate of lime, the degree 
of cold being 50 degrees, were fixed, in an experi- 
ment, in fifteen minutes. In another expeiiment, 
the external temperature being 33 degrees, the 

Siantit]^ of .^6 lbs. avol^^upoise, of mercury lo- 
osed in a bladder, was completely fixed in the 
same mixture, in an hour and forty minutes. 
To clean booto and thoeo. 
Good brushes and blacking are indupensabl^ ne- 
cessary. First remove all the loose dirt with a 
' wooden knife, and never use a sharp steel one, as 
the leather is too often cut, and the boots and shoes 
.spoiled. Then take the hard nnish and brush off 
the remainder, and all the dust; they must also be 
miite dry before blacking or they will not shine. 
lio not put on too much blacking at a'time, for, if 
it dries before using the shining brush, fne jss*jxs; 
will look brown instead cf black, if mere are 
honMreesi, never dean either boots or shoes with* 



out tfiem; but take earediat the trees are tlwmji 
kept clean and free from dust. Never put one 
shoe within another: and when cleaning ladies 
boots or siioes be careful to have dean hands, thai 
the linings may not eet soiled. Always stir the 
blacking up well betore usin^; it, put it on the 
brush with a piece of sponee tied to the end of a 
small cane, and keep it corked when done with it, 
as it ' gets spoiled by being exposed to tlie air. 
Always scrape off the dirt when wet from boots or 
shoes; but never place them too near the fire whea 
dry, as that cracks the leather. 

There are various ways of cleaning boot tW^a. 
In all cases, however, the tops are* done the last; 
great care therefore is necessary that the bottoms 
do not get dirtied whilst the tops are doing^. To 
provent this, take a piece of pai*chment ^nd covw 
the top part of the boot whilst the leg of it is 
cleaning, and afterwards the leg part whilst the top 
is cleaning. Directions for mixtui*es proper for 
this purpi se, as also for rendering leather water- 
proof, and for making blacking, will be found 1^ 
refemng|to the index. 

To clean knivet and forko. 

Procure a smooth board, free m>m knots, or one 
covered with leather. If the latter, melt a suffi- 
cient quantity of mutton suet, and put it hot upon 
the leather with a piece of flannel; then take two 
pieces of soft Bath brick, and rub them one 
against the other over the leather till it is covered 
with the powder, which rub iu until oo grease 
comes through when a knife is passed over the 
leather, which tray easily be known by the knife 
keeping fts polish. 

It only a plain board, rub the Bath brick two or 
three times over it; for if too much be put on at 
once it will make the blades of the knives look 
rough and scratched. Let the board be of a proper 
height, and set so, that the persoK may be a little 
on the stoop while cleaning the knives. TdLe a 
knife in each hand, holding them back to back; 
stand opposite the middle of the board; lay the 
knives flat upon it, and do not bear too hard upon 
them; by this method it will be easier to dean two 
knives at a time than ode, and they will be less 
liable to be broken, for good knives will snap when 
pressed on too heavily. Many will say that they 
cannot clean two knives at once, or that they can 
get through them faster one bv one; but if they 
will only try it a few times in the way recommends 
ed, they will find it not only much more expedfc> 
tious, but easier. 

Be careful in keeping a good edge on the knivea 
Carving knives in particular ought to be kept sharpi 
which may easily be done by taking one in wh 
hand, back to back when cleaning, seai'cely letting 
them touch the board when expanding the anaS) 
but when drawing the hands together again beariar 
a little hard on the edge of the knives; this wifi 
pre them both a good edge and a fine polish, sad 
IS much better than sharpening them with a 8l6d. 

The best way to clean steel torks is to fill a small 
oyster barrel with fine gravel, briok-dust, or sapid, 
mixed with a little hay or moss: make it moder- 
ately damp, press it well down, and let it dwan 
be kept damp. Bj running the prongs of the 
sted forks a tew times into this, all the stains on 
them will be removed. Thi*n have a smdl stick, 
shaped like a knife, with leather round it to polish 
between the prongs, &e. having first earefnlly 
brushed off the dust from tliem as soon as they are 
taken oat of the tub. A knife board is often spoit 
ed by cleaning forks upon it» and likewise the 
backs of the knives: to prevent this iiave a piece of 
o*.d ha. or leiiiner. put oo the board where the 
foriBS aiui oscks of the knives are deaned. 

^winrs ^Miti the biiok of the knives towards ths 
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^m ot tfie'hAfid ]n wiptng 'them, thisvlH pr^ 
vent ^fl danger from cutting. In wiping the forks 
|iut the eocner of the cloth between the prongs, to 
remove any dirt or dusc that may not have been 
tlioroughly brushed out; and if there should be sil- 
ver ferules oti the knives and forks, or silver han- 
dles, they must be rubbed with a piece of leather 
and plate powder, keeping the blades covered 
while the handles are cleaning. 

Wipe the knives and forks as soon as possible 
after being used, as the longer they are left with 
grease and stains on them the harder they will be 
to clean; particularly if they have been used for 
acids, salads, tarts, Sec have then a jug cf hot wa- 
ter ready to put them into as soon as done with, 
and wipe them as before directed. 

In order to keep knives and forks in good con- 
dition when they are not in use, rub the steel part 
with a flannel dipped in oil; wipe the oil off after 
a few hours, as there is often water in it; or dust 
the blades and prongs with quick lime, fitiely pow- 
dered, and kept in a muslin bag. 

To clean plate andpkUed ardclee. 

The plate ought to be free from grease; wash it, 
diereforC) in boiling water, and if it have rou|;h 
eilges, brush it well oefore beginning to clean it. 
The leathers should be soft and thick; the sponge 
well soaked in water before using it Use the 
plate powder, or whiting, either wet or dry; if wet 
do not put it on too much plate at once; rub it, if 
plain, with the bare hand; small articles, such as 
spoons and forks, can be done between the finger 
and thumb. The longer plate is robbed the bet- 
ter it will look; when done enough brush the whi- 
ting or powder from out of the crevioes and crests 
of the plate, and from between the prongs of the 
forks very carefully. Be careful also not to ruh 
the salt and tea-spoons and other small articles too 
hai*d, lest they should break or bend. Keep a clean 
leather to finish rubbing tbe plate with, after it is 
brushed, and let it be dusted with a linen doth be- 
fore it is jput upon the table. 

Plated articles requiro eyen more care than sil- 
ver ones; they should be cleaned with soft brashes, 
npt too often, and never with any thing but plate 
powder, not even whiting by itself; do not wet 
them more than can be heljied or they will tarnish; 
nor brush them more than is neoessarr, or the sil- 
ver will come ofi^; the best thing for them is spirit 
of wine or oil; and take care that no plated aili- 
des remain long dirty or damp, for if they do they 
will rust in ease they are plated on steel, and can- 
ker if plated on copper. 

Wasn the brushes after the plate is cleaned with 
warm water and soap, do them quickly, and then 
set them to dry, with the wooden side uppermost, 
as that takes the most drying, and the bristles are 
apt to come out if the wood remain long wet« 
To trim and clean lampe. 

If they only want cleaning, pour in boiling wa- 
ter, with a little pearl-ash, and shake it well: if 
the gummy part will not come away, scrape it care- 
fully oft*, with a wooden or steel knife; then take 
the lamp to pieces and clean every part thorough- 
ly. There are generally two or three small holes 
in the common brass lamps, to admit the air; be 
particular in keeping them open with a pii>, or a 
piece of wire, as otherwise the lamp will smoke, 
and not give a good light. 

The patent Tamps are more difficult to clean. 
Take them entirely to pieces and use nothing but 
boiling water and pearl-ash. When the pan which 
holds the oil is thoroughly washed, wipe it quite 
dry wiih an old cloth, and put it upside down near 
the fire to take off the damps; let every other part 
be done tlie same. Flannel and soap are best to 
use for tlie out'ude of the lamp. Be careful in 



cleaning the chimneys of tbe patent . 4mps; and 
alsa that part which receives the droppings of oilf 
for if they are not kept dean and free for the air to 
go throueh, the lamp will never burn well. 

Keep the cottons always clean and dry, as well 
as the stick to put ttiem on. Choose them of a fair 
thicki.ess; not loose, but tight woven, firm and cut 
even: do not get too much oil at onus, as it loses 
its goodness by keeping. Cut the cottons even, 
and fill the lamps with oil when trimming them; 
but not so as to run over. When fresh cottons are 
put in let the oil down, so that they may get well 
soaked, after which put up the part that keeps the 
oil up. Have a tin pot with a long spout to put 
the oil in with, to prevent spiPing. Clean the 
^lass with a damp spong;e dippen in whiting; rub 
It well, but not hard, with a cloth or soft leather, 
and finish it with a clean linen cloth, or silk hand* 
l^ercbief. If the brass part of the glass lamp wants 
cleaning, use soap and flannel, and let them all be 
dusted eveiy day, before lighting them. If the 
patent lamps be lighted up eveiy evening, th0[ 
should be emptied ot.ce a week; do not put the ou 
that comes from them into the jar with tbe best oil« 
but keep it separate to bura in the common lavips' 

In' cold weather w^rm the oil, by puttingOie 
lamps near the hall fire, just before lighting them: 
but be careful in carrying them about the house, 
for fear of spilling the oQ. When lighting then 
do not raise the cotton up too high or too quickly^ . 
so as tq smoke or crack the glasses. In frosty 
weather in particular, the glasses are very easily 
broken by a sudden transition from cold to heat- 
Raise the cottons therefore, gradually, and let the 
glass get warm by degrees. Use wax-tapers, or 
matches without brimstone for lighting them; bat 
not paper. If any doubt arises as to the lampi 
burning well, light them a little, before they are 
wanted. 

To clean candlgtiickt and muffere. 

If silver or plated, care must be taken that they 
are not scratched in getting off the wax or grease: 
therefore never use a knife for that purpose, not • 
hold them before the fire to melt the wax or grease, 
as in general the hollow pait of the candlesticks, 
towards the bottom, is filled with a composition 
that will melt if made too hot. Poor boiling wa- 
ter oyer them; this will take all the grease off 
without iniurr if wiped directly with an old cloth, 
and save the brushes from being |^ased: let them 
in all other respects be cleaned Uke the rf it of the 
plate. 

If japanned bed-room candlesticks, never hold 
them near the fire, or scrape them with.a knife; 
the best way is to pour water upon them ^lust hot 
enough to melt the grease; then wipe tliera with a 
cloth, and if they look smeary, sprinkle a little 
whiting, or flour upon them, and rub it clean off. 

Be very particular ■ in cleaning the patent snuf- 
fers, as they go with a spring, and are easily bro- 
ken. The part which shuts up the snuffing has in 
general a small hole in it, where a pin can be put, 
to keep it open while cleaning it; be sure to have 
them well cleaned, that the snuff may not drop 
about when using them. The extinguishers like- 
wise must be well cleaned in the inside, and be pat 
ready with the snuffers, that the candlesticKS mt^ 
not be taken up without them. 

Jf the sockets of the candlesticks be too lam 
for the candles, put a piece of paper round the end, 
but do not let it be seen above the nozzle of the 
candlestick. Be particular in putting them in 
strai|;ht, and having clean hands, that they may not 
be dirtied. Always light the candles to burn off* 
the cotton, before settir^ them up; but leave the 
ends long enough to u ghted with ease, when 
wanted* . 

2JI2 
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1f> clettn JVrtHht^. 
K6sp tli« "pkitt drofl in a proper teh i# JM-, fhat 
there ma^^ be no tf«n|^r df «n*ettih|- ifKM utiUfgf 
it Hate i^to piete^s'bf WoOHlA "MMh, 'MMi 'fbr 
kibbhig It on, the other Ibr rubbin]^ 4t dt«)r #)d 
Bolirtirrre; afflo an old Ihtfni cflotbtb'fitilMi #ltb, 
tad a pieee bf smoolli aoft ^ork to Mb otf the 
Mains: nae a broA if the pasfe beliard. APmwf* 
4ntK the tab1« well befbre me oil «r .paflle H put ob; 
and If tt ahotdd be ttalnted, rbb it with a damp 

Knge, aAd then with a diy doth, ff the mMu 
« not di«apj>etir, rub it Wll\ with a mmAc Or a 



brttjih the wtff the wood gfowiM tor if i^bbcd 
grained, it will be sure to aerAldh ^t Oe eufMk 
to l^eep Aie eork and brotlii free (^A dmt and 
dirt When the dnat it elemied tilt and <he stains 
have been got out, pot on the cfil or jte^te, bat tuk 
too mireh at k time; rub it Wfell into the wood; if 
bil, be as outek as possible in rubbing it over the 
table, and then polish it with another woolllen eloth. 
If Wkx, ptit a little bit on the woollen bloth, with 
tfie finger, ctr a small stiek; ttib it well wiih thia 
tin the table has a high pOk.vh, then have another 
eloth to finrsii tt with. Be Tei7 eareTol to faare 
the edges df the table well cleaned, and the oil 
and waic well rubbed off. 

The fomitore whieh is not in constant uto wHl 
not require to be oiled abore once a week: K oujlht, 
however, to be dusted ererr day and well nibbed. 
* Tables which are used daily most be well itiMied 
kret^ moraing, and great care should be taken to 
fremcfvC sH spots from them particuterly ink: this 
ian very easilT be done, if not left to my long, li^ 
patting on a little salt of lemons with the finger. 

When cleaning tables or chairs, l>e careful to re* 
move them into tlie middle of the room, or at a 
distance from the wall. If the sideboard, or aide* 
tttbla is fixed to the wall, be still more caEreful in 
cleaning it, and roll up the woollen cloth tight rtk 
^e hand, and into a small compass. 

7b viean fooJKiy>j ^tasse t, intrrort, &0. 

If lihey diouM be littog so high that they oaiAiot 
be conveniently reached, have a pair of Steps to 
ittand upon; but mind that they stand steady, rhen 
take a piece of soft sponge, well washed andddan*^ 
ed from evety thing nitty, just dip H into w«ier 
and squeeze it out again, and then dip it into s6me 
Ip'trit of wine. Rub it ov<er the glass; duM it over 
With so0ie powder bhie, or whiting aifhed throe^ 
maslin; rub it lighlly and qui<^ly off again, with 
a cloiL: then take a clean dock, and rub it Well 
vain, and finish by rubbing it with a silk handket^ 
iBhief. 

If the glass' be very Isitge, clean one half at k 
time, ks otberwiie Utit ^irit of wine will dry be^ 
fofre it can be rubbed off! If the frames are not 
varnished, the greatest care ia necessary to keep 
them quite dry, so as not to touch them with the 
sponge, as this will discOlonr or take off tbt gilding. 

To clean the frames, taike tt lltile raw cocton in 
tbe state of wool, and mb the frames with it; this 
will take off all the dtikt iind dirt without Injuriiift 
the gliding. If the frames are weH vai^shed, Mb 
*ihf»nk with spirit of Wine, whicih wiU tsk^ OMall 
spots, and give them a fine pdtsh. ViltiiifliCd 
doors may be done in the same maiiner. Never 
«8e anr cMh to firamet, or drawings, or unVamM^ 
ed oil paintings, When cleaning and dvsting 



TV hrmhiMhtf$. 
Have a wooden horse to piit the dothel on, and 
a tfmall cane to beat the dost out of them; alao « 
board or table long enough for them to be pattheh* 
whole length when brushing them. Have two 
brushes, one a hard bristle, the other soft; use the 
' hardest for the grrat coots, and for the others when 
spotted with dirt Fine doth coaU should never 



be brarfied whb tootard a hmlh. aa this will |d^ 
off the mip, and make them look bare m a littln 
tilno. Be dO'dvl in thfe choice of tlie cane; do 
nm hav« it too lam, -and be particHlitr not to hit 
too hard) be ean^ also not to hit the 1>tittoiis, for 
it wAl scratch if not break'them; therefore a sbbaII 
band^i^hlp is the beit to licat with. 

tf a ooA be wet and spotted wiijh dirt, let it b^ 
quite dry before brushing it$ then rub out the sprti 
wkh the hands, taking cnrc not to mmple it in m 
doing, tf 4t wmA beating, 4o itns before directed, 
then pot the aolit tA iu fnll length on a board« let 
the collar he towards the left hand, and the brush 
in vh« righu brush thebnAk of the wKar first, bo< 
twnen tlie twn shoeldcn neat* and then the sleeves. 
hut, observing to brush <fhe doth the same wi^ th« 
the nap goes, which is towards the skirt of the eoai 
When both sides are pr operly done, fold tbemts 
gether; then bt«isfa the lostde, and last €»f dl llh 
cdlar. 

Take off the grease with the naSl, or if that can- 
not be done, have a hot hron with some thick browi 
Cper; lay the paper on the part whepe the gr^se 
, then pot Che iron upon the spot; if the .greasi 
comes through the paper, put on another pieoe* tib 
it doea not soil the paper. If not dl o«it, wrap i 
little bit of doth or fiaond round the inger, dip il 
Into cpirit of wine, and mb the gren»e spot; thii 
will take it entirely out Be careful not to baft 
the iron loo hot; try it first on a piece of white pa- 
per; if it turn the paper brown, or scorch itia thi 
least. It is too hot If pdnt ^hoaid jget on tiM 
coats, dways nave spirit of wine or lurpeatia* 
ready, this with a piece of flannd dr doth wiU easi- 
ly take It off^ if not left to got quite dry. 
7b paekglaik orthhuu 

Proonre iome soft straw or hi^ to pnck them in. 
and if they are to be sent a long way, and are hf» 
v^, the httjr or straw sbntild be a little damp» vbidi 
will p rev e n t them slipping about Uet the UtgMl 
and heaviest things be dwaxrs put undermost iotbi 
box or hamper. Let there be plenty of stiraw, snf 
pack the aitides tight; but never attempt topaek 
ito gliMa or china which is of much conscQueoiK. 
till It has been seen done by some one useu to tht 
job. The eK|[>ense will be but trifling to hsTc i 
person to do it who understands it, nod the lorn 
asay be great if artides of snch vdue are packet 
up in an improper manner. 

Wo dean wlme decanten. 

Cut some brown paper into very small bits, si 
as to go with ease into Uie decantcrsi then cot i 
lew pieces of soap very smdl, and put some water, 
milk warm, into the uecan'.en, unon the soap SM 
paper; put in dso a little pearl-ash; by wdL woik- 
ing this about in the decanters, it will take off the 
crust of the wine and give the glass n fine pqliib. 
Where the decantera havn been scratched, and die 
wine tefl to stand' in them a long time, have n snsU 
sane with a bit of sponge tied tight at one end; by 
patting this into tlie decanter, any crust of die 
wine nay be removed. When the decanters have 
been propedy washed. Set them be thoroi^gh^ 
dried, nan tunied down in a proper rack. 

If Ike decanters have wine in them, when pot 
bj, have some good corks dw^y« at baud to put ia 
instead of atoppersf. tikis will keep the wincmucb 
belter. 

Tb thcatU mne^ ^ 

Be earehil not to shake or disturb the cruet when 
moving it about or drawing the cork, particularly 
port wine. Never decant wine wiihout a winr 
•trainer, with some fine cambric in it to preveat 
the oruflt and liits of cork going into the decanter 
In decanting port wiae do not drain it too near; 
there aire generally two-Uiints of a wine glass d 
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fhiek dregs in ea«1i bottle, whieh ought Qot to be 
ptit in: but in white wine there Is not much set- 
tlin|; pour it out however slowl^r, and raise the 
bottle up gradually; the wine should never be de- 
flsnted in a hurry, therefore always do it before the 
family sit down to dinner. Do not jostle the de-. 
canters ag^ainst each other when moving them about, 
as they easily break when fall. 

To clean tea trayn. 

Do not pour boiling water over them, particu- 
larly on japanned ones, as it will make the varnish 
crack and psel off; but have a sponge wetted with 
warm water and a little soap if the tray be very 
dirty; then rub it with a cloth; if it looks smeary, , 
dust on a little flour, then nib it with a dr^ doth. ' 
If the paper tray gets marked, take a piece of 
woollen cloth, with a little sweet oil, and rub it | 
over the marks, if any thing will take them out 
this will. Let the urn be entptied and the top 
wiped dry, particularly the outside, for if any wet 
be suffered to dry on it will leave a mark. 
Pti tt(Uh cind clean' gentlemen* B gloves. 

Wash them in soap andf water till the dirt is got 
oat, thtin stretch them on wooden hands, or pull 
them out in their nroper shape. Never wring 
rtiera, as that puts them out or form, and makes | 
them shrink; put them one upon another and press 
the water otx. Then rub tne following mixture 
over the outside of the gloves. If wanted quite 
yellow, take yellow ochre; if quite white, pipe 
elay;^ if between the two, mix a little of each to« 
gelher. By proper niixture of these any shade 
lOHy be produced. Mix the colour with L%r or 
vinegar. 

Let therti dry gradually, not too near the fire nor 
in too hot a sun; when they are about half dried 
rub them well, and sitretch them out to keep them 
from shrinking, and to soften them. When tney 
ire Well rubbed and dried, take a small cane and 
l)eat them, then brush (hem; M'hen this is done. 
Iron them rather warm, with a piece of paper over 
them, but do not let the iron be too hot. 
'1 warm beda. 

Take all the black or blazing coals out of the 
jian, and stotte^ a little salt over the remainder: 
this will prevent the smell of sulphur, so disagree- 
able to delicate persons. 

To bring Mrket oikt of a otahle onjire. 

Throw the hiirness or saddles to whiojK they may 
have been accU'Stoihed, over the backs of the horses 
in this predicanie'nt, SKid they i#ill come out of the 
auble as tractably as usual. 

To ruulage roateir pipes in wtntier^ 

When the frost begins to set in, cover the water 
pipes with hay or straw biands, twisted tight round 
them. Let the cisterns and water-butts be washed 
out occasionally; this will keep the wat^ pare and 
fresh. 

In pumping up water into the cistern for the 
water-clobet, be r 17 particular, in winter time, as 
Xti general the pipes go up the outside of the house. 
Let all the witer be l^t out of the pipe when done 
pumping; but if ttiis is forgotten, and it should be, 
frozen, take a smidl gimblet and bore a hole in the 

f»i^>e, a little distance from the place where it is 
et off, which will prevent its bursting. Put a peg 
into the hole when the water is let on. Pump the 
water up into the cistern for the closet every morn- 
nig, and once a week take a pail of water, and cast 
A ibto the basin, having first opened the trap at 
the bottom; this Will clear the sml out of the pipe. 
To extract lamp^oil out of stone or marble naUs, 
^c. 
Mix well together a pint of strong soap lees, 
some fiUler*s earth well urieil and a little pii>e clay, 
pomidp.1 fine; and lav I' on the part which is oiled; 
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then put a hot iron upon It tHl "drv. If all the oi't 
should not come out the first time, do Yi again^ 
and in putting it on, let it be well rubbed into the 
stone. By doing it two or three times in this way 
it will come out 

To get ail out of boards. 
Mix together fuller's earth and sonp lees, and 
rub it into the boards. Let it dry and then seoui 
it oflT with some strong soft Hoap and sand, or usr 
lees to scour it with. It should be i>ut on Iwi, 
whieh may easily be done, by heating the lees. 
7^ preserve huts. 
Hats require great care or they \k ill scon look 
shabby. Brush them with a sod cameUhatr brush, 
this will keep Lhe fur smooth. Have a stick for 
each hat to keep it in its proper shape, especially 
if the hat has got wet; put the stick in as soon at 
the hat is taken off, and when dry put it into a hat 
box, paruoularly if not in constant use, as the air 
and duU soon turn bats brown. If the ha^ is very 
wet, handfe it as lightly as possible; wipe it dry 
with a cloth, or sHk handkerchief; then brush it 
with the sofl bmsh. If the fur sticks so close when 
almost dry, that it cannot be got loose with the 
soft brushes, then use the hard ones; but if the fuf 
still sticks, damp it a little with a sponge dipped 
in beer or vinegar; then brush it with a hard brush 
till dry. 

To make gas from coal-tar. 
It has beef) found by experiment, (bat the oofl- 
tar liquor, which is sometimes considered as waUe 
by those who make gas, if mixed with di^ saw* 
dust, exhausted logwood, or fustic, to the oonsis* 
tence of paste, and allowed to remain till the water 
has drained off*; two cw^. of the maoa, being put 
into the retort instead of coal, will prodoee mere 
gas, and be lesayc/ffensive. 

To walk on water. 
An exhibition called walking on w^ter, has been 
exhibited by Mr Kent at Glasgow. The apparatus 
is represented in an engraving; wkera a. b. c. at^ 
three hollow tin cases, of the form of an oblong 
hemispheroid, connected together by three iron 
bars, at tne meeting of which is a seat for the ex- 
hibitor. These cases, filled with air, are of such 
magnitude that they can easily support his weiglU,. 
and as a. b. and a. c ^'e about ten feet and b. e. 
about ei^t feet, he floats very steadil| upon the 
water, ^lie feet of the exiubitor rest on stirrupa, 
and he attaches to his shoes, hj leather belts, two 
paddles, d. e. which turu on a joint when he brings 
his foot forward to take the stroke, and keep a 
vertical position when he draws it back against the 
resisting water; by the alternate action 3l his fieet 
he is thus enabled to advance at the rate of fiv* 
iQiles an hour. 

Toobtain ^fragrant cssencesjra^ the fresh rinds 
of citrons, oranges, &c. 
Procure as many fresh citrons as will *BppW tne 
required stock of eisence; after cleaning on qny 
speck in the outer rinds of the fruit, break off a 
large piece of loaf sugai* and rub the cilrga on it 
till the yellow rind Iseompletely absorbed. Those 
parts of the sugar which are impregnated with the 
essence are from time to time to be eut away wiili 
a knife, and put in a^ earthen dish. The whole 
being thus 'taken otf*, the sugared essence ia to 
be closely pressed, and put by m pots; where it is tc 
be squeezed down bai-cl; have a bUiider over Chia 
paper by which i^ is covered, and tied tightly op. 
It is at any time fit for use» and will keep for many 
years. [Exactly in the same manner may be ob- 



tained and preserved, at the proper seasons, from 
the fresh fruits, the essences 01 the rinds of Se 
ville oranges, lemons, bergamots, bo.] Thie 
mo<le of extractii:g and itrescrvin^ Uiese ussencei 
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II wipetior tp the r oinmon jli-sictices of peel in j;, 
rstping,, or grnting off the riiHl, ami nfierwarda 
mixing it op with powdere*! sugar, &c. 
/• ascertain the propfirtion ij aicohnl in -wineSf 
beer, cider, and other ajHrituow Uqitora, 

To 100 parts in -vohinie of the liquid to be tried, 
vUX 12 v^rts of the solution of sub-aoetate of lead 
(prepared as directed below:) a precipitation en- 
•nes,' which by a sligl.t agitation is rendered |jene- 
ral. On filtering, a colourless liquid containing 
the alcohol is procured. By mixing with this dry 
and warm carbonate of potass, (calcined pearl- 
adi) as long as it is dissolved, the water is sepa- 
rate from the alcohol. The latter is seen floating 
above in a well marked stratum; the quantity of 
-trbich can be estimated at once, in a measure tube. 

To prepare the tolution of aub-aceiate of leatl 

Boil 15 parts of pulvenxed (and calcined) li- 
tharge, with 10 of aceUte of lead, in 900 s>f water, 
for 90 minutes, anu concentrate the liquid by alow 
ermporation to one half; it must be kept in well- 
eorked phials, quite full. 

To determine whether -wheat four, w bread be 
adultcraied with chalk. 

Mix with the flour to be tried, a little sulphuric 
aeid; if chalk or whiting be present, an efrerves- 
eeoee (arising from the discharge of the carbonic 
acid ot the chalk) will tjike place; but ^f the flour 
oe pure, no effervescence is produced. 
Another methed. 

Pour boiling water on some slices of bread, and 
then pour into the water a little sulphuric acid; if 
there be any chalk in the bread, an effervescence 
vill ensue as before; but if noue be in it, no effer- 
feaeenoe will take place. 

Chemical teete^fir goUl. 

To a diluted colourless solution of nitro-muri- 
me of gold add a few drops of a aold'tioD of anpr salt 
of tin — or stir the lolation of sold with a slip of 
metallic tin; in either case, tne production of a 
beautiful purple or port wine eolour will be the 
immediate resalt. If the mixture is allowed to 
settle, it becomes colourless, a purple powder 
(which is an oxide of gold combined with a little 
tin) bein^ precipitated. This powder is employed 
in the jiainting of china, and is called the purple 
precipitate of Cassiua. 

J^«7tier. 

Let fall a drop of a solution of nitrate of silver 
into a glassful of water, and add to it a grain of 
eommon salt. Mutual decomposition of the salts 
will take place, and muriate of silver (in the form 
of a white powder) will be precipitated. 
Far copper. 

Add a few drops of a solution of nitrate of cop- 
per to a test glass of water — the mixture will be 
colourless; pour into it a little liquid ammonia— 
the mixture will then assume a fine deep blue 
eolour. 

To preserve picturea from decay. 

To strengthen a decayed canvas and to preserve 
sound canvas from decaying, let the back of every 
picture receive two or three good thick coats of 
white lead, or whatever other cheap pigment is 
most reeonimendafole for tenacity and strenerth. In 
pictures which may henceforth be produced every 
painter should take care to have his ^anvas well 
backed with a strong coating of piint, previously 
to its being nailed to the frame, to secure it in 
. every part from damp, mouUt, and mildew. In 
consequence of chis precaution, his piece may be 
preserved one or two centuries longer than any 
ither contemporary pictures whose, backs are na- 
ke<l canvas. 

To prepare poda "water. 

Soda water is prepared ^from powdei^) precisely 
in ihe same manner as ginger beer, except that, 



instead of the two powders there roentioiitid,.tli« 

two following are used: for one glass SO gm'uis oi 
cHrbonate of soda, for the other 25 grains of tMrt*' 
ric (or citric) acid. 

To prepare ginger beer poster 9. 

Take 2drachmsof6ne loaf sugar, Sgi-ains of eiir- 
gcr, and 26 grains of carbonate of potass, all in nne^ 
powder; mix them intimately in a Wedgwood '» ware 
mortar. Take also 27 grains of citric or tartarir 
acid, (the first is the pfeasantf^st but the last the 
cheapest). The acid is to be kept separate from 
the mixture. The beer is prepared from the pow- 
ders thus: lake two tumbler glasses, each half bUc«Y 
with water, stir up the compound powder io oim» 
of them, and the acid powder in the other, then 
mix the two liquors; an effervescence Ukes place, 
the beer is prepared and may be drank off. 

The effervescenve is occasioned by the dischai^ 
of the carbonic acid of the carbonate of potass, u 
the beer is allowed to stand for a few minutes it 
becomes flat; this is owing to its having lost all iu 
carbonic acid. The cost of these powders is eighw 
pence a dozen sets. 

To determine whether water be hard or wft. 

To asceruin whether or not water be fit for <lo- 
roestic purposes, to a glassful of the water adit a 
few drops of the solut ion of soap in alcohol, if the 
water be pure it will continue limpid, if impure, 
white flakes will be.forroed. 

7 b detect copper in pickles or green tea. 

Put a few leaves of the tea, or some of the 
pickle, cut small, into a phial with 3 or 3 drachms 
of lir jid ammonia, diluted with cne half the qoan- 
titj of water. Shake the phial, when, if the most 
minute poition of copper be present, the liquid 
will assume a fine blue colour. 

7*0 make patent etrneni, 

A mixtdre of lime, clay, and oxide of iron, se- 
parately calcined and reduced to fine powder, are 
to be intimately mixed. It must be kept in close 
vessels and mixed with the requisite quantity of 
water when used. This cement is useful for ooet- 
ing the joinings of the wood of which the pneuma- 
tic trough' is composed, in order to render it water 
tight; and for other purposes of a like natuiv 
To preaerye photphorut, ' 

Keep it in places waere neither light nor heat 
has access. It is obtained from druggists in rolls 
about the thickness of a quill; these are put into a 
phial filled with cold water, wliich has been boiled 
to expel air from it, and th^ phial is inclosed in an 
opaque case. 

To make gunpowder, 

Pulvertee separately 5 drachms of nitrate of 
potass, 1 of sulphur, and 1 of newly burnt charcoaL 
Mix them together with a little water in a raoitar, 
so as to make the compound into a dough, which 
roust be rolled out into round pieces the thickness 
of a pin, between two boards. Lay a f'^w of these 
pieces together and cut then with a knife into 
small |;rains, which are to be placed on a sheet ot 
paper in a warm place to diy. Dnriiig granulatioo 
the dorgh must be prevented slicking to the board 
by rubbing on it a little of the dry compound pow- 
der. The explosion takes place iu consequence 
of the generation of a large quantity of v.Arious 
gases. 

. To produce inatantaneoua light. 

Put a little ptiospliorus, dried on blotting paper, 
into a small phial, heat the phial by placing; It in a 
ladle of hot sand, and turn it round so that the 
melted phosphorus may adhere to its sides. CoiiL 
the phial closely and it is prepared. 
jhiother. 

Mix one fmi-t cf flower of sulphur with eight 
parts of uhosphorus. On putting a common suU 
phur match into this fiie bottle, stirring it about s 
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mtleinid tben withdrawing it into the air it will 
Oilce'fire. Somelimet, however, it it found ne- 
nstmy to rub the match, when withdrawn from 
the phial, on a corl^ before it will inflame. 
iTutdntaneotu light boxes. 

The liquid is concentrated sulphuric aoid. The 
bottle cootatningit is never opened except when it 
U to be used; for the acid, when exposed to the 
lot, imbibes moistui*e very rapidly and is soon 
spoiled. The matches are prepared . s follows: 
--the ends of some small slips of light wood are 
dipped into a strong solution o* gum, and after- 
varas into the mixture of chlorate of potass and 
solphur, prepai^d by rubbing 2 grains of the for- 
mer into a line powder in a mortar, and adding 1 
grain of flowers of sulphur, then mixing them very 
accarately by well triturating them in the gentlest 
|P0Ssible manner. 

The powder is fastened to the wood by the gum, 
nd the matches wlien diT are fit for use. Then 
take one and dip it into the liquid, upon whiea it 
takes fire. 

ChioiP mode of silvering ivory. 

Immerse a small slip of ivor}* in a wea^ solution 
df nitrate of silver, and let it remain till the solu- 
tion has given it a deep yellow colour; then take it 
(At and immerse it in a tumbler of clear water, 
and exp. >se it in the water to the rays of the sun. 
Iq about three hours the ivory acquires a black co- 
lour; but the black surface on being rubbed, soon 
becomes changed to a brilliant silver. 

To ffia.ltf inkforprintir^ on Unen with types. 

Dissolve 1 part of asphaltum in four parts of oil 
dT turpentine, and add lamp-bf jck, or black-lead, 
in fine powder, in sufficient qiumtitjr to render the 
ink of a proper consistence for printing with typea. 
Tb estimate the distance or danger of a thunder' 
cloud. 

From a knowledge of the ▼eloeity with which 
■Dund travels, the distance of a thunder-cloud, or 
of a gun fi tfd on board a ship at sea, even in the 
night time, may be very accurately deduced. In 
the first case, the period of time between seeing 
(be lightning and hearing the thunder must be ta- 
ken, and if a stop-watch, or pendulum, is not at 
hand, the pulse may be used; for the pulsations of 
a healthy adult approach so near to seconds, that 
to tlte time of four or five of them no very sensible 
error can arifie. Multiply the number by 1143 
feet, the distance ihrough which sound moves in a 
second. 

Improved method of binding school books. 

When the books have been cut, coloured, and 
backed, cut off the part of the bands intended to be 
laced to the pasteboards, and glue on the ^ack a 
piece ot strung smooth linen cloth, which must 
reaph within half an inch of the head and foot, 
turning on the sides about an inch: paste the boards 
an each side of the cloth, fixing them close in at 
the groove, and give the books a firm pressing in 
the standing press till dry. Square the boards, 
|ioe the backsf and cover and finish the books in 
the usual manner. 

This method will secure and give strength to 
the joints, so as effectually to prevent the lea< ler 
from breaking, and require no more time than lac- 
log in the bands. The edges may now be colour- 
ed^ sprinkled, or marbled, as required. 
To cover books with leather. 

Immerse the leather in water; after which wring 
lt» and stretch it on a board; place the book with 
the boards extended thereon, and cut out the cover 
allowing about half an inch larger than the book, 
to turn over the inside of the pasteboards. Fare 
the edge of the cover veiy thin all round, on a mar- 
ole slab, and paste it well; glue the back of the 
»ook» and sprejid the cover o*^, the boatd. 
8Z 
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Let the pasteboards be properly squared. koA 
even; put the book on the cover, whicli draw oft 
very tight. Rub the cover smooth with a foldtnjf 
stick, and turn it over on the ihside of thf» paste- 
boards on the fore edge. The corners on the in- 
side roust be cut and neatly pressed down; tie a 
piece of thread round the book, between the boards' 
and the head-bands, draw up the leather on the 
back, if necessary, to tover the top of the head- 
bands; rub the back very smooth with a flat fold- 
ing stick, and place it at a distance from the fire 
to dry. 

Rough ealf must be damped on the grain side 
with a sponge and water before pasting and co- 
vering, 

Russia leather must be well soakod tn water for 
an hour, taken out, well beaten, and rubbed; after 
which the paste must be well worked into the flesh 
side before covering. 

Morocco must be grained by rubbing it on a 
board, with the grain side inside, and auer being 
pasted, left to soak for • quarter of an hour, and 
the cover to be drawn on with a piece of woollen 
cloth to preserve the grain. 

Roan may be either soaked in water or left to 
soak when pasted. 

Half bound books. 

These must be forwarded in boards, the half 
cover and comeraf well pared on the edges, tied 
round the head-bands, ai\d before puttine on the 
marble paper, the edges must be burnished. 

All whole bound books should be pressed be- 
tween two pressing boards of the same size, to 
make the cover more smooth, and to give tbe 
joints neatness at the back. 
To freserve cabbages and other esculent vegeUj^- 

bles fresh during a sea voyage^ or a severe win- 
ter. 

Cut the cabbage so as to leave about two inches 
or more of the stem attached to it; after which, 
scoop out the pith to about the depth of an inch, 
taking care not to wound or bruise the rind by the 
operation. Suspend the cabbages by means of a 
cord, tied round the stem, so that that portion of 
it from which the pith is taken remain uppermost, 
which regularly fill every morning with fresh watek 
By thiS| simple method, cabbages, cauliflowers, 
brocoli, &o. may be preserved fresh duriup; a long 



voyage, or, in a severe winter, for domestic use. 
To manufacture salt by evaporation on faggots. 
This method, according to Mr Bakewell, is prac- 



tised with ^reat success at Montiers, in the Tar- 
ranties. 1 here are four evaporating houses; the 
fipct and second receive the irapi'egnated water 
from the reservoir, and evaporate one half of the 
water. They are 350 yards long, 25 feet high, and 
7 feet wide, uncovered at the top. They consist 
merely of a frame of wood, composed of*^ uprig-ht 
posts, SO inches from each other, strengthened by ' 
cross bars, and supported by stone buttresses, un- 
der which are troug^hs to receive the water. These 
frames are filled with doubke rows of blackthorn 
faggots, placed loosely, so as to admit air, and sup- 
ported by transverse pieces of wood. The water 
IS raised above the faggots, and made to tall upon 
them, through holes, in a gentle shower. It it 
then raised, and made to fall in like manner, till,' 
by evaporation, it is reduced to half its original 
quantity. It is afterwarfls thrown in like manner 
over fUggots in a third iiouse, covered, to protect 
it from rain, till it is reduced to l-7th of its ori*. 
ginal quantity. The fourth house requires to be 
only 70 yards long. It is afterwanis carried into 
pans for boiling, and tiie salt is crystallized in the 
usual manner — 8000 hogsheads at Montiers are, 
by the first two processes, reilueed to 4,0(K); by tlie 
third to 1,100; and by the fourth to 550 hogsheads ' 
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vhieh Utter wrntatn 98 per eeiit. of aalL The 
iiggots tre changed every four or five years. 
Th cool vforU in bremng, 

liet the woiia pass through a pipe, turned like 
Jle wormof a •till, and let the worm be immersed 
In any running water. Carry the pipe at the lower 
end of the worm, into another vessel, lower than 
the first, and it will re-discharge itself at « tem- 
perature adapted to immediate fermentation. 
7V» preserve eggs. 

Hang them by hooks in strong oahbi^;e-hets, and 
very dav hook them oo a fresb mesh, ao as thereby 
o turn the eggs. 

To boU potaioeo mealy. 

Select them of an uniform size, and pour over 
them cold water, in an uncovered pot just sufficient 
to eover them. When this first water nearly boils, 
pour it off, and replace it with a similar quantity 
of salted cold water. They will thus be mealy, 
and not oracked. The prongs of a fork will prove 
when they are done. 

To preoerbe potatoet. 

Large quantities may be eured at once, by put- 
ting them into a basket as large as the vessel con- 
taining the boiling^ water will admit, and then iust 
dipping them a minute or two at the utmost.' The 
germ, which is so near to the skin, is thus killed, 
without injuring the potatoe; and in this way se- 
veral tons might be cured in a few hours. They 
should then be dried in a warm oven, and laid up 
In sacks or casks, secure from the frost, ib a dry 
plaee. 

Another method. 

Another mode of preserving this valuable root, 
is first to peel them, then to grate them down into 
a pulp, which is pot into coarse cloths, and the 
water squeezed oilt by puttine them into a com- 
r rooQ press, by which means tney are formed into 
flat cakes. These cakes are to he well dried and 
pireserved for use as required. This is an excel- 
Itnt and ingenious mode of presorting potatoes, 
although attended with too much trouble on the 
large scale. 

To choose the time /or cutting -wheat. 

The cutting of ^in should be commenced 
whenever the straw immediately below the ear is 
80 dry that on ^Wisting^it no. juice can be expressed, 
fcr then the grain cannot improve, as the circula- 
tion of juice to the e^r is stopped. It niiatt^ilB not 
that the stalk below is green. £very hour that the 
grain stands uncut, aker passing this stu^, Is at- 
tended with loss. 

To ch>bse a carpel. 

Always setect one the B^res of which are snoall; 
for In this case the two webs in which the carpet- 
ing consists, are Always miteh closer interwoven 
than in carpets where lai^e figures uj(»on ample 
grounds are represented. 

RemnkUion rf mamtscripts. 

Take a hair pencil and wlash the {mrt VhicK has 
been effaced with a dilution of prussiate of potash 
In water, and the writing will agans appear if the 
paper has not been destroyed. 

Riu&an mode oj^mckvng btUter, 

The process consists in boiling ^or rather that 
species of boHing called simmering] the milk for 
tne space of fifteen minutes, in its sweet state — 
observing, at the same time, not to use sufficient 
heat to bum the milk; it is then churned in the 
usual manner. This process prudubes butter im- 
mediately, and of a quality far superior to that 
mado from milk which has undergone vinous fer- 
mentation; and in addition to its superior flavour. 
It will preserve its qualities much longer than that 
made in the ordinary mode. Another advantage 
la, that the milk, being left sweet, is possessed of 
almost the same value for ordinary purposes, and 



more healthy, m the boiling of tealdittg tfealroya 
whatever animalcolte it roar have contained. 

In winter it would be iidvanta^eous to hare the 
milk scalded in vessels calculated to stand in tbe 
kettle or boiler, b]jr which mode the dancer of 
burning the milk will be avoided; foi* milk ocity 
biirnS on the edge* of its siii^ace, or where it oomes 
in conUct with the sides of the vessel in whieh it 
is heated, which is obviated by placing kettles one 
within tn other. 
Great scndng of hops, ^ iuBstittOlng gentian roeik 

The profiortioh of gentfan root to each bnahel 
of malt varies from one ounce to an ounce and a 
half, to which it would be Advantageous to add a 
quarter ot a podnd of hops. l*he ^ntian root is 
merely sliced and placed m the boiling wort pre- 
cisely In the same manner that hops usuallj are 
— tlie flavour is fully equal; and the price conside- 
nbly uAder the charge for (h6 hop, the gentian not 
costing more than 1 jd. per o^. 

Cure of rh^umdtiim. . 

Take cucumbers, when full grown, and put them 
into a pot with a little salt; then put the pot oTer a 
slow fire, where it should remain for about an 
hour; then take the cuctimbers and press them, the 
Joiee from which must be put into bottles, corked 
up tight, and placed in the cellar, where they 
should remaih for fiboiit a^eek; then wc. a flannel 
rag witn the liquid, and Apply it to the parU a^ 
feeted. 

For the cure of vtotent itching of the feet from us- 
cip'ent cMibtamM, 

One palrt of muriatic acid, mingled with seven 
parts or watct, with which the feet must be wdl 
ruhbcd for a night or two before going to bed.— 
This application must be made before the skin 
breaks. It will prevent the further progress of the 
chilblains. The feet may be a little tender for a 
dtort titee, but this slight inconvenience will sooa 
disappear. 

7b preserM wuhstamds h^ heaUng if rseU eiosea 
vessHs. 

This tabde of preserving ve|;etables as weU as 
aniinal food, dire6ts that the tabstances to be pre- 
served are to be put into strong glass bottles, widi 
necks of a p^per si%e, cbrked with the greatest 
care, luted with a mixture of lime and sof^ cheese 
spread on rags, ftnd lYit whole bbund down with 
wireb Across it; the bottles ar6 theki inclosed sepa- 
tlltely in canvas ba'gi, And put Into a copper of 
water, which is gradually healed till it boils^ and 
thus kept until it is presumed that the substanees 
a^ as it were boiled In their 6<^n water. Meat 
orptfuttry ought to b^ thr^e quarters boiled or 
rbasted before it is put tnto the bottles; the whole 
a th^ left to eobt, tl^ie bottles taken out, and care- 
folly examined beford they are laid by, lest they 
should ha^e cradked or the lute given way. The 
pAl^te^s Ute HciAe jars, and tiii boxes sdldered uj^ 
ihfttead of glAss bottles. 

2^ frafne a polygraph, or instriim^nt f&f vrttsng 
Ittfd lettirt at once. 

In this instrument, two pens, and eVei three if 
necessary, are joined to each other b^r slips of 
'i^ood acting upon the pivot; one of these pens 
cannot mov6 without drawing the othei' to follow 
all its movements; the rules arc inflexible, aftd 
the^ presei*ve in all their positions the parallefism 
whi:h is given bf unitihg them. The movements 
of ohe bf these pens are identically the same as 
those Of Che other; the characters traced by tlje 
first are the exact counterpart of those which the 
second has formed; if the one rise Above the paper 
and 6ea«e to write, or rather if it make a scratcli, 
or advAnce tb^ards Xn6 ink bottle, the other, faith- 
ful to the movements which are transmitted to it 
by the species of light srood which directs it, eithet 
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mrit MfHinitclies or dnwt Inie, fend tint #iiliQCit 
hsvinjr oowtion to gin; war pflmieolar Mtei^ion to 
it TheooM is made ol itsell^ and wlifaoixt eTer 
thinking bf It. 

Th« polf ;«irtiph is not ex^n^ive^ it is used mhh* 
Mt difBenltj, and ftlmnst with the same fiieillty as 
hi ordinasy writing, llie oonstniction ik as i\m* 
pie asjit is oonventent; all the parts are eolleeted 
so as A> he taken to pieces and put up again ^eiy 
easily. Its size admits of its tann^ every destr»- 
Ue posftion, hotisovital,. perpendfouiar, or obi* jue^ 
aacming to the applioatiov which is made m it, 
and the pieoe of furniture to which it is to be adapt- 
isA; for it may he filed to a drawer, a desk, an ink* 
Stand, an easel, or simply laid upon the taUe^ itia 
iaeiiRlly aeeoomanied hy a drawer, and a eiMe of 
lie form and hulk of an ordinary desk^ 
1^ exHngtmh u recent Jirci, 

A mop and a pail of water are genersll^r the 
most emcacious remedl^ebf bnt if it has gained 
head, then keep out the air, and remove all asei hd- 
hig dt perpendteular combustibles, up which the 
ftre creeps and haon ases in force as it rises. 
7b eteape from or^ into a houoe onjf*^ 

Creep or cmwl with v^ar &ee near the ground, 
4nd although the rooiU be fuH of smoke to suffoca- 
tion, yet near the floorthe air is pore, and may be 
ithed 



1 with safety^ The bett escape from upper 
Windows is a knotted rope, btft if a leaf is ona- 
foidable, then a bed sh ,vM be thrown out first, or 
beds prepared for the vurpose. 

SuksHtntefir S^jttm cheene, 
FattiUies macj produce their -own Stilton tnr die 
Ibllowifig simple process^— To the new mWk of 
the cheeSe-making morning^ add the crf*am from 
that of the preceding evening, together with the 
rbnnet, watching the full separation of the curd, 
which itfust be pemoted from the whey withoat 
breaking, and placed in a sieve untH of such a «on- 
sistence as to oear being lifted up and placed in a 
boup that will refCedve it without much pressure. 
The cheese as it dries will shrink up, and must 
llwrefore be placed from time to time in a tighter 
hoop, and tm'ned daily umH it acquires the proper 
degree of consistence for use or keeping. 
J^ irnitate ParfMoan, 
Let the dav's milk be heated to the degree ^f t(20 
degrees of F'ahrenheit, then removed from the ftre 
f ntil an motion ceases. Pat in the reMiel, allow 
an hour for the coagiilation, after which set the 
dm^ on a slow fire hatil heated to 150 degrees^ 
dm*in|; which the curd sepanttes in smfall lumps. 
A few pinofces df safron ar« then thrown in to- 
»geth«r with ookl water sufficient to reduce it in- 
stantly to a bearable heat, when the curd is collect- 
ed by passing a cloth beneath it, and gathering H 
Qp at the "nrnters. 'Place the curd in a ctrale o( 
wood without a botttfns; f s^ ft OU a tab^e oovered 
by a round pieOe of wood, pre«se«d down by a heaty 
stone. Toe eheebe will aai|Uire sufficient consia- 
tence in the coarse of a nieht to bear turning, when 
the upper side is to be rm^d with salt, and c<Ai- 
tinued alternately for 4D diiya. 

In ItaW the ovfter crust is next chit ofT, and tlie 
new surface varnished with linseed eiil: but that 
may veil be onfitted, as well as ootouring one aide 
of It red. 

TowMtttotUfu 
Put some himps of ^uiek Kme into k biiofcet of 
tiDld Water, snd stir it about till dissolved and mix- 
ed, sifter which a brush with a iiU^e bead, and a 
long handle to reach the ceiling of the room, is 
men to spread it thinly on the walls, be Wlien 
dty. It is beautifully white, but its known cheap- 
ness has induced the plasterers to substitute a mix- 
ture of glue size and veiling for the bouses of their 
•pulent custoovirs; and this, when once used, pre- \ 



dudes the eAiplo^'ment bf l*tne*>#ashihgever after 
for fhe latter, wh^n laid on whitihg, beaomes yc» 
low. ' 

WhHe wbshiflg is hn admirable manner of ren 
derihg the dwellings ot the pbor dean and whirta. 



To pntffgnt the tmoibjnf of a kmf. 

Soak fhe wick ih strong Vinegar, and dry ii wd/ 
before you use it^ it will then bum both sweet and 
pleateht, and give much satisfilotion for thetrifiing 
trouble in preparing it 
Eaay tnetk of taking impreoHont from coino^ Uc, 

A very easy and el^nt way of taking the im- 
pressions of medals am^ coins, not generally known^ 
lb iMFOS described by Dr Shawr^Melt a litUe isin 
glass iglue with brandy, and pour it thinly over the 
medal so as to cover Us whole surface; let St re- 
main on for a day or two, till it is thoroughly dried 
and hardened, ahd then taking it off it will be fine^ 
clear, aitd as hard as a piece (X Muscovy fglaSs, and 
will have a very elegant impression of the coin. It 
will also resist the effects of damp «ir, which oo^ 
easicsis all other kinds ot glue to softert and bend 
if not prepared in this way. 

Paete far eharpernnrrdzon. 

Take oxide oi tin leVigattd, vulgarly termed 
prepared putty^ one ounce; saturated solution Of 
oxalic acid, a sufficient quantity to form a paste* 
This composition is to be rubbed over the Stropf 
%nd when dry a little ivater may be added. TWa 
oxalic acid liaVing a great attachment for iron, a 
little friction with thik powder gives a fine edge to 
the razor. 

%^ natural dmtifiice. 

The common strawberry is a natural dentifriooy 
and its juice, without any preparation, dissolve* 
the tartareous incrustations ori the teeth, aed makefl 
the breath sweet and agpreeahle. 

To makeglaee Jart look like china. 

After painting the figures, cut them out, so that 
none of the white of the paper remains, then tak«i 
some thibk gum««rabic Water, pass it over all the 
figures, and place tbem on the glass to taste: let 
them stand to dry for 34 hours, then clean them 
well with a wet doth betwixt the prints, and let 
them stand a few hoot s longer lest the water shooM 
move ahy of the edges, th^n take white wax and 
flake white, ground very fine, and melt them to- 
gether: with a japanninr brush gO over all the 
glass above the prints^ done in this manner they 
wiU hold water; or, boil isinglass to a strong jdly, 
and m«x it up with white lead ground fine, and lay 
it on in the same maimer: or use nut oil and flalto 
white. Por a blue grbund^ do it wKh white waai 
and Prusfefian blue, ground fifie) for red* wax and 
vcTihilioki 6r calamine; for green, wax and verdi* 
eria; for a chocdate cdoor^ wax and burnt umber 
7b make alMifidal red eeral branchett, fir the em^ 

belliekmeM Ofghyttoee. 
, Tdce eiear rositi^ dissolve it i« a brass pan, to 
every tnmce of which add 8 drs. of the finest ten* 
mition) wheb stirred wdj together, choose tho 
twigs and branches, peeled and dried, then take a 
pencil and paint the briinches all over whilst the 
cMjlvpoftitton is warm: afterwards shape them in 
imitation of natural coraL This done, hold th« 
branches over « gentle cod fire^ tUI all is smooth 
and even as if polished. In the same manner whila 
o'.rd may be pre|)ared with wLite lead, and black 
coral, with lamp-black. A grotto mi^ be built 
with IKtle expense, of glass, ^cinders, pebblesi 

{lieces of large flint, sheila, moss, stones, Couaterk 
eit cord, pieces of chalky kc. all bound or cemeni* 
ed together with the above described cement 
To prepare /lair for ioig9. 
Hair which does not curl or buckle naturally, is 
brought to it by art, by first baling and tlMni bakta| 
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11. After Having picked and inrted the hair, and di^ 
poted it in nai^eelt aecording to lengtht, roll them 
ap and tie them tight down upon little cylindrieal 
Instruments, either of wood or earthenware, a 
ouaiter of an inch thick, and hollowed a little in 
the middle, called pipes; in which state they are 
put in a pot over the fire, there to boil for about 
two houfs. When taken out lei them dry; and 
«'lien dried, spread them on a sheet of brown pa- 
per, ooTer them with another, and thus send them 
to the baker, who making a crust around them of 
fiommon paste, sets them in an oven till the crust 
•a about three-fourths baked. 

To make wax camBet. 

^ Plaee a dozen wicks on an iron eircle, at equal 
distanoes, over a large copper vessel, tinned and 
foil of melted wax; pour a ladleful of the wax on 
the tons of the wicks, one after another; what the 
wiek aoes not take, will drop into the vessel, which 
must be kept warm by a pan of eoala; continue 
Ifais process till the candles are as large aa required. 
If they are wanted of a pyramidal form, let the 
Irsc three ladlesfVil be poured on at the top of the 
wick, the fourth at the height of three quailers, the 
fifth at half, anc^ the sixth at a quarter; then take 
tliem down hot, and lay them beside eaeh other in 
• feather-bed folded in two to preserve their warmth 
and keep the wax soft; then take them down and 
roll them one by one on a smooth table, and cut 
off the thick eud as required. 

Tf make ruth U^hte^ &c. 

Take a quantity of rushes during the season, and 
strip off the skin from two sides thereof, leaving 
the pith bare. These, being quite diy, dip them 
in melted grease repeatedly, and a good light for all 
Ibe purposes of a family, may thereby be obtained. 

It cotton yam, without knots, be procured, and 
pMsed round a small stick, the ends being slightly 
twisted together, good candles may be made by 
iepirating these, and dipping them in the same 
kind of grease repeatedly; but suffering each stick 
of candles to cool a little between dip and dip. 
7\» make traneparerU tHalt fir puilie cloche by 
mghL 

The figures, and all the other external paits, are 
ffled to an angle, so that they shall not east a shade in 
the oblique directions of the sight Two eiroles, the 
one exterioHv the other interior, have two grooves be- 
hind, for receiving two thicknesses of glass, formed 
of several pieces, the parts of which are ioined to- 
gether with cement bcliind the strips or little rods 
mat form the figures; thus the joinings are not vi- 
idble outside. Between the two glasses is a piece 
of white cloth which completely enclosed b^ the 
oement cannot be altered bv time. To illuminate 
the transparent parts, first let the dial be fixed br 
its outer circle in a hole, made to fit it in the wall: 
lihen, in the interval between the dial and the move- 
ment, make a moveable indosure carrying one or 
more reflectors, according to'tbe size of the dial, 
opposite to one another, in order that the rod may 
not cast a shadow; a pipe is placed above tEe 
lights, to convey away the' smoke and vapour of 
11^ oil. The hands should be varnished black, 
that they may appear of the same colour by day 
and hj night. 

The foitn of the box. enclosing the movement is 
a globe, proportioned to the size of the dial. The 
movement is carried by the dial, in order to have 
but one focus of the light; and then the centre of 
the dial remains opaque, and is varnished white for 
the day-light. The light is fixed to a door inade 
In the globe, diametrically opposite to the centre 
of the dial, and a reflector is attached to the same 
door. 

To make grindetonee. 

Take of river sand, three pans, of seedluc. 



washed, one part; mix them over a fire ip a pa^ 
and form the mass into the shape of a griodstoiu^ 
having a square hole in the centre, Ix it on au axia 
wiih liquened lac, heat the stone moderately, and 
by turning the axis H may easily be fo: med into, an 
exact orbicular shape. Polishing grind stones aiv 
made only of such sani as will nass easily tbroogh 
fine muslin, in the proportion of two pai*ts of sand 
to one of lac This sand is found atRHgimaul. It 
is composed of small angular crystalline particle* 
tinged red with* iron, two parts to one of blaek 
magnetic sand. The stone-cutters, instead oi 
sand, use the powder of a very hard grsnite called 
eorune. These grindstones cut veir fast When 
they want to increase their pMOwer they tbrow^ aand 
upon them, or let them occasionally touch the ed^ 
or a vitrified brick. The same composition u 
formed upon sticka, for cutting stones, sheila, See. 
by the hand. 

lmfeHtrHi4 coffee poU 

Amongst the new 1 arisian inventions is a eoSea 
pot constructed of three pieces: the first is a plain 
boiler, over that is a double f Jterer, and at the top 
is an inverted coffee pot, which fits on exactly. 
Cold water is placed \rx the first vessel, and the 
coffee in the filtering-box. Under the whole la a 
spirit lamp, which in the course of five or six mi* 
notes causes the water to boil, the vapour arising 
from which completely saturates the coffee. When 
the water boils, which is ascertained by the dis- 
charge of the vapour from the spout of the invert* 
ed coffee pot, the whole machine is lifted from the 
lamp, and completely Inverted; so that the pot 
which was uppermost is at the bottom, and the 
boiling water, which had saturated the coffee^ 
lows through the filterer, clear, into what waa be 
liore the inverted coffee pot, where in the space ol 
two minutes it is read^^ for use. This mode of 
preparing coffee is a saving of at least 25 per cent* 
and it secures the fine flavooc of the berry.—- In 
another part of the service is a coffee roaster, of 
glasa, over another lamp of a long wide flame. 
The roastine requires about three minutea, and 
even so small a quantity as an ounce may Jk thua 
prepared. 

To vfaeh and deante Unene, &c. 

Let the articles intended to be washed, be aa- 
sorted aocordinjg to their qualities of fineness, and 
having done this, put them into different vessels 
containing warm water, at ,the .temperature <i 
about 100 or 130 deg. Fahi.; in this water dissolve 
about one-lhird or one-fouith of the soap which 
would be required to wash in the ordinary w:^, 
and to this a small quantity of pearl ashes must be 
added. The clothes being entirely coverea with 
this liquor, let them remain in soak for thirty-six 
or forty-eight hours, after which, the; are to be 
taken out of the liquc.% and rinsed well in dean 
cold water, giving them a slight wringing, so that 
but little of the water may be retained in the 
clothes. 

A boiler containing as much water as will cover 
the clothes, intended to be washed at one opera- 
tion, is now to be heated to about 100 degree 
Fahrenheit, and the remaining quantity of soap 
(about two-thirds the sum used in all), with a lit- 
tle pearl ashes, must now be introduced. When 
the soap 'u sufficiently dissolved, the clothes may 
be put into the liquor, taking care that tlie finer 
articles are all kept by themselves, and operated 
upon first. The temperature of the liquor roaat 
now be gradually raised to the boiling point, dur- 
ing a space of twenty minutes or half an hour, not' 
faster; then let the whole boil for fifteen or tv»enty 
minutes, after which the first lot of clothes mayb^i. 
taken out, and deposited in « vessel coataiiiia|; 
wkrm water. Retaining the lev from the firai 



poil, now fill op the tenel with water, and then 
Introduce the next ooarter kind of artiolet, and 
operate upon them as above. 

The clothes thus treated are then to be earefullj 
examined, and if any spots remain, which seldom 
happers, they are to be washed by the hand, giv- 
- Ing the whole a slight rub in the common way. 
This process of boiling (contrary to the common 
prejudice), will so effectually dislodge every greasy 
and dirty part, that more than three-foo«'th8 of the 
business is effected without any nibbing whatever; 
'and the clothes are ultimately rendered perfectly 
«lean, by merely rinsing in cold water. 
Bemediet for tooth^azhe* 

Take the inside of a nut gall, and put a small 
piece into the hollow tooth, w-hich is to be removed 
and replaced by another hit, about every half hour, 
«8 long as white matter comes away with the piece 
taken out The above has been found not only a 
temporary but a permanent cure. 

Mother. — ^The following has been found very 
beneficial in allaying the tooth-ache: Take of tinc- 
ture of opium, i*ectified spirit of whie, each 3 oz. 
aaraphor, 6 dra. opium, powdered, lA do. pellitory 
dS Spain, ^ oz. Macerate for eight days. A small 
' f>iece of lint or cotton is to be dipped into the 
tincture, and placed in the cavity of the afi'ected 
tooth. 

Another, — ^Take a sheet of commjn writing pa^ 
per, fold it into a conical form, and set the larger 
end of it on fire, collect the smoke (which will is- 
aae copiously from the smaller end), in a clean 
•ilver table spoon, and, when the paper is wholly 
consumed, a small quantity of oil will be found in 
the spoon. Then make a pellet of convenient 
size, and, having caused it to absorb as much of the 
oil as will saturate it, put it carefully iuto the ca- 
rious tooth. 

Especial care must be taken that the pellet is hot 
too large, for, if thst circumstance be: not attended 
to, in torciug the pellet into the tooth, great part 
will be squeezed out. 

^^nother.—TYi^ well-known ladybird, cocdndla 
mptempunctaiay possesses a peculiar virtue against 
the tooth-ache. ** I was induced (says Dr frede- 
tick Hirsoh, dentist to several German courU) to 
collect some of those insects, and, on repeated tri- 
als, I found it to exceed my expectations, and I 
was so happy as to cure several persons speedily 
and completely with this small insect; finding my- 
self obliged to repeat the remedy only in the cases 
of a few female patients. My method of proceed- 
log was as follows: — ^I crushed the insect between 
vof thumb and fore-finger, and nibbed it between 
tbem till their points grew warm. With the fore- 
finger and thumb thus prepared, I then rubbed 
both the affected part of the gum and the aching 
tooth; upon which the pain, in every instance, ex- 
oept in the cases meittiooed above, completely 
ceased. 1 found, likewise, tliat the medicinal vir- 
(ae of this insect was so powerful and durable, that 
ukj fore-finger was capable of removing the tooth- 
ai»e for some days after, without crushing an in- 
sect on it afresh. It is not to be expected, how- 
ever^ that this insect, when preserved dead, should 
IK'oduce the like effect; as then its internal parts, 
•n which its virtue may be presumed chiefly to re- 
lide, are wholly dried up, leaving nothing but the 
wings and an empty shell.'* 

Mother, — Take a clean tobaceo-pipe, place the 
bowl of it in the fire till red hot, put two or three 
pinches of henbane-seed into the bowl, over which 
put tne broad part of a common funnel, the tobe 
of the funnel against the tooth affected, so that the 
■Broke arising from the seed may enl«p« As often 
as the pii>e gets cold, heat it afresh, and put ia 
eu: contiuUe thia for about a quarter of aa 
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hoar, and the pam, !f not aUi^red iimaediateljr, 
will soon cease. This is a certain core (at least a 
relief for some years) for the tooth-ache. The 
seed may be bounit at any seed-shqi, and two pei^ 
nyworth of it wul serve for twenty pet)ple. <Care 
should be taken that the person, after the perfonft* 
anee of this operation, does not take cold; in orde: 
to prevent this, it had better be performed shortly 
before the patient retires to rest 

CHI for watchmakers. 

Pot some salad oil into a matrass, or one of the 
Florence flasks in which it is imported, and pour 
on it eight times its weight of spirit of wine; heat 
the mixture until it is ready to boil, then pour off 
the spirit of wine, and let it Qtand to cool. A 
portion of solid, fiitty roatteri called stearine, sepa- 
rates, and is to be taken away; and then the spirit 
is to be evaporated away in a basin, or distilled in 
a glass retort, until only about one-fifth part is 
left; by this m ans the fluid itart of the oil or 
elaine, as it is called, will be separated and depo- 
sited. This elaine ought to have the consistenoe 
of oil, be colourless, with little or no taste or 
smell; it should not discolour litmus paper, neither 
should it be easily congealable by frost 
CroUm puis for costivenew. 

Dr Coley, of Cheltenham, prescribes croton ml 
in conjunction with Castille soap and an aromatic 
This composition sits pleasantly on the stomach, 
and operates efficaciously on the intestinal canaL 
The rollowing formula has been found very effic^ 
cious in oases of obstinate costiveneSs: — ^Take of 
Castille soap, ^ drachm; oil of the seeds of the 
croton tiglium, oil of cloves, each 9 drops. Aflec 
being well blended in a marble mortar, and formed 
into a proper mass with liquorice powder, it is (o 
be dividefl into 10 pills, two of which, may be ad> 
ministered for a dose. If this Quantity should not 
operate sufficiently on the bowels in the course of 
houra, one or two more may be eiven. The root 
of the tiglium is considered, by the native doctors 
of Ambovna and Batavia, to be a specific for dropsy. 
In the Materia Medica of Hindostan, as much of 
the shavings, or raspings, as can be taken up by 
the thumb and finger, is directed to be taken tSor a 
dose. The root is both aperient and diuretic 

Jbeafneu in old pertona. 
. This is usually accompanied ^ith confused 
sounds, and noises of various kinds in the insidi 
of the ear itself. In such cases, insert a piece of 
cotton wool, on which a very little oil of cloves oi 
cinnamon has been dropped; or which has beei 
dipped in equal parts of aromatic spirit of ammo* 
nia, and tincture of lavender. The ear-trumpel 
ought likewise to be occasionally used. 
Indian cure for the ear-ache. 

Take a piece of the lean of mutton, about the 
size of a lar^ walnu^, put it into the fire, and bum 
it for some time, till it becomes reduced almost to 
a cinder; then put it into a piece of elean rag, an4 
squeeze it until some moisture is expressed, whiek 
must be dropped into the ear as hot as the patient 
can bear it 

J}r Babbington*9 remedy for indigettiwi aUendaU 
with co9tivenet». 

Take of infusion of colum*)o, 6 oz. carbonate of 
potass, 1 drachm, compound tinct^re of gentian, S 
ditto. Mix. Three table-spoonaful are to ba 
taken every day at noon. 

To remove inaigeetiony flaiulencyy and paine ef 
the stomach €ifter eatituf» 

Take half a wine-glassful of the toUowing mix* 
ture a quarter of an hour atler dinners- •Mi^oesii 
and carbonate of soda, of each 2 drachms; spirila 
of sal volatile, 4 drachms; and distilled or pave 
water, 1 pint This also is an excellent cure for 
heart-burn, and may be taken without iinarT ov 
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^ raoit dciiMte MiMitHiiHoiii; II tt ftlw an «!• 
sellent medieine to promote sleep, for vhieh par- 
Doae a viaeHrlassful ir«r be taken at bed time. 
The tfuaco m hwiropMia, 
In the New Monthly Magaaine for October, 
IWd. U tlie IbllowiDg statement of tKe eflieaey of 
the ruaoo for the eore of the bit9 of a mad do|^, 
pnbiished by the gentleman who first made use « 
the plant in South America, as an antidote to thit 
•eunrge of haroan nature^ hydrophobia; his words 
are, " I shall simply state, that during myresidence 
in Sooth Ameri^ I had freiiueot opportunities of 
witnessing the direful eflbcts of hydrophobia, witlw* 
out baring in any one ease (hat eame under my 
9urt iieen aacoesaful in its eore by the usual modes 
piiescribed in Europe, ft fortunately oeeurred to 
me, t.kat the guaoo, so eelebrated for euring the 
bite or sting of all Tenomoos snalces, might prove 
equalfy efteaeious in hydrophobia eases. How far 
my idea was correct that aa ana ary existed be- 
Iween the ▼irus of a serpent and mat of a rabid 
dog, I leave to others to determine^ but such was 
my opinion, and I acted upon it in all subsequent 
eases with complete success. 

The Journal des Connoiscnnces Usuelles gives 
the following method of curing legs of mutton lilce 
ham:— 4t is necessary that the mutton should be 
very fat Two ounces of taw sugar must be mixed 
with an ouaoe of common salt and half a spoonful 
of saltpiitre* The meat is to be mjbed well wi^ 
tiiis, and then placed in a toreen. It must he 
kieaten and turned twice a dar during th^^ee oon- 
aecotive days: and the scum which comes from the 
meat having been taken off, it is to be wiped, and 
again nibbed with the mixture. The next day it 
should be again beaten, and the two operations 
«Mght to be repeated alternately during ten days, 
care bein? taken to turn the meat earn time. It 
must be then exposed to the smoke for ten days. 
These hams are generally eaten cold. 

7e make Jatchen vegetablee tender. 

When peas, French beans, lee. do not boil easily, 
it has usually been imputed to the coolness of the 



n, or to the rains. Thi^ popular nptton is 
erronemis. The difficulty of ooilinf them soft 
arises from an excess of gypsum imbibed during 
\eir growth. To correct tlds, throw a small 
quantity of subcarbonate of soda Into the pot along 
with the vegetables. 

Trtm^lanUng ehrubt infttU growth. 
Dig a narrow trench round the plant, leaving its 
roots in tlie middle in an isolated ball of earth; 
fill the trench with plaster of Paris, which will be- 
come hard in a few minutes, and form a case to 
the ball and plant, which may lie lifted and re- 
moved any where at pleasure. 

Freezing mkciure, 
A cheap and powerful freezing nuxture may be 
made by^ pulverixine glauber's salts finely, and 

gacing f*-. level at the bottom of a glass vessel, 
[jual paits of sal ammoniac and nitre are tlien to 
»e finely powdered, and mixed together, and sub- 
aequenUy added to the glauber*8 salts, stirring the 
powders well together; after which adding water 
sufficient to dissolve tl.e salts, a degree of cold will 
be produced, Irequently below Zero of Fahren- 
heit. But Mr Walker states^ that nitrate of am- 
monia, phosphate of soda, and diluted nitric add, 
will oo the instant produce a reduction of tern- 
peratu'« amounting to 80 domes* It is desirable 
to re4uce the temnerature of the substances pre- 
viously, if convenient, by plaeing the vessels in 
water, with nitre powder thrown in occawionnlly. 
Mtihod «/ clearkig treeajrom imrmt, oaterpiUare^ 

The following method of driviog woraa, ee»»* 
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pillars, and aB oth^ torts of Insects, fhrai trees 
has latelr been practised with singular soceeaa;- 
Bore a hole into the trunk of the tree, as fhr at 
the heart; fill this hole with sulphur, and place ir 
it a well fitted plug; a tree of from four to eight 
inehet diameter, requires a hole large enough to 
admit the little nneer, and in the same f)ropor'*'.ofS 
for larger or smaller trees. This will usually 
drive the insects awar in the course of 48 bonrs, 
but uniformly socceedt, perhaps sometimes after a 
longer period. 

(h^ clearing featherr from their animai etH 

Take, for every gallon of clean water, I pound 
of quick lime; mix them well together; and„ when 
the undissolved lime is precipitated in fine powder, 
pour off the clear lime-water for use, at the time it 
IS wanted. Pot the feathers to be cleaned into ano- 
ther tub; and add to them a quantity of the clear 
lime water, sufficient to cover the teathers about 
three inches, when well immersed and stirred 
about therein. 

The feathers, when thoroushl^ moistened, will 
sink dowiK and should remain in the lime-water 
three or four days; after which, Ihe foul liqaor 
should be separated from the feathers, by laying 
them on a sieve, to drain. 

The feathers should be afterwards well washed 
in clean water, and dried upon nets; the meshes of 
which should oe about the oneness of those of cab- 
bage-nets. 

The feathers must, from time to time, be shaken 
upon the nets: and, at they dry, they will fall 
through the meshes; and sre to be collected, in 
order to be beaten, as usual, for use. 

The admission of air will be serviceable in tLa 
dry- ng; and the whole process will be completed 
in about three weeks. 

The value of the forejgoing process was tested by 
several samples of feathers, all of which were per- 
fectly cleanse J firom their animal oil; one pareel 
bad been stoved for three days, but stiU retained 
their unpleasant* smell, which was completely re- 
moved by the lime-water. 

After the feathers have been cleansed and dried, 
thej are put into a strong bae, like a bed tick, 
wliich is laid upon a stage, and beaten with long 
poles, like broom-handles, until the feathers are 
perfectly light and lively. 

7\) oalt meat. 

In the summer season, especiallv, meat is f^ 
quently spoiled by the cook forgetting to take oul 
the kernels: one in theudder of a round of beef, — 
in the fat in the middle of the round, — ^those about 
the thick end of the flank, Sec; If these are not taken 
out, all the salt in the world wit! not keep the meat. 

The art of salting meat Is to rub in the salt tho- 
roughly and evenly into every part, and to fill all 
the holes full of salt where tne kernels were taken 
out, and where the butcher's skewers were. 

A round of beef of ii5 pounds will take a pound 
and a half of salt to be rubbed in all at first, and 
requires to be turned and rubbed everjr day with 
the brine: it will be ready fi>r dressing in fear or 
five days, if you do not wish it very salt. 

In summer, the sooner meat is salted after it is 
killed the better, and care must be taken to defend 
it from the flies; 

In winter. It viH' eat the shorter and tenderer 
if kept a few days {[according to the tempem^ipt 
of the wieathev) before it is salted. 

In frosty weather, take care the meat is not fW^ 
zen, and warm the salt in a ftying-pan. Tlie ex«> 
tremes of heat and cold are equally unfavourable 
for the pitMsess of salting; in the former the meat 
changes before the salt can effect it; in the latter 
it it so hatOened, and the juices are so eoagealecf 
that the salteaimot penetrate it 
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Jj( joQ wish it red. n«b it lint with saltpetre, ici 

I the proportion of h^ ao oun^ce %nd tl>e lii^e quan- 

tily of moist sugar, to a pound of comraon sal^ 

You may impregnate meat wiih a very agreeable 

I vegetable flavour, by pounding some sweet herbs 

' and rSions with the salt: you may make it still 

more relished by addipg a little savpury spifCA 

, Six pounds of s^t, one pound of sugar, and four 

mineca of saltpetret soiled with four gaMon.s ^f 
water skimmed, atid allowed toeoQl, forms a very 
strong i^ickle, which wil}. preserve *ny ipeat com- 
plj^;^ imn^rsed in it Tq effect tnis, which is 
essential, either a h^vy board or a Sat stone mi|9t' 
be lai4 upps the me^^t The same pipklp may bj» 
lued repeatedly, provided it be boiled up ocq^i- 
sionaliy with additional ^li tp restore its stiien^h, 
diminished by the pomb-inailioo of part of th^ salt 
with the meat» and by the dilution, qf the pi.ckle 
by the juices of the meat extracted, )^yt bqilip^, 
the albumen which would cause the pickle to. spoil 
is cpagulated and rises 19. the forip ot scum„ wtiich 
must be ciurefiilly remvived. 

An H-hoae of 10 or 12 pound? weight will rcr 
quhi^ about three quart<sr8:of a pou^aof salt and 
an oufice of moist sugar to be well rubbed into it — 
will be ready in four or five d<^y*» '^ ti^*ned and 
rubbed every day. 

l*he time meat requires salting depends upon 
the weight of it, and how much salt is used. If it 
h« rubbed in with a heavy hand, it will be ready 
much sooner than if only lightly rubbed. 

N B. Dry the salt and rip it with the sug^r in 
a mortar. 

Perk requires a longer time to cure (in propor- 
tion to its weight) than beef: a leg of pork should 
l)e in salt eight or teu days; turn it and rub it every 
day. 

Salt meat should be well washed before it 19 
boiled, especially if it has been in salt long, that 
the liquor in which the mei|t i^ boiled, n^ny not be 
tpo salt to make soup of. 
J If it has been in salt a long time, and you think 

it will be tpo salt, wash it well in cold water, and 
soak it in lukevfarm water for a couple of hours: 
H* it is very salt, lay it in water the night before 
you intend to dress it. 

Permanem and portable apparatm fir punfying 
themr. 

An apparatus for purifying the air, on the prin- 
ciples vf Gujtqn Morveau, has been lately intro- 
duced into several of the French hospitals, which 
possesses the advantage of being portable, find of 
retaining its properties for a considerable time. It 
sonsists of a vessel of thick glass, containing about 
six decilitres (1^ wine pint nearly). The edge 
of the vessel, which is strong, is ground very ac- 
^rately, and covered with a disk of glass, which 
ieals it hermetically. 

This vessel is fixed in a small plank, which sop- 
poru a frame of wood, in the form of a press, and 
18 provided with a screw to raise or lower the 
pUte of glass, ia order to open or shut the appa- 
n^us at pleasure. ' 

To produce the disinfecting gas, 40 grammes 
(t4 oz^] of black oxide of mangaueoe, powdered 
itnd passed though a hair sieve, is nut into the 
vessel} afterwards one decilitre (l-6th pf the ca- 
pacity ).of pure nitric acid, of 1.40 specific gravity, 
and an e(]^ual volume of muriatic, acid, of 1. 13 spe- 
cific gravity, is poured over it, 

When the mixture if made, the glass cover is 

I pressed strongly down by means of the screw, care 

being uken that there is no dirt on the edge of the 

vesstd to prevent it firom fitting close. Two- thirds 

of the vessel must always be k«* 't empty to contain 

' the^as. 



To.pitrify any phuee whatever, it is sulfieieiit to 
unscrew ope turn of the preMore serew, and to 
leave the apparatus oneo one or two minutes, ae* 
cording tp the size of the place to be purified: the 
expansion pf the gas wiU.be 90on perceived through 
the whole of the apartment: the apparatus is theii 
tp be closed, 

^he effects of tl^i* apparatus will continue for 
av>ut six months, using U daily : and when they 
ce?tse, the vessel is emptied and washed out, and 
the ing^^dient^ renewed in the proportions indi- 
cated. 

This is. of great utility iq purifying the air of ^ 
hospiJtals, pri.sous,wotkshpp9, W where the num- 
ber of perv*i,?» or 4ny other cause, renders sUch a 
measure i^ecessi^ry, The only precaution the use 
ot it requires, is, tp avojdthe spontaneous respira- 
tion of the gas immediately pn its issuing frpm the 
vesseil, which, withp^t beiqg dangerous, wpuld b^ 
disagre^abliQ. 

Similar apparatuses pn a smatler sca)e are also 
inade, which are enclp^ec) in a box-wppd case, aiMl 
earned id the pocket 

«i methfid of preserving Ume-^ce, 

The juice having b^n expressed from the fruit, 
was strained, and put into quart bottles: these havw 
ing been. carefully cprked, were put into a pan of 
c>ld water, whicn was then by degrees raised to 
the boilins point. At that temperature it was 
kept for hSn an hour, and was then allowed to cppI 
dpwn tp tht; temperature pf the air. After being 
bottled fpp 8 months thejuice was in the state of a 
whitish, turbid liquor, with the acidity, and much 
of the flavour of the lime; nor did it ap})ear to hav^ 
nndergone any alteration. 3omeqf thejuice, which 
hiift been examined the year before, and which had 
since only been 9gain neated, and carefully bob- 
tied, was still in good condition, retaining much of 
the flavour pf the recent juipe. Hence, it appears 
that hy the application of the above process, th^ 
addition of rum, or other spirit, to lime or lemon 
juice, may be avoided, without rendering it at all 
Qiore lifihle tp spontaneous alieratiqn, 

JiakatrUc anfl an(i'ptitrid vinegar. 

Take rue, sage, mint, roseroaiy, and lavendes^ 
fresh gathered, of each a handful, cut th^m small, 
and put them into a stone jar, pour upon the herb% 
a pint of the best white-wine vinegar; cover tlie 
jar close, and let it suqd 8 days in the sun, or near 
a fii^e; then strain it on^ and Qissolve in it an oune^ 
of camphor. This liquid, sprinkled about the 
sick chamber, or fumigated, will much revive the 
patient, and prevent the attendants from receiving 
infection. 
For bitct and tUm* of sinqU repiiiet and inaecta. 

The loca( pain prodviced by the bites and stingi 
of reptiles i^nd insects, in geneiral, is greatly r^ 
lieved by the following application. Make a lotion 
of five ounces of di.stlUj^d water, and one ounce 
of tincture of opinro . Tp be appl ied i m mediately. 

Another, — Mix 5} ounces oi distilled water, and 
J an ounce pf w^ter of qipmopia. Wash the patt 
repeatedly ^ith this Iptjon until the pain abates. 
On softem/^r cdfii iron, bv ^r Strickland, 

" There hf^9 b^en a method lately discovered, Ui 
make cast i^eUl ^o(i and malleabi -; and there are 
K already many tsurge lnan^factories put up for this 
verv important process 1 haye visited one of 
thfim in Lfpnjon, ana witnessed the operutioiw 
The method con^fsts, in placing the cast ineul m 
a. cfLfe. ox pot, ^lone; with, and surrounded by, a 
spftii red pre, fuuud in Cumberland, and other 
pl^rtt. of England. The cases are then put into a 
cpmmoD oven* built with fire-bricks, and withou| 
^ chimney, where they are heated with coal or 
^okfif placed upon a fire-grate. The do<>rs of the 
oveu are deseo, and but a slight draft of air pei^* 
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kept up, for the space of leven day«, or two 
weeks, Jeprndine Qn the thickness snd weight of 
the OHstiiigs. The cases are then taken out, and 



snffereu to cool, and the hardest cast metal is, by 
the operation, rendered so soft and malleable, that 
It ma^ be we!ded together, or, when in a cold state, 
bent mto almost any shape bj a hammer or vitt. 
In this manner are all articles, such as hamns 
buckles, bridle bits, horse shoes, and even nails, 
made tough and malleable. Cast horse shoes, 
•ub.«iitted to th%4 process, have, after being worn 
out by the action of the horses* feet, been con- 
certed into penknives, and other artioJes of cutr 
leiy, of a superior quality. I have proc-,red a speci- 
men of the red ore used in this valuable process, 
togetl^r with^a few articles of the hardest cast 
iron, which have been softened, and rendered per- 
fectly malleable. Those castings, however, which 
are made from pig iron eontaming the smallest 
portion of carbon, are the best adapted for eon- 
Tersion into malleable iron: the only effect pro- 
duced by the introduction of the red ore, along 
with the metal, is to deorive it of iU carbon.** 

The Cumberland rea ore is,' it appears, found 
in various pails of the Island of Great Britain, and 
there are, undoubtedly, several varieties of iron ore 
in the United States, which will answer the sam ^ 
purpose. The Cumberland ore is probably an ar- 
gillaceous oxide of iron. The Hematetic iron ore, 
which consists of oxide of iron, silex, andalumine, 
has been suoeessfully used in England, but as it is 
a very hard substance, the difliculty of reducing it 
to powder, in sufficient quantities, is a bar to its 
employment in the large way. The ochery red 
oxide of iron (red-ochre) is known to abound 
in many of the states, and is, probably, similar to 
tliat of Cumberland The Bog-ore, so abundant 
in New Jersey, and in many other places, would 
be Itkelv to answer the purpose, when not conta- 
ninateil by phosphate ot iron. 
' * flight mare. 

Article of food, most likely to produce night- 
mare, are cucumbers, nuts, apples, and all such 
things as generally produce flatulence. The pa- 
roxysm of night-mare does not always immediate- 
ly follow the eating any improper food, but some- 
times several days elapse before its attack. In 
this ease it is easier to foresee, and consequently 
to prevent it The signs by which its approach 
may be known are r^iusual drowsiness, disagreea- 
ble dreams, and disturbed sleep, with wind in the 
stomach and bowels. In this uise immediate re^ 
oourse should be had to the carbonate of soda, or 
to either of the following draughts, which may be 
taken at bed-time: — Mix together 10 grains of 
carbonate of soda, 3 drachms of compound tinc- 
ture of cardamoms; 1 drachm of simply syrup; 
and 1 oz. of peppermint water. 

Another. — ^Mix together 10 grains of iirexwred 
ammonia; 1 drachm of tincture of capsicum; 1 
drachm of syrup of saffron; and 10 drachms of 
oinnamon water. — Should these medicines not pro- 
duce any relaxation of the bowels, it will be ne- 
cessary tiie following morning to take a doae of 
some of the ne..cral purp;ing salts, or what will an- 
swer equally well, the following aperient draught: 
Another.— 'MxTi together 15 grains of magnesia; 
15 grains of rhubarb powder; 8 grains of carbo- 
nate of soda; 1 drachm of simple syrup; and 11 
draohmn of peppermint water. — To those persons 
who are habitually subject to nlght-mare, we would 
advise the frequent repetition of one or other of 
the dranglus, for several nights in succession; af- 
ter which the aperient draught may be taken if 
necessary; and eostiveness is in all cases to be 
atifided.' 



On the meant vfprenenthw or escfhwvmkhtffJtMi 
in Bteam boctit, by profetsor Robert Harcm - 
In the first place, tne flues and the furnace oiaj 
be so situated, that the wood work can in nO ease 
be set on fire by them. In the second plsee, by 
means of a capacious pump to be worked Jay ilw 
engine, «nd other pumps in different parts of tiis 
\es8el, to be worked by the crew and passeneera, 
torrent of water might in a few moments, hj t^ 
aid of hoses and ^ipes, be directed upon the fib^ 
It would be highly important to have also « 
number of leather fire buckets hung up in an s^ 
propriate place, and kept in order; also, boekeCs 
with ropes attached to them, to draw up water by 
hand. The crew should be trained to use CI* 
pumps, the hoses, and the buckets for drawine w»> 
ter. If a due degree of di sci pi i ne were established 
among them, the efforts of tbe passengers wovdd 
ax)n take the same direction; so that their nuss- 
bers would tend to diminish the danger, inatevi 
of rendering It greater. 

Tliere should oe at least four good hand pomps^ 
two forward and two aft, besides the pump to be 
wrought by the engine. From this pump, which 
could always be used when the fire should not be 
so situated as to incapacitate tbe machinery, tws 
iron pipes should proceed, one to the forward j the 
other to the after part of the boat; to these pipei 
there should be large cocks with hose permanently 
attached, of length sufficient to command w 
greater part of the boat Each hose should always 
be kept upon a reel; 4o that on the captain's givii^ 
an oraer to work the fire pump, either might be 
immediately ready for use, and tiie water spoil- 
ing, from tpe terminating pipe, be under the di- 
rection of one of the crew, who should be trained 
for that purpose, to know his post, and perform hit 
duty with skill and agility. 

Remedy far Jlitx, 
^ Take of catechu, in powdei', simarouba bark, 
cinnamon, each 8 dr. boiling water, 1 pint Ma- 
cerate for4houn in a covered vessel; strain. Nov, 
take off the strained liquor, 7 oz. compound tins* 
ture of cardamoms, 1 oz. opium confection, 1 dr. 
Make into a mixture, of which take two table- 
spoonsful 4 times a day. . £xcellent in fluxes of all 
kinds. 

Dytentery and biUout diwrden. 
The medical qualities of pulverized charcoal 
are daily developing themselves. In addition to 
its value in bilious disorders, two ounces of the 
charcoal, boiled in a pint of fresh milk, maybe 
taken in doses of a wine-glassful, by adults, even 
two hours, in the most obstinate dysentery, uotil 
relief is imparted, which has not failed to be tbe 
effect in almost every instance. It is harmless, and 
the experiment may be safely tried. Charcoal 
made from maple wood is the fittest for this piiff»> 
pose. 

Fine black colour, 
** Take some camphor, and set it on fire; from 
the flame will arise a very dense suioke, which 
might be collected in the same way as the lam|H 
black, in the manufactories of tliat article. As I 
have not required much at a time, I have generally 
Collected it on a common saucer, by holding it 
over the flame. This black j mixed with gum ar»* 
bic, is far superior to any India ink I have ever 
seen imported; I have also used it grouad ia oil." 
Miniature painters, who use colours in small 
quantities, sometimes obtain a most bewitiful and 
perfect black, by using tf e buttons which form oa 
the snuft' of a candle, when allowed to born ui^ 
disturbed, lliese are made to fall into a small 
thimble, or any other convenient vessel whi^ ess 
be immediately covered with the thumb, to e»- 
elude tlie air. This is found to be perfectly fjt«« 
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' Mhi greftte, and fo poMess every desirtble qaa- 

iitr. 

jFbr rheTtmaiic gona, 

Tlic fonowing; medicine, prescribed by Dr Bail- 
lie, has always been foand to saeceed in removing^ 
l%eiiinatio gout, and in allaying the general exeite- 
tneiit of Che brain and nerroas system, which ani- 
fdrmly aeeompanies it: — Take of camphorated 
mixture, 7 drachms, infusion of rhnbaro, 5 do. 
tinetnre of henbane, \ a drachm, sab-carbonate of 
potass, 10 gtains. Mix for a draught To be 
taken two or three times a day, particularly the 
last thing at night. 

Wath leather trtder waistcoat*. — ^In seTeral in- 
stances, the best effects have occurred from wear- 
ing washing leather over flannel, as a preservative 
aniinst the consequence of those exposures to which 
all are more or less liable. A waistcoat of this 
material will, in many cases, supersede the neces- 
iDtjr of, and prove a more eflective barrier against 
eold, than a great coat, and often even after the ea- 
tablisbment of a rheumatism which refuses tq give 
way before the most powerful medicine, clothing 
he parts afl^cted with leather will almost imme- 
diately effect an easy core. 

J}rop8y, 

The following ireceipt was given to the late 
sauntess of Shaftesbury by^ the prior of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of Corbie, in Ptcardy. 

Take of broom-seed, well powdered, and sifted, 
1 drachm. Let it steep twelve hours in a |^lass and 
a half of good rich white wine, and take it in the 
morning, fasting, having first shaken it so that the 
whole may be swallowed.. Let the patient walk 
after it, ir able, or let bef use what exercise she 
can without fatigue, for an hour and a half; after 
which, let her take 2 oz. of olive oil; and not eat 
or drink any thing in less than half an hour after- 
wards. Let this be repeated every day, or once in 
three days, and not oftener till a cure is effected; 
and do not let blood, or use any other remedy dui^ 
in^the course. 

l^othing can be more gentle and safe than the 
0|K;ration of this remedy. If the dropsy is in the 
body, it disc!iar|;es it by urine, without any incon- 
venience: if it IS between the skin and flesh, it 
causes blisters to rise on the legs, by which it will 
run ofi^; but this does not happen to more than one 
111 thirty: and in this case no plasters must be used, 
out apply red cabbage leaves. It cures dropsy in 
pi-egnant women, without injury to the mother or 
dhiid. It also alleviates asthma, consumption, and 
di84«rders of the liver. 

Preventitm of fire in theairee, 

Tn consequence of the frequent occurrence of 
(ires in theatres, particular precautions have been 
taken with the theatre of the Port St Martin, at 
Paris. A thick wall of hewn stone separates the 
audience part from the scenic part of the house; 
all the doors in it are of iron, and may be shut in- 
stantly in case of fire; finally, the insulation of the 
a»ectators from the stage is made perfect by means 
:' a screen of plates of iron, which foils down be- 
fore Ihe stage. This screen, which weighs between 
1,900 and 1,S00 pounds, is easily worked by two 
men, and slides up and down upon guides, so as 
readily to take its place. Besides these precau- 
tions, rescnoirs of water are established in the 
-oof, which may be connected, when necessary, 
with vessels of compressed air, and made to throw 
a powerful jet over a very large part of the boild- 

*^' ^ . 

Tanmng. 

' A tanner, named Rapedius, of Bern Gastel, on 

the Moselle, has tltscovered a new species of taq 

proper for dressing leather. It is the plant known 

sy the name of bilt>erry or whorUeb6rrr» (vaeeim» 

^ A 



um inyrtilus or myitillis,} which stiotdd be gathei^ 
ed in spring, because at tnis season it dries man 
readily, and is more easily ground. Three pounds 
and a half of this tan suffice for dressing a pound 
of leather, while six pounds are required from the 
oak to produce the same effect. By this new pro- 
cess, tanners can gain four months out of the time 
required for preparing strong leather. A com- 
mission having been appointed at Treves to ex- 
amine the leather so prepared, reported, that they 
had never s^n any as good, and that every pair 
of shoes made thereft^m lasts two months more 
than what are manufactured from common leather; 
that the skin of the neck, which it is difficult to 
work, becomes strong and elastic like that of the 
other parts. The shinib should not be pulled up, 
but cut with a bill, to obtain the reproduction of 
the plant the following year. When cut, damp 
does not deteriorate it, which is not the case with 
oak bark, which loses ten per cent of its value bv 
being wetted. 

Method of obtaining' ro^et of aB. kinds twice in the 
year. 

The following directions, by M. Douette Richatw 
dot, are to enable the amateur to gather as fine roses 
in September as be did in the preceding June>-< 
1. Immediately after the first flowering, the shrub 
is to be deprived of every leaf, and those branches 
which have borne roses cut, so that only two or 
three bods shall remain. The cutting of the weak* 
er4}ranches may be in a less degree. If the weathier 
be dty. when the leaves are removed, it will be ne- 
cessary to thoroughly water the stem, for several 
days, with the rose of the watering-pot: in this 
way the sap will not be arrested. 2. Then the 
brush is to be used, and the rose tree well cleansed 
by it, so that all mouldiness hhall disappear: this 
operation is very easy after an abundant rain. .S. 
The earth about the rose tree is to be disturbed, 
and then twenty-four sockets of calves' feet are to 
be placed in the earth round the ^tem, avid about 
four inches distant from it. The hoots of young 
calves are the best, and give a vivid colour aim 
agreeable perfume to the roses. These are to be 
placed with the points downwards, so that the cups 
shall be nearly level with the surface of the earth, 
and the plant well surrounded. I'his operation is 
to be repeated in the November following. These 
hoofs, dissolved by the rain or the waterings, form 
an excellent manure, which hastens the vegetation, 
and determines the repi-oduction of flowers. 4. 
Two waterings per week will suffice in ordihar) 
weather, and they should be made with the roat 
of the watering.(K)t, so that the hoofs may fr e filled; 
but, if the atmosphere is dry, it will be necessary 
to water the plants every evening; and in the lat« 
ter case it will be necessary, from time to time, ti« 
direct the stream of water on to the head of the 
tree.' 

Gooeeberry and currant winea. 

The following method of making superior goose- 
berry and currant wines is recommended in a 
French work:—- For currant wine, eight pounds ol 
honey are dissolved in fifteen g^oiia of boiling 
water, to which, when clarified, is Added the juice 
of eight pounds of red or white eurraats. It i^ 
thenr fermentul for twenty-four houra, and two 
pounds of sugar to every two gallons of water aii: 
added. The preparation is afterwards eaariftett 
with the whites of eggs and cream of tartar. — Fur 
gooseberry wine, the fruit is gathered dry when 
about hall' ri|ie, aud tlien pouiided in a mortar 
The juice, w lieu properly strained through a ean- 
vas bag, is mixed widi sugar, in the proportion of 
Uiree pounds to eveiy two gallons ok juice. It m 
then left iu a quiet state for fifteen days^ at the ex- 
piration of wUieb it is' carefully p«uved dB^ uuU 

8 it 
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M to FtfiiraeMt ftitthrac moirflM when the fiiftiUitjr 
w under fifteen f;»llont, mid for fivo laonthB wheo 
MCHible that aoantity. it k Umq bottitd, and aooo 
oeeomet fit lor dpinkiii|[^ . 

To solder tonrnt^^thfeSL 

To aoldar twe pi^aca of ahell taseliMr, tlit two 
edges which are to be jeinod, muat be bevelled, or 
chamfered; tAing «are that the lanae inelinatioa 
be giTen to both, and that they may perfectly fit 
eaeh other* They are then to be plaeed one upon 
the other, and wbleii the joiiH is well fiued, a atrip 
of paper is to be wrapped firealy round tCiera, ao as 
to form three or four thicknesses; the whole should 
be secured by a piece of thread. A pair of pin- 
cers resembling small smiths* tongs, or the pi«eh- 
ing irons used by hair dressers, mus: be heated, 
the mouth of which must be of sotfioiefit length to 
embrace the whole joint; these are to be stjueezed 
together, UQtil the shell will bend by its own 
weight, or by the application of a amall force with 
the finger. The tongs are then to be remaved, and 
when cooled, the piece will be found to he per- 
fectly soldered. Care mutt be tiken thalt the 
tongs be not too much heated, otherwise, instead 
ef soldering, they will bura the shell: to prevent 
this, they must be tried by pinching white paper 
between them; when they are of suoh a tempera- 
ture as to scorch it very alightly, they are then fit 
for use. 

Quaiitiea of the ammal and vegetable fiod cem* 
nttmljf ueedin t£^. 

Beef.^Vnten this is the flesh of a bollock of 
middle age, it affords good and strong nourishioent, 
atid is peculiarly well adapted to thoae who labour, 
' (M* tiike much exercise. It will often sit eaay upon 
slotmiehs that can digest no other kind of fomi; 
and its fat is almost as easily digested as that of 
vea!. 

Veal IS a proper Ibod for peraons recovering 
from indisposition, and may even be given to fe- 
brile patients in a very weak state, but it affords 
less noarithn>ent than the flesh of the aaree animal 
in a state of maturity. The fat of it is lighter than 
that of any other animal, and shows die least dis- 
position to potrescency. Veal is a yery suitable 
food in costive habits; but of all meat it is the least 
calculated for removing acidity from the stomach. 

MutioUf from the age of four to six years, and 
fed on dry pasture, is an excellent meat It ia of 
a middle kind between the firmness of beef and 
iie tenderness of veal. The lean part of mutton, 
however, is the most nonriahin]^ and conducive to 
health; the fat-being hard of digestion. The head 
of the sheep, especially when divested of the skin, 
is verv tender; and the feet, on account of the 
3ellv they contain, are highly nutritive. 
' Lamb is not so noivisiiing as mutton; but it is 
light, and extremely suitable to delicate stomachs. 

Hottee tambf though much esteemed by many, 
possesses the bad qtudities common to the flesh of 
mil animals reared in an unnatural manner. 

J*ork affords rich and substantial nourishment; 
abd its juices are wholesome when properly fe<l, 
and when the animid enjoys pure air and exercise. 
But the flesh of hogs neaied m towns is both hard 
of digestion and unwholesome. Pork is pailicu- 
larly improper for those who are liable to any 
foulness of tne skin. It Is almost proverbial, that 
a dram is good for promoting its digestion: but 
this is an erroneowa notion; fi>r though a dranimi^ 
give a momentary stimulus to the coats of the cto- 
mach, it tends to harden the flesh, and of eourse to 
make it more indigestible. 

Smoked heum are a strong kind of meat, and 
rather fit for a relish than for diet It is the quali- 
ty of all salted meat that the fibres become rigid, 
and jtiierefove mora dtflbult of digest ont and when 



I to tbi« ta ad(M4WMiai«» the :bie«t of the thuni^ 

occasions the salt to conoentrate, aod the fat bet«t«Bi 
the muscles sometimes to beaomeiraneid. 

Maoan ia also of ao iadigesttble quality, wmti ii 
«pt to turn raiMid on weak stoioaoha; but for thoas 
JA health it is an excellent food, ei^ieeiaUy when 
used Willi fowl or veal, or even eajt^a with {m; % 
eabbagea, or cauliflowers. 

Oeat^ jkek ia hard and indigestible; but that 
of kids is tender, as well as deliciQus, and tdUttth 
good nourishment 

FenuM, or tlie flesh of deer, and that of bare^ 
is of a nourishing quality, but is liable to the ii^ 
eonvenioQce, that, though much disposed to pu- 
treaeency of itself, it must be kept lor a little time 
before it becomes tender. 

The blood of ammaU is used as an aliment by 
the oommon people, hut thev could not long sub- 
sist upon it unless mixed with oatmeal, &6.: fori! . 
is not veiy soluble, ahiue, by th^ digestive powers 
of the human stoniaah, aod therefore oaonat prevc 
oourishing. 

MJlk is of very different eouaisteooe ia ditfereu 
animals; but that of cows being the kuid used in 
diet, is at present the object ot our attention. Milk, 
where it agrees with the stomach, affords excellent 
nourishment £ar those who are weak* and cannot 
digest other aliments. It does not readily become 
putrid, but itiaapt to become sour on the stomacli, 
aod thence to pniduce flAtulence^ heart-burn, or 
gripea, and in some constitutions a looaeoeaa. Thr 
best jgailk ia from a cow at three or £ckur years of 
age, about two months after producing^ a calC It 
is lighter, but more watery, than the milk of sheep 
and goats; while, on the other hand, it is more 
thick and heavy than the milk of asses ami mare^ 
which.are next in coosisteuce to human uulk. 

Oo account of the acid which is generated aftei 
digestion, milk coagulates in all stomaclis; but the 
caseous or che«i|y.part is again dissolved by the di- 
gestive juices, and randered fit for the purposes 
of nutrition. It is improper to eat acid aubstaneei 
with ntilk, as these would teod to prevent the dac 
digestion of it 

Cream is very nourishing, but, on aooount of iti 
fatness^ is difficult to be digested in weak stomachs. 
Violent exercise, after eating it, wiU, ia a little 
time, convert it iuto butter. 

MutUr^-^SossA writers inveigh against the use 
of butter as univer^Uy pernicious; but they migiit 
with equal reason condemn all vegetable oils, which 
fiorm a considerable part of diet in the southers 
climates, and seem to have been beneficially in- 
tended by uabare for that puj:poseu Butter, like 
ever^ other oily substance, has doubtless a L'eUcing 
quality, aod if long retained in the stomach, is li*> 
ble tc beoome rancid i but, if eaten in moderation, 
it will not produce those effects. It is, however, 
improper ia bilious cooatitutious. The worst con- 
sequence .produced by butter, when eaten with 
bread, ia» that it obstructs the discharge of the sa- 
liva, in the act of mastication or chewing; by which 
means the food u iwt so easily digested. l*o ob- 
viate this effect, it wouhl be a commendable pra*- 
tice at breakfast,! first to eat ^on^e dry bread, and 
chew it well, till the saUvary,^Unds were exhaust» 
ed, aad afiterwards to eat it.wuh butter. By theaa 
•means auch a quantity of saliva luight be carried 
iuto the stomach aa would be sufiUcieut lor the pur- 
pose of digestion* 

Cbfioee la likewise reprobated fagr naai^ as e»- 
tremely unwholesome. It is doubtless not easy of 
digestion; and when e^tten in a great quantity, may 
overload the stomach; but if taken sparing^, iu 
tenacity may be dissolved bj the digestive jttioe% 
and it may yield a wholesome, though na& vei^ 
nourishing shyUu Toastetl aheese.iji ii|fr«»»ahie la 
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Fo«2«.«^TIm fle«h of l>in1fl^iflrm^in quUitir m- 

(mmI njpm mui and bemet, dford, i^ i«n<*«l, 
goo4 iioar>.«bmeat; if tp» «iaMpt g^Qeteaii^ diiplu, 
tHiteh are hard^ di^tioM, e8peotaUy,4h« former. 
A yoang hrn 0r chicken it tender and ^elieale 
feed, and extranelj weH adapted le^rellMidigM- 
tiire povievt are weak. Hot of all 4ane €>«!«, tlie 
eapon it the moat mttritioui. 

TuFkey9, ife.'^Twiktfi^^ as sell aa Gainea or 
India fowla, aflRsrd a lubitantial notoimeat, btU aae 
•et 80 ea»f of digcition as tiie eoramoa dovMHie 
fowls. In all biids these parts are the most firm, 
which are most exerrised: in tlie smaU biflds, 
therefore, the wings, and in the larger fctods the 
Im^ are eommoalr the most difiealit of dtepstion. 

mUfn^U.'^The flesh of wUd birda, in gene- 
ral, thoogh more easily digested, islessnottrishiag 
than that of i|iiadrtt-|^a, as being more dcj en jce- 
eount of their almost constant ezeroise. Those 
4iird9 are not wholesome which subsist upon irooms. 
Insects, and fishes, 

£m.-*The eg^ of birds are a simple and 
wholesome aliment Those of the tnrkey am su- 
perior in all the qualifioatioos of food. The white 
of eggs is dissolved in a 'warm tcmpemtnee, hut 
hj OMMh heat it is rendered toiwh and hfutL The 
Tolk contains much oil, and is nigMy nomrMhiM, 
iMit has a strong tendency to pntretaction; on whiSi 
•aeoonnt, eggs are imnroper for people of wesk 
^omaebs, especially when they are not Qoite fredb* 
8m boiled hard or fried arediffienUor dispeation, 
and are rendered, still more indigestible h/the ad. 
dition of butter. All eggs re^uice a aoficieot 
^uantltT of salt, to promote their solntion in the 
stomach. 

FUht though some of them be light and eaqr of 
digestion, afford less nourishment Umn vegetables, 
or' the ileih of quadrapeds, and are, of all the ani- 
mal tribes, -the most disposed to pntt^e&ction. Salt 
water fish are, in general, the best; but when sailed, 
though less disposed to putresoeaey, they become 
xnore diffieiilt of digestion. Whitings and flounders 
are ^e most easily digested. Acid sauces, and 
pickles, bw resisting putrefaction, are a proper ad- 
dition to fish, both as thcT retard putrescency, and 
aorreet the relaxing tendency of butter, so gene- 
rtillv used with this kind of .aliment. 

OjftttPt and CBeMot are eaten both nv and 
dressed: but in the former state they are prefera- 
ble, because heat dissipates considerably theirnu- 
tritious paKs as well as the salt water, which pro- 
motes their digestion in the stomach; if not eaten 
very sparingly, thejr ^nerally prove Jazativie. 

Jfiiudet and perttdnklet are Ihr inferior to 0]rs- 
lers, both in point of digestion and nutriment. 
Sea muscles are by some supposed to be of a poi- 
sonous nature; but though this o^Mn- y> is not much 
countenanced by experience, the safest way is to 
eat them with vinc^g^ar, or some other vegetable 
neid. 

Jb>iKi</_At tfie head of the ve^etaUe class 
stands bread, that article of diet which, from ge- 
neral use, has received the name of the staff of 
life. Whett is the grain chiefly used for the pur- 
pose in this country, and is among the most nulri- 
Qve of fill the farinaceous kinds, as it eopuins a 
great diial of starch. Bread is ver^ properly eaten 
With animal food, to correct the disposition lo pu- 
tresceney; but is most expedient with such articles 
elf diet as contain much iKNirisliment in a amaJl 
bulk, because it then serves lo gvre the stomach a 
proper degree of expsnsion. flut as it produces a 
sltmy chyle, and disposes to costiveness, it ought 
not to be eaten 4n a : trge qnnnti^. To Mauer 



bread 4M7 of dlffntiom It ougjutjto ^ w«llfei»- 
meQtcid;i«4 b.ak^d, and }i i^eye. ahouldbe used MU 
jt J^ stood itwe^tgr-four k<m^ «ft«r k&iflfi taken out 
flf Uie oven, otlyerwis^ it is %pt to oocrsion various 
complaints in those who have weak stomachs; puch 
9k flatvlence. hcipct-bum, y^c^ulfie^^, ao^l the 
jUkia* The cujitoDii of e$aing biMter wiih bredid, 
hot from the oven, is com|^alil4? onlj^ .vitJti vecy 
stnmg digestive powers, 

PoBtrjtj €ppeci1illy wbep Ho|t, ]m ajl the diiad- 
?«PtBges of hot ibcead #nd butA^r, find even buttered 
.ti9Mi, though the bread ^ tfmy AV fW!«r9ely infe- 
i9Qr in it* e|feot« w » WjejiJc staqkacb. Dry toast, 
with butter, is by far the wholesomest hreakiast. 
.Bro«prn wheMeii bread, ^q which t^ce is a good 
de^l of lye, though not so pM^^r'^hix^ as that made 
9f ftne Aour, is both pa^ttal^le ^ wholenood^ b)}t 
apt to become sour on weak ;|l9f^QhA* 

OaiMi iituiejf^ tmd rK««rr^Qajtsi wHen deprived 
of the husk, #ud partii^u|arly barley, when pro- 
pel^ prepared, are each of them softening, and 
afford wholesome and cooling nourisl^efit. Rii^e 
likewise contains a nutritious mucilage, And is less 
used iA Great Britain tbiiQ it djeserves, both on aa- 
eount of its wholetomeness and ^economioal utility. 
The hqUqa of iu beii^ hurtfud to the sight is a 
vulgar error. In soqie coostitutioqs it tends to In- 
duce co^veness; but this seem^ to h^ owing chiefly 
toflatuleooe^aodm^y be corrected by the addition of 
4Qme spice, such asfsu^^airs, aniaeed^. and the like 

Po^ocf^vean.agcei^ble apd wholesome food, 
uml yieild neaiiy as tfv^h ooqrislimc^t ^s any ot 
the roots used in ditiC T\k^ liMrioa^eou? pr mealy 
kind is Ml gonerfd the most eaqr of digestion, ai^d 
they are mu^ improved by being toasted or baked. 
They ought almost alwf^s to be cf tep with meat, 
and never .witbput saU.. The sidt should be boilea 
with them. 

Ck'tim p€99 (m4 Aanar, boiled in tlioir fresh state 
are both agreeable to the ta^te apd wholesome 
being neither no flatulent, nor pp difficult of digea* 
tion, ,as in their ripe state; in wh^^h they resemble 
U»e other legiiminous ve^petablef. Prench bean* • 
poi8ess.much the sarr^e qualities; bu,t yield a more 
watery juice, and have a greater disposition to pro* 
djoce flatuleoce. T^y oi«g|a to bc^atep vrith some 
spice. 

SaM$, bluing epten ry^w, re<iuire good digest! v? 
powwSft «sp«ciaily those of the cooling kind; and 
the addition, of oil and vin^ajr, thoi\gh qualified 
wiljb mnsUrd, havdly read«i*s the £ree use of them 
consistent yi.Uh « w^ stomfich. 

Spbiach affords a soft lubrioati^r aliment, but 
contains Uttle nouiishmeot* In weak stomachs it 
is apt to^ piYtduite acUlity, and frequently a loose- 
ness. To obviwte these effects, it ought always to 
be well beaten, and but little huMiCr mixed with it. 

Atparugtu is a nourishing artic^ In diet, and 
promotes the secretion of urioe^ but ip common 
with the vegetftble ^has, disposes Vi little to flat^ 
lence. 

Jb^htJoet resemble ajywrap)3 in l^^ir quali- 
ties, but 4e«m lo he fff^qvp p^tntjivi^y ^d leas diu- 



€Ms^99 «M iioipQ C|f ^ I90st ^fopspicttous 
plants in the garden. Thqy f)9 not {iffoi-d much 
ftounahmwi^ b^jt aoe an ^igreeablc addition to ani- 
mal food, and .not q^ite ap 4<^tulent as the common 
gveeaf. They jire likewise diuretic, god some- 
.mhi^ kxatijrc Cabhage ^as a stronger tendenay 
to putosfaetion Ihtui most other vegetable substan- 
coat and, . during iM pujUr«|fyiog state, seqds forth 
an offcoaine jstell, mn^h resembling tb^t of putre- 
fying animal iMdiea. ^o/yr, huwt:;ver, fi-om pro- 
moting » pNAri4 di^pPIAiop in Mte human body, it 
is, ou the c<iniisi»iy„a fik^lfitfifiae aJ^riteot iin thi • 
true putrid mpcvy. 
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TVrfi^ ire ft natHticfiit. ntide of tvgetmble 
(bod, but not rerj cftsr of dtfetUon, and are flatn- 
lenL This eflViet it in a good measare obriatcd, 
bf prening tbe water oat of them before they are 
cateii. 

CarroU eontain a eonaiderable quantity of no- 
tritious jutee, but are among the moat flatulent of 
▼etetable prodoetiona. 

j*artmp§ are more noari thing and leta flatulent 
than carrots, whieh they alto ezeeed in the tweet- 
nets of their mucilage. By boiling them in two 
different watert, they are rendered lets flatulent, 
bat their other qaalitiea are thereby diminithed in 
proportion. 

Poftlty it of a ttimalating and aromatic nature, 
well calculated to make agreeable taucet. It it 
alto a gentle diuretic, but preferable in all its 
qoalitiet when boiled. 

Celery affords a root both wholetoroe and fra- 
grant, but it diffieolt of digettion in its raw state. 
It givet an agreeable taste to aoups, as well as 
renders them diuretic 

OnionM^ garUc^ and fhaloit are all of a ttima- 
lating nature, by which they assist digestion, dis- 
solve slimy humours, and expel flatoletiey. They 
are, however, most suitable to persona of a cold 
and phlegmatic constitution. 

Baduhet of ail kinds, particularly the horse 
radish, agree with the three precedii^ articles in 
powerfully dissolving slimy humours. They e«- 
cite the discharge otair lo<lged in the Intesunes. 

Applet are a wholesome vegetable aliment, and 
in many cases medicinal, particularly in diseases 
of the breast aad complaints Krising from phlegm. 
But, in general, they agree best with the stomach 
when eaten either roasted or boiled. The more 
aromatic kinds of apples are the fittest for eating 
raw. 

Pean resemble much in their effects .the sweet 
kind of apples, but have more of a laxative quali- 
ty, and a greater tendency to flatulence. 

CherrieM are in general a wholesome fruit, when 
they ag^ree with the stomach, and they are benefi- 
dal in many diseases, especially those of the putrid 
kind. 

Flumt are noarishing, and have besides an at- 
tenuating, as well as a laxative, quality, but are apt 
to pro<luce flatulence. If eaten fresh, am! before 
they are ripe, especially in large quantities^ they 
occasion colics, and other complaints of the bowels. 

Peache* are not of a very nourishing quali^, 
but they abound in juice, and are serviceable in 
bilious complaints. 

Apricot* are more palpy than peaches, bat are 
apt to ferment, and produce acidities in weak sto- 
machs. Where they do not disagree they are 
cooling, and tend likewise to correct a disposition 
to putresoeiicy. 

Goo9ebeirie9 and currant*, when ripe, are simi- 
lar in their qualitiet to oherriea, and when ated in 
I green sute, they are agreeably cooling. 

Strawberrie* are an a^rc««ble, eoo^ing aliment, 
wd are accounted good in eases of gravel. 

Cucumber* are cooling, and agreeable t6 the 
aalate in hot weather^ but to prevent them from 
•roving hurtful to the stomaeh, the juice ought to 
be squeezed out after they are slieed, and vioegar, 
•tepper, and salt, afterwards lidded. 

Aa.— By some, the ase of thit exotic is eoA- 
demned in terms the most vehement and an^uali- 
led, while others have either asserted ita ini*<>- 
tence, or gone to fiir at to aacribe to it talobrioas, 
tnd eren extraordinary virtues. The trath srems 
to lie between these two extremes; there is how- 
ever an essential diflbrenee in the effects of green 
tea and of black, or of bohca; the former of which 
M aauflU more apt to affeet the narvea off tha alo- 



raach than the latter, more eapeciany when dnnft 
without cream, and likewise without brpad aoi 
butler. That, taken in a large quantity, or at s 
later hour than naual, tea often produaea watahfaV 
■eaa, ia a point that cannot be denied; but if %me9 
in moderation, and aeeonpanied with the Edi- 
tions just now mentioned, it does hot sensibly disr 
•over any huitful effceta, but greatly relievea m 
oppreaaion of the stomach, and abatca a \mM of tiic 
head. It ought alwa}'a to be made of a moderate 
degree ot strength; for if too weak it certainly c^ 
laxes the stomach. As it has an astringent taste, 
which seems not very oonsistent with a relaxing 
power, there is ground for aseribing this effect not 
ao much to the herb itself as to the hot water, 
which not being impregnated with a aufficicBt 
Quantity of tea, to correct its owa emoUieat te»> 
ileney, produces a relaxation, unjustly imputed to 
some noxious quality of the plant. But tea, like 
every other eommodity, is liable to dann^, and 
when this happens, it may produce effecta not a^ 
eeasarily connected with iu ortgi iwl qoalitiet. 

C*jfee, — It is allowed that coffee promotes di- 
gestion, and exhilarates the animal apirits; be- 
sides whioh, various other qualities are ascribed to 
it, soeh as dispelling flatulency, removing dizxi- 
neaa of the head, attenuating viscid humours^ iu- 
ereaaing the circulation of toe blood, and 



qnenlly perspiration; but if drank too strong, it 
Mpccts the nerves, occaaions watchfulness, and tr^ 
mor of the hands; thougli in some phl^^matia coi^ 
atitutiooe it is apt to inmluce sleep. Indeed, it it 
to persons of that habit that coffee is well accom 
modated; for to people of a thin and dry habit of 
body it aeems to be injurious. Turkey eofiee if 
greatly preferable in flavour to that of the Weat 
Indiet. Drank, only in the quantity of one ditb, 
after dinner, to promote digestion, it antwert b^ 
without either tiigar or milk: but if taken at other 
timet, it thould nave both; or in place of the la^ 
ter, rather cream, which not only improves the 
beverage, but tends to mitigate the effect of coffee 
upon the nerves. 

ChactkUe is a nutritive and wholesome coropo- 
sition, if taken in a small quaniitr, and not re- 
peated too oUen; but is generally hurtful to th^ 
stomach of those with whom a vegetable diet di^ 
agrees. By the addition of vanilb and other in- 
gredients. It is made too heating, and so much a& 
fects particular constitutions as to excite nervoos 
symptoms, especially complaints of the head. 
Food for h*r*e*» 

A practice it becoroins general in Silesia of 
feeding horses with bread, made by takinp^ equal 
quantities of oat and rye meal, mixing it with lea- 
ven or yeatt, and ad4ing one third of the quantilj 
of boiled potatoes. To each horte itjgiven ISlbi^ 
per day, in rationt of 4 Ibt. each. The bread ii 
cot into tmall piecet, and mixed with a little 
moittened cu« traw. It it ttated that by thit 
meant thero it a taving in feeding teven hortet of 
49 buthelt of oats in 24 days, while the horses 
perform their common labour, and are much bet- 
ter in look, health and disposition. 

Another improvement in tKe feeding of horses, 
consists in the substitution for hay and corn, of cot 
straw and potatoes, or straw, chaff*, and pounded 
furze mixed, wetted with salt water. 1^ proeeai 
of preparing it is as follows: Let a tub full of fresh 
water, with an egg in it, be impregnated with at 
much 'domestic salt as will cause the egg to rise 
and float on the surface, that being the criterion of 
ita saltness being equal to that of sea water. Thtk 
provender being put into a wicker basket, and 
phMed on. the tub, pour the salted water upon it, ia 
quantity aufficieut to wet tbe whole inata, and 
when it flkall have done flitariug through it, give |r 
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« ilie hdirses. The tilted water will not only 
-^^^sten and sweeten the food, but also operat<3 as 
a Maost efficient alterative to parify the blood, 
tfor^ all gross haroours, prevent the increase of 
worms, aira all painful attaolcs ft*om those trouble- ' 
some vermin. Uorsrs fed in this manner will 
work well, and will be fit for all sorts of work. A 
man e^s with one knife machine, in four hours, 
enough of wheafeea straw to last nine^horses for 
twenty-four hours. 

Orignud receipt for tore tyet. 

Take 1 ounce of white eopperas, dissolve it in a 
quart of water, and apply it to the eo> uers of the 
eves three or four times a day, or even eveiy hour. 
The ^es will smart much during the admmistra- 
ticm of the lotion. 

A table-spoonful for an adult, a tea-spoonful for 
• ehild, of cream of tartar, dissolved in half a tum- 
bler of water, may be taken inwardly, once a day, 
while using the above. 

The bark of the ttem of the pomegranate^ a epe^ 
cific m the cur'e »/ txttioy or tape^ worm. 

** I have repeatedly i)ut to the test of trial in 
eases of tmiia, with uniform soceess, the dried 
bark of the stem, of the pome^^ranate slirub, both 
in decoction and in powder, without exciting any 
other sensation than those which arise from the 
fresh bark of the root of the plant I have also 
aaeertained, by frequent trials, that the virtues 
•f the bark may be preserved several years. 
Some bark of the stem, which 1 have had upwards 
of four years, packed in a deal box, I have re- 
oently tried in several eases of tenia with per- 
feet success; so that, I have no hesiution what- 
ever in recommending this drug, not only as a 
safe, but as a perfectly ceitain remedy for expul- 
iion of tSBuia. This drug is equally efficacious in 
expellin* from the lower animals (espeoiallv dogs), 
t«nia. T > full grown dogs may be given the same 
dose as that taken by adults. The powder mixed 
with butter or minoed meat, is as good a form as 
any; some do j;s will of themselves eat it when pre- 
pared in this manner. The powder may also be 
given in balls. «r the decoction may be substituted 
with equLl effect. We are indebted, it seems, for 
oar knowledge of this invaluable remedy for the 
tape worm to a mussulman fakeep, named Azim- 
shah, who, in 1804, having relieved, in a few hours, 
Mr Robert Home, of Calcutta, of a taenia which 
measured 36 feet in length, was prevailed on, by a 
reward of two gold molars^ to disclose the se- 
cret 

Vandth for boots andnhoet^ by vhich they are ren- 
dered imperviotta to rooter. 

Take a pint of linseed oil, with ^ lb. of mutton 
suet, 6 or 8 oz. of bees*-wax, and a small piece of 
rosin. Boil all these in a pipkin, and let the liquid 
cool till it is milk warm. 1 hen, with a hair-brush, 
lay it on new boots or shoes. If old boots or shoes 
are to be varnished, the mixtnre is to be laid on 
when the leather is perfectly dry. 
SynipcUhetic ink. 

The following application of a modem chemical 
discovery, has never before been communicated to 
the public, and affords a sympathetic ink very far 
superior to any, as yet, in use* . Dissolve a small 
quantity of starch in a saucer, with. soft, water, and 
Qse the liquid like common ink: when dry, no 
traces of the writing will appear on the paper, and 
tlie letters can be developed only by a weak solu- 
tion of iodine in alcohol, when they will s^)pear of 
a deep purple colour, which will not be effaced un- 
til after long exposure to the atmosphere. So per- 
manent are the traces left by the starch, that they 
cannot, when dry, be effaced by Indian rubber; and 
in another case, a letter, which had been carried in 
Uie pocket for a fortnight, haU the secret charac- 



ters, displayed at onee,.hy being very slight W L 
ened with the above mentioned preparation. 
Pre^eroatien oftoood by ch(xrcoaJlr--^peciaBy a^ 
plied to •waUr^ponUt, 

Lay on a good coat of drying oil, then immedi- 
ately dust it over with a thick lajer of charcoal^ 
finely powdered, and contained m a muslin bar. 
After two or three days, wlien the oil is thorough- 
ly dried, briish off the loose particles of the char> 
coal, and cover that which adheres with a coat of 
paint, and a few days after a second. 1 he whol« 
will become a firm and solid crust, and preserve 
the wood sound many years. . , 

N. B. The charcoal should be fresh made, or 
heated a^in in close vessels, so as to expel the 
water which it greedily attracts from the air. The 
most suitable paint is the common lead colour, out 
anr other will do. 
Method of packing teetU for transportation^ «o 

that they may retain their vegetative property. 

The lovers of plants, or those wlio wish to have 
seeds transported to distant countries, ought to ob- 
serve the precautions which follow, in order that 
the seeds may germinate, M'hen they have been 
sown. The means of effecting this, which we are 
about to make known, are those which have beie^ 
followed by that distinguished botanist, M. Soii- 
lange Bodin, who has had long experience in this 
business. 

All seeds, intended for transportation, should be 
collected in a sfUte of perfect maturity. The finet 
seeds may be enclosed in good paper bags, \u\ 
those which are larger must be placed in layers 
in very dry sand, and the whole packed in airtight 
vessels. The stratification in ary sand is a pre- 
caution which alone would preserve their germina- 
ting property for many years, and during the 
longest voyages. Saw dust is also a good article, 
but it is necessary to take the precaution of placing 
it in an oven, as we do bran, when we wish to pu« 
rify it from mites, or from the eggs of other in- 
sects. Oleajninous seeds, which ai'e liable soon to 
become rancid, such as those of the coffee plants 
the oak, nut trees, the tea tree, &c. require, when 
stratified, to be kept with great care separate from 
each other, in sand which is very fine, and very 
dry. Those which are of a middle size, may b« 
sent in their pericarps, enclosed .air tight in small 
cups or pots, by covers of glass, fixed on with 
putty; or of wood or cork, imbedded in melted 
wax, or, which is better, in melted pitch. 

Juicy seeds must be separated from each other, 
as contact would, sociier or later, inevitably cause 
a fermentation which would destroy them. Rox- 
borgdips them into a solution of gum arabic; tliis, 
as it hardens, forms a cuat which defends them 
against every principle of destruction, and enables 
him to transmit them from the Coromandel coast 
to Europe, without undergoing the slightest 
change. 

With respect to bulbous roots, -and other nlants 
with roots, which always require a length ot from 
two to three feet in their shoots or slips, it is best 
to place them either in earth, taken from the spot 
where the plant vegetates freely, or in some other 
earth well divided and mixed, and rather too dry 
than too moist; the mould formed of the rotten 
trunks of trees is very good for the purpose; but if 
is necessary to ascertain that it does not contain 
insects. 

Vegetables, treated in this way, have been 
brought by M. Perrottet from the South Sea, and 
have all. lived. The whole may be enclosed in lit- 
tle wooden casks well hooped, and covered, inside 
and out, with a bituminous coating. So situated, # 
seeds are unalterable; a'ld when the vessels are 
well closed, neither insects, external air, moisture 
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4»€iek t^ ikV^hk ftihnlttMtie. ' It hrtdo^ dT 
thiiift ileeeuiiy (ndtwIHiMaading Mm^ Ul IbUpdtd 
tR«orle^ to ht an^fol ikoC to dfe Ib^tfi itooM, o^ 
immeruoD ^ WM, or in pHch; plaMt tent in tbi« 
ii«r, fW)hi tb^ torrid ton^ ia Fnrtie^, &i(V« AitttM 
«rai«fr detarfed, or quite drifed op. 
^ JmCtMlfy Jot gtCtvA 

Tak« (yf th« festentlal oii tff ^HM^ 1 i6tilple, 
■pirtt of Aitrit ether, 1 oz'. Mis. A tes-tpoooful 
td l>6 tnken two or three titteft * dftj, in a tett*«ap* 
fti] df the deeoetioftt of marih-mallo# rtMt 

.AiolA«*.^Gre«t relief hM been derived froiii 
the aie of the foUowhi^ miitnr^, in gome bbttlnste 
eft^ei of tftone «nd gn^el. 

Yake of die rectified oil Of (ot^Attne, tweet 
fliilrit of nitre, oil of juhiper, btlnM of sulplifir, 
ai6h hiklf an 02. Mix. Fifteen or aitteeo droptt 
to be taken, in a wine-glasafol of water, 9 tSittea a 

^' 

Jhioihtf.^^TAt of Veniee turpentine, 1 ok. 
^wdered ^ia arabie, S oc. powdered rrttini of 
piradise, and powdered jalap-i^oot, eaeh 8 draehme, 
BttTaaih .eopaiira, tulBoient to form an eleetiiarj. 
The site of a walnat to be taken twiee a dat. 

wfrtMAer.— Take of Veniee turpentine, Catftine 
itoap, Hinbari) powder, extract or catearilia, each 
one dmehm, eswotial oil of janiper, SO drops. 
Mtt wefl toother, and divide into 50 pifla. Three 
to be taken twice a day, with a wine-glaatftll of an 
ihfoiion of wild carrot leed. 

.ino/A^.-^Take of Aliearit wiip, 8 ot. fresh 
Ufhe, finely powdered. 1 oz. oil of tartar, I draehm. 
With ftuftcSent quantity of water for A masi, and 
<n>nde it Into 5 min pills; from 5 to 4 Of #hfeh 
thould be taken daily. This is the celebrated re^ 
ceipt of Mrs SteTensoo for itone and grayel, ln>* 
proved by Dr Hartl^. 

Jbiother.^Bo&i 36 raw eofl);e-berries fok* one 
hour in a quart of soft spring or river watef, then 
bruise the berries and boil them again another 
bobr in the same water; add thereto a quarter of a 
tea-spoonful of the dulcified spirit of nitre, and 
lAke daily a half-pint cop of it at any hour that is 
tofivenient; its emcacy will be experieneed after 
taking it for two months. 

African remedtf.—The IbllowiAg means of eur- 
ing the rtone have lately been pubfished by an Af- 
rican negro:-^*< Take A quarter of a pint of the 
expressed juice of horSe-mint, dnd a qtiarter of a 
pint of red onion Juice, evening and morning, till 
the cure ia periled. White onions will not have 
the same effect as red. To obtain tlie juice thev 
may be cut in thin slices, and well salted, and 
bruited between two pewtet* plates. It is, however, 
the juice of horse-rturit whidh possesses the most 
viKue in this disorder; a strong detoetlon of whieh 
#111, generally, in time, effect a cure.** 

Jiemovafof bUktrt catciiU &t gaU itoft^. 

The Bibtiotheqoe Medicde Ibr August, 1813, 
contains an account of a wonderful cure of obstrue- 
Uon in the livei*, occasioned by biliary csAeuli. 
t*he remedy employed Consisted of a cOmbiMtion 
of d ot. or sulphuric ether, with 2 d2. of Oil of 
turpentine. The doae of this mixtiire Wa4 half a 
drachm every morning and evening, whli a draught 
of milk- whey, or veal btoth, immediately After- 
wards. Fifteen ealfiuli, each of the si^e of an 
olive, were voided during the lix months that this 
aolveiit was adroitfistered; after which the patient 
iras restored to perfect health. M. Guyton de 
Morveau recommends a combination of ether, ilrith 
the yolk df eggs, as giving less pain than that of 
ether and tuqientine, when the patient suflerl 
much from the expUision of the ealouli. 
Suddtft death. 

MThen sudden death happens in the itti^et, the 
-rarest ddor should be immediately opened for the 



reee^diM ^ tb» bod^. b all o«e^ MtenfteM 
AouM h€ defef^ed tiH sMna of potrelhetiiMi appear, 
bat espeeMiy in duM iriieiv ho tfnMlation of dia^ 
,eftse hat pipeeeded, at Itt e«ses of hysteries, sipo. 
niexy, eilemal injuries, dh<o#ning, suiTicMion, and 
die like. The elKscCS Of aoond upon aninMd life is 
aftomshingf. The beiit of a drum may haVe a very 
beneAeial effbet upon persons In a- state of ausponcK 
ed antmatlftn; At one time« a seream, extorted 
by grief, proved the means of resuscitating a per- 
son who was supposed to be dead, and who had 
exhibited the dsSHd reeent marks of «Im extiBetioa 

of life. __ 

CoMmM tt^waEif pft fuutfu e intcnueiit^ 

Ilk eiises (rf midi|<Mani> IWvera, puiresceni..T ad^ 
vances speedily, and, under such eirehniMtanee% 
the time of the fttieiisl osrght not to be unoMesba- 
rily protracted; but this o^g;ht ne?ertobe tfate caso 
in nofthem climates^ and in temperate or eve» 
cool weather. Young persons, in the bloom of 
beahh ahd vigoar, ittay be stniek down by an ill- 
ness of only a few days^ sr even hours, but they 
ought not to be consigned to the same sommary 
sentence, merely because custom has ordained it. 
No samier has breathing a«pareMly eeasfjd, and 
the visage assumed a ghastly or deaih^like look, 
than the {iMient, after his eyes are closed. Is too 
often hurried into a aofilfi, and the body, aoarcely 
yet cold, is pnreeipltated Into the giteve. So ea« 
tremeW MHetous are the signs of deaths that to» 
olten hsa the semblanee been mtstakeii Ibr the 
reslity; especially after sodden accidents, or short 
i1lnes8i Many of these, however, by prosapi 
meant und judicious treatment, have been nappi^ 
i«stored. 

•AsfftttMb^ #9 a jDenofi in muw^ ^ ^tr^wnkngm 

If the speetMor is unable to swim, and can make 
the sufferer hear, he ought to direct htm to keep 
fafS httids aAd arms under water until assistance 
come*; in the mean time throw towards him a rope^ 
a pole, 01^ any dilifg that may help to bring! hioi 
aniare, of on bosfrd; he will eageriy seise wh* 
ever is plaeed within his reach: thus he may,pef^ 
fiMM, be rescued from his perilous sitoktkMii 

B«A this de^fuble oinect appears attainable by 
the proper use of * mimS hat and poeket haadker« 
ehief, whleh, being ail the apooratua necessary, is 
to be «sed thus: Spread the handkerchief on the 

nnd, fit deck, and place a haft, with the brisl 
iwards, on the middle of it; then tie the faaodK 
kerchief round the hat, like a bundle, keeping die 
knots as near the centre of the crown as possible. 
Now, by seising the knots in one hand, and keep* 
ing the opening of the hat upwards, a person, 
without knowing ho# to swim, may fearlessly 
(dUttge into the water, with whatever may be ae> 
cessiuy to save the life of a fellow creature. 

The best manner ia which an expeit swiinsscr 
ean lay hold ef a person be wishes to save ftxm 
sinking, is to grasp his arm firmly between ths 
shoulder and the elbow: this will prevent him 
from clasping the swimmer in his arms, and thus 
foreing him undt^ water, and, perhaps, eMttiif 
him to SiMk with hina. 

7\» e«?Af» <Ae ^^s q^ % Aln»^^ 

When persons iiappen to be overtaken by a 
thunder^orm» altlvough they asay not be terrified 
by the Kghtuihgt yet they naturally Wish for slMsUsr 
from the mtn which usmhUy attends it; and, ther»> 
fore, tf no house be at hand, generally take refuge 
under the nearest tree ^hey can find. But in doio^ 
this, they unknowingly expose themselves tc . 
double danger; first, beSause their elothea lidag 
thus ke|>t dry, their bodies are rendered more Ua 
ble to injuiyj— 4he lightning often passing harnib 
less overs body whose surface is wet| and, second 
ly, because a treC) or aay elevated objeety ioelea^ 
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0t warding off*, i^fvet to Attraet anct conduct the 
lightning, which, in its passage to the ground, fre- 
^aentlx rends the trunks or branches, and leills any 
person or animal who happens to be close to it at 
the time. Instead of seeking protection, then, 
by retiring under the shelter of a tree, hay-rick, 
pillar, wall, or hedge, the person should either 
pursue his way to the nearest house, or get to a 
part of the road or field which has no high object 
that can draw the lightning towards it, and remain 
hei e until the storm has subsided. 

It is particularly dangerous to stand near leaden 
spouts, iron gates, or palisadoes, at such times; 
raetals of all kinds having so strong an attraction 
for lightning, as frequently to draw it out of the 
oourse which it would ott^lrwise have taken. 

When in a house, avoid sitting or standing near 
the window, door, or walls, during a thunder 
atorm. The nearer a person is to the middle of a 
room, the better. 

Tlie greatest evil to be apprehended from light- 
ning, is the explosion ot powder-magazines. 
These may, in a great degree, be secured from 
danger hy insulation, or by lining the bulk-heads, 
Hod floorings, with materials of a non-conducting 
nature, the expense of which would not be great.^ 
Means of rettoring persona ro/to have been fam- 
ished. 

In our attempts to recover those who have suf- 
fered under the calamities of famine, great cir- 
Auraspeotion is required. Warmth, cordials, and 
lV|pd, are the means to be employed; but it is evi- 
dent that these may prove too powerful in their 
operation, if not administered with caution and 
iudgraent. ^or the body, by long fasting, is re- 
daced .Q a state of more than infantile debility; the 
minuter vessels of the brain, and of the other or- 
pins, collapse for want of food to distend (hem; 
the stomach and intestines shrink in their capacity; 
aii<! the heart languidly vibrates, having scarcely 
sufficient energy to propel the scanty current of 
blood. Under such circumstances* a prosier ap- 
plication of heat spems an essential measure, and 
'may be effected, b^ placing on each side, a healthy 
rnan, in contact with the patient. Pediluvia, or 
fomentation of the feet, may also be used with 
advantage. 

The temperature of these should be lower than 
that of the human body, and gradually increased 
according to the ejects of their stimulus. New 
milk, weak broth, or water-gruel, ought to be 
employed, both for the one and the other; as nour- 
ishment may be conveyed into the system this way, 
by passages, properly the most pervious in a state 
of fasting, if not too lon^f protracted. 

It appears safer to advise the administration of 
eordials in veiy small doses, and, at first, con- 
•iderably diluted with either wine or spirits; but 
^..slender wine whey will very well answer this 
purpose; and afford, at the same time, an easy and 
pleHsant nourishment* When the stomach has 
been a little strengthened, an egg may be mixed 
with the whey, or administered under some other 
agreeable form. The volk of one was, to Cor- 
Daro, sufficient for a meal; and the narrative of that 
noble Venetian, in whom a fever was excited by 
the addition of only two ounces of food to his daily 
allowance, shows, that the return to a full diet 
should be conducted with great caution, and by 
itxy slow gradations. 

JVoxtous vapours. 

To prevent the effects of noxious vapours from 
wells, cellars, fermenting liquors, &c. procure a 
free circulation of air, either by ventilators, or 
Q|)ening the doors cr windov.s where it is confined, 
or hy keeping fires in the infected place; or throw- 
ing lu lime, recetitly burnt or powdered. 



Old wells, vaults, and sewers, ^(iich hare been 
long shut up from the air, are generally occupied 
by vapours which soon prove fatalto persons breath 
i:ijg them. The property which these vapours havt 
orextinoruishing flame, affords the means of de 
tecting their presence, and thereby avoiding iht* 
danger of an incautious exposure to them. When 
such places, theP#;fore, are opened to be cleaned 
out or repaired, a lighted candle should be let 
down slowly by means of a cord, before any per- 
son is suffered to descend; and if it burns freely 
until it gets to the surface of the water, or othei 
matter covering the bottomj the workmen may 
then venture down with sj»ftty. But, if without 
any accident, the candle is extinguished, and con- 
tinues to be so on repeated trials, then the air of 
the place is highly noxious. 

To restore and imjfrtrve Jloitr. 
One pound of the carbonate of tn.2gnejtia is to be 
Well combined with 250 lbs. of musty fiour; that is, 
iti the minor proportion of 30 grs. of the carbo- 
nate to t lb. of four. It is to be leavened and 
baked in the usual way of making bread. The 
loaves will be found to rise well in the oven, to be 
more light and spongy, and also whiter than the 
usual way. It will also have an excellent taste, 
and will keep well. The use of magnesia in bread* 
makin|^. is well worthy the attention of the public^ 
for if It improve musty fioa»V *^^^ much must it 
improve bread in general > The use of magnesia 
in bread, independent of its improving quidities, 
is as much superior to that of alum, as one snh- 
stance can be to another. 

Ji simple method of preserving frtdt. 
The fruit, being picked -clean, aim not too ripe, 
is to be put into bottles, which most be filled quite 
full. Tnese bottles, having corks stuck lij^htly in 
them, are to be placed upright in a i*an of wHter, 
which is to be heated until It feels hot to the finger 
but not so hot as to scald. This degree of heat H 
to be kept up half an hnar, and then the bottles, 
being taken out, one by one, are to be filled up to 
within an inch of the cork with boiling water, the 
cork fitted vei-y tight, and the bottle laid on its 
side that the cork may be moist. To prevent fei^- 
mentation and mould, the bottles are to be turned 
once or twice a week for a month or two, and once 
or twice a month afterwards. Fruit treated in this 
way will keep for two years or more. When 'jsed, 
some of the liquor, first poured off, serves to p»-t 
into pies, 8cc. instead of water; and the remainder 
being boiled up with a little sugar, will make a 
rich and agreeable syrup. The fruit ought not to 
be cracked by the heat. Apricots, gooseberries, 
cnrrants, raspberries, cherries, plums of all kinds, 
Siberian crabs, and rhubaiH), may be preserved^ln 
this way. 

To cure and preserve bniter» 
deduce separately to a fine powder, in a di^ 
mortar, 2 lbs. of the best, or whitest common salt, 
1 lb. of salt petre, and 1 lb. of lump sugar. Srft 
these ingredients, one above another, on a sheet of 
large papes, and then mix them^ well together 
Preserve the whole m a covered jar, placed in a 
dry situation. Wnen reootred to be used, 1 ounce 
of this composition is to be propoitioned to every 

Sound of butter, and well worked into the mass. 
tutter cured hy the abov6 composition has been 
kept three years, and was as sweet as at the first. 
It re<^uires to be kept three weeks or a month be 
fore It is used, because earlier the salts are not 
sufficiently blended with h. It ought to be packed 
in wooden vessels, or in jars vitrified throughout, 
which do not require glaaing, because during the 
decomposition of the salts, they corrode lh« 
glazing, and the hiitter becomes rmcid. 
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PreparatUm tf yeatt. 

Mix two qaarts of soft wHter with wheat flour, 
to the eoasitteoce of thick gruel; boil it gently for 
> half an hour, and when almost cool, stir into it 
half a pound of augar aufl four spoonsful of good 
yeast. Put the whole into a large ju|^ or earthen 
ressdl, with a narrow top, and place it before the 
fire, so tliAt it raay, b^ a moderate heat, ferment. 
The fennentatioa will throw up i^ thin liquor, 
which pour off and throw away; keep the remain- 
der for use Tin a cool place) in a bottle or jug 
tied over. 1 ne same quantity of this as of com- 
mon yeast will suffice to bake or brew wiih. Four 
spoonsful of this yeast will make a fresh quantity 
as before, and the stock may always be kept up by 
fermenting the new with the remainder of the for- 
mer quantity. 

To prevent cold feet at nighL 

Draw off the stockings, just before andresaing, 
and rub the ankles and feet with the hand as hard 
as can be borne for five or ten minutes. This will 
diffuse a pleasurable glow, and t.iose who do so, 
will never have to complain of cold feet iu bed. 
Frequent w;ishing, and rubbing them thoroughly 
dry, with a linen cloth or Btkonel, is useful for the 
same purpose. In removing from the feet the ac- 
cumulating dirt that obstructs the pores, we pro- 
mote health, by fa cilitating that perspiration which 
nature intended. 

Tb prevent the 'sfecta of drinkiiig c^ld Uquor$, m 
vform weather, or when heated b*/ exercise. 

Avoid drinking water whilst warm, or drink 
only a small quantity at once, and let it remain a 
short time in the mouth before swidlowing it, or, 
wash the hands and face^ and rinse the mouth with 
cold water before drinking. If these precautions 
have been neglected, and the disorder incident to 
drinking cold water, or eating ice when the body 
is htfated, hath been produced, the firsit, and, in 
i^ost instances, the only remedy to be administer- 
ed is sixty drops of laudanum in spirits aud water, 
or warm drink of any kind. 

If this should fail of giving relief^ the same 
qoantity may be given twenty minutes afterwards. 

When laudanum cannot be obtained, rum and 
water, brandy and water, or even warm water alone, 
should i>e given. 

To remedy the effects of dravi^-^trivking. 

Whoever nuikes the attempt to abandon spirit 
(Irinking, will &nd, from time to time, a rankling 
in the romach, with a sensation of sinking, cold- 
ness, and inexpressible anxiety. This may be re- 
lieved by taking often a cupful of an infusion of 
Aoves, made b^ steeping about an ounce of them 
in a pint of boiling water for six hours, and theu 
straining off the liquor. In a state of permanent 
languor and debility, an ounce and a half of the 
cascarilla bark (being also first bruised in a mortar), 
should be added to the infusion. This mixture, 
taken in the quantity above specified, three times 
a day, will be found a useful strengthener of the 
Aomach and bowels, when they have been disor- 
dered by frequent excess and intoxication. 
To procure sle^p. * 

Pour a pint of boiling water on an ounce of Ep- 
som salts. 3el it to cool and drink it on going to bed. 
If still disturbed, count from 1 to 1000. Sleep will 
generally come on before the person lias reached 
5U). 

Or, on going to bed, take a warm bath. 

Or, rub the body well with rough towels or with 
the flesh-brush for a quarter of an hour. If this 
does not procure sound sleep, take a tea-spoonful 
of mH^uesia in a wiiie-gUus of water, with or witli- 
'mt a few drops of hartshorn. 

To relieve head-aclte in bed. 

If the head is much disturbed, waaii it with cold 



water, and discontinue the nigjht««ip: bnt 

worsted stoclSngs in bed. 

Tlie air-bath. 

All persons, but espteially children, oiigirt •» 
resort, at least for a short time every day, to this 
method of enjoying the salubrious influence of that 
universal ap^nt. Dr Fitinklin informs us, that 
every morning, at day-break, he got out of bed and 
passed half an hour in his chamber, according tc 
the season, in writing or reading, without any 
clothes; and^ this, he addj, seems rather pleasant 
than otherwise. 

To detect oxaUc acid. 

A paragraph has appeared in the newspaper!, 
recommending blue sugar-loaf paper aa a teat of 
distinction between oxalic acid and £p4om aalt, 
which have been too often mistaken for each other. 
It is reddened by the former, but not affected by 
the latter. This is perfectly true; but a simpler 
test consists in wetting the tip of the finger, ap- 
plying it first to the supposed salt, and then to the 
tongue — ^if oxalic acid, it tastes very sour; *f Ep- 
som salt, very bitter and saline. 

Another test is to place a drop on the tongue, 
the acid will be more apparent, and fetor produced ^ 
by the action of this trivial quantity; the patient 
will, accordingly, soon find occasion to qoeU itt 
effects by the saliva or by water. 

7\» extinguish fire in chimney. 

Throw, immediately, upon the fire in the grate 
or range, a large forkful of wet horse litter, firom 
tlie stable or dunghill. If this be properly man- 
aged the steam ascending from the litter will ex^ 
tinguish the flame in the diimney in less than a 
minute. Care must be taken that the litter be not 
so moist as to put out the fire in the grate, and 
likewise that it be not too dry, for in that case it 
would break out into flame, and increase instead 
of lessening the evil. It is likewise neeesaary to 
add more, if required, so that the steam may con- 
tinue to ascend and the fire be entirely extinguish- 
ed. 

This method has not only been found suceessfiil 
when Qsed in the narrow chimneys of towns, bat 
also in the wide, spacious chimneys in the kitsfe- 
ens of country farmers. It is obvious, that any 
other materials may be used to produoe a sufficient 
body of steam to nil the chimney, provided that 
they have sucti a quantity of moisture, as to pre- 
vent them bursting out into a flame. 

To extinguish fires effectuaUjf. 

As soon as the fire engine is in readiness to work, 
stir into the water 7 or 8 pounds of pearl-ash, and 
continue to add the same quantity as occasion re- 
quires; taking care that it be directed against the 
timber or wainscot, &o. Just beginning to bom, 
and not wasted against the brick work.' Where 
time will admit, dissolve any quantity of pearl-ash 
in a vessel of water, and, as fast as it dissolves, 
(which will be in a few minutes) mix a pailful 
with the water, in the engine, pretty often. What- 
ever burnin&; wood is played upon, will be exLn- 
guished as if it were dipped in water, and will not 
burn afresh. 

To render paper fire proof. 

Whether the paper be plain, written, printed oHj 
or even marbied, stained, or painted, for hangings, 
dip it in a strong solution of alum water, and theu 
thoroughly diy it. In this state it will be fire 
proof. This will be readily known by holding a 
slip, thus prepared, over a candle.. Some paper 
requires to imbibe more of the solution than by a 
single immersion; in which case the dipping and 
drying must be repeated, till it becomes ful!y satu* 
rated. Neither the colour nor quality of the papet 
will be in the least atlected by this process, b*;'.. nu 
the contrary, will be improved. « 
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'MfUrtiy Mimt^^fraf in mmmfiictariei, &o. 

This deskriwle end may be, in a great measure, 
.answered, by the introdaction of iron staircases. 
Cottanon ond« will be found to be as cheap as any 
kiod of wood, and, whei^p ornament is required, 
thej may be made quite as elegant and handsome 
«8 Ihose of the ibo^t costly materials. Joists, raf- 
Mdra, and beams, oast hollow of the same metal, 
may likewise be used, by which means fire cannot 
be easily oommuiiieated from one room to ano- 
tter. 

Plate-iron roofs have already been adopted, with 
more advantage, as to economy, than either tiling, 
slating, coppering, or leading. 

To prevent hay-atackt from takinsfjlre. 

Where there is any reason to fear that the hay 
trfakih is intended to be housed or stacked is not 
sufficiently dry, let a few haudsful of common salt 
be scattered between each layer. This, by absorb- 
ing the humidity of the hay, not only prevents the 
fennentation, and consequent inflammation nf it, 
but adds a taste to it, which stimulates the appe- 
tites of cattle, and preserves them from many dis- 

Caution to femalet vhoae clothet ctUch Jire, 
Extraordinary insUnces sometimes occur of per- 
souEi, whose clothes have by accident taken fire, 
voaping, by adopting' means suggested at the mo- 
ment fi-om extraordinary presence of mind. But 
rather tlian trust to what presenu itself during im- 
preaaions of extreme teiror, to a mind totally un- 
hiraished with any fixed mode of proceeding, it 
will perha|)S be better to lay down certain rules, 
which, being strongly impriiitei' >n the mind, will 
serve to direct to the most safie and beaencial liue 
of eonduet. 

t. To call for help, presents itself to the mind 
iastinctiyely^ but this should be done, if possible, 
by riiigittg the bell, &c. without opening the door 
at Uie apartment, as the external air, rushing in, 
will immediHtely inerease the rapidity of the pro- 
gress of the flames. 

2. The first attempt should be ;to tear off that 
pert of the clothing which is in flames, and, if in 
• parlour, to seize the water decanter, (which, for 
thts reason aloite, should be large, and kept always 
full), or any other vessel of water which may be 
io the rooni where the accident has happened. 

3. If unsuccessful in these instantaneous exer- 
tions far I'elief, the unfortunate suffei^r should seat 
herself on the floor, remembering that in this pos- 
ture she will be better enabled to smother the 
flames of her lower garments, and that an upright 
posture will render the communication of the 
flames, to the upper part of her dress, more pro* 
bable. 

4. In this situation, should there be a hearth rug, 
or car|»et, (which even for this use, in this moment 
of emei^enoy, should form part of the furniture in 
every room) it will, from the materials of which 
it is composed, prove highly useful in extinguish- 
ing the flames, when laid over the burning clollies, 
or wrapiied tight around them. 

5. It has been recommended that persons, whose 
dothes have caught fii<e, should immediately roil 
themselves up in the carpet; but this excellent 
method of extinguishing the flames is frequently 
qaite impracticable, as it is customai7 to nail dowu 
arpets to the floor, and heavy tables or other fur- 
uitm'e are ofun so placed on the car^Kit, as to hin- 
der it ti'om being easily rolled up. 

6. A by-8tau(ier, or the first person who is pi-e- 
seot, should instandy pass the hand under all the 
clothes to tlie sufterer's bhift, and, raising the whole 
u>eether, should close them over the head, by 
which nuuus the flame will indubitably be extin- 
guished. This may be efledcd io a few seconds, that i 



is, in the time that a perton can ttoap to the f!ocr« 
and rise again. In man^ cases, no othei method 
can be so ready, expeditious, and eflTectual. 

7. The sufferer wilt faciliute the business, and 
also prevent serious injury, by covering her faee 
and bos >vci with her hands and arms. — Should it 
happen that no person is nigh to assist her, she 
may, in most cases, if she has the presence of 
mind, relieve herself, by throwing her clothes 
over her head, and rolling or laying uponHhem. 

8. The females and children in every family 
should be told, and shown, that flame always tends 
upwards — and that, consequently, 4hile they re- 
main in an upright postui*e, with their clothes on 
fire, (it usually breaking out in the lower part of 
the dress), the flames, meeting additional fuel as 
they rise, become more powerful and yehement in 
proportion. 

A mode of preparing paper vUch shall reuti 
moUture. 

This process consists in plunging unsized paper 
once or twice into a clear solution of mastic in oil 
of turpentine, and drying it afterwards by a gentte 
heat. The paper thus prepared, without becom- 
ing transiMirent, has all the properties of wriliiMg 
paper, and may be used for that purpose. It la 
particularly recommended for passports, for the 
books of porters, and other labourers, and indeed 
is desirable for a great variety of purposes for 
which paper that is capable of absorbing damp is 
yery inconvenient. When laid by, it is perfectW 
secure from beine injured by mouldiness or mit 
dew, and is not likely to be destroyed by mice or ' 
insects. 

^1 new and cheap mode of protecting vfoU fruU 
trees. 

To counteract the bad effect caused to fruit by 
the change of weather we are so subject to, a num^ 
ber of means have been recommended for covering 
the trees over in the season of blooming and seU 
ting of the fruit, such as woollen netting and bunU 
iug (which is a kind of thin woollen stuflT made for 
flags of ships), but these, at the same time they 
protect the tree from the cold winds, require iq 
line weather to be removed to admit a free circi>* 
lation, and also the sun's rays, which is attended 
with labour. The best mode of protecting trees, 
in such cases, is by affordl-^g it sometliine thai 
mar remain on without the labour of changing it, 
and a very useful and cheap ooverine of this kind 
I have used with great success in the long green 
moss found in woods (hypnum of several ^species.} 
This should be laid next the wall at the time the 
tree is nailed, and left its full length to wrap 
round the smaller branches, either by the motiou 
of the wind, tlie wet, or the frost, either of which 
will operate moi*e or less on it; in dry weather 
when the sun shines it becomes i*elaxed and spread- 
ing, gives room for the sun atnl air to get to the 
bloom and the young fruit, but by moisture it be. 
90ines in some dej^ree compressed, and folds 
round tlie branches; it is also the must convenient 
covering, approaching in its nature to those opera- 
tions which the leaves perform as a proted'on to 
the fruit in a more adva iced state: it is mori^over 
vet*}' cheap, and very easy in its application. After 
the fruit is set and the season advances, it should 
be pulled out from the branches, as it otherwise 
affords shelter for insects and vermin when the 
fruit is ripe. 

JPlan for preserving the -walls of new Btdldingt 
from dampness. 

Spread oyer the whole thickness of the^wall, a 
about two feet from the earth, a layer of pit coal, 
mingled with pitch or rosin, and powdered char> 
uoal. This material, being soft, would, whea 
loaded with Uie weight of the building, fill up bU 
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nftott dfeetmilly. 

9?i paeklnft up irwr yW* 9enJhig f» jt«af dS»» 

Mneett and afierwardtphmHnjf them agaiH. Bff 

Wiflkun Saht^my, 

At I WAS 80 fottunste toae ^«Mri i«b, ti td dis- 
cover fl mode of preie n r i ng laeh trticlet Id elote 
beset for nuiny monthi, in wliieh mode the^ viat 
be eon?e^ed to almoit knj |mrt of the world, 1 
tbinlc it may be ueful to give an Mooont of it in 
this piftce. 

The sphagnam palastvs (t speeiet of mots) 
i^ieh is tlie mtterial I bare uaed for this purpose, 
ii found in great Qoantitiet on all peat bogs, rrow- 
ing Eenerally in tne raoist places. It shomd be 
perreetly fresh, and not left anr time polled up be- 
fore it is used for the intended porpoee. 

As I liave endeavoured to discover what propet^ 
tf this particular moas possesses when compared 
with others generally used for paeking plants, I 
shall remark, that, as its name implies, it is in a 
great measure an aquatic, and consequently not 
uable to injuij from moisture, which it hm the 
power of retainiiw in a wonderful degree, whilst 
all the s[ieeies or hTooom cannot be oretented 
from ratting, unless t&ey^ are kept perfectly <hry; 
and although the moises in general, when moist- 
ened with water, are useful to wrap round the 
roots of trees when packed up, ret they graduslly 
undergo a decomposition, and consequently, if 
pknts Were completely enveloped therein, tney 
would decay in thne from the same cause, which I 
hftve proved in manr instances. 

The manner in which I have l>een accustomed to 
pfeek op plants is as foUowsr^When the moss is 
collected from the bogs in which it grows, it 
should be pressed, in oraer to drain out as much 
moisture as possible, and, having boxes prepared 
of sufficient size for the young trees (which may 
In some insUnces be riiortenea in their branches;, 
I lay in the bottom of the box as much moss as 
will, when pressed with the loot, remain of the 
thickness or four Inches. A larer of the plants 
should then be put thereon, observing that the 
tfhoots of each do not touch, and that the space of 
fbur inches be left round Che sides; after this ano- 
ther layer of moss, about two Inches thick, is 
placed, and then mor^ pbnts; and I thus proceed, 
till after the whole df the plants afe pressed down 
as tight as possible, and the box filled %Uh\n fouf* 
^tiches of the top, which space must be filled with 
lie mossv the contents are then trodden down with 
he foot, and the box nailed closely up. 

When trees are mtehded to be sent to distant 
sountriea, 1 shouM advise such to be iele«ted as 
ire small and hsatdiy, and, when arrived at their 
(dace of destination, they should be cut down quite 
dose, even to the seeond or third eye from the 
graft, or in trees not grafted, ss near the former 
year's wood as possible; and having prepared beds, 
according to the following mode, let them be 
planted therein, to serve as a nursery; for trees of 
eveiy description sufl^r so much from removal, 
(hat unless the weather is particularly favourable, 
thee do not recover it frr some time, even when 
onl) transplanted in their native climate I do not 
think it advisable, therefore, to plant them at 
obce, where they are liable to suffer from want df 
wnter, and other attentions necessary to their per- 
fect growth. 1 therefore recommend beds to l>e 
thus prepared for them; viz. On some levd spot 
of ground, mark out bods five feet wide, and 
leave walks or alleys between them, if two feet 
wide, throwing a portion of the earth out of the 
beds upon Uie alleys, so as to leave them fbur 
inches higher than the beds. 
If the ground is shallow, and the under stnrtum 



not fit fbf Ae growth <if tlvcM, tfbc^ivlMilo ifeNvnU-bc 
remot«d, and the beds mcde good with a better 
soil. 

The advantage arisnig from planting trees in thSs 
way is, that the beds beinp lowc^ than the walks» 
the water which is poured en, for sopnoit of the 
trees, is prevented (Vom running off. l*he pUnts 
are also less exposed to llhe influence of the wiod% 
and If a dry and hot season should ImmediatelT 
follow after'they mre planted, hoops, covered with 
mats, straw, or canvas, may be placed over thens, 
to prevent the sun fitHn homing the plants, and to 
hinder a too speedy evaporation of moisture. 

In warm climates, -canvas cloth will answer best 
for these shades, to be fixed durifw^the heat of th» 
day, so as to prevent the surface ofthe mould from 
becoming dry, and if a fittle water be sprinkled 
I the canvas, once or twice during the day, it 
* noaphetw 



will keep ft tight, and produce a moist atmo ^ 
underneath, which wiH greatly ftcilitate the 
gfowth of the plants. 

These shades should be removed at the setting 
ofthe sun, and the plants then watered, when they 
will also receive the benefit ofthe dews during tiic 
night In the morning the shades should be r^ 
placed, and the plants thus protected till they can 
stand the open air, to which they should gradually 
be enured by removing the shaoes daily more and 
!, till thley can be wholly taken away. 



Potatoei.*^Fmtieen wom of drewriiig them, 

Oenerai In&truetiene.'^The vegeuble kingdom 
affords no food more wholesome^ more easily prfr* 
pared, or less expensive than the potetoe; yet 
although 4lhis most useful vegetable is dmaed 
almost every day, in almost every family — for one 
plate of potatoes that comes ta table as it sh<nli% 
ten are spoiled. 

Be careful in your diolce of potatoes; no vege* 
table varies so much in colonr, siae, shape, consist 
ence,and flavour. 

Choose those of • large sixc, free firom blem* 
ishes, and fresh, and buy them in the mould; they 
must not be wetted tiU they arc cleaned to be 
cooked. VYoteet them from the air and firost, by 
laying them in heaps in a cellar, covering them 
wMh mats, or burying them in sand or in eartlw 
The action of frost is most destructive; if it be 
considerable, the life of the vegetal^ is destn^ed* 
and the potatoe speedily rots. 

1. Potuioee beOed.'^yfmA them, but do not 
pare or cut them unless they arw very large; fill a 
saucepan half full of potatoec of equal size, (or 
make them so by dividing the larger ones) pot to 
them as much cold water as will cover them about 
Hn iucht they are sooner boiled, and aaore savoury 
than when drowned in water; roost boiled things 
are spoiled b^ having too liule water, but potatoes 
are often sporled bjr too much; they must merely 
be covered, and a little allowed for waste in boi^ 
ing, so that they tnay be just covered at the finislk 

set them on a niodemte fira till ihey boil, then 
take them ofl*, and set them by the side of the firs 
to simmer slowly till they are soft enough to ad- 
mit a fork---( place no dependence on the usual test 
of their skin cracking, which, if they are boiled 
fast, will happen to some potatoes when they ans 
not half done, and the inside is quite hard)— ntben 
pour the water off, (if you let the potatoes remain 
in the water a moment after they are done enough, 
they will become waxy aitd watety), uncover the 
saucepan, and set it at such a distaitoe from the fire 
as will secure it from burning; their superfluous 
moisture will evaporate, and the potatoes will be 
perfectly dry and mealy. 

You may afterwards place a napkin, folded op to 
the size ot the saucepan's diameter, over the poui 
toes, to keep them hot and mealy till wanted 
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icspeet eqtml 10 Aetfmki^ tbcnn^ mtd AMff «« 
^ssed ID half the time. 

There U ftieh an tMitiite VtriieKt of folti skid 
rf^EM of pottftoes^ that it ii itn|N>Mn>Ie t» mf ho# 
Irtng the^r will take dtitng^; tfte best irMf ie t» try 
them wiih a fork. Moderate shte^i pOtiMee wtU 
g(lfeiieral]y be enough hi 15 or 20 mhieffev. 

9, Ctidpotatdetf fiietl-^-Pnt a bit ef clean <M^ 
]t]ng into a fryine^imnf; when K is Aieked^ «li«e in 
vnur potatoes with a little pepper aiid ««it, put 
them on i)fe fire, keep stirring iheth\ vbeii the^ 
are quite htit, ther are rendy. 

S. p€iaUe9b^d(mtibr6iM.*-iOfiiHfm»Xi^ 
tatoes as before directed, and pttt them tfft a gt*idM 
ibori over a very clear and brisk firef tu«* them till 
thev are brown alt over, and temi them tip dty, 
with tifelted batter in H cup. 

4. rotataei fined fn uSctH of nfttftwiA^.-^e^l 
lik^ Potatoes, sliee them aboot a ifataaiet c4 Ati 
Inch tnick, or cut them in shavings rooiid ahd 
round as you would peel a lemon; di^ them wen in 
a clean doth, and fry them in lard or dripping. 
Take care that your nit and fi^ing<»pan Are quite 
dean; pat it on a quick ffre, watch it^ and as soon 
aft the hrd boils, and is stilt, put in the slices of 
potatoes, and keep moving tliem tilt they are erfsp; 
tike them up and lay them to drain on a sieve; 
send them up with a very little salt sprinkled over 
them. 

5. Potatoes fiUd wA^fe.— When nearly boiled 
ehoQgh, as directed in No. 1, pOt them into a stew- 

Sn with a bit of butter, or some nice clean beef 
ip^ings; shake them about often (for ftiar of 
burning them) till they are browo add eriipi dmin 
them from the fat. 

It will be an impft>tement to the three last 
rteeelpti, previously to fVying or broiling the po- 
jitoes, to flom* them and dip Uiem in tlie yolk oi an 
^Ig, and then roll them in the ^oe sifted bread 
erambs; 

6. Potatoeg motAeif .—When your potfltoea Are 
thorougtily boiled, drain dty, pick out every speck, 
8te. and while hot, rub tnem through a cullender 
Into a clean stewpan : (O a pound df potatoes put 
about half an ounce of butter, and a tablespoonful 
of milk; do not make them too moist; mi^ them 
well together. 

7. Potatoes fnathed-mth 0h»iH».*-^Prepare tome 
boiled onions, by putting them through H sieve, 
and mix them with p<ftatoes. In propdrtloning 
the oniona to the potatoes, vou will ne raided by 
yoor Wnh to have more or less of their flavour. 

8. P6tat9&8 etcaSoped-^MaA potatoes as di- 
reOted in No. 6, then butter some nice clean aeol- 
lop shell*, or p«ltty pahS; put in your potatoes, 
make them smooth at tlie top, cross a knife over 
them, strew a few fine bread crumba oti them, 
sprinkle them witit a paste brush with a few drops 
of melted butter, and then set them hi a Dotdh 
oven; when they arc browned on the top, take 
them carefully out of the rtieila, and brown the 
other side. 

9. Colctmti&n.*^Boil potatoei and greeiM, ot 

Sitiage, separatelv; mash the potatoeH, squeei&e 
e greens dry, chop them quite fine, and mix 
them with the potatoes with a little butter, pepper 
and salt; put it into a mould, greasing It weUurst; 
let it stand in a hot oven for ten minutes. 

10. Potatoet rorttlerf.— Wash and dry yoor po* 
tatoes (all of a size], and put them in a tin Dutch 
oven, or cheeae toaster; take care not to put them 
too near the fire, or they will get burnt on the oQt^ 
aide before they are warmed through. 

Large potatoes will require tliro hours to roust 

tAem. I 

I Pbttatei roasted under ma(U.^Hatf broil | 






4raki thd wat<v fr«m tiien^ «B4f 



lai^ poiMoesv «ratn tM wat<v trom ttien^ flMM 
them mtw ia earthen dish^ or small ti« pan, vnaes 
meat that is roasting, and baste them' with iom« 
of the dripping; wtiam they^ are browned on one 
side, thm them amt kfftrtwk the others scad them 
tp rottHd the meal, or i«i a small dish. 

t^, f'cUito0baM$,'^yiL\m mashed potatoes witli 
the yOlk of ad egg, roll them into bails, flour thcm^ 
or egg aad bi^ead-^ramh ihemt and fry them ia 
clean drippings^ or browa them ia a Dutch ovea. 

13* Potafe •fi^i».--«The potatoes must be frea 
from spots, and the whiteirt yon can pick out; put 
them on in cold water; when they begin to craok, 
strain' the water from them, and put them into a 
clean ttewpaa by the aide of the fire till they ara 
qirite dry and iafi to pieces; rah them through a 
wire sieve on the dish th^ ara to be seat up ia^ 
ibd do aot dianirb them afterwards. 

14. /*(piaretf^>^-^Peel and aliac yoarpotatoet 
very thta, iatoa nle diab; between each layer of 
potatoes pot a little ebopped onioa (threequartera 
of an oanae of onion te sufficient for a pound oft 
potatoes)^ between each layer sprinkle a little pep* 
per mid mit, i>ot In a little waler^ and cut abool 
tww OQwaes or fresh hatter Into little iHts, and lav 
then on the top,- eover it dote with puff peste. It 
will take about an ho«r and a half to bake it The 
yolks of fbor eggs (boiled hard) aiay be added| 
awd When baked, a table S|)^onftd of good rnaah* 
room aafithUf} poured in through a fanncl. 
Fbt aUaying m tr^^iMufne e§^k tMd spiUif^f of 
Uo9d, 

Let a peck of the heat malt he ground and put 
iirta an earthen pan; pomr 6 quarts of beifing waiet 
over h, stir it well and esrver h up doee^ Let it 
stand 38 heiirsf a(Rter which strain it thi-oogh a oleaa 
coarse doth; then pnt it into a nreserving pan over 
a gentle fire, stirring it and skimming it all the 
while. Let it boil till it eomes o a syrup that 
ropaa, and Is as thick as treade* Pat it into gal- 
ley pots, and when cold cover it up dose. A tea* 
spoeaful Of tlws may be taken m a mcnikag, fiub* 
ing^ aad at night goiag to bed; and at ather timaa 
when the covgh is troubleaoroe* 

wnend remedy for -womu^ 

The essential oil of petroleum, (naphtha,) baa 
been employed finr upwards of fifty years, in Italy, 
as a remedy for every species of worms lodged in 
the intestinal canal. The oil of turpentine, ia Ita 
chemical properties, is similar to naphtha. Pe- 
troleum ia beeonm so abundant in Great Britain, 
in consequence of the generd adoption of the gas.* 
lights ia the metropolis, (the production of it from 
tiM deoampositiooof cod beiag very eensideraole^) 
that the oil of It, obtained b} distillation, is emt* 
ployed to adolterate oil of tnrpenti iie* Asa rerne* 
<iy for worms It i« anquestiaoalbly more efSeetaal 
than the latter. 

Remtdff faft gout^ Ue, 

The following powder, tdcen tliree or four timet 
a week, at bedotime, wiN efl^tudly destroy the 
predisposition to gout in the. constitution. It will 
alio reaaove heartburn, and other symptoms of 
indigestion. Take of dried soda, powdered, J oik 
rhubarb, 11 drachms, powder of cinnamm bark, 
1 ditto, powder of giwer, 1 do. nutmeg, grated, 1 
do. eohimho ft>ot, 9 do« Mis well togetW, and 
divide into 96 doees^ one to lie taken every night 
in a glasa of water. 

JVVnr dkcvery in th» freparathn rfjkue, 

A French paper states that an inliabiiant of €ha* 
leaa Thierry has discovered a mode of givia^;' to 
prepared hemp and flax the fineness, softness, and 
whitennss of cotton, by impregnating these sub* 
stances with oil, and then exposing them, dorin§ 
fifteen or twenty days, to the action of frost, bo* 
tween two layers of snow. Bv thia mcMis dl the 
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^MMfviKence of the ordiwoy md tedkms 
MM of steeping th«m in tlagiuuit water wf 
•voided. 

Preap'vadon ofpHamUfmrn </»s«. 
A gardener reeommendt for prefenring eabbaget 
and cauliflowers fitmi slags, the spreadinr well eut 
ahaff round the outside of the glasses. The slogs, 
in their attempts to reaeh the plants, find them- 
selves enveloped in tlie ebaff, which prevents their 
moving, so that in the morning, hundreds of dis- 
abled slugs may be toond round the outside of the 
glasses, and be destroyed. 

To impmt dried Jigt, 
These firuits, when thejr are brought to table, 
•rr eommonlj covered with a seurf, eomposed of 
Ik mealy, sugaiy substance, very disagreeable to the 
ccetb. A correspondent says that Uie way to get 
rid of the scurf, and render the figs as plump and 
dear skinned as when diey are newly gathered 
from tlie tree, is, first to keep them in a eool and 
rather moist eellar for twenty-four hours before 
usioa; and, seeondly, just before presenting tliem 
at table, to put them into a reeeiTer, and exhaust 
die air. After remaining there two minutes, they 
should be taken out, and gently brushed, when they 
will be found perfectly plump and olear-slunn6d. 
Gf *ease ir^olfc 
The followinE method of remoTing grease and 
oil spots from silk and other articles, without io- 
mry to the colours, is given in the Journal des 
Conuaissances Usuelles;— Take the yolk of an egg 
and put a little of it on the spot, then place over 
it a piece of white linen, and wet it with boiling 
water; rob the linen with the hand and repeat the 
■roeess three or four times, at each time applying 
iresh boiling water: the linen is to be then reaov* 
od, and the part thus treated is to be washed with 
•lesn eold water. 

FarboiUmhonet* 
Take of beeswax, mutton tallow, and loaf sugar, 
eaeh eight ounces, put it into one quart of new 
milk, and warm it until all is mdted. Then 
put it into a botUe, and give it just befiire the 
wax, &c. begins to harden. About two hours af* 
ter Rive physie. I'he effect is that the botts 
are discharged in large numbers, eaeh piece of 
wax having from one to six or eight of them stick- 
ing to it, some by the head, but most by their legs 
or hooks. 

Durable poluhforfumUure» • 

Take your uble to the cabinet maker, and make 
him plane off the wax or varnish, then take some 
very fine sifted brick-dust, mix a little sweet oil 
with it, just enough to make it stick together like 
flour; rub this mixture on the wood with a pumice 
stone, until it is perfectly smooth; then add some 
spirit of wine or strong old whiskeT, and continue 
rubbing until you have the requireo polish, which 
will be more beautiful and far more durable than 
varnish. Water may be thrown' upon it without 
injury, and when by age the polish becomes dim, 
Tou can in five minoles restore its beauty by rub- 
Euag it Willi a cloth dipped in boiled oil, or by 
using the brick-<iust as at Erst 

Gum arable cementt. 
Gum arable, dissolved in as small a quantity of 
water as lajy be, and diluted to a proper consis- 
tence with gin, or any proof ^spirits, forms a Tei^* 
useful cement for all purposes where gum- water is 
commonly used, the spirit preserving it from be- 
coming putrescent. As tlie spirit evaporates, more 
io^uld be added. It should be stirred and mixed 
together at the time of using. *lf plaster of Paris 
DC added to sum-water, it makes a cement useful 
to ladies in nlligree works. 

Gum-amrooniiie added to the. solution of gum- 
andiio in proof spirits very much improves the 



nt. It miwert very well for joining bniMi 
and omam^tal artieles of porcelain. 
Glue of the L^pUmaero. 
The bows of the Laplanders are composed ol 
two pieces of wood, gfued together; one of them 
of birch, which is flexible, and the other of fir of 
the marshes, which is stiff, in order thy* the hem 
. when bent roav not break, and that when nnbeot 
it may nU bend. When these two pieces of wood 
ai^ bent, all the points of contact endeavour to 
disunite themselves, and to prevent this, the Lap- 
landers emploT the following cements — ^They take 
the skins crt the largest perches, (it is probable 
eel-skins would answer the same purpose,) and, 
having dried them, moisten them in cold water, 
until they are so soft that they may be freed from 
the scales, which they throw away. They then 
put four or five of these skins in a rein-deei 's blad* 
der, or th^ wrap them up in the soft bark of the 
birch-tree, in such a manner that water cannot 
toudh them, and place them, thus covered, in a 
pot of boiling water, with a stone above them tc 
keep them at the bottom. When they have boiled 
about an hour, they take them from the bladder»or 
bark, and they are then found to be soil and vis* 
cous. In this state they employ- them for ghieieg 
together the two pieces of their bows, which tb^ 
strongly compress and tie up until the glue is well 
dried. I'hese pieces never afterwards separate. 
Cement that •uul otand the action of bmUng wokif 
andoteam. 
Tak6 two ounces of sal-ammoniao^ one ouoca 
t}f flowers of sulphur, and 16 ounces of east-iron 
filings or borings. Mix all well together by mb- 
bina them in a mortar, and keep the powdei* diy. 
When the cement is wanted for use, lake one 
part of the above powder, and twenty parts of clean 
iron borings or filings, and blend them intimately 
bjr grinding them in a mortar. Wet the oomposnd 
with water, and, when brought to a convenient con- 
sistence, apply it to the joinU with a woodan» or 
Uunt iron, spatula. 

Another cement qf the same kind. 
Take two paru of flowers of sulphur and one 
part of saUammoniae, and mix them together, with 
a Uttle water, into a stiff paste. 

'I'ake also borings or turaings of cast-iron, in 
the state in which they are commonly found in 
works where boring and turning are eaiTied on, 
viz. mixed with sand, and sift them finely to get 
rid of the grosser particles. 

When the cement is wanted for use, dissolve a 
portion oi the above paste in urine, or in water 
rendered sli(j^htly acidulous, and to the solution add 
a quantity ot the silted borings. I'his mixture, 
Spi'ead upon or between flanches of iron pipes, or 
put into the interstices of other parts of iron work, 
will, in a little time, become as hard as a stone. 
A method fur taking an impremonfrom a copper* 
pUUe on plaoter of Paris, with iftk, ae in commm 
prints. 

Let the plate be filled with ink (made of the best 
ivory black, mixed with dicing Vmsevd oil, aod 
around very fine on a painter's stone) and the sur* 
face cleaned with the hand and whiting, as in com- 
mon cop{)er-piate printing. Provide yourself with 
a board about half an inch thick, just the size of 
your plate; round the edge of tliis, wrap some stiff 
paper, raised half an inch above the surface on one 
side, and level on the other, in the form of a trough; 
into this put your plate, with the prepared Ade 
upwards; then mix your Paris plaster with water, 
to a proper consistency, and pour it on the plate; 
tlien lifting up the trough, let it fall flat upon the 
table again, to drive the bubbles of air from the 

Elate through the surface of the plaUer; after von 
ave repeated tliis about 12 times, let it sUmmI ao 
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Mior. AfteriiiiMnh tak^ the plate out of the trough, 
and the plaster, now hardened, from the plate, and 
TOtt will have a very neat iraprestion on the pla8« 
ter, fit to put in a frame, and bjr far preferable to 
die beat printA. 

To detiroy cricketa, 

Pvt Scotch anuff upon the holes where they^ 
dlaneoat. 

To prevent the creaking' of a door. 

Rub a bit of soap on the hin^^et. 
•4 simble barometer. 

Take a common pnial, and out off the rira and 
port of the neck. This may be done by a ^iece of 
whip-cord, twisted round it, and pulled to and fro 
quickly, in a sawing^ position, by two persons; one 
.of whom hohls the phial firmly in his left hand. 
Heated in a few mmotes by the friction of the 
string, and then dipped sudcfenly into cold water, 
the bottle will be decapitated more easily than by 
any other means. Let the phial be now nearly 
filled with common pump-water, and, applying the 
finger to its mouth, torn it auiekly upside dowh: 
on remoying the finger it will be'found that ( ;ily a 
few dro^s will escape. Without cork, or stopper 
of any kind, the water will be retained within the 
bottle by the pressure of the external air: the 
weight of air wi^^hout the phial being greater thun 
that of the small quantity of water within it. Now 
let a bit of tape be tied round the middle of the 
phial, to which the two ends of a string may be at- 
tached, so as to form a loop to hang on a nail: let 
It be thus suspended, in a perpendicular manner, 
with the mouth downwards; and this is the baro- 
meter.'-Wben the weather is clear, and inclined 
to be so, the water will be level with the section of 
the neck, or rather elevated above it, and forming 
A conoave surface. When disposed to be wet, a 
drop will appear at the mouth, which will enlarge 
till it falls, and then another drop, while the hu- 
midity of the atmosphere continues. 

To remove greaae tpote from paper. 

Scrape fifoely some pipe clay; the quantity will 
oe easily determined on making the experiment; 
on this lay the sheet or leaf, and cover the spot in 
like manner with the clay. Cover the whole with 
a slieet of paper, and apply, for a few seconds, a 
heated ironing box, or any substitute adopted by 
laundresses. On using Indian rubber, to remove 
Che dost taken up by the grease, the paper will be 
found restored to its original whitpaess and opa- 
city. 

Tooth-ach and aad-rheumaUc embrocation. 

Sal volatile, three parts; laudanum, one part 
Mix, and rub the part in pain therewith frequent- 
> iy. if the tooth which aches is hollow, drop 
acme of this on a bit of cotton, and put it into the 
tooth; if the pain docs not abate within an hour, 
take out the cotton, and put another piece in, 
changing it every hour four or fivj times, till the 
pain ceases. 

In a general fftee-ach, or sore throat, moisten a 
piece of flannel with it and put it to the part af- 
tecteMl{ rub any part afilicted with rheum'itism 
fright and morning, and in the middle of the day. 



FIFTY-EIGHT ORIGINAL RECEIPTS IN 
COOKERY AND PASTRY, &c. 

1. , Shrewsbury cake. 

Sift 1 lb. of suear, some pounded cinnamon, 
end a nutmeg grated, into 3 Ibsr of flour. Add a lit- 
de rooe water to 3 eggs well beaten, mix them with 
the flour, then pour in as much butter roehed as 
will make it a gof>d tliickness to roll out. 

«. jbro/AcT.~Take21bs. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar 
fttfely poumkd; mix Ui«m together; (take oi*t a 



quarter of a nound to roll them in;) ^ lb. m but- 
ter, 4 eggs, 4 ^oonsfui of creaw, dnd S uf toim' 
water. Beat them well together, and mix them 
with the flour into a paste; roll them into thia 
cakes and bake them in a quick oven. 
3. Macaroons, 

Blanch 4 osb. of almonds, and pound them with 
4 spoonsful of orange flower water; beat the whitei 
of 4 eggs to a froth, mix it with a pound of sugar, 
sift the almonds into a paste, and Uy it in different 
cakes on pa|>er to bake. 

4. .^o^Aer.-^Takel lb. of almonds, blanch them 
and throw them into cold water, then rub them dry 
with a doth, and pound them in a mortar; moisten 
them with orange flower or rose water, lest they 
turn to oil; then take 1 lb. of fine loaf sugar, whisk 
the whites of 4 eggs; beat all well together, and 
shape them round with a spoon, on paper previ- 
ously buttered and sugared, to prevent their burn- 
ing; bake them in a gentle oven on tin plates. 
5. Sarvoy biectdt. 

Take of sugar the weight of IS eggs, of flour tlie 
weight of 7 eggs; beat the yellows and whites of 13 , 
eggs separate; grate in the rind of 1 lemon; after 
being in the oven a few minutes, grate on some s»> 
gar. You may add peach water or lemon juice. 
6.. Jumbles, 

Take 1} lbs. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar, j lb. of 
butter, 4 yolks and 8 whites of eggs, with a wine- 

§la88 of rose water, roll them thick with floe pow- 
ered sugar, and bake on tins. 

7. Mttond cake. 

Take t lb. of almonds blanched and beaten, ten 
e^s well beaten, 1 lb. of <«ogar, and j lb. of 
flour. 

8. French rolls. 

Take a spoonful of lard or batter, 3 pints of 
flour, a cup of yeast, and as much milk as will 
work it up to the stiffness of bread; just before 
you take tliem from the oven, take a clean towel 
and wipe them over with millc 
9. fVaffles. 

To a quart of milk a<ld 5 eggs, 1^ lbs. of flour, 
4 lb. of butter; beat tbem well toeethcr; when 
baked, sift sugar and cinnamon on them. If yott 
make the waws before it is time to bake them, 
add a spoonful of yeast 

10. Poundcake gingerbread. 

Take 6 eggs, 1 lb. of sugur^ 1 pint of molasses^ 
a fiUl tea-cup of ginger, a tea-spoonful of pearlaah 
dissolved, a little mace, nutm<dg, I lb. of fresh but- 
ter creamed; after Uiese ingredients are well 
mixed, beat in 2 lbs, of flour. Fruit is ^ io^ 
provemenL 

It. Gingercake. 

Take dibs, of floor, 1 lb. of sugar, lib. of but 
ter rubbed in very fine, 2 oz. of ginger, a little 
nutmeg, a pint of molasses, a gill of cream; make 
them warm together, and bake them in a slaek 
oven. 

12. Gingerbread, 

Take 1 j lbs. of flour, ^ lb of sugar, \ lb. of btttter« 
well rubbed together; 1 oz. of ginger, a few cairn 
way seeds, 24 allspice, 12 cloves, a Tittle i ' 
1 pint of molasses. Knead well. 
13. Short i 



Take t lb. sugar, j lb. butter, 5 eggs, a littb 
cream and pearlash^ Ij lb. flour, rolled bard. T% 
be baked on tin sheets^ marked ready to ouL 

14. Calves*-feet jelly. 

Take 4 calvea' feet well boiled, i lb. of sugar, I 
pint of wine, 2 lemons^ the whites of 4 eggs^ and 
I shells; boil all together about five minutea, thou 
pour through a flaanel Lag to strain. 

15. Apple pudding. 

Take half the whites and all the yolks of 10 ena, 
I beat tlicm very light, add a pint of apples, sSm 
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s'ttj are ttevstd antf put thmugli a tlCUp, iHr tt a 
I lb. of butter, the g;niie4 peel ef 9 large Icraona, 
and Jttiee of one, sugar to taite. M aee and not- 
meg'are wmrj good wibatittttea for letnen juiee. 
14. BfJnd tippk ptMmg, 

Pare and quarter 4 large applet, boil them ten- 
der with the ri«d of a lemon in m little water that 
when done no water mKj remain, beat them ouite 
^ne in a mortar, add the erumb of a small roll, \ 
lb. of hatter meked, tlie yolks of 5 and whites v^ 
S eggs, jaiee of | a lemon, sugar to joor taste; 
beat aU well together, and <Mke it in a paste. 
17. Zaami MancnMn^. 

Poor a pint of hot water upon L oz. of islnglasa, 
when it is dissolved add the joiee of 3 lemons, the 
peel of one grated, mx j<olk« of eggs beaten, half a 
pint of Lisbon wine, sweeten it to jronr taste, let it 
boil, then strain it, and put h i^ j-our moulds. 
18. Jin H9jj^naiC$ kla:!u:matuf€, 

•Take % ou. of Isinglass, 1 quart of new milk, 
strain It and sweeten to Toor taste, afM rose or 
peaoh water, let it be onisrroilk warm when you 
put it in the moulJsf if rou wish it partieularljr 
nice, blaneh | lb. almonds, beat them very fine in 
a mortar and stir in befot^ you boil or strain, 
19. Oranffe pH(ddimg'» 

Take 1 lb. of butter ercamed, 1 lb. of ^Kar. 10 
eggs, the Juice of 8 oranges; boil the peel, then 
pound it fine, and mix it with «he ioiee; add the 
joiee of one lemon, a wine glass of brandy, wine, 
and rose water. 

90. Bommnjf fuddin^. 

Take the horaroiny and pick the beans from it, 
warm it and mash tV.rough a sifter until you get a 
pint, add \ lb. of butter, melted, stir a tea-oun of 
eream into it, and let it cool^ then add half the 
whites of six eges; su^r, nutmeg, mace, and win.e, 
to your taste. Bake it 



81. C^coa nut pmfdtjtr. 
eoeoa nut grated add the whites of 



To 1 large eoeoa nut crated add the wtiites of 

8 eggs, a i lb. of sugar, ^ lb. of butter, 8 spoonfuls 

of rose water. Bake it m a iiaste. 

88. RicefuMtig. 

Take I lb. of rice, tieu in a clelh, boiled well, 
and then put through a siere; add a quart of milk, 
and keep stirring until it thiokenf; then add 6 
ounces of butter stirred into the rice, 18 yolks and 
^ whites of eggs well beaten; mace, nutmeg, wine, 
and sugar, to ^oor taste. This quantity will make 
8 large puddings. If you choose you may add 
eorrants or any other fruit. 

83. Another ^-^l^oW the rice very soft, dry from 
irater, stir in a little butter, a pint of milk, and 3 
eggs well beaten, sweeten to your taste, pour it in 
your dish, sprinkle flour on the top, put little bits 
vT butter here and there on the to^. Bake slowly. 

84. Another^ highly a/>^roi«c/.— Take 8 spoonsful 
of raw rice, 1 quart of new milk, a bit of butter 
the sice of an egg, a little cinnamon; sweeten to 
your taste, put the pan in a slack oven after the 
bread is taken out; eat when cold. 

85. Anodiar, — Putin a deep pan } lb. of rice wash- 
ed and picked, 8 ounces « bmter, 4 ounces of 
sarar, a few allsp*ce poumled, and 8 quarts of milk, 
fiske in a slow oven. 

86. .^ito/A«r.--Swee(»n rice In milk, strain it off, 
and oaring pared and eored apples, ^ut the rice 
around them, tying eaoh in a eloth with a bit of 
lemon peel, a clove, or einnamon. Boil them 
well. 

87. Ground rice m* 9a£^ pttddh.^. 

Boll a larg^ spoonful of it heaped, In a pint of 

new milk, with lemon peel and cinnamon; when 

eold, add sugsr, nutmeg, and 8 «m, well beaten. 

88. Sweet jiotato puMnff. 

Take 5 eggs, 4 a lb. of butter, a 4 of a lb. of 

•ugar, add as much sweet pctaLo as will thicken it. 



the joieeaod gfalod p«el of one tetton, beat it ivy 
light. 

89. P9ta§9 fuddmg. 

Take half a pound of boiled potatoes, beat wellhi 
a mortar with half a pound each of smr aad 
butter, the yolks of 10 eggs, the whites ot 4^ well 
beaten, 8 Naples biscuit |nted, and half a pint el 
cream; mix them well wilh the other ingredienli^ 
and poor it on a thin paste. Bake for half an hoor. 

30. Another. -'-Tdk.t 8 ounces of boiled potatoes. 
8 ounces of butter, 8 eg^, a quarter of a pint ei 
t spoonful of white wine, a Iktie salt, Iht 



juice and rind of a lemon, beat the whole to » 
(roth, sugar to taste^— a paste or not as you like. If 
you want it richer, pot more butter, aweetmeats, 
and aknends, witti another egg. 

SI. CitroH pNMnff. 

Take J lb. of sugar, ^ lb. of butter eraamed. 
the ^olks of 9 eges, a wine glass of brandy, J Ik 
of eitron chopped very fine. 

98l €ream fmddinf^. 

To 3 eggs beaten y&rj hght, stir In a pint and i 
half of flour, salt to your taste, mix a little milk, 
then put in fl ounces of sugar; just before you pat 
it in the oven add a pint of thick cream. Bus 
for j of an hour. 

33. Cmtmrd pmddinsr. 

Take a pint of milk, 3 spocmsfulof floar,4l eggi, 
and salt to your taste. Sugar. 

34. ffedding cake. 

Take 3 Iba. flonr^ 3 lbs. butter, 3 Iba. SB|ar, S 
doz. eggs, 3 lbs. raisins, 6 lbs. currants, 1 lb. citron, 
1 oz. mace^ 1 oc. cinnamon, I oz. notme|;s, J ox, 
cloves, J pint brandy. Beat the butter with your 
hand to cream, then beat the sugar into the butter, 
add the froth of the yolks of the eggs after being 
well beaten, then tne fruth of the whites; mfir 
fruit, spice, and flour tq^ther; Uien af|d them in 
with beating. Five br six hours baking will an- 
swer for a large loaf. 

35. JSSsrftan cake. 

Take 5 lbs. flour, 8 lbs. sugar, f lbs. butter, 5 
eggs, yeast, 1 pint of mflk, and spice as you ^esse. 
36. Indian pttddmg. 

Boil one spoonful of flne Indian floor wdl, thn 
add 1 pint or milk, and let it ail boilf when cool, 
beat in 8 eggs. Sweeti^n and season. 
ST, Bahed Jndian pudding. 

Take 8 ounces of mush, 6 oonees of butter, i 

] ounces of sugar, the yolks of 6 eggs, and the vhte 

of 1; mix the butter in the mush when hot, best 

the eggs and sugar together; add to the iftnsh, whea 

cool, nutmeg, mace, and wine to your taste; ba^. 

38. AMecuHard. 

Take apples, pared, cored, and slightly stewed, 
suflSoient to cover the dish, ^ eggs, 1 quart of milk; 
•spice to ^our taste. Bake it one-thinl of an hour. 
39. Black oake. 

Take 1} lbs. of flour, 1^ lbs. of brown sugar, I 
lb. of butter, 1} lbs. of raisins, IJ lbs. ^ eun-ant^ 
^ lb. of lard, 4 eggs, 1 pint of milk, 1 nutmeg, 
and mace, 1 tea-spoouful of pearl-«sii. Wine and 
brandy. 

40. T^matoM etOeup. 

Cut up the toraaUi» And between every Isyei 
sprinkle a layer of salt, let them stand a few houn 
before you boil them, which do very well, then 
strain them through a cullender on som3 horse 
radish, onions or earliek, mustard seed, beaten 
ginger, pepper and mace; cover It close, let it 
sUnd a day or two, then bottle and seal it f(k 
use. 

♦I. Pufpaate. 

Take 1^ tb. of flour, and I lb. of buttert 
the butter into 4 equal, parts; mix ^ pait of the 
butter with |ibs of the floor; and work the rei 
der vf the flour and butler in. 
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43. Spmigecakg^ 

T«ke 14 eggt, with tlieir weight in »UMr, and 
lialf their weight in flour, the jui«e and peelof a le- 
■MMi, and one nuimeg; beat the yolks and whites 
aeparately until sUS^ add the siij;ar to the yolks, 
then a^d the whites. One minute before the oven 
aa rea(\y, dredge in the floor. Bake ip • (|ui«k 
4mea half an hour. 

48. JUmancaket. 

Take 13 tm, li ^b> **>S*'>'* i 1^* f^oyr; grate 
the outiide oftwo lemons, with (be inside of one; 
4)r add 1 glass of wine^ with 3 teaspooosCiil of the 
<waeoi!0(B lemon. 

44. Sug^ar cake. 

Take 1 lb. flour, j lb. sugar, ^ lb. butter, S 
eggs. Mix and drop them on tin, and ptit sugar 
ffuided on them, just as you pnt th^m intOlUe oven, 
or froalthem. 

45. Cupcake. 

Take 3 eupe -of s'lgar, 1 ct\p of butter, 9 tea* 
apooDsful of pearlash, 3 eggs, 5 cups of flour; all 
beaten together with as much spice as you please. 

46. Cider cake. 

Take 2 lbs. flpur, 1 lb. sugar, A lb. butter, 1 pint 
eider, ^oves and cinnamon, wiih or witliout fruit, 
S^teaspoonsful of pearlash. 

47. fFhipt. 

Take 3 eups of cream, 1 of white wine, grate 
in the skin of a lemon, sweeten to your taste, the 
whites of 3 eggs; then whip it with a whisk, take 
off the froth, as it rises pour the froth into your 
jelly glasses. 

48. Tq make venit^n patty. 

You mnst booe your Teoison and season it with 
8 o«. of tiepper, 1 nutmeg, mixed with salt; then 
roince 3 lbs. of beef suet; put it in the pan: it will 
take 6 hoars baking. 

49. To drew a turtle. 

Take a turtle ^ 8 lbs. eut off iu head, cut it 
open, soald the fins and oalipee or under shell, skin 
them; then take out the guts, cut them open and 
deanse them well; take great care not to break the 

Snll. Then take for the soup the guts and the 
na, with a knuckle of veal, some sweet herbs, 
oninns, and' cayenne pepper. Season the rest of 
the meat with the same seasoning, which put in 
the calipash or upper ahell, anu ealipee, with 
aoine force aaeat balls, and bake it. When it is 
baked, take the yolks of three eggs, to a turtle of 
ei^ht pounds, beat them well, pour in a little 
wine, take some of the soup, and brew it tc»;etber 
very we)l, throw in a lump of butter rolled in 
flour, and put it into the calipash and oalipee. 
50. 7\» make wajlee the Dutch way. 
Take a quart of new milk, a penny loaf grated 
very fine, 10 eggs beaten with ^ lb. of sweet but- 
ter melted, a lew cloves beaten, a little salt, fine 
flour enough t> make a batter like a pancake, and 
4 SfMMMisfuI of yeast. Mix them together, and put 
them in an earthen pot covered, before the fire, to 
riae for an hour; having your wafer iron ready 
heated and buttered on both sides, t>ut in the batter 
Id bake; when done serve them hot, with sugar 
gf»tcti over them and cinnamon. 

Si, A gQwlj[ratvy^ to be keptfvr any we. 
Burn 1 oz. oibottBr in the filing pan, but take 
sere to do it at such a distance from the fire, that 
as you strew in the flour to the butter, it may 
U^wn but nothlacken; put to it 2 lbs. coarse lean 
licet, 1 quart water, J pint wine red or white, 3 
nnchoviei, 2 eschalota, some whole pepper, cloves 
and mace, 3 or 4 mushrooms or as many pickled 
walnuts; let it stew gently 1 hour, then strain it; 
it wUl keep some time, and ia proper for any s»- 
fDurjr dish. 

sa. Federal eake^ or bqphehrU loaf, 
h \ i>lateiul of flour put a piece of butter not 



laii^ than a walnut, 8 eggs, 1 spoonful yeast; vnix 
it either with milk or water, a* you please, nulm 
it into a very stiff* batter, so stiff ^ou can searee 
stir it with a spoon. Put it to nse in the same 
dish you wish to bake it in. It will take seveni 
hour* to rise. 

53. Albany cake. 

T9ke 1} lbs. of flour, 1 lb. of sugar, i lb. of 
butter, a table-spoonful of lard, 2 table-spoonsfid 
of rose water, a little cinnamon, 1 egg, a tea-spoon* 
ful of pot-ai^ dissolved in a tea-cup of cream. 
Cut them out and bake them on tins. 

54. Blackcake that vnR keep fbr a year. 

Take 1 lb. of sugar, the same of butter and flonr, 
10 eggsi beat them well together, and when light 
add two wine glasses of brandy, nutmeg, mace, 
and doves, 2 lbs. of raisins, and the same quantitr 
of currants. It will take some hours to bake. A 
good deal of spice is necessary. 

5$. 7 a dreae calf^e head in imUoHonof turtle. 

Take the calPs head when well soaked and 
washed, open it and boil it with the entrails until 
it is quite done; take part of the liver out when 
about half done for forced meat balls. When it is 
all done strain the Ii(|Uor, Chen eut off small piecea 
of the he«d in imitation of turtle; the small indif- 
ferent remainder chop up with the entrails; put in 
spice to your taste, a little savoury herbs rubbed 
very fine, and a few little onions; some very small 
tiuraplings; season the force meat balls with spice 
and nerbs to your taste, put a little parsley in them, 
and fry them in lard, and put them in your soup 
when you send it to table. 

56. Mock turtle. 

Take a fine calf's head, cut the meat clean from 
the bones, then boil the bones in a quart of water 
until the liquor is reduced to a pinL then season 
it with cayenne, nutmeg, and mace; pour into the 
gravy a pint of Madeira wipe, a little parsley 
Uiyme. 

57. Beef alamode. 

Choose a thick piece of flank of beef; cut some 
fat bacon in long slices, let ea?b slice be near an 
inch thick, dip them in vinegar; then take sea- 
soning of salt and pepper and cloves mixed with 
parsley, thyme, and maijoram: make holes in the 
meat to put in the larding; when you have put it 
in rub it over with the seasoning and bind it up 
with tape and set it in a pot over the fire; three or 
four onions must be fried brown and put to the 
beef, with two or three carrots and a head of celery. 
Add a small quantity of water, and let it simmer 
10 or 12 hours, or until it is extremely tender, 
• turning the meat twice; put the gra\7 into a pen, 
< remove from it the fat; keep the beef covered; 
then put them together, add a riass of wine, r& 
move the tape and send it to table. 
58. Oyster pie. 

Take 100 oysters and clean them well from the 
shell, then put them in a kettle with their o^n 
liquor to plump lliem, then put them in a dish, 
and season them with 12 cloves and 3 blades ot 
mace pounded fine, pepper to your taste; then 
lay cnut round the edge of your di&h, uke the 
yolks of 4 eggs boiled hard, with a handful of 
grated bread, sprinkle this over the ion with a few 
j pieces of bu(ter; fill (he dish nearly full; cover the 
pie over wilh a pijlT paste. 
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On the honing and ttropping of a rat9r, 
I^t the hone be eeldom, and but sparingly re- 
torted to; and never, unless by fi^uent and re- 
peated stropping, the edge of the razor is entirely 
destroyed use the best pale oil, and be careful to 
II preserve the hone clean, and free from dust Pi*e- 
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rlQUilj to the operation of shaving;, it will be found 
of lervice, particularly to those who have a strong 
oeanl, and a tender skin, to wash the face well 
with soap and water; aad the more time is spent 
in lathering, and moistening the beard, tlie easier 
will the process of sliavingj beOome. l>ip the razor 
In hoc water, before applying it to the face; use the 
blade nearly flat, always taking care to give it a 
cutting, instead of a sci".ping direction. Strop 
. the razor immediately after using it, for the pur- 
pose of effectually removing any moisture that may 
remain upon the edge; and be eai*eful not to em- 
ploy a common strop, as the composition with 
whush they are covered is invariably of a very in- 
ferior quality, and injurious to a razor. The strop 
should always be of the best manufacture, and 
when the composition is w^m off, it will be found 
particularly useful to rub it over, lightly, with a 
little clean tallow, and then put upon it the top 
part of the snuff of a candle, which, being a fine 
powder, will admirablv supply the place of the best 
composition ever used for the purpose. Another 
excellent mode of renovating a razor-strop, is by 
rubbing it well with pewter, and impregnating the 
leather with the finest metallic particles. 
Pumpkin pudding. 

Take half a pound of stewed pumpkin, three 
eggs, a quarter of a pound of fresh butter, or a 
pint of cream, a quarter of % pound of powdered 
white sugar, half a glass of wine and brandy mixed, 
half a glass of rose-water, a tea-spoonful of mixed 
spice, nutmeg, mace and cinnamon. Stew some 
pampkin with as little water as possible. Di-ain 
It in a cullender, and press it till dry. When cold, 
weigh half a pound, and pass it through a sieve. 
Prepare the spice. Stir together the sugar, and 
butter or cream, till they are perfectly lighL Add 
to them, gradually, the spice and liquor. Beat 
three eggs very light, and stir them into the butter 
and sugar alternately with the pumpkin. Cover a 
soup-plate with puff-paste, and put in the mixture. 
Bake it in a moderate oven about half an hour. 
Grate sugar over it, when cool. 

Instead of the butter, you may boil a pint of milk 
or cream, and when cold, stir iuto it in turn the 
sugar, eggs, and pumpkin. 

^1 cure for aore backs of horses. 

The best method of curing sore backs, is to dis- 
solve half an ounce of blue vitriol in a pint of wa- 
ter, and dab the injured parts with it four or five 
times a day. 

Jin mfattibk lotion for blows, bruises and sprains 
tn fufses. 

Take cf spirit of wine, eight ounces; dissolve 
one ounce of camphor first, in the spirits of wine, 
Uien add one ounce of oil of turpentine, one ounce 
ot' spirit of sal ammoniac, oil of^ origanum half an 
ounce, and one large table spODnful of liquid lau- 
danum. It must be well rubbed in with the hand, 
for full a quarter of an hour, every time it is used; 
which must be four times each day. You will be 
^ ifstonished at its efficacy when you try it 
Chicken salad. 

Take two large cold fowls, either boiled or 
roasted, the yolks of nine hard-boiled eggs, half a 
pint of swe«;t oil, half a pint of vinegar, a gill of 
mixed mustard, a small tea-spoonful of cayenne 
pepper, a small tea-spoonful of salt, two large 
beads, or four small ones, of fine^celery. Cut the 
meat of the fowls from the bones, in pieces not 
exceeding an inch in size. Cut the white part of 
the celery into pieces about an inch long. Mix 
the chickf u and celery well together. Cover them 
and set them away. With the back of a wooden 
spoon, mash the yolks of eggs till they are a per- H 
^oU/ smooLli paste. Mix them with tlieoil, vine- S 



lor 



, IP, mustard, eayenne, and salt Stir th^m Ibr t 

long time, till 'they are thoroughly mixed ttiid 
quite smooth. The lon^ tliey are tttrred tht 

better. When this dressing is sufficiently miz«il» 
eover it, and set it away, r /e rainnfea before the 

salad is to be eaten pour the dressing over the 
chicken and celery, and mix all well together, it 
the dressing is put on long before it is wanted, ti» 
salad will be tough anr^ hard. This salad is very 
excellent made of cold turkey instead of ebiekeok 
HoTo to knoro -whether a horse has a strong- aam 

good eye, or a weak eye and Ukely to go bSnd. 

People in general turn a horse's tieadto a brigtai 
light to examine his eyes. You can know veiy 
little, by this method, what sort of an eye the 
horse has, unless it be a very defective one. Yo« 
must examine the eye first; when the horse stands 
with his head to the manger. Look earefoHy « 
the pupil of the eje in a horse; it is of an obloDg 
form: carry the size of the pupil in your miii^ 
then turn the horse about, bring him to a brigte 
light, and if, in the bright light, the pnpil of the 
eye contracts, and appears much smaller than il 
was in the darker light, then you may be sane ths 
horse has a strong, good eye; but, provided the 
V pupil remains near^ of the same size as it appenred 
m the darker light, the horse has a weak eyef 
therefore have nothing to do with him. There are 
contracting and dilating muscles in the eye, which 
will plainly show you in what state the eye Is, 
whether it be a strong or a weak one. 
How to catch wood-fige/ms. 
Wood-pigeons are very easily caught in hard 
weather, particularly when snow is on the ground. 
You have but to sweep the snow on one side, for 
about a dozen yards long, and about three feet 
broad. Lay about twenty small eel-hooks, {aste«* 
ed by a peg iuto tlie ground, with a small bean oo 
each: be sure you nut tne point of the hook only, 
throiigh the top of^the bean, and the barb standing 
quite out, on the side; otherwise, if the hook be 
totally buried in the bean, when the bird stro^les^ 
he will pull the hook out of his throat. 

I think, as good a way as any, is to pnneh twt 
or three holes in horse-beans, with an iron bod* 
kin, and then boil them in some common gint 
many will be so drunk that they cannot fly sp; 
others will perch on the adjacent trees; wateh 
them, and you will see them tumble down. 
ffow to catch wild' fowl. 
If you have a large pond, or lake, frequented by 
wild-fowl; in the shallow water, about one foot 
deep, where you observe them feed, lay a few rab- 
bit-traps, witn a few beans on the bridge of the 
trap, under the water. This is a sure method of 
catching them. Where the water is about two ktn 
deep, put a stick in, about one foot above the w»> 
ter; cut a slit at the top of the stick; tie a strong 

{>iece of packthread round a brick-bat, or to a 
arge stone; let the string, after having tied it 
round the stone, be about a foot lon^r; to tlie 
other end fasten a small eel-hook, baited whh a 
piece of bullock's liglits, sheep's paunch, or a 
norse-bean; then, about three or four inches frooi 
the brick-bat, fasten a stick, nearly as big as joor 
little finger, and about four inches long, tying -the 
string, with a single knot, e.tactl^ to the centre of 
the slick; then place that part of the stting, whiek 
is between the brick-bat and the short stick, InCp 
the notch at the top of the long stick, which k 
stuck into the bottom of the pond. The short 
stick will present the weight of the brtck-bat from 
drawing the string througli the notch, and the 
hook will hang a few inches from the water, and 
the brick-bat hang fast by the notch in the top of 
the stick. When tlie water-fowl takes the batte« 
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., ** Tbe l>i^ of dogt wFuA ^ .pretei^iiliejood aU 
ulfaMTp, «e tli^ae wlncl|.ai«i Uiped, b<etw^(i.a »ett^ 
ifid a pointer; b^t.Boit bi^ Iroqi those setter^ 
whieb have no natnral|»qint in them; fof X have no 
Idea of thootinEto a dog which does not stop at 
birds the veiy first ^j he , is. uJi^ep into the field. 
I have not had a seher, wHieh wak broke by force, 
for abave twenty years; nor evj^r will l^ave one. 
Leave them at home only oiak week; fpr thf next 
two days you must turn to dpg-breaEing^ and not 
tp shootine. I prefer those between a pof njter an'q 
a setter, whicb take after the setter; for* ^eneralj^]; 
speaking, they have better feet, whio)i ^is a ^reat 
Doint in a dog: for certain, tl^ey hav^s ja^rfi hair on 
gieir feet, whiph is a graat pr^mtive to th^ 
foot, if it.be kept clean. I pever kepIL a qocking 
spaniel in my lixe: I always shoot to pointers, even 
ia the strongest covers,, with bells, round tbeir 
necks. I know, for ce^n, you will not find so 
vneh game; but then what you find,^ou are sure 
to shoot at. Here is the greJat beneCd of shooting 
to pointers: you may shoot .every day, in a wood^ 
a«a not drive the game awav. dut if you tui:^ 
«oc£ing spaniels into a wood, which quesjt, wheq> 
they come on the foot of a pheasant, in a very few 
days you will drive ^venr pheasant out m the 
wood. A Newfoundland dog, tutored to keep be- 
hind you in the fields, and not. to go above a obz^n 
or twenty yards from jon in a. wood, is of wonder^ 
ful utility in retrieving and bringing wounde^ 
game. 1 have had se\^enil that were uncommonly 
■seful.'* 

Take a fine round of bee^ f jqr ounces of salt- 
pietre, three-quarters of an ounce of allspice; rub 
it well on the beef, and let it stand twenty-four 
hoars; then rub in as much common salt as will 
aalt it Lay it . by twelve days, turning it eveiy 
4^yfjthen put it into a pan,, such as lane pies are 
hakeh in, with three or four pounds ofb^-suet, 
a^mie under, some over. Cover it with a .thick 
^rust, and bake it for six hours. It will keep for 
two months; and most excellent it is. 
JtiJaMble cure/or the icurvy. 

Take two .parts of flower of brimstone, and one 
part of cream of tartar; mix them well together: 
take four large tea-spoooslul, iii milk, every morn- 
ing, the first thing you do, when you get up, be- 
fore your breakfast: milk is only the rebide to 
take It in; you may take it. iu ai\y thing else, „ , , 
To be taken by any one ttupected of going into a 
decHne. 

Half a pint of milk, warm from the cow, made. 
Ittsciously sweet with old conserve of roses, and 
two table-spoonsfol of the very best rum. Take it 
the first thing in the morning.. 

Bemember that old persons, who wisli to try 
this, must first boil the milk, and let it get tolera* 
My cool; for aU milk, when it has onoe got cold. 
If not boiled will purge. 

Anejkacioutxargkforawreti^at. „ , 

Take a large hanarnl of red sage, (qot the ,eom- 
Bon gardeobsage,) boil it in one quart of the best 
^rhite-wine vine|^, to near a pint, then sweeten 
it wdl with honey, .Xbu may, if you please, add 
two small wine-gldM(B8 of poft wine. 

To make a rick hone, drink fre^. 

, .A horse has a veir sweet tooth, — ^when he be. 

wnweil and . wont drii^^ mix^ molasses or coarse 

brown sugar in the .water: he yrtiX then, drink freely. 

Topri^vaU boole leafing. 

Take boiled linseed oil, one pint; beeswax, one 
MMsai borgandy pitch, half an ooace; spirit of 
• C • 



turpentine, two ounoes: melt the three first !n an 
e8^t|ien-p«t» a^4 ^^^ 'fi^ ^^ turpentine. Lay it 
on when tf^e leather is dry» and warmed before the 
fire. . .This ointment must be well rubbed tc be- 
i^.tpje fire^an^wben the leather is tolerably dry. 
Mow to know the age of a dog untU heberix yeqn 

AdoghasA^^.^iibl^ oiark in his teeth, as 
weU.as a horse, wbich. mark does not ^sapp^ar 
totaUy until be. be yery near, or full, six years old. 
Look to the fqur front teeth, both in the upper and 
lower jaw, butj^rti^ularly to th,i^ teeth in the upr 
p<;r jaw; fpr,. in those four fipont teeth, th^ mark 
rQi;(iains longest:, at twelve months olc|, yo^.wiU 
observe eveiy one .of ,the four front teeth, both in 
the upper and under jaw jagged and uneven, 
nearly, in the form, of ,a flower de luce, but not 
ouite so pointed, at t^p edges of the jag^ as a 
flower de. luee^ is. Aji the. dog advances in age, 
these marks will wear away, gradually, decreasje, 
and grow smoother and less jagged every year. 
Between three and four years old, these marks will 
be full half worn down; and when you observe all 
the four front teeth, both in the upper and lower 
jaw, quite wiom smooth and even, and not in the 
Ijeaa^ jagged, then you may conclude that the dog 
is nearly, if i^ot full six years old. When those 
rparks are worn quite flat and even, and those teeth 



quite level aiid even,, you can no lonsper judge the 
age of a dog.. Many huntsmen and game keep* 
era igiioranUylpbl^ at the side and eye tee^of a 



db^;* there are. many dogs, not two years old, 
which haye hfH^ the canker in the mouth, with 
hardly one sound torth in their heads. . 
JEora method of preaerving meat in the country, 

fir a few daya, without tcUt and without ice, 
, jPut tne n^eat into the water running from a 
spring. U vill Mnk — examine it daily — when it 
begins to rise from the bottom it must 'be used; it 
will be found perfectly sound an^ tender, and may 
be boiled or roasted. Meat may be preserved in 
this manner three or four days in summer time„ 
free from taint .The outside iMll appear somewhat 
whitened, but the (favour is not injured. It would 
be advisu>le tohavea box or tub, with a cover, 
into and out of .which the water .shall have free 
passage,, which may be put eitlier inside or outside 
of the spring-house. 
^ mOhod ofextrgctipg the Juice of the tugar ma 

pie, for the making of augar, without mjuring 

the tree,. 



It has been customaij to cut a gash in the tree, 
from which the saccharine liquQr flows, or to bore 
a hole, and p^t in a reed, and, when the liquor 
ceases to flow, plugging up the hole* . Both these 
nietbods are injuriot:^s, and tend to c^estrogr the tree. 
In the latter case, the tree rots round the plug to 
some distance within. The following method isi 
proposed in li^u of these, and has .been success^ 
roily poetised in .Keptucky. . At the proper sea- 
son for the ruhnini;^ the liquor, open the ground, 
anjd select a ten<)er root, about the uze of pne or 
two fingers; cut ofiT the, end, and raise. the root, 
suftcientiy out qf the g[round to. torn the cut end 
into the receiver. It will emit the liquor from the 
wound as fiwely as by e'^her of the other methods^. 
When it eoasea to flow, bury the root again, and 
the tree will not be hurt ^ ^ - 

To reriore Usinitedbeef 

« In the last fall, I procured an ac^iuaintanoe ol 
mine in the country to put up a barrel of fat beef 
for my faipily'suse dunng the winter. The ba« 
rel of beef was sent to me agreeable to c^ptracti 
biit before 1 had usi^d' one, quarter part qT it I ob^ 
served it tainiied, and so much so as to smell qmtt^ 
oflensiVe. The beef being very fat and fine, I wa« 
loath to throw it away. 1 maoie the following •». 
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(leriment: I proeqrcd « half bushel of ehareod, 
and af^er taking^ oat the beef and dirowinr away 
the oFensiTe pickle, 1 re-|iacked it In the barrel, 
Ia3'ing the pieeea of eharooal between tht; pieces; 
and making a new pickle, and adding a little salt- 
petre, 1 covered the beef, and in about six days 
round it as sweet a^ good as it was wheb first put 
up." * 

7*0 clear hou9e9t banu^ Ue. tf rofi and mice. 

Gather the plant dog's tongue, the cjnoglossum 
officinale of iannvos, which grows abundantly in 
every field; at the period when the sap is in its full 
vigour, bruise it with a hammer, or otherwise, and 
lay it in the house, bam, or mnary, infested by 
rats or mice, and those troublesome animals will 
immediately shift their quarters. 

l\t preterve peach treee. 

Th^ following mode of securing peach trees 
from injury, and promoting their bearing fruit 
plentifiiUy, has been practised with oniaternipted 
success for many years. 

As soon as the blossoms appear in the spring, 
fine ashes are scattered over them and the young 
leaves, by means of a tin box, perforated with 
boles, and fixed on the end of a pole. The pro- 
cess is eab.]y performed, and is in the power of 
any one. It should be done, if possible, in a 
moist day, and when the wind io still. 
^n ejfedual preventive agraimtJUee eeUUng npon^ 
or biting aiumaie. 

Boil 1 oz. of coloquintida half an ho«ir in 3 pints 
of water, dip a sponre in the liquid, and rub the 
animal over the parts liable to be attacked. 
Ready nude of mending crac'^e in stovee^ pipee, 
andiron ovene, ae practieed in Germany, 

When a crack is discovered in a stove, through 
which the fire or smoke penetrates, the aperture 
may be completely closed in a moment with a 
composition consisting of wood ashes and common 
salt, made up into paste with a little water, and 
plastered over the crack. The rood effect is 
' equally certain, whether iHe stove, qm. be cold or 
hot. 

Bnaeed oati fir home. 

An individual who has tried feeding horses on 
whole and on braised oats, states, tliat a horse fed 
(Ml braised oats will look and work as well as 
one fed on doable the same quantity of oats not 
sruised. 

. Preparing qidBM, 

M. Scholz, of Vienna, has discovered a new 
process for rendering quills more firm and durable 
than those of Hamburg. The following are the 
means employed: — He suspends, in a copper, a 
certain number of ouills, and fills it with water, 
ao as just to touch tneir nibs. He then closes the 
copper, so as to render it steam tight; here the 
quLlls experience coRsicierable heat and moisture 
n'om the steam, by which the fat they bontain is 
melted out. After about four hours* treatment in 
this manner, ther attain the proper degree of 
softness and transparency. The next day cut the 
nibs, and draw out the pith, then rub them with a 
piece of cloth, and also expose them to a moderate 
heat. The following day they will have acquired 
the hardness of bone without being brittle, and 
will be as transparent as glass. 
AVw mode of preparing paper ^ fir the ute of 
draugktemeny &c. 

Reduce to a powder, and dissolve quickly in a 
glazed earthen vessel, containing cold water, some 
nxvq tragacanth, having been weil worked with a 
wooden spatula, to free it from lumps, lliere 
must be a sufficient quantity of watei-, to give to 
liis diluted gum the consistence of a jelly. Pa- 
^er, and some sorts of stuffs, upon which, If this I 



fompositlon be froootMy appHed, with a peoeil 

or a brush, and dried before a gentle fire, will r» 
ceive either water or oil eolours; In using water 
colours, they must be mixed with a solution of Iha - 
above gum. This cloth or paper, so prepared^ 
will take Any colour except ink. When it is Id- 
tended to retouch any particular part of the draw* 
ing, it should be warned wi^ a sponee, or dca* 
lioeny or a pencil, (containing some of the above- - 
mentioned liquid;^ if the part is onl)r small, it 
will then rise quickly, and appear as if repaint 
ed. 

^ eompodtion to render wood fire-'pro^. 

Dr Fuchs, member of the Academy of Scienee 
at Munich, Is said to have discovered a eompori- 
tion, by which he renders wood incombustible; the 
composition is made of granulated earth, and ao 
alkali. To obtain this composition, the inventor 
savs, yoo mast dissolve some moist, gravelly earth 
Which has been previously well washed, and 
cleared from any heterogeneous matter, in a soli^ 
tion of caustic aJkali. This mixture has the pro- 
perty of not becoming decomposed by fire or water. 
When spread upon wood, it forms a vitreous coat, 
and is proof against the two elements. The build- 
ing committee of the royal theatre, have twice 
publicly tried the efficacy of the composition on 
two small buildings, of six or eight feet in length, 
and of a proportionate heisht; the one was covered 
with the composition, and the other built in the 
usual manner. The fire was put equally in the 
two boilding;s; the one which was nol covered with 
the composition, was consumed, wljilst the other 
remained perfect, and entire. The eost of this 
process is very insignificant, compared to its great 
utility, being about two francs three centimes per 
100 square feet. . 

The royal theatre at Munich has undergone this 
process, having about 400,000 square feet; the ex- 
pense of which was about 4000 or 5000 frimes. 
Luting used in propagating fruit treee, by grafi 
tngthan. 

The best luting wherewithal to cover the nevhr 
grafted scions, is composed of equal quantities or 
train oil and rosin, prepared in the following man- 
ner: — ^First, melt the rosin in an earthen resse^ 
then pour in the oil, and mix them well; to be ap- 
plied when cold, with a painter *s brush. The 
composition is used in the north-west part of 
France with general success. It has this advan- 
tage, that it never cracks, nor admits rain or wind 
to the grafts, which is the usual cause of their fiiiV- 
ing. ft is more expeditiously put on, than the 
common clay covering, and looKS much neater; 
but what renders it more useful, is, that the erafis 
covered with the eomposition, seldom fail. Salons 
laid under earth, or steeped in water, for a few 
days, grow better than those taken fresh from the 
parent tree. Grafting cherry or pear trees shouM 
not be delayed later than St Patrick's day. 
• A cure fir poisoned ot»eep. 

It is a fact well known to farmers, that sheep ars 
frequently poisoned by eating common laatd» 
(calmia latifblia.) When you suspect this tt> be 
the case, give the sick animal a strong tea made 
of mountain dittany, (cunilamariana,) moderatelj 
warm. This simple remedy has been known & 
recover sheep in the last stages of thenlisorder. 

It would be well for farmers whose cattle are hi 
danger of being poisoned, to procure and dry t 

auantity of dittany in th^ summer, and keep it by 
lem through the winter, as it is in the latter aei^ 
son they are most likely to be affected. It mw 
also be useful in other disorders incident to cattA 
— so iftacli for the cure — as a prevention, deatny 
all the laurel on ybnr tiinns. 
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PenoiM^ fUMoeoitomed to aervine at table, will, | 
with tlie help of these eats, and tEe instractions 
MeompanyingtbeiD, sooo be able to carve veil: if, 
at the same time, they will, as oecasioQ offers, 
take notice, how a good carrer proceeds, when a 
joiqt or fowl is before him. 

we will begin with those joints, kc that are 
rimnle and i:.isy to be carved, and afterwards pro- 
•eea to such as are more complicate and difficult. 



Leg of naation. 




This cut represents a leg orjigot of boiled rant- 
ton; it should be served up in the dish as it lies, 
lying upon its back; but when roasted, the under 
side, as here i*epre8ented hy the letter </, should lie 
uppermost in the dish, as in a ham (which see); 
and in this case, as it will be necessarjr occasionally 
to turn it, so as to get readily at the under side, 
aod cut it in the airection of a, 6, the shank, 
which is here broken and bept for the convenience 
of putting it into a less pot or vessel to boil it, is 
not broken or bent in a roasted joint, of course, 
thoold be wound round (after it is taken off the 
•pit), with half a sheet of writing pa^r, and so 
tent up to table, that a person canning it may take 
hold of it, without greasing his hands. Accord- 
ingly, when he widies to cut it on th6 under side, 
it being too heavy a joint to be easily turned with 
a fcrk. the carver is to Uke hold of the shank with 
bSs left hand, and he will thus be able to turn it 
readily, so as to cut it where he pleases with his 
fight 

A leg of wether mutton, which is by far the best 
flavoured, may be readily known when bought, by 
the kernel, or little round lump of fat, just above 
tile lettees a, e. 

When a leg of mutton is first cut, the person 
Otryiog shoula turn the joint towards him, as it 
berelies, the shank io the left hand; then holding 
Itateady with .his fork, ke should cut in deep on 
tlie fleshy part, in tho hollow of the thigh, quite to 
the bone, in the directiou a, 6. Thus will he cut 
light through the kernel of flu, called the popf§ 
^^ which many ara fond of The most juicy 
part« of the leg, ire io the thiak part of it, from 



the line a, 6, upwards, towards 0, but many prefcf 
the drier part, which is about the shank or 
knuckles; this part is by fiir the coarser, but, as I 
said, some prefer it, and call it the venison part, 
though it is less like venison than any oCher part 
of the joint The fat of this joint lies chiefly oa 
the ridge e, 0, and is to be eut in the direction €,f. 
In a leg of mutton, there is but oiie bone readily 
to be got at, and that a small one; this is the cramf 
bone, by some called the rentleman^9 6one, and la 
to be cut out, by taking hold of the shank-bone with 
the left hand, and, with a knife, cutting down to the 
thigh-bone at the point </, then passing; the knife 
under the cramp-bone, in the direction d, c^ ik 
may easily be cut out. 

Ji shoulder of tmattttu — JVb. U 




Fi^re 1 represents a shoulder of mutton, 
which is sometimes saited and ooiled by fanciful 
people; but customarily served up roasted, and 
laidTin a dish, with the back or upper side upper 
most, as here represented. 

When not over-roasted it is a joint Tery full ot 
gravy, lauch more so than a 1^, and, as such, by 
many prefer-ed, and particularly as having many 
very good, delicate, and savoury parts in it. 

The shank-bone should be wound round with 
writing paper, as pointed out in the leg, that the 
person carving may take hold of it, to turn it as he 
wishes. Now, when it is first cut^ it should be m 
the hollow part of it, in the direction a, b, and the 
knife should be passed deep to the bone. The 
gravy then runs fast into the dish, and the part cut 
opens wide enougn to take many slices from it 
readily. 

The best fat, that which is full of kernels and 
best flavoured, lies on the outer edge, and is to be 
cut out in ihin slices in the direction e, f. If many 
are at table, and the hollow part, cut in the line 
a, 6, is all eaten, some very good and delicate 
slices may be cut out on each side of the ridge of 
the blade-bone, in the direction c, d. The line 
between these two dotted lines is that in the di- 
recUoa of which the, edge or ridge of the blad«* 
bone lies, and cannot be cut acrosa. 
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A9htvikT%fnmtttn.''''-^ifk* 8. 




•d 'm figurt 8,tfaeve «e two pu«% tc^ 

A^JuiaUMfroni Al9 ^. Tk ptrtf 4¥>ii|^ One 



Ihe kg; 4»nt t«| tORMft p>i% thiji < 
lists, rioh or 1«m»qii% tm of flKWHH 
▲ ahgnldn* of owttoiif 

Wbslfaer WmM ov T0«pt«4»lf K»> Up to taNe «» 
ft leg of ■mttom route<l», and fot 4P m t|ie wm 
manner; of course I shall refer JW\ to what I hare 
said on that joint, only that the elose firm flesh 
about the knoiUe ia bj vftny rcf^oned the best, 
which is not the case in a leg of mutton. 



be neeeisaij to kftfio o ikewer m, tW 
should be a silTer one. 



Is oeyer cot or senttotabti^ as sacb,biit the shank- 
bone, with some little meat anneied, is often serv- 
ed up boUe^, and called a spiing, tnd isTeigrn^ 
caUng. 





In earring it^ at the DUtfide EnfGsn itt its flirour 
from Ibe wai(!r in tfhic^ U ie boiled, the iJt&h 
should be tfiroed towftttls the carrer , as it is here 
reprt^BCDted; and i thidk slice should be firat fiut 
ofl^ the whole length of Ihe joiot^ begfiTining st a^ 
and c^ltinE it all iha w^ ^en and through the 
winkle fiurcaee, from d tq O. 

The soft fiiL that resemtlet marrow, lies on the 
back, below the letter d^ and the firm fkil iato be 
eat in thm horlsontal sUces at the pbint ey bat as 
, _ fiitandc^hersl&ej^irm, 
what he likep. 



hQold be 

liie, upper part, asher^ shown,, is cfrtiMf ^^ 
hai^tlsomeM. fullest of grPCTf* '^'^ tender, vtA\% 
eQcircle4 with fatj but there are still soB^ who 
Pilfer » s]9e^ op t^ under side, w^leh is«quHe 
leap. But as it is a neay^ jqlnt and tepy troable» 
spme to torn^ tliat person eu^not bare ijaoeh good 
lUioniers who requests it 

The skewer tliat Icefpa ^ meat tovedtar when 
boiling, is here shown at a. It shooll be drawn 
<iut, before the dish is served up to table; or, if it 



A knnMi of vatt is dwars boiled, an« u sd 
miiaed for the ftii, siiiewj tendons about the knue* 
kle, which, if bcMled tender, are much esteemed. 
A letft knuckle ia-not worth the dressing. 

Yon eannot^ot a handsona slice, hot in the di- 
reatloi^^. b» The most delicate fat lies about thr 
pact <4 fuid If avt in the line c/, o, yon will dividi 
two bopsi, between, wbiok Ilea ploiUy of 0ne msr- 

^%i «wMdh bapea aboat the kaockle mi^ be 
readily aeparated at the joints, and, as they are co- 
f«f¥d with tesidona, a bone maj b« given to thoK 
who Uka it- 



Jl tPtvi of ve{d, roastei!. 




Thvi is.the.besl; epd of abreast of Ted, wHIP4b 
sireet-1>re|id-^pg on H, and, when esrfiM^ sheoM 
be nrst cpt'dtiVti'Qune'tliroiMll^ HiOMfirrtniesA 
the left, </,< et it sUooldtieztVs'eM acMa^hi tUt 
line Oy e/ from c tp the last o^ontbe Ipft^ ^tft 
throttth oiWdes the grlMes from, tibe rf bbo aes; 
thl$ iMhe, to those iHto like fbt^ aw« gritdai Hn 
thick or gristljr part sht^Mbtsent lato-pieeeras 
wanted^ tp tl|e Im a, ^ Wienf br east' of* i ssi^ 
is cot' into pieecs and trti^fweun uieao' gnatsea ava 
Teiy teo^ and eatpb^. T^8Beh?|iei«osa(M-nn»> 
'fer>abone,aTtbrrisoul^1)l»e«l'cr'ao|«Mitad wnm 
the vest, Ih thelin^ </, c^ and' wkfr a part of«1|» 
vreast^ a'slie&aP'Bie^awvMNbMMl^a^efft'^Maoarvtt 
middle. 



4 9adine of mtttttm. 




I Thla 13 by loms ^iilled n «:hme of mattDti,, the 
tad die belne the (.wo neclc^,, but as the two titf^kt 
are now seldom ftent to table together^ they C4ll ihe 
two loins aaaddte. 

A saddle of mutton is a gent^l and handsome 
diah; it cousiftlB of the two loins to[jeLher^ the 
bnok-bonij running di^wn the middle to the tnU. 
or course, when it ii to be c»Ted, yciu lauet oat a 
long alice in cither of the fleshy parti, on die lide 
. of the back^homj, in the direction a, k 

Tlie^e i» seldom any gt«at length of the tail leR 
on, but If tt Li s^nt up with the tail, many are fontl 
of it} and ii may reudily be divided into teverat 
ptieeea^ by outting hetw«en the joints of llbe tail, 
vbich are about the diatanoe of one iit«b apatt. 

A t^e^b of pQvki, 




A ftiare*rih of [Kirfe \% earned, by catting out « 
dice from the fleshy part, in the line a, &. This' 
joint will afTon] many good euts in thii direction, 
with 69 much flit as people like to est of sach 
atttjng meat. When the flt^ftby part \% out away^ a 
bone may he ea»i!y ^ic^mi'Mtetl from the next loit^ 
in the line d^ 6, c, disjointing it at c 



Ealf a ceifff head bvitt'di 




There are many delicate bits jilifjut a calf 's head^ 
fkxA whfjs y<*»ng, perft'cfly white, fut, and *elJ 
dreMed, balf a bead is a ^mU:£iL dish, if a «maU 

. When ftrit cut, it should be q^iute alon^ the 
ftbeek bon*?, in the tteiihy ptirt^ in the dirtotion c, 
^ vhere many handiome eliices may be cuL tn 
the fleiby part, at ibe end of the ja«r bone^ liea^ 
^srt OE tlie throat awt:et-bread, wiuch may be out | 



iiito^i»4l^rilw,e^^flM<iPlMi l« ctttMiiei ttfr 
belt Mfftiastlw bend; Mnf likrtbe c9«i)wUdb 
ifl to'Woatfroitf toi flDdtot oi bf fijroiikg tlte poh^ 
oi «^ttTbiglQnf9doiiN|l0tii»'batitoteonaBeod|» 
ortbe«octetj abd du«Uii94pii*BFMbid,ki9enlngtld 
poki^ df «he inift^ Anlniif toiratdir tkn ikiiddle> . m 
m^9ffftfit6t4h9mmMfiNttai^hi»kei Tbifpiee* 
it wtdoiB'dllrided, bal if y«ii wisbf t6 Mkwtimm 
pcnJonvVmii k^ it mMrbe^^ot^ititb'tvo put£ Tkit 
piila|«'ii^«lb«it«ktmed bf adtae a MiditrBtoNel^ 
ibis is foand on tb« iMk^ tide of tbft itoof pf> tb» 
moutb; it it a erinkled, white thick tlun, and may 
be easily teparated £R)ni'ft»>boM by the knife, by 
lifting the bead dp with year left band. 

Tluefe is also aome|;ood meat to be met with on 
the nndef aide, eovenng the under jaw, and ibme 
nibe^ gnttly fat to be pared off about the ear, ^. 

Tttidre are tearce any bones hei^ to be leparated^ 
but ober may be cut off, at the neck, in tbe liney; 
e^ bul this It a eoarte p^ 

Thktt h a tooth in tbe upper jaw, tbe last todth? 
bebbM^irlivcib, liaTing teteral eeflt, and being Mil 
of jeHr, i»oaU«d tbe sweet tooth. Its delicacy U 
moi« Id th6 dame than in any tiling else. It u' a 
double tooCb^ ties firm in its socketH^ the further 
end, but ift&e eatf was a young one^ may readily 
be takea,on|t witk tbe poluT of a knife..; 




A ham. u out two wayt^ flemss in the line A, c, 
ir, vUI& tfee point of tbn aarwng»faHfy,- in the- ctr- 



euUtt'lte inthe middle, taW ngi: Out'»-ainali vnm^ 
A0^ia, and'^Oltittr fbttt stfe^ift^w^eirevlAr direo- 
tibti^ tfMtfir^ tftOai^g iC< by ^smmm llibr Isitt 
aM^6^^«MC^ it, H^ptf&tm^tS^ eHhy and 
ktep it'w^t^.tvnldi i«^dlttt.|p[%feilt«d fron lUa- 
ningooL 



A haunch &f vemson. 




\ 1& cArtri\\'g'aTito'bh'of VeniSoto, first cutltacPbftK' 
d6wd to thift bon^, idih^ Uiit J^ (r, ai then tu]*n'tlitf 



UNIVESflKL' MBUUPr BOUK. 



mk %itli tlMWii 4«tlM«di7ba, pat ^<«i« poiai 
•f tlM knife at- e^ Md «al it down m deep m yoa 
an iaihe direatioo c, >r tlmt «at, jou nay take 
ant M iBany aHoet m j<m pi wup, cm. the right or 
lift. As the fi« lies deeMrm the left, between ft, 
«m1 a, to thoee vbo are rond of &t, ak atott veni« 
•OB eaters are, the beat flavoured and fiKteat sliees 
will be found on the left of the line e, ft, supposiog 
te end a tamed towards you. Sliees of venison 
should not be ent thiek, nor too thln^and plenty of 
Kfify should be given with theuu 



>luftrlaiyMfc 




A tongue Is to be eat across, in the line a, ft, and 
a slio3 taken from thence. The moat tender and 
juicT slices will be about the middle, or between 
the line a, ft, and the root. Towards the tip, the 
meat is closer and dryer. For the fiit, aad a ker- 
nel with that fat, cat off a slice of the root on the 
right of the letter ft, at the bottom next the dish. 
A tongue is g<^nerally eaten with white meat, veal, 
chicken, or turkeyrand to those whom you serve 
with the latter, you should g^ve of the former. 

AbriOfetofbeef. 



This is a part-always boiled, and is to be cut in 
the direction a, ft, quite down to the bone, but 
never help any one to the outside slice, which 
should be taken off pretty thick. The fat out with 
this slice is a firm gristly fat, but a softer fat will 
be found underneath, for those who prefer it 

Ji buttock of beef 
Is always boiled, and requires no print to point 
out how it should be earved. A thicK slice should 
he cut off all round the buttock, that your friends 
ma^ be hel|)ed to the juicy and prime part of it 
This cut into, thin slices may be cot from the top; 
but as it is a dish that is frequently brought to the 
table cold a second day, it sliould always be cot 
handsome and even. To those to whom a slice all 
round would be too much, a third of the round 
may be given, with a thiii slice of fiit On one 
side there is a part whiter than ordinary, by some 
called the white musde. A buttock is generally 
divided, and this white part sold separate as a deli- 
cacy, but it is by no means so, the meat being 
close and dry, whereas the darker coloured parts, 
though apparently, of a coarser grain, are of a looser 
taxtitfe, more tend^^ fuller m gravy, and better 




ibvoured; and i 
prefer them. 



ieft'.dUlilig«M«d paHfc0i«««i 



Apiece of a eirloin of beef. 




WheOwr the whole Artoln, or part 'of ft only, 
be sent to table, is immaterial, with respect to 
earring it. The figure, here represents part of the 
joint only, the whole being too large for families 
in generaL It is drawn as standii^ up in the dish, 
in order to show the inside or under part; bat 
when sent to table, it is always laid down, so as 
that the part described by the letter c, fies close 
on the dish. The part c, d, then lies uppermeil, 
and the line a, ft, UMemeath. 

The meat on the upper side of the ribs is firmer^ 
and of a closer texture, than the fleshy part under- 
neath, which is by far the most tender; of coursey 
some prefer one part, and some another. 

To thoae who like the upper side, and rather 
would not have- the first cut or ootside slice, thst 
outside slice should be first cut off, quite-down to 
the bone, in the direction c, d. Plenty erf" soft, 
mprrowy fat will be found underneath the ribs. If 
a persou wishes to have a slice underneath, die 
joint must be turned up, by taking hold of the end 
of the ribs with the left hand, and raising it, until 
it is in the position as here represented. One slice 
or more may now be cut in the direction of the 
line Of ft, passing the knife down to the bone. The 
sliees, whether on the upper or under side, should 
be cot thin, but not too much so. 

A fore'^uarier of lamb, roaeted. 




Before any one is helpAl to a part of tills Joint, 
the shoulder shoulo be separatee! from the breast, 
or what is by some called the coast, by passing t6e 
knife ond^r, in the direction c, j", </, e. The shoul- 
der being thus removed, a lemon cr orange Should 
be squeezed upon the part, and then sprinkled 
with salt where the shoulder joined i^ and tlM 



APKNinX. 



4tSI 



AtmUlel? Bhoaid be IM on it again. The ipistly 
part should next be te^rated from the ribs, in tbe 
line/, d. It is^now in readinesi to be divided 
among the coropaiiy. The ribs are generallr most 
esteemed, and one or two may be 8e)»aratea from 
the rest, in the line a, bj or, to those wlio prefer 
the gristly part, a piece or two, or more, may be 
•ut off in the lines A, t, kc. Though all parts of 
young^lamb are nice, the shoulder of a fore-quar- 
ter is the least thought of) it is not so rich. 

If tlie fore-quarter is that of a grass lamb and 
Inrge, the shoulder should be put into another dish 
when tftken off; and it is carved as a shoulder of 
mutton, which see. 

Whi^h is the thigh part, similar to a buttock of 
beef, is brought to table always in the same form, 
but i-oasted. The outside slice of the fillet is by 
man^ thought a delicacy, as being most savoury; 
but It does not follow, that evei7 one likes it; each 
person should therefore be asked, what part they 
prefer. If net the outside, cut off a thin slice, and 
the second cut will be white meat, but cut it even 
und close to the bone. A fillet of veal is generally 
stuffed under the skirt or flap with a savoury pud- 
ding, caned forced-meat Tlus is to be cut deep 
into, in a line with the surface of the fillet, and a 
thin slice taken out; this, with a little fat cut from 
,tlte skirt, should be given to each person present 

A roasted pig. 




A roasted pig is seldom sent to table whole, the 
head is cut off by the cook, and the body slit down 
the back and served up as here represented) and 
the <lish garnished with the chaps and ears. 

Before any one is helped, the shoulder should 
l»e separated from the carcass, by passing the knife 
iioder it, in the circular direction: and the leg sepa- 
rated in the same manner, in the dotted lines c, </, 
e. The most def'cate part in the whole pig, is the 
triangular piece of the neck, which may be cut off 
in the line f,g,- The next best parts are the ribs, 
which may oe divided in the line a, 6, &c. Indeed, 
the boiies of a pig of three weekfc old are little 
less than gristle, and may be easily cut through; 
next to these, are pieces eat from the leg and 
•houlder. Some are fond of an ear, and others of 
a chap, and those persons may readily be gratified. 

A RabbU. 




two or three imitft, m the ll.^ei 4 h^ withoct d« 
viding it from the belly, but cutting it in the liQC- 
g^ h. The head may be given lo any person wb^ 
Tikes it, the ears being removed before the rabbi' 
Is served ap. 




Like a turkey, is Wldom quite dissected, unless 
the company is large; but when it is, the following 
is tlie method Turn the neck towards you, and 
cut two or three lone slices, on each side the 
breast, in the lines a, 6, quite to the bone. Cut 
these slices irom the bone, which done, proceed to 
take off the leg, by turning the goose up on one 
side, putting the fork through the small end of tlte 
leg-bone, pressing it close to the body, which, 
when the knife is entered at </, raises the joint from 
the body. The knife is then to be passed under 
the leK in the direction c/, e. If the leg hangs to 
the carcass at the Joint e, turn it back with the 
fork, and it will readily se|>arate if the goose is 
young; in old geese, it will require some strength 
to separate it. When the lea is off, proceed to 
takfe off the wing, by passing the fork thrcuglTthe 
small end of the, pinion, pressing it close to the 
bodjr, and entering the knife at the notch e, and 
passing it under the win|;, in the dii'ectivi c, d. 
It is a nice thing to hit this notch r, as it is not so 
visible in the bird as in the figure. If the knife is 

Kut intu the notch above it, you cut upon the neck 
one, atid not on the wing joint A little practice 
will soon teach the diffei*ence; and if the goose is 
young the trouble is not great, but vefj much 
otherwise if the bird is an old one. 

When the leg and wing on one side are taken 
off, take them off on the other side; cut off ibc 
apron in the line /, e, g, a.id then take off the 
merry-thought in the line t, h, Tlie neck-bnnes 
are next to be separated as in a fowl, and all othct 
parts divided as there directed, to which I reier you. 
The best parts of a goose are in the following 
order: the breast slices: the fleshy part of the 
wine, which may be divided from the pinion; the 
thigh-boue, which may be easily divided in the 
joint (rora the leg-bone, or drumstick, as it is cal- 
led; the pinion, and next the side-bones. 



Jlgreeng999e 
Is cut up in the same way, bat the most delicate 
part is the breast and the gristle, at the lower p«t 
of it 

ApheatanL 



This is a rabbit, as trussed and sent op to table. 
After se|iarating the legs, the shoulders or wings 
(which many prefer)^ are to be cut off in the cir- 
sular dotted line,>,y,j^ The back is divided into 




f^ 
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r\ut pMifyDt, M hare ipemteoted, i» akewere^ 
md Iruised for the sjiit, with the head tueKed un- 
der one of the wIngs; but virhea sent tp t^ble, the 
•kewers are withdrawn. 

Id oarvin|[ this bird, the fork should be fixed in 
the breast, m two doU there marked. You have 
lien the eoraroand of the fowl, and ean turn it as 
you please; sliee down the breast in the lines a, 6, 
and then proceed to take off the le^ on the outside, 
in the direction c/, c^ or in the cireulaf dotted line, 
6, d; as see ^n the figure •*« boiled fowl,*' next 
eolumii. Then cut ofrthe wiiig on the same side in 
the line c, d^ in the figure aboTc, and a, A, A, in the 
figure at the bottom ofthis column, which is Ijing on 
one side, with its back towards us. UaTing^parated 
tlie leg and wing on one side, do the same on the 
other, and then cut off, or separate from the breast- 
bone on each side of the breast, the parts yoa be- 
fore sliced or cut down. In taking off the winp;, 
b* attentive to cut it in the notch a, as seen in 
the print of the fowl; for if you cut too near the 
neck as at ^,yon will find the neck-bone interfere. 
The wing is to be separated from the neck-bone. 
Next cut off the merry-thought in the liney^ g, by 
passinj^ the knife under it towards the neck. The 
remaining parts are to be cut up, as is described in 
(be fowl, which seO. 




The partndge, like the pheasant, i« here tnisse4 
lor tho^it; when served up, the skewers are with- 
drawn. It is cut up like a fowl (which see), the 
wings taken off in the lines a, 6, and the merry- 
thought In the line c, d. Of a partridge the prime 
parts are the white unesj vix. the wings, breast, 
merry^ought. The wing is thought the best, the 
tip being reckoned the most delicate morsel of the 



Jifmlf 



Cr^ 




The fowl is here represented as lying on its side, 
with one of the legs, a wing, and a neck-bone taken 
off. It is cut up the same war, whether it be 
roasted or boiled. A roasted fowl is sent to table, 
cnissed like a pheasant, (which see,) except ihat 
uistead of the head being tucked under one of the 



A boHed fowl Is represen^b^lp^, ih? I^g-bonea 
of which are bent inwards ahd ^ck^d m within iH 
belly; but the skewers are withdrawn* prior to it« 
being sent to the table. ' ^q o||;ij[er to cut up n fow)^ 
it is best to take it on jour' p^. 

Having shown how to'talLe off tl ^ legf, wipgSi 
and mefry-thought, whi6p speaking of tb^ pbei^ 
sant; it remains only to show how ue other parti 
are divicied; k, is the wing cut c^, i, the Ie|^ 
When the leg, wihjg;, and m^rry-thought are i^ 
moved, the neti thin^ is to cut off the n^k-bpnes 
described at /. This is don^ by putting in tb^ 
knife at g', and passing; it under the long broad part 
of the bone in the line j", A, then lifUng it up and 
breaking^ off the end of th^ shorter part of the 
bone which cleaves to the breast-bone. All parts 
being thus separated from the carcass, divide the 
breast from the back, by cutting throngh the ten^ 
der-ribs on each side, from the neck quite down 
to the vent or tail. Then lay the hack upwards on 
your plate, fix tour fork under the rump, and lay- 
ing th6 edge or your knife in the line o, tf, c, and 
pressine it down, lift up the tail or lower part of 
the hadL, and it will readily divide with the help 
of your knife, in the line 6, e. c. This done, lay 
the croup or lower part of Uie back o;«wards in 
v'oor plate, with the rufrop from yoiy knd with your 
knifb cut oiff the side-boiies, by'forciiig Uie knift 
throngh the rump>b<>ne.'iii the lines ^^ and tk« 
wliole fj^wl is completely Curved. 




Of a fowl, the prime parts arc the wings,, breast, 
and mernr-thought, and nex^ to these Uie neck« 
bones and side-bones; the legs are rainer coarse 
of a boiled fowl the legs are rather more tender, 
but of a chicken every part is juicy and good, and 
next to the breast, the legs are ci^rtftinly the fullest 
of gravy and the sweetest; aiid, as the thigh-bones 
are very tender and easily broken with the teeth, 
the gristles and marrow render them a delicacy. 
Of the leg of a fowl the thigh is abunilanily the 
best, and when given to any one of your company 
it should be se|>arated Tro^ the drutn-stick at tlie 
joint i, (see the cut, via^. ««a fowl,»» preceding co> 
lumnj which is easily; done, if the knife is inlro- 
duced underneath, in the hollow, and the thigl^ 
bone turned back from the leg-bone. 

A turkey f 
Roasted or boiled, is trussed and sent up to ta- 
ble like a fowl, and cot up in every respect like a 
pheasant. The best parts are the white ones, the 
l»reast, wings and neck-bones. Meiry-thought ii 
has none; the neck is. taken away, and the hollow 
part under the breast stuffed with forced-meat^ 
which is to be cut in thin slices in the direction 
from the rump to the neck, and a slice given with 
each piece of turkey. It is customary not to cut 
up more than the hreait of this bird, and, if any 
more is wanted, to tak> off one of the wings. 
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Tt)if is a r^presentatioD of the bacK and breast 
of a pigeqn. Nq. t» the back; No. ^ the brefist. 
It i's spn^etimes eat up as a ebioken, bat as tbe 
croup Qr lower part with the thi^h ii most pre- 
ferred, and as a pigeon is a small bird, and half a 
one not too much to serve at once, it is seldom 
o^ryefi now, biherwise than bj fixing the fork at 
the point tf, entering^ the knife jost Mfore it, and 
divioing the pigeo^ iotp two, 9Ut|ing away in tbe 
Ifnes a, 6,*ann'a, c, No. 1; at the ^me time brine- 
iqe thie' l^nife oi^t at the ba^k in the qir^tlpn a,' o, 
aija fl, c. If 6. ^ ' . ' 



Ji tpoiPB head. 




Fish, in general, requires venr little carving; tihe 
middle or Uiickest part of tbe nsh is generally es- 
teemed the best, except in a carp, the most deli- 
cate part of which is the palate. This is seldom. 
However, taken out, but the whole head is given 
to those who like it The thin part about the tail 
of a fish is generally least esteemed. 

A cod's head and shoulders, iflai'ge, and in sea- 
son, is a veiT genteel and handsome dish, if nicely 
Doiled. Wfeu cut, it should be done with a spoon 
or fish trowel; the pains about the back-bone, on 
the shoulders, are the most firm and best; take off 
• piece quite down to the bone, in the direction a, 
a^ </, c, putting in the spoon at a, c, and with each 
slice of fish give a piece of the sound, which lies 
undemealh the bacK-bone and lines it, the meat of 
which is thin and a little darker cqloured than the. 
body of the fish itself; this may be arot by passing 
a knife or spoon underneath, in the direction £f, #. 

1 here are a great many delicate parts about the 
head, some fii^m kernels, and a great deal of the 
ielly kind. The jell)r parts lie about the jaw- 
bones the firm parts within the head, which must 



i|tp wafi, ii9m t^^ tqW^9 Whiph IR^^^isi 
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«4 by platting "tfie ^popa into thp mouth, ip )^ 
qirection of the line e, t. rpfs grepi jelly o{ Hof^ 
fty^ i% aeiifr siy^ tQ aiqr 01^ 




Of hpiled salmop there is one part more fat ^nd 
rich than the other, l^e belly pt^l is the fatte|rt 
of ^e ivfOf and it is customary to give tp those 
that like bpth^ a thin slice of each: rot the one,' 
cut it out of the b^Hy part, in the direction cL ei 
the other, qu^'oJT ^e back, in the line a, b. Those 
who are fond of^mpn g^neraUy Kke the skin; of 
course, the alic*^ at|f tp, ^e cut th|iji,^8^a ai^p all. 



There ar^ but few dirtetians iiec^ssaPT fov cut 
tjng up and serving fi^h- la tur^ot, the Sah-knile 
or thjwel is to hp cniercd in the centre or middte 
over the back-bope, and a niece of the fleshy as 
much as Will lie on the trpwelj to be tiikea oft" on 
one isitle filos^ U> the bones. The thickest part of 
the lish is always most esteemed ^ but not too near 
the head or taj]^ and when the meat on ont: mki 
of the fish i& removed elope to the btineSj tht: whole 
back-bone i$ to be i^iat-d with the knife B.nd fork^ 
a^d the und<;L' side ia \X\e^ to be divided amope the 
company. X^^bot eab^ri esteem the $U\8 a uej^k^ 
<^te part. 

The rock fiah and ahecp^ehead are csaryed lik^, 
the tui'tiot. Th^ latter ii coiiaidered the most del^. 
c4t« fish of the Atlantic coait; and tl^e former,. 
thoi,i£h common, are highlj esteemed, partieolarlj 
t^se cauEht in frefih Hfnter. 
■'The UaTlihot ii (Jso frequently brought to mai^, 
ket. Thti fini and purtA Ijiiig near thum are of a, 
^liciile texture aiid flj^voun ^he remaining part of' 
the fisb if coarse. 



$ojp<l,a are generallr aent, to tHible two ways, i 
friedj otfiers boiledi tliese are to be cut right, 
through tlie mjd<jne, hone and all, ^nd a piece of 
the fi^i, perhftpi^ i^ tl^ird or fojarth part, according. 
til its gi^C} givif^ to each. The same ma)r be done^ 
^ilh otheKfiihc^ cut,ting them acrops, as may be 
eeti) In ike cut of the mackerel, belpw, </, e,, c, d. 

JimackereL 




A.mackerel is to be thus out Slit the, fish all 
along the back with a knife, in the line a, e, 5, and* 
takeoff one whole side as far as the line 6, c, not 
too near the h^, ai the meat about the gills is 
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fenenllT blaek r^ in-flaToored. The roe of » 
male fisl U toft like the bnin ol ftealfi the roe of 
the fenule fiih is t'liU of smiill eggt tnd hatrd. 
Some iirefer one and tome another, and fini of 
■oeh roe aa yocr friend likea ahoold be citen to 

The meat aboot the toil of all fish is Keocrallj 
0iin and less esteemed, and few like the head of a 
fish, ezeefit it be that of a eariH the oalate of vhieh 
a esteemed the gruitest delieaey of the whole. 

Eels are cut into pieees through the bone, and 
the tfiiekest part is reckoned the prime pieee. 

There is some art in dressing a lobster, but as 
due is seldom sent np to Uble whole, I will onlj 
asj that the toil is reckoned the prime part, and 
Mit to this the dawa. 



THE CHOICE OF ANIMAL FOOD. 

We eonclade the foregoing treatise on the Art 
of Carving, by the following instructions, intended 
to aid hoi«aekeep«rs in the purchase of the most 
eommon descriptions of meat for the toble. 

Beef.^U the flesh of ox-beef is young, it will 
have a fine smooth open grain, be of a good red, 
and feel tender. The fat should look white rather 
than yellowy for when that is of a deep eoloor, the 
meat is seldom good: beef fed by oil cakes is in 
general so, and the flesh is flabbv. The grain of 
eow-beef is closer, and the (at whiter, than that of' 
OK-beef; but the lean is not of so briglit a red. The 

Eln of bull-beef is closer stiU, the fat hard and 
nny, the lean of a deep red, and a stronger 
acent. Oz-beef is the reverse. Ox-beef is the 
richest and largest; but in small families, and to 
aome tastes, heifer-beef is better if finely fed. In 
old meat there is a streak of horn in the ribs of 
beef: the harler this is, the older; and the flesh is 
Dot finely flavoured. 

VeaL'-The flesh of a bull calf is firmest, but 
Itot so white. The fillet of the cow calf is gene- 
rally preferred for the udder. The whitest is not 
the most jui(^, bavine been made so by frequent 
bleeding, ancf having had whiting to lick. Choose 
the meat of which the kidney is well covered with 
white thick fat If the bloodfy vein in the shoulder 
looks blue, or of a bright red, it is newlv killed; 
but any olher colour shows it stale. The other 
parts should be dry an<] white: if clammy or spot- 
ted, the meat is stole and bad. The kidney turns 
first in the loin, and the suet will not then be firm. 

JUttttoiL— Choose this by the fineness of its 
grain, good eolour, and firm white fat. It is not 
&e better for being young; if of a good breed and 
well fed, it is better for age; but this onlj holds 
with wether mutton: the flesh of the ewe is paler, 
and the texture finer. Ram mutton is very strong 
flavoured, the fiesh is of a deep red, and the fat is 
ipongy. 

Xam6.— Observe the neck of a fore quarter; if 
the vein is bluish, it is firesh; if it has a green or 
yellow cast, it is stole. In the hind quarter, if 
there is a faint smell under the kidney, and the 
BDUckle is limp, the meat is stole. If .the eyes are 
■onk, the heau is not fresh. Grass-lamb comes 
)nto season in April or May, and continues till 
August. House-lamb mn^ be had in great towns 
almost all the year, but is in highest perfection in 
December and January. 

Pwk.^ Pinch the lean, and if young It will 
break. 11 the rind is tough, thiek, and eannot 
^aaily be impressed by the finger, it is old. A 
tiiio rind is a merit in all pork. When fresh, the 
icab will be smooth and cool; If clammy. It Is 



What is celled moMly poriL It yerr «»> 
be known oy the fiit being 



tointed. 

wholesome; and may 

full of kernels, whicn in good poii is never the 

ease. POhc fed at still-houses does not answer for 

earing any way, the fat being qwngy. Dairy fed 

pork 18 tke best 

wl itirkgf coekf if young, has a amooth black 
leg, with a short spur. Tm eyes full and bright^ 
if fresh, and the feet supple and moist. If stale^ 
the eyes will be sunk, and the feet diy.^ — A hen- 
twrhetf Is known hy the same roles; but if cdd, her 
len will be red and rough. 

jFVw2r. — ^If a cock is young, his spurs will bs 
short; but toke care to see they have not been cor 
or pared, which ia a trick often practised, if 
fresh, the vent will be close and oark. Pulletf 
are best just before they beg^n to lay, and yet an 
full of eggs: if old hens, their combs and legs wiL 
be rough; if voune, they will be smooth. A gootf 
capon has a tnick belly and a lai^ rump: there ii 
a particular fat at his breast, and the'corob is veij 
pale. Black-legged fowls are moat moist, if fm 
roastkig. 

Geese.— The blU and feet of a joung one will 
be yellow, and there will be but few hairs upon 
them; If old, they will be red: if fresh, the feel 
will be pliable; it stale, dry and stiff. Geese an 
called green till three or four months old. Green 
geese should be scalded: a stubble-goose should 
be picked drv. 

JnicjFt.^-Choose them by the same rules, of 
having supple feet, and by tneir being hard find 
thick on the breast and bellj. The feet of a tome 
duck are thick, and inclining to dusky yellow; a 
wild one has the feet reddish, and smaUer than tjit 
tome. Thej should be picked dry. Ducklings 
must be scalded. 

Shatl—lf good, they are white and thick. If 
too tesh they eat tough, but must not be kept 
ut>ove two days without salting. 

Berring9,--AS good, their gills are of a fine rdd, 
and the eyes bright; as is likewise the whole fish, 
which must be stiff and firm. 

/•o^tlert.— If they have not been long token, tht 
claws will have a strong motion when you put your 
finger on the eyes and pi-ess them. The heaviest 
are the best The eock-lobster is known by the 
narrow back part of his toil, and the two upper- 
moft fins within it are s^iff and hard; but those of 
the hen are soft, and the tail broader. The nial^ 
thmuh generally amaller, has the highest flavour, 
the flesh is firmer, and the eolour when boiled ii 
a deeper red. 

Crab9, — The heaviest are best and those of a 
middling size are sweetest It light they are 
wateiy; when in perfection the joints ot the leM 
are stiff, and the body has a very agreeable smell 
The eyes look dead and loose when stole. 

Ovstera. — ^There are several kinds. The native 
are finest, being white and fat; but others may be 
made to possess both these qualities in some d^ 
gree by proper feeding. When alive and strong 
the shell is dose. They should be eaten as soon 
as opened, the flavour becoming poor otherwise. 
The rock-oyster is largest, but usually has a coarae 
flavour if eaten raw. 

The abundance and variety of fishes dally 
brought to market in every seaport town in the 
United States, cannot be equalle<l in any other part 
of the world. And the general praetice of ex- 
hibiting them for sale jumping alive, while it pre- 
cludes the possibility of deception, renders farthei 
directions fur avoiding impoaitioo unnecessaiy. 
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▲bMew • . 8t9 

AMidenta in eencf al • ^^ 

eompound . • • • 827 

Aftid liqiioi^ • • .153 

pyroligneottt, to prepare • .155 

acetous, to make atrong . .156 

acette, to prepare . .241 

formic . • .156 

marine, or sptrita of aalt • • ib 

Aoom coffee . • • 158 

A4ulteratioo in wine to detect • 137 

«Affue, treatment of the . • 109 

Air, to purify, in hospitals, theatrea. Ice. 240 

pipes for Tentilatiug shipa . 841 

trunk . • ., • ib 

to cool it in summer, German way . ib 

Titiat6d, in bed rooms, to correct . ib 

to fumigate foul rooms . • ib 

portable apparatus for purifying the S99 

K>ol, cautions respecting the • 860 

ventilation of churches and houses ib 

burring in churches . . 861 
noxious Tapotirs in wells, to prevent 

the effects of, bo. . 861, 407 

bath, use of • • .408 

Aleohol, to make, from potatoea • 143 

to (^scover in wine, beer. Sec . 393 
to ascertain proportions of, in wine, ^M. 392 

/Ue, London, to brew • • 108 

to brew, in small familiea . 109 

on Mr Cobbett*s plan . .110 

from fliunir and malt . \ 111 
to brew AVelsh, Burton, Ringwood, Not- 
tingham, Dorchester, Essex, Bamsta- 



ble, Edinbiu^h, Windsor, 

table . 

Yorkshire oat • • 

from pea-shells • • 

to fine and preserve 

to give new the flavour of old 

to bottle 

to ripen, if flat, when bottled 

to manage in the cellar 
AJezeterial waters, simple, to distil 
Alloys, or eompound metala 

uisible . • 

metallographical appUcaUon of 
AUoy for fiute-Key valves • 

printers* types • . 

small do. and atereo^pe platea 

of gold with platinum • 
Almoncf milk, to malLc 

oil of • . • 

Amalgam of gold in the large way 
Ammonia, pure, water of 

acetated • 

Amputation • • 

Aneurism • ^ • • 

Angina pectoris • 

Anti-scorbutie water, to distil • 
Animation, suspended • 
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Anatto for dyeing*, to use, ke. • 
Anchovies, artificial, to pi'ekle • 
Animals, noxious, bites and stingt of 

*.o paint, water colours 
Animal food, choioe of • 

Anisette de Bourdeaux • 

Aniseed cordial, to make 

oil of, to obtain . 

eompound spirit of 
Antl-attntion, to prepare • 

Antiraonial ores, to assay 
Antimony, arseniated, mimid assay of 
Ants, acid of, f see formie aeid) 
Apianr, to eataolish an 



Apoplexy 



Apples, to preserve • 

to keep for market 

qualities of 
Apricots, to preserve 

qualities of • 

Aqua-mellis, hoi^ water, to make 
Aqua-fortis, double • 

common • 

simple • 

Aqua-regia, to prepare 

common *• 

Arrack, to make • 
Arsenical ores, to asaay 
Artichokes • 

Ascarides, to destroy 
Asparagus, to caltivate, fce. 

ragout of • 

qualities of • 

Assay of metallic OLea 
Assay of ores, dry way 

weights 

of metallic oret, humid 

iron ores 

humid, of ditto • 

zinc ores • 

tin do. • 

lead do. 

copper do. • 

bismuth do. • 

antimonial do. 

humid, of araenialed 

manganese orea 

arsenical do. 

nickel du. • 

cobalt do. • 

mercurial do • 

humid, of einnabir 

aklver orea 

bveopellatloB 

the value or silver 

double, of silver 

ores and earths containing gold 

humid, of gold, mixed with martial 
rites 

plated metala . . 

Asthma . ' . 

Attrition, anti, to 
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BMon, qoalitiet of • 


408 


Badigeon, to diitemper in • ' 


40 


lUUooas, tovunidi • 


34 


rarefied air 


lb 




140 


Tolu, Unoture of 


«ft 


Riga, to obtain the trae • 


tfa 


Godbold's^egeuble 


853 


oi hooey 


85S 




. 183 


to preterre 


186 


Barlej, ▼arieties of . 


. 330 


to prepare the mopd fijf 
quautitjof teed^l^^ , 


• J 


qualiUea^ , 
Qfns and out-houtea, tq qH^^ (Id^ ^eyil 


; *^ 


&0. . ^ 

rats and miee • , 


: W^ 


Q^qometers. to conitniet ^ 
to purilj the mereiny , 


n ib 


proeeM of filling the tol^ ^ 
Troughtoo's improveA mi^ 

aimple ^ , 


ib 


a»th metal, to prei^ji^ 
q#tli,eoId,iiaeof , 


: i 


•hower « . • 


^ ^h 


tepid . . ^ 


, 900 


l)pwthing,erampm . , 


^ 999 


preeaations m • 


ib 
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■ea . • 


lb 


aw** Plo«8hJ<r «tew«^^ V . 
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qualities of . ^ ' 


. 303 


to cultiTate • • 


, 331 




ib 


maohinet « 


: »S 


qaantitj of seeds for • 


hoeing, Ico. « • 


ih 


Bjeds, to warm • « 
Boeph vood, to dye mahogwj 
I^mI, qoalitiea of . ^ 


:: 11 


legof, topot . , 


160 


to salt . 


t«6 


en daube 


167 


a la mode, to make • 


166 


another 


415 


tongne 


167 


spoHsman's ., .. 


417 


tainted, to restore 


ib 


choiee of • ,, . 


486 


to canre • • 


490 


Boe-flowcrs, to eoItiTate 


365 


Ifoer, table, to brev from pale malt 


110 


from sugar 


114 


from treacle . • 


110 


onMrCobbett*splan 


ib 


bran, to brew •. 


114 


cheap . • 


ib 




114 


ginger . • • 


156 


re(|uired time for keeping 


114 


to^ive brightness to . • 


115 


amoer, or two-pennj, to brew • 


ID 


molasses, to make 


ib 


to fine ,^ ,, , 


ib 


mustjT, to restore ' •, 


ib 


deatl, to enliven . • 


ib 


to fine and presenrf , • qmI( of^ ' 


ib 


flat, to recover , . 


116 


to prevent becoming stale and flat • 


ib 


ropy, to restore . 


117 


staie or sour, to restore 


144 


^ frosted, to restore ., ' . 


ib. 


foxing, to cure, &e. . 


114 


to give a sich flavour to 


117 



Beer.eratloolntLjeiiaeoflbnigBlDfradkots Itt 

tt*«ile, to bottle • • 190 

bottled, to ripen • . ib 

ginger powders, to make 398 

Bee t, to avoid tnjary from • 381 

management or • 363 

|i^ wofk in glass hives • ib 

straw hives • • ib 

box hives . • 364 

hectagon, box and straw Uvea ib 
the eommon hive . ib 

to establish an apiary 

to swarm 

to hive 

to unite swarms^ &e. 

tofeed 

by an improved maeliiiie 

to manace generally 

to keep uu|;e hives for winter 

to manage on Mr Thorfey*^ plan 

to manage on Mr Cobbett's plan 
Be^ brarnQr from . 

sugar from • .^ 

B 1 1 - TIT naA , to prepare 
BLrgriruotte water, to distil • 
Beverages, misoellaneons- « 
Biksi ^ 

Birth oil . ^ 

BiiKJing, ifoproved mod» of 
Birds^ to draw in water eolonrt 

•ponge 

Savoy 
^«nmth ores, to assay 
Bttes and stings of nozioos anifnah^ te0» 

of reptiles and inseetf 
Hhnking, to mak^ 

liimTd 

oake, Bailey*si to make, . 

balls for sLoes* 
, Japan, liquid 
Midder, inflammatfon of the • 
Bwo-numge, to make, 8ce. 

lemon 

Mrs Hoffman's 
31e|u>hing and seouring ' 

liquors,, improved to prepare 

soiphuret of lime for 

b^eaehtng, sulphurous acidb fbr- 

to (bU cloths, woollens, Sen. 

to wash chintz . 

to wash fine lace or linen 

to dean black and white saroen^ 

to wash and stain tiffanies 

to wash and starch lawns 

to clean buff'-coloured cloth 

to make saponaceous ley for wadiihg 

to clean and starch point lace 

to clean white veils 
black do 

white, satin and flpwered silks 
coloured silks of all kinds 
black do 

to dip rusty do 

to clean silk stockings 

to extract grease from coloured silks and 
muslins 

to take stains out of silks 

to Uke spots of paint fi-om cloth. See. 

to scour yam 

tliick cotton eounterpa«)es 

undvcd woollens 

clothes, eoats, pelisses. Ice. 

carpets, hearth-rugs, kc . 

to clean cotton gowns • 

scarlet cloth • 

to dip scarlet cloth 
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to mte the iMU on fllodi «, 9V 

to reTire hdei black oloth • ib 

to dry dean eloth « • ib 

to take iron moold out of linei ^ ib 

tr make breeches ball • ib 

elothet do • • |b 

to take grease oat of leather breecMa ib 

to prepare a chemieal fiquor fat boot tOf t ib 

to reuKwe oil froiA fiBathert • ib 

to clean leather * « 100 

to make soooring baOa • . ib 

to clean marble . • .lb 

to remoTe stains f\^m sSlrer plate f ib 

to make plate look like new • ib 

to' talce out firttit spots from cloCh ib 

to clean g\>ld lace atad embroiderj . ib 

to renore-grease from cloth • ib 

from paper • ib 

to take mildeir oat of linen • ib 

to take out spots of ink . • ib 

to ti^ oat stains from olotb or silk ib 

to clean gloves without wetting . ib 

Fuller's purifier for wooUena • 101 

to clean all sorts of metal • , ib 

to remoTe stains from'mahogmj • ib 

to take oot writii^. • ib 

to restore whites m old pictures • ib 

to restore hangings, carpet^ turi • ib 

to clean paper bangingft • • ib 

Bleach, t% eioths . . « • M 

linen,. &c hj on^muriatio acida • 05 

hj oxrmnriate of Ume • • ib 

bysolphnret ofllme • . ib 

by alkalixed steam • ib 

cotton • . .90 

wool • • . • ib 

silk . . . . ib 

prints aaudpiiiited books « • 97 

wool, silk, straw hats, Im. • 99 

shell-lae, way to • • 97 

Bleeding at the nose^ to stop • • 908 

from wounds do • • fiSt 

from the Iwifi do • • 904 

from the stomach do • • 905 

to perform the opera^on of • 890 

DHndness, night . * .901 

Blotched faee • ' . • 917 

Blabber^ node of applying aa manure 884 

Boerfaaave'sruleaiorpreser'fini; health • 960 

Bonbons, to make* .181 

Bone, use of as maaxnce 984 

to dye different eoloav» • • 98 

Bonnets, straw, to bleaeh • .99 

Books, printed, to bleach . • 97 

method of binding * . 993 

to cover with Ifttfrr- • • ib 

halfbound . . . ib 

Boots, to render water proof • 30^405 

Boot-tops, chemical liquor fior . 99 

BooU and shoes, to clean « . 888 

to prevent leaking • .. 417 

Boaeies, directions for passing 931 

Beoilli en matelotte • » 167 

BsK-wood, to dye broim • •93 

forengranng • » ,78 

Baain, inflammation of the • •901 

concassion of the • • 991 

compression of tlie • • ib 

Bmss, to prepaxe «. » .11 

fine easting of * • •IS 

solder, for iron,.to nMte » •IS 

oraancnts, to preserve • • 887 

to.poliiik . • 31 

Ukawn, mock, to m*ke • 169 

^ r.tt'-itish^tiiiQakA. 141 

10 improve • .149 
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eheny, to make 

black, to nake 
I caraway 



orange 

raspberry •• 

Breath, to sweeten • 
Brew-house» to fit uf a small 
Brewing 

to wioose water Tot • 

knprovement in . 

to cool worts in .' 108, 

6rew, to, porter on the Londojn plan 

on Mr Morris's plan 

brown stout • 

London ale 

ale in small families 

table beer from pale malt . 

from sugar and treacle 

ale and smaU beer on Mr Cobbett'splan 

porter from soger and' malt . 

Barnstable, Burton, Dorchester, Edio- 

Yorkshire oat . , 

with Needham's portable machihe 

porter, with table beet* after 

bran beer • 

cheap do • 

beer and ale from pea shells 

amber beer • 
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spruce beer 

sugar beer 
.Brewing utensils, to preserve 

use of sujgar in 
dread, qualities of 

potatoe 

excellent 

with little reast 

London baker's . 

household 

to produce one-third more frtnn a gi^n 
quantity • 

French 

mixed 

bran . • ' ' 

leaven, to make 

four quartern loaves 

cheap, to make 

of leeland moss and floor 

on Cobbett*s plan 

adulterated, to detect 
dreeehes ball, to malce 

. leather, to remove grease Ij^oni 
Brimstone, like marble, to make 
Bristles, to dye green • 

blue and red • • 

Britannia metal, to make 
Bronchoeele or goitre 
Bronse, to prepare • « 

to plaster Igures 
Brushes, choice of, finr minialnrt {itintlog 
Budding; trees, method of 

shield 

by doable ligMuret 
ttigs, td prevent. Sec 
Buns, eommoo,t6 
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V to Mire • • 

to remoTO Uie tmiip ftKwn 
to nuke, DumbertoB way • 



C. 

Gebbegei, qwlidee of 

to keep ceterpillirt from • 

to keep tiae red ipiiler fttNii 

to ^terve for Ma voyages 
Cnepnt oil, to obtaia • 

Ceaet, tee patti^ 
Calf, or other ■kini, to tan 
Galieo printiiir, proeets of 

to dje nankin oolour 
▼ariout oolour* 

to mix the tin with indico 

to dye dove oolour and <uab 
different eoionrt 

to prepare Mbitttttte for gun 
GelTei^ to rear 

without ndlk 
CaDomile, oil of 
Cam|»hor, from eaaential oUi, to obtain 

japan 

mixture, to ^4epare 
Caneer 

of the yard 
Candleitioka and anuifora, to elean 
Candiea, aubatitute for 

wax, iomake 
Ganvaaa, to make water proof 
Gaouiehooe vamiah, to make 
Capillaire, to make • 
Capaieum, to raiae • 
Carbuncle . • 

Card work, to Tamlah 
Cayenne pepper, to make 
Carmine 

for dyeing, lo prepare 
Carpets, toaeour 

toreatore 

to print • 

toeho^lM ' 
Jaraway eordial, to make 

oil, to obtain • 
Cairota, oualitiesof . . 

to eultivate • 

apirita bwa • 

.GbrriMg, art of 

a leg of mutton • 

a ahbulder of mutton 

a leg of pork • 

a ahoulder of poA 

an edge bone of beef 

a knuckle of teal 

a roaated breaat of Teal 

a aaddle of mutton 

a apaM rib of pork 

halTae^'a head boiled 

a ham • 

a haunch of vemaon 

an ox tongue • 

a briiket cf beef 

a buttock of beef 

« airloin of beef 

a fore quarter of lamb 

afiUetofveal 

aroaatpig 

a rabbit 

agooae 

a pheaaant 



800,407 

• 360 

ib 

894 

148 

810 



403 

805 

ib 

893 

148 

m,4i3 

280 

89 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

857 

ib 

148 

149 

ib 

900 

213 

211 

389 

359 

396 

41 

84 

182 

305 

219 

25 

805 

43 

91 

99 

101 

91 

394 

146 

148 

404 

338 

143 

419 

ib 

ib 

420 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

481 

ib 

ib 

Sb 

ib 

422 

ib 

ib 

ib 

lb 

428 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

Ib 

424 

ib 



Carving, art of 

aonrkey 

a pigeon • • 

a eod'a head 

boiled admon • • 

a mackerel 
Catheter, direetiooa for paaaing the 
Caaka, muaty, to aweeten 

foul, to aweeten 

to aweeten, London eooper^ wi^^ 

new, to aeaaon 

mateh for aweetening 

empty, to keep aweet 

to eloae without bunga 
Caaaia oil, to obuin 
Caating atereotype platea, mode of 

fine, of braaa, ke. 



Caata, m< 
from 



metallic, from copper engrarlngs 
- ' ble • 



fuaible metal 

Catsup, tomataa, to make 
for aea atore 

Caterpillara on gooaebemea, to prevent the 

ravageaof .299 

on ahruba, plants, fco. • • 306 

to drive away • . .387 

Catarrh, or cold . .203 

CatUe, diaeaaea of (aee Fameir] . 264 

homed, cheap way of rearing • 856 

Cantiooa, aalutary .254 

to paintera and glaKiera • 242 

preaeryation of bealth'on ahip board * 2Si 
in removing from a hot to a cold aitnation 261 



419 

4SS 

lb 

ib 

280 

117 

lb 

118 

ib 

187 

118 

119 

148 

10 

12 

10 

11 

176,414 

176 



purification of water by charcoal 
to aeamen on ahore 

in the tropica 
preaervation from drowning, flm.. 
m bathing . - . • 



254 

2SI 

ib 

296 



. 255 

prevention of dampoeaa and eold • ib 
exereiae and amuaementa « . ik 

effeeta of climate • .lb 

intoxication . • . ib 

noxiooa vapoura • • .251 

captain Cook*a rulea for aeamen • ik 
to femalea whoae clothea are on fire 406 

prevention of thia accident • ib 

to eaeape lightning .406 

to prevent tne effeeta of cold • 29 

food, qualitiea of, vegetable and animal 40t 
general rulea for preserving health . 260 
for treating diaeasea • 19f 
, Sir R. Philipa' rulaa sor preaerving health 



Dr Boerhaave'a do 

exereiae 

getting wet 

to keep the feet diy 

cold liquora in hot y 

clothing 

air 

dram-drinking 

to procure aleep 

to relieve headMh 

the air bath 

to preaerve the eye-alght 



do 



do 



the teeth 

warta 

accideota in ceneral 

to detect oxuie acid 

prevention of and eacane from fi;e 

to extingoiah firea in chimaeya 

to render paper fiTe proof 

aecurity againat fire in manufoetories 

do do in hay-ataeka 

acalda and buma __ 

to eacane from a home on fire 391 

Cedrat eoroial, to make U6 



ib 
26! 
261 

ik 

40^ 

4DS 

ib 

901 

406 

26S 

ib 

2S4 

2sn 

408 
395 
386 

406 

409 

lb 



Cednt, eiieiwe, to 
Geleiy, qiuditietof 
Uenenti^ 
Gament, bnildinn; 

Uamelio's 

foi floors 

for eaoflilt 

Parker's 

for roek work and icsenroirt 
*jnortar, to make 

TuiiisiaD 

Dutch Terra* 

Toumay • 

Roroaa • 

geoaine Romaa 

Maltha or Greek maatieh 

Indian \ 

impenetrable ' mortar 

Wy«h»8 stucco 

Wii«iams's staeco 

iron, to make 

water 

fire and water-proof 

Turkish, for joining metal, fiasi 

Yates's water«proof 

common, for alabaster, &c 

to make lutes 

for iron, culinary utensils 

Turner's, to make 

for joining broken elMses 

strong, for electrictu uses 

for elass-grinders 

for brokea ^lass 

for Derbyshire spar, ficc. 

to resist boiling water and steam 

blood, for coppersmiths 

Japanese or rice glue 

royal, to make 

for metals, to make 

mahogany-coloured 

microscopic • 

for entomologists 

for steam engmes, two 

patent 

Laplander's 
Oerate, of Spanish flies 

Turner's 
Chairs, old leather, to restore bCackness 

to restore « 

C3kalk mixture 
Chalks for drawing . 
Chamois, imitation of 
Chancres 
Charcoal, to make 

for drawing 

to protect from the effects of 
Cheese, qualities of 

green goosebeny, to mai^e 

Damson • 

Cheshire 

Stilton, substitute for 

Parmesan, to imitate 

cakes, Tarious 
Gber:Hes, qualities of 

to dry 
Chesnul, horse, uses of 
Chcsnuts, to preserve 
Chest, dropsjr cf 

wounds m the 
Chicken pox 
Gklckenfc, to maoage 

pie of • 

,lo hatch 

au soleil . 

Chilblains, to remove 
Chiidien, managemeot and diieasei of 

Infant Horsing . • 



to 



nxmx. 



148 

404 

101 
ib 

lOS 
ib 

103 
ib 
ib 
ib 



31 



lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
104 
ib 
ib 

10 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

105 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

106 

ib 

19 

385 

ib 

106 

ib 

105 

892 

412 

851 

ib 

32 

101 

207 

53 

383 

210 

140 

53 

261 

402 

172 

184 

361 

395 

ib 

180 

404 

186 

282 

909 

204 

82b 

216 

358 

168 

3»H 

167 

834^394 

246 

lb 







. friction • • , 


9M 


position . . 


Ib 


exercise . • 


lb 


to prevent distortion 


Ib 


to render hardy 

cleanliness and bathing • - , 


. Ih 


lo 


dressing * • • , 
heat and cold 


ib 


ib 


food and drink * 


hi 


> early risinr • 
walking 


ib 
ib 


sleep 

reatlessness ; • « 


ib 
247 


thenurseiy . . * , 


ib 


nurses 


ib 


external impresnons 


ib 


amc^ments . • , 


lb 


retention of the meconium 


ib 


the yellow gum • , 


ib 


vomiting • . « 


Ib 


hiccups 


lb 


firriping and flatulency 
diarrhcBa 


ib 
lb 


excoriations 


ib 


cutaneous eruptions . 


848 


the thrush 


lb 


falling of the fundament • 


Ib 


dentition 


lb 


scarifying the gums 


Ib 


convulsions 


lb 


inward fits 


lb 


tberickeu . . 


ib 


distorted spine . . 


849 


ring-worm and scald head 


Ib 


hooping-cough . 


ib 


croup 


ib 


Chimneys, smoky, to core « • 
to clean , . " 


386 


ib 


on fire, to extinguish 


S86,408 


China ware, to manufacture • , 


369 


to bake 


370 


Saxon or Dresden 


ib 


English, composition of 


ib 


glaze for printing blue frit . 


371 


to prepare 


Ib 


for flotts 


ib 


and glass, to clean and pack 
Chinese slieet lead, to make 


388 


18 


Chintz, to wash 


97 


Chlorosis 


243 


Chocolate, qualities of 


404 


to make . • . 


157 


drops 


182 


Cholera morbus (see Medicine) 


906 


Chowder 


172 


Cider, to make 


120 


Devonsliire 


ib 


Scotch 


121 


to manage . • 
cheap, from raisins 


ib 
ib 


general roles for making • 


Ib 


Cinnabar, humid assay of . , 


8 




146 


strong 


ib 


oil of, to obtain 


148 


water, to make 


151 


Citron cordial, to make 


146 


Citrons, to obuin the essence of , 


891 


Clay, burning, Mir Craig's method 


328 


Cloth, cotton, to dye black 


85 


bla6k, to dye green 


88 


to bleach 


94 


to full ... 


96 


to render water-proof . • 


29,41 


common waxed • « 


29 


fine printed, wnished . 


ft 



Jath, bulT-ooloure^ io clean 
to take out fniit ataini fimi 
to take apoti of paint from 
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learlet, to elnn and ^ 

the nap on, to niie 

frded UMk, io renwt 

to diy elean 
Glothes ball, to n 
Qothei, to bnith 

to^retcrte 

to looiir 

to6ike<Hit^ 

, t^ perfume • 

OloTe cordial, to make 

dropi, to obtain 
CIoTea, oil of 
Goal-tar, to make gai fima 
Coati, to Moiir 
Gobakdr^toamj • 

oxide ot to prepare 
Coeoa, aatiafrai 

mb'tlitotei for 
Coffee, <|ualitie8 of • 

to make 

inbititatea fisr 



Aribian jnetKod of making 
improTement' m 
Parisian method of making 
milk, to make 
drops 

pot, improved . . . 

Coins, cMj node of taking impifeslfibhs titii 
Oald, intense, remedies lor 

tad dampness, to prevtet the ei<0bts 
liqaor% efleels o^ to prevent 
Golds, remedies for 
emolsionfor 
nrries for 
elie . 

paiAter*s 
Coloor, to, steel blue 
Colours, oil and water • 

for house painting, to nlix 
blaek paint, to niake 
lamp-black . , 

black, from ground ptl-eoal 
wine lees 
iTor^ and bone 
blue and blue distemper • 
paint, (Prussian) 
Saxon 
▼erditer 
ehahiois and buff 
ehesnot • • 



(sea) lor distemper • 

famish and <niy 

eompoimd, lor rooms 

for carriage wheels • 

paint, cheap , • 

grey, (light) and dlMeibper 

pearl 
jonquil • 

olive, for oil and vanSrik • 
for Astempei • 

fine black 
chesnut 
oak wood 

red, for carriliges . 

cuffeCs 
bright 



udkours, oil and water 
walnut wood 

white paint • . 

white distempcar 

house paint, ef*onomical 
jellbw, Nao^i and Montpellie/ 
golden 
•rtisffeoU . ^ . 

axure, to nab; iiff tiSNjrilMt 
blue 

verditer 

Saxon, artificial 

Prussian • 

liquid, superb 

eoWt, bleu de ThenW 
carmine, to pre(Ml« 
eochineid, substitute for 
green 

Scheele*s ; 

Brunswick 

new 

paint, to improve 
lake, from Braxil-wobd • 

from bdier matt^n^ • * 

carminatedy froni niW^iSf' 

from searitet cloth • 

improvement in do • 

fine red 

beautiful do 

Florentine 

from madddi' 

to give various toiids'ttf 
id jellow 



pink 

find btown 

Dutoh, fiomi wosd • 

fivm yellow MtMs' 
brownish yellow 
for oil painting 

red* • . a 

daik 



ultn-marine 

to extract the remainder oi 
to test 
violet, to prepare 
white, pearl 

durable, for painters 
jellDw, lemon 

Chinese • • 

Montpellier 
Naples • • 

patent 
to imitate . 
inencauitfcpftiht^n]^ •' 
compound for receiving 
mixed, to prepare 

directions for using 
to mix mineral substances in linajjgtt 'bU 
Ctflodriug materials 
Colours; wash, for maps, td pMM 
blue, red, green, yeila#^ 
water, used in drawing 
implements 
to draw in 

genend or simple^ • 
biaaks, blues; browns, crimsoiife, 
likes, purees, reds, whittle ye! 
to prepare 
yelhiws, from French beMw" 
mixed, directions for • 

to prevent finm cracking • 
solittion of gum for 
id keep off files 
alum wito, to ittkstflilk'm 



<•, 



I 

S7 
ib 
ib 
41 
4S 

• 47 
ib 
4S 
40 
ib 

- 9 
4S 
44 
48 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
44 
12 
ib 
ib 
ib 

•45 

ib 

ib 

ib 
ib 
47 
ib 
4S 
48 
ib 
ib 
44 
47 
44 
if 
ib 

ib 
ib 
4$ 
4^ 
49 
4? 
ib 
49 
47, 4S 
47 
48 
49 
il 
91 
ib 
48 
41 
•9 
ill 
41 
ib 
ib 



99 

99 
99 

a 



Moon, fixhriom of , 
deMjred, to reitore 
to keep from linking 
for animal^ to mix 
to «lniw fruits in 
birds in 
roles for paincing Undsespes in 

for sketching portraits from life 
primitive and theu' combinationi 
kr painting on velTet • 

f «Ap08ts, to prepare 
^ rar manuts 

lor moulds • 

for plants 

Lord Meadowbank*s • 

Oompression of the brain 
Confeetionary 
dropr 

sogar, to prepare for eand jing 
to oandr • 
candied, to colour • 
barley, to malh* 
candy, white, do • 
loaf, to clarify 
coarse, brown, do . 
to improve and increase 
stareli, to make 
birch, to make 
pear 



devices 



evices in • 
bon-bons, to maktt 

singer, to candy • 

boreuonnd, do • 

orange-peel, do • 

lemon-peel, do • 
whipt mlabub, to nnke 

solid do do • 
snow balls do 

eapUlaire do • 

ehocoiate drops do • 

orange flower do do • 

coffee do do • 

peppermint do do • 

clove do do • 

singer do do • 

uquorice lozenges do • 

eztraetofdo • 

juice of do • 

refined do • 
marmalade, orange, to candy 

transparent, to make 

barbeiry * • 



^eUy« hartshorn • 

currant, and blMk OTrranl 
•alf'sfoot . 
ifVoiy • • 

Krawbeny 
gooseberry • 

rhfpt • • 

pistachie 



Z 



jam, raspbeny i 
paste, raspbeny . 

orgeat 
patedeguimam^ 

jujubes 
Damson cheese • 
omelette souffle, (aee Culinary Arts) 
Otnaerratory, to make a • 

G^asmnption, (see Medicine) • 
OoBtagious disorders, (see Smatt Foot, Pu^ 
• Fever, kc) 
• idr, to purify, (see Air) 
5B 



S. 



Gontajpoas disorders, 

av, permanent and portable i y persimi^ 

to purify . ^ • • 399 

preparation of acetic acid • 841 

aromatic vinegar, two kinds • it 

balsamic and anti-putrid vincgMP 9(99 

Concussion of the brain • • 8S1 

Contusier.s . ^ . ib 

Convulsions, in pregnancy • • S45 

CookeiT . . .169 

to boil meats • . • .lb 

bake do • • • ib 

roast do . . IM 

do . . ib 

It do . • . d9S 

pickle do . . . 399 

ragulate time in . • 164 

veal, savooiy, to make • • 165 

cake, to make • . lb 

choice of . • • 486 

breast of, glaeee • • 165 

shoulder, en niantine • ib 

ragout o( eold • ib 

to carve • • 490 

fowls, to dress, game fashion .* 165 

wild . . .167 

choice of . * • • 486 

qualities of • • 4US 

chifliken, au soleil , • . 167 

en salmis . . ib 

auxchoox ' . . ib 

eggs and bason, artificial, to make • 165 

pork, loin o(^ Portuguese wsy ^ 166 

dij devils . • , ib 

olio, to make . • , ib 

beefsteak nuddrag . .169 

leg of, to- pot • • 166 

a la mode • . ib 

en bouilli . . . ib 

en matelotte .- , 167 

en daobe . . . ib 

tongue, beef % anz champignoA • ib 

fish, en matelotte . • ib 

floundera' • . ib 

terapins . , ib 

oysten . . • ib 

eels,topot . • . ib 

lobster or crab, do • • ib 

duck, olive sauce « . ib 

sauMges, Bologna, to make . 166 

Oxford, , do' . . ib 

Bppingt de • • ib 

savaloTS, to make . , ib 

French stew of green peaa and baeon 169 

brawn, mock, to make • • ib 

fiist-day's dish . . . ib 

omelette, militaiy . ' , ib 

onion . . ' . ib 

French ' . . ib 

trumenly . .170 

raspbeny dumplings • . ib 

cream taHi « ib 

pie, pigeon, giblet; romp ste&k, ebick- 

en, rabbit, raised French, raised ham, 

raised pork, eel, raised lamb, perl« 

gord . 1«8|16] 

pigeons, en compote 



53 

ib 
ib 
55 

ib 

56 

ib 

ib 

64 

66 

886 

885 

ib 

886 

S80 

881 

180 

189 

180 

ib 

183 

181 

ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

lb 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

188 

181 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

188 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

Ib 

i'j 

Ib 

Ib 

ih 

Ib 

Ib 

183 

Ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

413 

849 

184 

ib 

183 

ib 

Ib 

184 

th 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

Ib 

886 

804 



841 



pigeons, aux choux 
puff paste 
short crust . « 

paste for large pies 

for t^rts 
potatoes^ to keep 
to steam 
herrings, eoonomical ost if 
sack- posset, to make 
ale do do 



168^171 

ir»7 

168 

178 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

17d 

ib 

ib 

ib 

M 
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Cookery 

green giKiic(ie.r7 eheete • .173 

breafi, potatoe, taraiike . • ib 

potatoes, frosted, to UM • • ib 

broth jelly, to mako • • 174 

sauces, f see Saueea) * • •176 

soups, (see Soups) • • 173 

maccaroni, to make • • 175 

gravy cakes . • • 176 

catsup, tomatA . • • ib 

for sea • • ' • ib 

ragouts • ,• • ib 
Cook's, captain, rules for presernng the 

health of seamen . • 256 

Copper, ores, to assay . . 6 

testfor . . . ,392 

blanched, to prepare • .12 

to detect in pickles or tea . . 392 

for foils . - . .5 

' plated, to separate silver from . ^7 

plates, to free from grease . 78 

to secure firora corrosion . ib 

to choose for engrafing . 70 

to apply vamish^o . 77 
plate, to take an impression from, on 

plaster . . .412 

Cordials or compound spirits • . 146 

general rules for making . ib 
anise-seed, caraway, cedrat, einnamon, 
strong cinnamon, citron, elove, cori- 
ander, eau de bigarade, gold, lemon, 
lovage, nectar, noyau, orange, pepper- 
mi nt, raUfia, dry ratafia, whiskey, 146 — 148 

gout do . . • 240 

C<»m, Indian, to cultivate . . 327 

advantages of reaping, before ripe . 329 

to secure against insects . . 337 

mice • . ih 

to tread, Virginia manner . . 316 

to clean from chaff, by fanners . 317 

Corns, treatment of ■ • • 234 

to prevedt • • • ib 

Cosmetics . . • .187 

Costiveness, remedy for . . 238 

Cotton, to bleach . . .96 
Coughs and colds, remedies for (see Catarrh] 236 

candied horehound • .181 

paregoric elixir • • 236 

expectorant pills • • ib 

Congh mixture • • . ib 

medicine, Dr Monro's • • ib 

simple remedy for • • ib 

to allay at nignt . ib 

el/ronio, reOMdy for • ^ ib 

in aged persons . ^ • ib 

recent . • • ib 

emulsions . • .4b 
troublesome, and spitting of Uood, to 

aUay . . .411 

Counterpanes, thick cotton, to scour • 98 

Court plaster . . .252 

Cows, improved mode of feeding » 356 

Cow feeder, directions to the • . ib 

mil«h, to choose • • 857 

economy of a • • • ib 

Crabs, 4e pot . • .166 

to choose . • • . 426 

Ghunp, in the stomach • • 205 

in bathing . • .259 

Crayons, to paint in • • .56 

implements . • . ib 

drawing the outlines • . ib 

painting from life • > • ib 

posture and light • . 57 

features of the faee • • ib 

the neck, he . • . ib 

draperies, See. . 58 



Crayons, coloured^ Uk 

arrangement of 

carminated lake, for 

for drawing, to make 
Cream, qualities of 

whipt, to make 

pistachio • 

ice • 

raspberry 

8ub9titute for 

painter's 
Creme de Barbades, real 

noyeau de Martipique 
d*orange 
Crickets, to destroy 
Croup, in children, remedies for 
Crows, to banish from a field 
Crucibles, to make 
Cmmpets, da • 
Cucumbers 

to cultivate 

to pickle 

to preserve • 

qualities of 
Culinary arts • 

Currants, qualities of 
Curry, to make a 

powder 



Curwen's mode of burning sarface, soil and clay 322 

Custard^, (see Pastry) . . 178 

Cuts . . • .221 

Cuttings, for plants, to choose • 289 

to propagate by • • • ib 

toiuseit . . . 290 

to manage . • • ib 

D. 

Daffy's elixir, to prepare • • 852 

Dairy, to mana^.a , , . .356 

maid, direptions to • • • ib 

Damsons, to preserve • .186 

Damson cheese, tQ make • , 184 

Dance of St Vitus. - . .214 

Daniel's life preserver ; . 257 

Deafness in old persons, to cure • 397 

Death, sudden, cautions respecting • 406 

Delfl-ware, to make • :fTO 

Debility, treatment of . .905 

Decanters, to clean . . 390 

Decline, remedy for . • • 417 

Devils, dry, to make • • 166 

Diabetes • • .209 

Dials, transparent, for docks • . 39£ 

Diarrhoea, to check • . 207 

varioua remedies for . 239 

Diet, substances used in • • 402 

qualities ot' animal and vegetable . ib 

beef, veal, mutton, lamb, house lamb, 
pork, hams, bacon, goat's flesh, veni- 
son, blood jof animals, milk, cream, 
butter, cheese, fowls, turkeys, wild 
fowls, eggs, fish, oysters, muscles, 
periwinkles, bread, pastry, oata, bar- 
ley, rice, .potatoes,, peas, beans, 
salad, spinach, asparagus, artichoke^, 
cabbages, turnips, carrots, parsnips, 
parsley, celery, onions, ^rlic, &c. ra- 
dishes, apples, pears, cherries, plums^ 
peaches and currants, apricots, gooae- 
berries, strawberries, cucumbers, ttiw, 
coffee, chocolate, 102 ii04 

Dietetic composition, nitritious • 15/ 

Digestioo, to improve . • , 239 

Digestive pills » . ih 

Dippers oil, to obtain • l49 

Diseases peculiar to females 24IL 

hysteric fits ... ih 



H 

59 
54 

ib 
409 

»83 

ib 

ih 
184 

360^ 
25* 

144 

145 
ib 

413 

S49 

338 

371 

178 

301 

300 

18S 

187 

404 

165 

404 

173 
ib 



0taeaM8 pecatiir to lemales 
hy steric fits, pills for 
debility 

fiuor albas, or whites; • 

regimen. See. 
tonic and astringent pills 
prevention of 
immodertite flow of the mensei 
astringent fomentations 
I laxative mixture • 

regimen, bo. • 

green sickness • 

regimen, &o. 
chalybeate pills ond draught for 
tonic draught 
tincture of iodine 
cessation of the menses 

regimen, bo. 
dropsy, remedies for • £44, 

vomiting during pregnancy 
sickness in do 
heart-bum • 

head-ach • • 

hysteria 

costiveness and piles 
Itchings • » 

swelling of the feet, bo. 
cramp ' . • " 

in the stomach 
distention and cracking of the skin 

of the veins 
inoontinency ot urine 
restlessness and want 6t sleep 
convulsions . 

the milk fever 
remedies 

regimen • • 

inflamed breasts • 

sore nipples 

puerperal fever • • 

remedies • • 

regimen . • 

Diseases of childi^en, (see Children) 

Dislocations, treatment of • 

of the lower jaw, collar bone, shoulder, 
elbow, ^ wrist, fingers, bo., thigh, 
knee, leg, foot 
Distemper, red, for tiles, to make 
in badigeon, to 
sea-green, for • • 

blue, for . • 

olive, for ^ . . 

to paint in • • 

y white • • 

Distillation 

utensils used in • 

to preserve flowers for . 
of compound spirits 
of essential ana other oils 
of compound waters 
Distilleries, fires in, to eztinguish 
l^ogs, pui*ging ball for 

ointment for the mange • 
best breed of, for shooting game 
to know the age oi, to six years 
liniment for • • 

mercurial do for red mange 
mild ointment for 
lotion for • • 

distemper in • • 

Doses, medicinal • , « 

Domestic economy • 
Dover's powders 
Dram, under, to, clay lands 

to, lands 
Drara-drinking, to remedy eflbcts of 
Oi-aining^ pit • • 



index: 



243 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

S44 

&i3 

244 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

401 
ib 
Lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

945 
lb 
ib 
ib 
lb 
ib 
ib 
lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

S46 
ib 
ib 

S25 



SS6 
40 

ib 

ib 

36 

ib 

138 

ib 

150 

146 

148 

151 

140 

274 

ib 

417 

ib 

274 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

964 

356 

250 

347 

348 

408 

348 
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Draining land, Bailey's pSan Ibi 


S4f 


Drains, main, to construct 


ib 


to fill ... 


ib 


Draperies, be. to paint • . 


64 


Draw, to, in water colours , 


49 


on glass and oo stone • 67, 68 


Drawings, to preserve • 

to varnish . • , 


64 


32 


water colours used in 


49 


gloss on, to pi-event . . 
black lead pencil, to preserve 


53 


54 


to copy . » 


55 


in crayons, to fix 


54 


Drawing pencils, artificial black-lead 


ib 


English, to make . . 


ib 


crayons 


ib 


Dresses, mourning, to free from stains • 


387 


Drop, the black, composition of 


252 


of the chest ! ! ! 


209 
204 


of the belly 


209 


Drowning, preservation from • • 


256 




406 


to extricate from broken ice 


257 


suffocation by . / 
removal of the body • 
free citxulation of fresh air 


22ft 


ib 


ib 


number of assistants • 


ib 


inflation of the lungs 


ib 


warm fomentations 


ib 


fumigations and clysters • 


ib 


warm bath 


ib 


agitation . . . 


ib 


administration of cordials 


ib 


bleeding, be. . 


ib 


Duck, olive sauce . . , 


167 


Dumplings, raspberry • 
Dung beds, to form . 


170 


285 


to increase, by soiling . 


320 


Dutch drops, to obtain . 


149 


Dyeing, in all its varieties 


81 


mordants for . • , 


ib 


to choose and spply • • 


ib 


use of alum as a mordant . • 


ib 


acetite of alumine . 


ib 


white oxide of tin . 


ib 


red oxide of iren • 


ib 


Un, bo. 


ib 


to determine the effects of vvious mor- 




dants on colours 


88 


to determine the effects of various waters 




on colours . • 


83 


to render colours holding . 


82 


chemical blue and green, for, to make 


83 


colours for, to discharge • 


ib 


to discharge cinnamons, gr^s, bo» vhen 




dyed too full . • 


ib 


materials, to purchase for . ' . 


82 




83 


to make muriate of tin 


ib 


to prove the colours of dyed stuffs . 


91 


to prepare realgar for . . 


84 


Dye, to, woollen cloths and. wool, blue . « 


82 




83 


to alum silks 


it) 


to, silk blue - . 


ib 


coUon and linea bUe 


84 


yellow • , • . • 


ib 


to, woollens yeUow • 


ib. 


silks 


ib 


linens and cottons : . 


ib 


to fix a mineral yellow, on wool, silk, oot- 




ton, hemp, be 


lb 


red . . . 


ib 


woollens red, crimson and scarlet . 


ib 


to carry the colour ioto the body !)f the 




doth 


85 



IM 
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I>re» Blki red, eriiMoa, Im. to 


• 


85 


Dyeing, bone, purple, yellow, and bin* 




M 


aiieiitandoottoQtra^»Mutot,8(o . 


lb 




98 


blaek 




ib 
lb 


ebony, black . . 




Ib 
Ib 


iilki 




Ib 


musical instruments, cn»so« 




ib 


cottomatidniieot 


/ 


ib 


p«ia* 




Ib 


wool, kc brown 




, lb 


box-wood, brown • 




ib 






86 


wood, silver grey * . 
bright jeUew » 




ib 


different shades of jereen . 
violet, pnrple and lilae 




ib 




ib 


• 


ib 


green • * « 




S» 




ib 


red . . . 




mjr, drab and daik brown 


ib 


Subfile ! ' ! 




ib 


ib 




lb 


olives, botUe-greens, porplcs, brown8,ein« 




paper, or pareliroenl, yeHow 




ib 


namons, or snuffs 


ib 


crimson, g^reen >• « 




ib 


erinson, red, orange, or yellow 

eotton, wool, and s&k, widi Vnmim Mm 


87 

lb 


orange, pnrple « 




ib 
94 


Bavmond bloo 


ib 


of different colours 




ib 


sbades of eolonr, to rradnate from Fkna* 




Dyspepsia 




905 


sianbloe 


ib 


iKsentery 
Ducks, choice of 




906 


onwool, sttk,andeottob 
eotton eloth, black 


Ib 








ib 


E. 








ib 


Bar, inflammation of the, remedies for . 




908 


silks and satins, brown, in the small way 


lb 


aoeomolation of wax in the 




ib 


88 


extpineous bodies in the, to extraot 




834 


fawn eoloar draba 


ib 


Bar-ache, Indian cure for , 




397 


silk shawls, erimson 


ib 


Earths and ores containing gold, to assay 




9 


silk,lilao 


ib 


EaudeBarbade 




144 


thiok silks, satins, silk stoekingi^ ko. a 




sans pareil # • 




151 


flesh colour . • • • 


ib 


divine 




144 


silk stockings, bUek 


ib 


de bigarade 




146 




ib 


de luce • 




9S0 




ib 






187 


to remove the stain of light odlonrs froas 




de melisse des earmes 




ib 


the hands 


Ib 


de bouquet • • 




188 


black cloth, green • • 


ib 


Economy, rural and domestic . 




856 


ealico printing 

to apply the mordants 


80 
ib 
Ib 


Edge-tools, from cast iron and steel 
Eels, to pot 
pie 




SI 
166 
169 




Ib 


Eggt,g^areof 




5^ 


to, nankeen, yellow 


ib 






165 


red, blue . 


ib 


to {.reserve 


'860,394 


lilac, brown, grfeen • . • 
to mix the solution of tin with Indigo 


ib 


qualities of 




408 


90 




11 


ealMM>, dove eoloor and drab 


ib 


Elixir, Dafly's 




S5S 




ib 


Elephant's milk, to prepare • 




144 


to prepare a snbstituto for gnm used in 






100 




ib 




413 


t)yeing, ealico, process of 


ib 


Emissions, involuntaiy 




SIO 






Enamelling, act of • 




71 


new process for 
anattotor, topmpan 


89 


the flux 




73 


90 


Enamel, to, dial plates 




79 


vsaof 


ib 


purple, used in mo^a 




ib 


to choose 


ib 


white, for 'porcelain . « 




Ib 


litmus for, to prspflM 


:b 


for metals and fine woik, , 




ib 


basurd saffron for 


91 


new, for porcelain • • 




Ib 


utilitv of sheepVi dwgfor 
wood for, to prepare • 


ib 
ib 


-*d (rich), black, brown, Mue, green, 


73 


Indigo for, to prepan 

carmine for, do 4 • 


ib 
ib 


modes of application 
Enamels, opaque, to prepare . 
materialafor 




ib 
7f 




ib 




ib 


•carpets • • • 


ib 


coloured, eautions in making 
blaisk, with pUtiM^ to uUain 




74 


hats, pr^Mti of 
wood for, to prepare 


ib 
9S 




Ib 
ib 




Ib 


called Niello, to make 




Ib 


miscellaneous reeelpla fot 


Ib 


to paint in . • 




ib 


toured hair black 


Ib 




49 


hair, to change the eoloar of 


Ib 


Engrave, to, on stone 




66 


brisUes or feathers^ green 


Ib 


on wood • • , 




79 


blueandied . 
horse-hair 


Ib 
Ib 


• Z^s^o^ ' : : 




76 
80 


gloves • • • 


lb 


in aito relievo • • « 




76 


white gloves, purple 
gloves resembling Umerieh 
Mne and ivory, red 


ib 


in mezzo tinto • • 




79 


Ib 


Inaquatinta • » 




ib 


ib 


onprecioiMflaMi 




80 


hUek^green 


• 


Ib 


onsteel • 




« 
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CngfaTing < 


w 


different modes of 


ib 


to ehoote copper fev 


79 


etching • • 


TS 


materials 


ib 


to lay on Ae ground . 


ib 


to trace the outlines • 


ib 


directions for 


ib 




ib 


on glass 


80 


tools, to whet and temper die gmver 


re 


to hold the graver 


ib 


to lay the design upon the plate . 
Rembrandt's white varnish for 


ib 

77 


Callot*s soft 


ib 


Salmon's . • 


lb 


Parisian • 


ib 


Lawrence's 


ib 


Le fiosse's hard 


78 


to blacken the varnish 


ib 


soft» to take eff . 


ib 


hard, do . « 


ib 


to prepare box-wood for . 
Enmvmgs on gbss, to tranifis? ^ 
ftpOepsy • • 
Erysipelas . • 


lb 


69 
. 813 
. 815 


mercurial . % 


ib 


Essence of cedrat 


148 


lavender « 


ib 


neroli • * 


ib 


to obUin 


. 591 


Essential oils, (see Oils) * 


ib 


Etoh, to> upon glass 


«f 


Ether, to make • • • 


. 141 


Evil, the king's 


218 


Exercise, advantages of • 
rididg and wdUng 


. 861 
ib 


after meals • ^ 


ib 


different kinds of 


ib 


standing and sitting • ^ 


ib 


Eye waters . • 


835 


lids, inflamed, remedy for 


ib 


sight, to preserve the • 
inflammation of the • 


862 


801 


aorej original receipt for • 


. 405 



Fainting fits 
Fallow, to conduct a 
quantity of dung for 
time of spreading do 
intermediate dunging for 
Famished persons, to restore 
Fans, for cleaninff com 
Fasting day's dish, to make 
Farriery 

cattle, wounds In to enre 
adhesive plaster 
bandages 
sores and bruises 
ointment for 
green 
treatment of 
food and regimen 
abfieess 

bleeding in general 
distemper among 
eows, tar water for 
garget in, to ciire 
red water in, to cure 
scouring in, to euro 
swelled with green food 
treatment of • 

colds of every description in, to cure 
purging drink for 
neat, to cure the jaundice in 
inflammation of the brain 



813 

313 

319 

ib 

ib 

407 

317 

169 

864 

ib 

865 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

875 

865 

ib 

864 

874 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

875 

378 

lb 

879 

ib 



Parrieiy 

cows, Inflflimi&ation of br«in, method of eacf 
hoven, or blown in, t9 euro • 
do cordial drink . ' 
swimming in the hea4> to cure • 
sudorific drink for • 
horses, purgative baU for 

do drinxs • • 

cough drink for • 

•nbuty or wart « 

■tfcggers , 
' loss of appetite ., • 

inflamed bladder • 
blood spavin » 

blistering (Mntment ^ • 

bone spavin i. 

bots « p 

worms, ^mptom^of 

remedies for 
inflammation of the bowels 
broken wind • 

knees • » 

boms or scalds • 

canker , « 

liniment fop ^ 

capped hocks ^ 

eold ^ f 

convulsions' « 

cough « 

ball for 



866, 



curb . • 

criscked heels * 

the gripes , ^ 

draqghtfor n 

diabetes « , 

baUfor 

eyes . , 

eyewater , • 

film or eatanwt ^ 

farcy . « 

grease . « 

foundered, feet , 
hoof bound 

lampas . , 

laxity 

inflammation of the lungs 
mallenders 

mange • • 

molten grease • 

poll evil . • 
poultice • 
quitter • 
ring bone • 
sanv crack • 

composition for 

sit-fasts . • 

sallenders . • 

strains • • 

strangury • • 
strangles 
thrash 

vives . , 

wind galls • • 

wounds • , 

bleeding . • 
fulness r»f blood 

laxative, &cc powder ^ 

purging - ^ ^ , 

to prepare for physio , 
to check over purging 
cough drink 

purgative drink for ^ 

fever ball for . . 
fevers, powerful mixture for 
inflammatory fever, drink for 
jaundice, purging ball for 

8 Jfff 



879 
ib 
ih 
ib 

880 

869 
ib 
ib 

866 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ib 

418 

866 
ih 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

867 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ih 
ih 
ih 
ih 
ib 
ih 
ih 
ih 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ib 

868 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ih 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ih 
ib 

969 
ih 
ih 
ib 
ib 
ih 
ih 
ib 

870 
ib 
ib 
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honet, laiiDdice, rettorative bdlt after 


270 


ib 


sarfeit; mange, &e. Mtentive btlli for ib 




ftsCringenk 


269 


womra, meroarial balls for 


2/0 


drink for . 


ib 


purgiDe ball for 

stomach drink after expulsion . 


ib 


ib 


the stagers, balls for 


ib 


convulsions, clyster for 


ib 


gripes in, to cure 


ib 




271 


surfeit, or bad eoat in, to euro . 


272 


urine, balls for 


ib 


feet, to cure diseases in 


ib 


preyention 


ib 


lameness in, remedy for 


ib 


thrush in the feet« to cure 


273 


shoeing, in winter . . 


ib 


to prevent the feet fix)m balUng with 


snow 


lb 


the man|;e, ointment for 
liniment for 


ib 


ib 


eje water for 


ib 


inflammation of the lungs 


ib 


sprains, embrocation for 


ib 


bracing mixture for 


ib 


bleeding, paste to stop 
scratched heels, ointment fiM* . 


ib 


ib 


greasy do do 


ib 


strains In different parts 


ib 


embrocation for • 


ib 


eanker in the month, mixture for 


ib 


Feathers^ to cleanse fr3m animal oil 


598 


to dye, green, blue, red 


92 


Feet, to keep them dry 


262 


cold, to prevent, at night . 


407 


Females, cautions to, whose elothet eateh fire 


408 


diseases peculiar to . « 


242 


Fermentation by various means 


118 


of yeast, to manage 


108 


to accelerate 


ib 


to check a too rapid 


ib 


vinous . • 


123 


spirituous 


ib 


of wine, to stop the 


133 


Fever, simple, inflammatoiy • 


198 


intermittent . • • 


199 


remittent 


ib 


bilious 


ib 


typhus , 


200 


putrid . • • 
hectie 


ib 


ib 


scarlet 


215 


milk • • • 


245 




ib 


Figs, dried, to improve 
Filberts, to preserve 


412 


30e 


Filtering bag, to make a 


137 


Fining of wines 


423 


spints 


143 


Finings, to make and apply- . 

of white wines and spirits, to foroe down 


136 


I 


the . . 


ib 


Fires, recent, to extinguish 


395 


to escape from . 

in distilleries, to extin8;uish 

to prevent and escape from 


ib 


tio 


ib 


to escape from 


395 


in steam-boats . • 


400 


in theatres 


401 


to extinguish in chimneys • 


408 


effectually • 


ib 


m manufactories, security against . 


409 


•n hay stacks • • . 


ib 



Fish, qualities of . • 

Fish bones, remedy on swallowing 

en matelotte, [see Cookery) 
Fistula . 

Flatulency, ttmedy for • 

Flax, to cultivate • 

to prepare the ground for • 

quantity of seed for 

seed, to save the • 

mode of watering 

dressing, Lee's inveniioii for, bo. Ice 

new discoveiT for preparing 
Flies» to remove from rooms 

to prevent from settling on animals 
Flounders, with cream • 

Flour, paste, to make 

new seconds^ bad, to improve 

to preserve 

moist, to correct 

chalk in, to deleet 

to restore and improve • 
Flowers, for distillation, to preserve 

to preserve . 

to grow in winter 

to remove in summer . 

bulbous, to hasten the blowing of 

faded, to restore . 

to dry 

to paint in water colours . 
Flower, sun, to cultivate 
. to economize tne 

seeds, to preserve • • 

Flute key valves^ alloy for • 
Flux . . . 

remedy for 

metallic composition off 

crude or white, black 

Cornish, reducing 

refining • 

Foils, to prepare 

copper, tor • 

to whiten • 

for, crystals, pebbles, ficc. to give the 
lustre of diamonds 

to cc'lour 

liquid for silvering glass globes 
Food, animal and vegetable, topi*eserve 

animal and vegetable 

qualities of . • 

Fowls, treatment of . 

qualities of 

choice of . . 

game fashion 

wild 

do to catch 

Fractures, of the nose, jaw, collar bone, arm, 
fore-arm, wrist, ribs, thigh, leg, knee- 
pan, foot • . 223—225 
Freezing mixture \ . .398 
Fresco, to paint in • 
Friction • 

Frost-bitten parts, treatment of 
Fruits, time for gathering 

orchard, to gather . 

green, to preserve 

ripe • • • 

various sorts of . • 

to store • • 

to preserve in brandy , 

for carriage, to pack • 

to paint, in water colours . 
Frumenty, to make • 
Fuel, cheap, to make • 

Fulling cloths, woollens, Sec . 
Fuller's purifier, &c. (se^ Bleachingl 
Furnace, portable, to use a • 

fixed, to build a 



Airnace, sand-heat, tdnmke'a 
Pumiture, varniahed, to polish 

paste, to make • 

oil • • • 

Vt olean • 

Purs, to presenre • 



31 

)b 

ib 

389 

387 



Gall stones, to remove . " . 406 

G>allipot varnish, to make . • 27 

maatio, for grinding colours . ib 

Ganglioa . • . 319 

Gardeners, practieal directions to , 810 

Gardens, to water • . • 291 

to choose the best soil for . . 984 

to prepare hot beds, composts and ma* 

nures for . • • • 2S5 

to form dung bedft for . . ib 

to make composts for manure . ib 

mould • • . • • ib 

plants • . . 286 

to prepare composts 'for . . ib 

tvas, to make, from coal tar . . , 391 

General rules for preserving health . 260 

Sir R. Phillips's rules . . ib 

Dt Boerhaftve's do • . . ib 

ahr • . •: . . ib 

elothing .t ' . ib 

veetilatioii of ehureKes • • ib 

of houses it . ' • • ib 

burying in churches - . - • 261 

fumtgntion ' . •. ■ •' . '2^1 

■ lioxious va^urs . 261, 407 

to dissipate do in veils- • • 261 

to protect artisans from effects of char* 

eoal ■ » . . ib 

to prevent ill effeets from lamps . ib 

to disinfect articles from the plague ib 

lo protect gilders from mercury . ib 

Geneva, English, to make . . 143 

Gentian water, compound . .153 

Gild glass and porcelain, to . . 14 

leather, to . ,. .15 

writings, drawings, &c. on parchment ib 

edges of paper, to . . ib 

silk, satin, ivory, Sec. by hydrogen gas ib 

on wood, with oil, to . . ib 

by burnishing, to . . ib 

copper, &CC. by amalgam, to • 16 

8t(iei, to • • . ib 
copper, so as to be rolled out into sheets ib 

in colours, to • . . . 17 

iron, or steel, with a solution of gold ib 

by dissolving ^old in aqua regia, to • ib 

bv amalgamation, to • • ib 

%«ilding • • • .14 

gold powders for • .16 

Grecian • • .17 

mordant varnish for - • .28 

metal . • .12 

for common jewelleiy . ib 

Gin, to pi'e[)are, as in Holland • . 142 

rectificHtion, in Holland • • ib 

Ginger beer, to make . • 156 

powders • . . 392 

drops • • . 182 

bread, plain^ . . 177, 413, &c. 

to caiHly • '. 181 

Glass and porcelun, to paint and stain • 68 

to cement • • • 105 

to draw on • • .69 

globes, liquid foils for silvering • 11 
to ornament, in imitation of engraving 375 

to break, in any required way . 376 

to varnish . . ' , 33 

to etch upon • . - . 80 



it mple method, as applied to thermometers i b 
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Glass jars, to make them retcfobie €b\vm Sfi 

to manufacture . . . 376 

for looking-glass plates . . 377 

crown nr best window , , ib 

cheapei kind of ditto . » ib 

common or green window . . ib 

best phial ■ . . • ib 

common do . . ib 

green, or bottle » . v ib 

with scoria ... . ib 

the most perfect flint . , ib 

cheaper composition of . • tb 

best German ei^stpl -• • • ib 

to anneal . • ib 

to polish and grind- • • ib 

to make frit for . . ib 
U bring pearl ashes to the highest degree 

of purity . . . 379 
to luirify pearl ashes for the m&nufacture 

of mirrors • . . ib 

and. pastes to imitate precious stones' ib 

best and hardest for receiving colour ib 

.softeir . . . ib 

.soft, for receiving colours . ib 

hard, of a full blue colour • ib 

•paste, of do . . . 380 

hard, resembling the sapphire . ib 

cheaper do • ib 

paste, resembling the sapphire . ib 

hard do, by means of amalt > . ib 

hard, resembling eagle marine • ib 

paste for do «^ . • . ib 

hard, of a gold yellow colour . ib 

paste for do . . ib 

hard, resembling the topas . ib 

paste do ... « • ib 

resembling the chiysolite . • ib 

paste do . . • ib 

nard, resembling the emerald . ib 

Easte do . • • ib 

ard, of a deep purple colour . ib 

paste do . • . ib 

hard, resembling the amethyst . ih 

paste, do . . . ib 

resembling the diamond . il> 

hard, perfectly black . . ih 

paste do . . .381 

white opake ... . ib 

paste of an opi^^e whiteness . ib 

of do, formed by arsenic . . ib 
hard, or paste, formed by. calx of tin or 

antimony . . . io 
semi-transparent white, and paste resem- 
bling the opal . . ib 
fin3 red, resembling the ruby . ib 
paste do. • . . i)> 
cheaper do . . . ib 
hard, resembling the garnet ib 
paste do . • ib 
hard, resembling the vinegar garnet . ib 
paste do . • . ib 
fictitious or counterfeit lapis lazuli . ib 
resembling red cornelian . . 983 
paste do . . . ib 
hard, resembling white cornelian . ib 

Easte do . . . ib 
ard, or paste, resembling the turquoise 

stone . . . . ib 

brown Venetian, with gold spangles i ^ 

Glands, inflamed • . . 21 " 

Glasses, optical, to polish • 379 

Glaziers, cautions to • . 242 
Glazings for earthen ware, &c. (see Pottery J S7'3 

Gleet . . . 210 

Gloves, to tan skins in white for £8*2 

to clearise, without w*iUiug . l(K 

to dye, difterent colours -» ^J 



^* 
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OioTci w wmn <— rtwii«i»> * 


391 


Glue, porUble, to make 


. 385 


to retitt moiitttre 


ib 




ib 


UDlander't 
Goat*8 flesh, ooaliaet of 


ib 

ib 

. 41« 


• 408 


ikini in oil, to prefMro 


• 883 


Godfrey's cordial for ehUdcen . 


. 853 


Goitre 


• 813 


Gold, presuidctrthttoaMM . 

mfxed witii pyritea» hwoSd UH^ of 


9 
lb 


•older, to prepere 


13 


with pUtioum, mdal aUogr of 


ib 


ring, to prepare 


ib 


from 36t. to 409. per •■. 

Manheim or rimilor 


ib 


ib 


ehemieal teit for 


. 398 


powderi, for Kiiding, to preptm 


16 


to dietolve In aqiui regia • 


17 


amalgam of, in the Urge waf 


ib 


yellow, to heighten the eobor of 


18 


green, do • * • 


ib 


red, do • • 


ib 


to aenarate from gilt eopper and tiifai 


t ib 
146 




53 


or silver, ground fitr 


ib 


Isee, to elean 


388 

426 




ni, 840 


rbenmatie 


401 




. 840 


cordial, to make 


ib 




ib 


lotion 


818 


Pradier's eaUplasm for 


ib 




810 


Gooseberries, qualities of 


404 


to preserve 


187 


Gooseberry cheese, green, to make 


172 




. 337 


to sow, by ribbiug . < 


326 


damaged, to eorreet 


361 


Grass, cut for hay, to manage . 


340 


Graft, trees, to . . 


288 


Graftine materials, clay to prepare, wl 
deft, crown, saddle, side, shooI< 


£: 


root . . i 


»8, 289 


coffee tree 


898 


luting fur 


418 


Grape house, mode of storing a 


296 


Grapes, to mature 


297 


to prevent their dropping off 


ib 


to retard their sap 


ib 


to protect from wasps 


898 


to preserve • • 


310 


Gravel walks, to make 


284 


treatment of the 


208 


remedies ^ the 


406 


Giravy cakes • • 1 


76, 415 


Grease spots, (see Seonring, ke.) toremoi 


e 412 


Green house, to make a 


886 


Grind-stones, to make 


396 


Grottoes, to embellish 


395 


coral for, aitifidal 


ib 


Gfuel, water, to make 


854 


Gum elastic, to dissolve 


33 


benzoin, oil oi; to obtain . 


149 


Gun barrels, to brown • • 


31 


powder, to make . • 


398 


metal • . • 


18 


H. 




Hair, honey water for the » 


188 


*%d, to dve black • 


92 



Hrir, colour of, to 
horse, to dye • 
powders • 

for wigs, to prepare 
Hams, muttoiL • 

to salt * 
pie, raised • 

^ualitiea of • 

HaDgin|8, to restore . 
Harrowing, best method «f 
Harrows, to constmet 
Hartshorn jelly, to 
Hats, to dye • 

to preserve 
HsQT making, best mode of 
Yorkshire waj of 
eot grass for . 
stocks, to save ih>mflra 
Head-ache, to reUnre 

in bed 
Health, preservation of 

exercise, riding and waHnmr, 
after meals, kinds theraof; reading, 
wind instruments, frIetioA, getting wet, 
precautions in removing frmn a hot to a 
cold situation, to keep the loot dry, to 
prevent eold feet at night 86l» 968 

to prevent the effeeU of drinking eold 1^ 
quors when heated,to vaosed^we cSeato 
of dram drinking, to procvM aleep, the 
airbath ? . .408 

to preserve tiio ^e aight« use of apcein* 

ales 868i,9tt 

eoameties .863 

the teeth, piekbg the toslfa, tooth pow 
ders, loose teeth, foul tedth, ' 



94 
193 
995 
397 
186 
168 
408 
101 
»19 
ib 
183 
91 
991 
344 
ib 
ib 
409 
901 
408 
960 



the teeth, to 

teeth, diseases of the toetli» 963,964 

warU • • .234 

to pievent corns . • • ib 

Heartburn, remedies for . 805, 239 

Heat, excessive, or strokes of the sun, to guard 

against . . .213 
Heating, to preaerve animal and vegetoble sab- 
stances by, in well closed vessels • 394 

Hedges, thorn, to plant . . 349 

young, to protect • . ' ib 

Hedge-hog, usefulness of the • .337 

Hemp, to oullivate • . 339 

to prepare the ground for • • ib 

quaDtitT of seed, kc for • • ib 

method of sowing . . « ib 

atler culture . . • ib 

process of grassing • . ib 

to fix a mineral yellow on • .84 

Herrings, to use economically . . 172 

to cure . . .359 

Herpes . . . .216 

Hiccup, to^ remove the « .905 

Hides, or skins, to tan . • 280 

Hip-joint disease • • • 218 

Hops, to cultkvate • • • 341 

the soil, file, for • • • ib 

tophmt . • • ib 

to choose . • • ib 

seasons for planting • • ib 

to form a new plantotion of .342 

ground, to talce up . • ib 

extra works for . • . ib 

manure for the culture of • . ib 
to pick, dry, baa;, dress, nole^ tic, gather 343 

gentian root, substitute tor • 394 

Honey water for the hair • 152 

to manage . , • 366 

to take,' without destroying the beea ib 

to clarify . . .18* 

Horehound, candied to make • l^ 



vsams^ 



if urn, to dje, farioat «iloiirt • 
Horses, diseases of, (see Fwvteiy) 

rules for feeding with straw 

sore backs of, to ear* • ' 

infallible lotion for bruises in 

sick, to make drink 

to bring out of a stable «q fire 
Hotbeds. « 

house, planta tu • • 

Horticulture « 

Hortus siccus . • 

Hooping cough, remedies for • 

regimen, fiic. . • • 

Hunger and thirst— to restore famished 

'cautions respecting • 

Hongaty waters • • 

husbandry • • 

implera^ts of « • 

Ufdropuobia • • 

guaco, in • • 

Hydrometer, Fahrenheit's • 
Hysteric fita • « 



lae, to make • • 

from a powder, to procure 

cream, to make • 

house, portable, to make a 

frr culinaiy purpoMip to prodnee 
impotencj • • 

iMOsures, to form « 

Indian shields, to prepare yamish for 
Indigo, for dyeing, to prepare . 
Inflammation, inordinate, to diminish 

▼arious remedies for 

in the bowels, remedy for • 
Inflammatory diseases, treatment ef 
Injuries, external, treatment of 
ludigestion and debili^, treatment of 

'^ntian wine 

chalybeate • • 

stomachic 

powerful tonie • • 

for debility of the stomach 

stomachic aperient pills 

tonic draught, in cases of great debility 

Dr Bailey's prescription for 

Dr Abemethy*8 • , 

Dr Babington*s . 

to remove, &c aftw dating 

to remedy flatulency , 

nightmare, remedies for « 

hiccu|} 

digestive pills • , 

to improve digestion , 

to restore the appetite 

aloetic and assauBtida pills 

heartburn . , 

Insects, stings and bites < 

Instruments, musical, to 
Interment, premature 
Inks, Sec, 

common black 

aliining • 

the best 

indelible, without galls 

indestructible, for resisting the aetion 
corrosives • • 

powder, the best » 

for immediate use 

a fine black, for common use and 



94 
264 
346 
415 

ib 
^7 
391 

88 
891 
884 
387 
849 

ib 
persons 407 

ib 
153 
311 
814 



copyine press 
lithographic 
exchequer, to make 
red 

from vermilion 

«F 



the 



384 
842 



360 

ib 

183 

359 

ib 

8U 

349 

35 

91 

831 

ib 

806 

197 

821 

805 

888 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

397 

ib 

.838 

ib 

805 

839 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

828 

93 

406 

193 

ib 

194 

ib 

ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 

193 
67 

194 
ib 
lb 



Ink, red, pennanent • •* 

green, writing, to make • 
' yellow . * \ 

blue • • 

copperplate printer's • 

nnoters . • 

nne black printing 
best do • • 

good commoi^ do < 

printer's red ♦ 

blue . - 
perpetual,, for writing on tombs. Ice. 
Indian, to make • 

substitute for 
for printing linef» with types 
permanent, for marking lloen 
sympathetic • 
nitro-muriates of gold and tin 
gallate of iron 
nitro-muriate of cobalt 
sympathetic, various <« 

to prevent from freezing p 
to prevent mould in • 

to take out spots of • 

to make new writing seem old 
to write on greasy pa^r or parchment 
to restore decayed writings 
to take impressions fywa recent mani 
to produce a fac-simile of writing 
substitute for copying machines 
to copy writings • 

to take rut writing • 

Intestines, inflammation of « 
Iron ores, to assay • . p 

humid assay of • 
to plate • « 

vessels, to tin • . 

ore, to reduce into malleable 
to shingle and manufacture, new wny 
to weld, approved method 
common hardening of 
polished, to preserve from rust 
case hardening of 

to invert into steel by cemenUtion 
cast, way of softening 
Isinglass jelly, to make 
Itch, ointment for . • 

Ivory, to eild . • 

to polish and sofUn 
ana bone black, to make 
to paint on . • 

for miniatures, to prepare * 
to cut and [>aste • 

to sketeh portraits on • 
to dye various colours • 
mode of silvering 



4#J 

19S 
lb 
ib 
Ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

196 
ib 

393 

196 
196,405 

196 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

197 
ib 
ib 
in 
ib 
ib 
ib 
Ib 

101 

806 
6 
ib 
18 
ib 
80 
ib 
ib 
ib 

387 
20 
ib 

399 

854 
216, 234 
15 
33 
36 
60 
ib 
61 
60 
93 
93 



lusertptti 



Jam, raspberry, to nake 

strawbeny • 
Japan black • 

Jasmin, essence de, to i 
Jaundice, remedies for . • 

Jaw, locked . • 

Jessamine water, to prepaee 
Jellies, (see Confectionary) 
Jelly, isinglass . « 

hartshorn, currant, &e. 8nu 

calves-foot 

ivoiy 

strawbeny • • 

Jumbles . • • 

Juniper, compound spirit of • 
Jujubes, pate de • • 

Joints, cartilaee in • • 

wounds ox . • • 



184 

ib 
^9 
188 
805 
814 
151 

^^ 
824' 

183, 184 

413 

849 

184. 

413 

153 

184 

812 

883 
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Kail, sea, to enltivate . . SOS' 

Kid skin,, to prepare . . 282 

Kidneys, an vm • . .165 

iiiflammati^n of the .. • 208 

Knee-joint, dropsy of • .212 

Knives and forks, to elean • • 888 

Kmmholtz oil, to proeure . . 149 

Kastitien's metal for tinning • • 13 



Aoe, to wash • - • • 97 

veils, white, to clean • . ib 

black, do • . ib 

point, to clean and fltar<^ • , ib 

fold and embroideiy, to elcan . 588 

, qualities of • . . 402 

choice of • • • 426 
Lamps, to prevent being pemiciewi to asthma* 

tie persons • . • 261 

to trim and elean • • 389 

to prevent smoking • . 395 

Land, arable, management of • • 325 

seven rotations of eropt • . ib 

to apply mannres to . .319 
pismires on grass, to pretent inereaae of 336 

Id destroy slugs on • • 337 

Lands, elay, to onderdrain • . 347 

to drain • • . 348 

Sit draining •. • . ib 

iailey*s direntions for draining • ib 

to construct main draint for • ib 

to fill drains for . . ib 
landscapes, nileft for painting in water eolonra 66 

to prepare ... • ib 

to select the aoloors for . • ib 

Lamp black, to make paints from . 36 

Lead ores, to assay . • 6 

in the humid way • • ib 

Chinese sheet, to prepare • .18 

red, to make • • .40 

sub-acetate of • • . 39t 

Leaden-tree, to prepare t,he • .18 

Lacker for brass, to prepare . . . 27 

, philosophical instrumenti • ib 
gold coloured, for brass watch eases, be. ib 

of k less drying quality . . ib 

Lackers of various tints, to make . 28 

Lavender, oil of, (foreign] to obtain . 148 

spirit . . . 153 

water, to prepare ■ . . ib 

second order • • ib 

for immediate use . . ib 

perfumed . .'in 

Lawns, to wash and starch . • 97 

Leather, to gild . - . • 15 

to render water proof . • 30, 31 

chairs, to restcre tlie blackness of . 32 

sheep, lo prepare, by dyeing , 281 

moi\)C9^ to raanufactnre real . ib 

M^3 convih old parchr^ent into . 283 

to preserve from monid . . £84 

to curry . . . ib 

morocco and sheep, to dye . ib 
in imitation of morocco, to manufaiiture 

from Simlh American horse hides 282 

Russia, to manufacture « • ib 

Creeches, application oi . ^ , 231 

Lemonade, portable ... 157 

Lemon cordial, to make . 148 

juice, prcser\'ation of . , 399 

peel, lo candy . ,181 

water, to prei)are . .153 

fjeprtjsy, lotion for . , 233 

Leprous afTectioiis of t].e skin, to core , ib 

Letters, to disinl'ect, of the plague . qca 

I^y, sapoLaceoufl for washing , 97 



^ 1 Ufe boat, description of tlie 


m7 


safe, and readily eonstmcta 


d . fiSf 


general rules for preservin 


g . 26C 


1 Light, to produce instantaneoni 


392 


Lightninr, to guard against 
Lime, to burn, without kilns 


.. • 406 
S23 


juice, to preserve 
Linen, to render water proof 


.399 


'. 89,41 


cloth for screens, &c. .to til 


leken 29 


to remove iron moulds fron 


a . 99 


mildew oa, to take out 


LOO 


to bleach 


95 


and cotton, to dye, blue, ye! 


lowered, scar- 


let, and Mack 


. 84,85 


washing and eleaning 


396 




. 950 


of ammonia 


ib 


Lip salve, rose and white, to ma 


ke . 190 


Liqueura, to make . , 


144 


anisette de Bourdeauz 


ib 


creme de Bacbadoes, real 


ib 


noyeau de Martinique 


145 


d'oranre of superior fli 
can de Barbades ^ 


iTonr . ib 
144 


divine 


ib 


elephants milk 
huilede Venus . 


ib 


. 145 


liqoedilla 


ib 


roacasquin de groteUlet 
(French) a new liqueni 


ib 


r • ib 


ratafia de angelique 


144 


decafo 


ib 


cassia • 


ib 


cerises 


ib 


ehocolat 


ib 


grenoble . 


. 145 


noiz(bron} 


ib 


noyeau 


lb 


d'orangea f eeereoa) 
. (fleurs) 


ib 


i1> 


alaviolette 
usquebaugh ' . 


. 146 


145 


Liquid paste, with dryin? oil, t 
Ljquors, cold, to prevent nad eff 


[> make • 29 


Bctsof . 408 




. 182 


extracc of, to make 


ib 


juice of, to prepare 


ib 




183 


Lithography 


66 


to print designs with porcel 


ain plates 67 


.to apply it to wood engravii 


ig . ib 


to take impressions on pa 


[>er from de- 


signs made on 8tone . 


ib 


Lithographic pencils, to make 


ib 


stone, cheap substitute for 


ib 


ink, Thcnard and Blainvill 


e's . ib 


Litter, straw, as applicable to . 


• , . 346 
90 


Litmus, for dyeing, to prepare 


Liver, inflammation of the 


205 


Looking glasses, to pkte 


377 


fcco. to clean 


390 


Lob%tf>rs and crabs, to pot 


166 


to clioose 


. 426 


Looseness, to check . 


«07 


l-iovajje cordial, to make 


. 146 


Lozenges, liquorice . 


182 


black pectoral • , 


. 253 


Lumbago . . 


. 2S9 


Lute-*, to make » . 


104 


Luting, for graftir^ . 


418 


M. 

Maccaroni. to make a dish of . 


■irs 


Macaroons, different kinds 


179, 411 


Map;nesia, liqiiid , • 


. 157 


Madder, to cultivate 


. 343 


use of 


. 344 



Mahoganj, to take stains oat of 
MUdt, to make 



to grind 
to 3«te 



deterrome qualities of • 

to brew four bushels of 

liquor, thick, sour, to recover 

to vamp • • • 

foxing in, to prevent and eure 

to protect from electricity 

to bottle f • 

lianganeSie ore, to assay 

humid assay of 
Manheim gold, to prepare 
Manures 

to prepare 

to manage dung upon light lands 
heavy lands 

to spread di^ng . 

appUcation of, to turnips . 
to potatoes • 

to clayey soils 

quantity of dung for falKfws 

time of spreading dung 

intermediate dunging . 

to increase the quantity by soiling 

composts for, to make • 
Lord Meadowbank's . 

to convert moss into 

use of lime as • 

application of marl ' • 

shelly land 

clayey and stone marls 
alga marina or sm weed 

burning the surface for • 
Mr Curwen's mode • 

to bum moss with the asnes 

use of peat and peat ashes 
coal ashes 

to decompose green vegetables for 

nse of bone % 

moss • • 

various substances used as 

use of plaster of Paris 

to apply blubber as 

application of, to land 
Manuscripts, renovation of 
Maps, wash, colours for 
Maple, sugar, juice of, to extract, without 

juring the tree 
Marble, to, the edges of paper 

covers of books 

to clean 

to colour 

to stain, red, or yellow 

to give, a blue colour 

to prepare brimstone in imitation of 
Matting, gold 

Marine spencer, description of 
Marmalade, (see Confectionary) 
Masticb, Greek, or maltha 
Meadows, to water . 
Measles • 

Measure of fluids 
Measuring glasses, for do 
Meats, &CC. to boil . . 

to bake . 

to roa.it 

to boil • • 

to fiy . • • 

to salt 

to pickle 

to preserve without salt • 

to choose 
Medicines, useful, domestic 

filnioiid milk, to prepare • 

ammonia, pitre water of . 
acetated . • 



INDEX. 443 

Medicines, nseful, domeslio 

balsam of Riga . • 148 

Godbold*s vegeUble . • 253 

of honey . • • 252 

beef ^•a, to make » • 254 

camphor mixture, to prepare • 200 

chalk do . . .207 

cerate. Turner's . ,251 

of Spanish flies • • - ib 

coi'dial, Godfrey's • . 252 

drop, the black « • • ib 

draught, saline • • • 199 

cxtempo6ineous effervescing . ib 

eau-de-luce • . . . 250 

elixir, Dafly's . . ,252 

gruel, water, to prepare • 254 

isinglass jelly, &c. ib 

liniment of ammonia 250 

compound soap • « ib 

lozenges, black pectoral • • 253 

white lateral . • • ib 

ointment, sincple • '• 251 

of hog's lard . *. ' ib 

basilicon and yellow resinous • ib 

mercurial . • • ib 

opodeldoc, cajeput • » 5250 

panada, to make • . • 254 

pills, aloetic and myrrh • • 250 

compound • • ib 

•ssafo!tida • • ib 

Flummer's • • ib 

plaster, adhesive • • 252 

court • • • ib 

labdanum, compound * • 251 

pitch, Bur^ndy . . ib 

powaers, aloetic, with iron • 250 

Dover's sudorific . . ib 

Seidlitz . . .254 

salve, lip, to make , ,251 

sarsaparilla, dedoction of • . 254 

compound . • • ib 

soup, for convalescents, transparent • lb 

squdls, oxyrael of . . 253 

syrup of ginger • . ib 

poppies • . ib 

squills , • ib 

violets . • ib 

tar water . . 254 

tincture of benzoin, compound • 252 

catechu . . . 253 

ginger • . 252 

guaiacum . . , ib 

amraoniated • • ib 

Peruvian bark • « . ib 

Huxham's • • ib 

compound • • • ib 

senna . • • ib 

balsam of Tolu • • ib 

Medicines, purgative, fsee Purgative) . 235 

for worms, (see Worms) , , 208 ' 

Medlars, to preserve . # . 309 

Melons, irregular growth, to prevent . 302 

to preserve . . .187 

i Menses, the . . .243 

Mercurial ores, to assay • . 8 

sulphuretted . • • ib 

Mercurial disease . . . 211 

Mercury, to protect gilders from the injurious 

effects of . . .261 

Metallurgy , . .5 

ores, assaying of . . ib 

roasting . . • ib 

fluxes ^r . . . • ib 

Cornish, reducing flux for • ib 

refining • . ib 

humid assay of • • ib 

casts from copper engravings • 10 



101 

106 

107 

ib 

111 

115 

ib 

U6 

117 

120 

7 

ib 

13 

317 

ib 

ib 

ib 

318 

ib 

ib 

319 

ib 

ib 

ib 

320 

ib 

ib 

321 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

322 

ib 

ib 

ib 

323 

ib 

ib 

324 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

325 

394 

53 

417 

94 

ib 

100 

70 

ib 

ib 

ib 

16 

257 

183 

103 

348 

9X5 

264 

ib 

163 

ib 

164 

ib 

ib 

398 

3'J9 

417 

494 

250 

160 

253 

ib 
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MetaUttii^ 

iojeotion • • • 

for ei^cmB of deetrioal tmrfiioeiy 
* for Ttr^iihing figures • 

wttering or for blane moire 
metallolrmphieal appKMtion of llnible 
allbjt 
Metali, Qompoond oridlojs 
meUl, Hath, to prepare 



■older for iroo 
bell, to prepare 
brome 

oopper, blancbed 
Yellow dippinf 
ranble aUojs 
gildiog 

for eommon Jeveneiy 



ESi'" 



iaftitien% fortfiiBiiif 
liquid foils for glan gfolMi 
pevter, eommoo 
belt • 



qneen'i 
•UTer.i 



plated, to assay 
platina, nook 
queen's 

Tf imitation of 

solder for jewdDett 

plating 

hard 

soft • 
for steel Joints 
speesila of telescopes 



red • 

tatania, or Britannia 
German 
Spanish* 
Engestroem 

tutenag 



type 
white 



white 

gold, (ring) . 

from 35s. to 40i. per ox. 
to clean all sorts of 
Mezzotint, to engrave in 
Mildew in wheat 

to remove 

to prevent 
Millt, Qualities of 

and cream, substitutes for 

and butter, to free from the tnndp flavour 

to preserve • • , 

Miniature painting • • 

different artimes used in , 

choice of brushes 
Miniatures, ivorr for, to prepare 

manner or sketehing 

colours to be emplojed in 

in sketching a female head 

use and advantage of bodj coloort 

to cut and paste the ivoiy for 

to sketch portraits 

use of magnifvine glass 

to exeoote light hair for 

to represent velvets wnd satins 
white feathers 

to gild in body colows 

linen, lace and gauze . 

pearls on the fl^ • 

colours used in sketching from natore 

to adjust the drapeiy . 

f« execute the back ground 

primitive colours and combinations 
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15 
18 
ib 
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ib 
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ib 

18 

u 

9 

\l 

ib 
10 
ib 

ib 
13 
18 
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ib 
ib 
13 
ib 
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100 
79 

328 
ib 
ib 
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S60 
ib 

383 
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Miniatures 

discoveiyof new substanees • 64 

to lay body colours on the palette ,« 65 

Mint, oil of, to procure • • 148 

Miscellaneous receipts, medieinal « 231 

Morocco, real, to mamifi»tiire • 881 

red, to prepare • • ' . 280 

imitation of • • .882 

to dye • • .884 

Momie gold • • .9 

to mannfaeture • • • 14 

Moths, to drive away • 387 

Mortars, to prepare • • • 103 

impenetrable • • .lb 

Mortification • • • 880 

Mosquetoes, bit«a of • • 82S 

Moss, as manure • • • • 384 

Mucilaginous oils • • .160 

Mufllns,tomake • • .178 

Mum, to make • • •160 

Mushrooms, to prodae^ • • 308 

to pickle . • •185 

Musical instnmicatLt*tlMtt • • 93 

Mussels, qualities of • • 403 

Mustard, to anhivam • • 359 

Mutton, qualities of * •403 

shoulderof , • • 165 

ehoieeof . . .486 

to carve . • ,419 

Myrtle water, to distU • 151 



». 

Napoleon's peotoeil pilli • . • 836 

Nectar to nuike • • .146 

Editor's . . .188 

Needham's portable naahln^ to brtv by 113 

Neroli, essence of^ to procure • • 148 

Nettle-rash • • • 817 

Nickel ore, to assay • • 7 

iuthe humid way • ib 

Nightisare, remedies ibr • 838 

cautions respecting . 388, 400 

Nitre, strong spirit of . .156' 

colourless . • • ib 

Noyeau, to make . . .147 

Nutmegs, oil of, to procure • • 148 



Oaks, to xluse, the best method • 890 

to dye, a mahogany colour • 93 

ebony black. • • ib 

Oats, qualities ot • • .403 

varieties of • • • 331 

to prepare the ground for • • ib 

quantity of seed for • • ib 

to harvest . • • ib 
for horses, to make them prove douUy 

nutritious '• • • 356 

bruised • • » •411 

Odours, unplessant, to remove • 387 

Oil and water colours, (see C<dours) . 35 

Oils, essential, file. . . 148 

oil of anise-seed, to obtain ib 

caraway • • • ib 

birch . • m 14B 

oajeput • • .148 

camomile • • ib 

cassia • • • ib 

cinnamon • • ib 

cloves • • • ib 

eum benzoin ^ • .149 

hartshorn rectified • • ib 

Krumholz • • ih 

lavender, foreign • , • 148 

mint • ib 

nutmegs • ib 



mmt^ 



Otti, etseodal, fce. 

oil of peppermint • 

penny-royal • 
« pimento 

rhodium • 

rosemary • 

rue • • 

•anafraa • • 

tar • • 

thyme • • 

turpentine • 

reeCifiad • - 

vine • • 

vnrmwood • 

and mucilages • 
oil gil^Iing on wood 

ot* linsee«l, to mix the mineral 



poppy, to giire it a drying quality 

siocitive • 

fat • < . 

furniture, to mako '• 

resinous, drying 

for watch-work, te to prepare 
Oils, mueilaginoos, tee. 

oil of sweet almonds, to make 
beech-nut • 

hazel-nut • 



148 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

149 

ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

Ib 

ib 

148 

149 

160 

15 

lb- 

48 

22 

40 

92 

31 

S3 

38,897 

160 

ib 

161 

140 

ib 

ib 

161 

160 

ib 

906 

161 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

.ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

168 

ib 

391 

ib 



by expression • 
from grape stones, to eztraet 
of olives, salad, or sweet 

■ eastor t • 

do mixture • 

eruton • * 
rape . • 

do to purify • • 
* Tegetable, to purify 

piropkin, to make • 
Oils, animal, and fiits, ke. 

hog*s lard • • 

oil, trotter or neat's foot • 
to purify 

from yolks of egga • 
■permateti, to refine • 
Greenland whale and seal, to refine 
to extraet from stone or marble 
out of boards 
fish, to purify, and apply t]w refuse 

to useful purposes • . 168 

for making hard soap, to prepare 163 

Ointment, simple, to prepare • • 851 

of hog's lard • • • ib 

yellow, resinous • • jb 

mercurial • • • ib 

Olio, to make an • • • 166 

Omelette, militaiy, to make a • • 1?^ 

onion • • .lb 

French • • • ib 

souffle • . .184 

Omons, to eultiTate . • .303 

Portuguese way of • 304 

to obtain a good erop of • ib 

qualities of • • .404 

to pickle » • .184 

Ormolu . • • • 9 

Orange cordial, to make • • 147 

maranalade • • • 183 

flower water • » .151 

drops • • • 188 

paste for hands • 189 

toeandy • • 18] 

to preserve • • .187 

Orehurds, to manage • 893 

l>i^geat paste, to make • 184 

Oxalic acid, to detect " 408 

QKymel of squills • 853 



Oyster powder^ *o make 
Oysters, qualities of 
_ to stew » 

roasted, fiae • 
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137 

408 

187 

Ib 



Painter's eream, to make 
Paint, to, sail-cloth water-pvoof 

on silks, satins, 8co. 

in enamel • • 

in varnish, on wood • 

white distemper 

light grey and do « 

fresco • • 

fire places and hearths 

to stain glass and porcelain 

improved method 

colours, proper to be used for do 

manner of using them 

colour for grounds on glass 

lake, to prepare for do 

blue, purple, |reen 

yellow and white 

engraving on glass, to transfer 

melallic calces and precipitates of gold 
to prepare • • 

oxide of cobalt • 

zaffre • • 

purple precipitate of Casiiut 

coloured drawings on glass 

glass black 

blue, carnation 
green, cold colour 

black, to make • 

from lampblack, to aakA • 
pit coal • 
wine lees • 

white • • 

economical white, house • 

pearl grey 

naxen grey • • 

Prussian blue • • 

beautiful _ 
Painting, house 

diierfor • 

encaustic, compound for receiving the co- 
lours • .49 
on wax, Grecian method • ib 

vellum, liquid gold for • • ^ 53 

silver for • . ib 

in crayons • . . 36 

implements . . .lb 

drawing the outlines • • ib 

from life . • .lb 

posture and light • • 37 

features of the face • • ib 

the neck • • • ib 

draperies, kc . . 58 

to prepare coloured crayons. Sec ib 

arrangement of do . • 59 

ivory and miniature, (see Miniature) 60 

velvet • . * . 65 

materials required '• ib 

subjects for • • .lb 

appropriate coloora • . ib 

compound • . . 66 

directions for . • ib 

Palsy, treatment of . . 813 

Panada .. .854 

Paper, to gild the edgea cf . .15 

bh»k do do . 94 

to dye various colours • . 93 

to render fire proof • • 408 

to remove spots of grease from 418 

hangings, to dean . 101 

to colour . . 7</ 

to resist moisture . 409 



446 
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t*aper, for dnraghtsmeo 
Papier mache, to make 
Parchment, old, to ooDvert into leather 

to mkke 

to dye, varbus oolonn 
Parsley, qualities of 
Parsnips, do 

mode of cultlTatlng in Gaemtej 
Parting, proeess of . 

by aqua-fortis 

by cementation • 

dry 
Partrifi^e, aiw chna« 
Paste, liq-ad, to make 

Chinese, to make 

flour 

Waid*s, for the piles 

furniture 

puff* 

^ort • 

for tarts, &e. 
Pastry, &o. • 

qualities of 

cakes, good, rich, plum 
l^ood plain • 
loeing for 
rich seed 
plain, pound 
ratafia • 

vedding • 
election • 
bU^k 

to keep for a year 
spongi) • 

sugar 
* eup . 

cider • 

federal • 

Albany ^ 
Shrewsbury 
Portugal 

einger, without batter 
Savoy 

pound-cake gingerbread 
gingerbread 

short • 
saffron 
queen 
rice 

lemon • 

b9nbiiry 
almond 
cream 
cheese, fine 

almond 

bread • 

rice 
apple . . 
gingerbread, plain 
crumpets 
muffins • 

buns, common 
cross 
rusks 
custards, orange 

baked . 

riee 



lemon 
almond • 
orange • 

oran^ puffs 
English macaroons 
biscuit, fancy 
sponiC^ 
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ib 
93 

404 
ib 

838 
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ib 
ib 
90 

167 
89 

385 
ib 

234 
31 

172 
ib 
ib 

177 

403 

177 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

414 
ib 
ib 

415 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
177, 413 

177 

177, 413 
177 
413 

ib 
ib 
178 
in 
ib 

178, 415 
177 

177, 413 
178 
180 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
178 
ib 
ib 
179 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
b 
ib 
ib 
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Pastiy, be 

blanc raangQ • • 180 

clear . . • ib 

Pastes to imitate precious stones • • 379 

Paste for receiving colours . • Ib 

of a blue colour . • ib 

resembling the sapphire • 580 

eagle marine . . ib 

for a gold or yellow colour • • ib 

resembling the topaz . • ib 

chrysolite • • ib 

emerald . • ib 

for a deep purple colour . • ib 

resembling the amethyst . • ib 

diamond . . ib 

for a perfect black . . ib 

of an opake whiteness . • S81 

hard, formed by calx of tin or antimony ib 

resembling the opal . . ib 

ruby • . . ib 

ruby, a cheaper . ib 

garnet . . ib 

vinegar gjtmet ' , ib 

fictitious lapis lazuli • ib 

red cornelian . 383 

white cornelian • ib 

turquoise . . ib 

Peach, qualities of . . . 404 

trees, to preserve . .418 

Pears, to preserve " . • 308 

to keep, for market . - • ib 

qualities of . . • 404 

Pearl ashes, to make a lixivium of . 53 

pQwder for the face . .189 

bismuth do . • . ib 

water for the face . .188 

Peas, to raise in autumn . • ^ 303 

to sow, in circles . . ib 

early sown, to prevent mice from destroy- 

inp^ . . . ib 

• qualities of . ' • . 403 

to cultivate . . . 332 

Peat and peat ashes, use of, as manure . 323 

Peats, to char at the moss . . 350 

for family use . . . ib 

Peccalili, to make, Indian method • 185 

Pelisses, to scour . . .94 

Pencil drawings, to preserve . • 54 

Pencils, artificial black lead, to make • ib 

English drawing . . ib 

lithographic . , ,67 

Pennyroyal, oil of, to obtain . . 148 

water, simple, to make . . 151 

Peppermint, cordial, to make . . 147 

dro^s, do . • .182 

spirit, do . , .153 

oil of, to procure • • 148 

water, to prepare • ,151 

Pepper, Jamaica, water . • ib 

Perry, to manage • ' . .121 

to make , . . ib 

Perspective, scale for dividing the vanishing 

lines . ' • .55 

Perfumery and cosmetics • • 187 

eau de cologne, to make • • ib 

melisse de earmes . • ib 

bouquet • . .188 

essence de jasmine . • ib 

honey water, to make . . ib ^ 

ottar of roses ... • ib 

milk of do, English . . i\ 

French • . ib 

eream of roses, to make • ib 

pomatum, cold, for the complexion • ib 

pommade divine, to make . • ib 

pearl water, for the face . • ib 

almond bloom, to prepare . . 189 
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Vmnmery and oosmeties 

almond paste • • 

pomatum, orange • 

soft • • 

com mem • • 

hard • • 

rosemary • • 

pearl powder for the faee •' 

bismoth do . • ^ 

caution in nsing • 

orange flower paste forthe hands 
coral tooth powders • ' 

yegetable tooth brushes 
an astringent for the teeth • 
excellent opiate for do 
rose lip salve • 
-white do . • 
to sweeten the hreath • 

perfumed bags for drawers 
perfume for clothes 
gloves 
t tincture of musk • 

to prevent pestikatial ahrs, &e. 
for sick rooms « . - 

explosive pastils 
aromatic do • 

hair powder • 

ambergris • 

musk and civet 
orris • • 

Tiolet • • 

rose • • 

bergamotte • 
ambei^is • 

musk and civet do • 
-violet • • 

rose 

rouge, Spanish ladies' 
Spanish vermilion 
economical rouge 
Turkish bloom 
wash for sun-burnt faces, Sre. 
Macouba snuff • 

cephalic do 

SiMtnish do, imitation of 
London imitation of Spanish, Sec 
soap, transparent 
Windsor 
almond 
balls, marbled 

Naples, imitation of 
Pewter, common, to prepare • 
best • 

hard • 

Pheasants, to breed 
Phial, Boloena, to make 
Philips*s rules for health 
Philosophical instiniments, lacker dot 
Phosphorus, to preserve • 

Pictures, to dean • 
to preserve • 

ancient, to restore the white of 
to enlarge, or diminish • • 
Pickling 

saur kraut, to muke 
peccalili • • 

Pickle, to, onions • « 

samphire • • 

mushrooms • ^ 

encumbers • 

walnuts, white • 
•nelievies, artifieiiil 
salmon • • 

Pickles, to deteet jeopper in 
Pis, perigord, to make 
oy'ster • 

. pigeon 
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ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

191 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
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ib 
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ib 
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ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
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ib 

ib 

10 
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260 

27 

392 

48 

392 
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ib 
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ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

892 

171 

415 
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Pie,giblet 

rump steak 

chicken and rabbit 
\ raised, French, ham and pork, &e. 167- 
Figeons, en compote 
Pilcliai*ds, to curf^ • • 

Piles, treatment of . * . 

ointments for 

Ward's paste for 
Pills, chkljbeate • • 

compound aloetie • 

aloeiic and mjrrh • 

assafcetida ; • 

Plummer's ' . • 

compound, colocjnth • 

aloetie * . • 

compound rhubarb 

croton 
Expectorant 

Napoleon's pectoral • 

anti-hysterio . • 

Pimento, oil of, to procure 
Pinery, to manage a • 

Pines, mode of cultivating • 

the soil 

heat 

to propagate . . 

to separate crowns and suckers 

treatment of the plants 

ripe, to cut . • 

to destroy insects on 
Pipes, tobacco, to ihake • 
Piping, a mode of cultivating plants by cuttings 
Pippins, new, to render productive 
Pinchbeck, to prepare 
Pismires, in grass, to prevent 
Plague, to disinfect substances of the 

letters 
Plant, to, thorn hedges • 

Plants, insects on, to destroy • 

to preserve from slugs 
Plantation, to form a * , 

Plaster figures, to bronze 

of Spanish flies . ■• - 

compound Burgundy pitch 
labdanum . 

.adhesive 

court • . • 

of Paris, as manure 
Plate, to, looking glasses • 

iron 

and plated articles • 
Plated copper, from, to. obtain sUver 

metals, to assay , 

PlStina, mock, to prepare 
Plating, silver solder for 
Pleurisy . . 

Plumbers, painters, and glaziers, cautions to 
Plums, qualities of 
Plant, to, shrubs 
Plants, to accelerate, in hot houses 

to choose . • 

to preserve from frost 

to destroy insects on 
Plou^h,^ Small's improved, description ot 

Veitch's do • 

for cleaning beans and turnips 
Poisons, remedies for • 

acids 

alkalies 

mercury 

arsenic 

copper 

antimony 

salts of tin 

salts of bismuth, gold, and aune 

lunar caustic • 
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296 

370 

290 

298 

11 

339 

261 

ib 

349 

306 

4112 

349 

30 

251 

ib 

ib 

258 

ib 

324 

11 

18 

389 

17 

18 

12 

13 

204 

242 

404 

290 

291 

293 
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306 
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ib 
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ib 
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lb 

ib 

ib 

Ib 
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Spenish fliefl 
powdered glau • 
lead 

hodftnnm or opium 
mothroomt • 

fish, poitonoas . 
bites of serpents, fce* 
in sheep, to core 
Polish, to, varnish 
durable 

French • 

▼amished funitnre 



brass ornaments inlaid in wood 
Polygraph, to make . 
Pomatum, cold eream, for (he eomplexlon 



bard 

rosemary- • • 

orange • • 

soft 
Pommade divine • 
Porcelain china, to manu&eiiire 

to gild . ' 

glass. See. to puint and stun 
Pork, qualities of ' • 

loin of, Portuguese mode of dressii^^ 

pies 

to salt 

choice of • • 

to earve 
Porter, to brew, London iystem 

three barrels of • 

on Mr Monice*s plan 

from sum and nudt • 

with table beer #fter 

to make a butt of stout • 

to bottle ' 

to ripen, if flat, when bottled 
Portland powders, the, for the gout 
Portugal water, to prepare 
Posset, sack, and ale, to make • 
Potatoes, new, to produce throughout winter 

fourteen ways to dress 

to apply dung to 

;|nalities of 
or sea provisions, to keep 
to preserve from frott 
to remove frost frooa 
to steam 

bread from, to make 
frosted, to use 

to make stareh of 
to cultivate 
to prepare the ground fbr 



V% 



quantity of 

to raise, advantageous method 

mode of takmgup and storing the erop 

IriAk nuethod of cultivating 

early, to produce, m great quantity 

to grow constantly on the same pieee of 
ground • . 

to noil, mealy 

to pr«*serve . , • SSi^ 

Potash, to extract from potatoe tops 
Potass water, to prepare • • 

Polygraph, an instrument for writing two let^ 

tersatonee 
Polypus , . 

Pottery 

Eugtish stone ware, to manulSieture . 

yeuow, or queen's ware 
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S30 
ib 
88 

418 
S5 

418 
86 
81 
ib 
ib 

S94 

188 

189 
ib 

it 

ib 

ib 

188 

369 

14 

68 

408 

166 

168 

186 

486 

480 

108 

109 

lb 

111 

114 

109 

180 

ib 

840 

151 

178 

308 

4t0 

863 

403 

178 

384 

ib 

178 

ib 

38$ 

ib 

383 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

334 

|h 
394 
394 
143 

157 
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369 

ib 
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Potteiy 

common ware • 
English porcelain 
black glazing, to prepare ^ 
porcelain, or chin^ to i 
delft ware . • 
Saxoa or Dresden china 
English china, composition of 
china ware, to bake 
tobacco pipes, to mahs « 
crucibles, to make 
glaze for • 

white 

chins; for printing blue Mt 
cream coloured, to make 
yellow, to form 
white, to prepare 
mixture for • 

for prindng blue • 
shining black • 

purple under • 

Drown under • 

china, to ptepsm 

foHBotU 
green edge 

common, for earthen wave 
to, without lead 
transparent, for do 
masticot, ground for wMte 
white, for copper vessels 
veiT fine • 
vellow 

lemon coloured • 

light yellow 
gold coloured 
green, for white ground 

fine 
blue 

violet blue . 
red, fine 

china, Chinese mode- 
English, for chtna 
modification of do 
white, for, to make . 
olive, sponge, dip 4 
white enamel 
' fluxes, for blue printing 
black do • 
red, to prepare 
black, forprintiBg 
copper bkwk • 
red for prinling 
umber black 
black 
oil for black printing 
cream colour body, to focm 
common body • 

blue prindng d» 
chalk do • • 

cane colour • • 

china colour • • 

jasper do • • < 

drab do # • 

pearl do . • • 

stone do • . * 

Egyptian bla6k do 
enamel for earthen ware 
wate, varnish for, freeiirom lead 
varnish, for earthen ware 
hard ware, to apply colours on,sriiiBb.pn» 

duce herborizations . 
glass, in imitation of togcavlag^ toie 

ment • 

prince Rupert's dvofn • 
glass, to break in any eeqnirsd •mty 
Poultry, to fatten. 
P^oultices, various 
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Seidlits, to i 

Podland .« • 

Dover*! . • 

aloetic, with irm 

. for4[;ilaing • . -m 

{■ndfer's eathpliitm for font • 
tVegiMooj, lUaeMet ftttendiuit oa 

preierve, tr* fith, hj tngut 
fruits . * 

damaoni» bj botlUog .» 
•^ ^ barberrits • • 

prmpet • . ' 

chalet, bjdiying « 
eandied orange floiv^ert 
seeds in hon<^» for vegetation 
fruits in brandy ^ • 
• Seville oranges, whole 
eneumbers and melona 
strawberries^ whole 
aprieots • 
gooseberriea 
candied aa^liea 

•nngo 
sobstaooea, by heating, I 
Prinee's metal, to prepare 
Ptinting from atone 
Print, to copy a 
FrmU, to blMch 
i*riDter*B types, alloy for 
i^lerperal fever 
Faueh 
Purgative i 
powder 
I^Und fever 
Padding, DrKitehener's 
Nottingham 
Torksbire 
Dutch 
Windsor 
Cbesbire 
plain 

ratna rice 
potatoe, baked 
marrow 
Oldbury 
quince 
tansy 
lemon 

Mrs GoodfeUow*a 
transparent 
orange 



Boston apple 

baked 
spring fruit 
plum 
batter 
Newmarket 



vermicelli 
bread 
suet 
eustard 
hominy 
rice- 
ground Hee^ cr i 



baked 
pumpkkn 

- orangt 
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854 
840 
.'SSO 
ft 
16 
846 
8U 
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lb 

ib 

ib 
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lb 

ib 

187 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

594 

18 

67 

55 

97 

10 

845 

128 

835 

836 

800 

169 

ib 

170 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

170, 414 
170 

ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
179 
ib 
m, 414 

171, 414 
171, 413 

414 

171 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

414 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

415 

17» 

ib 

414 



Prise, of the « 

^froligneoua aci<], to prepare * 

Quass, to make • • 

Quicksilver, to freeze • 

Queen's metal • • 

ware, to make * 

Quills, |o prepare • .• 

Quince, marmalade, tp-make • 

Quinces, to preserve • • 

R. 

RaLbit, pie • . • 

Welsh 
Badishes, to cultivate, to have them stall 

sons • .4 • 

qualities of p • • 

Ragout of asparagus, to make » 

mushrooms, to make • 

artichokes, do • •• 

calves' sweet-bread, dp .« 

with roots, do . • 

Basf^berry paste, to make « 

jam, do • • 

cream, do . • . • 

I Razors, paste for sharpening « 

I to none and strop « 
Realgar, for dyeing, to prepare 
Rheumatic affections, remeuy for 



pains in the foce, do 
gout, do • • 

Rheumatism, remedies for • 
clironic • • 

Infl'ammatoiy • • 

{tills for • 

intmentfor •• . • 

Chelsea pensioners, i^emedy for 
Rhodium, oil of, to procure 
Ilhubarb, common garden, to cultivate 
. \ to force • ^ • 

to dry • • 

to cure • ' • 

Rice, qualities of • • 

Rickets in children, remedy for, regimen, ke. 848 

jellv from the raspings of ivory, for 849 

Riga balsam, the true 






15S 

388 
9 

418 

183 

808 



168 
178 

305 

408 

176 

ik 

lb 

ib 

177 

184 

ib 

ib 

395 

415 

84 

839 

840 

401 

813 

ib 

ib 

839 

811 

840 

148 

803 

ib 

ib 

ib 

403 



Ringworm 

Roads, M'Adams's system of makior 
Rollers, for smoothing the surface oi httd 

Rolls, French • • 

Rooms, to ventibte • • 

Roots, to presenre and peek « 

tc dry • • 

to preserve • « 
Roscoe's method of improriog inois land 

Hose»water, to prepare • 
Roses^ butter ot, to prepire 

ottar of • • 
English milk of • 

French milk of • • 

cream of • • 
toobuintwlceiathfliyepr • 

Rosemary, oil of • « 

water. . • • 

Rot, dry. In timber, to core , », 

Rue, ou of, to procure ' • 

Rubber, to maKe • « 

Rugs, hearth, to seonr • 

Rum, JamaiM, to mak« • . 

to imitate • ' • 

from molaaseii te dlitibi .. 
Ruptures 

reducible • • 

Irreducible ' • ; 

strangulated • • . 

ftoral economy . • • 



8l7, 349 
388 



315 

413 

387 

894 

307 

308 

388 

151 

148 

188 

ib 

ih 

ib 

401 

149 

150 

387 

149 

.86 

99 

148 

ib 

lb 

817 

ib 

818 

ib 

3?0 



4tf 

llitpeK*!. ffliiM tlrop^ tonaktt 
Haik-lipiu, to tmkm 
Raiki, to make • • 

Ruttia leathar, to inanafiMtore • 
Rje» to eultivato 

S. 
Saffron, baitard, for dyeing, to prepare 
Sail-eloth, to paint, water proof 
Salep, and porUbte ioap; propertiea of 
Saline dnnght, to prepare 
Salmon, to piekle • 
Salads, qualitiea of • 

ehieken • 

Salt, spirit of, or marine eeld 

dephloglstieated 

to, hams »• 

made %j evaporattoa on iaggoCs 

beef and pone, drjr 
Salatai^ eaatinos /see Caotions} 
Samphire, to pickle 
Sand pot, portable, to nake a 
Sanfom, to eultivate 
Sarsenets, to cleatt 
Sarsaparilla, deeoetioD of - 

compound • 

Sassafras, oil of, to proenre 

ecMoa, to prepare 
Satins, to patnt oa • 

to gila • 

white • 

Saiiee, eommon, to make 

sweet • 

miser's • 

pontiff^ 

noasewife's • 

parson*! • "' 

nun's • 

admiral's • 

piquante • 

Itaiienne • 

nonpareil • 

NiTemoise • 

general's • 

sailor's • 

queen's • 
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fish 

cream, for a hare 

for veal • 

bechamel « 

Kitchenert 
Saur kraut, to mdce • 
Sausages, BologAa • 

Oxford 

Epping 
Savalovs, to make • 
Seald bead, ointment for 

treatment of • 
Soalds, to heal • 

liniroenU for • 

eztensiTe • 

and bums, treatment of 
Sealn, wounds of • 
Sear let fever, treatment of 

malignant, do • 
Sciatica • 

Scions, to sihoose 
Sairrhus • 

Seoibutic empttona • 
Scouring, (see Itleadiiiv) 

balls, to r^ 
Scrofula 



cure for • 

crass, spirit of, to 
Sea kail, to euUi^'ate 



m 
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m 

S83 
831 



91 

89,41 

' 40S 

199 

Its 

403 

416 

156 

ib 

186 

993 

186 

854 

185 

138 

S37 

97 

854 

ib 

149 

' 157 

66 

15 

ib 

175 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

176 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

175 

i^ 

ib 

184 

166 

ib 

lb 

ib 

833 

817 

830 

ib 

838 

830 

883 

815 

ib 

839 

889 

813 

817 

94 

100 

818 

817 

417 

153 

9DS 



Seidlita powders, to prepafe 



Sea weed, as mamiva 
application ot as 
water, to render fit to wask 
to obtain, fresh, from 

Seamen, cautions to 
health ot to 
wders, 

Seltzer water 

Seeds, to sow, with advantage 
flower, to preserve 
to improve aU sorts of 
to preserve for a long time 
exotic • 

to phck for transportation 

Serpents, bites of • 

Shad, choice of 

Shawls, silk, to dye crimson 

Sheep, foot-rot in, to cure 
to 



it 
88i 

ib 
•54 

SS6 
854 

157 

890 
907 
ib 
Ib 
'-ib 
405 

sn 

426 

88 

875 

Ib 

ib 

876 

ib 

ib 

ib 

877 

346 

881 

884 

91 

4n 

881 

883 

878 

856 

ib 

ib 

il 

ib 

ib 

85% 

855 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

856 

Ib 

ib 

858 

ib 

859 

841 

856 

ib 

857 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

ib 
ib 
ib 

the life boat' • . .lb 

safe and readilr eonstmeted life hooti 858 

furtlier methods of preservation in casee of ib 

Shoes, to render water proof • 30, 405 

Slioots, to preserve, from alugs and ear»wiga 306 

Shrubs, brandy, to make .145 

rum and currant • • . ib 

to plant tliem to advantige AM 

to remove snperfiuoua suckers ftuM • Silt 

to protect from baret .899 



to nrevent catching cold after shearing 

scab in, tu eure 

to prevent 

maggots in, to destroy 

water in the heads of, to core 

to prevent 

rules for feiSding wHh straw 
Sheep's leather, elegant, to prepare 
to dye 

dnng, utilitf of, for dyeing 
Sheep, poisoned, to cu^ 
Sheep skins, to convert into leath-s* 

to prepare in oil, mock chamois 
Shepherds, practice of Snaniih 
Ships, healtn on board ot^ to 

provisions 

spirits, beer, iTe. 

fresh animal food 

biscuit, flour, Sw. 

water 

to purify with charcoal / 

cleanliness in . 

to prevent damp and cold • 

exercise and amusements . 

diseasei 

effects of climate, kc 

eaations, when on shore 
in tropical climates • 

intoxication • « 

noxious vapours 

to obtain fresh water from sea 

to wash with sea water 

bints, in case of a leak • 

temporary nautical pumps 

to render sinking, impossible 

air-pipes for ventilating 
Shipwreck, preservation from 

when a man falls overboard 

upsetting of a boat 

cork waisteoats 

further means of preventing 

assistance to a person in danger of drown- 
ing . / 

eork matrasses 

the marine spencer 

bamboo habit 

Daniel's life preserver 

to extricate persons from broken lee 



Mrabs, to transplant in M grawtli • SM 
6sck, on %i siting the, eautiont to h9 obterved 841 



Sight, weak, remetljfor 


► 235 


dimness of • . . 


aoi 


Sfik, to ^Id . . 


15 


▼aniished, to prepare 


90,94 


▼arnish for, to makfl • 


ib 


to paint on • • 


66 


flowerftd, to elean • 


97 


eoloored • ■ • 


9S 


black 


ib 


rusty black, to dip 


ib 


to extract grease spots from 


ib 


Silk worms, to rear • . .* 


350 


Silks, to remove stains from • 


98 


spots of paint irom 


ib 


to alum • • , 


83 


to dye, blue . « , 


ib 


yellow . 


84 


red, crimson, &6. . 


85 


black . ^ . , 


ib 


with Prussian blue 


87 


to precipitate aceUtes of lead and «o[ 


ipcr 


on . • * . . 


ib 


to dye, brown, in the small way 


. . 88 


ib 


todyelilae . . i> ' 


ib 


flesh colour . . ' . 


Ib 


to bleach 


96 


surer oiies, to astigr . . ♦ , 


8 


by eupellation • 


ib 




ib 


to apaay the value of 


8 


double tssar 9f • ' . 
. imitation of 


9 


18 


solder for jewelien . ' , 


13 


plating 


ib 




17 


ehemicai test for 


S92 


Silvering . . 


11 


glass globes, li<|oid foil for 


ib 


copper ingots • . 


16 


by beat . . . 


"17 


on eilt work, by amalgamation 
in the cold way • ' 


ib 


ib 


Silver tree, to prepare the 


18 


liquid, to restore rusted 


53 


for vellum painting 


ib 


plate, to take stains out of . 


100 


to clean 


ib 


Size, tsinglasL, to make . . 


385 


Sleep, to procure 

Small-pox, treatment of . , 


408 


216 


vaccination . , 


ib 


Smoky chimneys, to cure • , 


386 


Snail water, small, to make . ' . 


151 


Snuff, Macouba • 


192 


cephalic . 


ib 


imitation of Spanish • , 


ib 


London do . . , 


Ib 


Soap, transparent, to make • « 


193 


Windsor 


ib 


almond • • 


ib 


balls, marbled • - • . 


ib 


Naples, to Imitate 


ib 


Soda water, to prepare . , 


157 


Soil for a garden, to choose the best 


284 


component'parts of 


. 311 


clayey, to distinguish 


ib 


to manage 


285 


sandy, to manure 


811 


gravelly 


318 


use of different 


ib 


burning surface 


322 


Mr Curwen's method 


ib 


Solder, common, to prepare 


10 


harrl . , . 


ib 



Solder, soft • • 

for steel joints • • 

brass, for iron • . • 

silver, for jewellflrt • 

plating . 

sold • • 

Soleil, canp de « • 

Soaps • «. • 

Flemish • • 

portable • • 

maigre • • 

mock tnrtle • • 

asparagus • • 
' giblet . • . • 

white • • 
eharitable 
veal gravy 

beef . . . 

a poor maat ^ • 

cheap rice and meat • 

another cheap • • 

herring • « 
nutritious 

transparent, lor eootvaleseenti 

chowder « • 

mullaga-tawnj . • 

hodge-podge • • 
Sowj to, seeds to advantage , 
Sowmg msiehine, deseription of' 

wheat, method of , 

grain, by ribbing * , 

Spearmint water, simpl* . 

Speetaeles, useof . • • 

Specula, or teleseopet • - 



8pi 

Spirituous irater, roles for (fistiUing 

Spirits, to distil, finom carroU . 

to duleify . ; 

foreign, to imitate 

spirit of malt, to make 

of wine, do • « . 

proof • . 

of salt, or marine aeid « 

to fine . • • 

compound • • 

Sprains • • • . 

Sprats, to cure • • 

Spruce beer, brown and white 
Squills, vinegar of 
Statues, ancient, composition of 

Starch, from frosted potatoes . 
Steel, to gild 

to convert into iron by cementation 

improved mode of hardening 

English cast, to prepare 

to colour blue • • 

to distinguish from iron 

goods, to preserve . 

improved mode of hardening by hammftr- 

to engrave on • • 
Stereotype plates, alloy for 

mo(ie of easting • 
Stews, (see Culinary Arts) 

French, of greens and bacon 

Stencilling • , 

Still, hot, to make a • • 

large do • • 

operations of the 

new worm for • • 

Stings and bites . • 

Stomach, inflamed • • 

erarap in . , 

Stockings, silk, to elean • 

to dye flesh colour • 
black 
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ii 

iV 

ib 

819 

17ft 

ii 

178 

ik 

Ib 

174 

it 

ib 

Ik 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

854 

171 

ik 

173 

890 

31S 

82$ 

ib 

151 

863 

18 

806 

403 

150 

143 

-r 140 

141 
143 

Jfi 

156 

143 

146 

221 

359 

165 

853 

19 

335 

16 

80 

21 

ib 

ib 

ib 



81 

80 

10 

ib 

163 

169 

70 

139 

140 

138 

140 

222 

804 

805 

V8 

9ft 

lb 



4^ 

9(0116 wiro, Bn||ndi« to md 
Stone in the bladder . 
Stoves, eraeki in, to mend 
otninffQi^ • 

Stnwbervx water 
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jellj.toi 

jam • 

Alpine, to eoMtate the 
qualitiet ofthe • 
to preieirr the, whole 
ttew, importanee of 

weight ot in difierent eropa 
▼alue of Jifferent kinds or 
wheat 



beaa 

ta>«, or haj 

ifi ieoding eatae with, ndea fx* 



ip6ooof 
as appUeable to litter 

tothfiteUvf^ . 



3taoeo, Wyeh's, to 

WiMianls*8, do 

iron, do • 

$t7es, treatment of • 
Sugar, ote of, in brewing 

to obtain from beets 

maple, juiee of, to estiMt, without inJoHiif 
the tree 
Soffication, bj n 

bjtengini^ 

drowning • 
Sunflower, the • 

Swelling, white 
Swimming, art of . 
Swine, measles in^ to eore 

mptore In • 

^Habub, whipt, lo make 

solid, do 
Sjmp of jsinger, to i 

▼loleU 
$jrphUia • 
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4tS 
909 
151 
184 
ib 
SOS 
404 
187 

sa 

lb 

S45 

lb 

ib 

Ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

S46 

ib 

347 

346 

ib 

no 

109 

104 

ib 

fSS 

119 
144 

'4ir 



piekhig we 

loose, remedj for • 

foul- 

eieaning the • 

to elean and preaerre • 

astringent for the • 

to make the, white 

eiodlent opiate for the • 

Telegraph, domestie, to make 

Teleseopea, speeda for 

Terspint • 

Testicle, diseases of 

Tetanus • 

Thatching, straw as apiilleable to 

Thermometer, NuMnlielt\ to eonstmet 



to edjust the ftied points of the 
Tlirashing machine, description of 
Throat, sore • 

gai'ne for 
itrid 



!:; 



ib 

fb 

906 

8IS 

859 

875 
lb 

183 
ib 

853 
ib 
lb 
ib 

810 



880 

ib 

881 



Tannings, and the trentment of lealher 
improTeroent in 
new process of 

use of the wood and baric of tlie 

ehesnut tree for • . 888 

Ttakf to, hides or skins . . 880 

without bari^ or mineral astringents ib 

calf or other skins . • ib 

hides • • • ib 

new species of . • .401 

Tape worm, speeific for tbe • • 405 

Tar, oil of, to procure • ,149 

water, to prepare • . 854 

Tares, to cultivate • • • 338 

Tarta, raspbeny and creani • . 170 

• paste for . . . 172 

almond • • • 179 

orange, to make • • . ib 

Tartar, Uucture of salt of • • 114 

Tea, beef, to make • • • 854 

qualities of . . .404 

native . , .157 

substitutes for . . .158 

trays, to clean . . « 391 

Teeth, extraction oT^ to check hemorriiage in 834 

diseases of the, remedies for . 835 



strictures in • 

wounds Id • • 

Thrash in children, rettodiet Ibr 

geri^esfor 
Thundei^ Ice • 

Thyme, oil of, to piocura 
TicdokMreas* ^ 

Tiffanies, to wash and stain 
Tiles, red distemper for, to anke 

to preserve • * 

Tillage, operation of •' 

bestmodeof 

to cendiiet a fallow 

to prepare the ground 

two sets of plongbr*i«i9ilrBd Ibr 
Tincture of Japonica, to prepare 

salt of tartar • • 

antimony •' « 

benaotn • ^ 

catechu • 

gin^jcr 



gualacum, ammcnialad 
reravian bark • 
Huxham's • 



compound 



of Toln 
Tin ores, to assar 

in the humid way 

to, copper and .Mass 

iron and copper vessel^ 

solution of, in aqna-regia • 

muriate of, to make • 

tree, to prepare the • 

Tinning, Kusliiien's metal Ibr 
Tobacco pipes, to make • 

Tomatas catsup • • 

Tombac, to prepare • 

red .' . 

white 
Tools, edge, from east steel and icoa 
Tonsils, swollen . • . ^ 

Tooth ache, to prevent the 

radical cure for the • 

brushes, vegetable, to make 

powders • • 

coral, &c • • 

remedies for the 
Tortoise shell, to weld 

Travelling, in, to escape the eflecta of liglttnM^ 
Trees, to graft 

to plant, to advantage 
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ib 

ib 

ib 
864 
190 

lb 

ib 
383 

18 
167 
811 
814 
346 
S84. 

ib 

Ib 
316 
803 
417 

ib 

ib 

ib 
823 
848 

ib 
393 
149 
814 

97 

dO 

30 
311 
318 

ib 

ib 

ib 
148 
IM 

ib 
858 
853 
8S8 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 
6 

ib 

18 

ib 

83 

ib 

18 

18 
370 
414 

10 

ib 

lb 

81 
808 
190 

ib 

ib 
189 

ib 
395 
385 
40t- 
889 
fiOC 
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t^ii^topuckforexportMldtt • 


H0<4|M> 


U. 








foliage of, to water 
planting, general mode of 


. S91 


Xncers 






880 


29S 


mercurial, in the mmitb 


• 




808 


more expeditious method 
forcing, German way 
■mall fruit, to- plant 


ib 
lb 


and pimplna on tb» tongvA 

inflamed 




ib 
290 


893 


fungous 






ib 


•tandard, to clothe the items of 
orchard, to prune . i 


ib 
ib 


sloueliing 
indolent 






ib 


deformed, to veeover 


ib 


carious 






ib 


to transplant 


291 


ponlticns for, vnrioos 
lotions for scorbutie 






832 


orchard, diseases of 


. 895 






ib 


fruit, to raise and manage . 


S93 


forserofoioos 






ib 




2294 


Umbrellas, to make pliable varnish for . i 




34 


Russian way 


ib 




• 1 




809 


in blossom » 


898 


suppression of 
dimcultyof 


• t 




ib 


to protect from insects 


294 


• t 




ib 


to propagate, Chinese way 


. 298 

. 398 


Uvula, enUi^d 


• 

m 




145 

903 


peach, to preserve 


417 










wall, slcreen for protecting 


294 


V. 








new way of 


409 


Vaccination 


• 1 




ne 


apple, old, to ronorate 


298 


signs of a true • 
Yaroishes 


• • 




ib 


treatment of • < 


ib 


• 




88 


wounds in, &•. 


299 


j»PI|roa»fi»*7taf 


• • 




ib 


exhibiting the» to obtain early fruit fa] 


r 898 


• « 




ih 


coffee, to engraft . . 
wall fruit, to hasten the ripening of 


ib 


resinous drying oil 


• * 




88 


ib 


copal, various colours 
Varnish, fat copal 


• i 




3S 


eomposition for do . 


ib 


• 




83 


fruity nails in, to avoid the efietta of 


i 899 


for plaster figures 


• 




30 


ib 


for watch cases, to imitate tortoiae shell 


83 


moss on, to destroy 


ib 








in 


to protect from haros 


ib 


white do 






58 


apple, inaecta on, to prerent the prop 


ig«- 


gold coloured do 






83 


tion of 


7 » 








ib 


canker in • 


300 


ethereiddo 






84 


the disease in, to oure • 


ib 


turpentine do • 






38 


canker in . • 


ib 


fat amber 






ib 


elm, ulcers in^ t» cn^ % 


ib 


amber with turpentine 






ib 


orehar^J, to cleanse, by lime 


ib 


Shaw's mastic . 






^ 


fruit, blight ita, to cure 

milcfew on, to prevent 
peach, do do 


ib 
ib 


for eleetrical purpoaea 






87 
84 


ib 


to apply it to opake ecamels ^ 




33 


gumming in, to prevent 
young, to pack, for exportEtioti 


ib 
810 


compound mastic • 
camphorated do for paintings 




84 
85 


Tympany 

Tumours • 


810 
817 


painter's cream 






ib 

34 


fleshy, &c 


. 818 


sandarae 






85 


Turkeys, qualities of 


. 403 


compound . 






ib 


dropsy in the crops of 
choice of . • 


. 878 








ib 


. 486 


for cut paper works, dressing boxes. 


file. 


ib 


Turner's varnish for box wood 


86 


spirituous sandarae, for w 


ainpcotting, 


fice. 


ib 


cerate . 


. 851 


for violins, ko. 


, , 




38 


Turnips, to cultivate 


. 335 


coloured, for violins, &c^ plum tree. 






to prepare the grovad for • 


ib 


hogany, and rose wood 
• fiit, of a gold colour 






86 


to sow seeds for . . 


ib 


• . 




ib 


cleaning process • 


836 


or golden, being a mordant to gold 




yellow, to cultivate • . 
Swedish, or ruta-baga 


ib 


and dark colours 


• « 




ib 


ib 


Turocr's, for box wood 


• , 




ib 


fly on, to destroy 


ib 


to, dressing boxes 


. 




87 


to prevent 


ib 


to, glass . 


• < 




33 


to check the 


ib 


gallipot 


, , 




87 


cleaning, plough for 
to apply duug to 


. 315 

. 318 


mastic, for grinding 
to, harps and dulcimers 


eoloort 




ib 
38 


qualities of • • 


404 


tor boots and sliocs 


• , 




405 


Turnsole, blue, for dyeing « , 


93 


lacquer, for brass 


• , 




97 


Turpentine, oil of, to procure • 


. 149 


for philosophical inst 
gold coloured, for br 


ruments , 




ib 


toreplify 


ib 


ass watch cases, 




Turtle, to dress 


. 415 


watch keys, kc 


. 




ib 


calf's head, in imitation of 


ib 


of a less diying quality « 




ib 


mock 


ib 


of various tints 


, , 




88 


Totania, or Britannia metal 


12 


mordant, for gilding 


• , 




■b 


German « • 


ib 


others 


• 




ih 


Spanish • • 


ib 


oom{>osition for making 
ings and prints resemb 
to colour baskeU 


coloured draw- 




F4iigesti*oom . • 


13 


e oil ])aintings 


ib 


Tatenag, to prepare . 


10 


• 4 




ib 


Types, printer's, alloy for 


ib 


to, balloons 


• 




34 


Typhus fever 


. 800 


rarified air do 


• 




ib 



t54^ 



mnvhBSAJL 



(ex coloorH drawinga .SI 

foi pales, and eoarw wood work 8S 

for «ood, whieU reaiitallwMtioiiarboil- 

inf;wi*ter • • • 59 

black, for old itraw or chip haU . S8 

to, drawings and eafd work • 9S 

to make sail eloiti water proof • f9, 41 

on wood • • 39 

eoloured eomposition for ttmAmiug Uocii 

and cloth water proof . . 89 

to thicken linen eloth for skrMasndbed 

tester* • • • ib 

to make liquid paste with drjing oil ib 

eomroou wax, for cloth . • ib 

fine printed cloths, to prepare . ib 

silk, to prepare . . 30 

for silks, ficc . . • SO, 34 

for umbrellas . • .30 

for Indian shields 
to, like gold, silver leaf . 
to recoTer * . • 

to polish • • • 

famishes for engrtTing, (aee Bngmving) 

Vaults, foreign wine, to manage 

Veal, qualities of *• • 

ehoiee of . • , 

savoury dish o^ to make • 
cake, to make . • • 

breast, glaeee • • « 

shoulder, en galantine • , 

ragout of, eola • , . • 
to carve 

/cgeuble lirulda, to deprive, of 

/ogeCables, to propagate 
bjr seed 

bj germs or bulbi • 

1^ slips . . * » ' 

bjr division of the pUol 
by runners • • • 

by suckers • 

by laying 

by innarchmg . • 

by budding • • • 

by sbield-Dudding • • 

green, for roaour**, to decompose 
to protect from injuries, by straw ropes 
by nets 

by canvass skreens • 

to gather . • . 

to pi-eserve 

\'eins, enlarged, spermatic 

V^ellum, to make * . . 

to convert into leather 
painting, liquid gold fot . 

silver 
to stain, green 

to restore rusted liquid siher 
to make glatre of eggs for « 

ground, to lay silver or gold upon • 

Velvet, to paint on 
materials required 
subjects for painting 
appropriate colours 
compound do 
directions for painting 

Venison, qualities of 



BOOK. 



I Vfaoi^ to dcititiy inmti — 
Vinegar, to make 



pasty 
Ventilation of churches 

houses 
VeruLin, to preserve houses from 

crops from • 

^nes, to plant 
. composts for . 
to choose the plants 
to prune am' train 
to advantage 



35 

ib 

ib 

ib 

77 

133 

40S 

496 

165 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

490 

155 

836 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

887 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

3i3 

291 

ib 

10 

308 

ib 

211 

2S3 

ib 

ib 

94 

53 

ib 

ib 

65 

ib 

ib 

ib 

66 

ib 

402 

415 

260 

ib 

363 

336 

296 

ib 

ib 

ib 

297 



wino 



gooseberry 

currant 

primrose 

raisin 

eider 

from the refute of fruits • 
beehivfes 

from oningo and dder flowers, In, 

to strengthen 

ice, to prepare • • 

quASS, to make • 

distilled 

improved • • 

to depnve of eolour • 

of squills • • 

aromatic . • 

cheap do for purifying raiDufiietories 

balsamie and «nti-putrid • 
Vinous fermentation • 

Vol-oo-vont, to maiko 

W. ' 

Waffles 

Dutch way 
Walks, gravel, to mako 
Walls, new, to preserve lirom dampaess 
Walnuts, to preserve - • 

to piekle, whito 
Warts, to remove 

totreat 



Wasps, Sec, stingt of 

Wateh eases, mock CortolM tkeU 
works, oil for 

Waih, for preserving erayon drawincf 

Water eoloora (see Colours) . 
for animals, to mis 

Water, fresh, from sea, to obtain 
sea, to render fit for w«shing 
common, distilled 
casks, to cle%n 
for brewing, to choose 
to purify, by charcoal 
to, meadows 
to raise, in all situations 
warm, for a carriage, or small room 
to walk on the 
to determine if hard or soft 
pipes, to manage in winter 
soda "** . , 

Water-proof, composition for making linen, 

sail eloth 

linen and cloth ib 

boots, to preparo • . .30 

composition for leather or cloth • 387 

for leather, patent • 30 

Waters, simple, rules for distilling . 150 

stills for , . . • ib 

exiieditious mode of distilling • ib 

com{K>und distilled . . 15t 

Wax, painting on, Grecian method • 49 

red sealing, to make ' • • SSi 

black . . .386 

erecn • . • ib 

olue . • '' • ib 

yellow . . . ib 

purple , • • ib 

uncoloured, soft • • ib 

coloured • . ib 

bordering for engravers • ,77 

candles, to make . . ' • 396 

Weeds, to destroy . • • 338 



15S 

ib 
154 

ib 

ib 

lb 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

lb 
155 . 

ib 
lb 

ib 
953 
9ii 

ib 
399. 
195 
169 



413 
415 
984 
409 
309 
185 
954 
ib 
911 

m 

93 

39 

31 

48 

55 

958 

ib 

151 

360 

106 

954 

348 

388 

387 

391 

399 

391 

399 

i,b6. 9» 

ib 



namx. 
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Weedi, Qsefninest of wagnag • 


. «S8 


Wheat, to culUvatc 


^ 826 


to preserve • • i 


861 


method of sowing 
driiline, iroproyed way of 
to *)iclde the seed of 


826 


327 


ib 


diseases of 


828 


blig!4, mildew, mat . 
mildewed, impropriety ,ot using 


ib 


ib 


to i-emove . . , 


ih* 


ti> prevent . p « 


329 


smut in 


ib 


Henderson's method of preventic 


B ib 


harvest, to manage the 


330 


. to destroy slugs upon 


837 


to cut, tim4 for 


394 


Whiskey coi-dial, to make 


US 


Whitlow, ti-eatment of 


219 


Whites, ill women • • 


. 843 


White-wash, to 


395 


White swelling 


212 


Wigs, to prepare liair for 


395 


Windows, to keep up • 


. 388 


Wines, British, to make 


122 


gathering the fruit 


it* 


pickling • 
bruising • • 


ib 
ib 


. Tatting . . 


lis 


rinous fermentation • 


ib 


flavouring . . • < 


ib 


drawing the must 


ib 


pressing the husk • 


iS 


casking the must • « 


ib 


spirituous fermentation . 


ib 


racking , . • 


ib 


fining • 


ib 


bottling and corking 


. 124 


apparatus for . • 


ib 


gooseberry, red , 


lb 


and white • 


ih 


white, or ohampagne 


ib 


champagne, British 


ib 


gooseberry and currant 


124,401 


currant, red 


124 


' white 


125 


Dutch . 


ib 


black . 


ib 


mixed berries from imall gardens 


ib 


compound 


lb 


other mixed berries 


ib 


strawberiy 


ib 


raspberry 
roulberry 


ib 


ib 




126 


Cyprus, imitation of . 
elder-flower, or Frontiniae 


ib 


ib 


port, imiution of 


lb 




ib 


birch 


ib 


blackberry 


127 


spruce • • 


il^ 


Juniper berty • • 


ib 


damson 


ib 


eherrv , •, 
morella • « 


ib 
ib 


peach 


ib 


and apricot 


ib 


aprieot 


128 


lemon 


ib 


apple, white 


ib 


red ... 


ib 


qoinee 


ib 


orange 


it 


and lemon • 


Ib 


«ead, white 


189 


red, or metheghn . 


ib 
ib 





119 


cowslip, red . 


ib 


white . 




ih 


mead 




ib 


eider, white 




ib 


red 




ib 


grape, red 




130 


white 




ib 


raisin, equal to sherry 


iU 


another raisin and grape . • . 


ib 


claret, vine leaf . . 


ib 


from froned potatoes • 


ib 


ginger « 
koumiss, tartar 




ib 


• 


ib 


Huibarb 




131 


gin i flower 




ib 




in 


turnip 


. • 


ia 






ib 


bariey 

fig, Flnglish 




ib 




ib 


sycamore 




ib 


balm 




ib 


scurvy grass 




ib 


chiret, cheap and wholesome 


132 


dry . 


ib 


Winra, British, management of 


ib 


to euard against nnripe fruit 
to keep hod manage 


ib 


ib 


to sweeteq a sour cabk 


ib 


poor, to improve . • 


ih 


to improve when lowering 


lit 


flat, to restore 


ib 




ib 


ill scent ol • ,\ 


ib 




ib 


to make it sparkle like do » 


ib 


foul or ropy, to clear • , 


^b 




133 


• sharp, tart, acid . • 


Itb 


sour 


ib 


to'fine or clarifj . « . 


ib 


to sweeten • • • 


ib 


to stop the fermentation . « 


ib 


pricked, to restore 


ib 


decanting 


290 


Wine vaults, foreign, to manage 


133 


wines and spirits, cellar of, to fit op • 


134 


foreign, process of making , 


ib 


port, to make 


Ib 


to manage and improve 
to make, French metliod 


ib 
ib 


foreign, to rack 


ib 


clait*t, to manage 


ib 


to colour . • 


ib 


foul, to restore .^ . 


ib 


and port, to make them rough 
foreign prickcil, to recover . 
Hermitage and Burgundy, to manage 


13S 


ib 


t lb 


Lisbon 


Ib 


Bucella 


tfb 


Sherry, to unprove 


ib 


white 


ib 


to improve by ehalk . 


ib 


^ sick% to renovate 


ib 


to mellow 


1 


, sour, to restore, German method 
to coneentrate, by cold • 


ib 


ib 


white, to fine 


136 


* red • 


ib 


claret, to fine a hogshead of 


ib 


Sherry, to fine 


ib 


pale, to fine . 


ib 


Madeira 


ib 


West India, to improve 


ib 


Vidonia, to fine 


ib 


Malmsey and other 


ib 
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Wloei, port, to fine • • 

firdogt, to nutke and tpply 
to force down 

white, to convert into red 

red into white • 

new, to preserve ftgaintt Uinnder 

to make it settle well 

casks, match for sweetening 

oyster powder for , 

filtering bag • 

to bottle • 

adnlterated, to deteet 

alnra in • 

lead and copfwr in . * - 

corrosive sublimate and aatimonj ini 
detect . . • 

oil of, to procure 
VVoad for d^' jing, to prepare . 
Wood, to preserve from insects 

tor dyeing, to prepare . 

oii gilding on 

to polish • • 

varnish, to make • 

to render incombustible 

to dye various colours 

to preserve by charcoal 
Woods, medicinal decoction of the 
Wool, to fix a mineral yellow on 

to dye, Prussian bine 

^ nermanentUoe • 

to bleacti • 

Woollens, undyed, to seoor 

Fuller's purifier for 

to dye, bine • 

yellow • * • 

red, crimson, and letrict 

to foil 

to dye. Mack • 
brown • 
Wormwood, oil cf^ to pix>c u s^ 
Worma . flOt, 257, 

white thead worm, or asMrides 

round worm 

tape worm • 



to 



808, 



1S6 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

137 
lb 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

lb 

142 

91 

306 

92 

15 

SI 

39 

418 

93 I 

405« 

254 

84 

87 

ib 

96 

98 

101 

84 

ib 

ih 

96 

85 

ib 

149 

411 

237 

208 

ib 



Wcf mt, tape wonnln tUMrm 
long round worm 
mate fern • • 

worm-seed • • 

powder of tin • 
oil of turpentine • 

essence of bergamot 
Ching's lozenges • 



jrown lozenges 

petroleum, a genei'al remedy 

Worts, to boil 

to cool • 

to mix the yeast with the . 

to determine the strength of 

to apportion the yeakt and apply it to 

Wounds • 

incised 

punctured • 

contused • • 

poisoned • • 

cf the ear, 8m. • • 

^ Jie scalp • . • 

of the throat 

of the chest • • 

of the belly • . 

of the joints • • 

Writing, to take out 

for the blind • • 

• 
Y. 

Yam, to seoor • • 

l(east, to mix with worts 

to apportion and apply it to worts 
the termeptation or, to i 

^ to preserve • 

nine substitutes for 
to restore bad 

Yellow, or West India 



Zaffre, to prepare 
Zinc ores 

in the humid wvf 



tS8 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

ib 

838 

.ib 

ib 

411 

1C8 

ib 

ib 

107 

108 

221 

ib 

S23 

ib 
ib 

2S3 
ib 

- Ib 
ib 
ib 
ib 

101 



98 

108 
ib 
ib 

119 
ib 
ib 

199 



THE END 
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This book should be returned to 
the Library on or before the last date 
stamped below. 

A fine of five cents a day is incurred 
by retaining it beyond the specified 
time. ^ 

promptly^<^ w 

^5" 








